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SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  PORTYFOURTH  CONGRESS- 


NOS.  535  TO  706  INCLUSIVE. 


Subject. 


Vol.  I   No. 


A. 

Adams.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  34B9)  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Samuel 

Ainalfle.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3500)  granting  a  pension  to  Nelson 

AiabftmA)  in  the  elections  of  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  ^rhether  the  right 
of  male  inhabitants  of  said  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  vote  had  been  denied  or  abridg^.  In 
relation  to  any  of  the  elections  in 

Allen.  On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Kansas  for  a  removal  of  the  charge 
of  desertion  against  David 

Allison.    On  the  bill  (S.  565)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew 

Allred.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4*^^)  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  W.  J.,  for 
certain  improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reserva- 
tion  of  Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah 

Ashbam.    On  the  claim  of  Martha  A 


B. 

Babcock.    On  the  petition  of  William  H 

Bailey.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3519)  granting  a  pension  to  James  M .. . 

Baker.    On  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Harnett  de  la  Palm 

Beat,  jr.    On  the  petition  of  Joseph 

Bell.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3035)  granting  a  pension  to  Smith 

Ben.    On  the  petition  of  filias  B : 

Berry.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Mary  M 

Blackford.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2696)  for  the  relief  of  L.  M 

Brockett.    On  the  petition  of  Bexvianiin  F 

Brooks.    On  the  petition  of  Moses 

Bock.    On  the  bill  (S.  203)  for  the  relief  of  John  L 

Buckley.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3499)  granting  a  pension  to  William.. 
Barleson.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3186)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Jane. 


OanpbelL    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  429)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  C 
CSartar.    On  the  petition  of  Charles  M 
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INDEX. 


Sobject. 


Cazeau.    On  the  bill  (S.  1103)  for  the  relief  of  the  heiro  of  Francois  .... 
Chamberlain,  guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  James  Eagle.    On  the  bill 

(S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A 

Chickering.    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  1909)  for  the  relief  of  John  W 

Chinese  immigration.    Beport  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  to  investi- 


^gate 


Clarke.    On  the  bill  (S.  1110)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Edwin  B 

Cobb.    On  the  bill  (S.  1260)  granting  a  pension  to  Edmund  H 

Cole,  Sizer  &  Brink.    On  the  petition  andpapersof 

Collector  of  internal  revenue  tor  the  fourth  district  of  Georgia  his  salary. 

On  the  bill  (8. 1040)  to  aUow  the  late 

Conant.    On  the  petition  of  George  W.  Hubbard  and  William  E.    (To 

accompany  bill  8.  1290) 1... 

Connor  and  Brother.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3681)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B 

Crown.    On  the  petition  of  Samuel 

Cnllison.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3580)  srranting  a  pension  to  Bachel  A 

Cummins.    On  the  bill  (S.47)  for  the  relief  of  John 


D. 

Darling.    On  the  petition  of  John  A.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1202).... . 

Darling.    On  the  bill  ( H.  B.  401 )  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flora  A 

De  Haven.  On  the  claim  of  Captain  David.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  932) 

Desert  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4261) 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of 

District  of  Columbia.  Views  of  the  minority  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee appointed  toframea  government  for  the 

Dorris.    On  the  petition  of  William  D 

Double  standard  in  this  country.  On  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the, 
and,  if  restored,  what  the  legsJ  relation  between  the  two  coins,  (metals,) 
silver  and  gold,  should  be 

Dnlaney.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Jane 

Du  vail.  On  the  bills  (S.  1064  and  S.  1065)  for  the  relief  of  L.  H.  and  G.  C. 
Schneider  and  William  T 


E. 

Edes.    On  the  bill  (S.  1045)  for  the  relief  of  George  A 

Eads.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4540)  appropriating  $500,000  to  pay  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  favor  of  James  B 

Eagle.  On  the  bill  (S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain, 
guardian  of  the  minor  heirs  of  James 

Edmondson.    On  the  petition  of  Catharine  S 

Edmondson.    On  the  bill  ;S.  858)  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Edmunds,  Mr.  On  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  count- 
ing of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of 
questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D. 
1877 


Edwards,  jr.    On  the  petition  of  John 

Electoral  vote  in  Oregon.    On  the  resolution  relating  to  the 

Electoral  votes.    In  relation  to  measures  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  lawful  counting  of  the.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1153) 


Finch.    On  the  claim  of  Amasa  J.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1052) 

Fitch.    On  the  claim  of  George  W.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1066) 

Florida  and  several  other  Southern  States.  On  the  legality  of  the  elec^ 
tion  iu.  Beport  of  the  minority  by  Mr.  Sargent;  report  of  the  minor- 
ity by  Mr.  Cooper , 

Florida.  On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C.  Humphreys  as  an  elector 
from 


Ford.  On  the  petition  of  William  G.,  administrator  of  John  G.  Bobin- 
son.    (To  accompany  bill  H.  B.  492) 

Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4258;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  for  certain  improvements  on  lands  now  em- 
braced in  the  military  reservation  of 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Fort  Dalles  military  reservation.  On  the  bill  (S.  1001)  to  provide  for  the 
dispoaition  of , 

Fori  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2461)  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  officers  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  who  snf- 
ferred  loss  by  lire  at 

Foster.    On  the  petition  of  John  D 

Foalk.    On  the  petition  of  Willis  L.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1250) 

Fountain,  and  John  Howze.  On  the  bill  (S.  1127)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
McColloagb,  Mrs.  L,  8 

Frendenberg.  On  the  bill  (S.  189)  placing  the  name  of  C.  G.,  upon  the 
retired4ist  of  the  United  States  Army 

Frey.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2472)  granting  a  pension  to  John 

G. 

Gold  and  silver.  On  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
valne  of :  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise ;  the 
effects  thereof  npon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  prodactive  in- 
terests of  the  conntry,  ana  upon  the  standard  (of)  value  in  this  and 
foreign  oonntries 

Greely.    On  the  bill  (8. 1052)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W 

Griffith.    On  the  bill  (S.  1102)  granting  a  pension  fb  Michael 

Guerrilla  bands  led  by  Quantrelland  others  during  the  years  1861, 1862, 
1H63,  1864,  and  1865.  On  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  memorializing  Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained 
by  citizens  of  said  State  by  the  Invasion  of 

H. 


No. 


Hail.    On  the  petition  of  Major  Peter  P.  G. 
1175) 


(To  accompany  bill  S. 


HalUs  heirs.    On  the  petition  of  Robert 

Halsey.     On  the  bill  (B.  912)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W. 

Hardie.  '" 

Harris. 
Harris. 
Hasie. 
Healy, 


On  the  bill  (8. 1200)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Hunter.. 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  CT. , 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2606)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine , 

On  the  bill  (8. 1038)  for  the  relief  of  George  E 

On  the  bill  (8. 1165)  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  G 

Heartt,  Waite  and  Dodge.    On  the  bill  (8.  231)  for  the  relief  of 

Heath.    On  thepetition  of  Laban 

Herring.    On  the  bill  (8.  1086)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac 

Hewitt.    On  the  blU  t H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W 

Hiffgina.    On  thei>etltion  of  The<raore 

HolUdav.    On  the  memorial  of  Benjamin.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 1144). 

Holt.    On  the  petition  of  8.  P 

Hopper.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2702)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  T 

Houlihan.    On  the  petition  of  Darnel.    (T^  accompany  bill  8. 1259) 

Howze.  On  the  bill  (8. 1127)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  McCullough,  Mrs.  L. 
8.  Fountain,  and  J'ohn 

Humphreys  as  an  elector.    On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C 

Hubbard  and  William  £.  Conant.  On  the  petition  of  (George  W.  (To  ac- 
company bill  8. 1290.) 

Hunsinger.    On  the  bill  (8. 856)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel 

Hunt.    On  the  petition  of  Catherine  D i. 

Hunt.  On  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  the  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Captain 
Thomas  B 

Hunt.  On  the  bill  (8.  605)  for  the  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Captain 
Thomas  B 


I. 

Indians  asking  for  the  repayment  to  them  of  certain  sums  of  money 
claimed  to  have  been  wron^ully  diverted  from  their  trust  funds.  On 
the  petition  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  of. 

Ingle.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2587)  granting  pension  to  Malvlna 

Internal  revenue  for  the  fonrth  district  of  Georgia  his  salary.  On  the  bill 
(8. 1040)  to  allow  the  late  collector  of Qigili^sd^" 
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VI 


INDEX. 


Subject. 


No. 


J. 


Jackman.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Vanghn  and  Mrs.  Lonisa. 

(Toaocompany  bill  S.  1224) 

Johnson.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  969)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H 

Johnston.    On  the  bill  ( H.  B.  3260)  granting  a  pension  to  James 

K. 

Kansas.  For  a  removal  of  the  charge  of  desertion  against  David  Allen. 
On  the  petition  of  citizens  of -, 

Kansas.  Memorializing  Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained  by 
citizens  of  said  State  by  the  invasion  of  guerrilla  bands  led  by  Qnan- 
trell  and  others  daring  the  years  1861, 1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865.  On 
the  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 

Karpeless.    On  the  petition  of  Leopold 

Kankaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  of  Indians.  On  the  peti- 
tion of  the.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 1142) 

Kelly.    On  the  petition  of  William 

King.    On  the  bill  (S.  1099)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary 

Kingsley.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3514)  granting  increased  pension  to 
Thomas  G - 

Klauser.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4248>  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 

Knighton.  On  the  bill  (S.  657)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  F.  Byan  and 
Charles  J 

Knnkel.    On  the  bill  (S.  1092)  for  the  relief  of  Jerome .  .* 

L. 

Xiake.    On  the  petition  and  papers  of  Mrs.  Clementine  J 

Liawrence.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3319)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel  L  — 

Xicgal-tender  notes.  On  the  policy  of  continuing  concurrently  with  the 
metallic  standards,  and  the  efifects  thereof  upon  the  labor,  industries, 
and  wealth  of  the  country 

Liemon.    On  the  petition  of  H.  H 

Liebschutz.    On  the  bill  (S.  1178)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  A 

Lohman.    On  the  petition  of  F.  W.  E 

Louisiana.  On  the  recent  election  (November  7, 1876)  in  the  State  of.. 
Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

Lucas.    On  the  petition  of  Mary 

Xiucas.    On  the  petition  of  Elizabeth 

M. 

'Macondray  &Co.    On  the  petition  of , 

Maley.    On  the  bill  (S.  1111)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  E... 

McColly.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2242)  granting  a  pension  to  George 

McComb.    On  the  bill  (S.  286)  for  the  reUef  of  W.  S 

McCullough,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Fountain,  and  John  Howze.  On  the  bill  (S.  1127) 
for  the  relief  of  J.  B , 

McKay.    On  the  bill  (S.  497)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel 

McLaughlin.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1521)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  A 

Mills.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  3038)  granting  a  pension  to  Alroon  F 

Missouri  Biver  to  the  Paci 6c  Ocean.  On  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph-line  from  the 

MitchelL    On  the  memorial  of  Warren.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1145) 

Moon,  Alonzo  A.  On  the  bill  (H.  B.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment 
to,  for  certain  improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military 
reservation  of  Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territoiy  of  Utah 

Morgan.    On  the  bill  (H.  B.  2019)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 

Moseley.    On  the  bill  (S.  1186)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H 

Moss.    On  the  bill  (S.  1183)  grantipg  a  pension  to  Harriett 

ilurrell.  On  the  bill  (H.  K.  3509)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  B.H 
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N. 

Neidhart.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Gottlieb 

Newman.    On  the  petition  of  William  O    

Norrifl.    On  the  petition  of  W.  W 

•         O. 

Offioen  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery.  On  the  biU  (H.  B.  2461) 
for  the  relief  of  the,  who  suffered  loss  by  fire  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New 
York  Harbor. 

Oregon.    On  the  resolution  relating  to  the  electoral  Tote  in 

Oregon.  On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  inquiry  into  the  facts  at- 
tending the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  St<ate  of 

Oregon.  On  the  foots  attending  the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of 

Oregon.    Report  by  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  legality  of  the  election  in 

Ore«>n.     On  the  eligibility  of  the  electors  from  the  State  of 

O'Sollivan.  On  the  oil!  (H.  R.  3579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Eugene .- 

P. 

Pearman.    on  the  bill  (S.  85)  for  the  relief  of  J^  W 

Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes  bt  Indians.    On  the  petition  of  the 

Kaskaakia.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1142) 

Plymale.    On  the  bUUH.  R.  4301)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W 

Poore.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2229)  for  the  relief  of  Chancy  J 

Porter.    On  the  bill  (S.  257;  for  the  relief  of  James  R 

Prentifls.    On  the  petition  of  Edmund  F 

President  and  Vice-President.    On  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  provide  for  and 

re|{alate  the  counting  of  votes  for 

Pnltord  to  his  former  rank  on  the  retired  list.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3483) 

to  restore  John 

R. 

Railroad  and  telegraph-line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  . 

On  the  bill  (S.ll92)  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 

Bowe.    On  the  petition  of  Hannibal 

Rowland.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3367)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion 

from  the  military  record  of  Alfred 

Rnnkle  to  the  retired  list  of  the  Army.    On  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  restore 

Benjamin  P 

Ruth.     On  the  petition  of  Walter  H 

Ryan  and  Charles  J.  Knighton.    On  the  bill  (S.  657)  for  the  relief  of 

Thomas  F 

S. 

Schneider  and  William  T.  Duvall.  On  the  biUs  (S.  1064  and  S.  1065)  for 
therelief  of  L.  H.  and  G.  C 

Schntt.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  197)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia 

Sohwatka,  sr.    On  the  petition  of  F.  G 

Scroggin.    On  the  bill  (S.  1129)  granting  a  pension  to  Jalia 

Shei^r.    Oo  the  bill  (H.  R.  1814)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel 

Smith.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3583)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  W 

Smith.    On  the  bill  (S.  1173)  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  R 

Specie  payments.  On  the  best  means  for  providing  for  facilitating  the 
resumption  of 

Spencer.    On  the  bill  (S.  83d)  for  the  relief  of  William  C 

Stanes.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2847)  granting  a  i>enBion  to  Lucinda 

Steam-machinery.  On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief  of  certain  contract- 
on  for  the  oonstruction  of  vessels  of  war  and. 

Stopbenaon.    On  the  bill  (S.  961)  for  the  relief  of  J.  A 


No. 


551 
609 
562 


593 
536 

548 

561 
627 
678 

590 


607 


681 
581 
538 
613 

598 

682 


705 
657 

578 


580 
537 

641 


665 
555 
668 
702 

703 
647 
683 

673 
644 
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INDEX 


Subject. 


T. 

Taylor.    Od  the  bill  (S.  717)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson 

Thatcher.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3574)  for  the  relief  of  Marshal  P 

Theiren.    On  the  bill  (S.  587)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 

Thompson.    On  the  petition  of  James  O.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  1286) 

Thorne.    On  the  petition  of  John  D 

Tod.    On  the  bill  (S.  989)  for  the  relief  of  John  G 

Toland.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2842)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  8 

Tread  well.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3497)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B  .... 

U. 

Utah.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment  for  certain 
improvements  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reservation  of 
Fort  Cameron,  in  the  Territory  of 

V. 

Vance.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2833)  for  the  relief  of  Snsan  P 

Vaughn  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Jackman.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

(To  accompany  bill  S.  1224.) 

Vessels  of  war  and  steam-machinery.    On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief 

of  certain  contractors  for  the  construction  of 

Voelter.    On  the  bill  (S.  1255)  for  the  relief  of  Henry 

W. 

Walker.  On  the  petition  of  Thomas  A.  (To  accompany  bill  8. 1262 — 
Wallabont  Bay,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn.    On 

the  bill  (H.  R.  7)  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  certain 

piece  of  land  in 

Walsh.    On  the  application  of  Redmond  Walsh,  insane,  for  a  pension, 

by  Mary - - 

Ward.    On  the  petition  of  Jesse 

Webster.    On  the  petition  of  Mrs.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 1154) 

Wilcox.    On  the  bill  (8. 1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester 

Wilkey.    On  the  petition  of  Carter \ 

Wilkins.    On  the  bill  (S.  822)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A 

Williams.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3581)  granting  a  pension  to  Minerva 

WiUard.    On  the  billJH.  R.  3373)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  E 

Wood.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3281)  granting  a  pension  to  Hannah  A 

Woodard.    On   the   petition    of  Marsilvia  F.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 

1123) 

Woodhouse  &  Company.    On  the  bill  (8. 1071)  for  the  relief  of  H.  £ 

Worthington.    On  the  petition  of  John  Y 

Worthington.    On  the  memorial  of  T 

Y. 

Yonnt.    On  the  bill  (8.  481)  for  the  relief  of  Israel 


No. 


602 
649 
603 
694 
628 
659 
563 
542 


608 

637 
651 

673 

688 

685 
658 


594 

697 

669 

592 

553 

576 

589 

535 

571 

562 

574 

564 

595 

631 
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T-A.BHE 


OF  THE 


REPORTS  MADE   BY  THE  COMMITTEES  , 

FOR  THE 

SECOND  SESSION,  FORTY- FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


Sabjeot. 


COMMITTBE  ON  FRIVILBGBS  AND  ELECTIONS 


On  the  TeflolatioD  relating  to  the  electoral  vote  in  Oregon 

On  the  reeolntion  of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  facta  attending'the 

caating  of  the  electoral  TOte  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

On  the  legality  of  the  election  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Sargent 

On  the  legality  of  the  election  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  (minority  re- 


port)^ 


On  thelej;ality  of  the  election  in  Oregon 

On  the  eligibility  of  Frederick  C.  Hamphreys  as  an  elector 

On  the  eligibility  of  the  electors  from  the  State  of  Ohregon 

In  relation  to  any  of  the  elections  in  the  State  of  AJabama  in  the  eleo- 
tioDS  of  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  'whether  the  right  of  male  inhabitants  of 
said  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  vote  had  been  denied  or  abridged 

On  the  facts  attending  the  casting  of  the  electoral  Tote  of  the  State  of 
Oregon i 

On  the  recent  election  (NoTcmber  7, 1876)  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
parts  1,2,  and  3 


COMMrmCE  ON  FINANCE. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1040)  to  allow  the  late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  foaith  district  of  Georgia  his  salary 


COMMrTTEE  ON   APPROFRUTIONS. 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4540)  appropriating  $500,000  to  pay  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  &yor  of  .Umes  B.  Eads 


COMMmSS  ON  lOLrrART  AFFAIRS. 


On  the  petition  of  John  Edwards,  Jr 

On  the  biU  (H.  R.  3367)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mili- 
tary record  of  Alfred  Rowland 

On  the  petition  of  Theodore  Higgins 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2229)  for  the  relief  of  Chancy  J.  Poore 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2461)  for  the  relief  of  certain  ofiBcers  of  the  Third 
United  States  Artillerv,  who  suffered  by  fire  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New 
Tork  Harbor,  on  March  3, 1875 

On  the  petition  of  MiJ.  Peter  P.  G.  Hall 

Qb  tbo  petition  of  Leopold  Karpeless 

Ob  the  Dill  (H.  R.  2606)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  Harris. 


1  593 
1  604 
1  605 
1         606 
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536 

545 
611 

611 
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640 
678 


704 
561 
701 
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632 

577 

578 
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Subject. 


Ou  the  bill  ^H.  R.  4258)  to  provide  for  the  payment  for  certain  improye- 
ments  on  lands  now  embraced  in  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Cam- 
eron, in  the  Territory  of  Utah , 

On  the  petition  of  William  Kelly 

On  the  petition  of  Edmund  F.  Prentiss 

On  the  petition  of  William  D.  Dorris 

On  the  petition  of  John  A.  Darling 

On  the  petition  of  Benjamin  F.  Brockett 

On  the  biU  (H.  R.  2696)  for  the  reUef  of  L.  M.  Blackford 

On  the  bill  (B.  1092)  for  the  relief  of  Jerome  Ennkel 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3509)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  R. 
H.  Murrell 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4248)  for  the  relief  of  Emannel  Klayser 

On  the  bill  (S.  189)  placing  the  name  of  C.  G.  Freudenberg  upon  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  United  States  Army 

On  the  bill  (S.  1001)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  Fort  DiJles  military 
reservation , 

Ou  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Capt.  Thomas  B. 
Hunt  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  United  States  Army 

On  the  bill  (8.  llin  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  E.  Maley 

On  the  bill  (8. 1052)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W.  Greely , 

On  the  bill  (S.  1110)  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Edwin  R.  Clarke 


COMMITTEB  ON  MHJTART  AFFAIRS. 


On  the  petition  of  Elia?  B.  Bell 

On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Kansas  praying  for  a  removal  of  the  charge 
of  desertion  against  David  Allen 

On  the  bill  (S.  838)  for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Spencer 

On  the  bill  (S.  1165)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  O.  Healy 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3574)  for  the  relief  of  Marshal  P.  Thatcher  

On  the  bill  (S.  1186)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Moseley 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Vanghn  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Jaokman 

On  the  petition  of  Willis  L.  Foulk 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1909)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Chickering 

Ou  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  memorialising 
Congress  for  the  payment  of  losses  sustained  by  citizens  of  said  State 
by  the  invasion  of  guerilla  bands  led  by  Qnantrell  and  others  during 
the  years  1861, 1862, 1863, 1864,  and  1865 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3483)  to  restore  John  Pulfbrd  to  his  former  rank  on 
the  retired  list 

On  the  bill  (S.  605)  for  relief  and  re-appointment  of  Capt.  Thomas  B. 
Hunt 


Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  969)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Johnson 

On  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  restore  Benjamin  P.  Runkle  to  the  retired  list  of 

the  Army ^ 

On  the  petition  of  James  O.  Thompson 

On  the  bUl  (H.  R.  2019)  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Morgan 


COMMTTTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 


On  the  petition  of  Joseph  Beal,  jr  . ..— 

On  the  claim  of  Capt.  David  De  Haven 

On  the  bill  (S.  497)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  McKay 

Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  7)  to  provide  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  certain 
piece  of  land  in  the  Wallabout  Bay,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn , 

On  the  bill  (S.  9fe)  for  the  relief  of  John  G.  Ford 

On  the  bill  (S.  1258)  for  the  relief  of  certain  contraoton  for  theoonstrnc- 
tionof  vessels  of  war  and  steam-machinery... 

On  the  bUl  (S.  1173)  for  the  reli^  of  Frederick  R.  Smith 


OOMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDIdART. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  nUlroad  and  tele- 
graph-line from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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Subject. 


COUMITTEB  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4261)  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain 
Stated  and  Territories 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  petition  of  the  Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Piankeshaw,  and  Wea  tribes 


Tot  Indians 


COMMITTEE  ON  PENSIONS. 


Oq  the  bill  (H.  B.  3497)  granting  a  pension  to  James  B.  Treadwell  ., 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Berry 

On  the  Dill  (H.  R.  3035)  gpranting  a  pension  to  Smith  Bell 

Oo  the  petition  of  Carter  Wilkey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  W.  Hewitt  .. 

On  the  bill  (H.  B.  1814)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Sheaffer 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2587)  granting  a  pension  to  Malvina  Ingle 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1521)  granting  a  pension  to  Lonis  A.  McLanghlin 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2242)  granting  a  pension  to  George  McCorey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3500)  granting  a  pension  to  Nelson  Ainslee 

On  the  bill  (S.  1099)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Ring 

On  the  petition  of  Marsilvia  S.  Woodard 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.2842)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  S.  Toland 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  .1281)  granting  a  pension  to  Hannah  A.  Wood 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3511)  granting  increased  pension  to  Thomas  G.  Kings- 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  30.38)  granting  a  pension  to  Almon  F.  Mills 

On  the  bill  (Hi  R.  2519)  granting  a  pension  to  James  M.  Bailey 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3581)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  Williams 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3579)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  £ugene 

CSnUivan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1102)  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Griffith 

On  the  bill  (S.  1106)  granting  a  pension  to  Sylvester  Wilcox 

On  the  application  of  Redmond  Walsh,  insane,  by  Mary  Walsh,  his  wife, 

for  a  pension 

On  the  claim  of  George  W.  Fitch 

On  the  claim  of  Amasa  J.  Finch 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3499)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Buckley 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2702)  granting  a  pension  to  Bridget  T.  Hopper , 

On  the  bill  (S.  1178)  granting  a  pension  to  Francis  A.  Liebscbntz 

On  the  petition  of  William  H.  Babcock 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Jane  Dnlaney 

On  the  bill  (S.  1086)  granting  a  pension  to  Isaac  Herring 

On  the  bill  (S.  8:)6)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  Hnnsinger 

On  the  bill  (S.  1129)  granting  a  pension  to  Julia  Scroggins 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  197)  granting  a  pension  to  Jnlia  Schntt 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3580)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachael  A.  CuUison 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3583)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  W.  Smith 

On  the  bill  (8.  1154)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  Webster 

On  the  bill  (S.  1183)  granting  a  pensidn  to  Harriett  Moss 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3280)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Johnston 

On  the  bill  (S.  1116)  granting  a  pension  to  Sarah  A.  Chamberlain 

On  the  petition  of  Daniel  Honlinan 


On  the  bill  (S.  1260)  granting  a  pension  to  Edmund  H.  Cobb. 
On  the  bill  (S.  1200)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Hnnter  1 
On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2472)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Frey 


On  the  bill  (U.  B.  2847)  granting  a  pension  to  Lncinda  Stames 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3319)  granting  a  pension  to  Lemuel  L.  Lawrence. 
On  (he  petition  of  Catherine  S.  Edmondson 


COMMnTBR  ON  RBVOLUTIONART  CLAIMS. 

On  tb»  bin  (8.  1103)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Francois  Cazeau. 
On  ^kt  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Harriett  de  la  Palm  Baker  ... 


No. 


642 


542 
549 
550 
5.53 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
562 
563 
571 

586 
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588 
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590 
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594 
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INDEX. 


Sabjeot. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS. 

On  the  bUl  (H.  R.  3373)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  E.  Willard 

On  the  bill  (8.  657)  for  the  relief  of  Thomae  F.  Ryan  and  Charlee  J. 
Knighton 

On  the  bill  (S.  257)  for  the  relief  of  James  R.  Porter 

On  the  bill  (S.203)  for  the  relief  of  John  L.  Buck 

On  the  petition  of  H.  H.  Lemon ^ 

On  the  bill  (8.  47)  for  the  relief  of  John  Cummins . .  .• 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Clementine  J.  Lake 

On  the  claim  of  Martha  A.  Ashburn 

On  the  petition  of  Cole,  Sizor  &  Brink 

On  the  petition  of  Macondray  &  Co • 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Gottlieb  Neidhart 

On  the  petition  of  W.  W.  Norris 

On  the  petition  of  John  Y.  Worthington 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  C.  Harris 

On  the  bill  (8.565)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Allison 

On  thebiU  (S.  286)  for  the  relief  of  W.  8.  McComb 

On  the  petition  of  Laban  Heath 

On  the  petition  of  8.  P.  Holt 

On  the  petition  of  Robert  HalPs  heirs 

On  the  petition  of  8amnel  Crown 

On  the  bill  (8. 1071)  for  the  relief  of  H.  E.  Woodhouse  and  Company 

On  the  petition  of  Catherine  D.  Hunt - 

On  the  bill  (8. 822)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A.  Wilkins 

On  the  petition  of  F.  W.  E.  Lehman,  Walter  H.Ruth,  andCharlesM.  Carter. 

On  the  memorial  of  Benjamin  HoUaday 

On  the  memorial  of  Warren  Mitchell • 

On  the  biU  (H.  R.  429)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  C.  Campbell 

On  the  memorial  of  T.  Worthington 

On  the  bill  (8.  231)  for  the  relief  of  Heartt,  Waite  &  Dodge 

On  the  bill  (8.  717)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson  Taylor 

On  the  bill  (8.  587)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Theiren .* 

On  the  bill  (8.  85)  for  the  relief  of  J.  W.  Perman 

On  the  petition  of  William  O.  Newman 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3489)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Samuel  Adams 

On  the  bUl  (8. 1127)  for  the  relief  of  J.  B.  McCuUouirfi,  Mrs.  L.  8.  Fount- 
ain, and  John  Howze 

On  the  petition  of  William  G.  Ford,  administrator  of  John  G.  Robinson.. 

On  the  petition  of  John  D.Thome 

On  the  bill  (8.  912)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W.  Halaey 

On  the  bill  (8.  481)  for  the  relief  of  Israel  Yount 

On  the  bill  (H.R.2833)  for  the  relief  of  Susan  P.  Vance 

On  the  bills  (8. 1064  and  8. 1065)  for  the  relief  of  L.  H.  and  G.  C.  Schnei- 
derand  William  T.  Dnvall 

On  the  petition  of  John  D.  Foster 

On  the  bill  (8.  961)  for  the  relief  of  J.  A.  Stephenson 

On  the  petition  of  F.  G.  Schwatka,  sr 

On  the  petition  of  Mary  Lucas 

On  the  petition  of  Elizabeth  Lucas 

On  the  bill  (8. 1045)  for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Edee 

On  the  petition  of  Hannibal  Rowe 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4301)  for  the  relief  of  A.  W.  Plymale 

On  the  petition  of  Thomas  A.  Walker 

Oh  the  bill  (H.  R.  3186)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Jane  Burleson 
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RECENT   ELECTION   IN   LOUISIANA.  1973 

TESTIMONY  OF  OSCAR  H.  FOREMAN. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  3, 1877. . 
Oscar  H.  Foreman  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — Answer.  At  East  Baton  Roage. 

Q.  Are  you  sherififof  that  parish  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  haveyoQ  been  sheriff  of  that  parish  f — A.  I  think  I  was 
appointed  last  March  some  time. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  last  fall,  summer,  and  spring? — A.  Yes,* 
fflr;  pretty  much  all  the  time.    I  was  in  New  Orleans  a  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  through  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  a  good  deal  at 
different  tiniest — A.  Yes,  at  different  times. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  the  general  condition  in  that  parish  was  as  to 
violence  and  lawlessness,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  in  regard  to  it! — 
A.  I  think  that  the  burning  of  stores  commenced  some  time  last  year, 
in  IS75,  1  forget  at  what  time.  Different  stores  were  burne<l,  and  sev- 
eral  parties  were  notified  that  if  they  didn't  stop  buying  seed-cotton  their 
stores  would  be  burned.  I  got  a  notice  to  the  same  effect ;  I  kept  a  store 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Where,  in  town? — A«  No,  sir;  thirteen  miles  east  from  Baton 
Rouge.  1  didn't  stay  there  myself.  I  had  a  clerk  there.  From  that 
there  commenced  to  be  whipping  and  killing. 

Q.  Whipping  and  killing  what  class  of  persons! — ^A.  Principally  col- 
ored people.    I  know  of  one  white  man,  Archer  Stewart ;  he  was  killed, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  the  killing  of  persons 
there! — A,  Not  positively  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  only  saw  one  body 
that  was  hung.  They  had  got  a  woman  who  was  hung  near  my  place. 
That  is,  they  passed  my  place  with  her.  I  saw  the  body  the  next  day 
after  she  was  hung. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — ^A.  The  one  who  was  supposed  to  have  poisoned 
Mr.  Booth's  family. 

Q.  What  was  her  name  ! — A.  Lizzie  Bichings,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  instances  of  vio- 
leuce,  as,  for  example,  shootings,  hangings,  and  whippings,  of  colored 
people  in  your  parish  ! 

The  Witness.  The  number  of  fires  ! 

Q.  No;  the  number  of  persons.  Well,  as  to  the  number  of  fires;  first 
answer  that! — A.  There  was  some  four  or  ^\q  stores,  I  can't  exactly 
recollect  how  many,  and  some  few  cabins. 

Q.  Then  as  to  the  whippings! — A.  As  to  the  whippings  I  do  not 
Irnow  positively.  There  were  about  four  that  were  quoted  to  me.  They 
t<M  me  that  they  had  been  whipped  themselves,  and  the  killing  was 
just  from  what  I  heard.  There  was  some  eight  or  ten,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty. 

Q.  Of  killings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Black  people ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  One  white  man,  Stewart,  the  bal- 
ance were  colored  people,  hung  and  shot  together. 

(j.  As  to  other  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  people  there  in  the 
parish,  black  people  or  others  ! — A.  Since  I  was  the  sheriff  there  was 
bat  one — I  believe  two  affidavits  were  made.  One  was  made  against 
foar  or  five  men  for  hanging  Monroe  Beechum.  My  deputy  and  myself 
went  up  twice.  We  never  could  find  them.  They  were  reported  to  have 
left  the  parish.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  And  another 
oae  of  four — they  come  and  give  themselves  up.    That  is  supposed  to 
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bave  pat  a  rope  around  a  woman's  neck.  She  wasn't  quite  hung.  The 
affidavit  read  that  way.  Tbey  come  and  give  themselves  up  and  give 
a  bond.  The  four  that  had  hung  Monroe  Beechnm,  I  never  got  them. 
I  called  at  their  house  two  different  times,  but  they  were  always  absent, 
and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  they  had  left  the  parish.  Joe  Doty,  I 
believe,  was  the  name  of  one;  Joe  Williams,  and  one  Brown — they 
didn't  give  the  first  name ;  Epperson — I  forget  his  first  name. 

Q.  Are  those  black  men  or  white  men  T — ^A.  White  men ;  cane-plant- 
ers there. 

Q.  Did  they  conduct  plantations  in  that  parish? — A.  Small  places; 
yes,  sir ;  nary  one  of  them  was  a  large  planter.  They  lived  about  Baton 
Eouge. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  reside  in  that  parish,  do  you  knowf — A.  I  don'l 
kjDow.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  either  one  of  them — ^yes,  I  was  with 
Joe  Williams,  too.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  back  there  until  it  was 
quiet.    He  had  been  off  sqme  time  before. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics? — ^A.  They  were  democratic;  that  is,  I 
heard  so ;  I  don't  know.    I  couldn't  swear  positively  that  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  Payne  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  murder? — A.  No,  sir;  not  posi- 
tively of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  other  f — ^A.  Jeremiah  and  his  son. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  condition  of  that  parish,  your  knowledge  of  it,  and 
the  condition  of  the  black  people  there,  what  effect  did  these  things 
produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  black  people  of  that  parish? 

The  Witness.  In  what  way  T 

Q.  As  to  causing  them  fear  in  regard  to  exercising  their  political 
rights  as  republicans. — ^A.  Well,  nothing  more  than  what  they  have 
told  me  themselves.  A  good  many  of  them  told  me  that  they  were 
afraid  to  vote  as  they  wanted.  On  my  place  two  men  didn't  vote  at  all, 
because  they  said  they  were  afraid  to  vote,  or  couldn't  vote  as  they 
wished  to  vote. 

Q.  Has  that  effect  been  produced  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  black 
people  of  that  parish  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them.    They  told  me  so. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  occurrence  of  the  fight  there f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  occurred  there,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I 
heard  there  was  a  fight  right  there.  I  heard  it  rumored  in  town.  I  went 
to  Lesage's,  and  got  him  and  two  of  my  deputies  to  go  up  to  Port  Hud- 
son ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  met  McGrath  and  he  said  he  was  going  up ; 
and  when  I  got  ready  he  marched  his  men,  I  believe  21,  and  turned 
them  over  to  me  as  a  posse.  We  went  on  up.  After  we  got  there  we 
saw  a  good  many  white  men  there  from  East  and  West  Feliciana, 
and  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  some  strangers  from  Mississippi.  That 
is,  I  was  told  they  were  from  Mississippi.  And  it  was  repotted  that 
they  had  a  little  fight.  I  went  to  where  they  were  said  to  have  had  a 
skirmish;  I  took  a  posse  there  and  went  there,  and  saw  no  negroes; 
ojly  what  were  in  the  little  cabins — some  negro  women.  We  went 
around  thiougb  the  canebrake;  I  reckon  we  were  in  there  some  three 
or  four  hours,  but  we  couldn't  find  any  negroes,  only  one  or  two,  and  a 
few  the}'  had  under  arrest.  I  went  to  Mr.  Louden  and  demanded  them. 
'^Well,^  he  said,  ^<  in  the  morning."  I  staid  over  night.  Mr.  Louden 
Hud  Mr.  Young,  I  believe,  furnished  us  a  place  to  stay  with  my  men. 
The  next  morning  I  came  down  and  demanded  the  men  from  Mr.  Louden, 
and  Mr.  Louden  turned  them  over  to  me.  As  he  was  turning  the  men 
over  to  me  there  was  a  man  came  in  there ;  he  was  a  stranger,  I  think,  to 
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Mr.  Looden.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  didu't  belong  to  East  Baton  Roage 
Parish.  I  don't  think  he  ever  belonged  to  the  State.  I  think  he  was 
from  Mississippi :  he  demanded  one  of  the  negroes,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  sboot  him.  Mr.  Louden  told  him  that  he  had  tarned  him  over 
to  the  sheriff;  and  he  couldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind  noway.  Mr. 
Looden  says,  ^^  I  will  assist  you  myself  to  keep  anything  from  being  done 
to  those  men."  He  says,  "  They  are  turned  over  to  you  j  we  will  help 
yon  to  protect  them."  They  were  in  a  church  then,  and  he  marched  them 
down  then  under  the  elevator,  and  stopped  there  until  the  boat  came 
and  brought  them  up  to  Baton  Bouge.  Afterward  there  were  some  affi- 
da\it8  mMle  against  some,  and  against  some  there  were  not.  That  is 
affidavits  were  made  against  them  at  the  preliminary  examination.  Two 
of  them  were  released  without  bonds,  and  the  others  gave  bonds,  I 
think — a  thousand  dollars  apiece ;  five  hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand 
dollars,  I  forget  which.  They  furnished  a  good  bond.  Mr.  O'Connor, 
the  postmaster,  was  on  the  bond. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  your  par- 
iah I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  school-board. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  schools  are  taught  in  the  different  districts 
io  your  parish,  and  for  what  length  of  time  each  year,  or  what  has  been 
the  case  this  year,  if  you  knowf — A.  They  are  not  held  at  present,  on 
account  of  the  holidays.  I  have  got  a  list  of  what  schools  they  have 
had  since  I  have  been  president.  The  schools  commenced  in  1875,  on 
November  the  6th,  and  ended  February  6,  for  a  few  days.  There  were 
nineteen  schools — ten  white  and  nine  colored — for  those  four  months. 
Then  they  commenced  in  March  again,  and  there  were  twenty-two 
schools,  eleven  of  each.  On  April  24  there  were  twelve  of  each.  Then 
they  stopped,  and  commenced  in  September.  There  were  then  twenty- 
one,  eleven  white  and  ten  colored.  December  21,  eleven  white  and  ten 
colored.    They  stopped  then  for  the  holidays. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  instances  of  the  interruption 
of  the  schools  during  the  last  seaison  on  account  of  the  teachers  being 
afraid  to  teach  f — A.  They  never  reported  anything  of  the  kind  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  teachers  in  that  parish  have  been  paid 
their  salaries  as  teachers  f — A.  They  have. 

Q.  Promptly  and  punctually  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  two  war- 
rants unpaid  now,  because  they  were  not  issued  before  I  came  down.  I 
think  there  are  two  in  the  warrant-books  at  home.  It  is  because  they 
have  never  been  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  payment.  Had  they  been  sent 
to  him,  they  would  have  been  paid. 

Q.  As  to  the  application  of  the  school-fund ;  has  that  application 
been  faithfully  madef — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  condition  of  the  school-system  there,  so  far  as  its 
effective  character  is  concerned ;  is  it  in  good  condition  ? — A.  As  long 
as  I  have  been  president  of  it,  it  has  been  in  very  good  condition ;  good 
teachers ;  ladies  teaching. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  in  regard  to  the  schools  at  all,  as  to 
their  being  efficient  or  otherwise  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  school-warrants  are  paid  promptly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them  floating  about  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  have  always  been 
paid  ever  since  I  have  been  president  of  the  school-board.  At  least,  I 
have  heard  no  complaints  about  it.  I  generally  sent  a  great  many  of 
them  down  myself.  They  came  down  there,  and  I  sent  them  down  to 
the  treaBurer,  and  the  money  is  sent  back  by  a  post-office  order  gen- 
erally. 
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By  A.  S.  Hereon: 

Q.  Since  yoa  have  been  sheriff  of  the  parish,  have  you  had  any  diffi- 
culty or  resistance  to  the  execution  of  a  legal  process  in  your  hands  oa 
the  part  of  any  one  f — A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  Had  the  burning  of  the  stores  which  you  have  spoken  of  any  con- 
nection at  all,  so  far  as  you  knew  or  heard,  with  politics  ? — A.  No,  wr ; 
I  tbink  not ;  none  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  stores  that  you  heard  of  as  having  been  burued, 
at  the  time  you  have  spoken  of,  on  account  of  this  dealing  in  cotton, 
trafficking  in  cotton,  and  the  seed  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Didn't  all  these  stores  belong  to  white  men  who  were  democrats 
before  that  time  and  who  have  remained  democrats  ever  since  t — A.  I 
believe  they  belonged  to  democrats,  except  one.  I  understand  Mr.  Bates 
was  not  a  democrat.    I  don't  knpw  his  politics. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  he  claimed  to  be  a  conservative — neither 
a  democrat  nor  republican  ? — A.  I  did  hear  he  was  a  republican,  but  I 
don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  he  is  or  not. 

Q.  At  all  events,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  not  a  democrat  who  lost  a 
store  in  this  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  :  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  good  deal  of  killing  and  whipping  in  the 
parish  during  1875.  Will  you  state  when  you  heard  all  these  things  ? 
Did  you  not  simultaneously  hear  the  report  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  depredations  upon  stock — killing  of  hogs,  cattle,  &c.t — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  report  of  killing — that  is,  what  was  the  cause^ — 
only  in  two  cases.  That  was  John  Gair  and  this  woman  I  spoke  of ;  those 
two  cases.    I  heard  they  were  poisoned. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  general  report  all  over  the  country  at  the  time  of 
these  reports  of  these  acts  of  lawlessness  being  circulated  that  it  was 
done  by  the  people  who  did  it  in  consequence  of  depredations  upon 
stock-stealing  t — A.  Not  the  hanging.  I  don't  know  but  the  whipping 
was. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  any  cause  for  the  hanging  and  killing  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  only  those  I  named. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  white  persons  and  democrats  being  ordered 
away — to  leave  the  parish — on  account  of  accusations  against  them  of 
stealing  and  other  depredations  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never 
heard  of  it.    I  never  heard  of  any  one,  positively ;  there  may  have  been. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  reported  that  Norwood  was  driven  away  on  account  of 
stealing! — A.  Yes;  Tim  Norwood,  I've  heard  that  he  was  driven  away. 
Phil.  Brashears  spoke  something  about  that.  I  believe  he  is  the  brother- 
in-law.  He  remarked  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  but  didn't  say  what  it 
was  for. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Shaffit's  being  driven  away  ? — A.  That  came  to  my  knowledge; 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  For  a  year  or  two,  or  two  or  three  years,  even,  preceding  the  burn- 
ing of  these  stores  and  these  killings,  were  there  not  complaints  gener- 
ally all  over  the  parish  of  an  immense  amount  of  stealing  of  cattle,  kill- 
ing of  hogs,  and  stealing  cotton  out  of  the  deldf  Were  not  the  com- 
plaints general — almost  universal — in  this  section  of  the  country  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  frequently  remarked  by  planters  coming  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  that  they  would  give  up  the  raising  of  hogs,  as  they 
couldn't  keep  them  at  all  ? — A.  I  never  heard  that  above  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  wards;  it  was  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  wards  so. 

Q.  Didn't  cotton-planters  claim  in  this  section  of  the  country  where 
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those  depredations  were  said  to  have  taken  place,  that  they  would  be 
absolately  rained  nnless  they  could  prevent  this  stealing  of  cotton  in  the 
seedf — A.  They  said  it  was  injuring  them  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  a  great  many  persons  told  you  that  they 
were  afraid  to  vote.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  names  of 
some  of  those  who  told  you  they  were  unable  to  vote,  and  afraid  to 
vote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Joe  Williams  and  Andrew  Cooper,  Alex.  Cooper 
and  Joe  Cooper. 

Q.  Those  were  the  two  men  on  your  place  f — A.  Andrew  Cooper  and 
Joe  Cooper  were  the  two  men  on  my  place. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  Can  you  name  any  others! — A.  Spencer  Walker  and  John  Cain 
and  Plummer  Cantz. 

By  Mr.  Hebbon  : 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  persons  named  reside  on  your  place  beside 
the  first  two  f 

The  Witness.  On  my  place  f 

Mr.  Hereon.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  only  two  who  told  me  that. 

Q.  May  not  those  men  have  been  trying  to  satisfy  you — they  being 
tenants  of  yours,  and  supposed  to  be  republicans — may  not  they  have 
heen  trying  to  satisfy  you,  giving  you  a  reason  why  they  didn't  vote, 
instead  of  really  being  afraid  to  vote? — A.  I  never  spoke  to  them  as 
to  how  they  were  going  to  vote. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  what  that  might  have  been  their  object! — A. 
I  never  tried  to  influence  them  at  all;  I  don't  think  it  was  their  object. 

Q.  It  is  possible,  though,  Mr.  Foreman,  that  they  may  have  really 
changed  their  politics,  thinking  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  you  and 
told  you  what  they  did,  in  order  to  give  you  some  excuse  ? — A.  No ;  I 
don't  think  that  is  the  case  at  all. 

Q.  You  speak  of  one  case  where  yon  had  a  warrant  to  arrest  some 
parties  for  putting  a  rope  around  a  woman's  neck,  which  were  arrested 
and  gave  bond.  Was  not  that  done  publicly  on  the  public  road  while 
working  on  the  road  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn^t  the  reason  given  for  it  at  the  time  f — ^A.  The  missing  of 
some  buckets  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  some  one ;  yes. 

Q.  Was  the  woman  hurtf — A.  I  think  not.  I  never  saw  her;  she 
didn't  make  the  affidavit  herself. 

Q.  You  never  heard  there  was  any  serious  harm  done  to  her.  The 
rope  was  just  put  around  her  neck ;  she  was  not  hung  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  difficulty  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant was  the  killing  of  a  colored  man  named  Ellis,  by  the  Union  Bed 
Stop  f — ^A.  That  is  what  I  heard  when  I  got  there. 

Q^  And  that  the  parties  who  went  to  Mount  Pleasant  went  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  murderer  of  Ellis,  and  that  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Mount  Pleasant  crowd  f — A.  That  is  what  Mr.  Louden 
told  me ;  I  didn't  see  the  warrant. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  that  you  found  that  was  made  on  the 
ground  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  from  other  persons  besides  Mr.  Louden  speak  of 
that,  that  a  Mr.  Robert  Young  and  others  at  the  time  you  went  up  to 
keep  the  peace  T — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Louden  is  about  the  only  one  who 
spoke  to  me  about  that.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time,  and  we  are 
very  intimate. 

Q*  Is  not  Mr.  Burch  behindhand    with  the  school-fund  f — ^A.  Not 
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that  I  know  of.  All  the  teachers  are  paid  up.  His  last  report  was  that 
he  had  money  on  hand ;  some  nineteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  But  anterior  to  this  last  year,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  had  not  ac- 
counted fully  for  all  the  funds  coming  into  his  hands  as  school  treasurer  T 
Are  there  not  deficiencies  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  know  personally,  he  has  ac- 
counted for  it  I  know  there  has  been  some  seven  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  of  back  warrants  paid  by  him. 

Q.  Paid  up  recently  ? — A.  Paid  up  this  year. 

Q.  But  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
he  paid  them  up  in  time.  It  was  when  there  were  two  boards  when 
the  deficiency  was.  There  used  to  be  a  State  board  aud  a  parish  board, 
and  these  back  warrants,  I  think,  were  mostly  city  warrants,  and  after 
the  two  boards  were  consolidated  he  settled  up  these. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  a  very  general  complaint,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  among  the  colored  people,  with  regard  to  the  manner  Mr.  Burch 
had  discharged  his  duty  there. — ^A.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  don't 
think  they  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Still  there  has  been  considerable  complaint? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  intimidation  of  voters  on  the  day  of  election 
yourself  f — ^A.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
wards. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  Baton  Bouge  f — A.  Not  till  very  late  j  I  came 
there  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  didn't  witness  any  intimidation  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  on 
the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  df  your  own  knowledge  of  intimidation  or  any  im- 
proper interference  with  voters  during  the  registration  ! — A.  Not  of  my 
own  knowledge, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fa/ct  that  all  of  the  troubles  of  which  you  have  spKoken, 
killing,  &c.,  took  place  before  the  time  for  beginning  the  registration  in 
your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  they  did  j  the  most  of  it,  any  way.  I 
think  all  of  it. 

Q.  After  this  election,  and  you  knew  the  result  of  it  in  your  parish, 
did  you  not  state  that  you  were  beaten  and  that  you  didn't  propose  to 
take  any  returning-board  commissioner? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  say  I  was 
beaten.  I  said  if  there  was  a  fair  election,  I  wanted  no  returning-board 
in  mine. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  the  parish, 
I  believe  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  O'Connor  nominated  at  the  regular 
republican  convention — one  for  the  house  of  representatives  and  the 
other  a«  parish  judge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  very  strenuous  efforts  made  over  and  over,  to  make 
Mr.  Gilbert  give  the  nomination  up,  to  within  a  day  or  two  before  the 
election,  to  get  him  off  the  ticket,  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lane  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  didn't  commence  immediately  after  his  nomination ;  they  com- 
menced a  short  while  afterward. 

Q.  There  was  a  split,  then,  to  that  extent  with  regard  to  those  two 
positions  in  the  republican  party  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  didn't  cause  no  split 
in  the  republican  party. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  it! — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it ; 
it  was  not  a  split,  though.  Each  side  got  together — ^that  is,  Gilbert's 
friends  and  Lane's  friends,  and  tried  to  get  Gilbert  to  withdraw  in  Lane's 
favor,  and  I  believe,  eventually  he  did. 

Q.  He  did  so  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it 
caused  no  split  in  the  republican  party. 
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Q.  DariDg  the  time  after  his  nomiDatioD,  and  up  to  the  time  of  their 
making  the  agreement  that  he  should  withdraw  ia  Mr.  Lane's  favor, 
were  not  the  friends  of  both  parties  very  anxious  and  strenuous  in  their 
efibrtSf  each  party  to  secure  the  success  of  their  men  ? — A.  Well,  yes  5 
each  one  of  them  wanted  to  get  their  nomination.  One  wanted  to  get 
Gilbert  off  and  Iiane  on. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  reported  calling  upon  Mrs.  Gilbert  by  some 
unknown  person,  did  the  democrats  have  any  interest  politically  in  in- 
terferin*g  with  Gilbcort,  or  having  him  withdrawn  from  the  ticket  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  to  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  to  have  two  candi- 
dates contending  on  the  other  ticket  f— A.  We  would  not  have  run  two. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  would  have  done,  I  ask  you  whether  it 
was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  to  allow  this  squabble 
or  contention  to  continue  as  long  as  possible  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
It  would  have  been  beneficial  to  them  or  not ;  I  could'  not  say  that. 

Q.  In  other  words,  were  any  of  Mr.  Lane's  friends  more  interested  in 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Gilbert  than  the  democratic  party  T  Was  it  not  a  mat- 
ter of  more  interest  to  them  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  candidacy  than 
the  democratic  party  ? — ^A.  Of  course.  Lane's  friends  wanted  him  on  the 
ticket  in  place  of  Gilbert,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  there  should 
be  one  white  man  on  the  ticket.  But  still  Mr.  Gilbert  beat  him  on  the 
nomination.  Lane  was  sick  on  the  day  of  the  nominating  convention. 
He  couldn't  be  there  only  a  short  while.  1  think,  if  he  could  have  been 
there,  be  could  have  gotten  the  nomination  there  that  day. 

Q.  Was  the  contention  between  Mr.  Shorten  and  Mr.  cyOonnor  some- 
what warm  f — A.  Yes ;  on  the  day  of  the  nomination. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Lesage  order  a  friend  of  his  to  knock  Mr.  O'Connor  in 
the  face  in  full  convention  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  in  the  convention. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  do  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  who  struck  O'Connor  at  the  dictation  of  Mr. 
Lesage  t — ^A.  Oliver  Hubbs. 

By  Senator  Wableigh  : 
Q.  What  were  his  politics  f 
TheWiTNBSS.  Hubbs'sf 
Q.  Yea* — ^A.  Democratic. 

By  Mr.  Hebbon: 

Q.  Hasn't  Mr.  Hubbs  been  acting  almost  continuously  with  the  repub- 
lican party  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  1  Has  he  not  run  on  their 
ticket  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  for  the  nomination  of 
constable  f — ^A.  He  had  his  name,  as  an  independent  candidate,  put  ou. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  co-operating  more  with  the  republican  party  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  than  the  other  party  f — A.  I  never  saw  any 
ticket  that  he  ever  voted.  He  came  to  me  once  and  said,  ^'  I  can't  vote 
for  yon  this  time."    I  never  saw  any  ticket. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  republican  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  that  he  has  acted  as  a  republican  ? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  ho  was  recognized  as  a  republican.  He  was,  though,  act- 
ing as  the  instrument  of  Mr.  Slaughter.  He  was  a  leading  republican 
iu  that  convention  at  that  time.  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  lesage  was  a 
leading  republican  in  that  convention,  because  he  was  not  a  delegate  to 
the  convention. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Lesage  the  most  ardent  in  supporting  Mr.  Lane  and 
Mr.  Shorten  f — A.  He  was  iu  supporting  Mr.  L^e — not  Mr.  Shorten. 
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Q.  Didn't  he  sapport  Mr.  Shorten  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  combated  Shor- 
ten and  O'Connor  both.    He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Lane. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Lesage's  horse  being  among  the  horses 
that  visited  Mrs.  Gilbert  upon  the  celebrated  occasion  when  she  was 
bull-dozed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard;  but  Dr.  Williams  told  me 
that  he  heard  "Cass  was  out  there,  and  the  one  who  put  a  rope  aroand 
her  neck."  I  was  with  him  myself  until  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  satisfied 
he  wasn't  there,  although  I  didn't  tell  Dr.  Williams  so. 

Q.  Dr.  Williams  said  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  heard  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  Payne  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  numerous  other  murders  during  the  campaign  ; 
outrages  of  various  kinds  upon  the  people  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  democrat  during  that  campaign  who  was 
hurt  I — A.  Only  one,  Alex.  Stewart ;  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  hurt  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  anything  connected  with  politics  so  far  as  you  know  f — A. 
I  heard  that  he  went  around  and  ordered  all  the  negroes  off  of  other 
planters'  plantations  near  him  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  this  planter  was  a  white'  man  and  a  democrat  off  of  whose 
plantation  he  ordered  the  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  case  that  you  heard  of  any  democrat  being 
injured  f — A.  Only  one  being  injured. 

Q.  During  the  last  canvass,  1  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  dir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  democrat  except  this  Arch  Stewart, 
who  interfered  with  the  plantation  of  a  white  man,  a  democrat,  who 
was  injured  in  any  way  sefiously  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sheriff  of  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Payne  was  killed  and  these  other  man  were  killed,  did  yon 
make  any  effort  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  murders  were  committed  T — 
A.  I  tried  to  ascertain.  The  parties  came  in  there  and  reported,  and  I 
told  them  I  could  not  do  anything  unless  they  made  an  affidavit,  and 
they  said  they  were  afraid  to  make  an  affidavit. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  there  wei'e  no  prosecutions  of  the  parties  by 
whom  these  murders  were  committed,  and  no  serious  efforts  were  made 
to  ascertain  who  they  were  f — A.  There  was  no  affidavits  made  to  me. 

Q.  That  is  not  it.  What  is  the  reason  the  affidavit  wasn't  made  f — 
A.  The  parties  said  they  were  afraid  to  make  the  affidavits — afraid  to 
give  the  parties'  names. 

Q.  Afraid  of  whom  T — A.  They  did  not  say.  They  were  afraid.  They 
said  they  were  afraid  of  the  persons  who  hung  the  parties;  that  they 
would  do  the  same  thing  to  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  belief  as  to  the  murders  and  outrages  there, 
and  of  whom  was  the  fearl  Was  it  not  that  they  were  committed  by 
democrats,  and  wasn't  the  fear  that  they  would  be  punished  by  the 
same  parties  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  democrats.  I  never  heard  re- 
publicans doing  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  fear  that  prevented  any  judicial  investigation  of  these 
criminals  proceed  from  the  feeling  and  belief  that  the  murders  were 
committed  in  behalf  of  the  democratic  party,  an<i  by  an  organization  of 
men  acting  nnder  a  political  organization,  for  its  benefit!  Isn't  that  a 
fact !— A.  That  was  the  belief. 

Q.  And  didn't  that  belief  prevent  any  prosecution  of  these  parties 
who  committed  these  ci^mes — .iny  efforts  to  find  out  who  they  were  ?— 
A.  There  waa  no  effort.  i    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  I  ask  yoa  whether  it  was  that  belief  that  preveuted  them  from 
being  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  do  it  on  yoar  own  account  T — A.  I  couldn't  find 
OQt  the  parties. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  f — A.  Because  they  wouldn't  make  the  affidavit. 

Q.  What  prevented  yoa  in  these  cases  from  getting  evidence  against 
anybody  f — A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  them  unless  the 
liarties  would  come  and  state  it — who  did  the  hanging  and  shooting. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  terror  produced  in  that  neighborhood  by  these 
parties — by  these  crimes  committed  at  night,  as  was  believed,  by  the 
members  of  the  democratic  party — that  prevented  anybody  from  coming 
forward  to  prosecute  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  something  has  been  said  here  as  to  the  quiet  that  prevailed 
through  the  election.  At  what  poll  were  you  at  on  election-day  f — 
A  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  wards. 

Q.  Were  those  wards  in  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they 
were  down  on  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

Q.  At  those  wards  what  is  the  condition  of  the  two  parties  f  Is  the 
eighth  ward  a  democratic  or  a  republican  ward  1 — ^A.  It  is  a  republican 
ward. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  vote  of  the  two  parties  in  that  ward  on  the 
occasion  of  previous  elections,  as  well  as  you  can  state  f — A.  I  don't 
recollect. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  large  republican  majority  in  the  eighth  ward  in ' 
previous  elections  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  majority. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  this  election  ? — ^A.  A  republican  majority  in  both 
wards. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  mjgorityt — A.  I  don't  remember  what  the 
majority  was. 

Q.  What  wards  border  upon  the  eighth  and  ninth  wards  f — ^A.  The 
eighth  joins  the  sixth ;  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  borders  on  the 
seventh — runs  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  ninth — and  the  seventh  and 
the  twelfth  join. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  outrages  of  various  kinds  were  committed  in 
these  wards  which  join  the  two  wards  that  you  name — the  eighth  and 
ninth f — ^A.  Only  in  the  seventh  ward,  I  believe;  only  the  hanging  of 
that  woman  in  the  seventh  ward,  that  joins  those  two  wards,  and  three 
or  four  being  whipped  in  the  seventh  ward.  •  In  the  other  wards  that 
join  the  eighth  or  ninth  there  was  very  little  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  a  colored  man  shot  in  the  sixth  ward  that  you  heard  off — A. 
I  don't  know  what  ward  he  was  shot  in  ;  I  forget.  You  mean  Coleman 
Brown! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  about  on  the  line  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
vhere  he  was  shot.  I  forget  which  ward  it  is  in  ;  it  is  either  the  sixth 
or  the  seventh. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  ninth  ward ;  did  that  give  a  republican  major- 
ity t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  those  two  wards  was  there  any  marked  change  from  previous 
elections  T — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  in  jthose  two  wards. 
There  seemed  to  be  very  little  electioneering  in  those  two  wards  on 
either  side. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  these  murders  committed 
m  that  parish,  as  was  believed  for  political  effect,  were  generally  known 
through  the  parish  and  talked  about  by  the  colored  people,  so  far  as 
you  had  any  opportunity  to  observe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  They  were  talked 
about  by  the  colored  people.  ,  , 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  the  case  all  over  the  parit^h  f  Were  not  the  people 
filled  with  alarm  all  over  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  effect  of  those  outrages  and  of 
that  intimidation  upon  the  repablican  vote  in  the  parish  ? — A.  It  kept 
a  great  many  from  voting  at  all.  A  great  many  told  me  that  they  had 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  leave. 

Q,  Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Norwood,  who  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lesage 
as  having  been  at  Port  Hudson  at  the  time  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  af- 
fair f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  the  Mr.  Norwood  who  was 
alluded  to  in  the  testimony  of  Ernest  Neff,  as  living  in  East  Feliciana 
Parish? — A.  He  lives  in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  the  same  one  or  not  There  are  several  Norwoods  who  live 
there. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  this  secret  armed  society  called 
**  The  298  !"— A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  No  one  has  stated  it  was  a  democratic  organ- 
ization. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  this  democratic  secret  society  called 
"298!"— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  its  objects  are  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  announcement  been  made,  or  anything  said  and  pub- 
lished, as  to  what  its  objects  were  or  what  it  did! — A.  None  that  IVe 
heard. 

Q.  When  did  it  come  into  existence  f — A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Has  it  been  about  a  year  1 — A.  I  suppose  it  has  been  within  a 
year. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  these  badges  that  have  been  spoken  of? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  occasions  ? — A.  Some  of  them  wore  them  all  the  time. 
The  majority  that  I  saw,  they  wore  them  most  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  society  is  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information  which  leads  yon  to  suppose  what  it 
is  ? — A.  I  have  none  whatever. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  seen  wearing  these  badges  in  yonr  par- 
ish f — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  the  number.  I  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  it.    I  have  seen  them  with  them  on. 

Q.  Are  or  are  not  those  men  violent  democrats,  as  a  general  rule,  who 
wear  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  democrats,  so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  I  never  saw 
a  republican  with  any  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  men  who  wear  these  badges  t— 
A.  They  are  men  of  very  good  standing  and  very  good  character. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  most  of  those  men  with  regard  to  their 
political  opinions,  I  mean;  I  do  not  mean  their  standing  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  that  f 

The  Witness.  Whether  they  are  leading  democrats  or  notf 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes ;  whether  or  not  they  are  active,  vigilant, 
working,  leading,  bitter  democrats,  as  a  general  rule? — A.  No,  sir;  noc 
as  a  general  rule ;  some  of  them  are,  and  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  yon  about  some  of  them ;  I  ask  you  what  they  are  gen- 
erally f — ^A.  They  are  generally  democrats ;  they  are  all  democrats  that 
ever  I  saw  with  them  on. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  conservatives  ? — A.  That  is,  they  are  not  bitter 
democrats. 
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Q.  They  all  treated  you  pleasantly  when  they  met  yoa.  That's  what 
you  mean  by  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hebron  : 

Q.  Yoa  have  stated  that  several  persons  called  on  yoa  and  informed 
yoa  of  some  of  these  marders,  and  were  afraid  to  give  evidence.  Will 
yoa  be  kind  enoa^rh  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  who  called  on  you 
and  were  so  afraid  to  make  the  affidavits! — A.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
names  exactly  of  the  parties.  They  were  all  speaking  promiscuously, 
and  I  asked  them  why  they  didn't  all  make  the  affidavits ;  but  I  can- 
not recollect  the  names  of  them.  When  I  knew  that  such  a  man  had 
been  hanged  or  killed,  I  asked  them  if  they  couldn't  find  some  one  to 
make  the  affidavit,  and  they  said  ^'  No,  they  were  afraid  to  do  it.^  That 
was  the  general  talk. 

Q.  Yoa  never  asked  any  of  those  parties  to  make  an  affidavit  f — A.  I 
never  asked  them  to  do  it.  They  had  to  do  it  before  I  could  make  the 
arrest  or  attempt  to  do  it.    I  couldn't  tell  who  the  parties  were. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  the  names  of  the  parties  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
never  did ;  only  in  those  two  cases  where  the  affidavits  were  made. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  affidavits  were  made. 
Did  the  parties  who  made  the  affidavits  in  the  case  you  speak  of  suf- 
fer any  harm  or  wrong,  that  yoa  know  of,  in  consequence  of  making  the 
affidavits  f — A.  I  forget  now  whether  the  woman  made  the  affidavit  or 
not — ^the  woman  who  had  the  rope  around  her  neck.  I  forget  whether 
she  made  the  affidavit,  or  whether  her  husband  did. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  the  parties  who  made  the  affidavits,  whether  harm 
had  been  done  to  them  before  or  not,  but  whether  any  harm  was  done 
to  parties  who  made  these  affidavits  in  consequence  of  their  makintc 
affidavits  subsequently  to  their  making  the  affidavits  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  heard  of  any  harm  being  done. 

By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 

Q.  What  was  the  case  in  which  those  affidavits  were  made  ! — A.  There 
was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  had  a  rope  put  around  her  neck.  I  don't 
know  her  name  now. 

Q.  When  was  itf — A.  It  mast  have  been  in  the  summer  some  time ; 
in  July  or  August,  when  they  were  working  the  road. 

Q.  Did  she  make  the  affidavit! — A.  No,  sir;  her  husband  made  the 
affidavit. 

Q.  What  was  done  about  itf — A.  The  parties  were  arrested,  and  gave 
bond. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  a  political  oflfense  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
It  was  something  about  the  working  on  the  road.  A  bucket  or  some- 
thing was  missing.    That  was  the  report  that  came. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  in  that  case  any  apprehension  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  killed  on  account  of  having  sought  to  punish  the  offender, 
by  democratic  politicians  f — A.  Not  in  that  case. 

Q.  There  was  no  politics  in  that  case  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  affidavits  made  against  the  par- 
ties, and  punishing  them,  where  there  was  no  politics  in  it? — A.  ^ot  iu 
that  case.  I  sent  out  there  and  they  were  arrested.  That  is,  as  soon 
as  they  heant  of  the  affidavits  made  against  them,  they  came  and  gave 
themselves  np. 

Q.  In  the  case  where  it  was  supposed  that  a  man  and  woman  was 
mnrdered  and  outraged  for  their  political  opinions,  there  was  nothing 
done;  is  that  so  f — A.  No,  sir;  no  affidavits  were  made  only  in 
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Q.  How  do  you  determine  in  yoar  mind  thai  they  were  murdered  for 
political  opinions  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  didn't  know  of  any.  The  suspi- 
cion was  in  regard  to  Payne.  After  being  at  the  republican  conven- 
tion, and  being  hung  a  short  time  afterward 

Q.  Did  any  One  ever  come  to  you  in  Payne's  case  and  decline  to  make 
an  affidavit  as  to  who  the  parties  were  who  had  maltreated  him  f — A. 
Ko,  sir;  they  didn't  come  to  me  directly,  but  it  was  reported  there  in 
town  that  he  was  hung,  and  there  ought  to  be  something  done  about  it. 
I  told  them  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  unless  there  was  an  affida- 
vit made,  and  as  soon  as  I  knew  the  parties 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  speak  about  it  also  to  you  f — A.  I  don't  think 
they  ever  did. 

Q.  In  Baton  Bouge  f — A.  I  don't  think  they  ever  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  disturbances  there  were  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  wards  f  No  more  than  what  there  was  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  f  The  shooting  of  Coleman  Brown,  by  Mr.  Marcer — said  to  be 
him  ! — A.  He  was  arrested,  and  gave  bond.  I  cannot  say  positively 
whether  that  was  in  the  seventh  or  sixth  ward. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case  of  shooting  t — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
remember  of. 

Q.  The  party  was  not  seriously  hurt  by  the  shooting! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mancer  was  arrested? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  gave  bond  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  signed  a  bond  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  district 
court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  instances  of  maltreatment  of  people  there  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  ward  I — A.  Some  of  them  were  whipped  in  the  seventh. 

Q.  Those  you  stated  awhile  ago,  I  believe,  were  whipped  in  conse- 
quence of  stealing. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  report. 

Q.  There  were,  then,  as  I  understand  from  what  you  have  stated,  no 
political  disturbances  at  all  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  wards  f — A.  None 
that  I  have  heard  of. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  after  those 
injuries  were  committed  upon  the  people,  stories  were  not  started  by 
somebody  that  they  had  done  something  or  other.  Has  that  been  the 
case,  so  far  as  you  know,  where  these  murders  have  been  committed, 
that  unfavorable  stories  having  been  started  that  it  was  this  thing  or  that 
thing  or  the  other  thing  ! — A.  No,  sir.  In  the  case  of  these  men,  where 
they  were  hung,  it  was  generally  talked  among  the  republicans,  because 
they  were  republicans 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  was  stated  among  the  republicans.  I  ask 
you  what  the  democrats  said  who  were  believed  to  have  done  it.  Did 
not  they  get  up  some  excuse  for  it? — A.  Some  of  the  democrats  said  it 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  democrats  who  were  not  very  anxious  to  have 
such  things  stopped  until  after  the  election  1  If  there  were  any  such 
men  would  they  not  very  ingeniously  start  some  story  against  these 
people  tbat  they  were  guilty  of  something  or  other  T  Was  not  there 
always  something  of  that  kind  gotten  up!— A.  The  only  story  I  heard 
started  was  that  the  republicans  went  out  there  to  hang  Gilbert's  wife, 
to  get  Lane  in  his  place. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  that  injurious  account! — A.  1  never 
heard  that  until  after  the  election,  I  guess. 

Q.  After  the  election  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  it  before  it  was  talked  that  the  election  was 
going  to  be  investigated  ?  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  it  until  there  was  a 
talk  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  investigation  into  that  election  I 

The  Witness.  That  it  was  ever  thought  it  would  be  investigated  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  never  thought  about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Becess  was  here  taken  until  7^  this  evening. 


TESTIMONY  OF FURLOW. 

Wednesday,  January  3, 1877—7.30  p.  m. 
The  committee  met.    Present,  Senators  Wadleigh,  McDonald,  and 
McMillau. 

PuRLOW,  a  witness  heretofore  sworn  and  in  part  examined, 

testified  farther,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  State  whether  you  knew  William  Y.Payne? — ^Answer.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  Y — A.  Six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  T — A.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  good 
man. 

Q.  Indnstriousf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  being  peaceable  f — A.  He  was  a  peaceable  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  to  the  contrary  f — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  reason  for  his  assassination  except  that 
he  belonged  to  the  republican  party  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jerry  Myers  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ! — ^A.  About  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  What  kind  Of  a  man  was  hef— A.  He  was  an  honest,  industrious 
old  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  religious  man  7 — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  being  peaceable  T — A.  He  was  a  very  peaceable 
man. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  heard  of  any  reason  for  his  assassination, 
except  that  he  was  a  republican. — A.  I  never  did  till  I  came  to  27ew 
Orleans.    I  have  heard  here  that  he  was  charged  with  some  acts. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  the  regulators  when  they  came  to  kill 
Lane,  the  republican  candidate  for  the  legislature. — A.  I  did.  I  saw 
them  pass  right  by  my  house.  When  they  came  into  the  city  of  Baton 
B^nge  I  saw  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them  T — A.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
I  suppose,  maybe  forty. 

Q,  Were  they  riding! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  !— A.  In  the  night. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  I  was  not  close  enough  to  tell. 

Q.  What  road  did  they  come  in  on? — A.  They  had  left  the  road 
before  they  came  by  me  and  had  passed  North  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  the  attempt  to  kill  Lane  f — ^A.  I  never 
he^  of  it  till  the  next  morning.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
they  first  went  by  they  came  tearing  back  the  same  route  they  went  in 
ou. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  republican 
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parish  committee. — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  chairman  of  the  campaign 
committee. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  received  letters  from  colored  republi- 
cans in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  begging  yon  not  to  call  meetings 
there  and  giving  the  reasons  therefor. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  have  one  or  two  of  them  with 
me. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  such  please  produce  them  to  the  committee,  and 
state  whether  they  were  received  from  the  writers  or  the  persons 
whose  names  are  signed  to  them. 

(The  witness  produced  the  following  papers,  which  were  read  to  the 
committee :) 

(1.) 
Baton  Rouge,  10  Ward,  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

We  hear  that  you  are  comiog  out  here  to  have  meettiug  at  the  church.  We  hope 
that  you  will  not  come  out ;  if  you  do  we  can't  come  to  the  meetting,  becase  if  we  do 
the  regulators  will  kill  or  whip  us,  or  we  will  haf  to  leve  home. 


Ceap  this  to  your  sefe  for  God  sake. 

Baton  Rouge. 
Friend  Furlow  :  For  God  sake  don't  come  out  here  Saterday  to  hold.  We  can 
sleap  in  our  cabbins  and  we  would  like  to  attend  your  meetings,  but  if  we  do  the  same 
thing  that  has  bean  going  on  will  commence  again,  whipping  and  shooting  and  bang- 
ing. Our  harts  is  with  the  ruplican  party.  4  ward.  You  no  who  tis  is  fum.  No  name 
no  blame. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  these  letters!— » A.  By  men  sending  them  in. 
I  received  more  of  them,  but  these  are  all  I  have  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  whom  they  came  or  by  whom  they  were 
written  ? — A.  I  know  by  whom  one  of  them  is  written. 

Q.  The  one  on  the  large  sheet,  (viz,  the  second  one  read  t) — A.  No, 
sir ;  the  other  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whom  the  one  on  the  large  paper  is  from  t — A.  No, 
sir.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  White,  and  he 
asked  me  not  even  to  tell  who  brought  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  small  one  (viz,  the  one  first  read)  to  be  a 
genuine  letter  1 — ^A.  Yes ;  I  know  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  other? — ^A.  It  is  the  same  thing.  This 
small  one  was  signed  by  three  names,  and  I  scratched  the  names  out. 

Q.  This  large  one;  what  ward  is  that  from;  (viz,  the  paper  last  read!) 
—A.  It  was  written  in  the  fourth  ward.  ^ 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  was  the  ward  in  which  the  most  of  the 
outrages  were  committed. — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — ^A.  It  is  not  dated. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  it  f — A.  I  received  it  in  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber.   It  was  just  before  we  were  to  have  a  mass  meeting  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  colored  men  being  compelled  to  join  democratic 
clubs  ! — A.  Only  what  I  have  been  told. 

Q.  Was  it  told  yon  as  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  f — A. 
Often ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  tell  what  you  learned  in  that  way! — A.  I  have  had  them 
come  to  my  house  by  night  and  ask  me  whether  they  should  join  these 
democratic  clubs  or  lie  out  all  night  in  the  woods,  or  leave  entirely,  and 
I  told  them,  rather  than  leave  their  homes  and  their  crops  they  had 
better  sign  these  documents,  whether  they  voted  the  ticket  or  not. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  letter,  yoa  say,  was  from  the  fourth  ward  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  it  f — A.  By  hand.  I  see  it  is  marked  '*  fourth 
ward." 

Q.  Did  you  put  that  mark  on  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  you  call  the  fourth- ward  mark  on  itf— A.  I  see 
the  figure  4  marked  on  it,  and  a  party  that  lived  in  the  fourth  ward 
brought  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  that  are  written  there  ?  [Viz,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  paper  first  read.] — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  f — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Personally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  since  about  thisf — A.  No,  sir^  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  mentioned  it  to  them  since  I  received  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  voted  at  the  election  ? — A.  I  cannot 
say. 

Q-  Nor  where  they  voted  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  fourth- ward  paper  brought  to  you  by  the  man  that  wrote 
it,  or  sent  by  hand  ? — A.  It  was  sent  by  hand.  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  it ;  I  do  not  think  he  wrote  it 

Q.  You  knew  the  man  that  brought  itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  wrote  this  on  the  back  of  it!  [viz,  the  words  "Mr.  fulow.^J — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  paper  when  it  came  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did 
nothing  to  it  but  rub  out  those  names. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that? — A.  This  evening. 

Q.  What  names  were  written  there  I — A.  I  was  asked  by  the  parties 
not  to  call  their  names,  and  I  cannot  call  their  names. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  give  the  names. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Mr.  Witness,  you  will  have  to  give  the  names. 
I  do  not  think  those  parties  would  think  of  injuring  you  for  telling  the 
names.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  excite  resentment  on  the  part 
of  anybody  if  it  were  published. 

The  WiTXESS.  When  I  promise  a  man  that  I  won't  do  anything  I  will    - 
have  to  be  forced  to  it  before  it  will  be  done. 

Senator  McDonald,  [to  the  witness.]  When  you  are  testifying  under 
oath  you  must  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  in  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions as  are  properly  asked,  without  reference  to  any  promises  you  may 
have  made.    Will  you  give  me  the  names  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  do  not  want  us  to  send  you  to  Washington 
City,  do  you,  for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  care  about  taking  that  trip. 

Senator  McDonald.  Then  read  oflP  the  names  and  let  the  reporter 
take  them  down. 

[The  witness  remained  silent.] 

Senator  Wadleigh.  On  what  grounds  do  you  refuse  to  give  the 
names  T 

The  Witness.  Those  men  may  be  injured,  and  I  have  promised  that 
I  woald  not  tell  their  names. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  the  question. 

[Tbe  witness  continued  silent] 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  witness  should  be  stricken  out,  at  least  tbat  portion  of  it  which  re- 
htes  to  this  letter,  if  he  refuses  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CA3tfPBELL.  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the  ^j^®s^^x30Qle 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  The  committee  consider  that  you  are  obliged  to 
answer.  That  is  the  law.  If  the  names  are  not  given,  I  am  disposed  to 
expunge  all  of  his  testimony  that  relates  to  this  matter.  The  witness 
must  answer  the  question.  Give  the  names. — A.  Jack  Turley  is  one  of 
them. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  name  ! — A.  Peter  Gaines. 

Q.  And  the  other?— A.  Sam  Stewart.  It  is"S.  Stewart'' here;  I 
think  the  name  is  Sam. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  [To  the  witness.)  It  is  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee that  yon  were  compelled  to  give  these  names,  after  refusing  to  do 
so  in  accordance  with  your  promise. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  first  name  at  the  top  is  "  Sam  Stewart!'' — A.  I 
think  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  know  the  man,  do  you  ! — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  name,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  look  to  me  like  '^  Stewart."  Look  at  it  again  and  see 
if  that  is  the  name. — A.  That  is  the  name.  That  is  what  I  made  it  out 
to  be  before  it  was  scratched  out. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Stewart  since  you  got  that  paper? — A.  I  think  I 
have  'y  I  am  pretty  certain  I  have.    I  have  seen  the  other  two,  I  know. 

Q.  Did  Stewart  speak  to  you  about  it  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  Somewheres  in  the  tenth  ward ;  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going  to  hold  that  meeting?— A.  At  a  church. 

Q.  Does  Sam  Stewart  live  near  that  church  ? — A.  I  think  not  far 
from  it. 

Q.  What  church  is  it  that  is  referred  to  in  this  letter? — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  church.  We  had  designated  it  as  the  ^<  eight-mile 
church.^  It  was  eight  miles  from  town.  That  is  not  the  name  of  the 
church,  though. 

Q.  You  think  Sam  Stewart  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  church  ? — 
A.  I  think  he  does.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  lives  on  this  side  of  the 
river  or  the  other  side.  The  church  is  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so  this  side 
of  the  river. 

Q.  What  river?— A.  TheComite. 

Q.  You  know  the  other  two  men  ? — A.  Very  well.  I  do  not  know 
Sam  Stewart  quite  so  well. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Sam  Stewart  is  the  man  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  posi- 
tive, but  I  think  he  is.    I  think  that  is  the  name. 

Q.  You  read  and  write  very  well,  do  you  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  read  and  write  ? — A.  A  little. 

Q.  The  writing  on  the  back  of  this  paper  [viz,  the  words  "Mr.  fulow"] 
is  not  in  the  same  hand  as  the  inside,  is  it? — A.  It  seems  to  me  to  be. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  when  it  came  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  the 
SCI  atches  on  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  the  men  who  came  into  Baton  Rouge  the  night 
that  Lane  was  attacked  in  his  room  there.  What  time  did  they  come 
in  ? — A.  About  one  o'clock. 

Q.  At  night  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  coming  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  horseback  going  out  ? — A.  There  was  one  buggy  in  the  crowd 
as  they  went  out. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  in  town  before  they  weot  back? — A.  I  sap- 
pose  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour — may  be  le^  time. 
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Q.  How  far  was  it  from  where  you  saw  them  to  where  Lane  was  stay- 
ing f— A.  About  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  persons  who  had  been  in  town  that  day  ! — ^A. 
I  did  not  know  any  of  them.    I  was  not  near  enough  to  know  them. 

Q.  There  was  a  political  meeting  in  town  that  day  ? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  A  republican  meeting ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  good  many  democrats  in  town  that  day  ?— A. 
Not  any  more  than  usual  on  Saturday. 

Q.  The  democrats  did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  your  meeting 
that  day  in  the  day-time  T— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  Where  were  you  f — A.  I  was  about  in  town  somewhere. 

Q.  Was  that  a  nominating  convention  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  meeting  of  Lane's  friends  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  some  excitement  at  that  meeting  f — A.  No^ 
sir;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  It  was  Lane's  supporters  in  the  republican  party  that  held  the 
meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  support  Lane,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  of  your  absence  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  men  from  you  when  they  went  into  town  ! — 
A.  About  twenty  or  thirty  steps. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  up  at  that  time  of  night  f — ^A.  I 
heard  them  coming. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  saw  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  more  than 
time  enough  to  get  up  and  get  to  my  door.  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  good 
many  horses,  and  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  them  pass. 

Q.  You  did  not  open  your  door! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  on  the  street  they  came  along  upon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  When  they  were  going  out  again  how  did  you  happen  to  see 
them  ?— A.  I  staid  up  till  they  came  back.  I  came  out  into  the  street, 
and  left  home. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ! — A.  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  house. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  neighbor's  house  when  they  passed  going  back  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  that  was  held  there  that  day,  did  not  some  of 
Lane's  friends  denounce  his  opponents  in  his  own  party,  and  was  there 
not  a  good  deal  of  feeling  manifested  toward  Gilbert  and  Burch  and 
those  who  opposed  him  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  was  not  there,  and  I  did 
not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  there  not  at  that  time  a  little  feud  existing  between  Burch 
and  his  friends  and  Lane  and  his  friends  f — A.  No,  sir  j  very  little,  if 
any. 

Q.  Was  not  Burch  the  leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  republican 
party?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  was  there  not  a  bitter  feud  at  that  time  between  Lane  and 
Barch  ana  their  respective  friends  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 
There  was  a  little  difference  between  them,  but  only  a  difference  of 
opinion  politically. 

Q.  Did  it  not  amount  to  a  personal  difficulty  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  5  not  at  that 
time.  Two  years  ago  it  was  pretty  personal,  but  not  last  season.  Burch 
has  not  been  there  but  once  in  that  time. 

Q.  Where  was  Burch  at  that  time  ! — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  those  parties  come  in,  from  what  direc- 
tion ?— -A.  They  came  from  an  eastern  direction. 
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Q.  Where  did  the  main  road  leading  out  east  that  they  were  upon  go 
to  ? — A.  There  are  three  of  them ;  the  plank-road,  the  Bayou  Sara  road, 
and  the  Greenwood  Spring  road. 

Q.  They  all  joined  before  they  came  into  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  the  plank-road  lead  to! — A.  Clinton,  Jackson — any- 
where almost ;  the  Bayou  Sara  road  and  the  plank  road. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Greenwood  Spring  road  lead  to  f — A.  Out  to  Liv- 
ingston and  in  that  direction,  and  to  the  Comite  River. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  up  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  road  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  about  the  diflBculty  until  the  next  day  t — A. 
No,  sir;  I  went  into  town  early  the  ;iext  morning.  I  felt  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  went  out  early  to  see  what  had  happened.  The 
night  was  short;  it  was  only  a  little  while  after  they  went  back  till  it 
was  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Jerry  Myers  was  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  April ! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  April,  or  about  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  killing  of  Jerry  Myers  had  anything  to  do 
with  politics  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had,  but  it  is  the  general  im- 
pression there  that  it  had.  1  believe  so.  I  cannot  know  it,  though.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  he  was  a  leader  in  that  part  of  the  ward. 

Q.  In  April  last  were  there  any  political  meetings  being  held  around 
through  the  parish  ? — A.  Not  outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  The  organization  of  the  country  wards  did  not  begin  till  long 
after  that,  did  it! — A.  No,  sir;  not  this  last  year. 

Q.  The  election  for  mayor,  in  the  city,  was  in  April,  was  it  not  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  political  excitement  of  any  kind  yon  had 
until  the  canvass  opened  later  in  the  season  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  cause  of  the  abduetion  of 
William  Y.  Payne  yourself  ?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  about  the  same  as  the 
other.  I  know  he  was  an  active  republican,  and  the  secretary  of  a 
club  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cause  of  his  carrying  away  t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  who  did  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  may  have  been  regulators  from  East  Feliciana  for  anything 
you  knowf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  some  other  part  of  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  regard  to  Jerry  Myers  and  his  son  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  along  last  spring  and  winter  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance up  in  that  part  of  the  parish  from  regulators  from  parts  unknown. 
80  far  as  the  persons  were  concerned  who  were  engaged  in  the  matter  f 
At  the  time  Jerry  Myers  and  his  son  were  being  hung,  were  there  not 
disturbances  up  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  growing  out  of  the  lawless 
condition  of  things,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  killing  of 
stock,  and  the  like! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  not  they  been  burning  houses  up  there! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
never  heard  the  killing  of  stock  mentioned  till  right  here  lately.  It  is 
the  general  impression  that  it  was  a  political  affair.  The  whole  thing 
is  believed  to  be  political. 

Q.  Whose  belief  is  that ! — A.  The  belief  of  the  colored  people  gen- 
erally. They  believe  that  this  hanging,  whipping,  and  so  on  is  a  polit- 
ical idea. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  two  men  out  there  in  the  seventh  ward  that  were 
whipped  for  stealing  chickens? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember  of. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  of  two  men  being  whipped  out  tbere  in  the  twelfth 
ward  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Did  all  the  colored  people  believe  that  the  burning  of  these  houses 
was  a  political  affair,  toof — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did  when  they  first 
commenced  burning  houses.  I  did  not  at  the  commencement  of  it.  The 
hnming  of  several  stores  was  the  first  of  it  in  our  parish. 

Q*  Do  you  recollect  of  Archie  Stewart  being  lynched  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  regard  that  as  political,  too? — A.  In  some  instances  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  instances! — A.  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  the  rumors 
that  went  around  was  that  he  had  returned  the  compliments  that  the 
regulators  had  paid  him  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them  had  ordered 
the  colored  people  off  his  place,  and  he  got  drunk  one  day  and  went 
aroQod  and  ordered  the  colored  people  off  their  plantations.  He  was 
shot  that  same  night. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat,  was  he  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was 
poUtical  machinery  that  was  driving  the  colored  people  off  the  planta- 
tions. 

Q.  What  hands  were  driven  off  his  place  T — A.  I  do  not  know  their 
names. 

Q.  Who  got  up  this  story  about  his  men  being  warned  away  f — A.  I 
do  not  know;  that  is  the  first  reason  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge 
as  to  why  he  was  killed. 

Q.  So,  then,  it  was  a  political  matter,  all  the  same,  no  odds  whether  it 
was  a  repablican  or  a  democrat  that  was  killed  f — A.  I  hold  this  opinion : 
that  he  was  in  in  some  way  trying  to  protect  the  colored  people.  I  always 
understood  that  he  advised  them  in  many  instances  to  stay  and  work 
on,  and  not  to  go  away. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  those  men  might  have  come  from  some  other  parish,  or 
from  some  other  place,  because  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  who 
they  were,  nor  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  judging  from  your  knowledge  of  what  occurred  there^  and 
the  violence  committed  by  persons  about  there,  what  is  your  belief  as  to 
whether  they  were  from  that  vicinity  or  not? 

Senator  McDonald.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  calls  for  a  de- 
duction of  the  witness's  own  mind.  I  would  rather  have  him  state  what- 
ever fiEicts  may  be  within  his  knowledge  and  then  stop. 

Senator  McMillan.  Very  well,  I  will  not  press  that  question. 

Q.  They  may  have  come  from  {hat  locality  t — ^A.  They  may  have  come 
from  a  distance  and  they  may  have  come  from  within  a  mile  of  where 
the  act  was  done. 

And  thereupon  the  committee  a(^*oumed  till  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to  morrow. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LAFAYETTE  ROWE. 

Thubsday,  January  4, 1876—10  a.  m. 

The  sabcommittee  met.    Present:  Senators  Wadleigh,  McDonald,  and 
McMillan. 

Lafayette  Boe,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  State  your  rank. — ^Answer.  Second  lieutenant. 
Q.  Ih  what  regiment  of  the  Army  !— A.  The  Third  Infantry.^  t 
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Q.  To  what  commaDd  were  yoa  attached  last  sammer  and  fall  f — ^A. 
I  was  at  Baton  Eoage  barracks. 

Q.  What  time  did  yoa  go  there  t — A.  In  the  last  part  of  June,  about 
the  27th. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  there  till  after  the  November  election  t — ^A.  Not 
all  the  time.  I  was  there  till  three  days  preceding  the  election,  when  I 
weut  to  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  In  ward  No.  5  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  command  had  you  with  you  at  Port  Hudson  ? — A.  About 
ten  men. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  detailed  to  go  there  ? — A.  Colonel  Brook,  of 
the  Third  Infantry. 

Q.  While  at  Baton  Eouge,  were  you  or  not  frequently  near  enough  to 
political  meetings  to  notice  anything  about  the  course  and  character  of 
the  canvass  there  ? — A.  I  never  was  present  but  once. 

Q.  What  meeting  was  that! — A.  A  democratic  meeting. 

Q.  Who  was  speaking  f — A.  Mr.  Wiltz. 

Q.  Did  General  Nicholls  speak  there  that  day  ?— A.  I  think  he  did ;  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  a  procession  formed  and 
marched  through  the  streets  that  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  col- 
ored men  at  that  meeting! — A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  large  number. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  colored  people,  when  you  were  there! — A* 
Probably  two-thirds. 

Q.  What  degree  of  interest  did  the  colored  people  manifest  in  the 
meeting  ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  any  expressions  of  opinion  from  them,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  they  cheered,  and  were  enthusiastic  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  order  was  there! — A.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  all. 

Q.  You  went  to  Port  Hudson  about  three  days  before  the  election  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  you  arrived  there  ! — A. 
Saturday. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  way,  relate  to  the  committee  your  experience  at 
Port  Hudson,  what  you  saw  and  what  transpired  there,  to  your  knowl- 
edge ;  and  if  you  visited  any  other  parttof  that  parish,  give  a  narrative 
of  whatever  transpired  there  as  bearing  upon  the  election  ! — A.  I  ar- 
rived there  on  Saturday  and  \fent  into  camp  about  one  hundred  yards 
or  more  from  where  the  poll  was  to  be.  On  the  day  preceding  the  elec- 
tion I  received  orders  saying  that  there  would  probably  be  a  disturbance 
made  in  ward  four,  at  Kenard's  store;  and  the  order  also  stated  that  it 
was  distant  about  four  miles  from  Port  Hudson.  I  found  upon  inquiry 
that  it  was  about  eight  miles.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  received  the 
order.  The  next  day,  therefore,  knowing  that,  my  men  being  infantry*  I 
could  not  march  them  over  there  in  time  to  do  any  good,  I  thought  I 
would  go  in  person,  alone,  and  I  did  so.  The  next  day  I  was  present  at 
the  poll,  probably  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  humor,  and  the 
negroes  were  voting  heavily,  and  were  not  interfered  with.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  voting  the  republican  or  democratic  ticket.  I 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any  disturbance,  and  I  turned  around  and 
went  back  to  Port  Hudson.    There  was  no  disturbance  there. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  election  at  Port  Hudson  did  you  witness!— A. 
I  was  near  the  poll  several  times ;  I  did  not  stay  there  continuously. 
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Q.  At  either  point,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  ward,  were  there  any  appeals 
made  to  yoa  by  the  colored  people  to  protect  them  in  their  right  to 
vote  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  indications  of  any  desire  to  prevent  them  from 
voting  as  they  pleased  t — A.  None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  asked  one 
colored  man  at  the  fourth  ward  if  he  was  afraid  to  vote  as  be  pleased, 
and  he  said  he  was  not.  I  did  not  ask  any  further  questions.  The  man 
laughed  when  he  answered  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  your  uniform  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  known  at  Port  Hudson  that  you  had  a  military  force  there 
to  protect  all  persons  in  their  right  to  vote  f — A.  1  do  not  know  whether 
my  orders  were  known  there  or  not. 

Q.  It  was  known  that  you  were  there  with  a  military  force,  represent- 
ing the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  to  Baton  Rouge  barracks  ! — ^A.  I  think 
it  was  the  day  after  the  election.  I  took  the  first  boat  after  the  election, 
the  next  day. 

Q.  After  you  left  there,  what  complaint,  if  any,  did  you  hear  that 
there  had  been  any  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  of  any  kind  used  to 
prevent  persons  from  voting  according  to  their  wishes  ? — A.  There  were 
no  such  complaints  made  to  me  by  any  one. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  went  to  Baton  Eouge  until  you  were  sent  to 
Port  Hudson,  what  disturbance,  if  any,  did  you  learn  of  as  occurring  in 
the  parish,  as  connected  with  the  election,  the  canvass,  or  the  registra- 
tion f — ^A.  Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  at  all.  There  were 
complaints  made. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  such  complaints. — ^A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber them  all ;  there  were  a  great  many. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  those  complaints  mostly  made  f — ^A.  They  were 
made  along  at  different  times  during  the  summer. 

Q.  Was  there  any.  investigation  made  by  you  or  through  you  into 
those  complaints  f — ^A.  There  was  only  one  investigation  that  I  saw 
made.  A  colored  man  came  to  the  post  and  said  he  was  shot,  and  that 
he  wanted  protection,  and  was  afraid  to  return  to  his  home. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  He  showed  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  and  said  he  had  been  shot  there.  The  post-surgeon 
examined  it  very  carefully,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  indication  that 
it  was  a  gunshot-wound,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  not. 
The  man  was  kept  at  the  post  during  the  summer,  from  that  time  on 
till  the  election.    I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  The  examining  surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  that  was  a  false 
clamor f — A.  He  did  not  say  so;  he  said  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  a 
gunshot-wound. 

Q.  Was  that  colored  man's  name  Coleman  Brown  t — ^A.  I  think  that 
is  the  name. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  name  of  the  man  he  gave  as  the  persdn  who 
had  shot  him  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Mansur  f — ^A.  That  is  the  name ;  Joe  Mansnr. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mansur  was  arrested  by  the  civil  author- 
ities on  the  charge  f — A.  I  was  told  that  he  was. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  case  that  came  under  your  observation  while 
you  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  WAdleigh  : 

Q.  How  large  a  force  was  stationed  at  Baton  Boige  barracks  T— A. 
Two  companies. 
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Q.  Yoa  were  second  lieatenant  of  one  of  those  companies  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  those  complaints  made  to  you? — A.  The}'  were,  as  adjutant 
of  the  district. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  surgeon  said  that  was  not  a  gunshot-wound,  or  that 
he  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  or  not  1 — A.  That  he  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  it  might  have  been,  if  not  a  gunshot-wound  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  was  unable  to  determine ;  whether 
the  ball  could  not  be  found,  or  what  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  determined  the  character  of  the  wound ;  he  worked 
aver  it  a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  Was  not  the  reason  why  he  could  not  determine  it  because  he 
could  not  find  the  ball  ? — A.  He  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  that  to  be  the  reason  ? — A.  [Not  entirely. 
I  did  not  exactly  understand  what  his  reasons  were. 

Q.  He  was  probing  the  wound  for  the  ball,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  wound? — ^A.  The  wound  was  in  the  thigh. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  thigh  ?— A.  The  fleshy  part. 

Q.  What  did  the  man  say  he  had  been  Bhot  for? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  wounded  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  saw  the  wound  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  its  appearance  ? — A.  It  was  a  hole. 

Q.  Was  it  a  round  hole? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Large  or  small? — A.  SmaU. 

Q.  Why  did  this  man  remain  at  the  post  ? — A.  Because  he  said  he 
was  afraid  to  return  to  his  home. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  why  he  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  that  hia 
statement  was  credited,  as  to  his  fear  of  returning  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  as  to  his  fear  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  this  Mansur  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  1  only  heard  of  him  ia 
that  particular  case. 

Q^  Do  you  know  his  politics  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  a  great  many  complaints  were  made  to  you  that  sum- 
mer ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  those  complaints  were  made  to  you  had  you  any  reason  ta 
doubt  that  they  were  well  founded  ? — ^A.  Some  of  them  occurred  at 
quite  a  distance  from  Baton  Bouge,  at  other  posts  in  the  parish.  There 
were  one  or  two  cases  that  I  know  of  which  were  investigated  and 
found  to  be  false. 

Q.  Were  there  more  than  one  or  two  that  you  have  any  recollection 
of  that  were  found  to  be  destitute  of  foundation  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  a  single  investigation  that  was  made  in  that  parish  by  any  of 
our  officers  where  the  complaint  held  true. 

Q.  How  many  investigations  were  made,  that  you  remember  of? — ^A. 
Captain  Bogers  made  one  that  I  remember  very  well. 

Q.  Whose  case  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

Q.  What  was  the  alleged  outrage  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  remember  that  the  case  existed ;  the  complaint  was 
made  and  he  investigated  it,  and  his  report  was  that  it  was  without 
foundation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  that  was  investigated  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  What  one  I — A.  A  case  that  was  investigated  by  Major  Bascom, 
at  Bayoa  Sara.  A  Mr.  Webber  was  reported  to  headquarters  as  being 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

Q.  Where  did  Webber  live  ! — A.  Near  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  In  £a8t  Feliciana f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  that  was  investigated  f — A.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  circumstances,  but  I  thinly  there  were  one  or  two  minor 
cases  similar  to  that,  of  fright,  where  there  was  no  proof  at  all  of  dan- 
ger. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  parties  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  the  circumstances  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  complaints  that  were  made,  was  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  well  founded  ?— A.  Do  you  mean  the 
cases  that  came  in  to  the  post  ? 

Q.  Toa  said  there  were  a  great  many  complaints,  did  you  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  said  that  an  investigation  in  one  or  two  cases  showed  to  the 
officer  making  such  investigation  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  rest  of  them,  how  was  it ! — A.  I  do  not  remember 
of  any  of  them  holding 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  really  know  a  great  deal  about  this,  do  you  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  such  things  coming  up,  and  I  do  not 
remember  the  details. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  hearing  of  the  case  of  a  man  named  Payne 
who  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  by  bull-dozers  and  never  heard  of  again  T 
—A.  I  do  not  remember  it.    It  was  not  officially  reported  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  Paul  Johnson  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not 

Q.  A  man  who  was  taken  out  and  supposed  to  be  murdered  f — A.  I 
do  not  remember  those  names. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  who  mad^  these  complaints  to  the  post? — 
A.  Colored  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  any  case  where  white  people  complained  of 
having  been  outraged  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  with  those  who  came 
there  as  to  whether  those  outrages  sprang  from  a  political  motive  t — A. 
It  was  that  they  were  political. 

Q.  You  were  at  two  polls  on  election-day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  vicinity 
of  them. 

Q.  Take  the  poll  you  went  to  in  the  morning.  Who  went  there  with 
you  f — A.  Mr.  Young. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Young  f— A.  Mr.  H.  C.  Young. 

Q.  Who  is  he  f — A.  He  was  running  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  f — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  with  you  from  ! — ^A.  From  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  What  did  you  take  a  democratic  candidate  for  the  legislature  to 
that  poll  with  you  forf — A.  Because  my  orders  were  that  the  disturb- 
ance which  would  probably  occur  on  that  day  would  be  made  by  the 
democrats.  I  knew  Mr.  Young  was  a  leading  democrat  there ;  and  the 
night  before,  I  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  it  was  reported  that  this 
disturbance  would  be  made,  and  that  it  would  be  made  by  democrats. 
He  said  to  me,  ^^  There  will  be  no  disturbance  there  at  all,  lieutenant ; 
but  if  you  would  like  to  go  and  see  for  yourself,  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  enable  you  to  see  it,  in  any  way  you  please."  As  I  was 
nnable  to  take  my  men  there,  I  asked  Mr.  Young  to  go  along  with  me, 
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SO  that  if  any  disturbance  occurred,  iuitiated  by  democrats^  I  might  be 
better  able  to  act  in  the  premises. 

Q.  Then  the  information  which  you  received  led  you  to  believe  that 
you  might  need  Mr.  Young  there,  he  being  a  prominent  democrat! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  with  him  T — A.  In  a  carriage. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  poll  f — A.  About  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  besides  Mr.  Young  ? — A.  I  was  with  several 
others.    I  left  Mr.  Young  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

Q.  Mr.  Young  was  around  there  with  the  crowd,  was  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  he  was  there  there  was  no  trouble  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man  vote  a  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  ticket  they  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  republican  tickets  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  either 
a  republican  ticket  or  a  democratic  ticket,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there! — A.  Walking  around  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  poll. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  on  the  ground ! — A.  Three  or  four 
hundred. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  ! — ^A.  I  suppose  probably  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing ! — A.  Standing  about  there  and  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  men  vote  while  you  were  there! — A.  What 
do  yon  mean  by  voting  ! 

Q.  Handing  in  his  ticket. — ^A.  I  cannot  swear  that  I  did;  bat  I 
thought  that  is  what  they  were  doing.  They  had  papers  in  their  hands 
and  were  standing  at  the  poll — a  large  number. 

Q.  Were  the  white  people  standing  around  there !— A.  Not  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  Were  there  any  near  the  poll ! — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  All  that  yon  know  about  it  is,  that  while  you  and  this  Mr.  Young, 
who  was  well  known  to  the  people,  were  there,  some  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  there  was  no  disturbance  that  you  saw! — A.  I  did  not  see 
any. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  with  Mr.  Young  to  the  poll  at  Port  Hudson  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  sight  of  the  polling-place  at  Port  Hudson 
that  day  ! — A.  I  was  in  sight  of  it  twice  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  each  time  ! — A.  Not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

Q.  ^Vas  Mr.  Young  there  at  the  time  you  were  there  ? — A.  1  do  not 
know  where  he  was. 

Q.  You  had  on  your  uniform  there  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Everybody  knew  you  were  an  oflScer  of  the  United  States  Army  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  twenty  minutes  you  were  there  that  day  you  did  not 
see  any  trouble  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  blacks  were  intimidated  or  not, 
except  that  you  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not ! — A.  That  is  a  question 
that  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were 
or  not  in  every  individual  case. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  were  intimidated ! — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  intimidation  practiced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Hudson  or  Kenard's  store  on  that  day,  but  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Can  you  testify  as  to  whether  the  colored  people  had  or  had  not 
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been  intimidated  by  what  had  occurred  in  the  parish  before? — A.  I  have 
no  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  saw  no  indication  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  have  no  opinion  to  express. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you,  sir,  what  opinion  you  have  to  express,  but  I  ask 
you  what  opinion  you  have,  from  what  you  heard  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaints, and  from  what  you  saw  of  the  colored  people. — A.  I  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  intimidated,  nor  why  they  should  not  be. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  f — ^A.  You  may  express 
it  in  that  language  if  you  choose. 

Q.  I  guess  that  is  about  it.  If  you  do  know  anything  about  it,  please 
let  us  know  what  it  is. — A.  I  saw  no  particular  instance  of  intimidation 
occurring  there  on  that  day.  Previous  to  that  time  I  was  not  there ;  I 
was  down  at  Baton  Bouge,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  expected  to 
answer  such  a  question.    Baton  Bouge  is  twenty  miles  from  there. 

Q.  From  what  you  had  heard  during  the  summer,  had  you  reason  to 
believe  that  the  colored  people  were  intimidated  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not.    That  is  my  answer  to  the  question. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  f — A.  I  have  no  politics  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army! — ^A.  A  little  over  five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  State  were  you  appointed  t — ^A.  From  Virginia. 

Q.  You  are  from  the  State  of  Virginia  ? — A.  I  was  born  there,  but 
was  raised  in  New  York.  My  father  is  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  and  has 
been  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  Were  you  the  officer  who  was  stopped  by  a  bull-dozer  picket  while 
going  npon  some  mission  in  that  country  up  there  ! — A.  I  bad  no  such 
experience. 

Q.  During  that  summer  you  remained  at  your  post  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  from  the  city  into  the  parish  f — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  that  meeting  of  General  Nicholls^s  ? — A. 
I  was  present  and  heard  the  speaking ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for  !— A.  I  was  requested  by  General  Brook 
to  go. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  t — A.  I  suppose  about  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  meeting  began! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  it  closed  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  were  you  while  there  ! — ^A.  I  was  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  Mansur  in  this  case  you  spoke 
of? — ^A.  Not  &om  personal  knowledge.  He  was  arrested  and  bailed,  I 
think. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Mansur  had  offered  $250  to  Coleman  Brown  to 
compromise  with  him  for  the  shooting  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  commandant  of  your  force t— A.  Colonel  Brook  com- 
manded the  district  and  the  post  also  during  the  whole  time  1  was  there. 

Q,  Were  you  adjutant  under  him  f — A.  Yesf  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  these  reports  in  the  first  instance,  or  did  the  per- 
sons go  to  the  commanding  officer? — A.  The  written  reports  made  by 
our  officers  were  addressed  to  me ;  the  complaints  made  by  the  colored 
people  were  made  to  General  Brook. 

Q.  Then  of  them  you  know  nothing  in  the  first  instance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  General  Brook  received  all  those  communicationa  himself? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reports,  then,  of  which  you  have  knowledge,  are  the  reports 
of  officers  made  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  made  no  examination  of  any  case  bat  tbe  one  yoa  have  men 
tioned  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  examine  that  case.  I  was  merely  present  when 
the  examination  was  going  on. 

Q.  When  the  examination  waa  going  on  before  whom  ? — ^A.  General 
Brook  and  the  attending  surgeon. 

Q.  What  examination  was  made  there  in  your  presence  ! — A.  The 
question  was  asked  why  the  refugee  was  there ;  and  he  said  he  was  there 
because  he  had  been  shot  and  was  afraid  to  return  home.  He  was  then 
examined  by  the  surgeon  to  find  if  he  could  relieve  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  examining  surgeon  f — A.  Dr.  Taylor. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  report  to  t — ^A.  General  Brooke. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  final  report  on  the  case! — A.  It  was  a  verbal 
report  merely.  1  heard  him  express  himself  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
that  it  was  a  gunshot-wound,  and  unable  to  find  the  ball. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  being  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  a  gunshot- wound  f — ^A.  The  only  reason  I  remember  is 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  shot. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  to  the  Military  Academy? — A.  In  1867. 

Q.  Where  were  you  residing  at  the  time  of  your  appointment! — A.  I 
was  in  Washington  at  that  time,  living  with  General  Grant. 

Q.  Where  were  you  appointed  from  ! — ^A.  West  Virginia. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  politics ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A. 
That  if  the  opportunity  to  vote  was  offered  me  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Offered  to  you  how  !  As  an  oflQcer  in  the  Army  ! — A.  In  any  way 
For  instance,  if  I  were  at  home  for  a  length  of  time,  and  had  a  chance 
to  vote. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  if  you  were  out  of  the  Army! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  an  officer  of  the  Army  has  any  business  with  politics. 

Q.  Have  you  any  political  convictions  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
question  means. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  convictions  in  regard  to  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country  and  the  issues  involved  between  the  political  parties! — 
A.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  am  convinced  of  it  is  that  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country  are  in  a  pretty  badstate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  political  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  questions  be- 
fore the  country  now! — ^A.  (ycrtainly  I  have,  as  a  citizen ;  nothing  else. 

Q.  As  to  those  convictions,  are  you  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — A. 
If  you  will  put  it  ^'  sympathies,"  I  can  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  your  sympathies  ! — A.  They  are  with  neither  party 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Port  Hudson  you  say  you  were  for  a  short  time 
at  the  polling-place,  where  they  were  voting ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  you  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  you  were 
at  Port  Hudson  that  day! — A.  About  one  hundred  yards.  My  camp 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  off. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  the  balance  of  the  time  at  your  camp! — A.  I  was 
there  all  the  time  except  when  absent  at  the  other  ward,  and  twice  that 
I  left  the  camp  to  go  up  to  the  polls. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  you  were  there  did  yon  see  any  act  of  intimi- 
dation practiced  by  anybody  against  a  voter  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  colored  man  whom  you  addressed  at  the  fourth  ward 
poll  on  the  subject  of  intimidation  at  a  place  where  he  could  communi- 
cate freely  with  you,  without  being  checked  or  influenced  by  others! — 
A.  He  could  talk  to  me  without  being  heard  by  any  one  else. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  hear  your  conversation  ! — A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Helaagbed^and  said  anybody  could  vote  there  as  he  pleased  f — 
A.  Yes;  that  was  the  substance  of  his  reply.  I  think  his  answer  was 
that  he  could  vote  there  as  he  pleased. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  camp  was  in  about  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  polling-place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  sight  of  the  polling-place  more  than  about  twenty 
minutes  ? — ^A.  J  was  not. 

Q.  Was  your  camp  out  of  sight  of  the  polling-place  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  there,  except  for 
about  twenty  minutes  that  you  were  there  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  spoke  to  this  colored  man  f — A.  At  Kennett's 
store,  I  think,  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  That  is  the  place  where  you  rode  up  to  the  polling-place  with  this 
prominent  democrat,  Mr.  Young  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  colored  min  you  spoke  to  during  the  day  ! — A. 
The  only  one  in  the  vicinity  of  that  poll. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  colored  man  you  spoke  to  during  the  day  who 
was  there  to  votef — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  colored  man  whom  you  spoke  to  at  that  poll 
there,  daring  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  you  were  there  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  the  white  people  about  there  at  that  poll  f — 
A.  I  did  not  have  any  particular  conversation  with  anybody.  I  spoke 
to  one  gentleman  when  I  got  out  of  the  carriage. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Were  not  you  introduced  by  Mr.  Young  to  other  white  gentle- 
men ?— A.  He  introduced  me  to  one  or  two  when  I  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Q.  Were  they  prominent  democrats  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  saw 
them  before,  and  did  not  stop  to  speak  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  This  negro  man  said  he  could  vote  as  he  pleased  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
or  Uiat  it  could  be  done  there. 

Q.  When  he  used  the  words,  "  I  can  vote  here  as  I  please,-'  did  he  put 
any  emphasis  upon  the  word  "  I  ^ — A.  I  do  not  rememeber  whether  he 
emphasized  it  or  not. 

Q.  What  colored  men  did  you  talk  with  at  the  other  poll  that  day  !— 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  white  men  at  the  other  poll  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Young  at  the  poll  when  you  came  up  there  at  Port  Hud- 
son f— A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  there  four  days,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  white  gentlemen  in  that 
vicinity  f — ^A.  They  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  this  Mr.  Young  before  you  went  to  Port  Hud- 
son t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him  f — A.  At  the  railroad-depot.  I  went 
in,  and  seeing  him  there  I  asked  if  he  was  a  railroad  ofQcial.  J.  wanted  a 
eamping-gronnd.    That  is  the  way  our  acquaintance  began. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  colored  man  you  spoke  to  f — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  anybody  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  How  long  were  you  at  that  poll !— A.  About  three  quarters  of  an 
hoar. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  meet  tbe  colored  man  you  spoke  to  ? — A.  Near  the 
poll. 

Q.  In  any  bonse  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  on  tbe  ground. 

Q.  Wa&  tbe  poll  in  a  store  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  term  em 
braces  all  that  is  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  ballot-box,  all  the 
room  it  is  in,  or  just  the  window  where  the  box  was. 

Q.  Where  was  the  room  i — A.  The  room  was  inside  of  the  house. 

Q.  Was  there  a  store  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  tbe  colored  man  in  the  store  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  tbe  ground  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Yon  were  at  President  Grant's  house  when  yon  were  appointed  to 
the  Military  Academy  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A.  As  a  visitor. 
Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  went  to  Baton  Bouge  after  the  12th  of  June  %—A.  Yes,  sir ; 
about  the  27th. 

Q.  Then,  this  case  of  Payne's  and  other  cases  that  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  that  date,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  know  anything  about  t — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  those  cases  at  all. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not.  _ . . 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  C.  YOUNG. 

Januaby  4r— 10  a.  m. 

Henby  0.  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  t^tifled  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — ^Answer.  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  In  what  parish  is  that  ?— A.  East  Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  In  what  ward  !— A.  The  fifth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! — A.  I  have  lived  in  that  ward 
since  1867.    I  was  born  in  the  fourth  ward,  and  raised  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Forty-eight. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  parish  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  office? — ^A.  For  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  On  what  ticket  ? — ^A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Are  you  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  people  living  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  wards  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Colored  as  well  as  white  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  An  active  part, 
speaking  and  canvassing  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  over  the  parish  f — A.  I  went  over  several  wards 
and  to  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge.  I  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  at 
several  places  establishing  clubs,  and  also  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
I  was  frequently  in  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  Where  does  the  eleventh  ward  lief — ^A.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  parish,  adjoining  ward  four  on  the  east  It  is  east  of  the  fourth  ward, 
across  the  Gomite  Biver. 

Q.  It  lies  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  exU^uds  somewhat  south  of  the  south  line  of  the  fourth  ward  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  conies  down  below  the  fourth  and  third,  I  suppose. 

Q,  In  what  wards  did  you  organize  democratic  clubs  t — A.  In  the  fifth 
ward  and  in  the  fourth.  In  the  other  wards,  the  clubs  were  already  or- 
ganized when  I  went  there. 

Q.  In  the  fifth  ward,  who  was  the  president  of  the  democratic  club  ! — 
A.  Captain  G.  C.  Mills  was  president  of  one  and  M.  T.  Carpenter  of  the 
other. 

Q.  In  the  fourth  ward  f — A.  In  the  fourth  ward  they  had  four  clubs. 

(},  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  presidents  of  those  four  clubs  I — A. 
Yes,  sir.    J.  T.  \"oung  was  one. 

Q.  Was  he  related  to  you  I — A.  A  cousin. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  second  club  ? — A.  Mr.  D.  H.  Coch- 
raoe. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  third  I — A.  Mr.  Cheney^  I  forget  his 
iDJtiala,  but  I  think  his  first  name  was  William. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  fourth  T — A.  T.  B.  Brown, 

Q.  Take  the  first  club  in  the  fifth  ward — were  there  any  colored  mem- 
bers in  it  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  regu- 
lar members  in  that  club. 

Q.  In  Captain  Mills's  club  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  the  second  club,  ]\Ir.  Carpenter's  f — A.  I  think 
there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  in  that  club. 

Q.  ^Vhere  did  Captain  Mills's  club  have  its  usual  place  of  meeting  ? — 
A.  At  a  x>lace  known  as  Smith's  store. 

Q.  flow  far  was  that  from  Port  Hudson  ! — A.  Between  five  and  six 
miles. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — ^A.  A  little^south  of  east. 

Q.  Where  did  Carpenter's  club  have  its  usual  place  of  meeting  ? — A. 
la  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  who  were  members  of  Mr.  Young's 
club  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  number  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  It  was  something  over 
a  hundred. 

Q.  Where  did  it  have  its  place  of  meeting  t — A.  At  the  Plains  store 
five  miles  east,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  line  of  the  parish  of  East 
Feliciana. 

Q.  Mr.  Cocbrane's  club,  where  was  its  place  of  meeting ! — A.  South- 
east of  the  Plains  store. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  people  belonged  to  that  club  ? — A.  He 
had  upwards  of  forty  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Cheney's  club,  how  many  were  there  in  that ! — A.  About  the 
same  number. 

y.  Where  was  that  located  ? — A.  South  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  place, 
about  four  miles. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown's  club  ! — A.  That  was  still  further  south,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  ward. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  belonged  to  his  club  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  positively ;  I  think  he  had  eighty  or  ninety  members,  or  perhaps 
a  hundred. 

Q.  Colored  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  Captain  Mills's  club  ! — A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  several. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  any  time  when  there  was  any  considerable 
number  of  colored  men  in  attendance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  that  club  f     A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  knew  a  great  many  of  them,  and  they  all  knew  me. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  freely  with  them  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  they  express  themselves,  the  colored  men,  with  reference 
to  their  being  there  willingly  or  unwillingly  ?  What  were  their  expres- 
sions as  to  their  political  sentiments,  and  if  they  had  changed,  why  ? — 
A.  They  seemed  enthusiastic.  Their  common  expression  was,  that  they 
bad  tried  the  other  party  a  great  while,  and  had  received  no  benefit 
from  it;  that  they  saw  now  that  the  country  was  going  to  destruction 
under  the  rule  of  that  party,  and  they  had  therefore  concluded  to  make 
a  change. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  Captain  Mills's  club 
who  said  he  wa«  reluctant  to  be  a  member  of  the  club,  or  of  the  demo- 
cratic party! — A.  No,  sir;  no  man  who  was  reluctant  after  he  was 
talked  to  and  matters  explained  to  him. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  a  time  when  any  considerable  number  of  col- 
ored men  joined  the  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  of  its  organization. 

Q.  State  how  they  joined — whether  there  was  any  attempt  at  intimi- 
dation.— A.  We  had  notice  circulated  that  on  a  given  day  there  wouhl 
be  speeches  made  at  Smith's  store ;  and,  according  to  appointment,  I 
and  Judge  McVey  and  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  of  Baton  Rouge,  were  there. 
I  think  we  three  were  all  the  speaiters  that  were  engaged  in  opening 
the  meeting.  We  addressed  them.  We  made  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  as  we  conceived  them  to  be.  After  we  were  through,  the  most  of 
them  came  up  and  signed  their  names  to  the  articles  forming  the  club. 
After  that  was  done,  one  prominent  colored  man  in  the  club,  a  preacher, 
named  Sam  Robinson,  got  up  and  made  an  address,  and  that  finished 
the  matter,  and  every  one  that  was  present  joined  the  club. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  Robinson  said  to  his  colored  brethren  that  had 
that  effect  upon  them  f — A.  The  substance  of  it  was  pretty  much  what 
I  have  stated ;  pretty  much  the  same  as  we  had  stated  it.  He  avowed 
himself  a  republican,  and  said  that  he  had  worked  in  the  party  for  seven 
years,  and  that  he  was  worse  off  now  than  he  was  in  the  beginning ; 
and  that  he  thought  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it;  that  he  could  see 
no  other  way  to  hope  for  anything  better  till  there  was  a  change,  and 
he  had  determined  to  try  a  change,  and  recommended  all  his  colored 
friends  to  do  the  same.  He  told  them  that  at  any  rate  they  could  not 
be  injured  by  it,  beeause  things  could  not  be  any  worse  than  they  were, 
and  that  if  the  democratic  party  did  not  fulfill  their  promises  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  back  to  the  republicans  again.  That  is 
the  substance  of  what  he  said ;  not  his  exact  language. 

Q.  In  his  remarks,  or  in  the  remarks  made  by  any  of  the  other  speak- 
ers, was  there  any  threat  or  any  effort  to  intimidate? — A.  No,  sir; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimation  that  the  colored  men  would  not  be  pro- 
tected if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  !-^A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  distinctly  understood  that  as  freemen  they  had  a  right  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  and  that  we  wanted  them  to  exercise  their  rights 
and  their  duty.    I  took  particular  pains  to  impress  that  point. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Carpenter's  club  at  any  time  when  there  was  any  at- 
tendance of  colored  persons  who  joined  the  club! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  ad- 
dressed the  club  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

•    Q.  What  took  place  there  with  reference  to  colored  men  joining  the 
club  or  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting! — A.  Several  of 
the  colored  members  were  in  the  habit  of  making  remarks  at  the  meet- 
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ings,and  they  took  part  iu  the  proceedings.    The  substance  of  their 
^leeches  was  about  the  same  all  over  the  parish. 

Q.  State  about  the  number  of  colored  men  iu  the  fifth  ward  who  took 
lojthiDg  like  an  active  part,  or  leading  part,  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  give  their  names,  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  Robert  Henderson, 
Robert  Harrington,  George  Washington  ;  and  then  there  were  several 
miDorones.  Of  those  less  prominent  one  was  named  Charles  Ringgold, 
I  think ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  Ringgolds,  and  I  am  not  posi- 
tive as  to  his  first  name. 

Q.  Where  did  Samuel  Robinson,  the  colored  preacher,  live! — A.  In 
the  fifth  ward.    He  was  of  Captain  Mills's  club. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  some  prominent  colored  men  in  the 
fourth  ward  f — A.  Merritt  Williams,  Joe  Coleman ;  and  there  were 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  either  of  those  men  speak  at  meetings  in  the  fourth 
ward  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  happen  to  be  present ;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  Samuel  Robinson  canvass  in  those  two  wards  ! 
Did  he  make  speeches  in  both  wards  f — A.  I  think  not.  We  had  better 
colored  speakers  than  he  was — more  fluent — who  went  around. 

Q.  And  who  canvassed  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  those  men. — A.  George  H.  Jackson 
stood  foremost. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live! — A.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  f — A.  There  was  Plunkett,  for  one. 

Q.  Which  Plunkett  T— A.  Ed.,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ? — A.  At  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  ! — ^A.  There  was  another  mau  in  the  fourth 
ward  by  the  name  of  Charles  Goft',  who  spoke  with  very  good  efiect. 

Q.  Of  the  general  canvassers  who  made  speeches  in  the  two  wards 
were  there  any  more  T — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  Scott  Gordon  and  Ebo 
Blood. 

Q.  In  conducting  the  canvass  in  that  parish  what  was  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  democratic  canvassers,  yourself  among  the  rest,  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  it,  with  reference  to  peaee  and  order  f — 
A.  We  were  very  strongly  in  favor  of  peace  and  order,  and  insisted 
npon  every  one  having  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased, 

Q.  Had  you  any  apprehensions,  or  was  there  any  particular  reason 
why  you  were  specially  anxious  on  that  occasion  to  have  everything 
qaiet  and  peaceable? — A.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  did  not  want  to 
have  the  office  unless  I  was  fairly  elected.  I  wanted  to  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  if  there 
was  any  unfairness  the  election  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  you  make,  if  any,  to  avoid  giving  any  just  grouud 
of  complaint  on  that  subject,  or  anything  that  would  be  a  pretext? — A. 
We  counselled  over  it,  and  the  same  course  was  pursued  everywhere. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  using  his  best  efforts  to  that  end. 

Q.  Was  any  republican  meeting  in  your  part  of  the  parish  disturbed 
or  interfered  with,  or  broken  up,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  prevent  any  republican  meeting 
from  assembling  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  col- 
orwi  people  at  republican  meetings! — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  th<^  time  of  the  difficulty  at  Mount  Pleasant 
plantation? — A.  I  was  at  Port  Hudson.  I  had  just  arrived  at  home 
that  day.  I  had  been  out  in  the  country,  and  got  home  that  Saturday 
evening  after  the  fuss  occurred.  i    ^^^ i ^ 
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Q.  Do  you  know  aiiytbiug  about  wbat  transpired  tbat  Saturday 
evening  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  was  present  Sunday,  and  know  what  transpired 
Saturday  evening. 

Q.  Of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but 
I  saw  persons  coming  from  there  every  few  minutes  and  reporting. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  witness  need  not  state  what  others  said  to 
him. 

Senator  McDonald.  Any  furtber  than  what  he  may  have  learned 
from  inquiries  tbat  he  made  at  the  time  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  difficulty. 

Tbe  Witness,  (resuming  his  answer.)  About  tbree  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  two  or  tbree  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  my 
house  and  informed  me  tbat  Ellis  bad  been  sbot.  He  was  a  man  who 
lived  on  my  uncle's  place.  Just  previous  to  that,  we  bad  a  negro 
woman  cooking  for  our  family,  wbo  was  in  great  distress  about  her 
brotber,  William  Simuis,  who  bad  been  arrested  by  some  parties.  She 
came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  intercede  and  protect  him.  I  told  her  he 
would  not  be  hurt  if  be  was  innocent.  I  did  not  know  tben  what  was 
tbe  matter,  but  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  tbree  young  men  from 
tbe  country  came  in  and  told  me  about  tbe  sliooting  of  Ellis,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  arrest  certain  parties,  wbo,  from  Ellis's  stateraeut, 
were  believed  to  bave  done  it,  and  wbo  were  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Ellis  after  he  was  shot  and  before  he  died  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  living  from  where  you  lived  ! — A.  Five  miles. 

Q.  On  your  uncle's  plantation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bis  politics  were? — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge, I  supposed  him  to  be  a  democrat.  I  cannot  tell  a  man's  politics 
except  from  hearsay. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  that  Ellis  had  been  shot !— A.  About 
two  or  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
shot  the  night  before. 

Q.  State  what  part,  if  any,  you  took  in  inquiring  into  the  afifair? — A. 
These  young  men  told  me  they  had  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  parties 
on  tbe  Mount  Pleasant  place,  tbat  Ellis  had  said  were  implicated  in  the 
shooting.  They  went  otf,  and  in  tbe  course  of  two  or  three  hours  they 
returned  and  said  they  had  been  fired  into  by  a  posse  of  men  posted  iii 
the  road,  who  bad  fired  upon  them  with  a  small  cannon  that  they  had 
mounted  in  the  road.  They  told  me  that  they  had  endeavored  through 
Carpenter  to  hold  intercourse  with  them.  Carpenter  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  a  woman  living  there  who  had  once  worked  at  his  house,  and 
he  saw  her  there  and  asked  her  to  go  in  and  tell  them  what  their  busi- 
ness was,  and  that  they  would  not  be  interrupted,  any  one  who  was 
innocent.  She  started  to  go,  but  when  she  got  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  they  were  they  stopped  her  and  told  her  to  go 
back.  She  hesitated,  and  they  told  her  if  she  did  not  go  back  they 
Tvould  shoot  her,  and  she  was  forced  to  come  back  and  tell  him  that 
they  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  outsiders.  I,  myself,  took  no  part 
in  it  till  the  next  day.  I  then  went  down  with  them,  and  we  found  in 
the  open  part  of  the  place  nobody  at  all  in  a  position  for  fighting.  We 
inquired  of  some  of  the  people  that  were  left  what  bad  become  of  them. 
George  >Vashington  was  the  name  of  one  man  we  inquired  of.  He  said 
they  had  left  in  a  body  about  an  hour  before  daylight  and  gone  off,  he 
could  not  tell  where  to,  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  him  what  their  number  wast — A.  I  saw  none 
of  tliem  :  but  some  of  the  men  tbat  were  on  horseback,  looking  over  the 
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place,  fonnd  a  trail  where  they  had  gone  along.  I  saw  the  trail  myself. 
About  150  yards  from  the  cane-brake  or  woods  lying  back  of  the  place , 
the  party  was  fired  on  from  the  bushes,  both  with  cannon  and  small- 
anns.  Major  Sherman  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  a  horse  was  killed 
00  the  side  of  the  white  people.  They  retired  then  for  a  little  while, 
and,  after  making  some  preparations,  they  scoured  the  woods,  but  could 
not  find  them.    They  had  made  their  escape. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  captured  ? — A.  None  that  day  that  1  saw. 
There  were  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  outside  who  were  suspected,  who 
were  taken  to  Port  Hudson  and  kept  confined  till  the  next  day,  Monday. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at'what  time  Captain  McGrath's  comp;jny  came 
upon  the  ground  that  Saturday  f — A.  I  think  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ! — A.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Foreman. 

Q.  Who  took  charge  of  those  prisoners  f — A.  They  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  sheriff,  and  he  called  in  Captain  McGrath's  posse  to  assist 
him. 

Q.  Did  Captain  McGrath  and  his  company  have  the  immediate  cus- 
tody of  the  prisoners  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  Ellis  died  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  that  time  was  there  any  other  colored  man  shot  at  by  i)ar- 
lies  that  were  charged  with  belonging  to  this  Mount  Pleasant  crowd  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  a  man  named  Fmnk  Carter,  on  the  same  place,  was  shot  at 
that  same  night. 

Q.  Were  there  any  records  found  at  Mount  Pleasant  of  any  organiza- 
tion ?— A.  There  was  a  book  found. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  papers,  if  any  ? — A.  I  think  they 
were  put  in  the  charge  of  some  one.  Mr,  Slaughter,  I  think,  had  the 
hook  that  day.  He  found  it,  and  showed  it  to  several  of  us,  and  to 
Major  Bascom,  who  was  present  on  that  day. 

Q.  What  time  did  Major  Bascom  come  there  f — A.  About  2  or  3 
o'clock. 

Q.  On  Sunday  evening!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  book  found! — A.  It  was  found  in  a  bundle  of  other 
things  belonging  to  a  man  named  Moncrieffe.  So  Mr.  Slaughter  told 
me. 

Q.  Was  Moncrieffe  there  !— A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  were  in  and  about  that  Mount 
Pleasant  plantation! — A.  I  cannot  say,  but  there  were  about  forty  of 
the  purchasers,  or  regular  tenants,  interested  in  the  place.  They  hired 
bands,  and  I  cannot  possibly  tell  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  place  on  that  plantation  that  was  a  sort 
of  headquarters  for  the  tenants  that  were  living  there  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Triplett  had  formerly  been  the  manager  of  the  plantation,  had 
he  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ed.  Triplett!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  he  living  at  that  time  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  giu-house  in  that  vicinity ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  bank  of,  or  near  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  landing  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  public  landing! — A.  There  was  a  warehouse  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  landing  and  gin  house  was,  or  not,  a 
sort  of  central  place  for  the  colored  people  on  the  plantation  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir  J  all  the  goods  were  shipped  and  received  there,  and  all  the 
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ginning  was  done  theie.    It  was  owned  in  common,  I  believe,  by  them 

all. 

i  I Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  this  affair  at  Mount  Pleasant 

plantation  occurred  ? — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  ! — A.  Some  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election !— A.  At  the  fifth 
ward;  I  also  visited  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  attended  political  meetings  at  Baton  Honge 
as  well  as  in  these  country  wards  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  barbecue  there? — A.  1  was. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  that  take  place  ? — A.  That  was  early  in  Sep- 
tember, ot  possibly  the  first  of  October,  or  later  in  September. 

Q.  Who  made  speeches  there! — A.  General  Nichols,  Mr.  Ogden, 
George  II.  Jackson,  Mr.  Voorhees  spoke  at  one  stand,  and  there  was 
another  stand  where  several  others  spoke.    Mr.  Hunt  was  one. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Wiltz  there  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  persons  were  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  ? — 
A.  I  thought  there  were  five  or  six  thousand. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  them  were  colored  ? — A.  Two-thirds  of 
them,  I  guess. 

Q.  What  part  did  the  colored  people  take  in  the  meeting? — A.  They 
were  very  enthusiastic.  They  marched  in  procession.  This  man  Jack- 
son, who  spoke,  was  a  colored  man.  They  seemed  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anybody. 

Q.  At  what  points  in  the  other  wards  did  you  attend  meetings  ? — A. 
Morgan^s  store,  in  the  tenth  ward,  was  one. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Port  Hudson  t — A.  Twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  miles. 

Q.  It  was  near  the  center  of  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  central 
part. 

Q.  How  far  from  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q.  In  which  direction  ? — A.  East. 

Q.  Did  these  country  stores,  located  in  the  different  wards  around 
there,  form  a  sort  of  central  place  for  meetings  and  assemblages  of  all 
sorts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  generally  selected  a  central  locality  for  their 
stores. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  interior  towns  in  the  parish,  are  tliere  ? — A. 
None,  hardly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  number  of  colored  men  who 
are  members  of  the  democratic  club  in  the  tenth  ward  ? — A.  I  saw  a 
great  many  there,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  but 
do  not  remember  the  names. 

Q.  At  any  time  when  you  were  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  tenth 
ward,  were  there  any  colored  men  who  addressed  the  meeting ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  one  colored  preacher  who  spoke ;  I  have  forgotten 
the  name;  he  lives  on  Daniel  Morgan's  place,  and  he  introduced  him 
to  us. 

Q.  Were  you  also  in  the  eleventh  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  voters  are  there  in  the  eleventh  ward ! — 
A.  Very  few ;  I  think  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy.  In  fact,  both  the 
eleventh  and  tenth  wards  are  pretty  much  all  white. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  attend  any  meetings  in  the  eleventh  ward  ? — 
A.  At  a  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Westbrook,  near  the  center  of  the  ward. 

Q.  Is  that  where  the  polling-place  usually  is? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
so ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  were  any  colored  people  there 
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taking  part  in  tlie  m*^ting  ? — A.  Yea,  sir.  There  was  one  colored  man 
there  that  I  remember,  a  colored  speaker  and  preacher,  by  the  name  of 
Beny  Spillers. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  place  in  the  parish  where  you  attended 
meetings  besides  those  yon  have  named  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  colored  people  who  attended  the 
meetings  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  wards,  as  to  whether  they  were  active 
witii  the  democratic  party! — A.  They  seemed  to -be  very  enthusiastic 
They  were  all  doing  as  they  pleased,  as  though  they  had  a  choice  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  intimidation! — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw 
none. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  of  any  kind  as  to  not  protecting  them  or 
giving  them  protection  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  not  employing  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  arguments,  in  a  general  way,  used  by  these  colored 
spiers  that  came  from  the  eleventh  ward,  to  their  colored  brethren! — 
A.  Generally,  they  said  that  we  were  people  of  the  same  country ;  that 
we  ought  to  be  friendly  ;  that  we  ought  to  work  together  for  our  mutual 
interest ;  and  that  certainly  something  was  wrong  in  the  present  system 
of  government,  and  they  were  willing  and  anxious  that  all  should  try 
the  other  side  a  while.  A  good  many  stated  that  they  were  still  repub- 
licans, and  expected  to  remain  so,  but  they  would  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  this  time  in  order  to  give  that  party  a  trial ;  that  if  they  failed  to 
keep  their  promises,  why  thoy  could  go  back  and  support  their  old 
party. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  day  of  election  you  were  at  Port  Hudson, 
and  at  the  fourth  ward  poll ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  circumstances  of  your  going  to  the  fourth  ward 
poll ;  how  you  came  to  go  there,  and  how  long  you  remained. — A.  I 
was  absent  from  home  on  Monday  evening.  Lieutenant  Rowe  called  to 
see  me.  He  left  word  with  my  wife  that  when  I  came  back  he  wished 
I  would  come  over  to  his  tent.  I  did  so.  When  I  got  there  he  told  me 
that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  General  Brook,  at  Baton 
Roage,  in  which  he  stated  there  were  apprehensions  of  troubles  at  the 
foarth  ward.  He  asked  my  opinion  about  it.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
believe  it  possible ;  that  T  knew  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  as  far  as  our  side  was  concerned  I  knew  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  it,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  him,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself,  I  preferred  to  take  him  out  next  day  in  my  buggy 
if  he  wanted  to  visit  there,  which  I  did  after  the  poll  opened  at  Port 
Hodson,  and  everything  started  off. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Port  Hudson  to  go  out  to  the  fourth 
ward  f — A.  About  ten  o'clock,  I  reckon,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  distance  is  it  out  to  the  fourth  ward  poll  at  Port  Hudson  ! — 
A  It  is  about  six  miles,  little  south  of  east. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  fourth-ward  poll  ? — A.  I  suppose 
we  were  there  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  while  you  were  there,  in  reference  to  the  vot- 
ing f— -A.  I  did  not  go  near  to  the  voting-place.  It  was  in  a  little  house, 
and  there  was  an  immense  crowd  around  it,  and  I  had  to  stay  and 
watch  my  buggy — watch  my  horse,  which  was  a  little  restive,  but  I 
saw  two  or  three  hundred  people  there,  all  mingled  up,  of  both  colors. 
They  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves,  talking  friendly,  and  in  the 
best  of  humor. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  talk  with  any  colored  person  there  that  day,  of  your  ac- 
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quaintance,  who  came  up  to  your  buggy  where  you  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  spoke  to  several — that  is,  passed  the  compliments  of  the  day.  I  said 
nothing  about  politics. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  of  them  as  to  how  the  voting  was 
getting  along,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  They  complained  to  me 
that  it  was  getting  along  too  slow.  They  were  apprehensive  they  could 
not  poll  all  their  votes ;  they  were  working  slow ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  intimidation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Or  interference  with  voters  in  voting  f^A.  No,  sir  ;  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Was  there  any  indication  of  disturbance  of  any  kind  1 — ^A.  None 
in  the  least.    All  seemed  to  be  laughing — enjoying  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  white  persons  there  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was,  they  told  me  that  they  seemed  to  be  all  holding 
back  the  vote,  seeing  that  they  were  all  going  one  way;  all  wanted  to 
vote  one  way,  and  they  thought  the  commissioner 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  commissioners  were  at  that  poll  ? — A.  I 
heard  of  one.  I  did  not!  see  them  that  I  remember.  That  was  Le  Blanc, 
who  was  ex-sheriff  of  our  parish.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners. 
The  others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  white  people  you  met  there  as  to  why 
you  and  Lieutenant  Kowe  had  come  over  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  men- 
tioned it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  of  them  as  to  whether  there  was  aoy 

ground A.  Yes,  sir.    They  told  me  it  was  all  ridiculous  stuff;  that 

there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  guess  we  had  better  not  have  too  many  state- 
ments of  that  kind. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  if  he  went  there  to  make  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  I  went. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  went  there  with  Lieutenant  Rowe  to  see  if 
there  was  any  disturbance. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Is  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
committee  by  having  the  witness  repeat  the  statements  of  these  men  as 
to  the  election  being  a  peaceful  and  quiet  one?  Of  course  they  would 
tell  the  witness  so.  I  only  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  taking  up  time 
unnecessarily  with  irrelevant  matter. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  irrelevant  matter.  It  is 
what  these  men  said  to  their  candidates. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Of  course,  if  everything  he  saw  there  was  peace- 
able and  quiet,  why,  of  course,  he  can  state  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  he  learned  there  was  any  apprehension  of  trou- 
ble or  any  reason  to  suppose  there  was 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  will  withdraw  any  objection  I  have. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  these  men  said  to  you  particularly ;  I  want 
you  to  state  whether  on  your  inquiries  you  learned  there  was  any  ap- 
prehension of  trouble,  or  cause  to  apprehend  trouble,  or  otherwise? — 
A.  There  was  none. 

Q.  W^hat  time  did  you  get  back  to  Port  Hudson  ?— A.  Well,  I  think 
about  one  o'clock  ;  somewhere  between  that  and  two. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Fifth  Ward 
Club  down  here  in  the  fourth  ward  polls  came  in — Captain  Mills  and 
his  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Describe  the  reception  of  that  vote  of  Gaptaia  Mills's  company. 

State  who  was  with  him,  white  and  colored. — A.  Mr.  Samuels,  I  think, 
was  with  him,  and  several  other  white  persons.  Then  almost  the  entire 
colored  club.  They  came  in  procession  with  a  United  States  flag.  They 
hitched  their  horses  and  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  voted  as  they 
saw  fit  and  when  opportunity  offered. 

Q.  Was  tkeie  any  forcing  of  these  men  to  vote  by  Captain  Mills  or 
Mr.  Samuels,  or  any  of  the  white  men  who  came  with  them  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  taking  away  from  them  their  registration-papers 
and  leading  them  up  to  the  polls  by  either  of  these  parties  ! — A.  No, 
ar. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  number  of  these  colored  democrats  who  were 
in  that  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  them  did  yon  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
Dames,  but  I  know  them  all  by  sight. 

Q.  Did  yoa  converse  with  any  of  them  that  day  when  they  came 
in!— A.  Several  of  them;  and  they  would  get  us  to  change  their 
tickets  a  little.  They  would  scratch  one  local  officer  and  put  on 
another;  and  several  that  voted  the  republican  ticket  would  scratch 
one  of  the  representatives  off  and  put  my  name  ou  it.  It  was  all  per- 
fectly friendly. 

Q.  Several  of  these  colored  men  voted  the  republican  ticket  with  the 
exception  of  your  name ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  ten  in  all.  They 
would  vote  the  full  republican  ticket,  inserting  my  name  in  place  of  one 
of  the  representatives;  they  would  call  on  their  white  friends  to  fix 
their  tickets,  which,  in  every  instance  I  heard  of  or  saw,  was  done  per- 
fectly fair  and  as  they  requested. 

Q.  Just  according  to  their  request  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  secret  political  organization  1 — A.  I 
used  to  belong  to  the  White  Camellias. 

Q.  You  were  a  Knight  of  the  White  Camellia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  several  years  ago. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q  About  what  time  was  it ;  was  it  at  the  time  you  carried  the  State, 
as  you  have  called  it,  in  186S,  that  this  order  of  the  White  Camellia 
flonrished  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Senator  Wadleigh,  do  you  think  that  is  a  proper 
question  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Well,  1  will  put  the  question  in  this  form:  was 
it  in  the  year  1868  ? 

A  Really,  I  do  not  remember;  I  never  paid  any  attention.  I  joined 
it  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  in  1863  or  not  that  that  order 
was  in  existence! — A.  I  could  not  be  positive. 

Q.  What  was  the  ohject  of  it? — A.  I  really  do  not  remember  now 
much  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  object  was  ? — A.  Well,  if  I  did,  if  it 
was  secret  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  nature  of  your  oath  is  such  that  you 
cannot  divulge  It ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  cannot  divulge  the  secrets. 

Q.  And  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  then  on  that  ground  ? — 
A.  As  I  would  answer  with  regard  to  any  secret  organization,  no  matter 
what  it  was. 
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Q.  How  long  since  the  order  was  in  existence  f — A.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber; it  has  been  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  "What  were  the  names  of  the  officers! — A.  Really,  I  do  not  re- 
member that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  designations  of  any  of  the  officers  of  that 
secret  organization! — A.  I  think  there  was  a  grand  commander,  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ! — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  was  J,  ^W. 
Dupr6,  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Now  a  prominent  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  lie  is  now  a  member- 
elect  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  ever  meet  with  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camellia! — A.  Only  once. 

Q.  Where  was  that ! — A.  In  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  How  many  were  present! — A.  Well,  I  suppose  fifteen  or  twenty, 
as  far  as  I  remember.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  at  night,  and  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons,  or  any  of  them,  who  were  there  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  be  positive  as  to  any  but  Dupr<S.  M.  C.  Aldrich  I  re- 
member. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Aldrich  now  living  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  prominent  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  You  say  you  cannot  remember  any  of  the  rest  of  them  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  oath  when  you  joined  that  organization  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  of  a  political  character  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  objects,  then,  if  they  were  not  political ! — A.  'Well, 
I  say  it  is  indistinct  to  me  now.  It  made  so  little  impression  on  me  that 
I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  the  business  of  the  club  have  any  reference  to  the  colored 
people  ! — A.  Nothing  against  them. 

Q.  Did  it  have  any  reference  to  them  ! — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  it  had, 
directly. 

Q.  Had  it  indirectly  ! — A.  It  might  have  had,  yes.  I  think  not.  It 
was  rather  on  the  plan  of  letting  them  alone. 

Q.  In  what  way! — A.  It  could  not  interfere  with  them. 

Q.  You  say  it  could  not  interfere  with  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  Because  I  do  not  remember  anything  in  the  order 
that  taught  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  this  organization  had  no  existence  since 
1868, 1  do  not  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this  investigation. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  has  something  to  do  with  this  witness,  and 
the  character  of  his  testimony. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  think  it  has.  The  questions  are  put  to  ^how 
how  much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of  this  witness  and  his 
feeling  and  bias  in  this  matter. 

Senator  McDonald.  One  of  the  witnesses  introduced  by  the  republi- 
can managers  said  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  an  organization  that  seems  to  have  had  no 
existence  since  1868. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  witness  to  whom  you  refer  was  a  democrat 
when  he  was  admitted  to  it. 

Senator  McDoi^ald.  Yes;  he  was  a  democrat  when  he  was  admitted. 
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The  committee  determining  that  tlie  examination  was  a  proper  one, 
aDd  might  be  proceeded  with,  Senator  McDonald  said:  1  desire  to  have 
mj  objection  entered  upon  the  record  to  the  ruling  of  the  committee  on 
tbis  point 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  that  is  proper. 

The  Witness.  In  this  way :  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  politics  in  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  he  was  there 
once.  To  ascertain  whether  he  at  one  time  did  join  such  an  order,  per- 
haps it  may  be  right  to  inquire.  He  says  he  was  there  once,  and  never 
attended  but  once,  and  has  had  no  connection  with  it  since,  and  does 
DOt  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  as  to  what  the  objects  and  the  principles 
of  that  association  were,  or  what  the  oath  was  that  you  took  ? — A.  If  I 
was  to  take  an  oath,  I  could  not  tell  you  here  in  public  what  it  was — an 
oath  enjoining  secrecy. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  decline  to  tell  ? — A.  That  is  one  rea- 
son; and  then  my  ideas  about  it  are  indistinct;  I  do  not  remember  much 
about  it ;  but  it  might  have  an  effect  on  social  matters,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  had  connection  with  political  matters. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  secret  organization  to  which  you  have  belonged? — 
A.  I  belonged  to  298. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  that! — A.  About  a  year  ago;  hardly  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  that? — A.  At  Port  Hudson ;  they  established 
a  conclave  up  there  and  made  me  president. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  that  organization  f — A. 
There  is  a  president  and  vice-president;  I  have  forgotten  the  others. 
We  have  not  had  a  meeting  lately.  There  was  a  marshal,  I  believe,  and 
a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  oath  that  you  took  when  you  joined  that 
organization  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  oath  was  that  you  took  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1  could  come  pretty  near  to  it. 

Q.  What  were  the  principles  of  that  organization? — A.  They  were  not 
of  a  political  character. 

Q.  Were  they  similar  to  those  of  the  White  League? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Have  they  the  same  object!— A.  lo  one  sense  they  have — to  culti- 
vate sociability  among  the  white  people. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  colored  people  can  join  it? — A.  There 
is  nothing  to  exclude  them. 

Q.  Why  then  did  you  say  white  people! — A.  I  say  that  it  was  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations. 

Q.  How  many  belonged  to  your  conclave? — A.  I  think  we  had  some 
thirty  members. 

Q.  How  many  belong  to  it  now  ? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  meeting  for 
a  great  while;  not  since  several  weeks  before  t?he  election. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  about  thirty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  your  organization  ! — A.  I  was  presi- 
dent 

Q.  Who  filled  the  other  offices! — A.  E.  L.  Woodside  was  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  treasurer  was  W.  P.  Louden ;  I  have  forgotten  now  who 
was  the  secretary,  but  M.  N.  Carpenter  was  the  marshal. 

Q.  Tell  us  who  the  secretary  was  ! — A.  I  cannot  remember  now  who 
be  was ;  1  rather  think  it  was  A.  J.  Kannelson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  republican  who  belonged  to  it! — A.  1  think 
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Q.  Are  you  not  positive  that  there  was  not  one  who  belonged  to  it  ? — 
A.  There  is  nothing  to  exclude  a  republican. 

Q.  I  ask  again,  is  there  any  republican  who  belongs  to  this  secret 
organization  f— A.  I  say  I  do  not  think  there  is ;  1  do  not  remember  posi- 
tively, though. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  the  oath  which  you  took. — A,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  ca^  do  that,  if  it  was  a  secret  organization  ;  if  I  took  au  oath 
to  keep  secret.  I  can  state,  though,  that  it  had  nothing  political  in  its 
character. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  he  had  better  state  the  oath. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  he  was  a  Son  of  Liberty,  or  a  Mason,  or  an 
Odd  Fellow,  or  a  member  of  any  other  social  order,  and  could  state  that 
the  obligation  he  took  on  entering  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
political  or  religious  views  or  opinions  of  the  member,  I  do  not  suppose 
it  would  be  in  our  power  to  make  him  tell  what  the  oath  was. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

This  society  is  in  existence,  then,  now  f — A.  We  have  not  had  a  meet- 
ing for  a  great  while.  The  other  day  we  concluded  that  we  would  take 
the  money  we  had  on  hand  in  the  treasury  and  have  a  Christmas  sup- 
per with  it,  and  let  the  thing  go  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  thing  has  gone  up,  has  it! — A.  Well,  we  have  got 
through  with  it  there.  We  worked  up  all  the  materials  that  were  han- 
dy.   There  is  no  need  to  extend  it  any  further. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  now  no  need  of  extending  it  any  further.  Isn't 
there  just  as  much  need  of  this  sociability  now  as  there  was  when  you 
organized  the  club  ? — A.  There  is  no  new  material  that  wants  to  join. 

Q.  So  you  concluded  to  let  the  thing  go  up  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  club — to  get  new  material  for  what  ? — 
A.  For  sociability's  sake. 

Q.  Is  there  not  any  need  now  of  sociability  since  the  election  f — A. 
Not  much,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Then  you  think  as  soon  as  the  election  is  over  there  is  no  need  of 
this  kind  of  sociability  that  you  got  in  this  organization  ! — A.  It  had 
no  reference  to  the  election ;  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  5  nothing 
to  do  with  politics. 

Q.  Where  does  the  name  come  from ;  do  you  know  ! — A.  I  know,  yes; 
but  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  I  cannot  tell  you ;  the  order  is  called  "  298." 

Q.  That  is  the  name,  I  know,  but  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  itt — 
A.  I  could  not  do  that  without  violating  my  obligation ;  and  the  only 
way  I  could  impart  it  to  you  would  be  by  conferring  the  degree  on  you, 
which  1  would  be  willing  to  do  at  any  time  to  convince  you  it  is  not  of 
a  political  character. 

Q.  You  want  me  to  take  this  oath  ? — A.  I  would  be  willing;  it  would 
not  hurt  you. 

Q.  Do  you  think  after  I  had  taken  it  I  should  be  bound  to  keep  it  as 
secret  as  you  are! — A.  Certainly;  you  would  not  be  bound  to  do  any 
harm  to  your  fellow-men. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  any  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge  were  arrested 
there  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1876,  for  driving  officers  away 
from  that  parish — United  States  officers  ! 

The  W^iTNESS.  In  '76! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  in  July,  1876. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  who  were  arrested  ? — A.  I  think  G.  W.  Du- 
pr6  was  one  of  them. 
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Q.  Ooe  of  these  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  that  you  have  spoken 
about? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Booth.    That  is  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Was  he  ooe  of  the  Knights  of  the  W^hite  Camelia  ? — A.  I  think 
be  was;  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Q.  Who  next ! — A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  there  not  others  arrested!- A.  I  think  there  were,  but 
those  are  the  only  names  I  can  call  to  mind  now. 

Q,  How  many  were  arrested  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that,  either. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taken! — A.  I  heard  they  were  carried  to  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them;  were  they  bound  over! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
80  Dopr^  has  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  they  returned  to  Baton  Rouge  ? — 
A  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  demonstration  of  joy  on  their 
return  ?— A.  1  heard  there  was ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  this  order  of  298  take  charge  of  that  performance? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  did  or  not ;  I  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  see  the  Daily  Advocate,  published  at  Baton  Rouge ; 
do  you  take  that  paper  ! — A.  Not  the  daily  ;  I  take  the  weekly ;  1  see 
the  daily  very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  notice  was  given  to  the  order  298 
to  be  present  on  the  arrival  of  the  Katie  on  the  19th  instant  to  meet 
these  people  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  did  not  hear 
of  it. 

Q.  You  (lid  hear  that  the  people  there  made  a  great  demonstration  of 
joy  when  these  people  arrived.  Did  you  know  whether  this  order  298 
was  extended  elsewhere,  or  whether  it  was  confined  to  this  city? — A. 
There  was  an  order  established  in  Jackson,  Louisiana.  Our  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  L.  Woodside,  went  up  to  Jackson  and  organized  a  conclave 
there,  with,  about  thirty  members. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  that  you  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  one  in  Bast  Feliciana  Parish  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not 
think  we  ever  got  one  there.  They  were  speaking  of  it.  Some  desired 
to  have  it,  bat  1  do  not  think  they  ever  established  a  conclave  there. 

Q.  The  Order  of  the  White  Camelia  was  a  social  organization,  then, 
was  it  not  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  or  did  you  not  understand  that  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  politics  at  all  f — A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Had  it  anything  more  to  do  with  politics  than  this  298  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  a  different  order  altogether. 

Q.  A  different  what? — A.  It  was  a  different  order. 

Q.  Of  coarse  it  was  a  different  order. — A.  But  for  a  different  purpose. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that 

The  Witness.  Of  the  White  Camelias! 

Senator  Wadletgh.  Yes. 

A.  If  I  was  to  tell,  I  would  be  violating  my  obligation. 

Q.  Then  you  decline  to  tell  the  object  of  either  of  those  organiza- 
tions?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  of  any  secret  order. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  order'  298  there, 
vhen  these  negroes  were  attacked  at  Mount  Pleasant f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ihere  was  some  of  them  there. 
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Q.  How  many  did  you  see  there  in  that  aflFair? — A.  I  suppose,  all  of 
theiD ;  all  the  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  were  there. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  those  who  belonged  to  the  order;  were  they  all 
of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  so. 

Q.  Was  this  order  from  any  other  part  of  the  county  or  any  other 
part  of  the  j)ari8h  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  them  to  be  so ;  but  they 
were  not  there  as  members  of  this  298.  There  was  nothing  at  all  said  or 
done  in  regard  to  that.    They  were  just  there  as  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  see  men  from  East  Feliciana  who  took  part  in  that  affair  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  most  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  with  the  badge  of  298  on  them  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  there  was  not ! — A.  I  did  not  see  any,  and  I  am  sore 
at  that  time  they  did  not  have  the  order. 

Q.  They  have  since! — A.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of.  You  could  take 
this  degree  anywhere,  and  there  might  have  been  a  few  stray  ones. 

Q.  You  say  you  attended  some  of  those  clubs  where  the  negroes 
joined! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  was  that  in? — V.  The  fifth  ward;  at  Smith's  store 
there  was  one. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  to  know  more  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yea. 

A.  Then  there  is  J.  T.  Young's  club  in  the  fourth  ward,  and  then  T. 
H.  Corcoran's  club  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Did  the  heads  of  the  several  clubs  belong  to  this  secret  organiza- 
tion— I  mean  the  white  men  f — A.  J.  T.  Goring  does,  and  J.  C.  Mills — 
Captain  Mills,  as  he  is  called ;  Corcoran  does  not;  Chaney  does  not.  I 
do  not  know  of  Ghaney's  given  name ;  I  think  it  is  William,  though  I 
am  not  certain.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Brown  ;  he  lives  near  Baton 
Kouge.    He  may  have  joined  it  up  there. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  those  colored  men  at  either  of  those 
places  that  you  have  named  before  they  joined  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  happened  to  come  there ;  how  they  were 
induced  to  come? — A.  They  were  invited  there.  Notice  was  sent 
around  for  them  to  attend ;  that  there  was  going  to  be  speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  colored  man  to  join  any  of  those  democratic 
clubs,  yourself? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Who  joined  through  your  influence  f — A.  I  think  when  I  talked  to 
them 

Q.  1  am  talking  about  your  private,  individual  talk. — A.  Well,  in 
Port  Hudson  I  had  some  joined  through  my  influence,  at  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  previous  to  their  joining? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  joined  through  your  inflaence  ? — A.  One  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Anderson.    Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  said  to  him  ? 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Robert  Arrington. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  George  Washington. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? — A.  Clinton  Ringgold.  Those  are  the  parties  that 
I  had  private  conversation  with  before  the  public  meetings;  before  they 
took  place. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  them  to  join;  at  what  time? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  date  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  affair  at  Mount  Pleasant  ?— A.  It  was 
after. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  all  of  them. 
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Q.  When  were  their  club  meetings  held  that  yoa  have  spoken  of, 
wbere  you  attended ;  before  or  after  the  aftair  at  Mount  Pleasant  f — A. 
They  were  held  after. 

Q.  How  long  after  f — A.  We  did  not  organize  campaign  club  at  that 
time.    They  had  no  candidates  nominated. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  f — A.  Well,  it  must  have  been — we 
commenced,  I  think,  in  September  to  canvass.  What  time  was  this 
fass  !    I  do  not  remember  the  time  exactly. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  was  in  June,  I  think. 

A.  I  never  started  out  till  late  in  September,  myself,  to  canvass. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  this  Ellis  ?  You  say  you  knew  Ellis 
yourself  f — A.  Only  by  sight.  I  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  his  voting  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  any  democratic  club  or  organization  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not.    I  understood  that  he  was 

Q.  How  many  of  these  colored  people 

Senator  McDonald.  Wait,  Senator,  until  he  gets  through  with  his 
answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Very  good.  I  thought  he  had  finished  his  an- 
swer. 

The  Witness.  I  understood  he  was  instrumental  in  putting  down 
thieving  among  colored  people ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  that. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  yourself! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that!— A.  Some  time  before  the  fuss  at  Mount 
Pleasant 

Q.  How  many  of  those  people  were  there  at  Mount  Pleasant;  these 
colored  people  that  run  that  plantation  I — A.  I  think  there  was  about 
forty  families,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  know  f — A.  I  knew  Tripplet,  and  Turnbnll,  and 
Montgrieve,  Atkins,  and  several  others. 

Q.  How  was  the  plantation  carried  on  under  their  management? 

The  Witness.  How  do  you  mean ;  whether  it  was  well  done  or  not  ? 

Senator  >Vadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  They  managed  very  well.    Some  of  them  made  very  good  crops. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  they  hire  this  plantation? — A.  Well,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  bought  it  from  a  man  from  Ohio  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
After  he  had  got  all  be  could  out  of  them  he  sold  it,  or  had  it  seized 
and  bought  it  in,  and  now  runs  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  occupied  it  ? — A.  Well,  some  four  or  five  years, 
I  reckon,  they  had  been  there. 

Q.  These  same  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  pretty  hard-working,  industrious  men ;  you  say  they  had 
good  crops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  1  know  them.  There  are  a  great 
many  reliable  men  on  the  place. 

Q.  And  how  were  the  profits  of  the  plantation  and  the  planting 
divided :  did  you  understand  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  division 
at  all;  I  think  Smith  got  it  all. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  how  they  were  to  be  divided  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
think  each  one  had  his  crop,  his  separate  portion,  and  his  own  crop, 
after  paying  the  rent  and  provision  bill  that  was  left. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  them  before  this  affair ;  were 
these  men  ever  guilty  of  anything  before  that?— A.  No,  sir.  Well, 
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Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  complaiat  against  them  at  all,  did  you  ? — 
A.  Well,  it  had  been  said,  you  know,  in  one  way  or  another,  but  nothing 
of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Had  most  of  them  wives  or  children  ? — A.  I  think  they  had,  except 
the  younger  portion. 

Q.  What  machinery  or  buildings  did  they  have  upon  the  place  f — 
A.  They  had  a  steam  cotton-gin ;  that  was  all,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  else!— A.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  they  gin  their  cotton  there? — A.  Usually. 

Q.  Did  their  neighbors  gin  theirs? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  they 
might  have  ginned  some  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  Had  most  of  these  men  that  lived  there  lived  in  that  vicinity, 
been  bred  there  ? — A.  There  was  a  good  many,  Ithink,  who  moved  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  there  who  did  not  reside  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — A.  Well,  other 
parishes;  adjacent  parishes. 

Q.  In  Louisiana! — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were  from  West  Louisiana. 

Q.  Were  these  men  generally  sober  men  as  to  drinking  habits  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  generally  reliable  ! — A.  A  good  many  of  them  were 
considered  reliable;  if  they  contracted  a  debt  they  would  usually  pay  it. 

Q.  They  paid  their  debts,  did  they  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  their  having  a  landing,  an  elevator,  and  a  ware- 
house.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  warehouse  and  landing  used  for ;  did  it  belong  to 
their  plantation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  used  for  ? — A.  There  was  a  man  who  used  to  keep  the 
warehouse,  and  he  would  receive  and  forward  freight  for  plantations, 
and  he  might  have  had  some  business  in  the  neighborhood ;  some  little 
business.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  During  the  four  or  five  years  they  lived  there,  what  ticket  had  they 
voted  ? — A.  Previously  they  had  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Previous  to  this  year  !  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  against  them  on  that  account! — A.  No 
more  than  in  talking  and  trying  to  persuade  them  to  our  way. 

Q.  Your  efforts  to  persuade  them  up  to  this  year  had  been  unavail- 
ing!— A.  Yes,  sir.^ 

Q.  They  seemed  deaf  to  reason  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  raid  on  them,  when  some  were  hung  and  some 
were  killed,  was  it  that  they  listened  to  reason;  very  soon  after! — A. 
Well,  now ;  about  hanging  and  killing 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  long  after  that  affair  before  they  became  satisfied 
that  that 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  not  said  there  was  any  hangings  and 
murders. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  has  said  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  up 
until  this  year. 

Senator  McDonald.  Very  well,  then ;  go  on. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  did  they  vote  this  year  ! — A.  A  good  many  of  them  voted 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  a  good  many  of  them  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  hanging  and  shooting  affair  was  it  they  voted 
the  democratic  ticket ! 

The  Witness.  What  shooting  affair  was  that ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  hanging  and  shooting  that  was  going  on 
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The  Witness.  I  did  not  see  anybody  shot  or  hung. 
Q.  How  long  after  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair  was  it  that  these  men 
saw  the  error  of  their  way  politically. 
The  Witness.  What  day  was  this  Mount  Pleasant  affair  ? 
Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  done  in  June. 
The  W^iTNESS.  1  had  heard  black  men  express  themselves  before  that. 
Q.  You  say  after  that  time  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 
The  Witness.  Before  they  changed  ? 
Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 
A.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  did  the  change  take  place  ? — A.  Why,  it  took  place  gradu- 
ally. It  did  not  all  take  place  at  a  given  time.  First  one  came  over 
aod  then  another. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  arguments  with  these  Mount  Pleasant  people  to 
have  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  common  with 
the  others. 

Q.  When  was  that ;  after  this  affair  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  we 
did  not  start  our  canvass  until  after  that. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  went  to  Mount  Pleasant !  You  say  there 
were  about  forty  colored  families  there. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  flow  many  able-bodied  men  were  there  on  this  plantation,  colored 
people,  working  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? — A.  1  suppose  that  is 
aboQt  the  main  force — forty. 

Q.  Forty  able-bodied  men  there,  or  forty  grown  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
between  thirty  and  forty.  I  could  not  say  positively,  because  I  have 
never  given  it  special  attention. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  went  down  thereat  this  time;  white  menf 
—A.  I  suppose  on  Sunday  morning,  from  appearances,  there  was  about 
a  haodred  and  fifty  men. 

Q.  How  many  more  went  down? — A.  They  gathered  in  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Q.  How  many  in  all  was  there  that  came  down  to  crush  out  this  little 
settlement  of  forty  men  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  because  we  never  saw 
them  together  only  on  that  one  day. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  came  there,  armed  men,  organized! — 
A.  I  caunot  form  any  idea. 

Q.  Give  us  the  best  of  your  judgment — was  there  a  thousand  T — A. 
No,  sir;  there  might  have  been  four  hundred  or  five  hundred. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  Mississippi,  any  of  them  f — A.  I  did  not  see 
any  that  came  from  Mississippi. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  any  that  came  from  Mississippi,  whether 
yon  kuow  them  or  not  t — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  any  came  from  Mississippi ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  other  parishes! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  East  and 
West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what! — A.  A  variety  of  arms.  Some  had  shot-guns,  some 
had  rifles. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  first  learned  that  they  had  formed  ^i  repub- 
lican club  there  ! 

The  Witness.  W^here  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  At  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  Witness.  I  never  heard  that  they  had  formed  any 

Q-  You  never  heard  that  they  had  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  have  up  to  my  asking  you  the  question  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
believe  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  club  was  it  they  formed  ! 

The  Witness.  Union  Bights  Stop,  do  you  mean,  or  "  stock,"  as  it 
reads  in  the  book  ! 

Q.  Union  Rights  Stop  Company.  When  did  you  understand  they  had 
formed  that! — A.  Well,  about  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  to  this  dis- 
turbance. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that  they  had  formed  it ! — A.  In  the  book  that 
was  found. 

Q.  Where  was  the  book  found  ?  Was  the  book  found  before  this 
affair  at  Mount  Pleasant ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  when  you  first  learned  they  had  formed  this  associa- 
tion!— A.  Only  from  the  book.  We  knew  nothing  of  it  until,  as  I 
stated,  they  went  down  to  arrest  these  parties,  and  there  they  met  with 
resistance,  and  in  the  fracas  they  found  this  book,  which  was  the  first 
we  knew  or  had  any  intimation  that  they  had  formed  a  club. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  captured  there! — A.  Not  there. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  Mount  Pleasant  people  captured  by  this  crowd 
that  remained  there ! — A.  There  were  two  that  I  saw  that  came  in  who 
were  not  molested.    There  was  some  others  about  the  houses. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  any  of  them  were  captured,  and  now  if  you 
will  answer  my  question  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  me. — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  call  that  a  capture  or  not.  I  did  not  see 
any  one  captured.    I  saw  there  were  two  came  in. 

Q.  And  gave  themselves  up  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  firing  to  which  you  have  alluded,  or  after  ?— 
A.  It  was  after. 

Q.  Were  any  others  captured  ! — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Were  any  prisoners  taken  f — A.  Not  there. 

Q.  Anywhere  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  before  they  picked  up  some. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  any  of  those  Mount  Pleasant  people  were  taken 
prisoners! — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  people. 

Q.  Were  any  prisoners  taken  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  about  four- 
teen taken. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? — A.  They  were  put  in  charge  of  the  sheriff 
and  were  taken  up  to  Baton  Rouge  by  him. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ! — A.  Some  of  them  were  turned  loose,  no 
affidavits  being  made  against  them.  Others  had  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation, and  they  were  admitted  to  bail. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  then  !— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  They  are 
scattered  out,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  tried! — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  had  no 
court  since. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  now  under  bail ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  they  were  put  under  bail ! — A.  Three  or 
four  months  ago. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  killed  up  there  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  any  hung ! — A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  'Were  not  some  men  hung  up  there  on  this  occasion  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  of  four  men  being  hung  up  there  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it ! — A.  O,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not 
see  it. 

Q.  When  did  that  little  affair  take  place  ?  r^  i 
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Seoator  McDonald.  Do  yoa  insist  on  his  stating  what  he  heard  f 

Senator  Wableigh.  I  ask  when  it  took  place. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  says  he  doesn't  know  anything  of  it,  bat  he 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  ask  yon  when  yon  heard  it  took  place  ? 

The  Witness.  On  the  day  after  the  fuss. 

Q.  What  fass  T — A.  At  Monnt  Pleasant.    It  must  have  been  Monday. 

Q.  Where  were  they  hung  !  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  they  were  hung ! — A.  I  heard  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  was  hung  f — A.  I  heard  there  was  one  by  the 
name  of  Lew.  Foster. 

Senator  McDonald.  Is  his  hearsay  on  that  any  better  than  anybody 
else's  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  suppose  we  all  know  that  is  so.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  you  knew  were  hung? — if  you 
want  me,  Senator,  to  take  a  short  cut. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  not  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  they  were  hung  for! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiries? — A.  I  have  talked  to  them 
about  it. 

Q.  Were  the  men  whom  you  heard  were  hung  parties  that  were  on 
this  Mount  Pleasant  place  f — A.  I  think  some  of  them  were,  if  not  all. 

Q.  Who  were  ? — A.  Lew.  Foster  left  there. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  f — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a 
preacher.     I  did  not  know  him  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  him  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  heard  of  him  before. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Mount  Pleasant? — A.  Three  miles. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  men — Triplett,  you  say  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  against  him  before  this  affair  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wiio  were  the  men  you  heard  were  hung? — A.  Only  one  that  I 
remember.    They  say  there  were  four  or  five  hung. 

Q.  You  never  took  pains  enough  to  inquire  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  lived  within  three  miles  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trial  ? 

The  Witness.  Over  the  fellows  that  were  hung,  or  on  account  of  it  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  notice  taken  of  it  by  the 
authorities. 

Q.  Did  anybody  take  any  pains  to  have  them  tried  before  they  hung 
them — try  them  for  anything? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
circumstances. 

Q.  It  did  not  excite  any  interest  in  your  mind  whatever? — A.  Of 
coarse. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  inquire  to  learn  the  facts? — A.  I  was  not  an 
officer,  was  I,  that  I  should  have  found  out  the  facts  ? 

Q.  Then  if  anybody  happens  to  be  hung  in  your  neighborhood,  and 
by  a  mob,  you  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  inquiries  about 
it,  unless  you  happen  to  hold  an  office  ? — A.  It  is  getting  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  indi£ference  all  around. 

Q.  What  is  a  matter  of  indifference?— A.  About  the  hanging. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Why  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference? — 
A.  Because  the  authorities  won't. take  hold  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  out  and  request  the  authorities  to  take  hold  of 
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the  matter  before  these  men  were  hung! — ^A.  The  aathorities  knew 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  sheriff  of  the  county  take  some  of  these  parties  and  put 
them  in  jail ! — A.  Some  of  the  prisoners  he  took. 

Q.  Were  not  these  parties  wh©  were  hung  prisoners  before  they  were 
hung! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  taken  f — A.  They  must  have  been  caught  on  the 
place.  Those  put  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  were  captured  on  Saturday, 
and  taken  to  Port  Hudson,  where  we  protected  them. 

Q.  You  say  those  others  must  have  been  captured  on  the  place  t — A, 
Yes,  sir.  On  Sunday  they  must  have  been  captured,  or,  rather,  Mon- 
day, the  day  after. 

Q.  Why  were  not  those  turned  over  to  the  sheriff! — A.  I  do  not  know ; 
I  cannot  say.  I  ain't  certain  they  have  been  hung;  that  is  only  hear- 
say. 

Q.  You  say  these  hangings  are  matters  of  indifference.  What  do 
you  mean ;  that  the  white  people  up  there  are  so  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  up  there  that  they  do  not  care  whether  anybody 
is  hung  or  not  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? — A.  All  the  good  people  lament  this. 

Q.  Lament  what? — A.  The  hanging. 

Q.  How  did  you  manifest  your  lamentation  and  regret  for  it ! — A.  I 
did  not  see  it,  and  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  phice  where  you  heard  these  men 
were  hung  ? — A.  Three  miles. 

Q.  And  rode  right  from  your  house  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  doubts  whether  any  men  were  hung  there  at 
all!— A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  saw  a  statement  published  in  the  paper 
that  some  passengers  on  the  boat  saw  so  many  hanging  there,  and  then 
afterward  the  statement  was  contradicted.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it 
is  so  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  I — A.  Why,  certainly ;  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  they  were  hung,  as  you  heard  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  have  doubts. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  hear  were  present  when  they  were 
hung  ?^A.  I  did  not  hear  how  many.  My  opinion  was  that  it  was  a 
few  that  bad  straggled  off  from  the  main  body.  The  most  of  the  peo- 
ple went  home  Sunday  night,  and  if  there  was  depredation  committed 
there  the  next  day,  it  was  by  a  small  crowd  of  stragglers.  I  did  not 
see  many  people  pass  in  on  Monday.  There  were  very  few  left.  I  left 
Mount  Pleasant  at  dark  on  Sunday  night.  I  was  not  there  any  more 
after  that 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Witness,  that  you  lived  within  three 
miles  of  where  you  heard  these  men  were  hung,  and  you  never  took 
pains  enough  to  inquire  so  as  to  find  out  to  satisfy  yourself  whether 
they  were  hung  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  a  leading  man  in  that  part  of  the  parish  f — A. 
There  were  others  to  attend  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  leading  man  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  and  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  leading. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  this  298  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  any  of  the  298  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
hanging  business  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  did.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  they  were  all  at  home  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Who  did  they  mention,  as  you  heard,  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
^Jl  I  did  not  hear  any  names ;  and  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Was  it  done  secretly  or  openly! — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was 
(iooe.  I  heard  they  were  hanging  in  the  fields,  and  it  must  therefore 
liave  been  done  openly. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  many  men  were  present;  whether  there  was  a 
crowd  present,  or  whether  there  were  only  a  few  when  they  were  hungt 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  men  who  were  hung  were  the  leading 
repablicans  there  in  that  part  of  the  parish  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  were  the  leading  republicans ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there 
were  any  leaders. 

Q.  Was  not  Triplett  one  of  them  f — A.  His  father  used  to  be,  but  I 
think  he  was  too  young  to  be  much  of  a  leader  himself. 

Q.  Was  this  Triplett  the  leader,  and  managing  this  plantation  ? — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Who  was  f— A.  His  father. 

Q.  Who  was  after  his  father  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any 
bead  man  managing. 

Q.  You  say  Foster  was  a  minister  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  I  reckon  so.  I  do  not  know  his  poli- 
tics, but  we  supposed  that^he  was  a  republican ;  at  least  I  did,  but  I 
did  not  know  it.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  him  or  talked 
with  him. 

Q-  What  makes  you  suppose  he  was  a  republican  ? — A.  It  was  fash- 
ionable in  that  day  in  old  time  for  all  colored  people  to  be  republican. 

Q.  When  did  that  go  out  of  fashion  ? — A.  When  they  got  light  on 
the  subject 

Q.  flow  long  ago  has  it  been  since  they  got  this  light ! — A.  Two  or 
three  years. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  the  republican  ticket  last  year  f — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  they  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  know  that  this  great  change  was  coming 
over  their  minds  f — A.  During  this  talk. 

Q.  When  was  that  talk  ? — A.  Going  on  eighteen  months. 

Q.  When  did  it  begin  to  go  on  the  hardest!— A.  Toward  the  last  it. 
got  harder  and  harder. 

Q.  It  did!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  begin  during  this  last  canvass  ! — A.  No,  sir.  Heretofore  the 
colored  people  promised  me  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  after  talking 
with  them.  A  few  days  before  the  election  they  would  come  and  beg  me 
to  let  them  off;  that  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  as  they  prom- 
ised me,  that  they  would  lose  caste  with  their  color,  and  be  looked  down 
upon,  and  being  only  a  few  I  would  excuse  them,  and  would  tell  them 
to  go  and  not  to  take  the  risk  and  penalty. 

^  Q.  You  did  not  want  them  to  lose  caste  with  the  colored  people  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  nor  to  bring  down  the  ill-will  where  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
If  we  had  had  enough  to  carry  the  election  it  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent oaatter. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  had  thought  you  had  enough  to  carry'the  election,  you 
woold  have  put  the  thing  through  ! — A,  By  voting.  All  we  wanted 
were  the  votes,  and  that  is  all  we  ought  to  have  want'Cd. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  this  fourth  ward  ! 

The  Witness.  Where  we  attended  the  poll  on  that  day ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes.  ^  I 
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A.  That  is  six  miles.    To  the  poll  of  the  fourth  ward  at  Port  Hadson 
it  is  six  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Major  Selve,  a  colored  man, 
who  was  hanged  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  such  a  man  was  ever  hung  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Joshua  Alexander! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  place  is!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  where  you  live! — A.  About  fourteen  miles. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Major  Selve,  who  lived 
on  his  place,  who  was  hanged  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor  Hawkins  being  shot 
in  the  fourth  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson  Stewart  who  was* 
shot  dead  in  the  fourth  ward,  and  who  lived  on  Gilbert  Thomas's  place  t 

The  Witness.  At  what  time! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  16th  of  February,  187G. 

The  Witness.  At  what  place  was  he  shot ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  On  Gilbert  Thomas's  place. 

The  Witness.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Henderson  Pointer,  shot  to  death 
on  Joe  Fuqua's  plantation  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  that ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  John  Jackson,  shot  to  death 
on  G.  C.  Mills's  place,  in  the  fourth  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  about  a  year  ago,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  some  parties  shot 
him  at  night. 

Q.  Was  anything  ever  done  that  you  know  of! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  the  neighbors  made  some  effort.    I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  man  named  Paul  Johnson,  who  was  taken  out 
at  night  from  his  cabin,  from  his  wife  and  little  boy,  and  who  was  never 
heard  from  afterward,  supposed  to  be  killed,  in  the  fourth  ward  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  about  that ! 

The  Witness.  What  place  is  that  from  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  From  Tom  Kearney's  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Tom  Kearney's  place  ! — A.  I  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  that  case! — A.  No,  sir;  none 
of  the  particulars,  further  than  that  the  man  had  disappeared. 

Q.  Was  ever  anything  done  to  your  knowledge  about  finding  his 
whereabouts  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  this  indifference  of  which  you  have  spoken  ! 

The  Witness.  What  indifference! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Indifference  to  people  being  hanged. 

A.  W^ell,  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  that  people  are  indifferent  to 
that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  so  a  while  ago  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say! — A.  That  we  could  not  help  it. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  said  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  word  "  indifferent !''— A.  We  are  not  indifferent. 
As  I  explained  to  you,  of  course  we  feel  interested  in  these  matters  and 
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bate  to  see  them  going  on,  but  we  have  been  powerless  to  prevent  them. 
We  Lave  do  assistance  from  the  officers. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  request  any  of  the  officers  to  hunt  up  any  of 
lUme  murderers? — A.  The  officers  ought  to  do  it  without  being  re- 
quested. It  is  their  duty  to  do  it.  I  would  not  wait  for  a  request  if  I 
vas  an  officer  of  the  law.  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to  hunt  tliem  up, 
to  make  the  effort  anyhow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  officers  do  not  do  tbeir  duty? — A.  Because 
they  do  not  care,  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  tbink  they  do  not  care  ? — A.  Because  these  things 
make  capital  for  them  and  help  out  their  cause. 

Q.  Who  is  it  who  goes  to  work  and  commits  these  murders  ?  Is  that 
the  oflBcers  ? — A.  They  may,  in  some  instances,  have  it  done. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  done  by  the  republicans  ? — A.  I  would  sooner  sup- 
pose that  than  anything  else.    Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done. 

Q.  You  think  the  republicans  go  to  work  and  murder  their  leading 
men  so  as  to  make  capital  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that,  exactly. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean. — A.  That  it  will  help  their  cause  more 
thaa  it  does  ours  to  have  these  things  go  on;  that  we  are  interested  in 
trying  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  Now,  when  leading  republicans  like  Paul  Johnson  and  Payne  and 
the  rest  are  killed,  your  idea  is  that  that  is  done  through  the  connivance 
of  the  republicans,  so  as  to  make  sympathy  at  the  North  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  these  parties ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  Paul  Johnson  being  killed  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  names.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  man  about  Kearney's,  but  I 
forget  the  name. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  a  minute  ago  about  its  being  done  by  repub- 
licans to  make  capital;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  say  that  it 
would  help  them  more  than  it  would  us  to  have  these  depredations  go- 
ing on ;  that  our  interest  is  in  preventing  this  thing,  and  we  do  it  as 
far  as  we  can. 

Q.  Why  is  it  to  your  interest  to  prevent  it? — ^A.  In  a  good  many 
ways.  As  far  as  our  feelings  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  our  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  then  the  election  carried  under  disturbances  this  way, 
we  always  suppose  that  we  have  a  worse  chance  of  being  counted  in. 
That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  It  operates  against  us  in  the  minds  of  the 
northern  people. 

Q.  Bj  whom  do  you  suppose  these  men  were  killed,  and  on  what  ac- 
count!—iV.  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world.  All  the  disturbances  I  have 
heard  of  and  all  the  killings  and  whippings,  as  far  as  I  know  and  be- 
lieve, have  been  done  on  account  of  stealing.  I  do  not  think  it  had 
political  significance  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Foster  had  been  caught  stealing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  stole  anything? — A.  No,  sir;  you  are 
jnst  as  competent  to  judge  of  that  as  I  am. 

Q.  Who  was  killed,  then,  on  account  of  their  stealing ;  did  you  ever 
hear  that  Paul  Johnson  stole  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  Paul  Johnson  was  killed  because  he  stole, 
if  you  never  heard  anything  against  him  ? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  about 
him. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  that  he  was  taken  out  at  night  and  not  heard 
of  again  ? — A.  Not  by  name.  I  say  I  heard  a  man  living  at  Kearney's 
kad  di8api>eared.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  common  rumor. 
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Q.  Did  any  298  gentlemen  tell  you  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  298  gentlemen 
don't  do  such  things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Manning  Camena  f — A.  I 
know  some  of  the  Camenas  by  sight.  I  do  not  know  any  of  their 
Christian  names  or  given  names. 

Q.  Do  they  live  together  ?— A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ward  they  live  in  t — A.  It  inust  be  in  the  third. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  gentlemen  belong  to  298  or  not  T — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or'  not? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never 
made  the  sign  of  recognition  to  them. 

^.  You  have  a  sign  of  recognition  1 — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  what  that  is  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  be  authorized  to  tell  what  that  is. 

Q.  The  people  up  in  this  section,  you  say,  are  a  good  deal  dissatisfied 
with  the  administration,  with  the  government ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  government  do  you  mean  ? — A.  Well,  with  the  General 
Government;  with  the  local  government. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  General  Government  ? — A.  I  suppose 
Grant,  at  the  head  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  Grant,  and  with  your  State  administra- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  great  complaints  made. 

Q.  Of  the  State  administration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  taxes  are  heavy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  taxes  ?— A.  They  have  been  reduced  within  the  last 
year. 

Q.  How  much  have  they  been  reduced  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  How  much  was  your  tax  last  year! — A.  About  fourteen  mills,  I 
believe. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay!  How  much  have  you  paid! — A.  Three 
hundred  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Q.  On  how  much  property! — A.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  ap- 
praise It  at.    I  give  in  the  property,  and  they  fix  the  assessment. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  your  taxation  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  just  now  about  fourteen  mills? — A.  I  think 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  so.  I  never  figured 
itnp. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  it,  what  you  have  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  just  pay  along  as  I  am  able  to. 

Q.  You  have  a  plantation,  have  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  is  it ! — A.  I  own  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Q.  Buildings! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  town  of  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Is  Port  Hudson  a  city ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  dissatisfaction  which  these  people  have  with  the  State 
government  have  anything  to  do  with  the  indifference  you  say  they 
have  in  looking  about  to  prevent  crime  ! — A.  The  people  have  no  in- 
difference. 

Q.  I  say  does  their  dissatisfaction  make  any  difference  in  their  feel- 
ings as  to  the  detection  of  crime  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say. 
1  do  not  suppose  a  man  can  love  a  government,  or  feel  very  amiable, 
when  everything  is  going  wrong. 

Q.  And  more  disposed  to  arrest  criminals ! — A.  He  would  be  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  others  if  he  is  doing  well  himself. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  tbat  your  people  would  be  more  interested  in  pro- 
tecting these  criminals  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  will 
leare  tbat  to  some  legal  mind. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?— A.  I  have  never  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  think  that  the  officers  onght  to  relieve  us  of  that  responsibility. 

Q.  What  responsibility  f — A.  Of  arresting  criminals,  as  far  as  they 
can;  at  least,  make  some  effort  to  do  it.  If  they  call  on  us  we  would 
help  them.    I  am  sure  all  good  citizens  would. 

Q.  Have  the  good  citizens  there  ever  made  any  complaints  on  account 
of  the  hanging  of  these  men  that  you  know  of  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  It 
has  been  reprobated  by  all  good  citizens. 

Q.  What  has  been  reprobated  ! — A.  All  this  lawlessness  you  speak  of. 

Q.  Have  these  good  citizens  tbat  you  say  feel  so  bad  about  it  ever  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  detect  anybody  who  has  committed  these  crimes  ? 
—A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  In  what  caseT — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  case. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so,  then,  and  what  has  been  done  to  your 
knowledge  by  any  of  these  good  citizens  you  talk  about  to  detect  the 
aotbors  of  these  crimes  t — A.  There  has  not  been  much  done  in  our 
neighborhood — tbat  is,  much  crime  committed  there. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  good  citizens,  yourself  included,  ever  undertake 
to  find  out  about  these  men  who  were  hung  t 

The  Witness.  Where? 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  At  this  place  three  miles  from  your  house  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  1  did  not 
doit. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  this  minister  that  you  say  you  heard  was 
hong— this  Foster  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  tbat  he  was  an 
old  man.    I  do  not  know  how  old. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  lived  in  that  section  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  tbat  he  was  a  minister? — A.  I  heard  so.  I  do 
not  remember  of  ever  having  seen  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Mount  Pleasant! — A.  About  three  miles. 
I  did  not  go  there  once  in  three  or  four  years.  I  have  never  been  there 
at  night  since  the  war,  except 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  anything  about  these  men  except  they 
were  good,  hard-working,  industrions  men  t — A.  I  know  several. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  against  them  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  these  men  were  hung.  You  are  a  citizen  there 
and  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  Why  didn't  you  try  t<o  ascertain 
something  about  it;  inquire  into  it! — A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  my 
place. 

Q.  Whose  place  was  it  ?— A.  It  was  the  officers. 

Q.  Where  were  the  officers  ! — A.  The  officer  was  present  on  Sun- 
day.  Mr.  Hyce,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  He  lives  about  a  mile  from  Port  Hud- 
son. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  they  were  hung ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  say  he 
was  present  on  that  day,  Sunday. 

Q.  Were  those  white  men  who  hung  these  people,  or  were  they  col- 
ored men,  as  jou  understand  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  ! — A.  1  understood  that  they  were  white 
P^ple.    I  do  not  think  any  one  said  so,  but  tbat  was  my  inference. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  these  hangings  and  the  disappearance  of  this  uian 
that  you  referred  to  had  any  effect  on  the  colored  people  ? 

The  Witness.  In  what  way  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  To  alarm  them  at  all. 

A.  Well,  they  felt  a  little  excited  for  a  while,  but  1  think  they  got  over 
it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  excited  f  Were  they  alarmed  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  that  day. 

Q.  But  how  long  did  it  take  them  to  get  over  the  alarm  and  hanging 
of  their  leading  men  ? — A.  I  cannot  say.  Some  people  will  get  over  a 
thing  of  that  kind  sooner  than  others. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  your  speaking  of  those  men  as  lead- 
ing men. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  I  will  modify  my  question.  How  long  did 
it  take  the  colored  people  in  ycur  neighborhood  to  get  over  their  fright 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  hanging  of  their  people  f — A.  I  can  judge 
from  circumstances.  I  heard  in  three  or  four  days  afterward  that  the 
fences  had  been  fixed  up,  and  the  most  of  them  that  belonged  to  the  place 
had  gone  to  work  and  cultivated  their  crops  as  usual. 

Q.  You  say  most  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  election  f 
— A.  Not  most;  a  great  many  of  them.  I  do  not  think  most  of  them 
did.    I  think  the  majority  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  at  your  poll  where  they 
voted  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  About  how  many  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  and 
some  odd. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Eepublican  votes? — A.  I  suppose  between  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred.   I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  colored  people  had  a  little  fright  more 
than  three  or  four  days  after  that  on  account  of  those  things  ! — A.  I 
could  not  tell.  I  only  judge,  of  course.  They  went  to  work.  What 
their  peculiar  sensibilities  and  nervousness  might  be,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  They  went  to  work  how  ! — A.  To  cultivate  the  place  again. 

Q.  On  Mount  Pleasant! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them  fin- 
ished up  the  crops ;  all  that  were  not  engaged  in  this  riot. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  colored  people  who  were  at  this  meeting  where 
this  Mr.  Nicholls  spoke,  at  the  barbecue.  They  came  in  clubs,  did  they  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Organized  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  White  men  and  colored  men  together  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  meeting  were  there  a  good  many  that* belonged  to  the  se- 
cret organization  known  as  298  ? — A.  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  did  not  notice 
any  badges  on.  There  might  have  been  some.  I  did  not  have  mine  on, 
I  know.    I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  badge? — A.  I  had  one  made  of  stencil-plate  and  rib- 
bon. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  republican  meetings  that  were  held  in  your 
neighborhood  during  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  I  heard  of  two  or  three. 

Q.  Where  were  they  held  ? — A.  One  occasion  held  in  a  church  close  • 
by  where  Smith's  store  is ;  between  Smith's  store  and  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Who  spoke  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  any  speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  there  was  any  speaking  ?— A.  Ko,  sir  5  I  think  it  was 
a  neighborhood-club  met  and  organized.  1    OOOlP 
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Q.  Did  they  organize  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meetings  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  fifth- ward  poll  on  election  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  at  Port  Hudson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  ? 

The  Witness.  Was  he  a  marshal  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  on  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  about  ? — A.  Well,  when  he  first  came  there  in  the 
morning 

Q.  1  ask  you  what  the  talk  was  about? 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  him  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  no ;  I  ask  you  what  was  the  subject  of  the 
talk  ?— A.  The  subjects  were  various. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  various  subj^^cts.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  dis- 
triboting  republican  tickets  ! — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  not  to  distribute  republican  tickets,  or  you  would 
have  him  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Arrested  ?  I  threatened 
that.    I  threatened  to  have  him  arrested. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  For  going  outside  of  his  business  and  neglecting 
it, and  crowding  the  polls.  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  go  back  and  attend 
to  his  duties  as  marshal,  I  would  have  him  arrested. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  had  this  talk  with  him  ?  Was  he 
distributing  republican  tickets  ? — A.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  colored 
people,  and  was  making  a  speech  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  ? — A.  I  heard  him  talking,  and  saw  him  making 
gestures. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member his  language. 

Q.  He  was  trying  to  have  them  take  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  told  him  if  he  didn't  stop,  you  would  have  him  arrested  ? — A. 
I  told  him  I  would  have  him  arrested  if  he  did  not  go  and  attend  to  his 
dati^. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties  ! — ^A.  To  keep  the  throng  from  crowding  the 
commissioners;  and  he  went  right  away  to  his  position,  and  he  stood 
there  all  day  with  his  hands  full  of  republican  tickets,  ready  to  give  to 
anyone  that  wanted  them.  He  distributed  tickets  before  the  election 
opened.  He  was  there  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  elec- 
tion. I  was  there,  p  There  were  two  or  three  colored  men  around.  We 
vere  electioneering  with  them.  I  was  trying  to  get  them  to  put  my 
name  on,  and  he  was  giving  them  the  republican  tickets,  and  no  one  in- 
terfered. 

Q.  There  was  no  interference  with  him  except  in  the  way  you  inter 
f»ed  with  him  as  you  state  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  the  poll  ?— A.  Thirty  yards,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  crowd  at  the  polls  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  crowding  ! — A.  The  citizens.  The  first  thing  they  did 
in  the  morning  was  to  lay  off 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  were  crowding.  That  is  the  question  I  asked. — A, 
All  blacks  and  whites. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  Just  to  vote ;  eageruess  to  vote.  Some 
were  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  you  threatened  to  arrest  him  ! — A.  He  went 
to  bis  place. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  the  poll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  poll — outside 
the  poll. 

Q.  Did  they  crowd  in  after  he  went  there  ? — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  before  I — A.  No,  sir ;  there  might  have 
been.  It  was  annoying  to  the  commissioners.  The  poll  was  held  in  a 
small  house,  and  they  admitted  no  one.  They  had  to  stand  on  the  steps 
and  hand  in  their  ballots. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  arrangement  that  day  with  reference  to  approach- 
ing the  place  where  they  deposited  the  votes  I — A.  Well,  the  first  things 
in  the  morning 

Q,  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  ground.  Was  there  any  barricade 
or  anything  of  that  kind  there! — A.  They  put  up  a  rope  describing 
a  circle  of  thirty  feet  all  around. 

Q.  And  no  person  was  admitted  inside  of  that  but  the  voter  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Where  was  this  man  Jones  standing  when  you  spoke  to  him  ? — 
A.  He  was  away  outside  of  that,  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  Then  how  did  the  crowd  press  up  in  the  place  to  keep  them  from 
voting  f — A.  Got  inside. 

Q.  How  many  went  inside  at  a  time  ? — A.  There  was  a  throng  in 
there. 

Q.  Inside  the  rope  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Forty  or  fifty,  maybe. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  ? — A.  Both. 

Q.  How  many  blacks  ! — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  never  noticed. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  called  his  attention  to  keeping  clear  the  polls, 
how  many  were  inside  the  rope  at  that  time — white  or  black  people  ; 
what  proportion  were  black  and  what  white  t — A.  I  could  not  say  ; 
about  equal. 

Q.  Were  there  five  black  men  in  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  many  white  votes  were  polled  at  your  poll  at  that  election  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  tell  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten,  I  say, 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  tell.  You  were  a  candidate  for  the  legislature, 
were  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  your  vote  was? — A.  We  got  eighty-six  major- 
ity for  the  ticket. 

Q.  How  many  white  votes  were  polled  at  that  election  at  that  poll  t — 
A.  I  knew  on  that  day,  but  I  do  not  remember  now.  There  was  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  votes  polled,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Q.  Votes  polled  altogether? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  there  was  eighty-six 
democratic  majority.    That  is  about  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  at  the  time  these  four  men  were  hung— first  let  me  ask 
you  how  many  members  of  your  club  were  there  at  Port  Hudson,  of  the 
organization  known  as  298? — A.  About  thirty,  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Who  were  they  !— A.  You  mean 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  persons  who  compose  that  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  all  of  them. 
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Q.  How  nearly  do  yoa  remember! — A.  H.  C.  Young,  A.  T.  Young, 
B.  T.  Young,  G.  C.  Mills,  N.  T.  Carpenter,  J.  W.  Smith,  H.  B.  Vaughn, 
John  Morgan,  B.  Morgan.    Do  you  want  more  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  If  you  can  give  them. 

AViTNESS.  Yery  well.  A.  J.  Ranaldson,  J.  R.  Williams,  W.  S.  Slaugh- 
ter, J.  H.  Slaughter,  B.  Chance,  M.  Chance,  C.  Wolfe,  Jas.  Wolfe,  H. 
P.  Eicketa,  S.  M.  Hooper,  E.  L.  Woodside,  W.  B.  Lowden.  That  is  all 
I  can  think  of. 

Q.  You  cannot  think  of  any  more  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  meeting  of  your  conclave  on  the  Monday  after  the 
Sanday  you  were  at  Mount  Pleasant  with  regard  to  the  affair  that  tran- 
spired there  ? 

Witness.  In  regard  to  it ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Had  you  a  meetiug  in  your  town,  in  Port  Hud- 
son, of  this  conclave  on  the  Monday  after  you  returned  from  Mount 
Pleasant  when  this  fight  occurred  there! — A.  I  thiuk  we  had  a  meeting 
there  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  afterwards ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  day. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  present  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ; 
it  was  not  a  very  large  attendance.    Not  over  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Only  eight  or  tent — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  may  have  been  twelve. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  that  order  were  engaged  in  the 
hanging  of  the  four  men  you  have  heard  spoken  of  as  having  occurred  t — 
A  yo,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  They  might  have  been  there,  might  they  not ! — A.  O,  yes  sir ;  it 
is  possible. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  company  going  to  Mount  Pleasant  when  a  col- 
orwl  man  was  taken  charge  of  by  your  posse  t  Mr.  Desire  was  present. 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  by  parties  there  to  shoot  a  man,  or  hear 
a  desire  expressed  to  shoot  a  man,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  any 
party  of  white  men  going  to  Mouut  Pleasant  with  the  officers  there! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  them. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  meeting  of  the  **  298  "  that  you  speak  of  at  Port  Hudson, 
shortly  after  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair;  did  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair,  or  any  other! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  Senator  Wadleigh  or  McMillan  or 
any  other  republican  could  join  this  society  of  "  298  ^  without  in  any 
manner  interfering  with  his  religious  or  political  opinions  or  convic- 
tions?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  you  answer  that  question  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McMiliA.n.  No,  you  could  not  do  it  as  far  as  my  religious 
opinions  are  concerned. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Are  you  willing  now,  as  president  of  that  club,  to  initiate  Senator 
Wadleigh,  with  an  assurance  to  him  that  the  obligations  that  he  would 
take  would  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with  his  religious  or  political 
convictions! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  it  free  gratis. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  objections  to  stating  the  obligations  of  this 
order  except  the  oath  of  secrecy  that  you  took  when  you  joined  it ! — A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Except  for  that,  could  you,  without  in  any  manner  affecting  your 
standing  as  a  citizen,  or  without  in  any  manner  affecting  your  relations 
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in  society,  political  or  otherwise,  state  fully  the  obligation  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  could. 

Q.  In  any  of  your  meetings  of  this  order,  has  there  ever  been  any 
political  discussion  of  any  kind  introduced  or  tolerated! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  purely  of  a  social  character! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say,  Mr.  Young,  that  you  left  the  Mount  Pleasant  plan- 
tation on  Sunday  evening ;  about  what  time  did  you  leave  there  ! — A, 
After  dark. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  were  there  at  the  time  of  that  disturb- 
ance at  any  one  time  !  You  say  they  were  coming  and  going.  What 
is  the  highest  number,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  that  were  on  the  ground 
at  any  one  time! — A.  There  might  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. 

Q.  At  one  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  five  hundred  in  all  during  the  time  going  and  coming  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  there  with 
you  at  the  time  ! — A.  J.  A.  Hyce. 

Q.  He  is  the  justice  of  your  ward,  is  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  acting  justice! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  elected  as  a  republican,  and  is  a  republican  still,  is  he  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  5  he  voted  the  republican  ticket  I  think ;  that  is,  I  do  not  know 
He  was  considered  a  republican. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  the  time  you  left  the  Mount  Pleasant  plantation,  had 
there  been  any  personal  violence  inflicted  on  any  one  there  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  the  colored  men  in  the  custody  of  any  of  the 
parties  who  had  gone  there  at  that  time,  as  far  as  you  knew,  except 
those  you  have  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  of  Baton  Bouge  t — 
A.  There  were  two  or  three  came  up  and  were  brought  up,  and  staid 
awhile,  you  know,  in  the  company,  and  they  were  turned  loose  again. 
One  was  sent  up  to  Port  Hudson.  The  balance  that  they  found  on  the 
place,  after  questioning  them,  they  let  them  loose. 

Q.  They  were  discharged! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  by  the  name  of  Over- 
street,  he  was  sent  up  to  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  As  one  not  entirely  cleared  ! — A,  As  suspected,  I  suppose.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  as  much  at  his  request  as  anything  else. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  know  anything  of  this  man  Foster,  at  the 
time  you  left  thereon  Sunday  night! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  such  a  man  ? — A.  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
heard  of  him,  but  I  am  not  positive ;  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him  ;  I 
have  heard  the  name. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  any  persons  being  hung 
after  that  except  the  rumor  you  heard  of! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  contradicted! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it  contra- 
dicted in  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  contradicted  there  in  the  neighborhood,  also  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  they  had  several  stories  about  it.  But,  I  think,  the  last 
rumor  rather  confirmed  the  idea  that  there  was  some  hung,  but  I  never 
heard  how  many. 

Q.  Who  did  that  last  rumor  connect  that  language  with  !  What  par- 
ties from  your  parish,  or  from  other  parishes  who  had  come  in  there  !— 
A,  We  thought  that  they  must  be  from  the  other  parishes,  that  came  in 
after  the  fuss  was  over. 

Q.  After  your  people  had  retired  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  left  at  dark,  Sun- 
day night;  I  knew  nothing  more  about  it. 
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Q.  At  the  time  you  left  on  Sunday  night,  at  dark,  was  everything 
qaiet  and  orderly  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  several  of  the  black  tenants  were 
there  onmolested. 

Q.  Yon  say  yonr  first  knowledge  of  this  organization  on  the  Mount 
Pleasant  plantations  was  when  these  books  were  found  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  have  heard  since  that  Mr.  Louden  suspected  one.    I  had  known  noth- , 
ing  about  it.    That  was  my  first  idea  or  intimation  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  was  the  finding  of  that  book. 

Q.  Did  these  suspicions  in  any  way  connect  that  order  or  organiza- 
tion with  the  shooting  of  Ellis,  and  these  other  colored  men? — A.  Yes, 
sir  .  In  the  book  there  was  a  resolution  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
organization  to  do  this  thing,  give  them  I  think  two  or  three  notices  to 
quit  the  democratic  party.  If  they  refused  to  do  it,  then  they  would 
appoint  a  committee  to  go  and  shoot  them  to  death  without  fear  or 
favor. 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  to  Senator  Wadleigh  that  certain 
colored  men,  whose  names  you  gave,  had  joined  the  democratic  party 
at  your  solicitation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  now  the  character  of  the  solicitations  you  made. — A.  In 
regard  to  Kobert  Anderson  he  spoke  to  me  first  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  a  colored  man  named  Kobert  Anderson.  He  said  that  be 
had  talked  with  his  people  four  years  before,  and  wanted  them  to  try  us 
once,  and  he  failed  then  in  getting  them  to  unite  with  the  white  people 
in  controlling  this  matter,  but  he  was  determined  this  time  to  go  with  us 
himself  any  way,  and  would  do  all  he  could  in  influencing  the  others. 
So  he  joined  our  club  and  was  a  faithful  worker  up  to  the  last.  He 
seemed  to  understand  the  situation  of  affairs  as  well  as  I  did  or  any  one 
else,  and  talked  very  intelligently  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  George  Washington.  He  used  to  be  a  democrat;  he  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  some  years  ago.  After  he  moved  to  Mount  Pleasant 
he  affiliated  there  with  the  republican  party,  but  this  campaign  he  came 
back  and  joined  the  democratic  club  and  has  worked  hard  in  the  service 
ever  since.  Robert  Arington  has  always  been  a  prominent  republican, 
and  be  and  I  discussed  the  matter,  and  he  said  that  he  was  satisfied 
there  was  something  wrong;  that  we  were  not  getting  along  as  well  as 
we  ought  to,  and  he  determined  to  give  the  democratic  party  one  trial 
anyhow.    He  joined  our  club  and  was  a  colaborer  in  the  work. 

Q.  Where  did  David  Jones  live,  the  man  who  was  acting  as  United 
States  deputy  marshal  at  your  poll  ? — A.  I  suppose  he  lives  in  Baton 
Rouge.    I  am  not  certain.    I  do  not  remember  him. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  citizen  of  your  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  say  to  this  man  Jones,  this  marshal,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  give  out  tickets,  and  that  if  he  did  you  would  have 
him  arrested ! — ^A.  No  sir,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  That 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  I  had  been  preaching  from  the  start. 

Q.  Did  you  try  in  any  way  that  day  to  prevent  the  republican  tickets 
from  being  circulated  at  your  poll? — A.  No,  sir.  I  said  no  one  else;  I 
do  not  believe  I  heard  of  any  one  doing  it. 

Q.  These  parties  whose  names  have  been  read  to  you,  Paul  Johnson 
and  others,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  them  at  all  f 

The  Witness.  \Vhere  was  Paul  Johnson  from  ! 

Q.  From  the  Levi  place. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  George  Stewart,  did  you  know  what  his  politics  were? — A.  I 
believe  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  fourth  ward  he  live:l  in  ? — A.  He 
lived  over  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  fourth  ward. 
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Q.  Where  is  it ;  the  Tom  Karney  place,  as  it  is  called  t— A.  Tbat  is 
not  a  great  way  from  there. 

Q.  Arch  Stewart;  what  was  his  color  ? — A.  White  man. 

Q.  And  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  his  being  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I  jast 
heard  that  he  had  been  killed.  He  was  killed  at  night  out  in  that 
neighborhood.    I  heard  of  some  white  men  who  have  been  whipped. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  has  not  been  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  ap 
through  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  complaint  through  that  section  of 
the  country  about  cotton-stealing,  hog-stealing,  and  cattle-killing  f — A. 
Yes,  sir,  a  year  or  more  ago. 

Q.  Extending  down  to  what  time?— A.  Down  to  fall  before  last ;  the 
last  cotton-season  before  this. 

Q.  As  to  cattle  and  hogs ;  how  great  had  that  evil  become  in  that 
part  of  the  country  f — A.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  stock.  I  had 
myself  fifty  or  sixty  head.  I  lost  them  all ;  not  only  the  increase,  but 
all  of  the  old  stock  is  gone,  and  the  cattle.  Same  as  tbe  case  with 
the  hogs.  They  took  them  out  of  the  pens  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house. 

Q.  These  acts  of  violence,  including  the  burning  of  stores,  lynching, 
&c.,  were  they  supposed  in  any  manner  to  grow  out  of  that  condition  of 
thiugs! — A.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  that  condi- 
tion of  things  that  the  only  lawlessness  committed — burning  of  these 
stores,  &0. — was  to  suppress  trade  in  seed-cotton,  and  this  whipping,  &c., 
was  to  suppress  the  stealing  of  stock. 

Q.  Were  democrats  as  well  as  republicans  visited  in  that  way  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  no  distinction  being  made. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  act  of  violence  to  which 
your  attention  had  been  called  was  on  account  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  persons  lynched  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  the  contrary.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  colored  man  say  that  he  had  apprehensions 
on  account  of  these  acts  of  violence  because  of  being  a  republican  or 
on  account  of  uttering  this  or  that  political  opinion  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  republican  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican 
ticket  in  your  ward  ever  been  disturbed  on  account  of  their  politics, 
either  before  or  since  the  election  ?— A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  claimed  by  the  knights  of  the  White  Camelia  that  that 
organization  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  but  was  a  social  organiza- 
tion merely  f — A.  1  do  not  remember,  sir,  what  they  claimed.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  made  any  such  statement.    I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  that  kind,  that  it  was  a  social  or- 
ganization, instead  of  a  political  one  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  so  state  in  your  testimony  ! — A.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion ;  not  what  I  had  heard. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  now  that  that  was  the  case;  that  it' was  a 
social  organization  merely  t — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  among  the  white  people. 

Q.  Among  the  white  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  excluded  the  colored 
men  from  social  position, 

Q.  How  many  degrees  are  there  in  your  order,  298! — A.  I  reckon 
you  get  it  all  at  once.    We  will  give  it  to  you  all  at  once  anyhow. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  republican  belonging  to  it! — A.  I  ain't  ac- 
quainted with  many  in  Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  republican  to  belong  to  it ! — A.  No,  sir,  I 
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think  not;  bot  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man  in  Baton  Roage  who  be- 
longed to  it.    I  have  never  hanted  them  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  organization  extends  all  over  the  State 
of  Louisiana t — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Q.  How  widely  does  it  extend! — A.  The  last  I  heard  of  it  was  in 
Baton  Bonge  and  with  us.  What  I  heard  was,  that  it  originated  at 
Hope  Villa,  and  that  it  was  taken  from  there  to  Baton  Eouge,  and  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  Port  Hudson,  and  we  sent  it  to  Jackson,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  it  since. 

Q.  Jackson,  Miss.? — A.  ^o,  sir.    Jackson,  La, 

Q.  Is  Jackson  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  election  prior  to  the  one  last  fall  ? 

The  Witness.  What  for  1    The  State  election  ? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  In  which  the  people  of  Port  Hudson  voted. 

A.  It  was  about  two  vears  ago. 

Q.  1874  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  vote  at  your  poll  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Can  you  give  aboutthevo^^el — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  I  took  very 
little  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  republican  vote  was  there  in  1874  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  f — A.  It  was  a  pretty  large 
vote,  but  I  cannot  remember.  I  did  not  vote  myself.  I  did  not  take 
mnch  interest, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  democratic  vote  was  at  that  time? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  not  the  republicans  have  about  two  hundred  majority  at  that 
time  ! — A.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Q.  How  much  majority  did  the  democrats  have  at  the  last  election  ? — 
A.  Eighty -five  or  eighty-seven ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Three  hun- 
dred and  some  odd. 

Q.  Then  the  vote  was  not  nearly  so  large  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  a 
great  many  who  went  to  Baton  Kouge  to  vote  instructed  to  go  there 
to  vote. 

Q.  What  color?    What  class  of  voters? — A.  Colored  altogether. 

Q.  Kepublicans  or  democrats? — A.  Republicans.  That  is  what  we 
understood,  that  they  had  all  been  ordered  to  go  there. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  this  order  of  298  is  in  New  Orleans? — A. 
Well,  some  one  told  me  so,  I  think,  but  I  have  not  met  any  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  have  not  been  any? — A.  I  say  I  have  not 
made  any  sign  of  recognition  or  they  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  who  live  here  in  New  Orleans  who  you  under- 
stand are  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  that  in  the  circulars  sent  out  by  your  State 
committee  it  was  recommended  you  go  on  horseback  so  as  to  impress 
the  negroes  with  a  sense  of  your  united  strength  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  circular  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it? — A.  No,  sir 5  I  do  not  know  as  I 
have. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  did  hear  of  it  ? 
The  Wii'NESS.  What  ? 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  This  circular  sent  out  by  the  democratic  com- 
mittee. 
A.  i  think  to-day  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  it.      ^  j 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  get  one  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoar  club  go  on  horseback  t — A.  Ko,  sir.  They  would  go  in 
varioas  ways  to  attend  the  meetings.  Some  woald  walk ;  some  woald 
ride  on  horseback ;  some  would  go  in  carriages,  and  some  in  wagons. 
They  were  not  monnted  and  equipped. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  bull-dozing  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  what 
they  call  bull-dozing. 

Q.  Who  were  the  bull-dozers! — A.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Brown,  a  colored  man,  was  one  of  the  principal  characters,  so 
I  heard,  among  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ^^bull-dozers"  in  Louisiana,  Baton  Eouge  Parish,  are  gener- 
ally republicans,  are  they  notf — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  I  am  speaking 
for  my  own  neighborhood  there. 

Q.  It  was  so  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  called  one 
of  the  ^'  bull-dozers."  He  used  to  take  niggers  out  and  whip  them  for 
stealing,  and  sometimes  for  staying  with  other  men's  wives. 

Q.  Did  any  white  men  belong  to  that  organization  of  bull-dozers  t — 
A.  Kone  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  else  belonged  to  it  besides  George  Brown  t — A.  I  understood 
that  he  had  a  colored  club,  and  that  he  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  Does  George  Brown  live  there  now  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  in  New 
Orleans  now. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  used  to  take  niggers  out  and  whip  them  for  steal- 
ing?— A.  That  is  what  we  hear.  That  is  what  one  negro  told  us  he  is 
willing  to  swear  that  on  preliminary  examination  that  he  had  been 
runncd  off  by  George  Brown. 

Q.  Did  he  go  on  horseback  at  nights  with  the  company  T — A.  I  sap- 
pose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  did  ! — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  did  or  not ;  whether  he  went  afoot  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  their  going  on  horseback  to  injure 
any  particular  man  at  night! — A.  That  was  the  usual  way. 

Q.  Was  any  particular  man  bull-dozed  by  these  niggers  in  your 
vicinity  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they? — A.  A  negro  living  on  Captain  Vincent's  place. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  him? — A.  Took  him  out  and  whipped  him. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A.  Because  of  whipping  an  old  colored  man  whom  he 
accused  of  stealing  from  him. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  ? — A.  A  republican. 

Q,  Are  those  all  the  cases  you  heard  of?— A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  of 
another  case  of  bulldozing. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — ^A.  That  was  down  the  river.  There  was  a 
negro  woman  named — I  forget  her  given  name. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  case,  where  Brown  was  bull-dozed,  from  where 
yon  lived? — A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  was  this  other  case? — A.  It  was  about  three 
miles,  just  below  Mount  Pleasant  place. 

Q.  You  heard  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  some  of  the  attend- 
ing circumstances.  This  woman  was  the  wife  of  a  colored  man  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Smith — Dick  Smith.  She  was  coming  up  to  Port 
Hudson  and  she  was  waylaid  by  a  colored  man  and  her  x)erson  violated 
and  her  throat  cut.    She  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  That  was  about  a  year  ago,  aud  they  got  on 
the  trace  of  it;  the  colored  people  did.  Finally,  the  circumstances 
were  so  strong,  indicating  the  party  who  committed  the  crime,  that  they 
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arrested  bim  and  brought  him  up  before  Hyee,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  on  the  way  they  beat  him  up  a  good  deal,  and  while  going  through 
tbe  town  of  Port  Hudson  they  shot  him  with  a  load  of  small  shot  all 
over.  There  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes  who  had  him  in 
charge. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  heard.  Were  you  there? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  tbere 
were  many  citizens  who  saw  it.  They  took  him  out  to  Hyce's.  He  com- 
mitted him  to  jail  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  constable,  Turnbull,  and 
OQ  his  way  from  there  he  was  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  killed,  and 
thrown  into  the  river. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  these  particulars  ? — A.  Well,  from  various  citi- 
zens around  there.  It  was  common  talk.  I  suppose  there  is  a  dozen  or 
more  people  who  saw  the  proceedings. 

Q.  \Yhat  were  their  names  ? 

The  Witness.  The  names  of  the  citizens  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes.— A.  Dr.  F.  DeLee. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  that  case  !  Did  you  feel  any  curi- 
osity about  it  ? 

The  Witness.  How  curiosity  ! 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  felt  any  interest  in  that  case  you  say  that 
was  three  miles  from  you. — A.  I  did  in  the  negro  woman,  because  I 
knew  her  very  well.  She  was  a  good  woman.  She  used  to  be  a  tenant 
on  my  place.  Tbe  men  I  did  not  know^  and  they  had  dealt  out  justice^ 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Still,  although  you  heard  all  of  that,  and  know  all  about  it,  you  do 
not  know  whether  four  men  were  hung  three  miles  from  you,  nor  what 
they  hung  were  for,  or  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  because  the  re- 
ports were  conflicting. 

Q.  Now,  you  t41k  about  a  cannon  being  there.  Did  you  see  it  f — A.  No 
sir;  I  heard  it.    It  was  a  small  gun. 

Q.  How  was  it  mounted  !^A.  On  a  wooden  frame. 

Q.  Frame  together;  kind  of  a  box,  was  it! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  wheels  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  cannon  ? — A.  About  one  or  one  and-a  half 
pounder. 

Q.  How  long  was  it! — A.  Not  longer  than  that,  [indicating.] 

Q.  About  a  foot  long  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half, 
perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Arch  Stewart  was  killed  !— A.  Well,  no ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Was  it  connected  with  colored  men  being  driven  from  his  place  ! 
— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  not  he  killed  by  white  men  from  whose  place  he  undertook 
to  drive  negroes? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.  There  were 
some  white  men  whipped  out  there,  I  heard,  for  whipping  an  old  negro. 
Some  white  men  went  and  caught  the  fellows  and  retaliated  by  wtiip> 
ping  them.    They  did  this  for  interfering  with  old  colored  men. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  white  man  or  colored  man  who  took  this  man  from  the 
constable  and  killed  him  and  threw  him  into  the  river? — A.  Black  men. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  information  ? — A.  From  citizens ; 
and  Mr.  Desire  told  me,  for  one,  that  he  saw  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  of  a  good  many  reports  having  been  circulated 
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in  regard  to  stealing  cotton  and  cattle,  and  that  there  were  a  great 
many  punishments  inflicted  for  that.  Have  yon  heard  that  those  were 
inflicted  by  white  men  in  instances? — A,  Well,  we  supposed — those 
were  the  general  suppositions  all  around.  I  have  information  that  these 
stores 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  stores. 

The  Witness.  About  the  whipping! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes;  about  the  whipping  by  the  regulators. 
Were  those  regulators  composed  largely  of  white  men,  as  you  under- 
stand it! — A.  About  us  they  were  not.  I  think  the  majority  were  col- 
ored men. 

Q.  Then  there  were  white  men  among  them  ! — A.  There  might  have 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  negroes  among  them! — A.  George  Brown 
was  one. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that ! — A.  The  other  negroes  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  frbm^  hearsay  merely  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  hearsay  whether  white  men  were  among: 
them  or  not!  Have  not  you  the  same  information  of  white  men  being 
among  these  regulators  that  Brown  was  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  at  all  that  white  men  were  with  these 
clubs  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  any  names. 

.     Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  names ;  I  ask  if  white  men  were  among  them, 
without  naming  any  at  all — A.  I  do  not  think  any  names 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  any  names. — A,  1  do  not  think  any  names  were 
given  so  that  I  can  form  that  impression. 

Q.  The  report  that  white  men  were  among  them  without  naming  any 
particular  individual! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  parts  of  the  parish,  but  in  oar 
neighborhood  the  reports  fastened  it  on  black  men. 

Q.  White  men  generally,  without  knoiiing  any  particular  white  men  f 
— A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  same  information  in  regard  to  that  that  you 
have  that  black  men  were  among  them! — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  have 
almost  direct  information  that  the  black  men  were  in  these  from  several 
black  men  themselves.  ' 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  white  men ;  have  you  never  heard  that  there  were 
white  men  engaged  in  that;  heard  it  from  any  person! — A.  Well,  it 
would  be  the  inference  Pd  draw,  but  they  never  said  that,  and  never 
mentioned  names. 

Q.  Why  would  you  draw  the  inference  then  that  there  were  white 
men  among  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  impression  might  be 
created. 

Q.  How  was  that  impression  created  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  any  white  man  ac- 
cused of  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  any  particular  white  men 
accused  of  it,  but  whether  you  have  heard  the  general  report  that 
some  white  men  were  among  those  bands! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  parts  of  the 
parish ;  but  with  us  there,  I  think,  it  was  confined  to  the  colored  people 
exclusively — right  in  our  neighborhood,  in  the  fitlh  ward. 

Q.  In  other  parts  of  the  parish,  you  have  heard  that  white  men  were 
among  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  among  the  negroes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  negroes  among  those,  but  white  men 
were  a  part ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  regulators,  3'ou  say,  were  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  per 
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60D8  wbo  woald  commit  larceny  and  interfere  with  seed  cotton  and  hogs  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  any  effort  being  made  among  white  men  to 
ascertain  who  committed  marders  and  hangings  of  negroes  ? — A.  O,  yes, . 
sir. 

Q.  Of  associations  of  that  kind  ? — A:  Not  of  associations. 

Q.  Of  bands  of  regulators  of  white  men  to  take  the  perpetrators  of 
these  murders  and  hangings? — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  civil  officers 
ought  to  attend  to  that. 

Q.  Ought  not  the  civil  officers  to  attend  to  persons  who  committed 
thefts! — A.  Yes;  exactly'.  And  we  waited  for  them  three  years.  We 
would  arrest  these  depredators  and  take  them  down  to  Baton  Kouge 
and  frequently  they  would  be  back  home  before  we  were. 

Q.  Then  you  felt  so  much  interested  in  the  prevention  of  that  kind  of 
crime  as  to  form  these  bands  among  white  men,  but  you  did  not  feel  in- 
terested enough  in  the  destruction  of  life  by  shooting,  and  hanging,  and 
murdering,  so  as  to  prevent  that  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Senator,  I  insist  upon  the  argument  being  left 
out.  , 

Senator  McMillan.  It  is  not  an  argument,  it  is  a  question.  Ho  has 
stated  his  i)osition,  and  I  desire  to  ask  him  this  question. 

Witness.  I  will  answer  that,  by  saying  that  if  it  is 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Port  Hudson — ^you  are  speaking  of  bands  of 
white  men  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  you  said,  and  I  was  inquiring  as 
to  that  f — A.  I  have  spoken  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  them. 

The  Witness.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  them.  They 
said  they  were  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  were  bound  to  pre- 
serve themselves  and  families,  and  their  lives,  to  break  it  up,  as  they 
had  failed  to  do  it  by  all  lawful  means. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  them  t— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  they  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Q*  That  is  the  way  you  came  to  take  an  interest  in  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  then  we  had  to  make  efforts  to  stop  this  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  officer  of  this  State  government,  a  repub- 
lican, who  was  a  member  of  the  298  ? 

-  Senator  Wadleigh.  Senator,  he  has  already  said  that  he  never  knew 
any  republican  belonging  to  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  that  question,  if  any  officer 
belonged  to  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  any. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  Eobert  McClel- 
land ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  be  live  from  you  ! — A.  He  lives  now  about  ten  miles. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  reputation  of  belonging  to  these  regulators  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  the  reputation  of  leading  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Was  he  commander  of  that  organization  ! — A.  No,  not  of  the  reg- 
lators. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  understand  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  these  fellows  that  went 
aroond  burning  seed-cotton.  I  never  heard  of  his  being  suspected,  or 
of  his  interfering  with  the  colored  men  in  his  life.      Digitized  by  CiOOQlC 
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Q.  He  is  tbe  gentleman  who]  took  it  apon  himself  to  go  ronnd  and 
burn  the  stores  ! — A.  That  is  what  we  heard. 

Q.  Was  he  active  in  this  last  campaign  on  the  democratic  side  ! — A. 
Not  very  much  so. 

Q.  He  didn't  belong  to  joar  298, 1  don't  suppose,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  be  did.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  ever  took  the  degree  or  not, 
but  he  was  elected.  VC^^^ 

Q.  When  did  he  join  ? — A.  When  we  first  instituted  the  thing. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  benevolent  organization  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  parish  he  lives  iu  ? — A.  He  lives  in  the  parish 
of  East  Feliciana. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  East  Feliciana  ? — A.  Last  January,  I  think,  n 
year  ago — the  first  of  the  year,  he  will  have  been  there  a  year  making  a 
crop.  I  never  heard  of  his  ever  having  anything  to  do  with  this  whip- 
ping or  stealing.  It  was  reputed  that  he  was  the  leader  of  those  men 
that  attempted  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  seed-cotton. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  joined  your  society  ? — A.  He  was  elected,  whether 
he  ever  took  the  degree  or  not  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  he  went  to  live;  in  East  Feliciana! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  out  on  the  railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  How  far  from  Jackson  t — A.  About  eight  miles. 

Witness.  Now  we  made  an  effort  to  bring  to  justice 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  ask  anything  about  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do. 

Witness.  You  want  to  misconstrue  my  meaning  and  to  make  me  out 
heartless  and  cruel  about  these  things. 

Q.  About  what  f 

Witness.  About  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  all  that,  and  indifference. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  think  I  want  to  make  you  out  heartless,  do 
you! 

Witness.  That  we  make  no  effort  to  suppress  crime,  and  so  forth.  I 
want  to  show  you  that  we  did  all  that  we  could  do  as  citizens  to  prevent 
this  thing. 

Senator  McDonald.  Did  you 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  citizens!  Did  you  form  any  organization  to 
put  them  down ! 

Witness.  Senator  McDonald,  what  was  the  question  you  started  to 
ask  me,  sir! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  go  on  and  make  the 
statement;  because  if  Senator  Wadleigh  doesn't  want  to  hear  it,  I  do. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  it. 

Witness.  It  was  the  case  of  the  killing  of  a  negro  out  at  the  plains  at 
Sherburu's  store.  That  case  has  been  mentioned  here  somewhere.  He 
was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  a  colored  man  who  walked  up  to  the 
window  while  a  ball  was  going  on,  and  shot  him  down.  The  colored 
people  deserted  the  place,  and  the  man  staid  there  for  nearly  two  days 
before  the  white  people  found  out  anything  about  it.  They  held  a  post- 
mortem examination,  and  became  satisfied  who  committed  the  crime, 
They  tried  to  have  the  party  arrested,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
\o  it.    They  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  officers.    As 
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to  the  particalars,  I  am  not  exactly  conversant  with  them  myBelf,  but 
that  is  what  tbey  say. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  How  loD^  ago  did  that  happen  t — A.  Aboat  twelve  months  ago. 
Q.  This  colored  man  was  killed  by  another  colored  mant — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  said  the  citizens  made  considerable  effort  to  catch  him  f — ^A. 
les,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  f — A.  They  informed  the  authorities  and  inquest 
and  notified  the  authorities,  and  I  did  hear  that  he  could  have  been  cap- 
tared,  but  tbey  failed  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  negligence  and  careless- 
ness of  the  officers. 

Q.  Did  yoa  take  any  part  in  instituting  those  proceedings  ? — A.  I  was 
near  tbere. 
Q.  Did  you  go  there  for  that  purpose  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it  f — A.  I  added  my  voice  to  it,  I  advised 
it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "adding  your  voice  t^ — A.  Urged  the  thing 
to  be  done. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  trouble]about  it  f — A.  We  did  through  deputies ; 
we  didn't  all  go  in  person. 

Q.  What  deputies ! — A.  Men  we  would  select  to  hunt  up  the  thing. 
Dr.  Daily  took  the  case  in  charge,  and  tried  to  have  something  done. 
He  was  a  physician. 
Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  men  ! — A.  Both  radicals,  I  think. 
Q.  I  ask  you  about  the  case  of  Paul  Johnson.  You  said  you  rather 
thoagbt  that  was  done  by  radicals  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital. 
Now,  if  you  suppose,  as  you  said,  that  these  things  were  done  by  radi- 


Senator  McDonald.  I  did  not  so  understand  him. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  did  say  so. 

Q.  If  you  suppose  these  things  were  done  to  make  capital A.  This 

case 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  case.  I  am  talking  about  the  case  of 
Paol  Johnson.  Didn't  you  say  that  was  to  make  political  capital,  you 
thonght,  for  the  republicans  ? — A.  It  might  be  that  they  would  be  more 
benefited  by  a  disturbance  than  we  would. 

Q.  You  said  so  in  connection  with  that  case  where  the  man  was  taken 
out  and  never  was  seen  afterward  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  you  cannot  connect  it, 
becanse 

Q.  Was  not  I  asking  you  about  that  case  when  you  said  so  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  it  was  some  other  case. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  you  will  remember,  Senator 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Now,  Senator,  I  would  rather  not  have  any  in- 
terference with  the  examination  of  this  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  have  heard  of  that  case. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  What  did  you  say  about  making  political  capi- 
tal ont  of  it  t — A.  It  was  in  this  light :  that  we  had  every  inducement 
to  urge  us  to  keep  quiet  and  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  We  knew  that 
a  disturbance  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  radical  party  and  to 
theinjnry  of  the  democratic  party.    That  was  the  idea. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  before  that  you  believed  that  the  radicals  had  to 
do  with  the  outrages  for  the  purpose  of  making  political  capital  f — A. 
That  has  been  the  impression. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  then,  yoa  suppose  those  deeds  were  dooe  by  the  radicals,  do 
yout — A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that?— A.  It  benefits  them. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  did  it  I — A.  I  believe  they  would  do  it, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  did  do  it  ? 

The  Witness.  What  deeds? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  The  taking  out  of  Paul  Johnson  and  the  taking 
of  him  off  and  the  killing  of  him  ? — A.  I  told  you  I  knew  nothing  aboat 
Paul  Johnson,  only  I  heard  he  disappeared.    He  may  not  be  dead. 

Q.  Who  made  him  disappear,  do  you  think  ? — A.  I  have  no  idea, 

Q.  Was  that  a  case,  do  you  believe,  that  the  republicans  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  political  capital  out  of  the  republicans  by  their  getting  a 
man  off  in  that  way  ? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  discover  who  did  that  I — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  any  democrat  ever  made  any  effort  to  discover  who  did  it  f — 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  ITow,  sir,  if  you  believe  republicans  did  these  things,  what  is  the 
reason  you  did  not  hunt  them  up  and  punish  them  for  doing  it! — A.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  That  they  were  just  as  likely  to  do  it  as 
the  democrats.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  motives,  they  woald 
be  more  likely  to  do  it,  because  they  would  be  benefited,  whereas  we 
would  be  injured.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  you  went  on  to  prove  your  public  spirit  by  stat- 
ing a  case  where  one  colored  man  killed  another,  and  you  took  great 
interest  in  trying  to  prove  that  you  sought  to  have  the  murderer  cap- 
tured and  punished.  Now,  sir,  in  those  cases  where  men  are  taken  oat  of 
their  houses  and  no  more  heard  of,  why  do  you  not  take  the  same  inter- 
est!— A.  I  do,  and  will,  when  it  happens  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  men  who  were  hung  ? 

The  Witness.  Where  ? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  In  your  neighborhood,  within  three  miles  of  your 
house. 

A.  I  inquired,  and  I  found  the  statements  were  conflicting. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  did  not  inquire  I — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  this  examination  is  going  a  little 
too  far. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  didn't  inquire  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  think  not. 
I  could  not  do  that,  because  we  talked  over  the  matter,  and  the  reports 
were  various. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  of  any  of 
those  crimes  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  democrats? 

The  Witness.  How  would  I  have  found  out  ?  What  effort  should  I 
have  made  ? 

Q.  In  any  case  where  it  was  supposed  the  parties  were  killed  by  dem- 
ocrats.— A.  In  numerous  instances  they  have  made  affidavits. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  except  in  the  case  where  one  negro 
killed  another,  both  being  radicals  ? — ^A.  Probably  one  case  would  be 
all  that  would  fall  to  my  lot. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  answer  my  question  ? 

The  Witness.  What  case  is  that  ? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  detect  any  of  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  that  were  supposed  to  be  committed  by 
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denoerats,  or  in  any  case  except  where  one  negro  killed  another,  as  you 
bare  stated  f — ^A.  There  has  been  no  instance  except  that  which  occurred 
at  Moant  Pleasant. 

Q.  Were  those  three  men  hung  at  Mount  Pleasant  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  find  out  whether  the  fact  was  that  they 
were  bung  ! — A.  Certainly ;  I  inquired,  as  I  tell  you. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  it  t — ^A.  That  the  statemente  were 
conflicting. 

Q.  What  did  you  ascertain  about  it?— A.  Some  said  that  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Lem.  Foster  was  hung,  and  others  said  there  were  five 
bioging  on  the  gates. 

Q.  To  what  conclusion  did  you  come  as  to  their  being  hung  or  not! 
—A.  That  they  might  or  might  not  be  hung. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  were  hung  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  my  belief  would 
incliDe  that  way. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  believe  that,  why  have  you  not  taken  some  pains  to 
find  out  who  committed  that  crime,  if  yon  are  so  much  interested  in 
tracking  criminals? — ^A.  It  is. not  my  business  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  in  the  case  of  the  colored  man  you  spoke  of? 
—A  No,  sir;  I  have  not  done  it,  except  to  hold  an  inquest  after  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  added  your  voice  to  it? — A.  I  tried  to 
posh  it  forward. 

Q,  Why  didn't  you  add  your  voice  in  this  case  ? — A.  How  do  you 
kDow  I  didn't  doit? 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  ? — A.  Of  course  I  condemned  such  a  course  all  the 
time. 

Q.  You  just  now  stated  that  you  have  not  ascertained  about  it  ?— A. 
So  I  have. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  to  find  out  who  murdered  these  four  men 
within  three  miles  of  your  house  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
been  mordered.    • 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  have  been  murdered  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
able. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  think  it  is  probable,  why  haven't  you  done  anything 
to  find  out  ? — A.  Because  it  is  not  my  business  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  it  your  business  in  the  other  case  tfiat  you  testified  to  vol- 
untarily and  without  being  asked? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  your  business  in  the  other  case,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  any  more  your  business  in  the  other  case  you  named 
than  it  was  in  this  case,  where  four  men  were  hung  within  three  miles  of 
yonr  house  ? — A.  Because  it  came  directly  under  my  observation.  It 
happened  near  where  our  lodge  is  situated,  aud  at  the  lodge-meeting 
the  thing  was  right  before  us. 

Q.  What  lodge-meeting  ?— A.  The  Plains  Lodge. 

Q.  Of  what? — A.  Of  masons.  Freemasons.  It  was  right  under  our 
nose. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  was  it  where  you  say  one  colored  man 
killed  another  ? — A.  About  five  miles. 

Q.  Farther  off  from  you  than  where  these  men  were  hung  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  where  your  ledge  was  ? — ^A.  About  one  hun- 
dred yards. 

Q.  How  far  were  these  men  who  were  hung  at  Port  Hudson  taken  ? 
—A.  Where  they  were  reputed  to  be  hung  is  about  three  miles. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  distance,  was  it  notf — A.  No,  sir 
bat  I  never  go  to  the  one  place,  and  I  go  to  the  other  almost  daily. 

Q.  Then  the  three  miles  was  a  distance  so  great  that  year  interest 
had  entirely  expired  before  it,  got  to  the  end  of  it.  That  is  it,  is  it  T— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  all. 


TESTIMONY  OP  JOHN  NICHOLSON  CONRAD. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  4, 1877. 

John  Nicholson  Conrad  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  reside  iu  New  Or- 
leans. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  East  Baton  Eouge  during  the 
last  political  canvass  ?  If  so,  during  what  time  were  you  there  f — A.  I 
was  there  twice.  I  was  there  during  tbe  conventions,  and  remained 
there  about  a  week  and  a  half.  Then  I  was  also  there  about  the  22d 
of  August  ]  about  the  5th  of  November. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  during  that  time  T — A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  seven  miles  below  the  city.  I  was  iu  the  city  frequently, 
though ;  about  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  In  what  ward  were  you? — A.  In  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  In  what  were  you  engaged  while  you  were  there  ' — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  was  there  partly  on  business,  and  partly  visiting  relatives.  I  had  a 
plantation  in  the  parish  of  Iberville  and  I  was  having  some  sugar-ket- 
tles fixed  there  for  the  plantation. 

Q.  What  relatives  were  you  visiting  in  the  eighth  ward! — A.  A 
cousin. 

Q.  What  name? — A.  Conrad. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge,  either  in  the  eighth 
ward,  or  when  you  were  visiting  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge,  what  oppor- 
tunities had|you  of  noticing  the  course  of  the  political  canvass  in  that  par- 
ish f — A.  During  my  stay  there,  I  attended  two  or  three  barbecues. 
One  of  them  was  a  democratic  barbecue,  and  two  were  republican  barbe- 
cues. 

Q.  Where  was  the  democratic  barbecue  held  t — A.  I  attended  two 
democratic  barbecues.    One  down  in  the  ninth  ward. 

Q.  One  in  the  ninth  ward  and  one  in  Baton  Bouge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  barbecue  at  Baton  Bouge  when  Creneral  Nicholls 
and  other  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice,  in  reference  to  the  attendance  there,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  attendance  was  colored  and  what  proportion  was  white  ? — A. 
I  noticed  there  were  but  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men  there. 
They  rode  in  the  procession,  and  appeared  to  be  very  enthusiastic,  in 
fact,  appeared  to  be  more  entnusiastic  than  the  white  men  there.  When 
General  Nicholls  spoke  they  crowded  around  the  stand,  and,  in  fact, 
they  shoved  me  entirely  out.    I  had  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  crowd. 

Q-  Do  yon  remember  of  a  colored  man  speaking  up  there  that  day  f— 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  name  ?— A.  I  do ;  Mr.  (Jeorge  H.  Jackson. 

Q.  How  was  his  speech  received  by  the  people  there  ? — A.  It  was 
received  very  well.    All  the  speakers  counseled  peace  and  quietness* 
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Q.  How  did  the  colored  people  there  receive  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jack- 
soD,  the  colored  man  T — A.  They  applauded  all  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Now,  t^is  meetiDg,  this  barbecue  in  the  ninth  ward,  whereabouts 
vas  that  held  from  Baton  Bouge ;  how  far  from  the  city  ? — A.  It  was 
kdd  three  or  four  miles  below  where  I  was  staying,  at  Mr.  Lopes's  store. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  crowd  that  attended  there,  as  near  as 
you  can  remember  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  were  from  four  hundred  to  five 
bondred  people ;  estimated  at  that. 

Q.  Who  were  the  principal  speakers  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  As  well 
as  I  can  remember  there  were  three  or  four  colored  speakers,  Colonel 
Robertson  spoke,  Colonel  Herron  spoke,  and  there  was  an  old  colored 
man— he  was  a  gray-headed  man — who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer ; 
and  who  also  made  a  speech  there,  saying  that  he  had  been  a  republi- 
ean,  and  that  he  had  been  converted.  He  thought  it  was  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  colored  people  to  go  with  the  white  people  this  time ;  that 
tbey  owned  the  property,  and  that  they  had  not  received  any  benefit 
firom  republican  rule  in  this  State  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  his  speech  received  by  the  colored  people  who  were  there ! 
—A.  Received  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  interrupted 
him;  I  supposed  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  Interruption  was,  and  how  it  occurred. — A.  He 
said  that  the  speaker  was  lying ;  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth.  The 
man  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  The  man  who  interrupted  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man! — A.  Colored. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  crowd  there  were  colored  people ! — A.  The 
largest  proportion,  more  than  half,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  When  this  interruption  took  place  t — A.  He  did  not  disturb  the 
meeting.  It  was  said  in  a  small  circle.  It  did  not  disturb  the  meeting 
at  all.    He  said  it  in  an  undertone  of  voice ;  not  in  a  very  loud  voice. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  heard  him  !  How  near  was  he  to  you  ? 
—A.  He  was  only  a  short  distance.    I  suppose  ten  or  fifteen  heard  him. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  people  who  heard  him  ? — A.  I  suppose  so  ; 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  expression  to  their  feeling,  as  if  they  had! — A. 
I  heard  one  man  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  hush ;  that  they  came 
to  hear  the  speeches,  and  no£  to  hear  him. 

Q.  The  colored  men  told  him  to  hush  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  JSow,  the  republican  barbecues  that  you  attended,  where  were 
they  held  t — A.  Both  of  them  were  held  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  one  held,  with  reference  to  the  election  ;  how 
near  to  the  election  f — A.  I  do  not  exactly  remember.  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  about  a  week  or  so  before  the  election.  Mr.  William  H. 
Hunt,  the  candidate  for  attorney-general,  spoke  there,  on  the  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  parish  did  you  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  colored  men  ? — A.  I  did  5  I  assisted  to  organize  a 
club  there  that  was  mixed. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  were  members  of  it  ? — A.  From  forty 
to  fifty,  I  suppose  5  somewhere  along  there  5  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
white  men. 

Q.  In  what  ward  was  that  organized  ? — A.  In  the  eighth,  the  ward  I 
was  staying  in. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  club  !— A.  Henry  Walker. 

Q.  What  was  said  by  the  colored  men  there  at  the  club-meeting  in 
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regard  to  the  reasons  for  their  nnitlDg  with  the  democratic  party  T — A. 
Well,  their  principal  reason  was  that  all  the  school-fands  had  been 
stolen.  They  accused  the  senator  from  that  district,  J.  Henry  Birch, 
with  having  appropriated  the  school-funds,  and  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  voting  the  republican  ticket;  that  they  had 
been  voting  it  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  they  needed  a  change  of 
government. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  attempt  to  coerce  in  any  way  colored  republi- 
cans to  join  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  see  any  means  used  lo  intimidate  them  from  voting  the  repub- 
lican ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there  during  the  election. 

Q.  Or  during  the  period  of  registration! — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of 
nothing. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  All  you  know  about  the  last  election  in  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted,  is  comprised  in  what  you 
learned  in  this  short  visit  there ! — A.  Short  visit !  I  was  there  during 
some  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  there  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  told  you,  I 
had  business  in  the  parish  below  there.  At  Iberville  I  was  firing 
sugar-kettles  for  my  mother^s  plantation. 

Q.  Where  is  your  mother's  plantation  f — ^A.  In  the  parish  of  Iberville, 
three  miles  above  Plaquemines. 

Q.  Does  she  reside  there?— A.  No,  sir;  she  resides  in  the  city.  The 
place  is  leased  out. 

Q.  Do  you  live  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  her  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  doing  nothing  at  present.  I  be- 
long to  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  had  any  business  ? — A.  About 
two  years,  I  suppose.  The  last  time  I  was  working  I  was  ticket  agent 
on  the  Chattanooga  Eailroad,  at  Mobile. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  at  that  time! — A.  I  lived  right  here  in  the 
city. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business  ? — A.  A  month  or  so. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  went  in  there ! — A.  I  was  doing 
nothing  before  I  went  in  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  idle  ? — A.  About  two  years  before  that  time 
I  had  worked  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  What  I  asked  you  was  how  long  you  were  idle  before  you  went 
in  and  staid  a  month  at  the  Chattanooga  office? — A.  I  was  doing 
nothing  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  nothing  ! — A.  About  a  year  or  so. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  year! — A.  I  was  working  in  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Eailroad. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there  f — A.  About  nearly  three  years. 

Q.  In  what  duty  f — A.  I  was  a  clerk  there — bill-of-lading  clerk  and 
general  clerk. 

Q.  You  say  you  attended  this  democratic  barbecue  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  the  meeting  begun  when  you  got  there  ! — A.  No,  sir,  it  had 
not.    I  joined  in  the  procession.    I  was  with  my  club  in  the  procession. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  a  club  T — A.  I  assisted  in  raising  this  club  in  the 
eighth  ward,  and  I  went  out  with  it  that  day. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  intimidation  in  the  eighth  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  canvassing  in  any  other  ward  except  the  eighth !— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  made  one  speech  there. 
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Q.  Did  yea  ever  hear  any  charge  about  there  being  anything  unfair  in 
the  eighth  ward  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  charge's  except  this, 
that  late  one  night  Mr.  Stafford,  the  republican  candidate  for  justice  of 
the  peace,  came  to  the  house  of  George  Williams,  who  was  running  on 
the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  only  what  you  have  heard  f — A.  I 
heard  it  from  Oeorge  Williams  himself. 

iieoator  Wadleigh.  That  will  not  do.  The  fact  can  be  proved  by 
him  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  it  proved. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  order  known  as  298  f -^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  belong  to  any  of  those  secret  organizations  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  belong  to  any  secret  organization. 

(J.  AVhat  was  the  vote  in  that  ward  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not 
there  daring  the  registration.    I  came  away  on  tlie  6th  of  November. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  was  George  Williams  T — A.  He^was  a  candidate  for  justice  of 
the  peace  on  the  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Stewart? — A.  He  was  a  candidate  for  district  attor- 
ney on  the  repnblican  ticket. 

Q.  What  did  George  Williams  tell  you  Stafford  did  ? — A.  George 
Williams  told  me  that  Stafford  had  come  down  there  one  night.  He, 
George  Williams,  was  lying  in  his  bed  reading 

Senator  WADLEian.  I  object  to  this.  The  party  himself  can  come 
here  himself  and  testify  to  the  fact  if  you  desire  to  have  it  proved. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Williams  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  on  the  conservative  ticket — a  colored  man,  and  the  witness 
proposes  to  repeat  a  statement  made  by  the  candidate  on  the  other  ticket. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  hardly  go  into  that.  If  we  do  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  inquiry.  The  other  party  will  want  to  come  here 
and  contradict  what  was  said  by  this  party,  and  the  other  party  will 
\raut  to  sabstantiate  his  statement,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  My  principal 
objection  to  it  is  the  consumption  of  time  that  would  result. 

Senator  McDonald.  Very  well ;  I  will  not  press  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  in  this  ward  joined  your  club ! — A.  Forty 
or  fifty. 

Q.  And  they  were  just  as  enthusiastic  as  the  others  ? — A.  Just  as  much 
so. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  but  what  they  would  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  there  to  look  after  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  my  busi- 
ness was  over  and  I  came  away. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  them  get  astray  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  except  two  voted  the  republican 
ticket  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  it  did  turn  out  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are,  because  I  know  more 
than  two  men  who  belong  to  that  club  who  are  original  democrats. 
They  voted  the  democratic  ticket  every  time. 

Q.  I  mean  colored  men. — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  I  know  positively  that  they 
never  went  back. 

Q.  How  many  original  democrats,  those  who  were  dyed  in  the  wool, 
were  there  I — A.  Five  or  six.  i    r^r^n]^ 
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Q.  Are  youjsure  that  anybody  voted  except  those  who  voted  the  re- 
pabliean  ticket  ? — A.  I  am  not  sore.  If  they  were  fair  in  their  preten- 
sions I  think  all  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  In  fact,  I  am  sore 
of  it.    That  was  a  republican  ward  anyhow. 

Q.  Who  were  the  original  democrats!— A.  George  Williams  was  one, 
and  a  man  named  Richard  Gibson  was  another.  I  am  not  positive  aboat 
Felix  Jackson.  I  think  he  has  always  been  a  democrat,  a  liberal  at 
least.  He  was  a  liberal  in  1872.  That  is  three.  There  is  a  man  named 
Morris  Johnson.  He  has  never  been  a  democrat,  but  I  am  just  as  certain 
as  I  am  here  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  I  did  not  see  him 
vote,  but  I  am  pretty  positive. 

Q.  What  was  the  process  of  conversion  that  made  you  so  certain  he 
could  not  backslide  after  that ! — A.  I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal.  I 
talked  to  all  of  them,  in  fact.  I  used  arguments  with  them.  I  told  them 
that  they  had  received  no  benefits  from  the  republican  party;  that  they 
had  just  lifted  a  lot  of  white  men  into  office  in  that  parish,  and  they 
saw  the  result.  The  majority  of  the  officers  there  are  white  men,  and  a 
majority  of  the  voting  population  are  negroes.  Every  time  they  voted 
they  just  voted  for  some  white  man  who  didn't  care  for  their  interest 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  thought  this  time  they  should  go  with  us. 
To  try  us,  and  if  we  did  not  fulfill  our  promises  they  could  cast  us  over- 
board again.  I  only  asked  them  to  try  the  democratic  party.  I  did  not 
ask  them  to  stick. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  but  possibly  they  did  try  it,  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  concluded  not  to  stick  before  the  election! — A.  I  think 
a  great  many  of  them  stuck. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  George  H.  Jackson  lives  in  that  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    He  was  a 
liberal  in  1872, 1  believe. 

A  recess  was  here  taken  until  7.30  this  evening. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  DUPREE. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  4,  1877. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

J.  W.  DuPREE  sworn  and  examined. 
^  By  Senator  McDonald: 

Question.  Where  do   you  reside? — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Baton 
Eouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  nine 
years. 

Q.  OF  what  State  are  you  a  native?— A.  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  pjirish  ? — A.  I  am  a  native  of  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Thirty-four. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  practicing  physician. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong! — A.  I  have  no 
politics.    I  have  been  acting  with  the  democratic-conservative  party. 

Q.  Before  the  formation  of  that  party  what  party  did  yon  sympa- 
thize with  and  affiliate  with  ? — A.  I  presume  I  would  have  been  a  whig. 
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Xj  majority  was  attained  after  the  war,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  voted 

I  Toted  the  democratic-conservative  ticket.  I  am  no  dem*ocrat,  thopgh. 
Q.  Ton  are  an  old-line  whig  by  inheritance,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Baring  the  political  canvass  in  this  State,  did  you  take  any  part 

ifl  the  election  or  canvass  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I  had  a  pretty  large 

pncdee,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  politics  until  about  two  months 

b^Dre  the  election,  the  time  of  my  nomination.  I  was  nominated  for 
ooe  of  the  representatives  in  the  general  assembly  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isaoa.   After  my  nomination  I  took  a  very  active  part. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  nominated  for  that  placet— A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. I  think  it  was  about  three  months  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  At  the  regular  nominating  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Held  in  Baton  Eougef — ^A.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  Had  you  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  that  was  tendered 
joa  f— A.  It  was  tendered  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  yon  from  that  time  did  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  t — 
A  That  is,  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  consistent  with  my  professional 
(ioties.    I  attended  a  meeting  about  once  a  week  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  You  were  out  over  the  parish  in  the  different  wards  ? — A.  I  was 
in  every  ward  in  the  parish  except  the  tenth  and  eleventh ;  those  two 
wards  I  never  visited. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  club  meetings  in  any  ward  ? — A.  I 
did,  sir.  Every  Saturday  night  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Q.  In  what  wards  now  do  you  recollect  of  meetings  you  attended? — 
A  Every  ward.  I  was  in  every  ward  in  the  parish  except  those  two 
wards,  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  campaign  of  August  and 
September. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  of  Baton  Bouge  is  occupied  by  the 
eleventh  ward  ? — A.  The  eleventh  ward  is  the  northeast  portion. 

Q.  Extends  out  to  the  parish  lines  on  the  eastt — A.  Yes,  sir^  and 
joins  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  parish  is  on  the  east  of  it  f  East  Feliciana  is  nearly  east 
of  it,  but  what  parish  is  right  east  of  it  f — A.  Livingston,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  part  of  the  parish  is  the  tenth  ward  located  ? — A. 
The  tenth  is  adjoining  the  eleventh,  between  Baton  Bouge  and  East 
Feliciana.  It  is  west  of  the  eleventh  ward ;  the  tenth  is  west  of  the 
eteventh. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  place  as  Stony  Point! — A.  That  is  in  the  eleventh 
ward. 

Q.  At  what  place  in  the  fifth  ward  did  you  attend  any  meeting  ! — A. 
I  attended  a  meeting  at  Troth's  store,  now  owned  by  a  man  named 
Smith,  bat  recognized  as  Troth's  store.  I  attended  a  meeting  there  on 
two  occasions. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  fifth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Port  Hudson  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  about 
five  miles. 

Q.  What  direction  is  that,  south  or  southeast! — A.  North,  or  north- 
east, I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  Port  Hudson  right  upon  the  line  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  up 
above  there,  on  the  river,  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  west  of  that  point. 

Q.  That  is,  this  store  is  west  of  that  point! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Port  Hud- 
eon  is  west  of  that  point,  I  think. 

Q.  Northwest  of  Troth's  store  would  make  this  southwest  of  Port 
Hudson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Whose  plantation  was  this  store  on! — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  never  understood  that  colored  people  bought  that  property  ?— 
A.  ^ot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  club  that  met  there,  do  you  retiQein- 
ber! — ^A.  I  think  a  Mr.  Mills,  and  Sam.  Bobinson,  vice-president.  Mills 
was  white  and  Sam.  Eobinson  was  a  colored  man,  the  vice-president.  I 
think  those  were  the  officers  of  the  club. 

Q.  What  members  were  present  and  attended  the  first  meeting  you 
had! — A.  A  very  large  number.  I  do  not  recollect  the  number.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  have  been  a  hundred  present. 

Q.  What  portion  were  colored  men! — ^A.  Nearly  all  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Sam.  Robinson  was  vice-president? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q.  Who  addressed  the  meeting  there? — A.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Nickerbccker,  William  S.  Booth,  Samuel  Robinson,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  club,  and  George  Jackson,  a  colored  man.  I  talked  with  them, 
and  while  I  did  not  address  them,  I  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  them 
from  the  stand. 

Q.  Where  did  George  Jackson  live !— A.  The  eighth  ward. 

Q.  Did  he  come  up  with  you? — A.  He  went  with  me;  went  in  my 
carriage  with  me. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  joine<l  the  club  the  first  night  you 
were  there!— A.  Quite  a  large  number.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact 
number. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  colored  men  who  were  in  town  there  that 
night — talk  with  them  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  spirit  did  they  manifest  as  to  their  political  zeal ! — A.  They 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  affiliate  with 
the  men  they  had  known  for  years,  and  were  very  enthusiastic  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  democratic  party  and  good  government  and  reform. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  a  meeting  at  that  same  ward  after  that  ? — A.  1 
think  it  was  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ?— A.  The  same  place.  The  onlj 
place  I  visited  in  the  fifth  ward.  I  think  it  was  about  two  weeks  after 
that — about  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  the  political  excitement  then  compared  with  what 
it  was  at  the  first  meeting  f — A.  A  little  exaggerated }  more  enthusi- 
astic. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  disinclination  among  the  colored  people  to  go  with 
the  democrats  there? — A.  On  the  contrary,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  of  these  addresses  or  anything  you  heard  at  those  meet- 
ings was  there  anything  said  calculated  to  intimidate  or  overawe  the 
negroes  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  talking  about  the  political  situation  what  did  tbey  say — what 
hopes  did  they  express ;  these  colored  speakers,  what  did  they  say  to 
their  colored  brethren  in  reference  to  the  political  situation  ? — A.  The 
reasons  they  assigned  were  these :  the  want  of  schools.  They  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  absence  of  schools.  They  had  a  remarkably  ex- 
alted idea  of  education,  and  they  ha<l  no  opportunities  to  educate  their 
children.  That  was  their  prime  reason.  They  asserted  they  believed 
their  interests  would  be  best  served  by  electing  men  they  knew,  men 
who  had  an  interest  with  them,  and  men  who  felt  interested  in  theiu  as 
a  people. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything,  and  if  so,  what,  about  the  general  depres- 
sion of  business  and  the  reduction  of  wages  ? — A.  They  always  spoke  of 
that.  In  fact  they  frequently  referred  in  their  spejclies  to  the  reduction 
of  their  wages  from  $20  down  to  $10.    That  they  were  not  able  to  bu^' 
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tbeir  wives  and  children  proper  clotliing.  Those  were  the  arguments 
vmd  bj  the  colored  speakers. 

Q.  At  what  polls  in  the  fourth  ward  did  you  attend  a  meeting  f — A. 
It  was  at  a  place  called  Alexander's  store,  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  far  from  that  is  Port  Hudson,  and  in  what  direction  ? — ^A. 
About  three  miles  from  Troth's  store,  just  south  of  Troth's  store. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  club  that  held  its  meetings  there  f — A. 
I  really  do  not  re<5ollect  who  was  president — a  colored  man,  but  [  do  not 
know  his  name  now. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  addressed  the  meeting  the  night  you  were 
there  ?— A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  recollect  some  parties.  George  Jackson  addressed 
them.  I  addressed  them  a  short  time  myself;  IVjCr.  Ennis addressed  them, 
Mr.  Amos  addressed  them.  George  Jackson  was  the  only  colored  man 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  around  theclub  while  you  were  there? 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  large  number  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  readiness  did  they  join  and  take  part  in  the  meeting  ? 
—A  They  seemed  to  display  a  good  deal  of  earnestness,  and  willing- 
ness to  CO- operate  with  the  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  this  meeting  break  up  at  night  ? — A.  Well, 
usoally  about  eleven  or  twelve,  sometimes  as  late  as  two.  We  rarely 
ever  reached  there  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Rather  late  at  night.  I 
know  I  was  pretty  late  in  going  home.  I  went  home  on  every  occa- 
sion. 

Q.  You  returned  home  on  every  occasion  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  ward  meeting  did  you  attend  I — ^A.  I  was  in  the  third 
waitL    I  addressed  them  in  the  third  ward  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  At  what  place! — ^A.  At  Thompson's  store.  There  was  more  en- 
thasiasm  in  that  ward  than  any  ward  I  visited.  I  think  there  were  some 
ninety-five  members  of  the  club  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  president  of  the  club  there  ? — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  colored  men  who  belonged  to  it,  by  name? — 
A.  I  think  I  know  nearly  every  man  in  that  ward.  I  think  I  remember 
nearly  every  colored  man  in  that  ward,  but  I  do  not  know  the  namesx)f 
bat  very  few.  There  was  Nathan  Piper,  Sam.  Bradley,  and  Ed.  John- 
son. I  might  mention  very  many  in  time.  I  had  the  practice  of  every 
man  in  the  ward,  I  think — colored  men. 

Q.  State  as  you  can  recollect  any  that  were  at  that  meeting. — A.  Ed. 
Johnson,  Sam.  Bradley,  Penn,  Nat.  Grant,  Jenkins  Goleman.  I  be- 
lieve those  are  the  only  men  I  can  name  now. 

Q.  You  say  you  remember  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  ward? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Your  practice  extends  among  the  colored  and  white  people,  both, 
does  it  ? — A.  Principally  among  the  colored  people  in  that  ward.  I 
hardly  think  there  is  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  ward  whose  practice 
I  do  not  do. 

Q.  Had  you  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  them,  and  did 
you  converse  with  them  during  the  time — with  different  colored  men, 
both  at  the  meeting  and  away  from  the  meeting ! — A,  I  did,  sir ;  I 
rarely  ever  spoke  to  them,  only  as  they  spoke  to  me,  but  that  was  very 
often  the  subject.    I  was  in  the  ward  nearly  every  day. 

Q.  What  spirit  did  they  manifest  as  to  the  willingness  with  which 
they  supported  the  democratic  party — those  who  did  ! — A.  Very  de- 
cided, sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  the  ward  who  did  not  support  it  f — ^A.  I  think 
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there  was.  I  know  a  colored  man  who  did  not  snpport  it,  I  had  talked 
with,  a  very  special  friend  of  mine.     His  name  was  James  Foster. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  any  apprehension  in  regard  to  himself,  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions,  to  you  ?— A.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  tried  to  in- 
duce him  to  vote  for  me,  and  he  said  he  could  not  do  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; that  he  was  forced  to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  that  he 
had  his  orders. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  he  got  his  orders  from! — ^A.  From  the  republi- 
can party. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  personal  desire  on  the  subject  one  way  or  the 
other  to  you  ? — A.  He  said  he  would  like  to  vote  for  me  if  he  could. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  he  live? — A.  He  lived  on  Mr.  Vauter's  place,  a 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  other  colored  man,  a  republican,  who  talked 
with  you  on  the  subject,  or  with  whom  you  talked  in  that  ward  ? — A. 
O,  I  talked  with  a  great  number. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  one  who  expressed  any  apprehension  at  all 
as  to  his  right  to  vote  as  he  pleased  ! — ^A.  No,  sir — that  is — yes,  sir,  I 
do  recollect  of  one,  a  man  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge,  in  the  second  wanl. 
I  can't  for  my  life  think  of  his  name,  but  it  was  a  man  who  was — I  can't 
think  of  the'  name  just  now,  but  I  will  give  the  circumstances  if  you 
want  me  to. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  go  on  and  give  them. 

A.  The  circumstances  were  these:  He  owed  Bob  Lyons,  a  republi- 
can, $5.  Two  republicans,  lawyers,  seized  his  property.  He  owed  him 
$5  originally.  The  costs  and  all  amounted  to  $S5.  His  property  was 
advertised  for  sale.  He  came  to  me  as  his  physican,  and  applied  tor 
help.  I  bought  his  property,  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  redeeuiiug 
it  at  any  time  he  was  able  to  do  so.  1  saw  the  old  gentleman  before 
the  election,  and  I  asked  him  to  vote  for  me.  He  told  me  he  could  not 
do  it,  it  was  against  his  principle.  I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  he  could 
vote  for  me,  and  he  said  he  could  not  vote  for  me.  I  then  told  hiui,  '^  Old 
gentleman,  suppose  I  were  to  prevent  your  redeeming  that  property  T' 
He  says,  "  Doctor,  you  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman,"  and  he  voted 
against  me.  These  are  the  only  two  men  I  talked  with  that  I  remem- 
ber now. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  property  in  his  possession  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  the 
property  is  in  my  possession,  but  it  is  his,  and  he  knows  it.  I  asked  him 
that  question,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  do 
it.  Before  1  left  1  gave  him  a  receipt  for  everything.  Those  are  the 
only  two  men  I  talked  with  that  refused. 

Q.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  ward  in  order? — X.  The  next  is  the  six:th. 
I  visited  the  sixth  ward  twice  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  it  located! — A.  The  sixth  was  below  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  south  of  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge,  and  east  of  the  eighth 
ward ;  joins  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  The  eighth  ward  joins  on  the  east! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  east — on 
the  west  I  should  say.    The  sixth  is  on  the  east  of  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  At  what  polls  did  you  attend  there! — A.  At  Price's  store. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  was  president  of  the  club  orgauized  there  ? 
— A.  Peter  Williams,  I  think.  He  was  either  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent ;  I  do  not  recollect  now.    I  know  he  was  an  officer  of  the  club. 

Q.  Who  presided  when  you  were  there  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  Peter 
Williams  did. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  attended  that  meting,  and  what  propor- 
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tiori  of  them  were  colored  ? — ^A.  The  night  I  was  there  I  think  about 
forty  colored. 

Q.  How  many  white! — A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  address  the  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  A  man  from  Baton  Eouge  by  the  nanrie  of  Ebo  Bloo<l. 

Q.  Did  Williams  make  any  remarks  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  nob  on  that 
occasion  when*  I  was  there ;  I  think  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  nnmber  of  colored  men  were  members  of  the  club  as  you 
heard  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  number. 

Q.  Were  there  any  joined  the  night  you  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  men  there  who  were  not  members  of  the 
club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  republicans  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  attended  a  meeting  where 
there  was  not  a  large  number  of  republicans  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.     • 

Q.  What  spirit  did  the  democratic  members  of  the  club  manifest ; 
what  interest  did  they  manifest! — A.  They  were  very  enthusiastic,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  the  republicans  who  were  there  that 
in  any  degree  tended  or  was  calculated  to  unduly  influence  them  ? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  we  proposed  simply  to  convince  them  that 
what  we  proposed  was  their  true  interest. 

Q,  Did  yoa  hear  any  remarks  from  any  colored  republicans  there ; 
any  conversation  of  any  kind  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  what  nature  were  these  remarks  ! — A.  I  heard  several  say  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  any  other  democrat  with  the  exception 
of  Oscar  Foreman  and  Colonel  Selve,  and  remarked  that  he  would 
scratch  the  ticket  and  leave  those  two  men  off;  they  would  vote  the 
ticket  with  those  exceptions. 

Q.  What  was  Selve  running  for  ! — A.  Recorder. 

Q.  And  Foreman  was  candidate  forsheriff  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  express  any  apprehension  as  to  their 
iwrsonal  safety  or  safety  of  their  property  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

(},  On  account  of  their  political  opinions! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  next  ward  that  you  attended  ! — A.  The  next  was  the  seventh. 

Q.  That  occupies  the  southeast  portion! — A.  It  adjoins  the  sixth, 
southeast  of  the  ninth  ward. 

Q.  By  the  Manchac  Bayou  !— A.  Borders  on  the  Manchac  Bayou.  I 
think  the  Manchac  Bayou  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  ward. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  attend  a  meeting  there  ! — A.  At  Lane's 
store. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president! — A.  Mr.  Harilson,  a  white  man ;  Jackson 
Hamilton,  a  colored  man,  was  the  vice-president. 

Q.  Where  did  Jackson  Hamilton  live  ! — A.  In  that  ward ;  I  do  not 
know  on  whose  place.    The  seventh  ward. 

Q.  Who  addressed  the  meeting  that  night! — A.  Leon  Jastremski, 
Philip  Meatz,  and  Jackson  Hamilton,  and  myself.  I  believe  these  were 
the  only  parties  on  that  occasion;  all  that  I  recollect  just  now. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  join  the  club  meeting  that  night  while  you 
wei-e  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  disposition  manifested  by  them  as  to ? — A. 

The  meeting  was  not  a  very  large  meeting;  not  probably  more  than  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  colored  men  there,  and  probably  half  a  dozen  whites. 
1  know  in  the  meeting  that  night  I  appealed  to  them,  and  requested 
them  to  call  upon  their  white  friends  to  try  to  infuse  a  little  spirit  into 
them,  and  invite  them  to  attend  our  meeting.    They  seemed  to  be  more 
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enthusiastic,  and  I  invited  them  to  bring  their  white  friends  the  next 
time  they  came;  my  remarks  were  directed  entirely  in  that  manner, 

Q.  In  the  twelfth  ward  did  you  attend  a  political-club  meeting  ! — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  At  what  place? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  store;  it  is  about  five 
miles  from  Larimore's, 

Q.  Griffith's  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Griffith's  store. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  the  meeting  that  night  f — A.  I  think  Charles 
Newman  was  the  president ;  he  presided  on  that  occasion ;  he  is  a  col- 
ored man. 

Q.  Who  addressed  that  meeting! — A.  Charles  Newman,  Beabeu 
Plunkett,  and  myself. 

Q.  Was  Plunkett  a  colored  man  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Charles  New- 
man. • 

Q.  Where  did  Beuben  Plunkett  live!— A.  in  the  twelfth  ward,  and 
Charles  Newman  lived  there  also. 

Q.  Was  Reuben  Plunkett  a  preacher  ! — A.  He  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  charged  with  stealing  a  barrel  of  sugar,  or 
any  report  of  that  kind  ! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  in  the  ward! — A.  A  very  honorable  col- 
ored man,  with  considerable  intelligence,  so  far  as  I  know  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  that  night  about  his  having  belonged  to  the 
republican  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  had  been  serving  the  repub- 
lican party  very  earnestly,  and  he  determined  to  serve  the  democratic 
party  equally  as  earnestly,  and  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  seemed  to 
take  as  much  interest  as  any  colored  man  in  the  ward,  probably  more 
on  account  of  his  ability  to  do  more. 

Q.  What  members  were  there  at  that  meeting  ! — A.  There  were  prob- 
ably about  forty-five  or  fifty.  There  were  two  clubs  in  that  ward.  I 
was  at  the  meeting  of  but  one  club. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  white  and  what  colored! — A.  Nearly  all  col- 
ored ;  very  few  white ;  I  think  only  about  ten  white  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  club's  meeting  place  ! — A.  Its  meetings  were 
at  Lari mere's  store,  but  I  never  attended  there. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meeting  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  f — 
A.  I  did  a  few,  sir ;  I  believe  I  attended  one  or  two. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  barbecue  meeting  that  was  held  there  not  a  great 
while  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  order  that  prevailed  there  on  that  occa- 
sion ! — A.  Everything  was  quiet ;  very  quiet.  I  never  saw  a  larger 
gathering  in  that  parish,  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting ;  everything  was 
quiet  and  orderly  there,  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Nicholls  speak  there  that  day  !— A.  He  did. 

Q.  State  in  what  way  the  colored  men  greeted  him  afterhis  speech  ; 
whether  they  sought  to  be  introduced  to  him  ! — A.  They  did  ;  they  were 
very  curious  to  feel  his  leg,  and  feel  his  arm,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  General  Nicholls,  and  talk  to  him,  and  be  presented  to  him,  and  re- 
quested an  introduction.  I  introduced  two  men  to  General  Nicholls; 
they  were  very  anxious  to  form  his  acquaintance,  and  listened  to  him 
very  attentively. 

Q.  How  did  the  people  generally  attend  those  meetings;  by  what 
kind  of  conveyance  did  they  generally  go  to  those  night  meetings! — A. 
They  nearly  always  walked  to  these  night  meetings. 

Q.  Those  that  attended  from  any  distance! — A.  They  had  their 
1  onies,  those  who  attended  and  did  not  come  afoot.    I  don't  think  I 
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erer  saw  anything  bnt  ponies  there ;  they  came  on  their  ponies  and  on 
foot, 

Q.  When  these  meetings  would  break  up,  how  would  they  retire  from 
tbere ;  in  squads  or  singly  f — A.  I  really  do  not  know  how  they  did,  but 
I  premime  they  retired  singly ;  I  know  we  always  retired  when  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  bnt  I  do  not  know  much  about  Che  manner  of  retiring  of 
the  balance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  riding  around  there  through  the 
paHsh  other  than  that  connected  with  these  meetings  ? — A.  1  do  not, 
ar. 

Q«  Do  yoa  know  of  any  riding  around  in  different  wards,  connected 
with  these  meetings,  of  persons  going  to  and  returning  from  them  f — A. 
Yes,  sir,  certainly ;  they  went  there  and  returned  to  their  homes  at 
night;  I  never  remained ;  I  was  always  very  anxious  to  get  home,  and 
asdoonasthe  meetings  were  over  I  left  for  *home  with  my  party.  1 
Qsoally  went  out  in  company  with  two  or  three  lawyers ;  we  usually 
took  a  small  cannon,  and  music,  and  1  went  with  my  party  and  returned 
with  them.  I  presume  that  the  colored  people  all  went  back  to  their 
homes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  visited  the  third  ward  by 
the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  democratic  central  committee  and 
General  Brook. 

Q.  Who  did  you  visit  it  with  ! — ^A.  In  company  with  Lieutenant  Ger- 
lach  and  Mr.  Lie  Sage,  on  the  part  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  visit  the  third-ward  polling-place  ? — A.  There 
was  a  reported  disturbance,  and  General  Brooke  told  me.  I  met  him 
going  to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  president  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, myself,  and  Mr.  Bourges  met  General  Brooke,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  United  States  marshal  had  been  driven  away  from  the  third 
ward,  and  his  badge  had  been  shot  off:  and  I  think  I  recollect  his  say- 
ing, *^hell  was  to  pay,''  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
believe  it,  and  we  went  down  to  Mr.  Schorten's  house.  W  hile  talking 
over  the  matter  General  Brooke  proposed  that  two  parties,  a  democrat 
and  a  republican,  should  settle  it  without  his  interference,  and  I  whvS 
suggested,  and  Mr.  Jastreinski  and  Mr.  Le  Sage  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
publican party,  and  Lieutenant  Gerlach  accompanied  us  by  the  order  of 
General  Brooke. 

Q.  Lieuteuant  Gerlach  attended  you  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  out  to  the  third-ward  polling-place  from  the  city  f 
—A.  Exactly  six  miles. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  f — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  hour, 
but  we  went  in  double-quicl^.  We  went  about  as  fast  as  our  horses 
could  carry  us,  from  the  time  we  were  requested  to  go. 

Q.  Who  was  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  whom  you  understood 
had  met  with  this  hair-breadth  escape  t — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jake 
Shields. 

Q.  When  yoa  got  to  the  third- ward  polling-place  what  did  you  find  f — 
A  We  fonnd  everything  quiet — very  quiet  I  relied,  of  course,  upon 
Lieutenant  Gerlach  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  went  to  the  room 
that  was  set  aside  as  the  polling-place,  and  called  out  the  commissioner, 
called  aside  the  commissioner  and  another  republican  witness,  and 
inade  investigation  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Le  Sage  propounded  some  ques- 
tion to  some  parties,  and  we  were  satisfied  so  far  as  the  republican 
party  was  concerned.    He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  he  saw  no  neces- 
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sity  for  any  further  investifjation.    We  then  mounted  our  horses  and 
returned  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  That  is,  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
told  us  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place,  and  that  Jake  Shields 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  say  what  he  said. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  the  officer  at  the  polling-place  said. 

Q.  Was  this  stated  by  the  officer  at  the  polling-place  ! — ^A.  It  was  one 
of  them.  It  was  made  to  myself  and  Lieutenant  Gerlach  and  Mr.  Le 
Sage.  That  was  their  report  to  the  three  persons,  that  Jacob  Shields 
was  in  a  room,  had  an  overcoat  on,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
commissioner  of  elections  and  the  supervisor  of  registration  to  clear 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Duncan  attempted  to  clear  the  room,  and  Shields  in- 
sisted on  remaining,  and  Duncan  pushed  him  out;  that  is,  told  him  he 
would  clear  the  room.  After  he  got  out  he  got  on  his  horse  and  started 
for  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  commissioner  reported  to  us  that  he  called 
him  back  and  told  him  that  if  he  was  a  United  States  marshal  he  could 
remain.  He  remarked  that  he  proposed  to  go  to  Baton  Rouge  and  clo^e 
the  polls.  That  was  the  statement  the  commissioner  made  to  the  par- 
ties.   I  saw  no  armed  body  of  men  and  no  disturbance  of  any  sort 

Q.  About  shooting  oif  his  badge,  did  you  hear  anything  about  that  ! 
Was  there  any  foundation  for  that  at  all! — A.  There  was  not;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the.  time  it  took  you  to  go  out  there  and 
make  investigation,  and  return,  you  stated  you  were  in  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  poll  were  you  principally  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I 
remained  principally  at  any  poll.  I  was  attending  to  my  practice  and 
went  to  the  poll  that  was  near  by,  and  remained  a  little  while  and  left. 
I  didn't  remain  at  any  poll  any  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  here  by  some  witness  in  reference  to  an 
order  of  some  kind  known  as  298? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  order  known  at  Baton  Rouge  at  this  timet — 
A.  There  is,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  known  of  its  existence 
there? — A.  I  think  probably  five  months;  aboat  that  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  its  organization  or  its  ritual  or  its  obligation 
that  in  any  manner  interferes  with  the  political  obligation  or  action  \yf 
any  person,  or  is  it  intended  in  any  way  to  effect  political  ends,  or  polit- 
ical results? — A.  None  whatever;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  it  yourself? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  the  initiation  of  other  members? — 
A.  Two. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  attended  its  meetings?— A.  Three  times,  I 
think. 

Q.  You  have  been  presetit  on  two  occasions  when  others  were 
initiated  ? — A.  I  think  those  were  the  only  times. 

Q.  Who  were  those  persons,  if  you  remember? — A.  Mr.  Thomas 
Woods  and  General  Morrow. 

Q.  Who  w\'is  General  Morrow? — A.  The  commander  of  the  United 
States  garrison. 

Q.  Where  at? — A.  At  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge — the  garrison  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Does  it  have  officers  ? — A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Is  there  an  initiation  tee? — A.  There  is. 
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Q.  Uas  it  any  particular  object  in  raising  funds  f — A.  Yes,  sir — no 
particular  object. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  are  those  funds  devoted  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to  answer  that  question  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes  or  convivial  purposes,  or 
what  t — A-  Well,  sir,  I  might  say,  in  one  sense,  benevolent,  if  to  culti- 
vate the  mind  would  be  a  benevolent  purpose. 

Q.  Has  it  in  any  way  since  you  have  known  of  its  existence  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  politics  f — A.  Nothing  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  political  results  ! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  auythiug  about  the  order  called  the  Knights  pf 
Malta f — A.  I  know  there  is  such  an  organization..  Kuovr  nothing  of 
it,  though. 

Q.  The  Sous  of  Malta? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  that  organ- 
iziition  otteu. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  enough  of  it  to  know  of  its  general  character! — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  know  much  of  its  general  character. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  an  order  known  as  the  Eclampsis 
Vitis? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  Thousand  and  One.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  order,  the  Thousand  and  One? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  give  its  ritual  or  its  obligations,  but  you  may 
state  whether  it  is  not  simply  a  convivial  organization  intended  for 
fun  and  frolic. — A.  It  is  simply  convivial. 

Q.  Especially  in  the  initiation  of  its  members? — A.  Eminently. 

Q.  The  particular  purpose  is  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  the  initiation 
as  possible? — A.  That  is  the  one  object;  that  is  the  only  reason  I  went 
to  a  second  meeting;  I  wanted  to  get  my  initiation  fee  back,  and  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  In  seeing  Mr.  Woods,  who  is  a  very  tall  man, 
and  General  Morrow.    Then  I  never  went  again. 

Q.  That  satisfied  your  curiosity? — ^A.  That  satisfied  me,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  colored  people  of  the  parish  of  East 
HiitoQ  Rouge,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  any  number,  in  your  opin- 
ion, were  induced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear  or  by  intim- 
idation ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  They  were  too  warm  in  their  support. 
They  never  displayed  anything  of  the  sort  to  me;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  been  on  the  best  terms  with  them,  and  they  express^ 
tbemselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  success  of  our  ticket;  very  deci- 
dedly. 

Q.  What  was  the  course  of  yourself  and  other  candidates  in  refer- 
eiK-e  to  disabusing  their  minds,  if  they  entertained  any  feeling  of  that 
kind;  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  as  to  their  right  to 
vote  as  they  pleased  ? — A.  We  impressed  them  with  that  right,  and  told 
tliem  very  plainly  that  we  did  not  want  their  votes  only  as  thej  were 
ronscientious  in  their  votes;  that  we  wanted  no  man  to  join  our  club 
only  as  they  did  it  out  of  their  own  free  will.  That  was  done.  Wher- 
ever I  was  president  I  always  enjoined  that  upon  them. 

Q.  What  was  your  course  in  reference  to  enjoining  upon  all  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  free  and  peaceable  election  ? — A.  I  thought  it  absolutely 
i»eressary,  and  enjoined  upon  them  the  fact ;  we  were  tired  of  the 
outrage-mill,  and  1  for  one  did  not  propose  to  have  it  work  any  more. 

By  Senator  Wadleigu  : 
Q.  What  did  you  say  your  political  status  was  ? — A.  I  have  no  poli- 
tics, sir.     I  have  been  forced  to  act  with  the  democratic-conservative 
l>arty  because  there  was  no  other  I  could  act  with  in  the  south. 
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Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Knights  of  the  White  Gamelia  ? — A.  I  did. 

Cj.  How  long  ago  was  that! — A.  I  do  not  recollect,  it  has  been  oat  of 
existence  for'so  long  a  time,  in  fact  some  six  years  ago.  I  think  some 
six  years  ago — ^tive  or  six,  probably  longer. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  1868  ! — A.  It  might  have  been.  I  really  do  not 
recollect  the  date  of  it.    I  know  I  was  a  member. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  that  whether  it  was  in  existence  in  18(58,  in 
the  presidential  election! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  positively. 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  was  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can't. 

Q.  Have  you  any  i^collection  about  an  order  called  the  Ka-Klux 
Klan  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  that  was  about  at  the  same  time 
you  were  hearing  about  that  when  the  Knights  of  the  White  Canielia 
were  in  existence  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  the  two  organizations  come  to  an  end  about  the  same  time  f — 
A.  That  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Were  there  any  points  of  similarity  between  them  ! — A.  With  the 
Eu-Klux  Klan  !  No,  sir;  not  especially  with  them.  We  heard  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan  as  a  matter  of  course.     We  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  You  did,  though,  with  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  ! — A.  We 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  admitted  that  that  was  a  polit- 
ical organization  at  the  time!  Was  it  not  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  it  was  not  a  political  society';  that  it  was  no  political  organization, 
but  a  social  organization  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  say  that  it  was  not  so,  can  you  ! — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  you  know  how  many  elections  that  order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  was  used  in  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not 
a  member  before  the  election  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  this  298  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  at  all ! — A. 
Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  public  aflfairs! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  the  badge! — A.  The  fir^t 
time  I  ever  saw  the  badge  was  probably  five  months  ago. 

Q.  Didn't  the  298  meet  at  the  polls  in  the  city  of  Baton  Ilouge  at  the 
city  election  in  1875  ! 

Witness.  What  election  was  that ! 

Q.  In  April,  1876! — A.  No,  sir;  1  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  these  badges  at  the  city  election  in  Baton  Bonge  in 
April,  1876  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  did  see  members  with  badges 
on.    I  know  I  had  known  of  them.    I  never  wore  a  badge. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  organization  ! — A.  I  did,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  an  organization  in  April,  1876  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not — yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  think  you  did  ! — A.  Yes,  sir :  in  1876. 

Q.  In  the  city  election  in  Baton  Bonge  in  1876  were  the  298  at 
the  polls  in  force  with  their  badges  on! — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  of 
having  seen  them.  When  I  voted  at  ward  No.  2  on  that  day,  it  was 
very  quiet.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  badges  on  the  day  of  election.  I 
went  before  breakfast,  quite  early  in  the  morning.  I  think  I  was  about 
the  first  man  at  the  polls  where  I  voted,  and  left  for  the  country.  Tbat 
is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  stated  that  that  organization  had  no  connection  with  politics! 
— A.  I  have,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  yoa  please  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  organization 
with  badges  niaide  its  appearance  at  the  city  election  at  that  time  ! — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  made  their  appearance  with  badges.  I  say  I  do 
not  think  I  saw  them,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time! — ^A.  They  wear  the  badges;  they  constantly  wear 
^m ;  for  yoa  will  see  them  in  this  city  having  their  badges. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  rules  or  regnlations  of  the  organization 
requiring  members  to  appear  with  sticks  or  arms ;  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  If  these  persons  who  were  in  the  city  were  wearing  the  badge  of 
the  order  on  the  day  of  the  city  election  in  1876,  had  any  pecaliar  arms 
or  weapons  on  that  occasion— club  or  anything  of  that  kind — was  that 
regoir^  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  order  ? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q-  Whence  comes  this  name,  298! — A.  Really  I  do  not  know  whence 
eomes  the  name. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  name  comes  from  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  not.  I  cannot  say  the  occasion  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whence  comes 
the  name. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  rebel  cruisers  that  had  a  number  for  the  name. 
Do  you  remember  what  that  was  ! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not. 

A  Bystandbb.  It  was  290. 

A.  I  do  not  remember  what  was  the  number,  but  I  assure  you  it  had  • 
DO  connection  with  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Baton 
EoQgef — A.  None  whatever ;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  order  in  any  way,  in  1876,  at  the  State 
election,  claimed  to  have  elected  Mr.  Jastrinski  as  mayor? — A.  No,  sir; 
1  do  not. 

Q.  Was  not  such  a  statement  made  in  the  paper? — A.  No,  sir;  never, 
that  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  there  any  occasion  that  you  know  of,  any  public  occasion, 
when  this  order  of  298  made  its  appearance,  with  uniforms  or  badges, 
QDder  a  call  published  in  a  democratic  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Baton 
Bonge! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect of  any  occasion  like  that. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  of  that  kind,  of 
that  order  being  called  together  on  any  public  occasion  by  notice  in  the 
newspaper? — A.  I  cannot  say.  As  a  member  I  never  received  any  such 
ootificatiou. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  principles  of  this  organization 
which  arranged  to  provide  for  it  to  be  called  out  on  any  public  occasion  ? 
—A.  No,  sir;  nothing  that  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  that  order  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  po- 
litical affairs  ? — A.  I  did,  and  reiterate  it ;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  newspaper  called  the  Daily  Advocate  in  the 
dty  of  Baton  Bonge  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  its  politics  ? — A.  I  think  democratic. 

Q.  You  read  it? — ^A.  Occasionally  I  did. 

Q.  You  take  it?— A.  I  do.    I  read  it  probably  twice  a  week. 

Q.  You  took  it  in  July,  1876? — A.  I  have  taken  it  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  community. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  that  order  being  called  out  by  notice  in  that 
newspaper  in  July,  1876  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  July,  1876,  do  you  remember  of  the  arrival  in  Baton  Bouge  of 
the  steamer  Katie  with  certain  genllemen  who  had  been  arrested  and 
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taken  to  New  Orleans  and  put  under  bonds  for  having:  taken  piirt  in  the 
running  away  of  the  officers  in  Baton  Bouge  Parish  t — A,  I  do  remem- 
ber, distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  return,  the  order  was 
called  out — any  demonstration  made  on  their  arrival  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  were  present  on  any  such  occasion  f 
— A.  1  was  one  of  the  parties. 

Q.  One  of  the  very  gentlemen  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  gentlemen  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  nam- 
ber  there.    There  were  ten  of  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  their  names  ! — A.  Perhaps  I  may  if  you  will  bear 
with  nie  a  moment.  William  Garick,  James  K.  David,  James  McVey, 
John  D.  Fisher,  John  A.  Dougherty,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Lymau. 
1  think  that  is  all  I  can  recollect  just  now.  There  were  three  more, 
though— myself  and  W.  G.  Randolph;  there  was  one  other.  That  is  all 
I  recollect,  but  there  is  one  other. 

Q.  Did  all  of  these  gentlemen  who  were  under  arrest  at  that  time  be- 
huig  to  this  organization? — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them.  I  only  saw  the  two  men  that  were  at  the  initiation,  William 
Woods  and  General  Morrow.  I  never  visited  the  organization  again. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  reason  why  the  order  should  have 
been  called  out  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  the  fact  that  you  had  been  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  and  bound  over  for  a  crime,  and  they  all  re- 
turned under  bonds,  that  should  occasion  that  organization  to  be  called 
out ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  there  was. 

Q.  Will  you  take  that  and  read  it,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it! 
This  is  the  Daily  Advocate,  the  democratic  paper  to  which  I  referred. 

298. 
A  fall  attendance,  with  badg^es,  at  the  river  on  the  arrival  of  the  Katie,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, 19th  instant. 

Was  that  the  Katie  you  came  up  the  river  on  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
that. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  whether  it  was  on  that  Katie  that  you  came ! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  you  were  to  arrive! — A.  I  think  about 
that  time.  But  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  notice.  I  came  up 
on  Captain  Cannon's  boat. 

Q.  Were  you  greeted  by  this  non-political  order  at  the  time  of  your 
arrival  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  with  their  badges. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  recognize  a  single 
man,  and  I  saw  almost  the  entire  city. 

Q.  The  entire  city  w^as  out! — A.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  a  great  demonstration  ! — ^A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  298  came ! — A.  1  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  William  S.  Booth  ! — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  these  ten  men  under  arrest ! — A.  1  think  he  was 
not. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  when  you  went  down  to  W 
tried  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics! — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  telegraphed  up  that  you  were 
about  to  arrive! 
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The  WITNESS.  William  Booth,  of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  I 
Q.  To  the  city  of  Baton  Kouge. — A.  I  do  not  know.    1  don't  think 
that  he  was  in  New  Orleans. 
Q.  Here  i8  an  article  in  this  paper  as  follovTs;  I  will  read  part  of  it : 

We  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  William  S.  Booth : 

'*New  Orleans,  July  17, 1876. 
"  W.  C.  Aonis,  Baton  Rouge :  We  will  return  on  the  Katie  Wednesday  moruiug.     Every- 
thiog  has  been  arranged. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BOOTH." 

A.  He  was  not  arrested  with  me.    He  did  not  accompany  me. 

Q.  Was  he  down  there  at  the  time? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I 
thought  he  w^as  in  Baton  Kouge.  It  seems  that  he  was  not,  by  tbat. 
My  impression  was  that  he  was  in  the  city  of  Baton  Kouge.  He 'was 
uot  with  me  when  I  was  arrested,  or  tried  with  me. 

Q.  I  will  read  the  rest  of  this  article : 

The  citizens  of  our  •city  contemplate  a  spontaneous  turn-out  to-morrow  morning  to  re- 
ceive our  friends. 

That  was,  to  receive  yourself  and  your  nine  compatriots  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

The  Independent  Silver  Comet  Band  have  generously  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
•K-oasioii,  and  Capt.  Fred.  Tromard's  artillery  will  be  on  hand  to  fire  an  appropriate  salute. 
The  Zouaves,  the  Pelicans,  and  29S  will  be  there  in  full  force,  and  the  citizf^us  generally,  in- 
i-Uiding  the  ladies,  will  be  on  hand  to  show  that,  though  wrongfully  oppressed,  the  people  of 
Biiton  Rouge  are  not  intimidated  ;  that  they,  as  American  citizens,  know  their  rights,  and 
<1o  Dot  fear  to  come  out  in  open  day  and  show  to  their  oppressors  that  these  rights  will  be 
iDaiutaiued.  Therefore,  in  order  that  all  may  have  proper  notification,  we  are  requested  to 
state  that  a  cannon  will  be  fired  as  soon  as  the  Katie  arrives  in  sight,  when  all  are  requested 
to  repair  to  the  landing  to  meet  and  properly  receive  their  friends. 

Was  there  any  reason  \^  hy  they  should  call  out  the  298  rather 
than  the  Masons  or  Odd-Fellows  or  other  organizations  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  no 
more  than  these,  the  cornet-band,  and  Gaptain  Fred.  Tromard's  artil- 
lery. 

Q.  Does  any  reason  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  why  the  298  should 
be  called  out  prominently  on  the  first  page,  in  the  editorial  column, 
where  no  other  order  was  alluded  to,  if  this  organization  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  ? — A,  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  republican  to  belong  to  this  organization  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  General  Morrow. 

Q.  W^as  he  the  gentleman  that  some  witness  testified  in  regard  to  as 
having  l>een  complaining  because  a  negro  woman  came  to  him  and 
lomplained  that  somebody  had  shot  her  husband  f — A.  That  is  the  same 
General  Morrow  that  I  heard  a  witness  testifying  about  when  I  was  in 
the  room,  and  heard  that  testimony. 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  talk  which  he  indulged  in  on  that 
occasion  that  the  witness  teptified  to  had  anything  to  do  with  his  be- 
longing to  this  order! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  he  a  very  ardent  republican! — A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  who  loves  the  republican  party  and  the  Union  as  he  does, 
uone  that  1  ever  heard. 

Q.  He  belongs  to  that  order — did  he  ever  wear  any  of  the  badges  ? —     • 
A.  No,  sir  ;  he  is  like  myself,  he  never  wore  them. 

Q.  What  other  republicans  do  you  know  that  belonged  to  it ! — A.  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  that  I  did  not  know  but  two  parties  and  myself.  I 
know  several  others  that  I  saw  badges  on. 

Q.  Republicans ? — A..  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  say  General  Morrow  was  a  republican  ?— A.  I  know  that^ 
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There  were  other  republicans  were  elected,  and  I  expected  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  them  initiated^but  never  called  upon  them ;  thej  were 
elected,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  means  that  they  had  a  chance  to  come  in  ? — A. 
They  were  balloted  for. 

Senator  Wai^lbigh.  I  believe  there  was  an  invitation  exteuded  to 
me  to-day. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  extended  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Not  you — a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the 
order. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  not  regard  that  as  evidence  that  it  was  a  dod- 
political  order,  the  fact  suggested  to  me  that  I  could  join  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't  know  that  I  would.  We  certainly  might  hope  even  to  convert 
you. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary  to  convert  me,  then,  before  I  came  in  ? — A. 
Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Why  did  you  suggest  that  I  would  have  to  be  converted  to  belong 
to  the  order  ? — A.  If  you  looked  upon  it  as  a  political  organization 
you  would  be  excluded. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  occasion  when  this  order  came  out 
with  its  badges  f — A.  I  do  not  I  do  not  recollect  any  occasion  of  its 
having  come  out  with  the  badges.  I  recollect  of  seeing  them  wear  their 
badges ;  I  met  a  man  to-day  with  a  badge  on. 

Q.  Here  in  New  Orleans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  belong  here  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  order  is  not  confined  to  the  parish  of  Baton  Bonge  or 
Feliciana! — A.  I  know  of  three  organizations — one  at  Hope  Villa.  I 
know  that  it  was  reported  that  the  consol  or  conclave  was  organized  by 
Major  Herron,  a  gentleman  here.    I  never  visited  the  conclave. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  this  order  being  called  out  in  any 
way  upon  any  other  occasion  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  it  was  not  donef — A.  I  cannot,  because  I  do  not 
know.    I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  of  this  organization  did  you  say  yon  at- 
tended f — A.  I  think  I  attended  about  three^my  own  initiation,  and 
the  initiation  of  Mr.  Woods  and  General  Morrow. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  meeting  that  you  attended? — A.  About  five 
months  ago,  I  think.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  time.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  at  alL 

Q.  Then  in  April,  1876,  you  were  not  a  member? — A.  That  I  don't 
recollect  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  date.  I  only  say  it  was  sometime 
ago. 

Q.  About  five  months  would  be  in  August! — A.  I  was  a  member 
betore  that  I  was  a  member  when  I  was  arrested.  I  am  not  sure — ^I 
think  I  was  a  member  when,  as  you  read  from  the  newspaper,  this 
order  was  called  out.  I  don't  tax  my  memory  with  anything  of  that 
sort  I  think  I  was  a  member  before  the  April  election.  I  saw  badges 
long  before  I  was  a  member,  though. 

Q,  Is  General  Morrow  the  only  republican  or  person  who  claims  him- 
self to  be  such,  or  whom  you  call  such,  whom  you  know  in  the  order? — 
A.  He  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  know.  There  were  not  any  others ; 
that  is  that  I  know  of.    I  recollect  of  being  there  but  one  or  two  times. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  those  initiations  made  ? — A.  Shortly  after  I 
joined. 

Q.  Before  the  election  or  after  ? — A.  It  was  before  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  this  last  meeting  that  you  at- 
tended ? — ^A*  That  I  don't  recollect  i    r\r^nir> 
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Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  was  I — A.  About  five  or  six  months  afi:o. 
Wh€n  I  went  to  the  next  meeting  I  saw  a  gentleman  initiated.  .  I  saw 
these  two  men  initiated,  and  I  never  attended  any  other  meeting. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  that! — A.  I  think  April.  I 
oeTcr  taxed  my  memory,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  was  before  the  April 
election ;  before  I  was  arrested  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Did  (jeneral  Morrow  belong  to  that  order  when  that  notice  was 
poblished  t— A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  ovation  to  the  parties  that  were  arrested  for 
committing  that  crime,  was  he  a  member  then  f — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  say  f 

Senator  McDonald.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  what  they  were  ar- 
Rstedfor. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  He  stated  that  it  was  in  the  question. 

Q.  Tou  can't  say  whether  he  was  a  member  and  attended  when  the 
ovation  was  given  f  When  the  298  was  called  upon  to  welcome  you 
apon  your  return  after  you  had  been  under  arrest  by  the  Government, 
yoa  could  not  tell  whether  General  Morrow,  the  United  States  Army 
officer,  as  I  understand  it,  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  this  order  that 
vas  called  out  on  that  occasion  ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion.  I  don't  recollect  whether  he  was  one  of  them  nor 
whether  he  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  the  17th  of  February. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  July  18, 1876. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  afterGeneral  Morrowleft  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Witness.  General  Brooke  was  there  then. 

Q.  Does  there  now  appear  to  you,  after  this  examination,  any  reason 
why  the  order  298  should  be  called  out  rather  than  any  other  order  on 
this  occasion  ?•— A.  1  don't  know.  It  was  a  mere  generous  rising  of  the 
entire  city  of  Baton  Ilouge. 

Q.  1  suppose  the  silver  cornet  band  was  called  out  to  make  music  on 
that  occasion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  artillery  was  called  out  to  make  a  noise  for  them,  was  it 
not!— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  these  Pelicans  I  What  were  the  Pelicans  ? — A.  I  believe  there 
is  an  organization  called  the  Pelican  rifles. 

Q.  This  was  a  rifle  company  ? — A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  called  out  to  make  a  military  show  ! — A.  No,  sir,  but 
to  lend  a  guarantee  to  us  that  the  course  we  had  pursued  was  approved 
by  onr  x)eople,  and  we  were  not  culprits,  but  had  simply  done  our  duty 
and  they  were  glad  to  welcome  us  back. 

Q.  In  order  to  assure  you  you  had  done  your  duty  it  was  necessary 
to  have  out  the  rifle  companies  f — A.  It  was  not  necessary  at  all,  but 
all  these  people  came  down. 

Q.  Was  the  298  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  at  all. 

Q.  298  was  not  a  military  organization  f — A.  It  was  not,  sir ;  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  military. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  brass  band  f — A.  It  was  not  a  brass  band. 

Q.  It  didn't  make  any  music  ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  have  any  parade! — A.  They  didn't  have  any  parade. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  under  the  sun  it  was  called  out  in  such  em- 
phatic terms  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
any  more  than  I  have  said  before. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  which  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  why  on 
this  occasion  this  non-political  order  should  be  called  out  with  such  em- 
\  t— A.  There  is  not 
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Q.  I  suppose  yon  would  not  be  willing  to  declare  wliat  the  secrets  of 
the  order  aref — A.  !No,  sir;  of  course  I  would  uot  be  vvilliii|2:,  though  I 
have  auswered,  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  political 
in  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  would  be  willing  to  communicate  to  the 
chairman  any  secrets  of  the  order  in  the  presence  of  any  authorizeil 
parties! — A,  Yes,  sir.  I  will  agree  to  initiate  him  right  in  the  hall 
there. 

Q.  How  were  the  meetings  of  this  order  called  ? — A  I  don't  know 
that,  sir.  Tbe  only  time  that  I  was  there,  as  I  told  you,  I  went  to  see 
this  tall  man  initiated  and  General  Morrow.  Saturday  night  I  went, 
and  the  next  Saturday  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Woods  initiated.  I  went  one 
night  and  introduced  General  Morrow  to  be  initiated,  and  then  discon- 
tinued in  my  connection;  that  is,  I  never  visited  the  meetings  again. 

Q.  1  ask  you  how  the  meetings  were  called  f  I  don't  understand  you 
to  say  you  did  or  did  not  know. — A.  Generally  parties  would  Dotify 
me ;  they  would  tell  me  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  kind  of  a  notice! — A.  I  think  I  have 
in  the  Daily  Advocate,  one  or  two  cases  where  the  meeting  was  calle<l 
of  298. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  meeting  called  in  any  other  way  but  that ! 
Have  you  ever  seen  pieces  of  paper  with  298  posted  up  in  town  ! — A.  I 
believe  I  have  seen  it  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  Was  that  to  call  a  meeting? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  was  it  for? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  this  secrecy,  all  this  parade,  if  it  is  all 
right? — A.  It  is  all  right. 

Q.  You  say  so,  of  course.  I  ask  you  now  what  is  the  reason  of  all 
this,  if  it  is  right  f — A,  I  told  you  that  I  attended  but  three  meet- 
ings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  impression  of  the  colored  people  about  this 
order  f — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  they  regarded  it  as  somewhat  hostile  to 
them  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  they  supposed  that  it  was  a  secret  organization 
like  the  Ku-Klux-Klan,  giving  its  notice  of  meeting  in  the  same  way 
exactly  ! — A.  'No^  sir ;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  from 
colored  men  or  any  other  party ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  I  undereftand  you  to  say  that  everything  was  perfectly  peace- 
able and  lovely  during  the  last  canvass  out  there  in  your  parish  ? — A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet? — A.  As  quiet  as  it  could  be  as  far  as  came 
under  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  fear  on  the  part  of  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  intimidation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  outrages  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  saw,  sir,  under  my  own  observation, 
and  I  had  very  good  opportunities. 

Q.  You  mean  you  were  not  present  when  any  of  this  killing,  shoot- 
ing, hanging,  or  driving  off  was  done? — ^A.  As  a  matter  of  course,  out- 
rages were  committed  in  the  parish. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  They  were  committed  twelve  months  ago,  princi- 
pally, and  after  that  time  a  few,  five  or  six  months  ago.  I  never  saw 
anything  myself.  I  heard  of  every  person  that  was  outraged,  prob- 
ably. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  industrious  man  by  the  name  of  W.  Y. 
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Payiie  who  was  taken  from  his  house  at  night  and  killed  ? — A.  I  may 
have  beard  it  at  the  time.    The  first  time  I  heard  his  name  mentioned 
wiis  before  the  congressional  committee  which  was  at  Baton  Kouge.    I 
think  I  beard  of  the  circumstances  of  his  body  being  found  in  the  Comite 
Kiver.     1  never  heard  his  name  before. 
Q.  You  don't  know  by  whom  he  was  murdered? — A.  I  don't. 
Q.  You  were  not  there  at  the  time  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  anybody  that  was  I — A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  You  have  no  idea,  I  suppose,  who  these  parties  were  that  com- 
mitted that  hellish  outrage  ! — A.  None.    Not  the  least. 

Q.  You  have  formed  no  idea  what  it  was  all  about  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  ahy  effort  being  made  to  find  the  murderers  ? 
The  \ViTNESS.  Of  this  party! 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  commnnity  to  have  them  taken  up  and  punished? 
The  Witness.  The  parties  who  committed  this? 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yea. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  parties  suggest,  not  in  that  par- 
ticular case  perhaps,  but  suggested  that  these  things  should  be  checked, 
the  outrages  in  the  parish  ;  I  always  advised  it  myself. 

Q.  I  presume  so.  Do  you  know  why  the  people  did  not  come  forward 
and  complain,  and  try  to  detect  the  infamous  assassins  that  committed 
these  things? — A.  Because  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  They  did  protest.  I 
attended  several  meetings  and  protested  against  it  with  all  the  strength 
I  liad. 

Q,  You  did  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  meetings,  public  meet- 
ings, and  did  all  we  could ;  appointed  committees  to  wait  upon  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  and  acquaint  him  with  these  facts,  and  to  tell  him  that 
the  officers  we  had  were  incompetent  and  could  not  give  the  necessary 
support  to  suppress  them,  and  ask  him  to  appoint  officers  regardless  of 
politics. 

Q-  You  meant  by  that  he  should  appoint  officers  who  were  demo- 
crats ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't.    On  the  contrary,  no  man  who 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  great  hunt  which  took  place  at  Mount 
Pleasant ! — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  or  know  of  any  great  difficulty  in  your  com- 
munity when  outrages  were  committed,  not  political,  in  the  citizens  turn- 
ingout  and  catching  the  offisnder  ?  I  ask  if  you  ever  heard  of  any  great 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  turn  out  and  catch  criminals  that  had 
committed  outrages  not  political? — A.  I  never  knew  of^ any  outrages, 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  the  citizens  would  generally  turn  out  and  arrest 
those  parties. 

Q.  Was  there  no  intimidation,  no  fear,  on  the  part  of  anybody  among 
those  people  who  were  being  taken  out  from  their  homes,  tliat  they 
might  likely  be  hung  by  anybody  if  they  made  complaint  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  was  not  any  fear  whatevejr  of  that  kind,  and  then 
the  friends  of  the  injured  parties  do  not  complain  and  do  not  take 
measnres  to  prosecute,  merely  because  they  do  not  want  to  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume that  they  wanted  to,  but  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
th3  officers  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice.  That  is  merely  my  judgment. 
Q.  That  is,  having  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  othcjers  they 
didn't  make  any  complaint,  but  submitted  to  it?— A.  Tliat  is  my  judg- 
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Q.  These  outrages  were  generally  upon  colored  people,  were  they  not ! 
Indeed  on  nobody  else  f — A.  Generally  they  were. 

Q.  And  generally  upon  republicane  I — A.  I  don't  know  their  politics. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  Payne's  politics  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know 
Payne  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  x)olitics  of  Jerry  Meyers  and  Samuel  Meyers  f — A, 
No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  I — A.  Several  witnesses  testified  they  were  repab  - 
licaus. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  t — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  eversought,  yourself,  to  ascertain  any  reason  for  the  com- 
mission of  these  murders,  or  to  find  out  the  parties  who  committed  them  ? 
— A.  I  have,  sir ;  1  have  talked  freely  among  the  people. 

Q.  Among  what  people  f — A.  Among  all  classes,  both  white  and  col- 
ored. 

Q.  If  you  found  any  diflBculty  in  talking  to  the  people,  state  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  that  they  didn't  have  any  confidence  in  the  officers  ? 
— A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  complaint  ? — ^A.  They  all  told  me,  '^Appoint  a 
sheriff  that  we  can  go  to  and  he  can  get  a  posse,  and  we  will  all  do  what 
we  can." 

Q.  Who  was  the  oflBcer  ? — ^A.  G.  Le  Blanc.  That  was  the  general  feel- 
ing throughout  the  parish. 

Q.  The  general  feeling  was  that  with  Le  Blanc,  sheriff  there,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  suppress  the  murders  that  were  being  committed  T — A. 
We  were  certain  we  could  not  organize  a  body  as  a  posse ;  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  sheriff  to  see  about  it  f — A.  I  did  when 
Foreman  was  appointed.  I  never  did  to  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  because  it  was 
rather  unsatisfactory  for  anybody  to  go  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Foreman  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  f — A.  After  Mr.  Foreman  was  appointed. 

Q.  From  what  action,  what  occurrence,  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Foreman  ? — 
A.  l^know  I  went  to  him  and  told  him,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff, 
that  he  could  get  a  posse ;  could  get  one  at  any  time. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  whether  that  offer  was  made  before  or  after 
General  Brooks  had  offered  his  soldiers  as  a  posse  th^re  f — A.  Long  be- 
fore ;  immediately  after  Mr.  Foreman  was  appointed. 

Q.  You  offered  as  a  posse  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't.  I  don't  think  I  had 
any  right  to  offer  as  a  posse.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  he  could  get  a 
posse  at  any  time  to  suppress  any  trouble. 

Q.  And  the  mater  ended  there  and  the  murders  went  on! — A.  No, 
sir,  they  didn't  go  on  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Jerry  Meyers  was  killed  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  one  George  Washington  was  killed,  and  burnt 
with  coal-oil  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  Major  Selve  was  killed? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Payne  was  killed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wheu  Paul  Johnson  was  taken  out  of  his  bed,  from 
his  wife  and  little  boy,  taken  off  and  killed  by  somebody  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  that  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  these  things  recently. 
I  have  been  present  where  witnesses  have  told  about  them,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  I  heard  of  everything  that  occurred,  but  I  know  no  names, 
and  it  would  have  passed  out  of  my  mind.  I  don't  know  these  parties. 
I  never  knew  a  colored  man  that  was  killed  in  the  whole  parish. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  murders  of  these  men  prodaced  any 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  other  colored  repablicans  ? — A.  So  far  as  their 
being  republicans,  sir,  I  don't  believe  it  did.  I  think  it  efifectually  stopped 
stealing  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jerry  Meyers  stealing  anything? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  heard  he  came  to  Baton  Eouge  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  be  was  shot  and  told  two  colored  men,  whom  the  gentleman  named 
to  me  and  told  me  personally — said  that  he  had  to  leave  his  home. 
Iliey  asked  him  why,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  hunting  hogs,  and 
he  had  been  informed  that  he  must  not  hunt  unless  two  property-holders 
were  with  him,  and  he  concluded  that  he  had  a  right  to  hunt,  and  after 
that  be  was  ordered  to  leave. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  was  shot ! — A.  About  ten  days  after  that  he 
was  killed. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  story  f — A.  Not  a  great  while  ago ;  since 
his  death,  though. 

Q.  Then  this  story  was  never  gotten  up  until  he  was  put  out  of  the 
way  t — A.  I  didn't  hear  that  at  all.  1  don't  know  it.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  when  anybody  was  murdered,  that  imme- 
diately it  is  discovered  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  fault,  some 
offense? — A,  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  case  out  there  that  they  murder  a  man  and  then  slan- 
der him  to  excuse  it? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  William  Y.  Pane  and  Paul 
Johnson  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  either  party.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing against  any  of  the  parties  except  this  man  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioD^  to  you,  and  then  I  heard  that  subsequent  to  his  death. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  circular  of  the  democratic  State  committee  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  sent  to  you  at  the  time  it  was  published  ? — ^A.  I  think  I 
received  a  copy,  sir.  I  saw  it  was  distributed.  I  suppose  I  saw  two  or 
three  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  "That  you  cannot  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
a  negro  successfully  ?  " — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  now.  I  don't  recollect 
anytbing  of  the  kind  that  I  read. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  this  passage,  "  But  be  careful  to  say  and  do 
nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  a  threat  or  intimidation  of  any  char- 
acter. You  cannot  convince  a  negroe's  reason,  but  you  can  impress  him 
by  positive  statements,  continually  repeated?"  You  didn't  take  any 
stock  in  this  circular  ? — A.  I  didn't  take  any  stock,  not  particularly. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  East  Baton  Rouge,  this  year,  you  could  actually 
convince  their  reason  ? — A.  I  don't  know  in  what  sense  they  meant 
that  In  regard  to  the  negro,  in  one  sense,  really,  there  are  a  great 
many  you  could  not  appeal  to,  but  there  are  a  great  many  negroes  of 
intelligence,  and  upon  the  intelligence  and  wealth  among  them  in  that 
section  of  the  couutry  we  certainly  have  a  very  decided  effect  in  our 
appeals.    We  want  no  instructions  from  any  party. 

Q.  You  don't  think  these  repeated  murders  of  colored  men  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  joining  your  clubs? — A,  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it 
did  a  gi*eat  deal  to  prevent  parties  from  joining  the  democratic  clubs. 

Q.  Did  you  have  auy  protection -papers  in  your  parish  ? — A   No,  sir. 

Q.  That  invention  didn't  make  it  so  any  over  there,  did  it  ? — A.  We 
had  what  they  spoke  of  as  protection- pa[)ers. 

Q.  Who  received  protection-papers  ? — A.  They  were  certificates  that 
we  gave  to  colored  men. 
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Q.  When  was  it  given  to  colored  ment — A.  1  don't  recollect  any  day. 
I  bad  ho  connection  with  the  central  committee  at  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  oat  about  this  certificate. — A.  I  saw  one  presented 
before  the  congressional  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  jou  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  these 
<5ertificate8  given  to  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  were  filled  up  and  given  to  them  f — A. 
As  I  told  you,  I  heard  it,  and  saw  one. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it,  during  the  canvass  or  at  the  election  ? — A. 
Considerably  after  the  canvass,  after  the  election  was  over. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  in  your  parish  those  certificates  were 
given  to  the  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  to  assure 
them  that  the  bull-dozers,  as  they  called  them,  would  not  molest  them  f 
— A.  No,  sir  5  I  didn't. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  about  these  certificates  being  given  at  that  time  f 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  they  were  given ! — A.  I  say  that  they 
were  given. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  busy  about  your  practice,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  298,  or  with  political  parties,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  did  you! — A.  No,  sir;  not  much,  but  in  the  last 
two  months  principally. 

Q.  Two  months  since  fehe  election  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  before  the  election. 

Q.  Nothing  since  the  election  1  You  had  not  much  to  do  with  the 
machinery,  did  you  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  except  so  far  as  these  meetings  were 
concerned.  I  organized  the  meetings  and  the  idea  was  to  talk  to  the 
negroes  and  to  convince  them  that  their  interests  were  with  us,  and  I 
called  upon  twenty-four  lawyers  in  Baton  Rouge,  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  honorable  gentlemen  living  there,  and  asked  these  gentle- 
men if  they  would  cooperate  with  me  in  talking  to  the  colored  men,  and 
every  Saturday  night  we  had  a  meeting  in  some  ward  of  the  parish,  and 
those  lawyers  would  address  the  colored  men.  That  was  kept  up  for 
two  months. 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  if  you  could  get  a  lawyer  to  talk  to  the  repub- 
licans they  would  be  pretty  certain  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — ^A. 
No,  sir;  the  lawyers  were  competent,  the  best  talkers ;  that  is  the  only 
reason  for  selecting  them. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  had  such  success  before  in  convincing  the  colored 
men  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  our  fault.    I  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Q.  Your  efforts  were  not  sufficiently  energetic  in  the  other  elections, 
were  they? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  pride.  We  didn't  join  the  clubs 
and  talk  politics  with  the  negroes.  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  my 
life  before. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  these  outrages  and  those  murders 
of  the  colored  republicans  did  have  any  effect  upon  the  colored  people's 
minds  f 

The  Witness.  In  what  respect  1 

Senator  Wadleioh.  In  making  them  a  little  nervous  as  to  how  they 
voted  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  have  any  effect  of  that  kind  !— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  may 
have  embittered  a  good  many  against  us. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  in  East  Feliciana  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  East 
Feliciana. 
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Q.  YoQ  know  how  many  votes  the  repablicans  received  in  Feliciana  f 
—A.  No,  sir;  I  have  heard  they  didn't  get  any. 

Q.  Were  the  proceedings  in  your  parish  somewhat  similar? — ^A.  I 
think  probably  different. 

Q.  I  propose  to  ask  you  if  you  know  any  reason  why  that  there  should 
be  some  republican  votes  in  Baton  Rouge  and  none  at  all  in  East  Feli- 
ciana ? — A.  I  don't,  unless  they  had  no  ticket  there. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  in  that  circular  to  which 
I  have  before  referred  :  "  That  occasionally  the  ward-clubs  should  form 
at  their  several  places  of  meeting  and  proceed  thence  on  horseback  to 
the  central  rendezvous ;  such  meetings  would  tend  to  produce  harmony 
besides  an  occasion  of  amusement  and  interesting  ceremonies.  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  character  would  impress  the  negroes  with  a  sense  of  our 
onited  strength."  Were  any  measures  of  that  kind  taken  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation  in  your  campaign  ! — A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  You  relied  on  other  agencies  ! — A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  success  of  your  agencies  which  you  did  rely  upon  and 
carry  out  were  such  that  you  made  a  very  material  change  in  the  vote  of 
that  parish  f — A.  I  think  so;  constantly  talking  to  them  all  the  time 
aiNl  joining  our  clubs  with  us  and  arguing  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  on  which  W.  G.  Lane  was  attacked  in 
his  room  at  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  by  several  men! — A.  I  recollect  the 
next  morning  I  heard  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lane. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  or  not  any  parties  were  injured  in  that  little 
aUempt  to  bulldoze  him  ? — A.  I  heard  there  were  three  or  four  parties 
iojared. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  who  they  were! — A.  Ko, sir;  I  have 
not 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  attended  one  man  that  was 
supposed  to  have  been. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  injury ;  for  what  did  you  attend  him  1 
—A.  For  a  wound. 

Q.  What  was  the  wound? — A.  The  wound  was  a  wound  in  the 
stomach. 

Q.  Was  it  a  gunshot  wound  ! — A.  I  presume  it  was  from  a  ball,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  called  to  attend  the  gentleman  f — A,  I  was  called 
at  two  o'clock. 

Q.  What  day  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  day. 

Q^  Was  it  the  same  night  the  attack  was  made  on  Mr.  Lane,  the  re- 
pobtican  candidate  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  night  the  reported  attack 
was  made  on  him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? — A.  His  name  was  Brown. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  Twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  town. 
That  is,  they  told  me  he  lived  there.  It  was  reported  that  this  man  that 
I  was  called  out  to  see — a  man — a  message  was  left  at  my  house  about 
two  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  politics  of  Mr.  Brown  were! — A.  Ko  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  I — A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  doubt  that  he  was  an  uncompromising  demo- 
crat ?— A.  I  think  he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  he  happened  to  get  that  wound  ? — A. 
He  didn't;  he  told  me  he  received  the  wound  ;  he  gave  me  a  description 
when  1  asked  how  he  received  the  wound,  in  what  position  the  party 
was  in.  The  wound  was  a  wound  entering  kind  of  diagonally  and  I 
wanted  to  know  the  direction  of  the  ball. 

Q.  Where  did  it  enter  t — A.  In  the  abdomen.    He  told  me  that  he 
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was  woanded  at  Thompson's  store.    The  message  was,  to   come  to 
Thompson's  store. 

Q.  Where!  Is  that  in  the  city  of  Baton  Bonget — A.  Yes,  air,  near 
there.  The  messenger  came  at  two  o'clock  and  left  a  message ;  ^ve  it 
to  my  wife,  and  he  was  told  I  was  not  in,  which  I  frequently  do  when  I 
don't  want  to  attend  any  one. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  learned  of  this  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Lane  f — A. 
The  next  morning. 

Q.  Is  this  man  Brown  living! — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  die  of  the  wound  ! — A.  He  died  of  the  wound. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  called  on  the  first  time  ! — A.  I  think 
some  five  or  six  or  eight  days. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  in  any  way  of  any  other  gentlemen  who  were  injured 
that  night  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Laue? — A.  I  heard  the  next  moruiog  ; 
that  is,  I  heard  a  week  or  so  afterwards  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Dougherty. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Dougherty  that  came  up  on  the  boat  with  you  at  the 
time  298  was  called  out ! — A.  No  sir.    I  heard  he  was  wounded. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relative  of  that  Dougherty  ! — A.  His  son. 

Q.  Then  he  is  a  son  of  one  of  these  parties  who  was  welcomed  with 
this  great  demonstration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  well  enough  to  say 
that  I  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  concerned  in  it.  He  was  not 
injured. 

Q.  He  was  not  injured!  He  was  lucky  to  escape. — A.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  there.  I  may  simply  tell  you  what  I  heard 
about  Mr.  Lane's  case  somewhere ;  I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Brown  T — A.  I  saw  him  about  half  a 
mile  from  Mr.  Thompson's  store. 

Q.  At  what  place  ! — A.  In  a  skirt  of  the  woods    he  was  in  a  buggy. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  ? — A.  A  colored  boy. 

Q.  Anybody  else! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  came  to  you  for  him  ! — A.  I  don't  know ;  the  message  was 
delivered  to  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  that  brought  the  message  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I 
didn't 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  taken  to  ascertain  who  these  parties  were 
who  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Lane! — A.  I  know  of  no  efforts,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiries  ! — A.  1  didn't,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  information  ? 

The  Witness.  About  what ! 

Seuator  Wadleigh.  As  to  these  persons  whom  you  found  wounded  in 
the  woods  ! — A.  Of  course  I  didn't  give  any  information  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  he  was  one  of  the  parties  who  participated  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Lane! — A.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  something! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  there  and  that  he  was  wounded  when  you 
found  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  messenger  came  to  you  and  didn't  present  himself 
to  you  ! — A.  I  never  receive  the  messengers. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  you  found  nobody  with  him  but  the  colored 
boy!— A.  That  is  alL 

Q.  Did  those  things  awaken  a  suspicion  that  possibly  he  may  have 
been  one  of  those  who  was  wounded  in  connection  with  the  matter! — 
A.  It  didn't ;  it  never  occurred  at  all  until  I  heard  Mr.  Brown  charged 
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with  that  afterwards.    It  never  ouce  occurred  that  he  had  any  conneo 
tion  with  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  Mr.  Brown  at  that  time  of  night ! — A.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  store ;  my  instructions  were  to  go  to  Mr.  Thompson's 
store ;  that  there  was  a  man  wounded  there ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  told 
me  that  he  had  gone  home ;  and  they  started  from  there  and  got  about 
half  a  mile  from  Thompson,  in  the  skirt  of  the  woods. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  he  was  f — A.  No,  sir,  he  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  who  he  was  ! — A.  He  told  me  he  got  into  a  per- 
sonal difficulty ;  and  I  asked  him  how  he  was  wounded,  in  what  direction 
the  party  was  in,  and  so  on,  and  he  said  he  was  above  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  of  this  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Lane?— A. 
The  next  morning,  1  think. 

Q.  All  these  circumstances  that  you  have  narrated  didn't  cause  you 
to  suspect,  when  yon  heard  next  morning  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr. 
Lane,  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties  ? — A.  It  didn't. 

Q.  That  he  was  one  bad  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  It  didn't;  his 
father  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  men  in  the  parish,  and  I  didn't 
know  he  had  a  son ;  I  didn't  know  who  he  was,  didn't  know  where  he 
came  from,  and  I  never  had  seen  the  young  man. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  this  gentleman  that  you  are  speaking  of  now 
who  was  wounded  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  in  the  parish  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  He  didn't  say  that. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  suppose  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  affair  ? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  no,  sir;  I  didn't  have  the  least  thought  about  it,  as  I  told 
you.    I  heard  that  he  was  afterwards. 

Q.  Ton  were  unsuspicious,  and  don't  even  now  suspect  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  attempt  at  murder?  — A.  I  could  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  never  suspected  anything  of  the  kind  ? — A.  That  is 
a  question  that  is  very  diflBcult  to  answer,  that  is  a  question  of  my 
opinion  ;  those  things  occur  very  often ;  I  am  frequently  called  to  men 
who  are  injured. 

Q.  I  only  ask  you  whether  you  suspect  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  murder? — A.  I  could  not  suspect  that  that  young  man  had  any 
connection  with  that  transaction,  knowing  his  father  and  the  message 
that  I  received. 

Q.  Is  his  father  a  democrat  ? — A.  His  father  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  presume  he  was ;  I  don't  know  him 
atalL 

Q.  Had  the  fact  that  they  were  democrats  any  influence  in  putting 
yon  off  your  guard  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  If  in  that  case,  with  all  those  circumstances,  you  did  not  suspect 
that  this  young  man  had  anything  to  do  with  that  affair,  I  suppose  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  suspect  that  negroes  were  interfered  with  in  the 
parish  unless  you  saw  it  yourself,  would  you  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  if  this  is  a  fair  question.  If  you  were 
a  judge  upon  the  bench,  would  you  allow  such  a  question  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  I  might  under  the  circumstances,  but 
I  will  withdraw  the  question  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  this  young  man  stated  he  was  hurt  in  a  personal 
difficulty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  had  been  shot  by  somebody  else  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  suspect  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide  or  attempted  sui- 
cide?—A.  I  didn't. 
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Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  man  who  was  guilty  of  this  offense 
ought  to  be  punished  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  community  ought  to  be  protected  in 
a  case  of  that  kind,  when  a  man  was  shot  to  death  at  the  hands  of  an- 
other person  f — A.  Not  as  a  medical  man.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
things  at  all.  It  was  under  the  seal  of  professional  secrecy,  that  if  a 
man  is  wounded,  it  is  a  matter,  unless  compelled  to  upon  the  stand,  I 
would  certainly  say  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  inform  you  who  the  parties  were  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived this  wound  f — ^A.  No,  sir.   He  was  not  asked  the  question. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  suspicion  ? — A.  Not  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir :  until  I  heard  of  this  charge  I  could 
not  suspect  the  men  was  connected  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  afterward  then  yon  did  begin  to  suspect  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  suspect  at  all  until  I  began  to  think  about  the  matter.  I 
don't  know  whether  be  had  any  connection  with  it  or  not.  I  heard  the 
charge. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  called  there  that  night  did  he  die,  if  you 
can  remember  T — A.  I  don't  recollect ;  but  six  or  seven  days,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  him  a  second  time  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bad  heard,  when  you  visited  him  the  second  time,  of  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Mr.  Lane  ? — A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  did.  I 
don't  think  I  did.  I  think  I  got  back  before.  I  didn't  go  out  until  the 
next  morning,  I  presume,  about  ten  o'clock.  Presume  I  heard  of  it.  I 
don't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  any  suspicion  lodge  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  went  out  to 
Brown,  that  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  attempt  f — ^A.  None 
whatever.  I  am  frequently  called  out  to  see  wounded  men.  Just  be- 
fore I  left  to  come  down  here  I  was  called  out  just  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, under  like  circumstances. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  polls  on  election-day  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  polls  in 
town. 

Q.  At  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  third  poll. 

Q.  The  third  ward!— A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  third  poll. 

Q.  The  poll  in  the  third  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  have  to  go  to  the  poll  in  the  third  ward  t — A.  Six 
miles. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  went  out  there  for  ? — A.  To  investigate  the  alleged 
disturbance. 

Q.  That  is  disturbances  you  testified  tot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there! — A.  Not  a  great  while. 

Q.  How  long  ! — A.  Probably  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  You  were  at  no  other  polls  that  day  ! — A.  No  other. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  election  except 
so  far  as  you  know  from  being  at  the  poll  there  ? — A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  At  what  time  of  night  did  you  say  you  were  called  by  the  mes- 
senger to  go  to  Mr.  Thompson's  store  to  the  wounded  man  ! — A.  About 
two  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  reach  the  place  where  this  man  was! — A.  I 
presume  in  an  hour  afterward. 

Q.  When  do  you  remember  hearing  that  there  was  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Lane  the  night  before  ! — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  very  likely 
I  heard  it  the  next  morning. 
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Q.  At  what  time  of  night  did  you  understand  the  attack  was  made  ! — 
A.  Early  in  the  night,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  was  told. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Lane,  in 
eoDDection  with  the  time  of  your  being  called  to  see  this  young  man, 
that  would  lead  you  to  infer  one  way  or  the  other  in  reference  to  him  t — 
A.  If  there  was  any  inference  to  be  drawn,  it  was  that  there  was  no 
connection  with  it,  from  the  simple  fact  that  one  was  ten  o'clock  and  the 
other  about  two. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  sheriff  that  preceded  the  present  sheriff  of 
that  parish  f — A.  Mr.  Le  Blanc. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  often  not  convenient  for  a  person  to  confer  with 
him  on  business ;  what  was  the  cause  ? — A.  When  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  he  was  a  very  insulting  mac. 

Q.  Was  he  a  very  intemperate  man  ! — ^A.  Very,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  intemperance  such  as  to  disqualify  him  from  attending  to 
business  frequently? — A.  I  think  so;  that  was  his  general  character 
there;  that  was  charged  against  him.  I  saw  him  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  once  or  twice  myself.  I  saw  him  very  insulting  to  Major  Her- 
ron  on  one  occasion  in  regard  to  some  legal  business.  That  was  the 
general  charge.  I  know  very  little  about  the  officers  here.  Have  very 
httle  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Foreman  appointed  sheriff  of  the  parish  in  March  last  t — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  state  if  it  was  not  just  after  the  legislature  met,  in 
March  ? — ^A.  I  think  very  likely  it  was  after  the  legislature  met. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  the  legislature  meet  near  the  1st  of  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  didn't  you  just  say  there  was  no  safety  because  this 
Mr.  Le  Blanc  was  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  stated  so. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Foreman  was  sheriff*  from  the  1st  of  March  I  presume  your 
remark  about  Mr.  Le  Blanc  don't  account  for  any  crimes  or  outrages 
that  were  committed  after  the  Ist  of  March  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  have  appfled  after  the  1st  of  March  ? — A.  It  would 
not  so  far  as  they  occurred. 

Q.  And  then  if  Jerry  Myers  and  his  son  were  murdered  in  April,  the 
Le  Blanc  excuse  would  not  apply  to  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  William  Y.  Payue  was  murdered  in  June  it  would  not  ap- 
ply to  that  case  ? — A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  And  if  Paul  Johnson  was  murdered  in  September  it  would  not 
apply  to  that  case  ? — A.  It  would  not.  No,  sir ;  any  murder  subse- 
quent to  that,  of  course,  the  Le  Blanc  case  would  not  apply  to. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  more.  When  you  found  this 
wounded  man  in  the  wagon  that  morning  or  night? A.  Morning. 

Q.  Was  there  a  wagon  in  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Traveling  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Going  along  on  the  road  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  colored  boy  who  was  with  the  man  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  where  this  man  Brown  lives  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  was  he  in;  do  you  know? — A.  I  think  he  lives  where 
his  father  is.  If  he  is  the  man  he  is  reported  to  be  I  did  not  know  the 
man  had  a  son,  although  I  was  at  his  house. 

Q.  In  what  ward  did  he  live  ? — A.  I  think  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Is  that  where  Manny  Carmena  lives  ? — A.  He  lives  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  store. 

Q.  Which  ward  ? — A.  The  third  ward  is  in  one  direction  and  this  man 
in  the  other. 
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Q.  Was  this  Wm.  Y.  Payne  murdered  in  the  third  ward  ! — A..  I  think 

not;  I  think I  don't  know  anything  about  it ;  but  I  was  told  he  lived 

in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  Manny  Carmenaf — ^A.  I  know  the  Carmenas.  I 
do  not  know  which  is  Manny. 

Q.  What  is  their  character! — A.  They  are  good  men. 

Q.  Excellent  men,  are  they! — A.  One  of  them  I  am  told  is  rather 
wild. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  I  do  not  know  which.  1  know  them,  but  don^t 
know  their  names.    I  know  the  entire  family. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  one  that  has  a  mole  on  his  face! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  know  two  of  them. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ! — A.  I  do  not  kno  .v  them  by  their  names. 
I  know  the  family.    I  know  two  with  moles  on  their  faces. 

Q.  The  poll  in  the  third  ward,  was  that  at  the  store  of  this  Thomp- 
son at  which  you  say  you  stopped  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Shook  Badly  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  Shook  Badly  and  this  Manny  Carmena  are  pretty  ardent  demo- 
crats, are  they  not! — A.  I  presume  they  are.  I  do  not  know  Manny 
Carmena.  I  think  they  are  all  democrats.  I  do  not  know  which  is 
Manny  and  which  is  not.    I  know  all  of  them,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  it  was  Mann  Carmena  who  came 
to  you  to  get  you  to  attend  that  wounded  man  ! — A.  I  have  not.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  at  all.  The  word  was  left  by  the  messenger  with  my 
wife,  to  attend  a  wounded  man. 

Q.  Where  did  Brown  die  ! — A.  He  died  at  the  old  gentleman's  house, 
reported  to  have  been  his  father's  house.    I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  tell  you  who  called  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  she  did  not  know. 
She  never  tells  me  any  one  who  calls. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  whether  the  democratic  party  in  your  ward 
voted  for  the  amendments  reducing  the  taxation  at  the  election  in  1874 
preceding  the  last  election  ! — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  taxation! — A.  I  presume  1 
voted  against  it. 

Q.  Taxation  is  one  of  the  things  you  complain  of  in  yoursection  ! — A. 
1  presume  I  voted  against  taxation.  I  certainly  would  do  everything  I 
could,  as  I  am  a  property-owner  myself.  I  do  not  recollect  any  amend- 
ment voted  for  on  that  occasion.  As  I  told  you,  1  did  not  take  any  part 
before  this  last  election. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  GEBLACH. 

New^  Orleans,  La.,  Friday j  January  6, 1877. 
Committee  met  at  10^  a.  m. 

Lieut.  William  Oeblagh  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  You  are  in  the  United  States  service  f — Answer.  I  am,  sir; 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Infantry. 
Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  t — A.  1  was  born  inCtormanj. 
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Q.  Where  did  your  people  settle  in  this  country  ? — A.  I  have  relatives, 
a  brother,  living  in  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.;  that  is  the  only  one  of  ray  family 
now  livinfj  in  this  conntry. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  !-;— A.  I  have  been  in  this 
conntry  since  1852. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  enter  the  Army  I— A.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
185G. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  West  Point !— A.  No,  sir;  I  was  promoted 
from  the  Army — from  the  ranks. 

Q.  When  were  you  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  ? — A.  In  1867. 
My  commission  dates  the  22d  day  of  May,  1867. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  during  the  last  summer  and  fall  ! — 
A.  Until  July  I  was  stationed  at  Shreveport,  in  this  State.  On  the  4th  of 
July  I  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  Barracks,  and  had  been  stationed  there 
ever  since,  and  am  still  stationed  there. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Baton  Rouge  Barracks  was  the  election  canvass 
of  that  parish  progressing! — A.  It  was  progressing.  It  had  hardly 
commenced  so  far  as  I  could  see  when  I  arrived,  but  it  was  soon  in  full 
blast.  I  was  there  during  all  the  time  of  the  canvass  was  in  active  pro- 
gress. 

Q.  What  opportunity  did  you  have  of  seeing  the  progress  of  the  polit- 
ical canvass  of  that  parish  !  Were  you  around  over  the  parish  to  any 
extent,  and  in  what  parts  were  you? — A.  I  was  mainly  at  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge.  On  the  30th  of  October  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  rode 
across  the  countiy  from  there  to  Baton  Rouge.  Either  on  the  30th  or 
31st. 

Q,  What  was  your  mission  to  Bayou  Sara  ! — A.  I  went  to  the  parish 
of  West  Feliciana.  I  went  from  Bayou  Sara  overland,  then  to  Baton 
Rouge. 

Q.  By  what  conveyance! — A.  I  took  the  road,  and  passed  Port  Hud- 
son across  to  Clinton,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Did  that  road  run  in  the  interior  of  the  parish  or  come  down  on 
the  river?— A.  It  is  the  road  nearest  to  the  river,  so  far  as  I  know.  It 
runs  back,  and  to  some  extent  out  in  the  country.  Port  Hudson  was 
between  me  and  the  river. 

Q.  What  was  your  mission  up  there? — A.  I  was  ordered  up  there  to 
bring  down  a  mounted  detachment  which  belonged  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  What  number  of  mounted  men  were  under  your  command  which 
you  brought  down  f — A.  I  am  not  positive  now  as  to  the  number.  I 
think  there  was  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  What  were  they  used  for,  as  mounted  patrol  of  any  kind? — A. 
The  object  of  organizing  them  was  to  have  mounted  troops  in  case  of 
any  emergency  which  should  arise.  They  were  not  organized  for  any 
particular  purpose  that  I  know  of.  No  more  than  to  be  used  the  same 
as  any  other  troops  would  be  used  there. 

Q,  Any  way  that  service  might  require  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  had  you  any  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  political  meetings  and  conventions  held  by  the  re- 
spective parties  there  at  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  conven- 
tion, but  I  went  to  two  meetings  held  by  the  colored  people — the  repub- 
licans. I  went  to  the  barbecue  that  was  held  at  the  time  when  Gov- 
ernor Nicholls  was  speaking. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  republican  meetings  you  attended,  were  they  held 
in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  Right  in  the  city,  one  on  the  open 
street,  and  the  other  was  held  in  the  State-house  grounds. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  the  election  were  these  meetinjgs  ield. 
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there  ! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  exactly  the  date.  One  meeting  I  believe 
was  held  on  the  Monday  before  the  election ;  I  cannot  give  the  date 
exactly,  but  within  a  very  few  days  before  the  election ;  the  other  one 
was  some  time  previons  to  it. 

Q.  One  just  before,  and  the  other  some  time  previous ! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  What  was  the  attendance  at  the  first  meeting  in  point  of  num- 
bers ? — A.  At  the  first  meeting,  I  judge,  there  were  probably  three  thou- 
sand colored  people  there ;  they  were  mostly  colored  at  the  first  meeting, 
the  first  republican  meeting. 

Q.  What  kind  of  order  was  preserved! — A.  Good  order;  nobody 
interfered  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  No  interruption  of  any  kind,  or  attempted  interruption  ? — A.  None 
whatever.  I  staid  there  probably  an  hour.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
colored  people  I  had  ever  seen.  I  was  there  for  over  an  hour,  and  there 
was  no  interruption  whatever. 

Q.  At  the  subsequent  meeting  how  many  attended,  the  republican 
meeting? — A.  At  the  second,  the  attendance  was  larger  in  number;  but 
a  greater  portion  of  the  second  meeting  were  women  and  children,  and 
less  men.  I  think,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  probably  two  to  one 
at  least  at  the  second  meeting. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  observe  that  meeting  f — A.  I  was  there  for  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half,  probably  longer. 

Q.  What  kind  of  order  was  maintained  at  that  meeting  ! — A.  Good 
order. 

Q.  Where  was  it  held — at  the  court  house! — ^A.  On  the  grounds  around 
the  State-house,  at  the  old  State-house  building. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  or  attempted  interruption  at  that 
meeting!— A.  Nothing  of  that  kind  that  1  saw.  1  was  there  first  on 
horseback,  and  rode  all  through  the  crowd,  and  afterwards  went  through 
on  foot. 

Q.  You  say  you  attended  one  democratic  meeting  at  the  time  Gov- 
ernor Nicholls  spoke  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  attendance  there  on  that  occasion  as  to  numbers! — 
A.  I  cannot  give  probably  a  correct  estimate  of  the  numbers  who  were 
in  attendance,  but  it  was  very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  barbecue  that  day  or  not! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was ;  I  recollect  it  distinctly. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  meeting  was  made  up  of  colored  people ! 
A.  The  greater  proportion,  I  think.     I  should  say  four  colored  Uy  one 
white. 

Q.  How  did  their  interest  in  that  meeting  compare  with  the  interest 
the  colored  people  manifested  in  the  republican  meeting! — A.  While  1 
was  on  the  ground  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  the  colored  people  were 
influenced  by  the  speaking.  It  appeared  rather  strange  to  me,  and  I 
crowded  ri.jtjbt  in  among  them — right  in  their  midst,  and  1  heard  fre- 
quently exclamations  from  them,  by  men  and  women,  such  as  "That  is 
so,''  *'That  is  what  we  want,''  and  quiet  exclamations  showing  that 
they  approved  of  what  the  speakers  said.  They  were  very  much  in- 
fluenced, so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  colored  character,  by  what  was 
said  to  them  at  that  meeting.  So  much  so  that  1  expressed  the  opinion 
after  I  got  back  to  the  garrison 

Senator  McDonald.  Yoa  need  not  state  your  opinion. 

The  Witness.  They  appeared  to  be  very  much  influenced  and  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  speeches  which  were  made  to  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  as  to  their  being  inflam- 
matory or  argumentative  and  addressed  to  their  reason  ! — A.  They  were 
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argamentative  mostly.  At  the  staDd  where  I  listened  was  where  Gen- 
eral Nicholls  and  Governor  Wiltz  and  others  were  speaking.  Their 
speeches  were  mostly  addressed  to  the  colored  people,  promising  a  good, 
faithful  government ;  telling  them  that  they  had  been  faithful  to  their 
old  masters  daring  the  time  of  the  war,  and  that  they  had  trusted  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  ready  to  trust  them  again. 
They  promised  them  good  schools  and  fair  government,  and  assured 
them  that  the  triumph  of  Governor  Nicholls  meant  a  government  for  all, 
irrespective  of  color  or  party.  And  also,  as  one  of  the  strongest  points 
that  was  noade  there,  apparently,  was  the  great  promises  about  public 
schools  for  them  all.  They  told  them  that  they  would  not  give  them  public 
schools  where  white  and  black  were  mixing  together,  yet  they  would 
give  them  schools  for  the  races  separate,  but  they  would  see  to  it  that 
each  side  should  have  as  good  teachers  as  the  other,  and  would  execute 
laws  for  them  and  protect  them  fully.  These  were  the  arguments  that 
I  DOW  remember  that  were  used. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  any  of  the  speakers  that  in  any  degree 
tended  or  could  have  tended  to  intimidate  the  colored  people  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  none  whatever.  I  was  astonished  at  the  degree  of  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  the  colored  people.  It  was  entirely 
uoexpected  by  me. 

Q.  Were  they  treated  in  every  respect  as  political  equals? — A.  I 
should  say  that  they  were  treated  more  than  as  political  equals.  The 
speaking  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  addressed  to  them  than  it  was  to 
the  white  audience  present. 

Q.  You  stated,  and  I  desire  you  to  speak  more  particularly,  if  you 
can,  as  to  the  comparative  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  colored  people 
at  the  republican  meetings,  and  the  colored  people  at  the  democratic 
meetings  that  you  attended.  Which  seemed  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
on  either  side  ? — A.  I  should  say  they  were  most  enthusiastic  at  the 
democratic  meeting.  More  enthusiastic  than  they  were  at  either  of  the 
repnblican  meetings  I  attended. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speeches  at  the  republican  meetings! — A.  I 
heard  them  at  both  ;  yes,  sir,  some. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  speeches  as  compared  with  what 
you  have  described  the  others  to  be  at  the  democratic  meeting! — A.  At 
the  first  republican  meeting  the  speeches  were  addressed  mostly  with 
regard  to  the  slavery  question  ;  with  regard  to  their  condition  before  the 
war,  and  that  they  must  maintain  their  condition  and  remain  faithful 
to  the  republican  party,  and  to  keep  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  re- 
member him.  That  was  the  main  character  of  the  speeches — to  keep 
with  the  republican  party  which  had  brought  them  out  of  bondage,  and 
they  must  stick  to  it. 

Q.  If  they  did  not,  was  there  anything  said  as  to  what  would  proba- 
bly result  of  it  I — A.  At  the  first  meeting  there  was  nothing  said  partic- 
ularly, that  I  am  aware  of,  as  to  that — no  more  than  that  they  were  will- 
ing that  if  they  would  go  with  the  opposite  party,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  going  back  again  into  bondage,  or  a  state  that  would  be  worse 
than  bondage. 

Q.  At  the  second  meeting  how  was  it! — A.  There  were  more  prom- 
ises made  to  them — promises  made  to  them  also  in  regard  to  schools, 
and  with  regard  to  the  administration ;  but  the  main  part  of  their 
speeches  also  was  exhorting  them  to  keep  faithful  to  old  party  ties  and 
vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  a  circular  was  read  to  them  which  has 
been  called  the  '^  Texas  circular!'^ — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.    1 
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had  at  first  great  difficulty  to  get  up  near  where  they  were  speaking.    I 
wa8  OD  horseback  the  first  part  of  the  time  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election,  where  were  you  t — A.  I  was  in  Baton 
Rouge,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  forenoon,  when  I  went  outside 
in  the  third  ward,  to  the  poll  there,  I  think  about  six  miles  from  the 
city,  called  the  third-ward  poll. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  you-r  going  out,  and  how  you  came  to 
go  out,  and  what  the  result  of  it  was. — A.  In  the  morning,  while  I  was 
at  the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Shields  came  there.  He  made  a  complaint.  He  stated  he  was  a  deputy 
United  States  marshal,  and  made  a  complaint  that  he  had  been  very 
roughly  handled  at  the  third-ward  polls,  and  he  wanted  military  protec- 
tion. He  wanted  soldiers  to  go  with  him  out  there  to  protect  him.  I 
went  from  there  with  my  commanding  officer,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  some  men  on  the  democratic  side  and  republican  side  about  the 
difficulty,  about  the  poll.  While  there,  it  was  suggested  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  republican  and  a  member  of  the  democratic  party  should  go 
out  and  see  what  that  difficulty  was  in  the  third  ward.  As  both  thought 
some  one  from  the  Army  should  go  along  and  see  what  was  going  on,  I 
offered  to  go,  and  Colonel  Brooke  told  me  I  might  go  along.  In  that  way 
I  came  to  go  out  there. 

Q.  State  what  you  found  and  what  inquiries  you  made  into  the  truth 
of  this  man  Shields's  report,  and  what  you  were  informed  about  that 
by  the  officers  of  the  election. — A.  I  first  looked  around  to  see  if  I  could 
see  any  of  the  armed  men  that  he  had  said  were  around  the  place.  I 
did  not  see  any.  I  then  went  into  the  room  where  the  poll  was  located, 
where  the  voting  was  going  on,  and  I  called  aside  the  republican  com- 
missioner. I  took  him  into  a  back  room  adjacent  to  the  place,  and  asked 
him — that  I  wanted  the  truth  as  to  what  had  been  going  on  there,  and 
told  him  the  report  that  Shields  had  made,  and  asked  from  him  a  true 
statement  ot*  it.  He  told  me  that  Shields  had  entered  the  room  where 
the  poll  was  situated,  and  that  objection  had  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  his  presence,  as  they  did  not  want  anybody  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  poll ;  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Duncan,  who  was  some 
official,  I  think,  about  the  poll,  had  put  him  out  when  he  refused  to 
go.  That  after  he  went  out  he  made  mention  that  he  was  a  deputy 
United  States  marshal  and  was  going  to  the  bnrracks  to  get  soldiers 
to  protect  him.  That  then,  when  he  mentioned  his  character  of  deputy 
marshal,  the  republican  commissioner  told  me  he  had  gone  to  the  door, 
and  he  called  him  to  come  back,  any  Mr.  Shields  refused  to  come  back. 

I  looked  around  carefully  in  this  room  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right 
in  there,  and  saw  nothing  unusual  except  a  pile  of  cotton-seed  in  this 
back  room,  and  I  came  out. 

I  then  heard  a  statement  by  the  democratic  commissioner  who  was  on 
duty  there.  His  statement  was  openly  made.  He  gave  the  same  account 
about  it  as  the  colored  man,  this  republican  commissioner,  had  given  me : 
and  I  then  went  outside,  and  I  took  a  party,  a  colored  man,  and  called 
him  on  one  side  away  from  the  crowd,  and  I  asked  him.  He  gave  me 
about  the  same  account  with  the  others.  I  met  another  man,  and  I  then 
made  a  few  inquiries  among  the  whites,  and  the  story  was  given  by  all, 
and  they  agreed  with  the  one  that  was  first  given  me  by  the  republican 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Le  Sage^  the  man  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  who  had  gone 
out  with  us,  I  called  him  and  asked  him  if  be  had  inquired,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  disturbance  there,  and  he  told 
me  he  was.    I  then  remained  abont  ten  minutes  longer  and  started 
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Q.  Who  was  the  democrat  that  went  out !— A.  Doctor  Dupree. 

Q.  Did  joa  understaud  that  the  first  intimation  that  Shields  ^ave 
of  his  holding  an  official'  character  was  after  he  had  been  put  out,  and 
when  he  threatened  to  go  for  the  soldiers! — A.  That  is  the  way  I 
QDderstood  it.    That  was  the  way  the  report  was  made  to  me. 

Q.  He  had  not  stated  in  the  house  when  he  was  required  to  get  out, 
that  he  was  an  officer  or  had  any  authority? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  par- 
ticular to  find  out  and  get  the  correct  point  of  that,  and  that  was  the 
way  the  sUitement  was,  as  I  understood  the  statement  made  to  me  by 
all  the  parties  that  had  heard  him.  Shields  did  not  say  that  he  was  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  until  after  he  had  been  removed  from 
the  room. 

Q.  And  then  leave  was  given  him  to  return  ? — A.  He  wasj asked  to 
return,  and  he  refnsed. 

Q.  Did  he  say  when  he  came  to  Brooks  that  morning  anything  about 
his  badge  being  shot  off  or  cut  off,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  He 
either  said  that  it  had  been  shot  away  or  somebody  threatened  to  shoot 
it  off.  He  made  use  of  that  word.  But  he  was  considerably  embarrassed 
when  he  came  there — to  speak  there.    He  gave  very  queer 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  notice  whether  he  was  in  liquor  or  whether  he  had 
been  drinking  t — A.  He  did  not  look  to  me  as  if  he  was  drunk.  He 
was  not  uiider  the  influence  of  liquor  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  whether  he  had  been  drinking  some  or  not — you  don't 
know  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  spoke  to  him  out  in  the  open  air.  After  he  had 
made  his  first  report  to  Colonel  Brook  Colonel  Brook  told  me  to  see  him, 
aod  I  saw  him,  and  we  staid  out  in  the  open  air,  and  I  cannot  state 
whether  he  smelt  badly  of  liquor  or  not,  really. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  returned  about  the  story  he  had  told  ? 
~A.  I  don't  remember  seeing  him  after.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  By  your  observations  in  the  third-ward  poll,  how  did  the  election 
progress  in  reference  to  peace,  order,  and  quiet  f — A.  I  never  have  seen 
an  election  anywhere  conducted  more  orderly  than  the  election  there 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  acts  that  might  in  any  degree  tend  to  intimidate  or 
unduly  influence  or  affect  voters  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  say  you  made  search  for  the  arms.  What  did  Mr.  Shields  say 
about  that ! — A.  I  looked  around  the  back  room,  and  looked  all  over,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  arms. 

Senator  McMillan.  Looked  for  arms  ! 

Q.  What  did  Shields  say  about  there  being  armed  men  at  the  third- 
ward  poll,  and  what  kind  of  arms  did  he  say  they  were  armed  with,  if 
he  said  anything  f — A.  The  only  thing  that  I  distinctly  remember  about 
his  mentioning  in  regard  to  armed  men  was  that  Duncan  was  armed.  I 
remember  that  distinctly.  I  have  an  impression,  however,  that  he  spoke 
of  armed  men  being  there,  but  his  mentioning  that  Duncan  was  armed 
is  the  only  distinct  mention  that  I  remember  fully  now. 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  if  anything,  in  referring  to  armed  men — bodies 
of  men — about  the  third-ward  poll? — A.  When  I  went  in  the  back 
room  I  spoke  of  before,  I  kicked  my  foot  into  the  bale  of  cotton  to  see 
if  there  was  anj'thing  hidden  in  there,  but  there  was  nothing.  I  looked 
around  carefully  in  the  room.  I  could  not  see  that  any  of  the  boards, 
had  been  lately  taken  up  or  anything  hidden  under  there.  I  looked  in 
the  front  room  where  the  poll  was  located,  and  in  another  place  too.  I 
saw  no  arms.  I  saw  no  arms  among  the  crowd  outside.  The  only  arms 
that  I  remember  of  seeing  was  what  my  orderly  had  on,  and  Mr.  Le  Saffe, 
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the  republican,  had  a  pistol  when  he  went  out  with  us,  and  he  looked  at 
his  pistol  just  before  he  got  there  to  see  whether  it  was  in  good  order. 
He  had  a  pistol,  a  revolver ;  1  don't  know  whether  a  Smith  and  Wesson 
or  a  Colt.  I  had  no  arms  myself;  my  orderly  had  a  pistol,  and  that  is 
all  the  arms  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  while  you  were  there,  about  the  time  of  the  election, 
Mr.  Baraneo? — A.  After  the  election.  I  believe  I  saw  him  on  election- 
day  in  the  engine-house,  where  one  of  the  polls  was  located. 

Q.  Has  he  said  anything  to  you  since  this  investigation  about  any 
statement! — A.  He  asked  me  one  day  while  the  returningboard  was  in 
session  in  front  of  the  state-house  here,  if  I  had  made  any  statement  in 
regard  to  something  he  had  said  to  me  after  the  election.  I  did  not  like 
to  be  troubled.  I  did  not  like  to  have  any  conversation  with  him,  so  I 
gave  an  evasive  answer.  I  did  not  state  I  had  or  did,  or  I  did  not,  but 
simply  turned  him  off.  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him, 
because  I  considered  him  to  be  disreputable. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  or  hear  him  converse  at  Baton 
Rouge  about  the  time  of  election  in  respect  to  election  matters  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  About  the  third  day  or  second  day  subsequent  to  the  election 
I  was  on  duty  at  the  court-house,  and  Mr.  Glover,  the  register  there, 
was  compiling  the  returns.  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  in  the 
court-house,  and  this  man  Baraneo  called  me  on  one  side  and  told  me 
that  they  had  fixed  them  ;  that  they  had  got  the  democrats  about  the 
tally-sheets,  or  something  of  that  sort — some  papers  in  regard  to  the 
ballots  in  the  boxes — and  had  locked  them  up,  and  they  could  not  count 
them.  That  was  the  stat.ement  he  made  to  me  there,  and  I  made  no 
remarks  to  him,  or  anything  else;  nothing  whatever.  I  was  kind 
of 

Q.  That  was  when  Mr.  Glover  was  receiving  returns  of  the  election  f — 
A.  They  were  coming  in ;  they  were  compiling  them  in  the  room  of  the 
court-house.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  the  conversation  I  have  ever  had, 
except  when  he  tried  to  have  a  conversation  with  me  while  here  in 
town. 

Q.  He  is  the  same  man  who  made  the  statement  to  you  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  did  not  know  his  name  at  first.  And  while  still  out  there  he 
came  in  again,  and  I  then  asked  some  gentlemen  about  there,  of  a  man, 
I  think  it  was  Dr.  Dupree,  and  he  told  me  his  name  was  Baraneo.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  he  was  the  man  who  spoke  to  me  then. 

Q.  After  you  returned  from  the  third-ward  poll,  where  did  you  pass 
the  balance  of  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  was  part  of  the  time  at  the 
engine-house  poll,  and  I  several  times  went  to  the  free-market  hall  poll; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  passed  near  the  court-house. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  observations  around  those  three  polls,  what  did  you 
see  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  conducted  as 
to  peace  and  order  ! — A.  I  should  say  that  very  good  order  was  kept 
up  at  all  the  three  polls. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  in  reference  to  any  intimidation  or  any  threats, 
or  any  acts  or  anything  affecting  the  voters  there,  or  preventing  their 
voting  according  to  their  own  free  will  f — A.  I  heard  no  threats ;  more- 
over 1  saw  nothing  done  that  would  prevent  me  from  casting  my  vote 
as  I  wanted,  if  I  had  been  a  voter  there. 

Q.  Or  any  one  else  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  no  reasonable  cause ;  for  any  one 
could  vote  as  they  wished  as  far  as  I  could  see  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  they  got  there,  whether  before  six 
o'clock,  generally  ! — A.  I  was  a  the  poll  later  in  the  day,  part  of  the 
afternoon,  and  they  were  through  voting  for  a  considerabia  time  before 
the  time  of  closing  arrived  at  the  court-house  pollJ'^^^  by  ^uu^iv 
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Q.  Did  joa  see  there  any  person  prevented,  at  the  court-honse  poll, 
from  voting  for  want  of  time  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of ;  no  one 
▼as  left  while  I  was  there,  when  the  election  closed. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  say  the  voting  had  measuredly  ceased  at  the 
coart-honse  poll  before  the  time  of  closing  the  poll? — A.  Well,  it  was 
within  an  hour,  at  lea«t,  I  think ;  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  I 
did  not  consult  my  watch,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  that  came  under  your  observation, 
about  the  voters  goiug  from  Baton  liouge  down  to  the  eighth  ward 
daring  the  course  of  the  day  to  vote  ? — A.  No  more  than  the  register, 
aud  McAlpin,  the  United  States  deputy  marshal,  at  the  court-house, 
and  I  think  also  Mr.  Shorten,  and  some  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
I  cannot  now  recollect,  told  me  that  they  had  seen  lots  of  other  colored 
voters  ordered  to  the  eighth  ward  because  they  were  afraid  they  could 
not  finish  voting  there  before  the  polls  would  close  in  town,  on  account 
of  the  school-house  poll  being  closed.  They  told  me  that  they  had  seen 
them  there,  and  they  would  vote  there.  That  was  the  only  thing  in 
relation  to  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ordered  the  school-house  poll  to  be  closed  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  left  before  the  case  was  decided,  in  the  morning.  I  was  there 
daring  the  first  part  of  the  conversation  between  different  parties. 

Q.  Some  controversy  about  the  commissioners  there? — A.  There  was. 
First  some  man  on  the  part  of  the  republican  party  came  up  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  house.  I  was  there  on  duty  with  him,  and  made  a  re- 
port that  the  republican  commissioners  had  been  prevented  from  acting, 
and  that  the  democratic  commissioner  had  sworn  in  two  men  of  his 
own  party.  I  think  he  went  from  there  with  the  commanding  ofBcer  to 
Mr.  Shorten's  house  with  the  man  who  made  this  report,  and  went  with 
him  to  see  some  democrats,  Mr.  Jastmiski  and  Mr.  Bourges,  and  others. 
We  all  went  to  town,  aud  the  case  was  stated  there,  and  Glover  stated 
that  his  authority  had  ceased  at  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before.  He 
made  a  statement,  also,  that  the  papers  of  the  republican  commis- 
sioners had  not  his  signature  to  them,  or  something  or  other  about  the 
paper  be  had  not  signed,  that  he  had  qualified  them  properly,  and  that 
he  would  vouch  for  that,  and  then  after  that  point  was  conceded  then 
there  was  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  pres- 
ent to  have  the  matter  amicably  arranged.  I  left.  But  I  ascertained 
that  the  poll  was  not  opened,  and  the  votes  given  in  that  poll,  twenty- 
odd  votes,  were  not  counted. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  are  stating  that  merely  as  rumor.  You 
need  not  state  that. 

Q.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  be,  did  it,  that  Clover  in  making  out  the 
appointments  of  these  two  commissioners  had  not  signed  them! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  difficulty. 

Q.  The  appointments  delivered  were  in  blank? — A.  They  were  in 
blank.  They  were  not  certified  by  him.  He  stated  in  my  presence  that 
only  was  due  to  want  of  time ;  the  night  before  he  was  very  tired,  and 
OTerlooked  it,  though  he  had  sworn  in  the  men. 

Q.  He  had  failed  to  make  his  signatures  to  their  appointments? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  had  not  signed  it.    I  saw  the  paper,  and  it  was  not  signed. 

Q.  And  it  was  because  they  were  not  signed  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  act  ? — A.  That  was  the  cause  alleged,  and  admitted  by  the 
members  of  the  republican  party  there.    That  was  the  cause  given. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  armed  men  patrolling  the  streets  of  Baton  Eouge 
on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  any  person  making  any  armed  demonstration  '— -^^'gc^J^^OOqIc 
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Q.  You  say  you  were  there  on  duty  that  day  except  while  you  were 
out  ou  a  visit  to  this  ward  ? — A.  I  was  on  duty  by  direction  of  the 
commanding  officer  to  stay  about  and  observe  what  was  going  on  and 
report  to  him  any  breach  of  the  peace  that  should  occur. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men,  or  any  other  republicans,  call  your  attention 
to  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  threatened  breaches  of  the  peace  daring 
the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  McAlpin,  the  deputy  marshal,  sent  for  me. 
He  was  stationed  inside,  near  the  entrance  where  the  poll  was  located, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  city  police  were  interfering  with  him  there.  I 
went  in  and  I  found  out  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police,  and  found  a 
man  by  the  name  of  McGabe  was,  and  I  asked  who  sent  him  there  with 
his  police,  and  he  said  he  was  there  by  order  of  the  mayor  to  preserve 
the  peace.  I  asked  him  to  send  the  mayor  my  compliments  and  request 
him  to  come  there ;  I  wished  to  see  him.  He  complied  with  my  request. 
Mr.  McAlpin  had  some  words  there  with  a  gentleman  named  Gbeatham. 
He  was,  I  believe,  a  United  States  commissioner.  I  saw  him  there  the 
night  afterwards  acting  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Cheatham  appeared  to  be 
very  angry,  and  said  that  McAlpin  wanted  to  arrest  him^  but,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  it  would  be  likely  to  create  a  difficulty  if  the  thing  was  not 
properly  done,  I  put  my  hand  on  Cheatham's  shoulder,  and  told  him  "I 
wish  you  would  do  me  a  favor,"  and  he  turned  around  very  pleasantly 
and  said,  "  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.'^  I  told  him  "  This  gentleman 
here  is  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  (Jnited  States,  and  you  will 
oblige  me  if  you  go  along  with  him  quietly,"  and  he  went  Mr. 
Cheatham  did  go;  and  I  then  waited  to  see  the  mayor  and 
walked  on  behind  the  two  to  see  that  no  breach  of  the  peace 
should  occur,  Mr.  McAlpin  taking  him  towards  the  office  of  Mr. 
Clover ;  he  said  that  Clover  was  a  United  States  commissioner  here. 
Cheatham  asked  to  be  taken  before  another  commissioner,  and  Mr. 
McAlpin  refused.  Well,  some  words  passed  between  the  two,  and  McAlpin 
told  him  (Mr.  Cheatham)  that  if  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  personal  dif- 
ficulty then  that  he  would  go  out  on  the  green,  and  they  would  fight  it 
out.  We  got  over  then  to  Mr.  Clover's  office,  and  I  remained  there, 
and  sent  a  note  to  Colonel  Brook,  asking  him  to  please  come  up  that 
way ;  that  there  was  some  difficulty  about  the  police  being  stationed  in 
the  hall,  and  1  thought  it  might  be  peaceably  settled.  I  met  the  mayor 
before  Colonel  Brook  came  there,  and  I  spoke  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor 
had  steps  taken  to  withdraw  the  police.  After  Colonel  Brook  came  he 
and  I  walked  up  on  the  street,  and  we  did  see  that  this  man  McCabe 
was  away  from  there,  and  I  looked  in  to  see  if  the  police  were  any  longer 
there.  They  were  withdrawn  out  of  the  hall.  1  went  back  into  the 
court-room,  and  directly  after  I  got  in  there  I  was  standing. by  Colonel 
Brook,  and  Clover  came  there  again,  and  he  said,  in  a  very  hasty  man- 
ner, that  the  police  were  all  back  there  again.  I  made  the  remark  that 
I  had  looked  in  there  a  short  time  before  and  that  they  were  not  there. 
Mr.  Clover  questioned  mj'  veracity,  and  in  regard  to  this  remark  I  got 
a  little  angry  there,  and  Colonel  Brook  took  me  by  the  arm  and  told  me 
there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  of  that  kind,  that  he  knew  who  to 
believe;  and  the  mayor  was  there  either  then  or  came. directly  after- 
ward, and  Colonel  Brook  requested  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  take  the  police  away  Irom  there.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken, 
and  I  saw  that  the  mayor  h<id  them  removed,  and' this  man  McAlpin 
had  gone  around  there  again,  and  they  were  removed  away  out  of  reach 
so  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  There  were  no  armed  men  there  to 
frighten  this  man  McAlpin. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  see  any  of  them  commit  anv  act  ot 
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violence  tbere  to  any  person  ? — A.  Kotbing  that  I  saw ;  in  fact  they 
merely  were  trying  to  give  the  white  men  a  chance  as  fast  as  the  colored 
men  came  in.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  of  colored  men  voting  and 
H  heavy  jam  up  against  the  door,  and  they  allowed  two  men  in  at  a 
time;  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  entrance  of  a  colored  man  when 
the  voting  was  going  on. 

Q.  Only  one  of  each  was  let  in  at  a  time  ! — A,  They  did  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  I  was  there  first,  let  in  one  man  of  each  color.  After- 
ward I  saw  white  men  come  in  the  back  door,  and  colored  men  going 
in  as  they  pleased  at  the  front  door. 

Q.  Had  they  opened  the  second  door  then  t — A.  I  am  not  positive 
then  whether  the  second  door  was  open  at  first — the  second  door.  I  saw 
mt-n  going  in  at  the  second  door  after  the  poll  had  been  opened. 

(}.  How  did  this  United  States  deputy  marshal,  McAlpin,  conduct 
himself— orderly  or  otherwise! — A.  His  conduct  was  sometimes  what  I 
would  call  a  little  hasty.  I  would  not  call  it  very  orderly  in  the  way  he 
acted  with  Mr.  Cheatham,  asking  a  man  out  on  the  green  when  he  was 
deputy  marshal.    I  did  not  consider  that  was  very  orderly,  such  as 

Q.  Asking  his  prisoner  out  to  take  a  fist-fight? — ^A.  He  told  him  that 
if  he  wanted  any  personal  difficulty  he  could  just  come  out  in  the  green 
and  he  would  give  him  all  he  wanted,  or  something  of  tbat  sort. 

(^  Were  you  called  down  there  at  the  court-house  after  dark  in  refer- 
ence to  the  counting — in  reference  to  any  apprehension  about  the  ballot- 
boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  that. — A.  I  had  gone  home  down  town 
about  ten  o'clock.  I  had  been  in  bed  about  an  hour,  and  it  was 
]>robably  nearly  one  o'clock  when  I  was  called  by  a  sentinel  on  duty 
in  the  garrison.  He  told  me  my  commanding  officer  wanted  to  see  me. 
I  went  to  the  commanding  officer's  quarters  and  he  told  me  to  look 
on  the  mantel  in  the  room  at  a  note.  I  picked  up  the  note,  and  the 
note  was  a  request  to  send  somebody  there;  that  there  was  danger  of 
a  disturbance,  or  something  of  that  sort,  was  about  the  amount  of 
tbe  note.  Colonel  Brooks  told  me  to  go  down,  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.  1  went  through  to  town,  hearing  no  horses.  It  was  perfectly 
quiet,  except  at  the  telegraph  office,  where  there  was  a  number  of  men. 
On  going  by  the  telegraph  office,  apprehending  that  there  might  be 
something  in  this  thing,  I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  mayor,  in- 
tending to  ask  him  to  go  up  with  me.  The  mayor  was  not  there.  I 
went  further  on  the  street,  and  I  met  the  chief  of  police  and  the  city 
marshal,  Mr.  Weisman  or  Weisler.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  name. 
He  was  mounted.  I  asked  him  how  long  since  he  had  been  at  the 
oourt-houae.  He  said  it  was  a  very  short  time  before,  and  everything 
was  perfectly  peaceable.  I  told  him  something  must  be  up  there,  and 
to  please  come  along  up.  I  walked  along,  and  walked  clear  over  the 
i'treet,  and  went  straight  to  the  courthouse.  When  I  got  there 
McAlpin  was  walking  around,  and  the  counting  of  the  votes  was  going 
on  inside.  He  appeared  to  be  very  much  frightened,  and  he  told  me 
that  there  was  danger  of  their  being  interfered  with  ;  that  he  was  afraid 
at  that  poll  that  they  would  gobble  all  the  votes;  he  was  afraid  they 
would  capture  and  destroy  them.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  them  say 
around  there  that  their  majority  there  would  not  do  them  much  good. 
That  was  the  only  ground  that  1  could  find  out  for  his  being  frightened. 
Ue  told  me  so  there ;  that  at  any  time  the  crowd  might  come  in  there 
and  quickl3%and  armed  men,  and  dismount,  and  come  in  and  clean  out  the 
whole  of  them.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger, 
but  1  would  get  some  help.    I  asked  the  chief  of  police  if  he  would  giv^^i^ 
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a  police  detail  to  gaard  against  any  iDterruption  in  the  counting  of  the 
votes;  he  directed  that  I  coald  have  all  the  men  I  wanted.  I  cousulted 
McAlpin,  and  he  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  men  promised 
him.  He  said  that  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  ;  that  they  were 
jnst  as  bad  as  the  others,  the  special  police.  I,  however,  got  the  chief 
of  police  to  send  four  men  there,  and  asked  him  to  pick  them.  He  sent 
them  there  and  reported  to  the  deputy  marshal.  I  saw  yet  he  was  uot 
assured;  he  was  still  afraid,  and  I  staid  there  myself;  I  staid  there 
until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  very  tired  from  having 
been  up  all  the  day  before,  and  I  then  went  home  to  the  garrison  and 
sent  a  sergeant  from  there,  a  trusty  man,  who  staid  there  until  the  next 
morning  after  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  as  you  went  through  the  city,  or  while  you  were  there, 
or  on  your  return  back^  or  in  any  examination  you  made,  anything  to 
justify  these  apprehensions  of  McAlpiu  ! — A.  None  whatever,  except  a 
remark  that  he  heard  that  '^  their  majority  would  pot  do  them  much 
good."    That  was  the  only  ground  I  could  find. 

Q.  McAIpin  had  said  that! — A.  McAlpin  said  that  one  or  more  per- 
sons had  made  that  remark.  That  was  what  he  said.  The  streets  were 
perfectly  quiet.  1  saw  no  man  on  the  streets;  I  probably  met  one  man 
on  the  main  street;  I  think,  the  whole  distance  over  that,  except  when 
around  the  telegraph-ofiice.  The  chief  of  police  was  the  only  mounted 
man,  and  he  was  patroling  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  did  these  deputy  marshals  stay  while  they  were  up  there  ? — 
A.  They  staid  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Shorten,  so  far  as  1  know.     I  saw 
them  there  several  times.    They  were  there  on  the  day  before  the  elec 
tion,  when  I  went  to  look  at  their  papers. 

Q.  The  two  that  went  up  from  here,  do  you  know  them  f — A.  I  have 
seen  one  of  them  since  then ;  the  other  one  1  have  not  seen,  though  Mc- 
Alpin told  me  he  was  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  Mr.  Eeckuagel,  do  you  recollect  him  ? — A.  1  have  seen  him  since. 
I  have  seen  him  in  this  city  on  the  police  force,  lie  spoke  to  me.  1 
have  not  seen  McAlpin  since. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  staid  at  Shorteu's  house  while  there  ? — A. 
They  did. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Shorten ;  is  he  the  parish  judge,  and  candidate  for 
the  same  place  ? — A.  1  believe  so ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  same  office.  I  am  not  positive  that  he  is  the  party  that  was  nomi- 
nated, except  I  heard  his  name  called  out  in  the  count  of  the  votes,  I 
think. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  was  this  meeting  held  at  which  Nicholls  made  an  address  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date ;  it  was  the  only  meeting  there  that  I 
know  of  his  being  there. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  It  was  the  same  time  before  the  election; 
I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  About  what  time  should  you  think  it  was  f — A.  I  think  it  was 
within  a  month  of  the  election ;  not  quite  as  long  as  a  month  before  the 
election,  I  guess. 

Q.  Was  it  after  you  had  heard  of  the  murders  and  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  colored  republicans  that  that  meeting  was  held  or  ^foref— 
A.  It  was  after  I  heard  of  the  outrages  from  the  time  I  came  to  Baton 
Bouge.    I  heard  them  there  since  I  have  been  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  All  that  you  saw  was  that  the  colored  men  in  some  way  or  other 
had  been  influenced  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  appeared  interested  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were. 
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Q.  And  you  say  the  speeches  at  tbat  time What  did  yoa  say  as 

to  their  character? — A.  I  said  the  tone  was  extremely  condescending; 
that  they  promised  them  good  schools;  promised  them  good  govern- 
ment ;  made  them  the  best  kind  of  promises. 

Q.  They  promised  them  that  they  should  be  dealt  justly  by! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  understand  that  these  speeches  were  made  to  get  their  votes — 
for  tbat  purpose? — A.  I  think  the  whole  meeting  was  held  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  that  promise  to  treat  every  citizen  justly  that 
created  your  astonishment  f — A.  I  was  astonished  that  their  speeches 
were  made  in  such  a  condescending  tone.  They  asked  to  give  the  col- 
ored people  there  a  chance  to  hear.  It  was  so  contrary  to  what  I  have 
beard  since  I  have  been  in  Louisiana.  What  I  had  heard  led  me  to 
tbink  they  w^onld  not  treat  the  colored  people  that  way,  and  when  I  saw 
tbem  treat  them  on  such  a  friendly  basis  it  did  astonish  me. 

Q.  It  astonished  you,  then,  from  what  you  had  heard  since  you  had 
been  in  Louisiana,  that  the  democratic  speakers  had  a  public  meet- 
ing, where  they  wanted  to  get  the  votes  of  the  people ;  would  make 
promises  there  to  treat  them  justly.  Is  that  it  ? — A.  I  was  astonished 
to  see  them ;  to  see  what  I  might  call — astonished  to  see  this  treatment 
of  them,  riding  with  them,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  anything  of  that  kind  before?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
saw  that  on  the  streets  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  You  considered  it  very  remarkable  in  tbat  meeting,  so  much  so 
that  you  were  astonished? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  considered  it  remarkable 
tbere;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  they  were  remarkably  condescending? — A.  Ye?, 

Hit 

Q,  In  yotir  opinion  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  condescension  was  in  treating  the  colored  people  as 
equals  f — A.  They  treated  them,  I  think,  not  alone  as  equals,  but  I  think 
they  favoreil  them  at  the  meeting.  They  asked  whether  they  would  be 
allowed  to  come  up  close,  and  they  told  them  to  come  up  close  to  listen. 

Q.  When  they  were  close  to  the  stand,  were  they  not  completely  sur- 
rounded by  white  gentlemen  who  sat  back  of  tbem  in  the  meeting  ? — A. 
There  were  men  standing,  a  great  number,  back  of  them.  Tbere  were 
ladies  sitting  back  of  them. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether,  when  brought  up  close  to  the  stand,  they 
were  not  surrounded  by  men  tbat  were  behind  tbem,  who  saw  how  they 
were  afifected.  Was  not  tbat  so ;  were  they  not  in  a  position  where  the 
whites  behind  could  see  what  their  conduct  was  ? — A.  That  is  a  bard 
question  to  answer. 

Q.  The  colored  people  were  before  the  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  sight  of  the  white  people— tbat  is  why  I  ask  if  tbey  were  in  a 
position  that  the  white  people  could  see  them  ? — A.  Tbey  could  see  some 
of  them,  and  some  they  could  not;  and  they  could  not  hear  what  they 
said  or  observe  them,  because  I  had  to  crowd  in  among  them  so  tbat  I 
could  hear  what  they  said. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  no  disturbances  of  any  kind  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  on  your  uniform  as  United  States  oflScer  ? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  in  citizen's  dress  entirely? — A.  I  believe  I  was;  even 
had  a  staraw  hat  on,  I  believe. 

Q.  As  to  the  force  at  the  third-ward  poll — ^j-ou  say  those  white  men 
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were  not  armed  ! — A.  Not  tbat  I  could  see  5  Lad  no  arms  that  I  could 
see. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tbat  they  did  not  Lave  revolvers,  every  man  f — A.  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  You  do  know  tbat  tbey  did  not  carry  tbem! — A.  Tbey  certainly 
were  not  visible. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  visible!  Don't  tbey  carry  a  pistol  bebind  here, 
under  the  coat-tail,  as  a  general  rule  f — A.  I  have  seen  them  carried  in 
every  way  down  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  don't  carry  around  those  revolvers,  as  a 
rule,  hid,  and  not  buckled  around  their  waist — generally  f — A.  1  have 
^e(Ml  them  on  men  from  the  country,  buckled  around  them. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  say  tbat  every  one  of  tbem  had  not  a 
revolver  in  his  pocket  f — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  tbey  did  or  not 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  tbey  were  armed  in  tbat  way  or  not! — 
A.  Tbey  were  not  visibly  armed.  They  might  have  been  armed,  of 
^  ourse,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  tbey  were  or  not. 

(J.  You  say  they  never  interfered  with  the  colored  people  there  I — A. 
2so,  sir. 

Q.  \"ou  went  with  a  democrat — Dr.  Dupr^,  a  democrat — and  a  repub- 
lican. Do  you  know  that  when  you  went  there  as  United  States  Army 
officer  these  men  did  not  have  arms  in  sight,  whatever  arms  tbey  had, 
or  somewheres  near  ! — A.  No,  sir;  tbey  did  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  occurrences  in  Baton  Rouge  on  election-day,  bow  many 
places  did  you  visit  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  tbat  day! — A.  I  visited 
three,  one  at  the  engine-house ;  I  visited  one  at  the  free  market  hall, 
and  I  visited  one  at  the  court  bouse. 

Q.  Was  you  in  your  uniform  on  tbat  day  f — A.  I  was  all  day  there 
on  duty. 

Q.  The  parties  tbat  were  then  coming  to  see  you,  of  course,  would 
know  tbat  you  were  a  United  States  officer! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  must 
have  known  I  was  such. 

0.  All  you  know  is  tbat  when  you  were  there  nothing  occurred! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  this  law  or  rule  or  regulation  tbat  the  democratic  police 
had  set  up  there  about  a  white  man  oflfsetting  a  colored  man — a  demo- 
crat offsetting  a  republican  every  time  tbey  voted — what  was  the  num- 
ber of  colored  voters  compared  with  the  whites! — A.  The  number  of 
colored  voters  were  largely  in  the  majority  there  around  the  court  house. 

Q.  How  many  times  as  many  colored  voters  there  as  white  did  you 
see! — A.  I  could  not  hardly  say.  I  did  not  try  to  determine  or  look 
particularly,  but  I  should  say  at  least  two  or  three  to  one  during  the 
time  I  was  there. 

Q.  This  regulation  was  tbat  when  a  colored  man  went  up  to  vote,  a 
white  man  was  to  go  in  too  ! — A.  That  was  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  arrangement  tbat  this  police — these  democratic 
policemen — bad  set  up  and  enforced  until  you  got  there! — A.  I  could 
not  say ;  I  have  only  got  the  assertion  of  McAlpin  on  that;  that  was 
before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state A.  Please  allow  me  to  finish  my  answer.    I 

knew  when  I  was  there — I  saw  that  when  I  first  went  in  there ;  I  do  not 
from  my  own  knowledge;  I  have  no  knowledge  but  from  McAlpin  as  to 
what  occurred  there  previously. 

Q.  Were  they  doing  tbat  very  thing  when  you  got  there  ! — A.  When 
I  got  there  tbey  were  doing  it. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  understand  bow  long  it  bad  been  in  operation!— 
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A.  I  QDderstood  from  the  depaty  marshal  there  it  had  been  in  operation 
some  time  previous. 

Q.  Did  you  leani  anything  from  any  conversation  to  the  contrary  of 
that ;  did  anybody  state  to  yon  that  it  had  not  been  done  before  yoa 
got  there  ? — A.  !No,  sir;  no  one  said  that  it  had  not  been  done.  I  did 
not  make  any  inqniry  as  to  the  fact. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  rule  set  up  by  these  democratic 
pohcemen  there  from  what  yon  heard  and  from  what  you  saw  your- 
self ? — A.  I  never  gave  the  matter  a  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  from  what  you  saw  yourself  and  what  was  told 
you— do  you  not  tbiuk  that  it  had  been  going  on  all  morning  ! — A.  I 
would  not  believe  any  statement  that  McAlpin  made  to  me. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  Did  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  what  was  going  on  in  that  way  ? — 
A.  I  saw  it  was  going  on  when  I  got  there,  but  I  could  not  say  that  it 
had  been  going  on  all  morning. 

Q.  From  your  own  eyes,  which  you  believe,  it  was  going  on  when  you 
got  there! — A.  It  certainly  was  when  I  came  there. 

Q.  What  effect  would  be  produced  by  this  rule  if  all  the  colored  voters 
were  to  vote  only  with  a  white  man  ;  would  it  not  have  the  effect  that 
when  all  the  white  men  had  voted,  not  over  one  third  part  of  the  colored 
men  would  have  voted  under  that  arrangement  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
information,  there  was  time  for  all  to  vote. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  under  that  arrangement,  if  all  the  white  voters 
would  not  have  voted  by  the  time  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  colored  people 
had  voted  f 

Senator  McDonald.  I  suppose  to  complete  that  you  would  have  to 
say,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  all  day,  then  the  white  people  would  have 
Toted,  all  of  them,  before  half  or  a  third  of  the  colored  people  had  voted. 

The  Witness.  If  it  had  been  carried  on  all  day,  why,  an  equal  num- 
ber would  have  voted  from  each  party.  If  it  had  been  carried  on  all 
day,  that  would  be  mathematically  certain. 

Q.  When  you  got  there  it  was  going  on;  the  colored  men  were  voting 
just  with  a  white  man  ? — A.  As  soon  as  I  came  there  the  enforcement 
was  actually  stopped. 

Q.  As  soon  as  your  uniform  hove  in  sight  they  gave  up  their  rule,  did 
they  ?— A.  They  suspended  action  in  order  that  the  mayor  might  be  sent 
for.  They  did  not  carry  out  the  rule,  but  remained  there  to  preserve 
order. 

Q.  When  you  arrived,  they  concluded,  then,  they  would  not  enforce  the 
rule  any  longer  f — A.  They  staid  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  mayor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Mayor  Jastrinski  had  anything  to  do 
with  setting  up  this  rule  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  set  up  this  rule  as  you  understood,  which  was  that  every 
colored  man  must  be  offset  by  a  democrat? — A.  I  could  not  say  who 
set  it  up;  all  I  know  it  was  in  force  when  I  came  there. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Jastrinski,  the  mayor,  the  president  of  a  democratic 
club  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  is.  I  think  there  is  a  dem- 
ocratic club.  I  think  the  gentleman  who  is  president  is  the  mayor's 
brother,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  did  not  consider  it  of  any  importance. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  when  you  got  there  and  found  this  rule 
enforced  ? — A.  It  was  near  noon  ;  I  could  not  give  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Then,  at  noon  this  rule  was  being  enforced  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  time  did  the  poll  open  in  the  morning! — A.  The  poll  opened, 
as  I  understand,  early  in  the  morning;  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  six  o'clock;  that  was  my  understanding.  It  was  open  after  seven, 
when  I  passed  there  on  my  way  back. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  unreasonable  that  that  United  States  deputy 
marshal,  who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  election 
went  off  fairly,  should  complain  of  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  as 
that  t  Did  you  think  it  very  remarkable  for  the  deputy  marshal  to  com- 
plain of  that  rule  t  Did  you  think  it  was  unfair  yourself  f — A.  I  did  not 
approve  of  the  rule,  certainly  not,  or  else  I  should  not  have  asked  to 
have  it  removed.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  it  so  ;  that 
it  was  better  not  to  have  it  enforced ;  it  would  prevent  disturbance  if  it 
was  not  enforced. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army? — A.  Since  1856;  26th  of 
February,  1856. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  the  Army  as  an  officer  !— A.  No,  sir;  as  a  private. 

Q.  Where  were  you  residing  at  the  time  you  went  into  the  Army  ! — 
A.  I  was  living  in  New  York  City. 

Q;  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  went  to  New  York  City  I — A.  I 
had  been  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  since  I 
came  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  In  1852.  I  had  then  been  residing  there 
about  four  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Louisiana  in  the  Army  ! — A.  I  came  to 
Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1874. 

Q.  Were  you  lieutenant  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed ! — A.  I  was  stationed  at  Shreveport  be- 
fore I  came  to  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — A.  Until,  I  think  it  was  the 
second  of  July ;  that  was  along  there — last  July. 

Q.  Where  were  your  district  headquarters  at  that  time ! — A.  The 
headquarters  of  the  district — which  district  have  you  reference  to  1  We 
had  two  districts — the  district  of  the  Upper  Red  River ! 

Q.  Where  were  you  ?— A.  At  Shreveport. 

Q.  Who  was  your  commanding  oflacer  at  that  time!— A.  Maj.  Lewis 
Merrill,  of  the  Third  Cavalry. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  Baton  Rouge  then! — A.  When  I  ar- 
rived ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

A.  Colonel  Brooke. 

Q.  And  who  when  you  were  at  Shreveport!— A.  I  could  not  say  who 
without  consulting  the  records. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  was  in  command ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  preceded  Colonel  Brooke  in  command  of  the  district  ofBaton 
Rouge  f — A.  Colonel  Morrow,  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  preceded  him, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  that  included  in  the  district — the  same  district  where  Shreve- 
port is  situated  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  district  under  Colonel  Mor- 
row's command,  not  made  a  district  until  Colonel  Brooke  was  sent  up. 
He  was  sent  up  and  took  command  of  the  third  district,  some  way  that 
way. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  polls  at  Murphy's  school-house  on  the  election- 
day,  I  understood. — A.  Yes, sir;  the  polls  were  started  and  suspended 
there. 
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Q-  Did  you  state  why  it  was  not  held  !-^A.  I  could  not  say,  exactly ; 
I  thiok  it  was  not  held  on  account  of  an  irregularity  in  the  way,  it  was 
asserted,  in  which  the  two  commissioners  were  appointed  that  morning; 
some  difficulty  about  the  commissioners. 

Q.  That  was  the  difficulty;  and  two  republican  commissioners  had 
been  prevented  from  acting,  and  two  democratic  commissioners  ap- 
poioled  in  their  place ! — A.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  I  under- 
stand it :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  votes  polled  on  election-day  at  that  poll  ! — A.  There 
were  some  polled  of  registered  voters ;  some  votes  l)efore  it  was  finally 
dosed. 

Q.  So  it  was  closed  and  abandoned  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  they  had 
saspended  voting  when  the  report  came  up,  as  I  understand,  to  Colonel 
Brooke,  of  some  difficulty,  and  that  the  voting  had  been  suspended ;  and 
I  base  my  information — it  was  upon  a  conversation  afterward ;  it  was 
quite  early  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  the  poll  at  Murphy's  school  in  Baton  Eouge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  your  examinationin-chief  that  the  election  in  the 
town  of  Baton  Rouge  was  all  fair  and  peaceable,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance there  at  all? — A.  None  that  came  under  my  observat  on. 

H.  Do  you  include  Murphy's  school-house  in  that  remark! — A.  I 
include  it,  in  so  far  as  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  a  disturbance  of  vio- 
lence or  anything  of  that  kind.    ' 

Q.  But  you  did  hear  of  that  irregularity? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  irregu- 
larity; but  I  do  not  look  upon  that  in  the  light  of  a  disturbance. 

Q.  You  heard  that  the  poll  had  been  abandoned! — A.  Not  aban- 
doned; I  understood  the  vote  had  stopped  there,  and  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  matter,  you  know. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  abandon  the  poll  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say.    I  did  not  see  anything  of  that. 

Q.  In  your  statement  that  the  election  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge 
was  all  fair,  you  included  Murphy's  school-house  as  one  of  the  polls 
there! — A.  I  did,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  To  what  extent ! — A.  In  so  far  that  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  any  disturbance  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  poll  established  there  by  the  proper  authorities? — A. 
Yes, sir;  there  was  a  poll  established  there  by  the  proper  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  no  election  virtually  was  held  there  ? — A.  I 
understood  that  there  was  not. 

Q.  State  what  you  know. — A.  What  I  know  was  that  no  election 
was  held  there. 

Q.  Then  you  included  that  poll  in  your  statement  ? — A.  The  reason 
why,  I  understood,  no  election  was  held  there,  was  on  account  of  an 
alleged  irregularity  in  making  out  of  the  papers  for  the  republican  com- 
missioners. That  was  the  first  cause ;  and  then,  in  consequence  of  that, 
the  democratic  commissioners  were  sworn  in.  That  was  the -way  in 
which  they  were  sworn. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  deniocratic  commissioners? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman  wfio  made  the  statement  to  Colonel  Brooks, 
it  was  the  democratic  commissioner  who  was  there  at  the  opening  of 
the  poll ;  he  had  his  papers  signed. 

Q.  He  made  his  appointment  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  when 
the  poll  was  opened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  others  could  not  act. 

Q.  Then  you  included  that  poll  in  your  statement  that  the  election 
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in  Baton  Eouge  was  fair! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.    I  do  not  consider  there 
was  any  interference  there. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  poll  to  wbich  you  went  at  the  instance  of 
McAlpin,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  instance  of  McAlpiu,  at  the 
court-house. 

Q.  You  went  there  about  noon  ? — A.  I  was  there  about  noon. 

Q.  You  say  when  you  came  there  an  arrangement  had  been  established 
by  the  police  of  the  city  by  which  a  white  voter  was  to  go  in  with  a 
negro  voter  when  they  voted ;  that  was  in  operation  when  you  went 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  it  was  an  ar- 
rangement established  by  the  police. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir :  I  did  not  state  so  in  my  examination-in-chief. 

Q.  That  was  in  operation,  however,  at  the  time  when  you  went  there, 
and  the  policemen  were  there? — A.  Nobody  was  hindered  to  enter  at 
the  door.  The  man  at  the  door  was  a  colored  man;  there  was  a  colored 
man  there ;  a  democrat  holding  his  stick  there. 

Q.  How  many  policeman  were  there  there  ? — A.  I  saw  Mr.  McCabe. 
I 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  names,  only  the  number.  I  am  not  particu- 
larly anxious  about  the  names. — A.  I  thiuk  there  must  have  been  three, 
maybe  two. 

Q.  Were  they  regular  policemen  or  special  police  that  day  in  Baton 
Rouge! — ^A.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  regular  members  of  the 
l)olice  force  or  not,  but  believe  a  special  police  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  special  police  outside  when 
you  went  there? — A.  I  could  not  Sfiy.  I  went  direct  to  Mr.  McAlpin, 
because  I  understood  from  his  message  that  he  felt  in  danger,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  there  quickly,  so  as  to  see  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
was  done. 

Q.  Then  you  say  this  regulation,  by  whomever  established,  was  in 
existence  when  you  went  there  f — A.  It  was  in  existence  when  I  went 
there. 

Q.  And  you  went  there  about  noon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the  arrangement  had  not  been  in 
operation  during  all  the  forenoon,  from  the  morning  at  six  o'clock !  You 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  not  been  going  on  all  that  time  ?— 
A.  I  had  no  reason  to  think  it  had. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  not,  had  you  f  Answer 
me. — A.  I  formed  no  opinion  on  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  it  had  not  been  going  on  from 
the  opening  of  the  poll  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  time  you 
arrived  there  ?  Answer  that  question,  and  then  you  can  make  any 
explanation  you  desire. — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  have  one  reason. 

Q.  Then  state  it. — A.  The  very  reason  that  McAlpin  did  not  send 
sooner  to  ask  for  military  assistance. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  reason  you  have  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  only  reason, 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  was  in  operation  at  the  time  you  went  there?— 
A.  It  was  the  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  diflSculty  between  the  mar- 
shal and  any  other  person  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
difficulty  between  any  one  except  the  difficulty  with  Mr.  Shorten,  of 
which  I  spoke. 

Q.  What  was  that  difficulty? — A.  They  had  some  words,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  present  ?7-A.  I^ot  at  first.  I  was  there 
near  McAlpiD,  and  he  spoke  to  him  in  a  rough  manner. 

Q.  How  did  he  speak  to  him  ?— A.  He  told  him  he  was  there  as  dep- 
nty  marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  he  did  not  purpose  that  anybody 
shonld  interfere;  that  he  was  going  to  run  that  thing,  or  something  in 
that  way. 

Q.  What  had  Shorten  said  to  McAlpin  ? — A.  He  only  said  that  he 
was  a  United  States  commissioner. 

Q.  What  did  Shorten  say  to  McAlpin  ? — A.  He  only  said  that  he  was 
there  as  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  he  understood  his  duties. 

Q.  What  remark  had  Shorten  made  to  Mr.  McAlpin,  on  account  of 
which  McAlpin  said  if  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  personal  difficulty  he 
could  come  out  and  fight  f — A.  Shorten  had  asked  to  be  brought  before 
a  United  States  commissioner  of  his  own  choice,  and  said  that  it  was 
the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  s<ay  what  judge  he  would  be 
brought  before,  and  he  would  like  to  choose  his  own  commissioner  be- 
fore whom  he  was  to  be  brought. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  saidt — A.  That  was  all  I  heard,  and  I  was  close  by. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  when  the  first  words  between  them  passed ! — 
A.  According  to  Mr.  McAlpin's  statement  there  had  been  some  little 
difficulty  before  I  came  there. 

Q.  That  you  had  not  heard  ? — A.  That  I  had  not  heard. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  report  that  McAlpin  made,  but  only  Shoi  r- 
en's?— A.  The  only  thing  I  am  testifying  to  is  that  Shorten  did  n(»t 
make  any  statement  of  what  had  happened  before  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  requisitions  were  sent  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  department  there  for  his  interference  at  any  polls  at  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge  that  day,  from  the  morning  until  any  time  at  night? — A. 
The  requisitions  I  know  of 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  know  of  but  one  during  the  day,  and  this  one 
during  the  night  that  1  have  spoken  of;  that  is  the  only  requisitions 
that  1  know  of  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  You  met  some  person  there  that  day  with  whom  you  had  a  con- 
versation, a  colored  man ;  jou  spoke  of  some  person  that  spoke  witli 
you  in  the  court  house  t — A.  That  was  not  on  the  day  of  the  election; 
that  was  subsequently. 

ii.  On  the  day  of  election  in  reference  to  some  person  who  had  somo 
words  with  you  about  keeping  out  the  police  from  the  hall  there! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  some  person  dispute  your  word  ? — A.  That  was  Mr.  Clover. 
Mr.  Clover  did  dispute  my  word.    That  was  at  the  courthouse. 

<i.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  resented  it;  I  was  angry. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  I  told  him  that  I  had  made  an 
official  report  to  my  commanding  officer,  and  I  would  not  allow  any  man 
to  question  the  veracity  of  it. 

Q.  Your  commanding  officer  was  present  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  compelled  to  interfere  to  keep  you  from  further  communi- 
cation with  that  man? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  guarding  my  temper  very 
well. 

Q.  You  were  f — A.  I  just  simply  spoke  to  my  commanding  officer, 
and  he  in  a  friendly  term  told  me,  says  he,  "  Don't  get  angry  ;  I  know 
you  long  enough ;  I  know  who  you  are."  There  was  no  necessity  of 
my 

Q.  Then  you  were  pretty  angry  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  angry  as  a 
man  would  ordinarily  be  if  his  veracity  was  questioned,  particularly 
wherein  he  had  acted  in  an  official  capacity. 
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Q.  You  were  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  duty  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  had  made  a  report 
as  a  matter  of  duty. 

*Q.  And  yet  you  evinced  this  feeling,  that  your  commanding  officer 
considered  it  necessary  to  check  you  and  prevent  your  further  inter- 
course with  that  man  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary ;  he  sinaply 
did  it  in  a  friendly  way,  to 

Q.  To  what? — A.  Simply  to  assist  in  preventing  any  words. 

Q.  To  compliment  you  for  the  feeling  you  exhibited;  was  that  the 
reason  he  spoke  to  you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  as  much  one  as  the  other. 

Q.  Fot  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from  your  continued  discussion  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  believe  that  he  apprehended  disturbance ;  he 
knows  me  better. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  very  angry,  you  say  ? — A.  Pretty  angry ;  yes,  sir.  I 
had  reason  to  be  angry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  McAlpin  got  as  angry  as  you  were  when 
he  was  charged  with  falsehood  !— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or 
not 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  honorable  in  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I 
li.ive  a  very  poor  opinion  of  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  any 
I'nited  States  marshal. 

Senator  McDonald.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair? 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  it  is  fair,  from  his  remark.  It  is  my 
<)pinion,  anyhow. 

The  Witness.  I  have,  sir,  a  bad  opinion  of  all  that  I  have  seen. 

Senator  McMillan.  So  I  thought. 

<J.  Was  Mr.  Shorten  intoxicated ! — A.  He  appeared  to  have  been 
drinking  some;  yes,  sir;  but  he  was  not  drunk;  he  had  been  taking 
some  liquor. 

Q.  He  had  been  taking  some,  but  he  was  not  drunk  ! — A.  He  had 
been  taking,  probably,  some  liquor ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  whisky  or  not  f — A.  It  was  some  in- 
toxicating liquor. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  taken  one  glass  or  more  t — A. 
I  could  not  tell  the  exact  amount  he  had  taken ;  it  takes  different  quan- 
tities to  affect  men  the  same  way. 

Q.  So  he  was  affected,  but  you  cannot  say  whether  half  a  glass  or  a 
whole  glass? — A.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  taken  a  pretty  good  drink. 

Q.  You  judged  that  from  his  appearance ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged 
that  from  his  appearance. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  position  was  Clover  holding  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  saw  him 
there  first  registering  voters;  I  afterwards  saw  him  compiling  the  returns. 

Q.  He  was  supervisor  of  registration  ? — A.  I  believe  that  is  what  his 
office  is  called. 

Q.  Was  he  also  United  States  commissioner  ? — A.  So  I  understood 
from  Mr.  McAlpin's  actions ;  that  is  all  the  reason  I  have  to  believe  it 

Q.  Mr.  McAlpin  proposed  to  take  Shorten  before  him  as  United  States 
commissioner  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Clover  seemed  to  be  acting  in  a  double  capacity,  as  United 
States  commissioner  and  as  supervisor  of  registration  f — A.  I  inferred 
80  from  Mr.  McAlpin's  remarks. 

Q.  One  a  United  States  office  and  the  other  office  under  the  State 
administration  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  You  say  be  disputed  joar  word.  Will  you  state  the  language  he 
nsHi  in  disputing  your  word  ? — A.  He  came  in  there  to  make  a  report 
that  the  police  was  in  there,  and  I  spoke  up  and  said  that  I  hail  been 
there  a  short  time  before,  and  that  they  were  all  taken  out  there.  He 
said  they  never  had  been  out  there ;  he  said,  *'  They  have  never  been 
oat  there"  most  positively. 

Q.  What  was  his  tone? — A..  In  a  very  positive  tone;  very  positive. 

Q,  Then  you  replied  to  him  what! — A.  I  replied  to  him  that  I  had 
made  an  official  report,  and  I  was  responsible  for  it,  and  would  not  allow 
auy  man  to  accuse  me  of  falsifying  officially  in  such  a  matter.  I  believe 
I  stated  no  man  should  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  accusing  me  of 
making  a  false  statement  with  impunity. 

(j.  Did  some  one  put  his  hand  on  Clover's  shoulder  to  prevent  him 
from  making  an  assault  ?  Did  a  gentleman  put  his  hand  on  Clover's 
xboalder  to  prevent  him  from  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  his  committing  a 
breach  of  the  peace ;  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  address  of  General  Nicholls  at  this  meeting,  there 
where  there  was  a  barbecue,  you  stated  they  treated  the  colored  people 
with  condescension ;  will  you  explain  in  what  sense  you  use  the  term  con- 
<Un<cension  T — A.  I  did  not  see  any  whiteline;  that  is,  between  the  one  who 
had  owned  slaves  in  speaking  to  men  who  had  been  his  property  at  one 
time.  They  treated  them  as  though  they  considered  them  fully  their 
e<|Qals,  in  fact  favored  them,  wanted  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  wanted 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  their  friends.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
that  term  when  I  said  that  they  treated  them  with  condescension. 

Q.  Did  they  recognize  their  equal  rights  ? — A.  That  was  said  by  each 
speaker.  I  heard  that  they  did  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their  equal 
rights;  that  they  would  have  a  government  of  right;  that  they  would 
have  schools,  onl^'  the  white  and  colored  should  not  go  to  the  same 
school,  and  they  told  the  colored  men  they  knew  they  did  not  want  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  republican  speakers  had,  in  their  addresses  to  the 
colored  people — had  told  them  that  they  must  not  allow  these  democrats 
to  get  into  power  again  ! — A.  They  told  them  it  would  be  to  their  det- 
riment; they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  again. 

Q.  AVere  these  remarks  of  General  Nicholls  and  his  friends  intended 
to  do  away  with 'that  feeling! — A.  Certainly,  they  were  intended  for 
that;  above  all  the  things,  that  was  one  of  their  strong  points,  that  they 
thoaght  it  would  be  to  their  advantage. 

Q.  They  were  intended  to  disabuse  their  mindis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  Did  the  republican  speakers  make  any  addresses  in  a  kindly 
spirit  to  the  colored  people  in  their  speeches,  or  were  their  speeches 
merely A.  They  were  merely  speeches.  They  did  not  claim  any- 
thing. They  did  not  claim  anything  except  of  the  men  to  vote  for 
that  jmrty— just  making  an  ordinary  campaign  speech,  as  I  have  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country;  as  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  as  1  have  seen  a 
great  many  political  speakers  present  at  meetings.  Just  made  their 
8peeches  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Q.  They  were  sort  of  hooping  them  up  to  stand  by  the  party  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q*  And  if  they  did  not  stand  by  it,  what  would  be  their  condition? 
Did  they  say  ? — A.  They  told  them  they  would  be  badly  treated.  They 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  enslaved  if  they  did  not  work  with  the  re- 
pablican  party,  and  to  remember  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  done  for  them  ; 
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dealt  strongly  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  services  to  tbe  colored  people,  and  what 
the  party  had  done  for  them. 
By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  Did  you  bear  Packard's  speech  ! — A.  Ifo,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Harris's  speech  to  the  republican  party ! — A.  I  conld 
not  say.    I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  republican  speakers. 

Q.  Hear  Judge  Campbell's  speech  I — ^A.  I  could  not  say  if  I  did.  I 
might  have  heard  him.  I  was  not  acquainted — in  fact,  I  did  not  care, 
in  other  words,  to  know  the  leaders  on  either  political  side. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Orton's  speech  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  I  was  at  two 
meetings. 

Q.  Theonly  speech  you  can  remember  is  Mr.  Nicholls's  speech? — A.  I 
remember  his  particularly. 

Q.  He  was  the  democrat  candidate  for  governor,  was  he  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  remember  him  particularly,  because  I  was  the  only  Army  man 
there,  and  I  remember  the  other  speakers  on  the  stand  with  him.  One 
of  them,  I  understood,  was  Mr.  Wiltz — in  fact,  I  saw  him  ;  and  there 
was  one  speech  I  asked  the  speaker's  name,  because  his  speech  was  re- 
markable. A  man  by  the  name  of  Smith.  He  spoke  in  a  sort  of  funny 
way,  and  I  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  Governor  Packard  speak  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  I  heard  him  speak,  because  I  would  have  remembered  it.  I  would 
have  known  him,  I  think,  if  I  had  seen  him.  I  had  met  him  ia  1874, 
and  I  think  I  would  have  known  him.  I  was  not  at  the  meeling  when 
Mr.  Packard  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Lewis,  a  colored  man,  speak  at  the  republican  meet- 
ing ? — A.  I  heard  several ;  I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  give  an  account 
of  the  names  of  any  colored  speakers. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Burch,  a  colored  man,  a  republican,  make  a  speech? 
— A.  I  shall  have  to  give  the  same  answer  as  before.  I  heard  most  of 
the  speakers  at  the  meeting,  but  I  could  not  give  their  names. 

Q.  What  republican  speakers  did  you  hear,  if  you  can  name  them  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  give  the  name  of  a  single  one,  positively. 

Q.  You  cannot  ? — A.  I  was  at  two  meetings,  but  I  could  not  give  you 
the  name  of  a  single  speaker. 

Q.  What  republican  speaker  at  a  meeting  told  the  colored  people  that 
they  would  be  put  back  into  slavery  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  his  name. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Slavery  or  worse,  he  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  attended  a  meeting  at  which  Governor  NichoUs  spoke  with 
no  uniform  on  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  was  one  occasion  of  which  you  spoke  when  a  report  came 
to  the  commanding  officer's  department  there  as  to  some  interference 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  election,  in  which  you  volunteered  to  go  to 
see  what  it  was. — A.  That  was  regarding  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  complaint? — A.  A  Mr.  Shields  brought  the  com- 
X>laint  at  first. 

Q.  And  you  volunteered  to  go  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  put  it  in  that 
light.  I  might  say  I  volunteered  in  this  way:  I  told  the  commanding 
officer  I  had  best  to  go  along. 

Q.  That  you  would  like  to  go  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  I  would  like  to  go. 

Q.  That  you  would  go? — A.  1  told  him  I  had  best  go  along,  and  he 
told  me  I  could  go  along ;  just  a  passing  remark ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  statement  you  were  detailed  to  go  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEON  JASTREMSKI. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  5,  1877. 

Leos  JASTRE3ISKI  swoFD  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Roage. 

Q.  How  long:  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Since  1865. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  yoa  a  native  ? — A.  I  am  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
.<ir.    I  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  France  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  At  what  age  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? — A.  I  was  about  six 
or  seven. 

Q.  To  what  State  did  you  come  ! — A.  To  Louisiana. 

Q.  Then  you  have  lived  in  Louisiana  since  you  came  to  this  country  f 
—A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  your  people  settle  when  they  came  to  Louisiana  f — ^A. 
lo  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  in  La  Fayette  Parish. 

Q.  You  have  resided  there  until  you  went  to  Baton  Rouge! — A.  That 
is,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  when  I  was  out  in  the  army,  during 
the  war. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  the  war  you  settled  at  Baton  Rouge! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  ! — 
A.  I  am  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  to  that  office  ? — A.  In  April,  1874. 

Q.  To  which  one  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong! — A.  I  am  a 
democrat,  sir,  of  the  old  school. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  during  the  last  election  ! — A. 
No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  political  canvass,  or  the  canvass  of  No- 
vember last,  in  your  parish  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent ! — A.  To  the  extent  of  going  to  some  three  or  four 
meetings  and  making  a  few  remarks  there. 

Q.  In  what  ward  of  your  parish  did  you  attend  political  meetings 
daring  that  time  ! — A.  In  the  fifth  ward,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in 
the  seventh  ward,  in  the  ninth  ward,  and  in  the  sixth  ward  also. 

Q.  Where  was  the  political  meeting  held  in  the  fifth  ward  which  you 
attended  ? — A.  It  was  held  at  a  place  called  Froth's  store ;  Mills's  store, 
it  is  called,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  it  now  ! — A.  I  think  it  is  a  gentleman  by  the 
Dame  of  Mills. 

Q.  Who  was  present  with  you  at  that  meeting  at  Baton  Rouge  ! — A. 
Dr.  Dapree,  Mr.  Booth,  and  George  H.  Jackson,  a  democratic  speaker 
from  our  parish,  colored. 

Q.  Did  Jackson  live  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  ! — A.  He  lives  about 
two  miles  below. 

Q.  And  is  he  living  now  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  died  since  the  election. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Dupree  »poke  of  in  his  testimony 
yesterday  ! — A.  That  was  one  of  the  occasions,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  presided  at  the  meeting  there  on  that  oc- 
casion ?— A.  I  think  it  was  a  colored  man,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 
I  don't  remember  positively,  though. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  attended  that  meeting  ! — A.  There  must 
have  been  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  I  expect. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  colored  ? — A.  Well,  there  were 
folly  three-fourths  colored. 
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Q.  What  interest  did  the  colored  people  take  or  seem  to  take  in  that 
meeting  f — A.  They  seemed  to  be  very  earnest  and  very  enthusiastic 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  clubs  were  organized  in  the  fifth 
ward  t— A.  I  could  not  say,  sir ;  I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  kno\  who  was  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  club 

that  met  there,  at 1— A..  I  think  that  Captain  Mills  is  the  president 

of  the  club.    I  don't  know  about  the  vice-president. 

Q.  It  was  Captain  Mills's  club  that  met  there!— A.  Yes,  ^r. 

Q.  Where  did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  the  seventh  ward  !— A.  At  a 
place  called  Ganlinei^s  store. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  t— A.  About  four- 
teen miles. 

Q.  Who  attended  that  meeting  with  you  from  the  city  of  Baton 
Bouge  t — A.  I  attended  two  meetings  there,  I  think. 

Q.  At  the  first  one  th^t  you  attended,  who  was  with  you  !— A.  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Booth,  Dr.  Dupree,  and  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Q.  You  heard  Dr.  Dupree's  statement  yesterday  in  reference  to  that 
meeting,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  your  observation  correspond  with  the  statement  of  this 
witness? — A.  There  is  nothing  at  variance  with  his  statement  that  L 
could  name. 

Q.  Do  you  corroborate  his  statement  in  your  observations  of  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  second  meeting  held  of  that  ward;  at  the  same 
place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  attended  that  meeting  with  you  ? — A.  Pretty 
much  the  same  parties,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mentz being  substituted 
for  Mr.  Eldridge. 

Q.  Dr.  Dupree  was  also  at  that  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  he 
was.* 

Q.  You  heard  his  statement  given  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  meeting  was  conducted;  the  character,  attendance,  and  the  general 
character  of  its  proceedings,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  reference  to  that! — A,  I  do  not  find  that  I 
know  anything  at  variance  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  as  to  whether  it  corresponds  with  hfs  or 
not  on  those  points! — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  don't  remember  of 
any  material  point  of  dift'erence  between  his  observation  and  my  own. 

Q.  You  agree  with  his  statement,  then,  in  regard  to  the  meeting  and 
its  general  character  ? — A.  I  found  the  meeting  very  quiet  and  orderjy. 
Quite  a  number  of  colored  voters  there  present,  many  of  them  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  a  very  friendly  feeling  existing  between 
both  parties.  They  had  music  there — a  fife,  &c. — flags  flying,  and  a 
general  jollification. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  it  broke  up  at  night ! — A.  We 
were  out  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  The  other  one  I  refer  to. — ^A.  That  was  in  the  evening.  This  broke 
up  before  night — the  other  meeting. 

Q.  The  first  or  last  meeting  f— A.  I  think  it  was  the  last  one  that 
closed  at  night. 

Q.  Where  in  the  ninth  ward  did  you  attend  a  meeting! — A.  I  at- 
tended a  meeting,  I  think,  at  a  place  called  Lopez's  store ;  that  is  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Who  attended  that  meeting  with  you  from  the  city !— A.  There 
was  a  large  number  who  went  down,  sir.  There  was  a  large  party  went 
down  on  the  Katie  from  the  city.    It  happened  to  be  on  a  Sunday,  and 
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a  good  many  attended  through  curiosity.  There  was  a  barbecue,  a  brass 
b^d,  &e.,  and  they  went  down  to  see  it. 

Q.  That  was  quite  a  large  meeting  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  large  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  Held  near  the  river-Dank  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  distance  is  that  from  the  city  Baton  Eouge  f — A.  About 
ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
meeting  was  conducted,  as  to  its  order  and  quiet,  and  as  to  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  colored  people  who  were  there  that  night ! — A.  Their 
order  was  perfect.  It  was  in  a  large  republican  neighborhood,  and  the 
republican  element  really  preponderated  at  the  meeting  there.  Still,  in 
spite  of  that,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  democratic  colored  men,  who 
were  very  enthusiastic  around  the  stand  and  very  earnest,  and  labored 
and  argued  privately  with  the  republican  colored  men  standing  around 
near.    I  noticed  them  coming  in  with  them. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  there  to  overawe  or  intimidate  any  of  the 
colored  republicans  who  were  there! — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  In  the  sixth  ward  did  you  attend  a  meeting  ? — A.  In  the  sixth 
ward  I  attended  two  meetings,  at  a  place  called  Price's  school-house. 

Q.  Both  meetings  were  held  at  the  same  place  ! — A.  Yes,  air ;  both 
meetings  were  held  at  the  same  place. 

Q.  What  was  the  attendance  at  that  meeting  as  to  numbers  ? — A.  At 
this  meeting  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  other 
wards,  still  there  was  a  reasonably  large  number  of  colored  men  present 
who  came  to  the  ward  meeting. 

Q.  Any  who  took  active  part  in  the  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Were  there  any  colored  speakers  there  f — A.  There  were  colored 
speakers. 

Q.  They  addressed  the  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  all  those  meetings  were  they  addressed  by  colored  speakers 
as  well  as  white  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  republicans  there  at  the  meeting  in  the 
sixth  ward  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  sir ;  it  would  be  very  hard  to  tell. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being  present  if  they  chose  to 

do  80. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  or  said  intended  or  calculated  to  intimi- 
date them  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  knew.  They  were  invited  to  attend, 
also,  by  the  speakers. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  republican  meeting  held  during  the  can- 
vass, and,  if  so,  where  I — A.  I  was  present  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  city 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  How  many  republican  mass  meetings  were  held  there! — A. 
Three,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  were  these  meetings  held  ?  What  time  was  the 
first  one? — A.  The  first  time,  I  think,  was  in  the  mouth  of  August,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  And  the  last  ? — A.  The  last  was  held  about  ten  days  previous  to 
the  election — let  me  see ;  I  am  mistaken  there.  The  last  one  was  held 
on  the  evening  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  On  election-day  evening  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  meeting?  Was  it  a  barbecue? — A. 
It  had  been  advertised  to  be  a  barbecue,  but  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  not  carried  out.  That  was  offered,  in  my  opinion,  as  an 
inducement,  that  it  would  be  such  in  order  to  draw  the  colored  voters 
from  the  country  to  the  town  to  have  them  vote  in  the  city.    I  was 
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present  at  a  meeting  before  that  where  the  present  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  candidate  for  re-election  at  that  time,  told  the  colored  people 
present,  the  republicans,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  and  their  desire  that  all  republicans  should  go  to  the  city  of 
Baton  Ron ge  to  vote;  that  there  would  be  a  barbecue  and  sx)eakiDg, 
and  that  they  would  be  furnished  with  quarters  that  night,  and  food, 
&c.,  until  next  day;  but  that  portion  of  the  programme  wajp  not  car- 
ried out. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  announcement  before  this  meeting  on  Mon- 
<lay  f — A.  About  ten  days  previous  to  that. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  colored  men  begin  to  come  into  the  city  of 
Baton  Eouge  preceding  this  last  meeting  of  theirs  on  Monday  before  the 
election? — A.  They  began  to  come  in  in  the  morning. 

Q.  On  Monday  morning ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  i^robably  the 
night  before. 

Q.  At  these  republican  meetings  held  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  was 
there  any  disturbance  caused  by  any  interference  by  the  democrats? — 
A.  None  whatever.  As  you  know,  1  provided  an  organized  police  force 
on  every  occasion  whenever  either  party  held  a  meeting,  in  order  that 
the  peace  should  be  preserved,  and  it  was  done.  1  was  complimented, 
in  fact,  by  republicans  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  that  respect.  The 
speakers  were  not  interfered  with  on  any  occasion  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Some  time  in  June,  it  is  stated,  a  band  of  negroes,  with  arms  of 
different  character,  were  overtaken  by  you  somewhere  below  Baton 
Kouge,  and  requested  to  give  up  their  arms  ? — A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  affair  T — A. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  After  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair  I  re- 
ceived a  note  in  the  morning  at  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock — after  this 
Mount  Pleasant  case — from  a  gentleman,  a  store-keeper  in  West  Baton 
Kouge.    The  note  was  to  the  effect  that  some  strange 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  contents  of  the  note. — A.  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  in  order  to  show  you 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Just  state  what  you  did.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mayor's  action. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  state  how  I  came  to  make  the  demand 
upon  these  parties,  in  justice  to  myself. 

Q.  You  received  a  note,  you  say  ? — A.  To  the  effect  that  these  thirty 
armed  men  had  passed  by  this  store  and  stated  that  they  were  going  to 
Baton  Eouge.  There  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  community 
owing  to  various  reports,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coming 
into  the  city  of  thirty  armed  men  this  way  might  create  some  disorder 
or  confusion,  and  I  determined  to  disarm  them  if  possible. 

When  I  reached  the  ferry*landing  I  heard  that  they  had  passed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  crossed  over  the  river,  myself  and  Mr. 
Booth,  and  got  a  horse,  but  Mr.  Booth  returned  to  Baton  Eouge,  and  1 
told  him  then  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  let  these  thirty  men  pass  down 
the  coast  and  reach  Plaquemines,  a  strong  republican  district,  with  arms 
in  their  bands,  &c.:  tbat  it  might  create  some  trouble  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  a  friendly  act,  I  considered,  to  en- 
deavor to  disarm  them. 

He  went  back  to  Baton  Eouge,  and  I  rode  down  to  find  this  party  of 
men  a  few  miles  below.  I  passed  them  and  talked  to  them.  They  were 
lying  under  trees,  and  all  were  armed. 

I  rode  down  about  two  miles  farther  to  a  store.  I  told  some  people 
there  of  this  danger  that  might  occur,  and  they  agreed  with  me.  About 
a  dozen  men  assembled  at  the  store.    We  had  scarcely  assembled  that 
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namber  when  the  party  came,  and  when  this  party  was  within  a  hundred 
and  tifty  yards,  coming  down  the  road,  I  then  called  to  some  one  to 
come  with  me,  in  order  to  parley  with  these  people.  A  gentleman 
offertHi  to  do  so,  and  we  rode  up  to  them.  Tliey  halted  as  soon  as  we 
came  within  100  or  150  yards,  and  I  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  waved 
it  at  ibeni.  One  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party  told  me  to 
come  ap.  I  came  up,  and  then  I  remonstrated  with  them  so  far  as  trav- 
eling through  the  country  in  a  peaceful  district  with'  arms. 

They  told  me  they  were  going  down  the  const  to  get  work.  I  told 
them  the  fact  of  being  armed  was  not  a  recommendation  to  any  person 
to  set  them  to  work,  and  it  would  create  alarm  all  the  way.  I  stated 
very  strongly  the  propriety  of  giving  up  their  arms;  statei^that  if  they 
gave  them  up  I  wouUl  see  that  they  were  properly  labeled  and  receijUs 
given  to  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  excitement  was  over  the  arms  should 
he  returned  to  them  who  held  receipts. 

After  some  parley,  perhaps  half  an  hour  arguing,  they  Onally  con- 
sen  te<l,  and  some  twenty  three  or  four  of  them  came  to  town  and  gave 
up  their  arms.  Some  seven  or  eight  others  broke  through  the  fields  and 
went  away.    That  was  the  transaction. 

Q.  After  this  twentj'  three  or  four  gave  up  their  arms,  what  became 
of  them  f  Were  they  any  way  molested  or  interfered  with  ! — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  they  went  down  to  the  parish  of  Iberville. 

Q.  Where  were  their  arms  left  t — A.  Their  arnjs  were  left  at  a  store 
called  Gassee's  store,  in  West  Baton  Kouge. 

Q.  Near  where  they  gave  them  up! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  place  itself, 

Q.  A  receipt  was  given  to  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  arms  that  they  surrendered  there ! — 
A.  Principally  shot-guns ;  some  Enfield  rides,  Army  guns,  and  a  few  of 
them  bad  revolvers. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  this  was  the  party  wl»6  had  come  down 
from  the  Mount  Pleasant  plantations! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  last  November! — A.  I  was 
in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  all  day. 

Q.  State  what  measures  you  took,  if  any,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  to  see 
that  good  order  was  observed  that  day. — A.  A  few  days  before  I  issued 
a  proirlaniation  to  the  stores  in  town  selling  liquor  to  be  closed  on  the 
evening  before  and  keep  closed  until  after  the  close  of  the  polls.  I  had 
a  special  force  that  I  had  appointed  for  an  emergency,  on  that  day  pre- 
vious, owing  to  a  threatened  disturbance  by  the  republicans,  afcer  a 
plan,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  was  set  on  foot  for  party  ends. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  your  appointing  this  poliee, 
and  how  this  threat  came  to  your  knowledge. — A.  The  week  before  the 
election,  sir,  on  two  evenings,  two  successive  evenings,  there  were  de- 
monstrations made  by  colore<l  republicans  that  I  considered  were  cal- 
culated to  provoke  or  bring  about  disorder,  and  seemed  to  be  inten- 
tionaL 

Q.  State  them.— A.  There  was  a  party  of  some  thirty  or  forty  men, 
headed  by  a  republican  leader,  had  gone  through  the  town  with  fife  and 
drum,  on  the  sidewalks,  and  they  were  cheering  very  lustily,  in  such  a 
manner  in  fact  as  to  create,  probably,  a  little  feeling,  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  election,  that  day.  So,  on  the  first  eveniug^and  they 
passed  by  the  club-room,  where  the  democrats  were  having  a  meeting 
that  night — they  passed  two  or  three  times,  I  understood,  and  cheered 
very  lustily  there ;  and,  finally,  after  that,  had  gone  down  to  Murphy's 
school-house  and  had  a  meeting.  The  democratic  club,  in  turn,  came 
out  on  a  procession.    I  had  gone  to  bed.    I  was  apprehensive  of  some 
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little  trouble  on  account  of  these  demonstrations,  and  I  got  np  hastily. 
I  could  hear  the  two  crowds  nearing  each  other  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  I  had  been  struggling  throughout  the  whole  campaign  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  prevent  any  disorder.  I  dressed  np  hastily  and 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  when  I  came  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  I 
saw  a  great  crowd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murphy's  school  house. 
I  heard  some  pistol-firing,  some  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  shots,  probably.  I 
reached  the  spot,  and  commanded  every  one  to  disperse,  which  they  did. 
I  ascertained  then  tbat  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  had  been  a  personal 
matter.    A  man  by  the  name  of  Louis  Morgan 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He-  was  acting  as  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal. 

Q.  And  who  else! — A.  And  Captain  Gentles,  a  white  man  and  a 
democrat,  and  a  young  colored  man  by  the  name  of  William  Duplessis, 
a  leader,  that  is,  a  speaker,  of  the  republiciins,  and  quite  a  prominent 
one  there.  And  on  the  next  evening,  fearing  such  incidents  might  bring 
about  disorder 

Q.  You  say  that  this  affair  resulted  from  this  personal  difficulty  f — A. 
\"es,  sir. 

Q.  Between  these  parties! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  it  any  connection  with  the  political  processions  that  were 
marching  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  independent  of  that. 

Q.  Independent  entirely  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  restored  order  at  once,  and 
the  next  evening  I  was  in  hopes  that  these  demonstrations  would  have 
ceased,  but,  to  my  astonishment  and  displeasure,  the  same  thing  was 
repeated  by  the  republicans.  Some  thirty  or  forty  again  made  the  same 
demonstrations,  and,  finally,  the  assembly  passed  through  the  town. 
Everything  passed  off  quietly. 

Q.  On  the  sidewalk,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  street! — A.  On  the  side- 
walk, two  by  two,  making  remarks  which  were  calculated  to  bring — to 
excite  the  people.  However,  everything  passed  off  very  quietly,  and 
they  disbanded  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  marching  upon  the  sidewalk  to  the  discomfort 
or  disturbance  of  any  one,  in  any  manner — to  the  citizens  that  were 
walking  on  the  sidewalk  ! — A.  Not  particularly,  I  do  not  think ;  not  in 
that  respect.  They  broke  up  at  night,  and  I  understood  the  next  morn- 
ing that  some  parties  who  had  been  in  the  procession,  after  breaking 
up,  saw — I  was  informed  of  it  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and,  having  a  special 
offer  of  police  to  preserve  the  peace — and  the  remark  was  to  this  effect: 
"Next  Monday  night  we  are  going  to  keep  this  thing  up;  we  will  Lave 
a  barbecue  and  meeting ;  we  will  have  a  hell  of  a  time ;  we  are  going  to 
march  all  night." 

Tbat,  of  course,  excited  my  apprehensions,  coupled  with  these  things 
that  had  taken  place,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prudent 
for  me  to  put  a  stop  to  processions  of  both  parties.  The  democrats 
were  to  have  their  procession  the  Saturday  preceding  the  election,  the  re- 
publicans the  evening  before  the  election.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  I 
would  put  a  stop  to  them,  all  of  them,  believing  it  was  acting  fairly 
toward  both  parties.  Accordingly,  I  issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  my  action  and  prohibiting  any  further  processions.  The 
democrats  acquiesced  at  once  through  the  papers;  they  replied  they 
would  conform  to  that  proclamation  of  the  mayor  which  I  had  issued. 
On  the  part  of  the  republicans  there  was  no  signs  whatever  of  their 
acquiescence.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  them,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Le 
Sage,  was  reported  to  me  as  having  said  to  one  policeman,  Mr.  Powers, 
with  regard  to  the  procession,  that  the  procession  should  be  held  never- 
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tMess;  and  to  the  remark  that  the  policeman  raacle  to  him  that  I  would 
very  likely  arrest  auj  oue  who  attempted  to  have  the  procession  in  vio 
UtbQ  of  my  proclamation,  he  stated  I  woald  have  to  arrest  about  two 
thoosand  men.    Still  I  took  no  action  in  the  matter  even  then.    I  un- 
derstood also  that  some  torches  had  been  received  en  Saturday 

Senator  WADLEian.  Was  this  report  made  to  you  as  mayor  of  tbe 
city  by  your  officers  f 

tW  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  by  my  police  officers. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  There  was  no  riot  f 

The  Witness.  I  considered,  though,  it  was  quite  an  important  mat- 
ter at  the  time.  On  Saturday  evening  a  dispatch  was  receive*!  by  Mr. 
Booth  asking  me  to  keep  the  telegraph-office  open  until  twelve  o'clock, 
and  inquiring  who  a  certain  man  was,  a  republican.  The  reply  was 
given  at  halt  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  a  dispatch  from  reliable  sources 
was  received  to  the  effect  that  the  republicans  had  a  design  on  foot  t<» 
attempt  to  have  the  procession  the  day  before  the  election,  in  violation 
of  the  mayor's  proclamation  ;  that  they  intended  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
tnrbance,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  to  retire  to  the  gar- 
nsofk  and  ask  protection  of  the  troops  in  order  to  set  up  a  feeling  of 
uitimidatioo. 

Q.  Who  was  that  dispatch  from  I — A.  It  was  sent  by  Colonel  Piitton, 
tbe  president  of  the  democratic  central  committee. 

Q.  In  the  city  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  since  told 

Senator  WADLEiaH.  No  matter  what  you  were  told. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  tbe  dispatch  reliable,  in  fact  had  assurances. 
So,  conpling  this  information  with  what  1  have  related,  I  issued  a  proc- 
lamation the  next  morning,  on  the  Otb,  warning  all  persons  in  fact  not 
to  violate  this  proclamation  of  mine,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  aid 
me  in  preventing  any  such  designs,  which  they  did.  I  then  oigauized 
this  8i)ecial-police  force.  Everything  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  proces- 
doo  did  not  take  place. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  what  arrangements  were 
made  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  receiving  the  votes  as  to  the  vote  of 
the  respective  parties  f  IIow  was  that  arrangement  brought  about  ? — 
A.  It  has  been  a  custom  since  the  eniranchisemeut  ( f  the  colored  people, 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction  around  the  polls  generally,  to  allow  one 
democrat  and  one  republican  to  go  in  one  after  another  in  turn  to  the 
poll,  and  on  that  account,  ( n  the.  morning,  the  same  arrangement  was 
started ;  I  don't  know  whether  by  tbe  commissioners  or  by  whom,  or  the 
police  around  at  the  polls. 

Q.  You  say  this  has  been  customary  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  practiced  by  both  parties? — A.  Generally. 

Q.  By  democratic  and  republican  officers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;.  generally  it 
is  done. 

Q.  At  prior  elections  f — A.  It  went  on  that  way.  I  had  occasion  to 
go  from  poll  to  poll.  I  was  on  horseback.  I  went  until  half  past  eleven 
o^eloek.  At  that  time  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  at  the 
Free  Market  Hall  poll  that  a  deputy  marshal,  whom  I  afterwards  ascer^ 
tained  to  be  McAlpin,  had  gone  and  closed  the  door  through  which  the 
democratic  voters  hsid  been  entering  since  the  morning,  leaving  the 
other  door,  where  the  republioms  were  entirely  in  possession,  oi)en. 
Colored  republicans  in  large  numbers  were  thus,  virtually  excluding 
from  the  polls  the  democratic  voters,  who  were  mainly  from  the  city ; 
HI  fact,  almost  all  from  the  town. 

Of  course  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  act  ofl  his,  knowing  that 
extraordinary  numbers  of  colored  voters^  repablicans,.had  been  induced 
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or  ordered  to  come  to  town  to  vote  throa^h  party  policy,  to  see  that  the 
citizens,  the  democratic  voters  of  Batou  Rouge,  should  be  tlirust  aside 
and  virtually  excluded  from  the  polls. 

I  theu  came  up  and  told  the  police  that  I  wished  them  to  see  the 
same  order  that  had  been  preserved  in  that  voting-place  since  morning 
should  again  be  re  established  at  the  one  door  that  was  left.  I  took  the 
responsibility  upon  myself  that  if  Mr.  McAlpin  could  act  in  that  way 
I  considered  the  action  arbitrary,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  see  that  the 
citizens  be  given  opportunity  to  cast  their  ballots  peaceably,  and  the 
arrangement  was  again  re  established  at  that  place.  That  was  the  only 
point  wberein  a  dispute  was  raised  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

At  the  courthouse  poll  I  gave  the  same  instructions  to  the  police  to 
see  that  the  vote  went  on  in  the  same  way ;  but  one  of  the  policemen,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  McCabe,  I  ascertained  afterwards,  had  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  instructions  tiiat  I  gave,  and  had  entered  tbe  passage- 
way inside  of  the  court-house,  thinking  probably  that  was  what  be  was 
to  do.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  such  was  the  case.  My  intention 
was  not  that  any  of  the  city  police  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
election,  or  enter  where  they  were  not  wanted  by  the  marshals  or  others. 

This  manner  of  regulating  the  election  was  to  be,  I  considered, 
directed  on  the  outside.  I  didn't  consider  my  jurisdiction  extended  any 
further.  So  I  sent  word  to  this  man  to  retire,  and  he  did  retire  at  one 
time  after  1  sent  the  order;  but,  through  some  other  misconstruction  or 
mistake,  he  again  re-entered  the  passage-way  ;  and  when  I  was  informed 
of  it  I  went  there  in  person  and  caused  him  to  retire,  with  positive  in- 
structions to  allow  no  one  of  the  city  police  to  enter  within  this  passage- 
way, though  it  didn't  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  voting ;  but  still,  as 
the  United  States  marshal  didn't  desire  to  have  any  one  enter  that  pas- 
sage-way, I  rigidly  complied  with  what  he  wished  should  be  done  in 
that  matter. 

y.  Was  any  of  the  police  force  that  day  engaged  in  distributing 
tickets  and  bringing  men  to  the  polls  to  vote  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir, 
but  what  they  may  have  done  so.  There  was  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  doing  the  same  thing,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  city -police 
who  were  citizens  appointed  simply  for  tbe  occasion  may  have  distrib^ 
uted  tickets.    There  were  deputy  United  States  marshals  doing  it. 

Q.  That  was  no  part  of  their  duty  as  policemen! — A.  No,  sir;  really 
not  that  with  them  ;  if  they  did  so,  and  I  could  not  say  whether  they 
did  so  or  not. 

Q.  Did  this  arrangement  about  voting  in  twos  in  any  manner  preventer 
hinder  any  class  of  voters  from  exercising  their  right  when  they  were 
there  that  day  or  delay  getting  to  the  box  f — A.  It  gave  perfect  satis- 
fiaction,  and  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  rode  around  to  several 
of  tbe  polls  in  order  to  see  how  tbo  condition  of  affairs  was  then.  I 
found  that  tbe  commissioners  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  and  the 
voting  was  all  over  at  all  the  polls,  at  all  three  of  them,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  to  any  one  that  wished  to  come  up  and  vote  before  the  voting 
was  entirely  concluded.  It  was  over  fully  one  hour  almost  before  the 
closing  of  the  polls. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  election  and  canvass  in  your  parish 
and  what  transpired  on  the  day  of  the  election  and'  during  the  period 
of  registration,  was  there  any  intimidation  or  violence  or  threats  that 
were  made  by  one  party  against  the  members  of  the  other  party  that 
interfered  with  a  free  and  fair  election  f*-- A.  No,  sir;  there  was  none. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  party  entirely,  not  only  of  the  democratic  com- 
mitteci  who  sent  frequent  instructions  to  that  effect,  but  also  of  Geneitd 
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Nicholls  and  the  prominent  candidates  on  tlie  ticket,  and  tlie  election 
was  conducted  on  each  a  basis  as  it  had  never  been  before,  and  it  is  to 
that  I  attribute  its  f^reat  success  in  our  parish,  in  that  a  year  ago  it 
was  conducted  differently.  Really  there  was  an  attempt  at  intiniida* 
tion  in  a  certain  manner,  and  the  parish  was  lost  to  the  democratic 
party  by  nearly  a  thousand  votes.  That  was  when  the  White  League 
movement  was  organized. - 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  voters,  so  far  as  you  could  judjOfe,  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  in  your  parish  at  the  last  election  f — A.  I  think,  from 
my  estimate,  about  from  six  to  seven  hundred. 

Q.  Whs  any  attempt  made  to  intimidate,  or  overawe,  or  unduly  influ- 
ence them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Ko,  sir;  all  appeals  were 
directed  to  their  i^ason.  In  fact,  the  truth  was  laid  before  them.  The 
arguments  that  I  heard  from  most  the  local  speakers,  and  those  I  had 
occasion  to  use  m3'8elf,  were  to  that  end ;  that  is,  to  show  them  that  our 
State  was  going  to  ruin  continuously ;  comparing  the  state  of  affairs  here 
with  that  in  other  Southern  States  under  democratic  government; 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  no  railroads  were  being  built,  that  our  public 
buildings  were  going  to  ruin,  our  court-houses,  our  jails,  our  roads,  were 
entirely  neglected ;  no  bridges;  that  our  parish  warrants  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar;  that  taxes  went  into  the 
pockets  of  political  adventurers,  men  who  were  really  neither  democrats 
nor  republicans,  who  merely  took  the  cloak  of  republicans  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  put  their  hands  into  the  public  treasury.  I  pointed  to 
the  fact,  also,  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  had  been  so  lax  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  that  no  punishment  for  crime  whatever  was  possi- 
ble, that  outrages  had  been  perp»»trated,  no  warrants  had  been  issued, 
no  attempt  made  by  oflBcers  who  were  paid  and  salaried  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  or  give  any  protection  whatsoever.  I  told  them 
I  was  bitterly  opposed,  as  much  so  as  one  could  be,  to  lynch  or  mob 
law,  and  urged  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  establishing  a  government,  and 
place  in  position  men  who  would  have  the  courage  and  who  would  have 
the  honor  to  perform  their  duties  impartially. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  here  in  reference  to  steps  taken  by  citi- 
zens of  Baton  Rouge  to  require  or  force  the  resignation  of  Judge  Davis. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from.  Do  you  know  f — A.  Judge  Davis  is  a  north- 
ern man^  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  lawyer! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  ever,  so  .far  as  you  know,  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law — to  the  bar — before  he  became  a  judge! — A.  I  thiuk  not.  It 
was  the  impression  that  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  did  he  become  judge  in  your  midst? — A.  He  was  elected  by 
the  republican  party — a  total  stranger  at  the  time. 

Q.  To  the  office  of  parish  judge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  jurisdiction ;  over  what  space  does  it  hold  juris- 
diction ? — A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  could  not  very  well  explain  fully 
its  powers.     It  is  a  very  important  judicial  position  in  that  locality. 

Q.  With  important  jurisdictions! — A.  Yes,  sir;  exceedingly  impor- 
tant toward  preserving  law  and  order  in  that  community. 

Q.  Has  that  court,  to  a  certain  extent,  criminal  jurisdiction ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  can  state  how  long  he  held  that  position,  and  how 
he  discharged  the  duty,  so  far  as  you  understand. — A.  He  held  it  for 
some  three  or  four  years.  So  far  as  the  discharging  of  his  duty  is  con- 
cerned, I  know  nothing  positively  except  the  geueral  impres^on^^and. 
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outcry — I  tbink  a  continual  feeling,  as  it  were,  in  the  whole  com- 
munity that  his  court  was  but  a  mockery,  that  it  was  perfectly  useless 
to  bring  any  one  before  him  to  have  him  punished.  There  were  men 
who  were  brought  before  him  and  punished  arbitrarily,  and  other  crim- 
innls  he  would  have  released  on  some  insignificant  bonds,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  dollars.  In  fact,  the  people  had  almost  given  up 
the  idea  of  having  any  criminals  brought  before  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  private  character  in  that  community! — A.  His  moral 
character  was,  to  say  the  least,  enveloped  in  a  very  ugly  cloud  of  shame 
and  disgrace  to  himself  and  bis  wife. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  separation  between  him  and  his  wife  ? — A.  His 
wife  had  gone  North  to  her  home  for  a  time. 

Q.  Before  going  North  was  there  any  attempt  upon  her  part  to  com- 
mit suicide? — A.  I  ascertained  that  there  had  been — in  fact, know  that 
there  was. 

Q.  Now,  tb^n,  you  can  speak  of  the  movement  made  by  the  citizens 
there  to  have  him  dispossessed,  put  out,  and  if  you  took  any  action  at 
all,  what  it  was,  and  when  you  made  that  appeal. — A.  A  large  number 
of  citizens  of  the  parish  are  law-abiding,  and  they  were  opi)osed  to  this 
lynch  law,  this  summary  action  on  the  part  of  some  unknown  persons 
in  the  country  in  regard  to  offenses,  real  or  otherwise,  that  existed  there, 
and  with  this  feeling  a  meeting  was  called,  and  a  meeting  in  another 
])ari8h,  to  devise  some  means  to  re-establish  the  law  and  to  root  out  the 
evil  in  that  manner.  As  the  result  of  that  it  was  found  that  through 
the  corruption  and  conduct  of  Judge  Davis  in  taking  cognizance  of  these 
cases  in  having  warrants  issued,  and  at  the  same  time  through  the 
incompetency  of  the  sheritf,  several  reasons,  that  no  remedy  could 
be  brought  to  bear  unless  other  and  more  worthy  men  were  placed 
in  position.  For  that  reason  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  to  visit  Governor  Kellogg  and  lay  these  facts  before 
him,  and  to  urge  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  request  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  us  oflBcers  who  would  execute  their  duty,  and  that  the  people  would 
sustain  them  with  posses,  if  it  was  necessary ;  that  it  was  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  community  that  no  one  warrant  had  been  resisted  up  to 
that  day,  but  that  no  attempt  was  being  made  by  the  officers  to  enforce 
it. 

I  reached  the  city  and  had  an  interview  with  Governor  Kellogg.  I 
urged  this  matter  upon  him.  I  told  him  very  distinctly  that  we  didn't 
want,  that  it  was  not  in  our  mind  to  have,  democratic  oOicers;  that  we 
bad  come  to  ask  him  to  remove  these  officers,  but  it  was  entirely  withoat 
regard  to  party ;  we  wanted  a  judge 

Senator  WAi)LEiaH.  No  matter  about  the  speech,  just  state  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  si)eech. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  they  represented 
the  matterin  their  petition  to  the  executive  is  proper. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  a  long  speech  being  put  into  the 
record.  I  don't  object  to  the  substance,  only  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  matter  has  been  brought  into  this  case  by 
witnesses  produced  by  the  republican  managers.  The  case  of  Judge 
Davis  and  the  cause  of  his  removal  were  brought  by  witnesses  who  were 
examined  at  full  length. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  remember  that  I  checked  our  witnesses  and 
requested  them  to  make  their  story  short. 

The  Witness.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was  that  substantially 
Governor  Kellogg  didn't  heed  the  demand.    Judge  Davis  was  not  re- 
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mored.  The  people  after  that  told  bim  that  he  mast  vacate  his  ofBce, 
Id  the  hope  that  Governor  Kellogg  wonld  then  appoint  some  one  in  his 
stead.  Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  cit^'  of  New  Orleans  and  remained  here 
ail  the  saninier^  and  the  parish  was  without  a  parish  judge  until  Mr. 
Shorten  was  appointed,  some  time,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  August  or 
September.  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Shorten  has  found  any  difficulty  in 
tbe  exerciae  of  his  duties. 

Q.  Is  he  a  citizen  ot*  that  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  a  republican,  and  for- 
Hierly  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Clover,  the  supervisor  of  registration  of  your  par- 
ish ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  a  citizen  of  your  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  when  he  came  there  ? — A.  God  only  knows. 

Q.  Is  he  living  tht^re  now  T — ^A.  I  understand,  sir,  he  is  clerk  of  one 
of  tbe  houses  here. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  day  after  election, 
at  tbe  city  of  Baton  Eouge,  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  election  f — 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  in  that  conversation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  had  been  conducted  and  carried  on. — A.  During  the  course 
of  tbe  conversation,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  Mr.  Glover  told 
me, ''  You  have  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  that  your  party  has  car- 
ricii  this  parish  by  an  unexampled  majority  in  one  of  the  most  quiet, 
orderly  elections  I  have  ever  seen  even  in  a  northern  community."  He 
says,  *'  We  call  it  in  the  North  a  quiet  election  when  there  are  even  a 
few  knock-downs  here  and  there,  but  I  didn't  hear  of  a  single  passage 
of  words,  even,  between  parties.''  He  went  cm  to  state  that,  8|>eaking  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  commissioners  at  some  of  the  polls — some  of  them 
he  says — he  told  me  that  wherever  he  saw  there  was  any  informality  in 
retorns  through  the  ignorance  of  the  commissioners  he  would  compile 
such  returns.  To  my  utter  astonishment  a  few  days  afterward  1  heard 
he  had  returned  the  parish  the  other  way,  republican. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Of  what  secret  organization  have  you  been  a  member  ! — A.  I  was 
a  member,  sir,  of  the  Knights  of  the  White  Gamelia,  and  1  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  298. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  White  League  order ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't 
desire  to  belong  to  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  politics  in  1866  f — A.  Nothing  but  a  voter. 

Q.  Were  you  in  New  'Jrleans  at  that  time! — A,  I  was  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  order  298  formed  ? — A.  It  was  formed  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  when  in  our 
parish,  in  our  city  rather.    I  mean  last  year. 

Q.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year!— A.  Yes,  sir;  of  1876. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  election  at  which  any  members  of  the  order 
appeared  with  badges? — A.  They  have  been  wearing  badges  ever  since 
its  organization. 

Q.  I  asked  what  was  the  first  election  in  the  parish  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  appeared  with  badges  on ! — A.  I  suppose — they  may^^^ 
have  appeared  at  the  municipal  election.  JK^^*  *' 

Q.  When  was  that  held— A.  In  April,  *  ' 

Q.  What  year?— A.  1876. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  members  who  belong  to  that  order  in  yonr^ 
city  ?— A.  I  don't  know  exactly.    The  last  time  I  attended  meeting  there 
was  some  forty  or  fifty,  I  believe,  so  far  as  1  remember. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  organization  in  your  parish  except  in  the  city  t — A. 
I  think  there  is  one  at  Hope  Villa,  with  a  few  inembera. 

Q.  Is  there  any  in  any  other  part  of  the  parish  !  What  do  you  call 
its  sessions,  its  meetings!    What  is  the  name? — A.  It  is  called  298. 

Q.  is  it  a  lod<re? — A.  It  is  called  a  conclave.  It  is  formed  of  con- 
claves, as  it  is  called, 

Q.  How  often  does  it  meet! — A.  Every  week.  We  haven't  bad  a 
meeting  up  for  some  three  or  four  months,  I  think. 

Q.  Since  the  election,  have  you  had  a  meeting! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  republicans  who  belong  to  the  organization  ? — 
A.  Not  particularly,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  generally! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is 
General  Morrow. 

(J.  You  call  him  a  republican  ! — A.  He  claims  to  be  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  did  you 
ever  hear  of  it? — A.  I  merely  take  his  word.  The  fact  that  a  man 
votes  the  republican  ticket  scarcely  makes  him  a  republican,  espec- 
ially in  our  section.  We  have  a  dift'erent  class  of  them  here  from  what 
you  have  in  your  section.  They  don't  exactly  stand  as  you  do  for  the 
North,  nor  we  do  consider  them  as  you  would  yourself. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  far  the  order  extends  !  Is  it  in  New  Orleans  ? — 
A.  It  is  in  the  city. 

Q.  Is  it  in  other  parts  of  Louisiana  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whence  the  name  comes! — A.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea,  sir, 

Q.  Is  it  any  allusion  to  the  rebel  steamer  commanded  by  Captain 
Senimes! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  don't  know  what  it  does  come  from  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't  know  what  it  does  come  from.  In  fact,  a  man  would  have  to  be 
initiated  before  the  mystery  of  298  could  be  explained  thoroughly. 

Q.  Then  the  name  itself  is  one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  that 
order  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  the  meetings  called  ? — A.  Meetings  of  298,  merely. 

Q.  When  the  pieces  of  paper  with  these  numbers  on  are  stuck  up, 
you  have  seen  those! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose;  that  is,!  don't  know 
that  is  the  usual  way  they  call  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  pieces  of  paper  stuck  up  about  town  with  the  words 
29^  on  them  merely  ! — A.  I  have,  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  that  mean  ! — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  means, 
knowing  that  there  is  a  society  of  that  kind  here;  sometimes  the  num- 
ber is  posted  in  some  portion  of  the  city  or  another. 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  meetings, or  for  what  purpose! — 
A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is;  I  don't  know  the  purpose,  wherever  it  is 
done.  I  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  organization,  beyond  the 
fact  of  being  initiated. 

Q.  Are  persons  initiated  into  it  by  an  oath  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  strictly  a  secret  society  ! — A.  Strictly  a  society,  a  secret 
society. 

Q.  I)o  you  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  objects  and  principles  of  the 
society  ? — A.  Well,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  simply  say  that  it  is  not  a  polit- 
ical society,  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious  views  of 
any  individual,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  politics. 

Q.  Are  y(.u  at  liberty  to  state  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  so- 
ciety ! — A.  I  don't  think  I  am,  unless  I  receive  authorization  from  the 
officers  to  do  so. 
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Q.  What  oflBcers! — A.  It  bas  a  master,  like  every  other  association. 

Q.  What  officers  have  you  to  get  authority  from  to  state  what  the  ob- 
jects and  principles  of  the  society  are  ? — A.  1  snppose  almost  any  one ; 
almost  any  master. 

Q.  YoQ  say  the  officers,  you  think,  would  be  willing;  what  officers 
would  you  have  to  apply  to  ! — A.  I  could  go  and  apply  to  the  master 
here,  I  expect,  of  the  city  order. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  certain  parties  were  arrested  for 
driving  away  officers  from  the  parish  ! — A.  I  do,  sir ;  all  those  charged 
vith  that 

Q.  They  were  arrested,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  were  the  officers  driven  away  I — A.  1  don't  know  that  they 
were  driven  away. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  for  fear  of  assassination  or  violence ;  did  you  nn- 
deretand  it  so  f — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not  understand  it  so. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  warned  to  go  away  by  people. 
Dot  to  comply  with  whose  request  is  sometimes  dangerous  ? — A.  I  did 
Dot  understand  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  did  they  happen  to  leave;  I  don't  ask  you  for  a  long  story. 
Did  they  leave  upon  warning  or  request  from  a  committee  of  citizens, 
&c.! 

The  Witness.  You  ask  in  such  a  way  I  cannot  answer. 

Q.  Can't  you  answer  whether  they  were  warned  by  a  committee! — A. 
I  believe  they  were;  but  your  question  was  whether  they  had  been 
driTeo  away  by  parties  whose  orders  were  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant, 
almost  that  way — the  substance  of  your  question.  It  was  not,  of  course, 
exactly  the  fact. 

Q.  bo  you  think  it  would  have  been  healthy  for  them  to  stay  after 
Uiey  were  warned  to  leave? — A.  The  only  one  that  went  away  was 
Jadge  Davis,  to  my  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Who  else  was  warned  beside  himf — A.  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
ha\ebeen  molested.  All  they  wanted  was  that  he  should  vacate  the 
position  of  parish  judge.    There  was  no  risk  personally  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  else  were  warned  f — A.  They  were  warned  simply  to  abandon 
their  positions ;  nothing  more.    There  was  the  sheriff  and  tax-collector. 

Q.  Who  was  the  tax-collector ! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Beaure- 
gard, I  think  Alexander. 

Q.  He  is  a  colored  man,  I  believe  ! — A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Were  the  parties  arrested  for  that!— A.  They  were  arrested  and 
bmoght  to  the  city  and  placed  under  bond. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  the  return  that  the  order  of  298  was  called 
out  by  notice  in  the  newspapers  f — A.  I  happened  to  be  present  myself 
when  you  produced  a  copy  of  the  Advocate.  Of  course  I  didn't  remem- 
ber exactly  at  the  time;  didn't  attach  much  importance  to  it;  and,  in 
fact,  every  one,  the  entire  population,  every  organization,  the  ladies,  the 
public  generally,  were  invited  to  give  these  gentlemen  a  reception,  be- 
cause the  people  considered  that  t£ey  were  guilty  of  no  offense.  They 
were  among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  people.  The  people 
went  there  to  endeavor  to  show  them  their  sympathy. 

Q.  You  don't  answer  my  question  ;  whether  the  order  was  there  and 
was  called  out  in  Ihose  newspapers  ? — A.  I  say  it  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  before  the  paper  was  produced  ? — A.  I  may 
have  seen  it  at  the  time,  but  it  certainly  escaped  my  memory.  It  was 
80  unimportant  a  matter,  the  calling  of  298,  that  really  it  attached  itself 
very  little  on  my  memory.  I  assure  you  the  order  is  not  a  formidable 
one,  nothing  about  it,  and  not  a  political  organization  in  any  manner. 
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Q.  How  is  it  that  this  order  and  no  other  secret  society  was  called 
ont  on  snch  an  occasion  as  that  ? — A.  Because  most  of  those  belonging 
to  it  were  gentlemen  in  that  community. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  necessity  that  the  gentlemen  shonld  be 
called  out  by  order  on  such  an  occasion  f— A.  I  could  not  question  the 
intention  of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  but  it  was  cjilled.  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  design  or  object  particularly. 

Q.  You  saw  this  notice  at  the  time,  undoubtedly  f — A.  I  expect  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  being  any  way  remarkable  that  this  order 
should  be  called  ont  t — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  didn't  strike  you  as  inappropriate  that  secret  associations,  and 
no  other? — A.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  society,  1  didn't  attach  the 
least  importance  to  it. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  exceedingly  proper  that  that  society  shonld 
be  called  out  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  gathering  a  few 
more  persons  to  attend,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Why,  then,  was  it  ordered  out  at  that  time  f — A.  Not  as  an  order. 
In  fact  no  association  at  Baton  Rouge,  as  an  association,  was  ordered 
out. 

Q.  Did  these  gentlemen,  who  belong  to  that  association,  and  who 
appeared  there,  come  or  not  with  their  badges  on  f — A.  I  don't  know 
tbat  they  were  there ;  if  they  were  there,  they  wore  them  no  doubt. 
Some  of  them  most  always  have  them,  wearing  them  on  every  occasion. 
I  have  been  a  member,  though  I  never  wore  a  badge.  Many  have  done 
likewise. 

Q.  There  is  no  necessity  for  wearing  a  badge  f — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  tirst  of  these  meetings  c.illed  that  you  attended  f— 
A.  Tbe  first  one  must  have  been  some  time  in  August  or  September ;  I 
am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  murder 
Mr.  Lane,  the  republican  candidate  for  the  legislature? — A.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  report  was  given  of  that  occurrence. 

Q.  How  long  after  it  happened  did  you  hear  it  ? — A.  I  heard  it  the 
next  morning,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  ? — A.  I  heard  it  just  a  little  after  day- 
light. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur  ? — A,  It  occurred  at  the  Harney  House,  m  the 
city  of  Baton  Honge. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  heard  that  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
went  to  the  place. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  night  that  that  happened  ? — A.  I  was  in  the 
city.    I  was  in  bed  at  tbe  time. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  I'etire  to  bed  that  night  ? — A.  I  could  not  say 
positively. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  Not  a  late  hour,  very. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  it  ? — A.  Half  past  nine,  maybe. 

Q.  Were  you  up  at  12  o'clock  on  the  streets  that  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  of  tbat  ? — A.  Yea,  sir ;  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  in  reference  to  the  gas-lights  being  turned 
off  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr.' Lane? — A.  There 
was  a  report  given  to  me  to  that  effect  the  next  morning,  that  such  had 
been  done. 

Q.  This  attempt  was  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  was  \t  not  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  by  the  citizens  to  find  out  who  the 
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vooM  be  mErderers  were  ! — ^A.  There  was  an  attempt  made  by  me  to 
ascertain. 

Q.  With  what  success  ? — A.  I  could  not  find  out  who  they  were. 

Q.  What  attempt  did  you  make  and  what  efforts  ! — A.  I  went  out 
▼here  the  occurrence  had  taken  place,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Lane,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  find  out  something  from  him — made  some  inquiries — and 
be  was  exceedingly  reserved.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  from  knowing 
I  was  a  democrat,  and  seemed  to  think  that  of  course  I  was  hostile  to 
bim.    It  was  not  the  fact. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  his  manner,  he  thought  you  knew 
more  about  it  than  you  could  ascertain  from  him  I — A.  I  don't  know 
what  his  idea  may  have  been ;  possibly  that  was  it,  and  if  that  was  so  it 
was  doing  me  great  injustice.  1  was  endeavoring  to  perform  my  duty 
io  the  matter,  us  I  always  do. 

Q.  You  weut  to  Mr.  Lane  and  he  didn't  seem  to  confide  in  you,knowiug 
yonr  political  sentiment  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  yon  found  that  he  did  not  have  any  confidence  in  you  where 
did  you  go  next  ? — A.  I  made  all  the  inquiries  I  could. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  go? — A.  1  could  not  find  any  one  within  the 
limits  of  my  jurisdiction,  by  inquiring  of  the  police,  who  were  accused 
of  having  taken  any  part  in  the  affair. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  were  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  affair  f — 
A.  1  think  you  misunderstood  me.  1  stated  I  could  not  find,  by  inquiring, 
any  one  who  could  accuse  any  parties,  consequently  I  co.Tld  not  make 
auy  arrests  as  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Dr.  Dupre  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  of  him  whether  he  had  attended  any 
woaoded  manf  Didn't  you  know  that  men  were  wounded  at  that 
time? — A.  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  of  the  physicians  to  ascertain  whether 
*  they  knew  of  any  one  who  was  wounded  f — A,  I  did  speak  to  Dr.  Dupre. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t — A.  He  spoke  of  having  gone  some  distance, 
having  been  called  by  some  one  who  was  wounded. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  it  was? — A.  He  told  me  the  name  of  one  man, 
Mr.  Brown. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Brown  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  Did  you  send  anybody  else? — A.  I  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  anybody  else  that  Dr.  Dupre  had  informed  you 
that  Browu'was  wounded  that  night! — A.  It  was  not  a  secret. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  anybody,  or  was  it  known  at  all  until  Dr.  Dupre 
swore  to  it  last  night,  by  anybody  in  the  community  f — A.  It  was 
known  by  almost  everybody.  It  was  a  matter  of  street-talk.  It  was 
no  secret. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  it  before  young  Brown's  death  f — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Dupre  tell  you  of  it  before  his  death  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say  in  regard  to  that  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  anybody  of  it  before  Brown's  death  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  did.  I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  might  convey  any  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  That  is,  you  didn't  think  of  anybody  to  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
give  the  information  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  said  you  never  told  anybody  until  after  Brown's  death  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  said  that ;  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  until  after  Brown's  death  f — A.  I  said  it  was 
common  street-talk  ;  I  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Was  it  before  Brown's  death  common  street-talk  t — A.  It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Dupre  state  that  he  didn't  tell  anybody  of  it, 
because  he  considered  it  his  duty  professionally,  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence ? — A.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  same  time  I  knew  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Dupre  say  that  he  didn't  tell  anybody  because 
it  was  a  matter  of  professional  confidence? — A.  I  don't  remember  of 
hearing  him  say 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  he  testified  f — A,  I  was,  and  I  didn't  observe 
any  such  thing  as  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  did  tell  you  ! — A.  I  am  almost  certain,  but  I  will 
not  be  positive.    I  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  he  did  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  certain. 

Q,  It  was  a  matter  of  street-talk,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  of  it 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  How  long  after  it  happened  did  you  hear  of  it  and 
who  told  you. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  you  speak  of  the  affair  or  of  the 
death  of  the  party. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  affair  I  mean,  to  attempt  to  assassinate 
him. — A.  T  heard  that  the  next  morning  when  I  got  up ;  early  in  the 
morning.  I  think  it  was  my  brother  who  told  me.  He  came  into  our 
room  and  told  me. 

Q.  How  did  he  learn  of  it! — A.  That  T  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democratic  leader  ! — A.  He  is  president  of  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  he  told  you — you  say  he  came  to  your 
room  and  told  you — what  time  was  it? — A.  It  must  have  been  some- 
where about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  expect. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  learn  were  engaged  in  that  affair? — A.  I  , 
could  not  ascertain  the  number.    I  heard  that  there  were  several  who 
were  reported  as  having  entered  the  hall,  but  as  to  how  many  I  did  not 
learn. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  inquiries  of  him  ? — A.  1  did,  sir. 

Q  What  did  you  learn  from  him  ? — A.  He  knew  no  one.  He  saw  a 
party  of  men. 

Q.  W^ere  they'disgnised  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his  report. 

Q.  And  all  your  efforts  ended  because  you  didn't  think  that  your 
duty  to  meddle  with  the  affair? — A.  I  had  no  jurisdiction.  I  merely 
went  out  there  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  my  duty  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 

Q.  You  understood  that  you  had  a  right  in  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  commissioners  of  election — you  understood  that  you  had  a  right  to 
preserve  order  and  declare  what' rules  and  regulations  should  be  main- 
tained ? — A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  you  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  polls  in 
any  way  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  people  shall  vote? — A.  I  had,  sir, 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  could  violate  the  law,  and  do  that  kind  of  a  thing 
with  your  policemen,  how  happened  it  that  you  could  not  make  inquiries 
if  you  could  do  what  you  did  ? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Q.  From  what  you  did  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  election, 
why  could  not  you  make  a  few  inquiries  as  to  this  murderous  attempt 
to  assassinate  a  leading  republican  in  your  parish  ? 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  question  is  objectionable. 

Q.  If  you  could  do  what  you  did,  why  could  not  you  stretch  your 
aotbority  so  far  as  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  this  attempted  murder 
in  year  city  ! — A,  There  was  no  way  of  proceeding  so  far  as  my  powers 
are  concerned.  They  are  these :  I  have  a  right,  under  the  city  charter, 
toeaase  the  arrest  of  parties  disturbing  the  peace,  and  to  impose  a  tine 
on  tbem  of  twenty-five  dollars  or  ten  days  in  jail,  and  that  is  the  full  ex- 
tent if  my  power  under  the  city  charter,  and  how  could  you  reasonably 
expect  that  I  could  stretch  my  authority  beyond  that  unless  the  charter 
of  the  city  authorized  itt 

Q.  All  investigation  into  the  affair  ended  as  you  state,  and  no  more 
effort  was  made  by  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  f — A.  It  was  in  May  or  June, 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  meeting  which  you  spoke  of,  where  the 
negroes  and  colored  people  seemed  to  be,  as  you  say,  so  enthusiastic! — 
A.  it  was,  I  (hiuk,  two  or  three  months  before. 

Q.  Your  authority,  you  say,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  city  ! — A.  It 
does  not,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  when  the  crime  in  question  was  perpetrated,  and  the 
men  engaged  in  its  [>erpetration  outsi  le  of  the  city  limits  you  had  per- 
Inrmed  your  duty,  and  could  do  nothing  more  f — A.  I  have  no  right 
whatever,  sir.    I  had  not  a  shadow  of  right. 

Q.  VVas  it  before  the  republican  meeting  you  speak  of  where  the  col- 
omi  people  seemed  to  be  so  enthusiastic  ? — A.  Y^es ;  it  was  two  or  three 
mooibs  before. 

Q-  Your  authority  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  f — 
A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  When  outrages  of  any  sort  are  perpetrated  outside  of  your  city 
limits,  you  do  not  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  interfere  ! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  hap|>eued  it,  then,  that  yon  could  disarm  the  negroes  in  the 
country  ! — A.  I  did  it  as  a  citizen,  and  through  motives  of  kind  feeling. 
I  felt  that  there  would  be  excitement  raised,  and  I  did  it  with  the  best 
of  motives. 

Q.  But  those  same  motives  did  not  impel  you,  did  they,  to  do  any- 
thing to  bring  to  justice  men  who  ha<l  murdered  [>eople  out  in  the  coun- 
try, or  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  outrages  upon  the  negroes! — A. 
I  was  op()OHed  to  any  illegal  assumption  of  authority  then  as  I  am  now. 
What  I  did  in  reference  to  the  other  matter  I  did  as  a  citizen,  because 
I  thought  that  it  was  what  any  good  citizen  ought  to  do  if  he  had  it  in 
bis  power. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  it  was  not  possible  for  you  to  do  anything  unless 
Governor  Kellogg  did  what  you  wished  in  regard  to  parish  officers  I — 
A.  Nothing  could  be  done  except  to  meet  mob-law  with  mob  law. 

Q.  So  yon  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  do  anything  to  repress 
these  outrages  T — A.  I  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  re- 
establish law  In  our  parish  ;  and  I  charge  directly  upon  him  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  things  are  now  as  they  are.  I  charge  that  it 
lain  consequence  of  his  inaction ;  not  only  that,  but  that  it  was  designed ; 
that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  republican  party  to  allow  mob- 
law  to  exist,  in  order  to  claim  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  democrats, 
and  by  that  means  overthrow  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.  There 
was  not  a  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  these  parties. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  it  was  the  republicans  who  undertook  to 
assassinate  Lane  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  ? — A.  I  am  ntit  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  do  not  know  the  parties,  and  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
surmises  on  the  subject. 
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Q.  Was  tbi8  3'oung  Brown  who  was  wounded  a  republican  I — A.  I 
do  not  know  him  personaUy. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  f — A.  We  have  very 
few  white  men  in  that  parish  who  are  republicans. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties  who  committed 
the  assault? — A.  I  have  no  more  information  on  that  subject  than  you 
have.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  positively  that  I  believe  be  was 
one  of  the  party. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Governor  Kellogg  as  responsible  for  that  attempt 
at  murder ! — A.  I  consider  him  as  responsible  for  the  lawlessness  in  our 
parish. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  responsible  for  that  attempt  at  murder? — A. 
As  much  responsible  for  that  as  for  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Governor  Kellogg  responsible  for  that  atfempt 
by  democrats  to  murder  a  leading  republican  while  he  was  in  his  bed; 
if  so,  how  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  democrats  had  any  reason  to  attack 
Lane,  if  it  was  done  for  political  reasons,  because  that  very  day  he  had 
attempted  to  get  up  an  opposition  convention  in  his  own  party. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  Governor  Kellogg  is  responsible  for  the  at- 
tempt to  murder  a  republican  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  the  city 
of  Baton  Rouge! — A.  I  consider  that  he  is  responsible  for  it  in  this 
way  :  that  had  we  possessed  in  the  parish  the  proper  offi^rs,  exercising 
their  official  duties  according  to  law,  there  would  have  been  no  lawless- 
ness; but  that,  on  account  of  his  neglect,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
willful,  that  void  was  created,  which  resulted,  of  course,  in  an  open 
state  of  society,  leaving  the  parish  almost  without  any  one  to  govern  it, 
except  the  officers  who  were  there  drawing  their  pay  regularly  and  doing 
nothing  else. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  a  keen  senset)f  Governor  Kellogg's  neglect 
that  induced  those  parties  to  attempt  to  murder  the  republican  candi- 
date for  the  legislature? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  impulse  moved  them. 
1  know  neither  of  the  parties  nor  their  motives. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  that  Davis  attempted  to  commit  suicide  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  any  other  way  than  from  the  gossip  that  was 
afloat  in  regard  to  the  matter  I — A.  I  know  it  from  my  own  brother, 
with  whom  1  am  associated  in  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  except  from  hearsay  ! — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Were  those  complaints  against  Davis  and  the  other  parish  officials 
at  the  time  when  the  White  League  was  carrying  on  its  operations  in 
the  State! — A.  The  White  League  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1874 ;  it  disbanded  afterward. 

Q,  How  long  afterward  ! — A.  After  the  election. 

Q.  When  was  the  election  ! — A.  In  November,  1874. 

Q.  When  was  this  mid  made  on  the  officials  in  your  county  ! — A.  In 
1875. 

Q.  What  time  in  1875? — A.  In  the  early  part  of  February. 

Q.  Was  that  done  in  quite  a  number  of  other  parishes  in  the  State  !— 
A.  It  was  only  done  in  East  Feliciana,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  it  not  done  in  Natchitoches! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  heard  of  Brown  being  wounded  the  next  morning  after  the 
attempt  to  murder  Lane,  did  you  not ! — A.  Not  the  next  morning. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  The  following  evening,  or  the  day  afterward. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  you  had  no  jurisdrction 
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to  send  oot  there  to  make  any  inqoiries  in  regard  to  the  wouudin*^  of 
Brown  ! — A.  I  knew  I  had  uoue. 

Q.  Or  about  Brown's  connection  with  the  attack  on  Lane,  because  he 
was  oatside  of  your  jurisdiction  ! — A,  It  would  have  been  a  case  outside 
of  my  province,  anyhow. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  no  right  to  send  outside  of  your  city  limits  to 
inquire  or  ascertain  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  ! — 
A.  That  is  the  way  I  construed  the  powers  given  to  me.  I  am  follow- 
iug  a  precedent  in  that ;  the  precedent  set  by  those  who  preceded  me. 

Q.  You  are  the  mayor  of  the  city  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  limits  of  that  city  you  regard  as  the  limits  of  your  juris- 
diction ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lawyer  ! — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  druggist. 

Q.  How  many  special  policemen  did  }ou  appoint  on  election-day! — 
A.  I  think  I  had  about  a  hundred,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  citizens  of  the  place  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  white  menf — A.  Some  white;  some  colored. 

Q.  How  many  were  colored!— A.  Two  or  three,  probably. 

Q.  vVho  were  the  colored  men  ! — A.  There  was  a  cohered  mnn  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Campbell,  and  there  were  one  or  two  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  did  they  reside  ! — A.  In  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  Were  they  persons  well  known  ! — A.  I  knew  them  well,  but  can- 
not recollect  their  names  at  present. 

Q.  The  rest  were  all  whites  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  democrats  ! — A.  I  suppose  so.  The  call  I  made  was  open. 
I  called  upon  every  man,  Irrespective  of  party  or  color,  who  wished  to 
volunteer  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  law,  to'  report  to  me 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  previous,  and  I  took,  of  course,  those  who 
came,  without  asking  them  about  their  political  complexion.  Every  man 
that  I  considered  worthy  and  reliable,  who  applied,  I  appointed. 

Q.  There  were  ninety -seven  democrats  appointed? — A.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  all. 

Q.  Were  there  not  more  than  a  hundred  ! — A.  There  may  have  been. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  colored  man  did  you  appoint! — A.  I  appointed  a  colored 
reimblican  by  the  name  of  Campbell,  w^ho  came  and  oft'ered  his  services. 

Q.  You  say  Judge  Davis  was  not  a  law  er  ! — A.  That  is  the  general 
impression.  I  do  not  know  positively  that  he  was  not,  but  it  is  my  firm 
belief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College! — A.  He 
WHS  reported  to  be.    I  think  Governor  Kellogg  told  me  that. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  Some  time  in  March,  I  think. 

Q.  March  or  April! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  March. 

Q.  When  were  the  parties  arrested  for  driving  him  away! — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  in  July? — A.  I  heard  it  stated  in  the  testimony  last 
evening  that  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  arrest  did  he  leave  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  some 
time. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  held  that  office  ! — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  Had  he  Seen  elected  to  that  office! — A.  Yes,  sir;  elected  once  and 
re-elected  in  1874. 

Q.  And  this  occurred  in  18751— A.  In  1876. 

Q.  When  was  he  elected  the  last  time! — A.  In  1874.  ^  j 
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Q.  What  was  his  term  of  office  ! — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Thea  there  would  be  a  new  eleetiou  traaspiriag  ia  187G  f — A.  Yes, 

Sil 

Q.  A  few  months  after  this  occarreuce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  in  office  for  a  full  term  and  part  of  another  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  citizens  there  could  not  wait  until  that  election  should 
transpire! — A.  He  was  so  inefficient  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
pur  somebody  else  in  his  place. 

Q.  Who  was  appointed  in  his  place! — A.  The  parish  remained  with- 
out a  parish  judge  during  the  whole  summer. 

Q.  Whtn  was  the  new  judge  appointed  ! — A.  In  August  or  September. 

Q    Is  he  now  still  acting  under  that  commission! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  last  elected  parish  judge  ! — A.  Major  Sherburu  is  the  one 
we  consider  the  rightful  person. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  him  so ! — A.  Because  he  was  elected  at  the 
polls. 

Q.  Ha«  he  been  commissioned  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  ht-  acting  as  judge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  acting  ! — A.  Sherman. 

Q.  How  is  he  acting  f — A.  Under  the  appointment  of  Kellogg. 

Q.  Is  he  holding  the  office  now  under  the  commission  by  which  he 
was  appointed  ! — A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  new  judge  qualified  under  the  last  election  I — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  parish  judge! — A.  The  ex-postmaster, 
O'Connor,  till  a  few  «lays  before  the  election,  was  a  candidate,  and  re- 
ceived some  votes,  although  his  name  had  been  withdrawn.  The  repub- 
lican candidate  was  Mr.  Sborton,  and  the  democratic  candidate  Mr. 
Sherburu. 

Q.  Ju<lge  Shorten  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  along  there,  has  he! 
The  citizens  recognize  him  as  a  good  man,  do  they  not! — A.  No  oppo- 
sition has  been  made  to  his  administration. 

Q.  They  are  all  satisfied !— A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Advocate  lately  ! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Daily  Advocate  that  was  issued  on  the  2d  day 
of  January,  1877  ! — A.  Probably  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  this  article  ! 

(Here  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  handed  to  the  witmess.) 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  it  aloud. — A.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  did  not  write  and  that  I 
hail  no  connection  with  whatever,  and  I  object  to  being  required  to  read 
it,  and  shall  not  do  s )  unless  the  chairman  commands  me  to  do  so.  (To 
Senator  Wadleigh.)    Do  you  direct  me  to  read  it! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness,  (reading.)  ^'The  members  of  the  bar  here  should  as- 
certain whether  Shorton  is  operating  as  parish  judge  under  his  old  or  new 
commission.  If  under  the  new  one,  they  should  treat  him  as  Judge 
Kelly  was  treated  in  West  Baton  Rouge  by  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
that  parish.    Verily,  the  days  of  usurpation  must  end  I" 

Q.  The  Advocate  is  a  democratic  paper,  published  daily  in  Baton 
Bouge  ! — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  democratic  paper  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is 
a  republican  paper. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  to  be,  that  if  Judge  Sborton 
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vas  still  acting  nuder  his  old  commission  no  objection  is  made  to  his 
aathority,  but  that  if  he  is  claiming  to  act  under  the  new  election, 
wherein  the  people  claim  that  he  has  not  been  elected,  it  is  not  their 
purpose  to  recognize  him  as  judge. — A.  They  consider  him  an  intruder 
aod  usurper.    The  people  consider  that  ho  was  not  elected. 

Q.  From  the  time  Judge  Davis  left  the  parish  and  abandoned  the 
office  of  parish  judge,  you  had  no  parish  judge  till  Shorton  was  com- 
mifisiooed  in  September? — A.  I  understand  that  Judge  Davis  was  in 
the  city,  and  drew  his  pay. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  there  to  discharge  the  duties  of  parish  judge  ! — 
A.  The  office  was  virtually  vacant  during  that  time. 

Q.  Till  Judge  Shorton  was  appointed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  parish  judge  have  authority  to  issue  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  persons  accused  of  murder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  jurisdiction  extends  all  over  the  parish! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  the  attempt  to  kill  Lane,  last  summer,  and 
made  inquiry  the  next  day  in  regard  to  the  circumstances,  did  you  learn 
anything  that  connected  the  wounding  of  young  Brown  with  that  at- 
tempt ? — A.  Humor  had  coupled  it  with  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  facts  that  indicated  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  Brown  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Kouge 
that  night  ? — A.  There  was  no  information  I  received  that  could  have 
aothorized  me  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 

Q.  If  1  remember  Dr.  Dupr^'s  testimony  on  that  point,  he  said 
Brown  had  been  shot  in  a  store — Thompson's  store,  as  he  understood  it; 
bow  far  is  that  from  Baton  Rouge  ! — A.  Six  or  seven  miles. 

Q.  ITad  you  any  information  that,  led  you  to  believe  that  his  state- 
ment was  not  true  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  judge  there  in  Baton  Rouge  who  was  authorized  to 
issue  warrants  at  that  time! — A.  There  were  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans  or  democrats ! — A.  One  was  a  republican, 
and  the  other  had  been  a  candidat>e  on  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last 
election,  though  not  exactly  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  their  taking  any  steps  to  ferret  out  the  parties 
who  had  committed  that  assault  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  considered  the  duty  of  a  republican  official  to  make  any 
such  inquiry;  it  devolves  upon  the  democrats! — A.  They  made  none, 
so  £ar  as  I  know. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  had  any  information  in  regard  to 
Brown  or  not,  do  you  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  they  could  not  help  knowing  it. 

Q*  Did  you  know  that  Brown  was  riding  along  the  road  in  a  buggy 
when  the  doctor  found  him! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the 
doctor's  attendance  upon  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  fact! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  say  that  Thompson's  store  is  six  miles  from  Baton  Rouge  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  six  or  seven. 

Q.  Is  Thompson  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — A.  He  is  a  democrat, 
or  believed  to  be. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 
133  L 
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TESTIMONY  OF  G.  M.  BASCOM,  BREVET  MAJOR,  U.  S.  A. 
G.  M.  Basoom,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Bj  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  Array  ? — A.  Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry 
and  brevet  major  United  States  Army. 

Q.  Where  have  r^^ou  been  on  duty  most  of  the  time  during  the  last 
year  ? — A.  From  January  till  the  1st  of  March  1  was  stationed  at  Baton 
Rouge  barracks ;  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  11th  of  November,  at 
Bayou  Sara ;  since  then  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  activity  evinced  in  either  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  that  came  under  your  obser- 
vation !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  in  the  parish  that  came  to  your 
knowledge ! — A.  There  was  one,  known  as  the  Mount  Pleasant  dis- 
turbance, near  Port  Hudson,  on  which  I  made  an  official  report. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  ? — A.  At  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  This  Mount  Pleasant  affair  occurred  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Rouge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  a  report  of  it  to  your  superior  officer  ? — A.  Yes, 
'  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  document  to  which  you  refer! — A.  It  is,  sir. 

The  said  document  was  put  in  evidence,  being  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit. 

Bayou  Sara,  La,  June  19, 1876. 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Department  of  the  Gulfj  yew  Orleans^  La, : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  my  trip  to  below  Port  Had- 
8on  yesterday : 

I  left  Bayou  Sara  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  18th  instant,  in  a  carriage,  with  Mr.  Irvine, 
of  this  place,  and  arrived  at  the  center  of  the  excitement  before  5  p.  m.  The  disturb- 
ance occurred  at  Mount  Pleasant  plantation,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below 
(south  of)  Port  Hudson,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Kouge.  I  found  two  hun- 
dred or  more  white  people  congregated  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles.  I  was  received  w-ith  marked  cordiality  and  courtesy  by  every 
)ne  present,  and  good  order  prevailed.  The  sheriffs  of  East  Baton  Rouge  and  East 
.^Vliciaua  were  present. 

To  begin  at  what  seems  to  be  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  difficulty,  some  of 
the  colored  people  had  been  engaged  **  regulating  "  certain  colored  thieves.  Peculations 
were  being  followed  up  too  closely  for  the  convenience  of  certain  parties,  and  trouble 
was  anticipated;  so  two  or  three  old,  well-known  white  citizens  were  called  in  to  ar- 
bitrate the  case,  which  was  apparently  done  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  Two  col- 
ored men,  named  Carter  and  Ellis,  were  prominent  as  regulators,  and  on  Friday  night, 
or  rather  about  one  a.  m.  Saturday,  (17lh  instant,)  a  party  of  colored  men  called  Ellis 
out  of  his  quarters,  jerked  his  gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  shot  him  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leg.  He  managed  to  get  into  the  house,  when  they  fired  a  volley  into  the  side  of 
the  house,  (which  was  built  of  clapboards,)  endangering  the  lives  of,  but  fortuuately 
without  injuring,  his  wife  and  children.  They  then  made  him  drag  himself  out  to 
them  again,  abused  him  badly,  called  him  a  damned  democratic  nigger,  and  said  there 
were  some  more  of  them  they  were  going  to  kill.  They  then  left  him,  went  to  Carter's 
house,  near  by,  and  fired  a  dozen  shots  or  so  into  his  house,  but  he  had  slipped  out  and 
hid  when  he  heard  the  firing  at  Ellis's.  This  occurred  on  Robert  Young's  place,  about 
four  niiles  east  of  Port  Hudson,  in  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ellis  recognized  some  of  his  assailants,  and  during  the  day  (Saturday  the  17th)  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  whiti'S  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  to  arrest  them.  Tney 
found  the  colored  people  on  Mount  Pleasant  plantation  (two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Port  Hudson)  organized  and  armed.  'J'hey  refused  several  overtures  fn>m  the  whites 
to  communicate  with  th«ni ;  and  in  the  evening  they  fired  on  a  party  of  eight  or  ten 
whites  with  guns  and  a  small  cannon,  killing  one  horse.  The  party  of  whit»*s  fell  back 
pr<mi])ily  Hud  sent  out  for  help.  Sunday  morning  the  blacks  had  got  into  the  adjaceut 
canebrake  and  woods,  and  a  short  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  their  cannon  took  a 
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promioeDt  part,  resultiog  io  the  killing  of  one  horse  and  wonndiug  two,  and  the  wound  - 
iDgof  a  white  man  in  the  foot  badly  and  in  the  arm  slightly.  Ke-euforcemeuts  arriv 
ing  npidljr,  an  attempt  was  made  to  surronnd  the  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  footmen 
vera  sent  into  the  canebrake,  bat  the  party  had  escaped,  leaving  behind  their  guu- 
caniige,  bat  not  the  goo.  They  were  scouring  the  woods,  &c.,  when  I  arrived,  and  I 
remained  on  the  gronnd  until  nearly  dark,  when  I  became  satistied  that  the  party  had 
fdcaped.  I  then  went  to  Slaughter's  store  to  inspect  some  books,  «fec.,  which  had  been 
captored  by  a  fortunate  accident,  and  which  showed  that  the  attempted  killing  of  Ellis 
and  Cart^  was  the  action  of  an  organized  cllib  called  "  Union  Rights  Stop,"  and  was 
decided  on  and  ordered  to  be  done  the  evening  before.  This  book  gives  a  full  list  of 
tbe  members,  (103 ;)  shows  who  have  and  have  not  guns,  and  contains  the  minutes  of 
the  organization  of  the  club  and  subsequent  meetings.  I  inclose  copy  of  a  paper  which 
iraainthe  book,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  secretary  of  the  club,  (Moncrieflfe.) 
Iloneriefie's  wife  bad  these  records  in  a  bag  with  some  clothing,  and  was  going  toward 
the  river,  when  she  met  a  patrol,  dropped  everything,  and  ran  away.  I  spent  last  [Sun- 
day] night  at  Mr.  Young's,  and  this  morning  saw  and  talked  with  Carter  and  Ellis. 
Caner  aays  he  bad  been  notified  two  or  three  times  to  join  the  club,  but  Ellis  had  not 
been  invited. 

From  all  accoants  the  negroes  were  pretty  well  organized  and  handled.  Their  com- 
manding officer  was  heard  to  give  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  caution  to  ''  fire  low." 
They  DamlNered  from  thirty  to  sixty.  Some  negroes  reported  that  one  man  was  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  firing  their  cannon.  Some  eight  or  ten  negroes  are  in  arrest  at 
Part  Hudson,  bnt  most  of  them  were  thought  to  be  innocent,  and  were  to  be  released 
to-day.  I  believe  the  sheriff  of  East  Baton  Rouge  was  to  take  charge  of  those  who 
were  known  to  belong  to  the  club.  I  was  very  incredulous  about  there  being  a  club 
for  any  such  pnrpose,  and  was  not  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for  being  able  to  carry 
oatsQch  a  programme ;  but  my  investigation  has  satisfied  me  that  such  are  the  facts, 
and  believing  it  to  be  an  interciting,  if  not  a  singular,  case,  I  have  reported  every  de- 
tail 

I  onderstand  that  the  records  I  have  referred  to  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  congres- 
sxmal  committee  which  is  to  be  here  on  Wednesday  next. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  BASCOM, 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry,  Commanding. 

^'Bemlrtd,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  do  willfully  and  faithfully  and  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  and  life  and  lives  to  volunteer  ourselves  into  a  company  to 
protect  ourselves,  wife,  and  children,  &c.,  as  the  time  has  come  so  that  we  are 
compell  to  so  do,  or  else  go  back  in  what  is  called  our  former  state ;  and  we  do 
farther  swear  by  the  Almighty  and  Him  to  help  us,  that  what  has  been  goiug 
00  fur  tho  last  six  months  shall  not  remain  the  elapse  time  again.  By  so  doing  we 
do  bravely  call  upon  all  interested  coloiei  men  to  aid  us  in  the  same.  A  commit- 
tee shall  lie  at  yon  to  wait  upon  you  for  your  signature  to  the  above  words  and  doc- 
uments; and  it' is  further  understood  thai  any  man  under  the  age  of  forty-tive 
yean  old,  and  refuse  to  co-operate  with  said  company,  the  committee  shall  be  author- 
ize to  wait  npon  them  three  times,  and  after  such  times  has  been  executed,  and  said 
partie  refutte  to  join,  the  hold  or  body  of  men  shall  go  to  the  same  and  get  his  exact 
reason,  and  if  such  reason  don't  suffice  the  above,  the'  partie  shall  immediately  be 
shot  down  without  fear  or  favor,  and  all  partie  shall  be  compelled  to  take  oath  to  this 
effect  for  certain  times.    The  time  shall  be  fix  by  said  company .'' 

Q.  State  how  you  came  to  be  on  the  ground,  at  what  time  you  went 
there,  what  you  observed,  and  what  you  learned  from  such  investiga- 
tions as  you  made? — A.  I  think  everything  is  stated  in  my  report.  I 
went  down  there  in  consequence  of  hearing  of  the  affair,  I  took  no 
troops,  bnt  went  as  a  matter  of  personal  observation  under  my  general 
instructions. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Colonel  Morrow  ? — A.  Very  well ;  he  is 
lieutenant-colonel  of  my  regiment,  the  Thirteenth. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  f;— A.  At  Little  Rock. 

Q.  Where  was  he  stationed  at  any  time  last  summer  in  this  State  ? — 
A.  At  Biiton  Kouge  Barracks  till  some  time  in  July,  I  think,  when 
General  Brock  was  sent  up  there  to  relieve  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  fiolitical  views  were? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  his  political  senti- 
mentvS !— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  his  cbaracter  and  standing  as  au  officer  ! 

Senator  Wadleiqh.  I  should  prefer  that  you  would  prove  his  char- 
acter, if  you  wish  to  do  that,  by  some  other  witness  than  one  of  his 
brother  officers,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Besides,  the  evidence  would 
not  be  at  all  competent ;  Colonel  Morrow's  character  has  not  been  at- 
tacked here  at  all. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  do  not  offer  this  so  much  as  strict  legal  testi- 
mony as  in  order  to  put  upon  record  in  this  way  (and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  done  in  any  other)  a  vindication  of  Colonel  Morrow  against  the 
charge  made  against  him  here  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  said  that 
Colonel  Morrow  said  to  some  gentlemen  from  the  country,  who  came  to 
him  in  reference  to  an  alleged  injury  inflicted  upon  some  colored  people, 
"  What  did  you  let  that  damned  woman  come  here  and  bother  me  for? '' 
That  is  the  language,  in  effect  at  least,  if  not  the  precise  words,  that  is 
attributed  to  Colonel  Morrow  by  one  of  the  witnesses  introduced  here. 
There  is  no  better  settled  rule  of  law  than  that  where  the  character  of 
a  witness  is  assailed,  either  generally  or  specially,  it  may  be  sustained 
and  vindicated  by  proof  of  his  good  reputation. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  character  of  Colonel  Morrow  is  not  in  issue 
here,  as  I  understand  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  this  witness  there  are  pecu- 
liar reasons  why  he  should  not  be  required  to  answer  any  question  of 
the  kind.  He  might  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer  it,  but  still  it  is  in 
my  judgment  a  question  that,  if  competent  even,  should  be  addressed  to 
some  other  witness  rather  than  to  one  of  Colonel  Morrow's  brother  offi- 
cers. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  In  your  report  there  is  a  reference  made  to  a  certain  document 
which  is  attached  thereto ;  when  did  that  document  come  into  your  pos- 
session ? — A.  Sunday  evening,  as  soon  as  I  left  the  ground. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  attack  occur! — A.  The  first  disturbance  was 
on  Saturday  night;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  till  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Q.  Then  it  was  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  disturbance  before 
these  documents  came  into  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  only 
about  six  hours,  however,  after  they  were  reported  to  have  beea  found. 
The  main  disturbance  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  time  on  Sunday! — A.  In  the  forenoon,  before  I  got  on  the 
ground. 

Q.  You  have  not  In  your  possession  any  of  the  original  documents!— 
A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they! — A.  I  endeavored  to  get  them  some  two  months 
ago  or  more  in  order  to  make  official  copies,  and  was  informed  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  at  Baton  Bonge. 

Q.  Have  you  endeavored  to  procure  them !— A.  I  made  one  or  two 
applications  and  the  gentlemen  assured  me  that  as  quick  as  they  could 
get  hold  of  them  they  would  send  them  to  me. 

Q.  You  have  not  received  them  ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  those  documents  to  you  t — A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter's store,  about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  and  got  them. 
They  had  them  locked  up  in  the  safe. 

Q.  Was  Slaughter  a  democrat? — A.  J  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  book  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  the  book  t — A.  It  was  an  old  account-book ; 
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and  there  were  three  or  four  pages  in  it  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  record 
of  the  meetings  of  some  organization,  with  names  of  members  and  so  on. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  articles  of  association ! — A. 
Xothing  more  than  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  pledging  them  to  obey  the 
orders  they  should  receive. 

Q.  Was  the  oath  in  the  book  the  same  as  this  which  accompanies 
your  report? — A.  No,  sir. 
"  Q.  Was  it  of  the  same  character  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  the  paper  a  copy  of  which  you  have  annexed 
toyoar  report! — A.  In  the  book,  on  a  loose  piece  of  paper,  along  with 
the  proceedings. 

Q.  Was  it  fastened  in  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  names  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  signature  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  dale  on  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  put  it  there  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  proceedings  of  their  meetings  recorded  in  the  books  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  With  a  lead-pencil,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  this  paper  written  in  pencil  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  the  handwriting  apparently  the  same  ! — A.  I  think  they 
were  in  the  same  handwriting. 

Q.  There  was  no  evidence  that  you  discovered  that  this  resolution 
had  ever  been  acted  upon  ? — A.  No,  sir;  only  a  little  evidence  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  their  meetings. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  Their  waiting  on  one  adjournment  in  the 
case  of  Ellis  and  Carter,  and  the  statement  that  at  the  next  meeting 
they  were  to  take  up  their  case. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  copy  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  book  was  claimed 
by  the  man  who  held  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Slaughter? — A.  Either  Mr.  Slaughter  or  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  was  in  ? — A.  Some  twenty 
p^^rsons  recognized  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of  Moncrieffe. 

Q.  They  were  white  men,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Citizens  living  in  that  locality. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Not  there  at  the  store. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  affair  was  all  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  even- 
ingr. 

Q.  Y'ou  cannot  give  from  memory  a  correct  copy  of  what  was  in  the 
book!— A.  No,  sir.  I  believe  I  stated  in  my  report  that  there  was  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  three  names,  with  two  columns  opposite,  one 
headed  ''Gun,"  and  the  other  headed  '^No  gun;"  and  that  there  were 
check-marks  placed  opposite  the  names.  There  was  no  agreement  signed. 
It  was  simply  a  roll  of  the  names,  and  apparently  all  in  one  handwrit- 
ing. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  association  in  the  proceedings  ? — A. 
"Uoion  Right  Stop.'' 

Q.  Was  not  there  something  in  the  book  to  the  effect  that  they  formed 
themselves  into  the  "Union  Right  Stop"? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  the  names  entered  in  the  book  after  the  oath  ? — A.  I  do  not 
recollect.    They  were  right  together. 

Q.  The  names  were  connected  with  the  oath  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Apparently  it  was  a  list  of  the  subscribers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  names  were  all  in  the  handwriting  of  one  man  ! — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of  this  paper  which 
you  refer  to  in  your  report? — A.  Y'es,  sir.  Digitized  by  L^OOQlC 
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Q.  Yon  know  nothing  about  whose  handwriting  it  is  except  what 
these  white  men  told  you  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  wherein  the  oath  differed  from  this  paper! — A.  It 
simply  bound  them  to  secrecy,  and  pledged  them  to  obey  any  orders 
they  received.    It  was  embraced  in  some  three  or  four  lines. 

Q.  The  names  contained  in  the  list  had  what  kind  of  a  mark  opposite 
to  them  ! — A.  It  looked  like  an  ordinary  check-mark,  such  as  is  used 
generally  in  calling  a  roll  of  names.  In  one  place  there  would  be  a 
check-mark  opposite  a  man's  namt?,  and  then  again  there  would  be  none. 

Q  What  else  was  there  on  that  f — A.  There  was  a  column  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sheet  headed  "Gun,''  and  another  column  alongside 
of  it  headed  "  Xo  gun." 

Q.  Did  you  run  over  it  to  see  what  number  of  guns  were  marked 
down! — A^  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  number.  I  should 
guess  there  were  one-half. 

Q.  There  was  something  in  these  proceedings  about  their  having  taken 
up  the  case  of  two  colored  men,  named  Ellis  and  Carter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  had  they  taken  up  their  cases? — A.  It  did  not  show 
an-ything  explicit. 

Q.  Did  it  say  when  the  cases  were  to  be  considered  again  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  According  to  the  proceedings  it  was  the  night  on  which  Ellis  was 
shot  and  when  they  went  after  Carter. 

Q.  On  that  night  their  cases  were  to  be  further  considered  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    There  was  no  record  of  what  they  decided  to  do. 

Q.  Was  the  handwriting  anything  like  that  of  this  letter  ?  [To  wit, 
a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  and  signed  by  William  Mon- 
crieffe,  which  was  submitted  to  the  witness  for  examination.]  A.  I  can- 
not remember  now.  It  was  a  rough  hand,  as  this  is,  but  I  cannot  recall 
it  now.  Ilis  name  was  signed  as  secretary.  I  cannot  give  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  that  is  the  hand  or  not.    I  never  saw  it  but  once. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago  ? — A.  That  was  in  June. 

Q.  Judge  Campbell  states  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion with  him  you  suggested  that  the  newspapers  had  given  an  account 
of  your  statement  which  was  not  correct ;  that  they  were  laboring  under 
a  misapprehension,  in  this,  that  they  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
oath,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  your  statement,  was  written  in  the 
book,  and  was  a  part  of  the  proceedings  ? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  That  statement  is  not  correct. — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  This  resolution  was  not  the  oath  ? — A.  It  was  not  the  oath  that 
was  in  the  body  of  the  proceedings. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  There  was  an  oath  contained  in  the  body  of  the  proceedings  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  written  on  another  piece  of  paper  and  in  that  same 
book  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  proceedings  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  but  what  you  have  stated  here  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  arrived  on 
the  ground  just  as  it  was  gotten  through  with,  and  I  took  the  state- 
ments of  the  parties  there  as  evidence,  and  a  great  many  of  them. 
They  were  white  men.  I  spoke  to  one  or  two  of  the  colored  people,  but 
they  were  badly  frightened.  I  met  them  at  the  store  before  I  got  down 
to  the  ground. 

And  farther  the  witness  saith  not.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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TESTIMONY  OF  A.  DELAMBRE. 

A.  DELAMBRE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  East  Feliciana. 

y.  How  near  to  Port  Hudson  ? — A.  Two  miles. 

Q.  llow  far  from  the  line  of  East  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Two  miles  and 
a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  living  up  there  by  the  name  of  An- 
drew Harrison  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Rivers,  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  On  my  plantation. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there? — A.  Eight  years. 

(}.  In  what  parish  does  he  live  ? — A.  That  is  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  Do  you. know  where  he  voted  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  vote  ? — A.  He  voted  at  Beech  Grove  poll.  I  am 
not  right  sure,  though,  if  that  is  the  name  of  the  poll  or  is  not  its  name ; 
but,  anyhow,  the  negro  people  they  have  a  church  there  of  that  name 
on  that* place.    It  is  the  first  time  the  poll  was  ever  there. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  did  Henry  Rivers  belong  ? — A.  Previous 
to  last  August  and  last  Septembei*  he  belonged  to  tjie  radical  party, 
and  he  was,  I  believe,  the  most  furious  colored  man  of  the  radicals  in 
that  whole  parish,  but  since  then  he  has  changed  his  politics,  and  to- 
day he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  When  did  he  join  the  democratic  party? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  joined  the  political  party  so  very  much  openly  till  since  six  months 
ago.  He  had  it  in  his  head  a  while,  and  he  counseled  with  me,  and  I 
agreed  with  him  that  the  best  policy  for  him  and  for  me  was  to  join  the 
iwlitical  party ;  but  it  was  not  yet  public  till  just  a  few  days  before  the 
speech  of  General  Nicholls  that  was  made  in  Clinton  that  Henry  Rivers 
had  joined  the  political  party. 

Q.  From  that  time  on  did  he  act  with  the  democratic  party  openly? — 
A.  He  never  acted  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  with  the  political 
party  of  the  radicals,  but  his  action  for  this  election  has  been  altogether 
with  the  democratic  side.    • 

Q.  Did  he  join  the  democratic  party  of  his  own  free  will  or  by  any 
sort  of  coercion  ? — A.  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  fright,  no  scare,  no  afraid 
at  all — no  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all.  It  is  a  joke  to  ask  questions 
comme  cela  about  East  Feliciana.  No  afraid  at  all.  Henry  Rivers 
never  was  afraid  of  nothing  nor  nobody.  He  came  to  see  me  and  ask 
me,  '*Mr.  Delambre,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice;  I  want  to  know  what  is 
your  idea  on  politics,  and  what  will,  you  think,  be  the  best."  I  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  Flenry  liivers,  you  have  so  many  times  asked  of  my  advice 
this  way  that  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  am  not  political  at  all ;  not  hunting 
any  office  at  all ;  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  political.  I  do  not 
care  what  you  do,  Henry  Rivers,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  any 
advice.  If  yon  are  satisfied  with  the  i)olitics  the  way  we  have  had  for 
the  ten  years  before,  then,  Henry  Rivers,  you  vote  the  radical  ticket. 
If  yon  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  then,  just  like  me,  you  can  try  another 
political  party  in  place  of  the  radical  party."  That  is  what  I  say  to  him 
when  he  come  to  me.  Henry  Rivers  says  to  me,  "  Mr.  Delambre,  I  hate 
a  great  deal  to  join  the  political  party  all  to  once ;  I  like  to  counsel  with 
some  of  the  high  politicians  of  the  parish."  I  said  to  him,  "  Henry 
Rivers,  you  are  precisely  right."  So  I  write  to  him,  a  friend  of  mine, 
Charley  McVey  is  his  name — I  write  a  letter  to  him,  and  I  make  a — what 
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you  call  it — a  "  perjury  " — no,  that  is  not  it — a — I  forget.  [A  voice.  Do 
you  mean  ''  forgery  !"J  That  is  it.  I  make  a  forgery  to  him,  and  let  him 
known  to  make  Henry  Rivers  come  there:  not  on  purpose  to  join  the 
political  party — not  at  all  that  way — and  not  to  ask  him  to  join  the 
political  party,  because  he  was  already  a  democrat — said  to  him,  '*  Henry, 
you  are  one  of  the  best  men  we  have,  and  we  need  you,  and  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  yourself  and  for  everybody,  too,  is  to  join  the 
political  party  openly.'^    Talk  that  way  to  Henry  Kivers. 

Q.  How  did  Henry  Eivers  vote;  did  he  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and,  if  so,  did  he  vote  it  or  not  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord  f — A.^  On 
the  day  of  the  election  Henry  Rivers  ran  all  over  the  country  to  bring 
the  colored  people  to  the  polls,  whereas  no  radical  ever  did  so.  There 
are  none  there  in  the  parish ;  but  Henry  Rivers,  from  the  morning  on 
the  day  of  election  till  night,  did  that.  I  was,  myself,  not  there  in  the 
morning;  but  in  the  evening,  along  to  the  night,  he  was  doing  his 
best — Henry  Rivers — to  get  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  ticket. 

Q.  Is  Henry  Rivers  the  kind  of  a  man  to  be  frightened  by  anybody, 
so  as  to  do  what  he  does  not  want  to  dof — A.  No,  sir;  not  Sheridan, 
with  all  his  force,  could  be  able  to  scare  Henry  Rivers ;  no,  sir. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  Henry  Rivers  were  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
bulldozers,  with  pistols  and  guns  and  ropes  in  their  hands,  and  believed 
they  would  kill  him  in  five  minutes  if  he  did  not  do  as  they  wanted  him 
to — do  you  think  that  would  frighten  him  anyf — A.  I  tell  you  this, 
Henry  Rivers  will  be  here  in  a  few  days.  If  you  want  him  here,  and  yoa 
will  see  him  for  yourself.  If  Sheridan  and  all  his  force  should  say  to 
Henry  Rivers,  "You  vote  the  radical  ticket  against  your  will,''  Henry 
Rivers  would  prefer  to  be  shot  to  do  anything  against  his  own  will. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  with  all  the  colored  people  up  in  that  region,  is  it 
not  ? — A.  Not  just  exactly  all ;  but  no  one  has  been  forced  to  give  any 
vote  against  his  own  will,  at  all ;  but,  then,  there  are  many  that  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  the  democrat  party,  and  never  want  to  vote. 

Q.  State  whether  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  colored  people  up  there  can- 
not be  frightened  into  voting  almost  any  way  whatever  f — A.  That  has 
never  been  tried.  It  might  be  so,  if  it  was  tried,  but  it  never  was  tried 
in  the  parish.  It  would  first  have  to  be  tried  before  I  could  answer 
positively. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  man,  Henry  Rivers,  is  a  man  who  could  not  be 
frightened  into  voting  any  difl'ereut  way  from  the  way  he  wants  to 
vote! — ^A.  He  could  not  be ;  that  is  so  about  Henry  Rivers.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  if  all  the  balance  of  the  colored  people  of  the  country 
are  the  same  way  or  not  as  he  is.  I  know  him  now  ten  years,  and  I 
know  him  never  to  be  frightened.  You  might  put  a  gun  at  his  head, 
and  he  would  say,  "  I  will  do  what  I  think  is  right." 

Q.  But  you  do  think  the  balance  of  the  colored  people  could  possibly 
be  frightened,  do  you  nott — A.  Tbey  are  able  to  be  frightened,  I  sup- 
pose, like  you  and  me;  certainly,  I  could  be  frightened,  and  you,  too. 

Q.  But  you  think  the  bull-dozers  ccudd  not  do  anything  to  Henry 
Rivers  to  make  him  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  if  he  wanted  to  vote 
the  republican  ticket? — A.  The  bull-dozers  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  politicals.  The  chief  business  of  them  was  to  make  quit  the  steal- 
ing of  cotton.  I  gave  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  the  bull-dozers  an 
order  on  my  merchant  last  year  for  fifty  dollars  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  a  head  man  amongst  tlie  bull-dozers,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  it 
with  the  office  of  tax-collector,  and  after  that  he  refunded  me  the  fifty 
dollars. 
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Q.  Tbat  is  not  what  I  asked  you  at  all.  The  question  I  put  to  you 
was,  whether  you  thought  that  a  dozen  bull- dozers  could  frighten  Henry 
Kivers  by  threatening  to  take  his  life? — A.  The  bull-dozers  never 
frightened  anybody  in  a  political  way.  In  a  political  way  a  man  feels 
so  confident  that  he  is  a  free  citizen  and  that  he  is  protected  by  the 
United  States  Army  here  in  Louisiana,  that  you  cannot  frighten  him. 
No  bull-dozers  in  the  country  ever  frightened  anybody  except  a  man 
tbat  was  guilty  of  stealing.  Colonel  Powers  used  to  be  head  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  are  through  with  that,  will  you  please  to  answer 
my  question  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  can  I  answer  the  question.  Let  me 
hear  it  first.    Par  Dieu!  1  answer  not  question  I  not  understand. 

Q.  Please  listen  to  my  question,  then,  and  answer  it,  if  you  please. 
Do  you,  or  not,  know  that  a  dozen  armed  men,  bull-dozers,  could  frighten 
Henry  Hivers  into  voting  any  w^ay  that  he  did  not  want  to  vote  f — A. 
Xo,  sir;  it  is  impossible;  c^ent  biea  stir;  no,  no,  you  can  no  frighten 
IJenry  Rivers. 

Q.  Not  if  you  held  a  dozen  loaded  guns  at  his  head? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
do  not  believe  at  all  you  axn  frighten  him  to  vote  against  his  will ;  but 
as  it  never  been  tried,  never  was  at  all  tested,  of  course  I  cannot  know 
what  might  be  if  it  was  tested.  If  you  scare  him  to  death,  of  course  I 
do  not  know.  But  then,  you  see,  mister,  he  never  has  been  scared  by 
nobody  about  political — not  at  all. 

Q.  llow  do  you  know  he  never  was  scared  by  anybody  f — A.  Right 
there  on  my  place  both  the  white  and  the  black  would  come  to 
me;  they  come  first  to  mo  to  ask  me  about  joining  the  political  party. 
Tliey  knew  that  I  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  democratic  party 
and  never  meddled  with  the  politics,  and  Henry  Rivers,  he  knew  that 
as  well  as  the  other  men.  So  he  used  to  be  a  radical  and  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  carpet-baggers,  and  saw  for  himself  that  he  was  only 
one  of  the  tools  for  the  carpetbaggers  to  use  for  his  own  advantage ; 
then  he  would  come  and  advise  with  me 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  sir,  or  not  ? 

The  Witness,  [continuing.]  I  said  at  first  to  him  I  did  not  want  to 
advise  at  all  about  political  with  him 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Stop,  sir ! 

The  Witness,  [leaving  his  seat.]  I  answer  not  more  questions.  Sacre- 
bleu !  What  for  you  speak  that  way  to  me  ?  I  want  not  more  to  do  with 
it  at  all. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  answer  my  questions. 

The  Witness.  What  for  you  talk  that  way  with  me  ?  You  would  fight 
me  t  You  want  to  bull-doze  me  ?  You  scare  me  now ;  I  am  afraid  of  you 
now. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Delambre,  sit  down,  and  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  if  you  can. 

[Gentlemen  of  counsel  quieted  the  witness  and  he  resumed  his  seat.] 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  ask  you  no  question  that  we  do  not 
think  to  be  proper  and  fair;  and  we  want  you,  if  you  please,  to  answer 
the  questions  that  we  ask. 

The  Witness.  If  you  ask  me  a  question,  for  God's  sake,  with  double 
sense,  and  1  not  understand  at  all  your  question,  then  I  will  not  answer 
that  question.  You  just  ask  me  open,  straight  question.  Ask  me  any- 
thing you  please,  free,  open  question,  and  I  will  answer  you.  I  have 
not  two  ways  of  talking.  I  talk  only  the  truth.  1  never  told  but  one 
lie  in  my  life,  only  to  a  girl 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  ask  you  thi^  question,  and 
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I  want  you  to  wait  till  I  get  tbrougli  with  the  question  before  you  be- 
gin. What  I  wish  to  know  of  you  is  this :  Have  you  or  not  ever  been 
able  to  get  this  man  Henry  Rivers  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  until 
this  year!— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  try  this  year  to  get  him  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  sent  somebody  to  him  to  talk 
with  him,  did  you  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  said  that. 

Q.  Then  what  was  it  you  said  f — A.  I  said  Henry  Rivers  came  to  me 
and  counseled  with  me  first.  I  did  not  want  to  give  him  any  advice  at 
all ;  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.  1  told  him  I 
was  not  a  politician,  and  was  not  hunting  any  place  at  all,  nor  any 
office  at  all,  and  that  I  did  not  make  any  money  by  politics ;  and,  be- 
sides that,  I  knew  that  ever  since  the  war  very  few  words  that  anybody 
could  say  ever  had  any  effect  on  him,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  advice ;  but  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  result, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  election  of  the  democratic  party,  and  what  I 
thought  about  what  they  said  they  would  do,  and  so  on.  I  said  to  him, 
*'  Henry,  if  you  really  want  to  know  my  views  on  that  subject  I  tell  you 
one  thing;  you  have  been  suffering  like  me  since  the  war  under  the 
awful  taxation.  We  never  have  any  schools,  neither  for  the  white  chil- 
dren nor  for  the  black  children  in  our  parish.  I  pay  every  year  $100 
taxes  for  a  school,  and  then  I  have  to  try  and  get  a  teacher  myself  and 
have  a  school  on  my  own  place.  We  never  have  no  school.  You  have 
been  deprived,  and  I  too,  of  the  money  we  have  paid,  and,  consequently, 
you  are  able  yourself  to  see  how  it  is  for  yourself,  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  government  we  have  got  now,  and  if  you  think  we  get 
along  well  enough  this  way,  then  you  keep  on  and  vote  the  radical 
ticket,  but  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it:  I  do  not  give  you 
any  advice,  I  only  show  you  the  fact.''  That  is  what  I  said  to  Henry 
Rivers.  1  have  told  you  now  as  much  as  I  said.  Then  he  said  he 
wanted  to  have  some  talk  with  some  of  the  high  politicians  of  the  parish, 
and  [  said  to  him,  "  Well,  I  will  let  you  have  an  interview  with  Judge 
McVey.''  So  that  night  I  had  Eugene  Carter  write  a  letter  to  him,  and 
I  signed  it  myself  in  the  name  of  Charley  McVey,  and  it  let  him  know 
that  Henry  Rivers  would  come  there,  not  to  join  the  party,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  party  already,  but  the  word  it  said  was,  '^You  area 
man  of  intelligence,  and  we  need  you,''  and  so  on.  I  asked  Charley 
McVey  to  treat  Henry  Rivers  that  way.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  rest  of  the  hands  on  your  place? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hom  else  did  you  talk  with  on  the  subject  of  politics  ? — A.  There 
was  five  or  six  of  them.  On  the  day  of  the  election  I  started  to  go  to 
the  poll.  I  started  very  late  in  the  evening,  nigh  about  sundown.  Till 
then  1  thought  I  would  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  my  business.  After 
I  started,  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  plantation,  where  1  have  five  or 
six  renters,  I  met  a  club  of  five  or  six  colored  men  there,  and  I  said  to 
them, ''  Boys,  have  you  been  to  the  polls  f  They  said  to  me,  "  No, 
sir;  we  just  talk  of  it  now."  Says  I,  "  It  will  be  dark  directly  and  then 
you  cannot  vote.  In  about  an  hour  the  sun  will  be  down.''  They  said 
to  me,  ''  We  don't  know  what  to  do."  I  said  to  them,  "  Well,  boys,  that 
is  all  the  same ;  the  democratic  party  will  sure  gain  the  victory  anyhow 
without  you,  but  if  you  want  to  vote,  why  go  and  vote,  and  sure 
nobody  will  bother  you."  I  knew  right  away  they  would  go  and  vote 
right  off,  and  ^o  they  did,  and  they  got  there  before  me  and  voted  the 
democratic  tictet. 
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Q.  You  voted  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  this  Henry  Rivers  vote  there? — A.  I  suppose  so;  I  was  not 
there  theu ;  he  voted  in  the  morning  and  I  did  not  go  to  the  polls  till 
eveiiinfif. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  he  voted  only  from  what  was  told  you  by 
somebody  else  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  not  a  radical  vote  in  the  box, 
not  one  radical  vote,  and  if  Henry  Rivers  had  voted  the  radical  ticket 
I  do  not  think  anybody  would  have  stolen  it  out  of  the  box.  I  think 
the  ballot-box  was  preserved  intact,  and  all  democratic  tickets.  I 
never  asked  him  which  way  he  voted,  but  there  was  not  a  radical  vote 
in  the  box;  and  so,  I  think,  he  was  bound  to  have  voted  the  democratic 
ticket 

<^  llow  many  radical  tickets  were  there  cast  at  your  poll 
at  the  election  held  there  two  years  ago? — A.  Sir,  I  am  so 
little  interested  in  politics,  that  I  never  know  what  the  vote 
was  last  year — never  since  the  war.  I  am  a  farmer;  I  am  not  a 
politician,  and  just  so  we  have  a  democratic  government,  I  am  satisfied. 
I  do  not  care  about  the  politics  of  anybody ;  I  do  not  bother  myself  with 
politics ;  I  never  bother  myself  about  how  many  voters  in  the  parish, 
or  how  many  voters  there  are  at  the  poll.  I  see  that  sometimes  there 
have  been  so  many  votes  cast — sometimes  twenty-five  hundred,  some- 
times twenty-eight  hundred,  or  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  parish,  and  I  think  there  has  not  been  a  single  re- 
publican vote  in  the  parish,  except  one  vote,  the  vote  of  one  of  my  own 
friends.  He  took  a  democratic  ticket,  and  pasted  the  names  of  Hayes 
and  Wheeler  on  it,  in  place  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  voted  that 
ticket;  and  that  is  the  only  republican  vote  there  has  been  at  that  poll. 
That  is  what  I  heard  my  friend  did.  He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  am 
not  thinking  that  he  did  any  harm  by  it. 

Q.  Were  ihere  anj'  radical  tickets  voted  there  two  years  ago,  at  j'our 
poll,  in  the  election  of  1874? — A.  Two  years  ago  I  was  so  little  inter- 
ested in  politics  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  poll ;  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  election ;  I  was  so  discouraged  with  the  country  that  I  had 
almost  given  up  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  live  in  this 
country,  in  1874. 

ih  When  was  the  last  time  you  did  vote? — A.  I  voted  twice  for  Presi- 
dent— for  GraL>t ;  and  that  is  all  I  voted  since  the  war,  unless  it  was  for 
a  railroad,  or  for  some  little  foolish  office,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  army  during  the  war  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was 
a  soldier. 

Q.  By  what  name  do  you  call  these  armed  companies  of  men  that  go 
about  the  country  by  night  ? — A.  I  used  to  call  tbem  regulators ;  they 
were  to  stop  the  stealing  of  cotton,  and  that  kind  of  things. 

Q.  How  did  they  stop  it  ? — A.  Colonel  Powers  could  tell  you  a  great 
deal  better  how  they  did  it  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  guess  they  stopped  it  by  setting  fire  to  a  few  little  stores  in  the 
country  that  traded  in  cotton,  after  they  had  been  notified  not  to  buj' 
it  from  the  negroes  that  used  to  steal  it  from  the  fields,  and  take  to 
these  little  stores  and  sell  it  at  night. 

(i.  Did  the  regulators  ever  whip  anybody  ? — A.  Xot  to  my  knowledge. 
Colonel  Powers  was  at  the  head  of  the  regulators,  and  the^'  put  a  rope 
on  the  neck  of  a  negro  that  was  robbing  a  gin-house ;  but  that  was  to 
make  him  confess. 

Q.  You  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  regulators,  had  you  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  no  regulator  ever  came  to  my  place.  , 
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Q.  You  never  took  any  hand  in  the  proceedings  of  the  regulators  ?— 
A.  I  gave  once  fifteen  dollars  to  help  get  arms  for  those  who  were  not 
able  to  get  a  pistol  or  gun  for  themselves,  to  arm  themselves  to  stop  the 
stealing. 

Q.  AVhen  was  that?— A.  In  August,  year  before  last.  Since  that, 
Colonel  Powers  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Delambre,  I 
want  to  borrow  fifty  dollars ;  I  want  to  get  an  office ;  I  want  to  be  in  a 
position  w  here  I  can  make  money ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  note  for  the 
money  till  I  am  able  to  pay  you  back."  I  said  to  him,  "I  do  not  want 
your  note.  Yon  have  done  too  much  good  for  us.  I  will  give  you  an 
order  on  my  merchant  for  the  fifty  dollars,  and  then  if  you  are  after- 
ward able  to  pay  it  back  to  me,  you  can  pay  it,  and  if  not,  then  you 
never  pay  it." 

Q.  Ilaveyou  paid  anything  beside  the  fifteen  dollars  and  the  fifty  dol- 
lars?— A.  It  only  cost  me  the  fifteen  dollars;  Colonel  Powers  returned 
me  the  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  lie  did  not  return  the  fifteen? — A.  It  was  not  paid  to  him.  That 
was  just  my  subscription  to  stop  the  stealing  of  cotton. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  stealing  of  cotton  during  the  political  cam 
paign  this  past  year  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  I  believe  some 
was  stolen  off  my  place,  but  I  am  not  perfectly  sure.  I  do  not  know 
certain  of  anybody  stealing  cotton  the  last  year,  but  no  doubt  some  was 
stolen,  but  there  was  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  complaining; 
of  it.  There  has  not  been  any  trouble  of  that  kind  since  the  year  be- 
fore last. 

Q.  Have  the  regulators  been  out  any  during  this  last  year  ? — A.  >'o, 
sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  saw  them  any  since  year  before 
last. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  democratic  majority  was  in  the  parish  of 
East  Feliciana  at  the  election  this  last  year  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  my  ticket,  and  go  back  home 
to  my  work.  I  am  not  an  adjunct  of  any  politician  in  the  country.  I 
work  for  my  own  interests,  and  if  1  give  any  advice  to  my  colored  peo 
pie  it  is  because  I  think  it  is  for  my  own  interests ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  votes  the  republicans  had  in  the  pari^^h 
at  the  last  election  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at 
all.  1  hear  that  they  did  not  get  any,  but  I  not  know  nothing ;  I  only 
hear  that  there  was  not  one  radical  vote.  There  may  have  been  some 
republicans  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  The  republicans  all 
turned  democrats ;  there  are  no  republicans  any  more,  but  only  the  car- 
pet-bagger and  the  adjunct  of  the  carpetbagger.  If  there  is  a  republi- 
can there,  I  would  be  willing  for  him  to  live  peaceably.  I  am  not  a 
democrat ;  I  am  not  a  politician  ;  I  am  only  a  man  for  peace.  There 
are  no  more  republicans  in  our  country  up  there;  there  are  only  scala- 
wags and  carpet-baggers.  They  are  the  lowest  character  of  people  gen- 
erally that  we  have  in  this  country,  who  call  themselves  republicans, 
but  they  are  no  republicans  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  and  by  what  means  the  republicans  up  there 
were  all  converted  into  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  know  a  great 
deal  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  was  it  done  ? — A.  The  scalawags  had  cheated  them  so  long, 
and  they  had  been  so  discouraged  with  them,  that  with  their  best  friends, 
the  democratic  planters  of  the  country,  they  agreed  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic party.  The  democratic  planters  of  the  country  were  the  only  ones 
that  were  able  to  do  anything  at  all  to  help  them,  and  the  scalawag  gov- 
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eromeut  was  not  able  to  support  them.  They  would  come  to  me  and 
fiay,  ''Mr.  Delambre,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  this  thing  or  that 
thing."  They  would  never  think  of  going  to  the  scalawags  to  get  the 
scalawags  to  help  them.  They  knew  they  had  nothing  for  them.  They 
had  no  property.  They  would  go  to  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
coaotry,  and  that  would  lead  them  to  the  party  that  can  help  them  and 
support  them,  and  give  them  schools  and  everything  else  they  need  for 
life. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  never  looked  at  it  that  way  before? — A. 
The  rascally  scalawags  of  the  country  deceived  them  as  long  as  they 

coold.    I  will  tell  you  one  or  two  things  more  j^et 

Q.  Mr.  Delambre,  do>ou  know  what  taxes  you  pay! — A.  I  damn,  by 
God,  know  it  too  much. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  taxes  ? — ^A.  Last  year  I  paid  eight  hun- 
dr^  and  some  odd  dollars,  but  this  year  I  only  paid  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxes  that  you  pay  ? — A.  My  dear 
sir,  I  never  calculated  how  much  per  cent,  my  taxes  were  that  they 
charged  me  on  my  property.  They  charged  my  taxes  and  I  only  had 
to  pay;  that  was  all  I  had  to  do  with  it.  They  talked  about  the  value 
of  the  property — that  it  was  worth  so  much ;  but  then  they  charged  me 
just  whatever  they  pleased ;  and  what  they  charged,  that  I  had  to  pay. 
Q.  How  much  land  have  you  to  be  taxed?— A.  About  three  thou- 
sand acres. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  cultivate! — A.  About  four  hundred  acres. 
The  balance  is  all  swamp,  and  not  worth  anything. 

Q.  What  do  you  cultivate  on  the  four  hundred  acres  ? — A.  Cotton 
and  com. 
Q.  Do  you  make  no  use  of  the  rest  of  it  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 
Q.  Is  not  the  timber  on  it  of  some  value? — A.  There  is  timber  on  it: 
bat  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out,  and  generally  the  land  is  covered 
with  ten  feet  of  water  for  six  months  of  the  year,  from  January  till 
August. 

Q.  How  much  stock  have  J'ou  ? — A.  Of  my  own  property,  that  I  have 
myself,  there  are  six  mules,  two  horses,  four  or  five  cows.  And  my 
colored  people,  they  have  property ;  but  they  pay  each  one  his  own  taxes 
on  it  Altogether,  I  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  mules  that  I  pay  taxes 
on  besides  my  own ;  that  makes  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  your  place  to  the  nearest  school  ? — A.  There  is 
no  school  there,  and  never  has  been  any.  The  nighest  school  by  the 
pabUc  road  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  my  place,  and  straight 
across  through  the  woods  it  is  five  or  six  miles ;  and  it  is  a  negro  school, 
bat  the  colored  people  hardly  ever  go  there. 

Q.  How  many  scholars  are  there  at  that  school  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  Dever  have  been  there.  You  can  answer  that  question  as  well  as  I 
caa. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  nearest  white  settlement  or  neigh- 
borhood?— A.  1  have  some  white  people  living  on  my  place.  My  near- 
est white  neighbor  is  at  Port  Hudson,  in  that  direction. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  nearest  white  neighbor  in  the  parish  of  East 
Fdiciana  live  from  you  ? — A.  I  guess  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  is  the  nearest  one.  The  plantations  are  vacant,  because  the  white 
people  could  not  live  on  them.  There  are  plenty  of  oolored  people  on 
them.    All  around  my  plantation,  altogether,  there  are  seventeen  white 
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scholars,  and  I  went  and  made  an  application  to  have  a  sister  of  my 
wife  appointed  for  a  school  teacher,  but  there  was  no  money. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  application  ? — A.  He  used  to  live  in 
Plaquemines;  I  forget  his  name.  The  radical  that  had  the  school-money 
to  keep  ran  away  with  it,  and  for  ten  years  there  has  been  no  school  for 
white  people  to  send  their  children  to.  I  did  not  go  to  the  man  myself. 
I  wrote  to  him.  She  could  not  get  any  school,  because  they  had  no 
money;  the  radical  had  run  away  with  it. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  East  Feliciana  ?— A.  Since  1853. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  Louisiana  before  thatf — A.  Three  years  before 
that. 

Q.  You  live  down  near  the  line  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  do  you ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  about  two  miles  from  it. 

Q.  Were  you  living  there  last  August  a  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned  some  man's  name  as  captain  of  the  regulators; 
who  was  that  ? — A.  Colonel  Powers.    I  met  him  here  a  little  while  ago. 

Q.  Colonel  Frank  Powers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  does  he  live  in  ! — A.  His  oflftce,  as  tax- 
collector,  is  in  Clinton,  but  whether  he  has  any  positive  residence  there 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  he  collect  your  taxes  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  lived  in  the  parish  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — A.  In  1863  he 
was  colonel  of  a  company  in  the  confederate  army. 

Q.  How  far  is  Clinton  from  your  residence  T — A.  Twenty -four  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  up  toward  Mississippi  from  your  place! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Woodville,  Mississippi,  to  whore  Col.  Frank 
Powers  lives! — A.  I  think  Woodville  is  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles 
from  Clinton. 

Q.  How  large  a  company  of  men  had  Col.  Frank  Powers  when  he 
was  captain  of  the  regulators? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  never  saw  any 
of  them. 

Q.  As  many  as  a  hundred  ! — A.  I  suppose  he  had  more  than  that;  I 
think  he  had  about  all  the  parish  in  his  company. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  he  was  caj^taiu  of  the  regulators  ?— 
A.  The  same  day  that  he  and  his  men  put  ropes  on  some  negro  in  West 
Feliciana  Parish,  close  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1875  ! — A.  Yes ;  more  than  a  year  aero. 

Q.  In  August,  1875? — A.  August  or  September,  18«5. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  $15,  in  August,  1875,  it  was  to  get  arms,  you 
say,  for  young  men  ? — A.  Yes  ;  to  stop  the  stealmg. 

Q.  Who  were  not  able  to  arm  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  a  good  many  others  subscribe  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes;  a 
large  number. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  money  subscribed  ? — A.  Not  a  very 
large  amount.  At  Port  Hudson,  J*  think,  it  was  about  one  hundred  aod 
fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  Powers'  company  of  regulators,  in  yonr 
part  of  the  country  ? — A.  Tbe  most  of  the  young  men.  All  the  people 
sanctioned  it  for  the  stopping  of  the  stealing?. 

Q.  Mr.  Powers  is  regarded  as  a  very  etticieut  man,  is  he  f — A.  Au 
efficient  man  for  such  a  purpose,  yes,  sir.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow.  He 
has  done  better  for  us  than  any  man  in  the  country. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  captain  of  this  band  of  regulators  in  1875,  from  Augast 
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till  after  the  winter  set  in,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  only  say  what  I  hear.  I 
think  he  was  captain  uDtil  the  last  year,  in  August.  I  think  the  time  he 
lost  his  power  was  in  Port  Hudson.  He  came,  I  believe,  to  take  com- 
mand of  that  company  for  Mount  Pleasant,  and  some  of  them  said  he 
was  not  the  man  to  put  in  that  place,  and  that  if  he  was  to  be  commander 
of  that  company  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  along  with  the  men  from  East  Feliciana  to 
3IouQt  Pleasant  that  day  ! — A.  He  came  to  Port  Hudson ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  at  Mount  Pleasant  or  not;  but  if  he  was,  became 
back  ngain,  for  I  remember  that  I  drank  with  him  several  times  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  A  good  many  men  came  from  East  Feliciana  that  day,  did  there 
not  f — A.  Some  from  West  Feliciana  and  some  from  East  Feliciana.  I 
was  there  myself. 

Q.  You  were  on  Mount  Pleasant  plantation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there? — A.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Sunday  morning,  about  the  time  of  the  first  firing. 

Q.  Bow  many  went  down  with  you  from  East  Feliciana  T — A.  I  do 
not  know.    There  was  a  great  number  of  men  at  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Were  there  a  great  many  persons  came  down  to  Mount  Pleasant 
from  Amite  County,  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many,  I  believe. 
That  is  what  I  hear. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  whether  there  was  a  man  among  them  by  the  name 
of  Jackson  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  distinguish.  I  heard  some  talk  of  a 
man  named  Jackson,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  be  was  from  Missis- 
sippi or  Louisiana.  I  heard  be  was  in  command  of  the  force  that  came 
from  the  other  side  of  Thompson's  Creek. 

Q.  Where  is  Thompson's  Creek  ? — A.  It  is  the  line  between  East  and 
West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  election  in  Mississippi  took  place  last 
year  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  election  there 
last  year  or  not,  except  for  President.  I  have  heard  that  the  demo- 
crats have  the  rule  of  the  country  there,  and  I  am  pleased  and  thankful 
for  it. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  call  "  carpetbaggers ! '^  Are  they  men  from  the 
North  ? — A.  Not  exactly  men  from  the  North.  They  are  northern  men 
or  southern  men,  either,  who  have  none  of  their  property,  if  they  have 
any  property,  in  this  country  except  their  carpet-bags. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  terra  <' scalawags?" — A.  They  are 
about  the  same  character  of  people.  That  name  is  given  to  the  people 
ol  this  country  who  are  traitors  to  the  country,  and  do  everything  against 
the  country  for  their  own  benefit.  They  are  white  men  born  in  this 
country. 

Q.  They  are  southern  white  men  who  turn  over  to  the  carpet-baggers 
as  republicans  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  have  any  property  or  not ! — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  but  there 
is  hanlly  any  man  of  property  amongst  them  unless  he  has  great  big 
debts  against  him— none  but  these  damned  rascally  people. 

Q.  How  much  property  has  Col.  Frank  Powers  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana f — A.  1  do  not  know  his  property,  but  he  has  a  sword  that  fought 
for  this  country,  and  he  has  a  good  record.  I  believe  he  has  never  had 
any  bad  record  at  all  till  since  he  got  the  office  of  tax-collector. 

Q.  lie  fought  bravely  in  the  confederate  army,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(],  He  was  a  brave  soldier  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  brave  as  any. 

ih  And  he  has  a  good  sword  that  fought  in  the  confederate  army  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Ool.  Frank  Powers  and  some  of  his  men 
went  over  into  Mississippi  on  the  day  of  the  last  election,  or  in  1875  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Col.  Frank  Powers  took  a  band  of  his  men 
over  into  Rose  Hill  precinct,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  East  Felici- 
ana Parish  on  election-day,  and  shot  at  negro  voters  as  they  were  coming 
op  to  the  polls  to  vote  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  it,  and  never  heard  of  it 
except  now  by  you. 

Q.  Is  Powers  a  carpet-bagger  or  a  scalawag? — A.  Sir,  I  never  believe 
in  giving  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  his  country  a  bad  name.  The 
communit}'^  will  judge  him  after  awhile. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  neither  a  carpet-bagger  nor  a  scalawag ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  is  now,  but  he  was  a  good  confederate  soldier  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Judge  Howell  Jackson,  East  Feliciana? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  carpet-bagger  or  a  scalawag  ? — A.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
scalawag ;  that  is  the  reputation  he  has,  I  believe. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  say  Col.  Frank  Powers  'paid  you  back  the  fifty  dollars  you 
loaned  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  credited  it  on  my  taxes. 
Q.  After  he  got  the  office  ? — A.  Yes ;  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
Q.  What  office  did  he  get  ? — A.  Tax-collector. 

Q.  Who  appointed  him  to  that  office  ? — A.  Governor  Kellogg,  I  believe. 
And  farther  the  witness  saith  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  5, 1877. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7.50  p.  m. 

J.  M.  Williams  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  !— Answer.  In  the  parish  of  East  Ba- 
ton Eouge. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  parish  t— A.  In  the  eighth  ward,  on  the  river, 
below  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  residence  from  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge  t— A.  Two 
miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  have  been  there 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  parish,  white  and 
colored  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  one  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong! — ^A.  The 
democratic-conservative  party. 

Q.  Were  3^ou  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  parish  of  Baton  Boage 
at  the  last  election  ? — A.  My  name  was  placed  on  the  democratic  ticket 
as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  about  what  time  your  parish  convention  was 
held  ! — A.  In  August,  I  think. 

Q.  Before  that  time  had  you  taken  any  particular  part  in  the  particular 
canvass  in  that  parish,  or  had  the  canvass  opened  until  then  f — ^A.  No, 
sir;  the  canvass  had  not  opened  until  that  time;  I  had  taken  no  very 
particular  part  in  it.  ^.^^^^^^  .^  I^OOglC 
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Q.  Yoa  are  a  physician,  1  believe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  practice  your  profession! — A.  JS'o,  sir;  not  for  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

if.  What  are  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  am  a  sugar-planter. 

i).  You  have  a  sugar  plantation  on  the  coast? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the 
river. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  political  meetings  of  the  respective  parties  held 
in  your  parish ;  if  so,  at  what  points  did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  your 
own  party  f — A.  1  attended  the  meetings  of  our  own  party  in  the  town 
of  Baton  Kongo  upon  two  or  three  occasions;  and  it  is  possible,  during 
the  canvass,  elsewhere  in  the  parish. 

Q.  In  your  own  parish  f — ^^V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  travel  any  over  the  parish  outside  of  your  own  ward  f — 
A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  wards  you  were  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  sixth, 
the  third,  the  ninth,  the  eighth,  besides  two  town  wards. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  into  those  wards  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  frequently  in  the  ninth  ward  socially,  and  once  to  a  political  meet- 
ing.   I  was  once  in  the  third  ward  to  a  political  meeting. 

Q.  Were  your  visits  to  the  other  wards  in  any  way  connected  with 
politics  t — ^A.  I  did  not  visit  any  other  wards  besides  those  mentioned. 

Q.  One  meeting  in  the  third  ward  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  republican  meeting,  if  any,  did  you  attend  out  in  the  par- 
ish ! — A.  I  do  not  really  recollect  that  I  was  at  any. 

Q.  In  your  own  ward  what  was  the  relative  colored  and  white  vote, 
as  near  as  you  can  tellf — A.  I  think  we  have  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  votes  in  the  ward,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  white  votes.  Possibly 
I  bad  better  say  fifteen.    That  would  be  nearer  to  it. 

Q.  How  many  blacks! — A.  The  balance,  I  think  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty.  That  would  leave  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  colored  votes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  club  organized  in  your  ward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  number  of  members! — A.  I  think  about  fifty  members. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  were  colored  and  what  white! — A.  I 
think  there  were  about  fifteen  white  voters  were  members,  and  the  bal- 
ance were  all  blacks.    Some  thirty-five,  possibly  forty,  colored  members. 

Q.  What  colored  men  in  your  ward  took  an  active  part  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  The  most  prominent  was  George  H. 
Jackson,  who  is  now  dead.  He  was  a  prominent  man  of  the  party,  with- 
out reference  to  the  ward.  There  was  speaking  in  every  ward  in  the 
parish  during  the  campaign,  and  even  beyond  tt^  parish.  Then  there 
are  other  colored  men  there  of  some  degree  of  prominence.  One  I  can 
mention  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Williams.  I  can  mention 
other  names  if  necessary. 

Q.  Mention  as  many  as  occur  to  you  of  the  very  prominent  colored 
men  who  took'  an  active  part. — A.  There  was  Henry  Walker,  who  was 
president  of  the  ward  club. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  with  what  zeal  those  colored  men  entered 
into  the  political  canvass  in  favor  of  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  They 
were  volunteer  members  of  the  club,  and,  I  learned,  attended  all  the 
meetings.  I  was  only  at  one  or  two  meetings.  I  found  them  the  few 
times  I  went;  they  were  always  present,  and,  indeed,  at  the  two  turn- 
outs of  the  club  I  found  them  always  at  their  post,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  very  zealous,  and  all  voted  the  ticket.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
most  of  them  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  your  ward  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  of  the  time  were  you  present  at  the  poll!— A.  I  do  not 
suppose  more  than  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  club  meeting  in  the  third  ward  f — A.  I  was  at  a 
political  meeting  at  which  the  two  clnbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  wards 
were  present. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  that  meeting  held  in  the  third  ward  ? — A.  It 
was-five  miles  from  town,  at  Mr.  Thompson's — I  think  that  was  the  came 
of  the  party.  It  was  at  Thompson's  store.  It  was  a  barbecue  given  by 
the  people  of  the  ward. 

Q.  That  was  at  a  barbecue  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  attended  that  meeting,  as  near  as  you 
can  judge! — A.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  four  hundred  or  Ave 
hundred  people. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  was  colored? — A.  Well,  a  good  deal 
more  than  half. 

Q.  Of  the  colored  men,  how  many  were  participating  in  the  meetings 
as  democrats ! — A.  Nearly  all,  I  think.  I  understood  them  to  be  demo- 
crats.   They  seemed  to  belong  to  the  clubs. 

Q.  Seemed  to  act  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  meeting! — A.  They 
went  to  the  ground  where  the  speaking  was  in  procession,  as  clubs. 
There  was  both  white  and  black  in  the  clubs.  The  great  majority  of 
them  were  blacks,  though,  I  think. 

Q.  In  your  own  ward  were  there  colored  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ci.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  vote  of  your  ward  was  cast  for  the 
republican  ticket  at  the  election  and  what  proportion  for  the  democratic 
ticket! — A.  With  regard  to  my  ward,  it  is  closer  to  the  town  than  to 
the  polling-place,  and  I  don't  think  the  vote  polled  in  our  ward  num- 
bered over  seventy-five  or  eighty  votes.  The  balance  went  to  the 
town. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  citizens  of  the  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  think  sev- 
enty-five or  eighty  voted  in  the  ward. 

Q.  Of  these,  what  number  of  the  colored  voters  were  democrats  aod 
what  numbers  were  republicans,  citizens  of  the  ward  ! — A.  I  think  they 
were  about  equally  divided  in  the  ward— those  who  voted  at  that  polling- 
place. 

Q.  What  made  up  the  balance  of  your  vote.  Your  vote  in  the  eighth 
ward  was  considerably  larger  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  vote 
from  Baton  Rouge  in  the  evening.  It  seems  from  some  cause  or  other 
they  had  passed  a  very  large  vote  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  and 
they  found  about  two  or  three  o'clock  that  they  all  would  not  be  able  to 
vote  at  the  voting-pT^ace  there,  and  a  large  number  was  sent  off  to  the 
nearest  voting-place  in  the  country,  which  happened  to  be  ray  ward. 
There  were  some  two  hundred  and  odd  votes. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  your  polling-place  to  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  ? — A.  About  four  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  Just  down  the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  where  you  live  out  to  Bayou  Manchac! — A. 
The  nearest  point  to  Bayou  Manchac  is  about  ten  miles ;  and,  indeed,  it 
runs  a  sort  of  semi-circular  direction  about  ten  miles  from  here  to  any 
point  almost. 

Q.  It  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  your  parish,  does  it  not  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  extends  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Amite  River! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  your  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
southern  and  southeastern  bounday. 
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Q.  As  far  as  your  observation  went,  was  there  any  intimidation  of  the 
colored  voters  by  the  democrats,  or  any  undue  influence  used  or  exerted 
to  control  their  votes  against  their  judgment  or  their  wills! — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  an  instance ;  not  one. 

Q.  These  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  your  ward, 
are  they  still  members  of  the  party  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  many  of  them  since? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
talked  with  most  of  them  since ;  I  have  met  them  since. 

Q.  Have  they  evinced  any  regret  for  having  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  given  any  cause  except  their  own  political  convictions  for  voting 
that  way  ? — ^A.  None  that  1  know  ot^ 

Q.  You  were  at  the  barbecue  in  Baton  Bouge  at  which  Governor  Nich- 
olls  spoke,  were  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  largest  political  meeting  held  in  your  parish,  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  largest  1  have  ever  seen 
there. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  number  of  colored  men  who 
participated  in  that  meeting  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  participated 
in  it! — A.  I  think  more  than  one-half  of  the  large  procession  that  was 
fonned  was  colored,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as  zealous  as  the  white  peo^ 
pie.  I  did  not  observe  any  difference.  In  the  two  clubs  from  the  eighth 
and  ninth  wards  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  clubs,  and  I  think  there  were  about  thirty  white,  the  balance 
being  colored.    Those  two  clubs  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  have  you  had  employed  on  your  sugar- 
plantation  during  the  last  season  ? — A.  I  suppose  about  on  an  average 
of  forty. 

Q.  Among  them  were  there  democrats  and  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  think  tbey  were  about  equally  divided  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  republicans 
from  voting  their  sentiments? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  know  there  was  none 
in  my  ward. 

Q.  And  of  those  who  were  on  your  plantation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  took 
particalar  pains  to  tell  them  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  our  business  relations  at  all,  and  they  had  a  right  to 
vote  as  they  pleased ;  that  it  would  cause  no  difficulty  between  ns. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  finding  of  the  body  of  a  negro 
man  called  Zugua,  or  Fuqua,  last  February  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  nothing  of  the  finding  of  his  body  in  the  Man- 
chac  Bayou,  in  September,  1876? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Burns  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  part  of  the  parish,  and  from  there  on  the  south  boundary, 
did  you  hear  of  any  disturbance  or  difliculty  during  the  canvass  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  none  at  all ;  nor  for  twelve  months  before. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  registration  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  these  parishes  you  have  visited,  did  you  learn  o '  any 
tronble  or  difficulty  of  any  kind. — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Yon  reside  in  the  eighth  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  majority  in  your  ward  at  the  last  elec- 
tion?—A.  I  think  it  was  about  two  hundred,  or  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  any  murders  or  acts  of  violence  committed  upon 
black  people  prior  to  the  election,  during  the  fall  aud  summer  or  spring  1 — 
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A.  During  the  spring,  I  think,  perhaps  I  heard  of  some  troubles  in  the 
remote  part  of  the  parish  from  me  5  none  during  the  fall  or  summer, 
however. 

Q.  And  the  third  ward  is  north  of  you — north  of  Baton  Rouge  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tenth  ward  is  east  of  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  lit- 
tle southeast  of  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  hanging  of  Jerry  Myers  in  the  tenth  ward  in 
April  last  ?— A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  of  the  shooting  of  Samuel  Myers? — A.  I  heard  of  the  killing  of 
two,  but  I  could  not  say  positively  as  to  the  names.  I  think  that  is  the 
name,  however. 

Q.  llad  you  heard  of  the  shooting  of  Taylor  Hawkins  iu  the  fourth 
ward  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names. 

Q.  About  ten  miles  from  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  Not  by  that  name.  I 
heard  of  a  good  many  things  of  the  sort,  but  the  names  I  do  not  know, 
and  perhaps  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  shooting  of  George  Washington  on  the  Green- 
ville Springs  road,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  wards,  and  the  burning  of 
him  with  coaloil  ? 

The  Witness.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  In  January,  1876. 

The  Witness.  1  may  have  heard  of  it.  At  that  time  there  were  a 
good  many  such  instances  that  I  do  not  recollect  of.  I  cannot  locate 
them.  I  would  remark,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  those  were  all  re- 
mote from  me. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  shooting  of  Johnson  Stewart,  shot  dead  on 
Gilbert  Thomas's  place  in  the  fourth  ward,  nine  miles  from  Baton  Rouge, 
February  16,  1876  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name.  I  heard  of  the 
instance,  I  think. 

Q.  And  of  Hugh  Zugua,  or  any  such  name  as  that,  in  the  seventh 
ward  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  hanging  of  Major  Selve,  on  Joshua  Alexan- 
der's place,  in  the  fourth  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  not  of  any  special  in- 
stance. 1  heard  of  a  good  many  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of 
or  the  particular  circumstances. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  hanging  of  Charley  Robertson,  hanged  on 
Granville  Pierce's  place,  tenth  ward,  seven  miles  from  Baton  Rouge  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  shooting  of  Brister  Harrison,  shot  to  death, 
also  throat  cut,  in  the  eleventh  ward,  between  Beaver  Pond  and  Sandy 
Creek,  on  March  26,  1876  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Of  the  dhooting  to  death  of  Henderson  Pointer,  on  the  plantation 
«f  Fugua,  in  the  fourth  ward,  twelve  miles  from  Baton  Rouge  f — A.  1 
do  not  recollect  of  hearing  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  shooting  of  John  Jackson,  on  G.  C.  Mills's 
place,  in  the  fourth  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  hanging  of  William  Y.  Payne  in  the  third 
ward  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  And  of  Sandford  Smith,  in  September,  1876,  killed  in  the  eleventh 
ward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Paul  Johnson,  on  the  Tom  Kearney  place,  in  the  fourth  ward  f 
— A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Arch  Stewart,  shot  to  death  on  his  ownj^nlaig^ ^leven  miles  from 
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Baton  Roagef — ^"A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that.    I  knew  the  party.    That 
was  the  reason  I  recollect  the  name. 

Q.  Oq  April,  1876,  Joe  Johnson  burned  in  his  hoas9  and  shot  to 
death  in  the  eleventh  ward;  was  constable  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know  anything  of  that. 

Q.  Of  Alice  Gilbert,  threatened  with  being  hung  and  a  rope  being 
pat  around  her  neck!— A.  I  heard  of  that.  I  do  not  know  anything 
aboat  it,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  a  man  named  Foster,  another 
named  Rhodes,  another  named  Martin,  who  were  killed  at  Mount 
Pleasant  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  of  the  killing  of  parties  up  there,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  names,  and  cannot  even  locate  the  time. 

Q.  Had  yon  heard  of  the  killing  of  Monroe  Beechum  in  the  fourth 
vard?— A.  I  have  heard  the  name  frequently  mentioned  in  that  con- 
nection since  I  have  been  in  New  Orleans.    I  did  not  hear  of  it  at  home. 

Q.  You  have  stated  all  you  have  heard  of,  and  all  you  have  not ! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  the  instances  if  they  ocourred 
at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  names.  Those  were  all  in  a  re- 
mote section  of  the  parish  from  me. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  the  difficulty  at  Mount  Pleasant  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  own  ward  you  say  there  were  no  difficulties? — A. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  there  within  a  year  or  two  years;  not  a 
single  case  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  republican  majority  there  was  two  hundred! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
made  up  of  votes,  however,  from  Baton  Kouge.  With  regard  to  the  vote 
proper  in  the  parish,  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  material  ditierence  in 
the  majorities  between  the  two  parties.  The  vote  was  cast  when  I  left 
there,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  difference  of 
bat  very  few  votes.  The  balance  of  the  vote  came  from  Baton  Rouge 
in  the  afternoon,  as  I  explained.  Finding,  probably,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  vote  in  town,  a  very  large  number  came  t^)  that  as  baing  the 
nearest  ward  to  the  town,  and  voted  there. 

Q.  You  attended  no  republican  meetings,  I  believe  you  said  ?— A.  I 
do  not  recollect  of  attending  one. 

Q.  And  only  two  or  three  democratic  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  which  was  the  barbecue  at  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Baton  Rouge  during  the  summer! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  there  all  summer. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  there,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
compelUng  any  officers  of  the  parish  to  resign  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not 
present, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  arrest  of  some  men  charged  with  the  offense 
of  compelling  them  to  resign,  or  some  offense  connected  with  their  res- 
igDation — compulsory  resignation  f 

The  Witness.  Did  I  hear  of  the  arrest  of  parties  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

The  W^iTNESS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  arrest  of 
any  snch  parties,  as  I  know  of;  at  all  events,  I  do  not  recollect  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  arrested  and  brought  to  New  OrleansI 
A  0,  yes,  sir ;  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  returned  ! — A.  They  were  only  gone  a 
few  days. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Baton  Rouge  when  they  returned  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  was. 

Q.  Yon  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  !^A.  I  was  present  one 
morning  upon  the  return  of  some  of  the  parties  from  New  Orleans.  I 
was  there  accidentally,  but  what  party  it  was  I  do  not  recollect,  j    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  citizens  were  called  out  to  meet  them ! 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  while  the  crowd  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  the  reception  f—A.  I  went  on  board  with  a 
passenger,  a  young  lady,  and  wasn't  with  the  party. 

Q.  You  did  not  participate  in  the  proceedings  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  found 
the  party  there  when  I  met  the  boat  there,  and  they  retired  whilst  I 
was  on  board  the  boat. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  of  the  organizations  in  the  procession  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  a  number  of  alleged  outrages 
and  murders  said  to  have  been  committed  in  your  parish  during  the  last 
canvass,  extending  back  beyond.  You  heard  of  those  cases,  doctor ;  what 
did  you  hear  assigned  as  the  cause  of  those  acts  of  violence  ? — A.  It 
was  in  a  section  of  the  parish  where  the  people  are  cotton-planters  and 
stock-raisers.  I  understood — it  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  about 
the  town— that  those  people  were  being  depredated  upon  severely,  to 
their  serious  detriment,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  convict  the  prin- 
cipals. If  they  were  arrested,  they  were  turned  loose,  and  there  was  no 
punishment  for  crime  in  that  section  of  the  parish.  I  understood  the 
people  took  hold  of  the  matter  for  their  own  protection. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  it  was  the  administration  of  lynch-law  to 
suppress  that  kind  of  depredation  and  thieving  which  you  understood 
characterized  that  section  of  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  political  reasons  assigned  for  these  murders, 
hanging,  shooting,  &c.  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.    It  was  not  during 
the  time  of  political  excitement  at  all,  and  1  do  not  think  they  had  tbe 
remotest  connection  with  politics. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam  Payne! — A.  I  cannot  recollect  of  individual  cases,  not  being 
familiar  with  them  and  not  knowing  any  of  the  parties. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  assigned  as  a  reason  of  the  death  of  the  party 
in  any  particular  case  that  I  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  have  understood 
that  the  death  of  all  these  parties  who  were  killed  in  that  section  of  tbe 
parish  that  I  heard  the  names  of,  was  caused  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
thieves,  cattle-stealers,  or  cotton-sellers,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  heard  that  from  white  people,  did  j^oul — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Democrats  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  democrats.  I 
did  not  ask  the  question.  I  did  not  think  about  it  in  connection  with 
politics.  It  was  not  during  the  campaign,  and  there  was  no  political 
issue  at  all.    I  had  no  idea  that  it  had  any  reference  to  politics  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  taken  much  part  in  political  affairs  f — A.  No,  sir; 
not  a  very  active  part. 

Q.  Until  you  were  nominated  for  the  legislature  you  had  not  mingled 
much  in  such  matters? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  took  any  more  active 
part  then  than  before. 

Q.  Then  I  supi>ose  you  did  not  take  any  particularly  active  part  at 
all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  more  than  in  my  own  ward,  or  the  ward  adjoining. 

Q.  Those  two  wards  were  pretty  quiet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  a  great  many  acts  of  violence  committed  in 
the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  ten  or  twelve  months  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  You  heard  of  none  during  the  summer! — A.  On  the  contrary,  I 
took  particular  pains  to  inquire,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any  during  tbe 
summer  or  during  the  campaign.  i    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  None  I  have  mentioDed  f — A.  None  of  them  occarred  daring  that 
time.    If  they  did,  I  did  uot  hear  of  it. 

Q,  William  Payne,  12th  of  June,  1876  !— A.  That  was  previous  to 
the  campaign  or  political  excitement. 

Q.  When  do  you  claim  the  political  excitement  commenced  T — A. 
September  or  October.  The  parties  were  organized  the  latter  part  of 
Aagost  or  September. 

Q.  You  call  that  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  my  idea  of  it.    The  parties  made  the  nominations. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Sandford  Smith,  killed  in  the  eleventh 
ward.  That  was  after  the  campaign  commenced  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  my  date 
of  it,  at  least. 

Q.  And  Paul  Johnson  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  that  instance  at  all. 
That  was  some  twenty-five  miles,  and  perhaps  more,  from  my  part  of  the 
parish. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  any  armed  bodies  of  men  in  the  parish,  did 
yoa,  riding  about  in  any  part  of  the  parish? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
daring  the  summer. 

Q.  In  the  spring  did  you  ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  them.  I  simply 
heard  of  this  killing,  which  they  said  was  done  by  armed  bodies  of  men. 
1  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Those  were  colored  men  you  heard  of  being  killed  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  some  white  and  some  colored. 

Q.  How  many  white ! — A.  The  only  name  I  recollect  of  among  the 
killed  at  all  was  that  of  this  man  Arch.  Stewart. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  only  one  whose 
name  I  recollect,  because  he  is  the  only  one  I  knew. 

Q.  What  cause  did  you  hear  assigned  for  his  death  ? — A.  That  he  was 
a  very  outrageous  character  and  a  bad  man,  and  I  knew  he  had  been 
notoriously  a  bad  man. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  What  were  his  politics  ! — A.  1  have  no  idea. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lane  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  E.  W.  CRICHTOX. 

New  Orleans,La.,  January  5, 1877. 

E.  W.  Crichton  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  the  twelfth  ward.    I 
have  been  residing  there  in  the  twelfth  ward. 

Q.  In  what  parish! — A.  East  Baton  Eouge  Parish. 

Q.  Were  yoa  residing  there  last  summer,  and  down  to  and  including 
the  time  of  the  election  in  November  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  t — A.  In  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  In  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  not  at  the  twelfth  ward  poll  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A. 
Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  twelfth  ward  polling-place  from  the  city  of  Baton 
Boage ! — A.  Six  miles,  1  think. 

Q.  Is  the  tenth  ward  polling-place  beyond  that ;  still  further  from  the 
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city  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  about  the  tenth  ward  polling-place, 
have  not  been  down  that  road  but  a  very  short  distance. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  or  attend  political  meetings  in  the  twelfth 
ward  during  the  last  canvass;  and  if  so,  the  meetings  of  what  political 
party  ? — A.  I  went  to  two  democratic  political  meetings. 

Q.  Where  were  they  held? — A.  One  at  Laramour's  store  and  the 
other  at  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  presided  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Laramour's 
store ! 

The  Witness.  Who  spoke  there  on  that  occasion,  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  McDonald.  No;  who  presided  at  the  meeting! 

A.  Norwood  was  the  president  of  the  club  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  colored 
n.an. 

Q.  Was  he  present  at  the  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  presided  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  spoke  there  on  that  occasion  ! — A.  Well,  there  were  several 
colored  men  spoke ;  mostly  colored  men. 

Q.  Most  of  the  speakers  were  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  at  that  meeting  ! — A.  I  never  thought 
much  about  it;  but,  I  reckon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
persons. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  was  colored! — A.  I  reckon,  two  colored 
men  to  one  white  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  club  numbered! — A.  At  diflferent  times! 
At  one  time  there,  just  before  the  election,  I  happened  to  look  on  the 
books  there  one  day,  and  saw  that  there  were  over  one  hundred.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  names.    I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  oi*  them  was  colored  ! — A.  Most  all 
of  them. 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  colored  men  seem  to  take  in  the  political 
meeting  that  you  attended  there  ? — A.  They  seemed  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

Q.  What  zeal  did  they  manifest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  were  sup- 
porting!— A.  They  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  it.  They 
thought  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  They  seemed  to  talk  that 
way  to  me  in  the  fields.  I  have  been  working  hands  there  for  the  last 
four  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  hands  there  for  the  last  four  years,  you 
say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  a  manager  on  the  plantation  close  by 
there. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  effort  made  to  unduly  influence  them  in  unit- 
ing with  the  democratic  party  or  voting  the  democratic  ticket ;  any 
eftbrts  or  attempts  to  injure  them  ! — A.  None  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  In  their  conversations  with  you,  did  they  ever  speak  of  anything 
of  the  sort,  or  attempt  any  intimidation! — ^A.  No,  sir;  1  never  heard  of 
any. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  were  they  volunteer  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic party! — A.  Volunteers.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  voluntarily 
supporting  the  party. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  up  to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  before  the 
election  ! 

The  Witness.  When  did  I  go  to  Baton  Rouge ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes.  You  say  you  voted  in  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  not  in  the  twelfth  ward.    What  time  did  you  go  up  to  the 
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dtj  f— A.  I  went  to  the  city  about  ten  o'clock ;  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock.    I  do  not  know  exactly  the  hour. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  town  during 
the  day  of  election. 

Q.  Were  yoa  at  the  polls  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  three. 

Q.  Three  dififerent  polls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  the  election  conducted  as  to  order! — A. 
There  seemed  to  be  perfect  order. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  T — A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Anything  that  could  intimidate,  or  in  any  manner  prevent  or 
hinder  persons  from  voting  as  they  pleased  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  anything 
of  the  kind. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  twelfth  ward  ? — A.  I  have  been 
living  in  the  twelfth  ward  four  years. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  ward  did  you  reside  at  election  !  What  place 
are  you  on  ! — A.  I  am  on  Mr.  Laramour^s  place. 

Q.  What  position  have  you  on  the  place ! — A.  1  was  manager  there 
for  him. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  that  position  ? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  With  that  same  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  place ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  ward  had  you  heard  of  any  violence  committed  during  the 
summer  or  spring  at  all  ! — A.  I  heard  of  some,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
any  particular  names. 

Q.  What  instances  had  you  heard  of  there  ! — A.  I  saw  newspaper 
accoants  of  a  great  many  there,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  names. 

Senator  McDonald.  In  the  twelfth  ward ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  abont  the  twelfth  ward  particularly. 
I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.  I  heard  some  newspaper  accounts  ot 
it  around  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Baton  Rouge  on  election-day  ! — A.  Because  1 
wanted  to  go  into  town  on  a  little  private  business. 

Q.  You  visited  the  polls  on  that  day,  you  say,  in  Baton  Rouge  ! — A. 
Idid. 

Q.  From  curiosity  merely  ! — A.  I  went  to  one  poll  after  voting,  and 
I  went  around  looking  around  with  some  of  my  friends  5  around  the 
town  generally. 

Q.  There  is  a  United  States  force  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  isn't 
there ! — A.  I  believe  there  have  been  some  soldiers  there  in  the  bar- 
racks almost  all  of  the  year. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Baton  Rouge  during  the  summer  ! — A.  I  used  to  go 
there  on  Sundays  to  church,  but  at  no  other  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  there  at  the  time  the  men  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  New  Orleans,  with  reference  to  driving  Judge  Davis  away  from 
Baton  Rouge  ! — A.  I  was  in  town  on  Sunday,  and  I  heard  somebody  in 
chorch  say  something  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  they  arrived  back  ! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  in  the  democratic  club  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all  ! — A.  iNo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  order  No.  298  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  reside  before  you  came  to  Louisiana! — A.  In 
Virginia. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday  morning,  January  6, 1877,  at  10  a.  m. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAMS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  6,  1877. 
The  committee  met  parsuaut  to  adjournment. 

Augustus  Willia^is  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  East  Eaton  llouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since 
1859. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  The  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  When  were  you  subpoenaed  to  attend  before  this  committee  ? — A. 
Monday,  I  believe,  sir.  I  think  it  was  Monday.  I  left  Baton  Rouge 
Thursday  evening.    I  was  summoned  to  appear  here  January  2d. 

Q.  Have  you  been  subpoenaed  again  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  second  subpoena  has  been  served  on  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  here  at  the  instance  of  Judge  Camx)bell, 
were  you  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  did  you  report  to  Judge  Campbell  ? — A.  I 
reported  here ;  I  brought  some  papers  here,  and  I  came  here  on  Thurstlay 
evening,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  reported  here  on  Thursday  evening  ! — A.  I  believe  it  was 
Thursday  evening;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  are  you  engaged  in  at  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  Running  a  paper. 
I  am  business  manager  of  a  paper. 

Q.  Business  manager  of  what  paper  ? — A.  A  paper  named  the  "  Grand 
Era;  "  a  republican  paper. 

Q.  Who  is  the  editor  of  that  paper  ? — A.  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ! — A.  He  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Is  he  a  State  senator ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  he  is  a  State  senator 
from  that  parish. 

Q.  Is  he  a  State  senator  from  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  electoral  candidates  last 
summer  and  fall? — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  whose  name  appears  there. as  a  candidate  for  elector 
for  the  State  at  large  ? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  To  which  one  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong  ? — A.  Well,  I 
am  what  you  would  call  a  conservative  republican ;  justice  to  all  men. 

Q.  A  conservative  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  don't  believe  in  strict 
party  lines. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  engaged  during  the  last  political  campaign,  that 
closed  on  the  7th  of  November  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  on  the  day  of  the  election  or  previously  * 

Senator  McDonald.  From  the  time  the  canvass  opened  in  the  parish 
until  the  day  of  election,  where  were  you  engaged  ? — A.  I  have  been  at 
Baton  Rouge  all  the  time.  Once  or  twice  I  believe  I  was  here.  I  was 
sent  here  once  by  a  mass-meeting  that  we  had  there  to  have  a  parish 
appointed.    I  have  been  in  Baton  Rouge  ever  since. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  the  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Conducting  this  paper  as  the  business  manager  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  political  meeting  held  at  Baton  Rouge; 
in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  believe  I  was  president  of  the  first  one 
held  there.    I  was  president  of  the  mass-meeting. 
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Q.  You  were  presideat  of  the  first  mass-meeting  held  there  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  atteni  the  others  that  were  held  there! — A.  Some  of 
them.  Some  of  them  I  did  uot,  because  I  was  ill  aud  not  able  to  attend 
the  last  one. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Hunt,  the  attorney-jjeneral,  spoke,  and 
some  others  ! — ^A.  I  a^^tended  that.  The  one  that  Governor  Packard  and 
others  spoke  at,  I  didn't  attend  that ;  I  was  unwell. 

Q.  You  attended  the  meeting  at  which  General  Hunt  and  others 
spoke  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  meeting  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  believe 
that  was  held  some  two  weeks  or  ten  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  there  a  republican  meeting  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on  Monday, 
the  day  preceding  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  attended  that  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  attend  that  meeting.  There  was  a  member  of  my  society  died, 
and  I  am  the  steward  of  the  society.  I  had  to  go  and  see  him  laid  out 
and  dressed.  I  didn't  attend  the  meeting  therefore.  I  attended  his 
faneral  instead.    That  was  on  the  6th  of  November. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  or  did  you  attend  any  democratic  meetings 
that  were  held  there? — A.  I  believe  I  attended  one  of  them.  It  was 
right  at  my  office;  right  across  the  street  from  the  office  there;  at  the 
State-house  ground,  right  across  the  street. 

Q.  There  was  a  barbecue  meeting  at  which  General  Nicholls  and  others 
spoke! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  meeting  at  which  General  Nicholls 
spoke. 

Q.  That,  you  say,  was  right  across  the  street  from  your  oflBce  ? — A. 
TfcS  sir ;  from  my  office. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  ground  during  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  just 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  going  to  my  house  to  dinner  and  back  again. 

Q.  What  was  that  character  of  that  meeting  as  to  attendance ;  state 
whether  the  attendance  was  large  or  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was 
large.  It  seemed  there  was  people  there  from  several  parishes.  Some 
I  knew  from  West  Baton  Rouge,  and  some  I  believe  was  from  Living- 
ston, and  some  from  East  Feliciana,  I  believe.  I  don't  know,  I  believe 
there  was  some  from  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  People  attended  that  from  various  parishes  around  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  barbecue  occasion,  and  drew  out  a  large  crowd  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  pretty  large  crowd. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  attendance  would  you  say  was  colored  ! — 
A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say.  There  was  a  good  many  there.  It  was 
on  Saturday,  and  generally  on  Saturday  we  have  a  good  many  i)eople 
in  town. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  majority  of  colored  people  attended  that 
meeting! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  majority  of  colored 
people. 

Q.  Not  a  majority  of  the  colored  people  of  the  place  there ;  but  was 
there  a  majority  of  colored  people  attending  there  in  the  crowd  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  believe  there  was;  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  majority  of 
colored  people  there. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  meeting ;  not  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  of  course, 
but  of  the  persons  attending  the  meeting.  Which  formed  the  largest 
part  of  the  crowd — the  colored  or  the  white  people  I — A.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  the  white  ones.  There  was  a  group  of  colored  men  in  the  pro- 
cession formed  there.    I  looked  into  one  crowd,  aud  it  looked  like  fifty 
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and  some  odd,  and  in  another  a  little  larger.  They  were  from  Mr.  Grar- 
dere's,  in  the  ninth  ward,  and  others  from  Mr.  Laramore's.  The 
white  people  outnumbered  them  on  account  of  the  display  on  horseback. 
It  made  them  look  better  than  those  who  were  walking,  and  than  those 
who  came  in  wagons  and  carts. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  colored  people  at  that  meeting  f — 
A.  I  considered  there  was  a  pretty  large  attendance. 

Q.  Taking  part  in  the  meeting  f — A.  Well,  they  were;  they  staid  there ; 
they  were  in  the  procession.    They  came  there. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  procession  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  were  not  permitted 
to  go  inside  of  the  building  until  they  showed  their  tickets ;  those  who 
wanted  dinner,  some  said  they  had  to  get  tickets,  ribbons,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  before  they  could  get  in. 

Q.  Into  the  dinner? — A.  Inside  of  the  State-house  grounds. 

Q.  Where  the  dinner  was  set! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  large  number  who  went  inside  and  took  part  in  the 
dinner! — A.  Yes;  a  good  many  went  in,  and  a  good  many  didn't  go. 
I  remarked  to  some  that  they  had  better  go  in  if  they  wanted  to  get 
their  dinner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  stand  near  the  fence? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  near  the  fence, 
in  the  corner,  right  straight  across  the  street  from  the  office. 

Q.  They  could  hear  as  well  outside  as  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it  myself. 

Q.  On  the  outside  of  the  fence,  around  there  near  the  stand  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  was  right  in  the  corner  of  the  fence. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  those  were  dinner-tickets  which  were  issued 
to  those  who  wanted  to  go  in  to  dinner  ? — A.  It  was  a  ribbon  to  pass 
them  in  on,  I  believe ;  that  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  Those  who  had 
no  ribbon  couldn't  go  in.  I  noticed  there  was  one  man  who  changed  his 
coat  and  put  on  another  ribbon.  He  had  on  a  blue  ribbon  ;  he  changed 
his  coat  and  put  on  a  red  ribbon,  and  went  in  and  got  another  dinner. 

Q.  He  took  two  meals  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  hungry. 

Q.  You  were  not  inside  of  the  yard  that  day  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speeches  made  that  day  by  Governor  Nicholls  and 
others  who  spoke  there  I — A.  I  believe  I  heard  one  or  two  of  them  speak, 
but  I  don't  recollect  what  the  gentlemen's  names  are.  I  was  standing 
at  the  door  at  the  office— right  in  the  door,  on  the  step,  which  was  about 
thirty  feet  from  where  they  were  speaking. 

Q.  Only  about  thirty  feet  from  your  office-door  to  where  they  were 
speaking  f — A.  Yes;  thirty  or  forty  feet,  just  across  the  street. 

Q.  Those  colored  people  who  were  there  taking  part  in  the  meetiog, 
were  they  in  the  procession  that  was  formed  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  were  ia 
the  procession. 

Q.  Did  they  join  in  cheering  ! — A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cheering 
going  on,  I  couldn't  tell  what  they  cheered  at.  Some  of  them  came  from 
the  county  cheering  in  Mr.  Laramor^s  wagons;  from  those  who  came 
from  down  the  coast,  in  the  ninth  ward,  I  didn't  hear  much  cheering. 

Q.  The  Laramore  settlement  had  banners,  hadn't  they ! — A.  Yes,  I 
believe  they  had  banners,  and  mottoes,  I  believe,  which  was  on  them. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  In  the  city  of 
Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  polls  on  that  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  I 
attended  two  polls. 

Q.  Which  polls  did  you  attend? — A.  Poll  one,  at  the  court-house,  and 
the  other  one  at  the  Free  Market  Hall. 
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Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  court-house  poll  during  the  time  ? — A. 
1  was  to  and  fro.     1  would  go  backward  and  forward. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  attendance  of  voters  there  that  day  ? — A.  Yery 
lar^;  a  large  naraber  from  other  wards  of  the  parish,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  over  the  parish,  are  you  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  how  many  other  wards  did  you  meet  persons  there  on  that 
(lay !— A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  seen  some  from  the  twelfth  ;  some  from 
the  sixth  ward ;  some  from  the  thirteenth  ward ;  some  from  the  fourth 
ward ;  and  two  or  three  from  the  seventh. 

Q.  Any  from  the  ninth  ward  f 

The  Witness.  From  the  ninth  ward  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  recollect  if  I  did  see  any  from  the  ninth  ward. 
No,  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  from  the  ninth  ward. 

Q.  From  the  tenth  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  saw  two  or  three  from  the  tenth 
ward.  That  man  Sims  Mitchell  and  some  one  else,  whose  name  I  don't 
recollect. 

Q.  How  did  the  election  pass  off  that  day  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge, 
as  to  peace,  order,  and  quietness  t — A.  I  couldn't  say  for  all  the  polls  in 
the  city.  I  can  speak  of  the  two  I  was  at.  That  was  at  the  court-house 
and  Free  Market  Hall.  The  election  seemed  to  be  very  quiet  while  I 
was  there. 

Q.  At  the  courthouse  and  free-market  hall,  you  say,  the  election  was 
ver)* quiet  while  you  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  effort  made  to  intimidate  voters  in  any  way? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  not  while  I  was  there.  I  staid,  may  be,  an  hour  or  two  hours  at 
a  time. 

Q,  Did  any  one  interfere  with  their  right  to  vote? — A.  Xo,  sir;  not 
while  I  was  there.    1  didn't  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  about  voting  at  the  court-house  by  two 
and  two — a  republican  and  a  democratic  ticket  together? — A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  at  the  free-market  hall  I  saw  that.  .  But  that  is  customary.  I 
generally  see  them  doing  that  way.  When  there  is  a  large  number  of 
colored  men  they  generally  come  two  by  two;  but  if  there  are  more 
colored  men  than  white  men,  they  let  in  more  colored  men  than  white 
men. 

Q.  Did  you  fc?ee  any  colored  men  that  day  prevented  from  voting  on 

accoont  of A.  I  didn't    see   any    but  one,  who  was  prevented  on 

account  of  bis  name  not  appearing  on  the  sheet  that  they  had  their 
names  on,  but  that  was  rectitied  afterwards.  The  commissioners  didn't 
allow  him  to  vote  because  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  tally-list. 

Q.  Didn't  appear  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  Didn't  appear  correctly  on  the 
roll. 

Q.  Was  that  afterward  rectified? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was. 
Q.  And  he  afterward  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  simply  objected  to  his  voting  at  that  time  because  of 
the  error  in  the  poll-list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  afterward  corrected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  well  known  in  that  community,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  1  believe  I  am  pretty  well  known,  and  known  as  a  republican. 

Q.  And  known  as  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  interfere  with  you  in  any  way,  or  try  by  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  to  prevent  yon  from  exercising  your  right  of  suffrage  ? — 
A  No,  sir ;  nobody  ever  said  anything  to  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  When  was  you  parish  convention — the  republican  parish  ponven- j 
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tion! — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  September  or  October;  I  don't  recollect 
exactly :  I  cannot  exactly  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  schism  in  the  republican  party  there  f 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean — dissatisfaction  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  I  believe  there  was  right  smart  dissatisfaction. 

Q.  Kight  smart  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  convention  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  exactly  with  the  result  of  the  convention. 

Q.  Was  there  a  division  there  among  the  republicans? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  between  four  parties. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  parties. — A.  I  believe  it  was  between 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  Gilbert.  O'Connor  was  the  nominee  for  the  parish 
judge,  and  a  meeting  of  the  parish  committee  agreed  to  take  Mr. 
O'Connor  off  and  put  Mr.  Shorter  on.  That  seemed  to  give  a  little  dis- 
satisfaction. Mr.  O'Connor's  friends  didn't  like  it.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  member  of  the  house,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Gilbert 
didn't  like  the  way  they  treated  him,  but  I  believe  at  a  meeting  they 
held  on  the  6th  of  November — that  is  the  meeting  I  didn't  attend,  hav- 
ing attended  a  funeral,  as  I  told  you,  of  one  of  the  members  of  my  soci- 
ety— there  was  some  compromise.  What  it  was  I  don't  know.  The 
compromise  was  made  just  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  kind  of  society  was  that  you  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of 
the  members  ? — A.  A  society  for  the  poor.  It  was  a  Catholic  society. 
A  kind  of  a  benevolent  society. 

Q.  One  of  the  members  died  and  you  attended  the  funeral? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  didn't  attend  that  meeting.  But  1  heard  from  other  parties  that 
there  was  a  compromise  made  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  O'Connor  ? — A.  He  used  to  be  a  postmaster  there. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  Living  there  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  living  there  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  agreed  to  have  his  name  withdrawn  or 
not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  believe  I  heard  him  say  that  he 
wouldn't ;  unless  the  people  would  meet  and  request  he  should  go  off,  he 
would  remain  on. 

Q.  But  on  the  Monday  before  the  election  his  name  was  taken  off  !— 
A.  On  the  day  of  the  election — no  ;  they  had  two  sest  of  tickets.  They 
went  out,  I  believe,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  they  were 
withdrawn. 

Q.  His  tickets  were  withdrawn  ! — A.  Taken  in  and  destroyed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  they  were  drawn  in  ? — A.  It  must  have 
been  done  by  mutual  consent  between  the  two  parties. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Connor  ever  consent  to  have  his  tickets  withdrawn,  or 
his  name  withdrawn  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  had  no  talk 
with  him  on  that  point  at  all. 

Q.  AVas  he  not  at  the  polls  during  the  election-day? — A.  He  was  in 
the  morning.  1  seen  him  in  the  morning,  at  the  court-house,  circulating 
his  tickets. 

Q.  And  did  those  tickets  have  Gilbert's  name  on  too? — A.  Some  of 
them  had  Gilbert's  name  on,  and  some  didn't.  Some  had  his  name 
scratched  off,  and  some  with  Lane's  name  inserted  on  the  side,  with  pen 
and  ink. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  great  many  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  friends,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  friends,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  that  arrangement  t— 
A.  There  was.    They  were  dissatisfied. 

Q.  Did  this  dissatisfaction  have  any  effect  upon  the  republican  vote 
there  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  5  I  saw  at  one  time  that  it  caused  some  dis- 
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ntisfactioD  amoDg  them ;  bat  after  a  while  I  saw  them  going  on  and  vot- 
ing, ADd  saying  nothing  abont  it 

Q.  Ton  say  at  one  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  when 
they  foand  it  oatf^A.  Somebody  remarked  to  them,  <^Here  is  a  ticket 
with  Mr.  Lane's  name  on  and  Mr.  Shorter's  name;  look  at  your  ticket; 
joQ  have  got  a  name  scrafx;hed  on  it."  Some  of  them  spoke  np,  and  there 
was  right  smart  to  say  for  a  while ;  right  smart  dissatisfaction.  Some  of 
tbem  said  they  wonld  not  vote  a  scratched  ticket,  bat  that  they  wanted 
another  ticket,  and  then  they  gave  them  another  ticket,  and  they  voted 
it.    And  after  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  it  all  passed  off  very  quietly. 

Q.  Mr.  Lane  had  been  a  candidate  for  nomination  before  that  conven- 
tion, bad  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Gilbert  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  refused  to  abide  by  their  decision  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  I 
took  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  yon  if  Mr.  Lane  was  not  looked  apon  as  a  disor- 
ganizer  by  the  regular  republicans  there ! — A.  Well,  he  was. 

Q.  He  was  looke<I  upon  as  a  disorganizer ;  they  thought  he  was  try- 
ing to  disorganize  the  party  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  thought  that  he  didu't 
do  right. 

Q.  Didn't  that  create  a  good  deal  of  feeling ! — A.  It  did  on  the  first, 
when  the  thing  was  first  done,  but  on  that  day  they  had  a  meeting  at 
the  State-house,  and  they  kind  of  settled  it  among  themselves,  in  some 
way  or  another.  There  was  nothing  more  said  about  Lane.  The  only 
thing  said  was  about  Mr.  Shorter  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Connor  said  he  wouldn't  \^ithdraw  unless  the  people  mi-t 
together  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  and  put  somebody  else  up ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  Mr.  O'Connor  was  concerned,  he  did  seem  to  be  a  candi- 
date, didn't  he? — A.  He  was  a  candidate,  and  had  received  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Q.  He  refused  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  this  committee  ! — A.  He  did. 
He  said  the  committee  had  no  right  to  act  in  that  way,  because  there 
was  no  vacancy.  He  didn't  think  the  committee  had  a  right  to  meet 
and  create  anything,  because  there  was  no  vacancy. 

Q.  Had  no  right  to  nominate  anybody  else  when  there  was  no  va- 
cancy?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  You  say  he  was  circulating  his  tickets  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion ?— A.  Y^es.  When  I  first  went  there  he  was  circulating  his  tickets. 
It  was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  After  1  went  down  to  the  other 
poll,  I  called  back  there  again,  and  I  saw  him  going  towards  the  other 
poll.  Whether  he  circulated  any  there  or  not  I  don  t  know.  He  was 
going  one  way  and  I  was  coming  the  other. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Lane  very  unpopular  with  a  very  large  number  of  the 
repablican  party  in  that  parish  f — A.  I  think  he  was.  He  didn't  get 
bat  three  votes  in  the  convention ;  I  got  twenty-two  votes  in  the  con- 
vention. It  took  the  whole  team  to  defeat  me.  Tbey  all  put  their  hands 
against  me,  and  they  defeated  me. 

Q.  He  only  got  three  votes  in  the  convention  ?— A.  I  believe,  on  the 
first  ballot,  six  votes,  and  then  afterward,  when  balloted  for  again,  he 
got  two  votes,  and  then,  finally,  his  name  was  witfidrawu. 

Q.  And  he  forced  them  to  take  him  up  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A. 
It  was  an  arrangement  made  by  the  parish  committee ;  some  of  his 
friends. 

Q.  Was  Clover  an  active  partisan  for  Lane ! — A.  It  looked  like  it ;  I 
believe  he  was  appointed  through  the  request  of  that  gentleman. 
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Q.  Clover,  the  supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  appointed  ? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  he  was  appointed 
through  the  recommendation  of  that  gentleman,  because  we  had  recom- 
mended some  good  men,  and  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  You  had  recommended  a  citizen  of  the  parish  for  that  position, 
and  he  was  not  appointed,  and  Clover  was! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Clover  a  citizen  of  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  citi- 
zen. He  signed  the  constitution  ten  days,  and  that  made  him  a  citizen 
there.    He  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  come  into  the  parish  ! — A.  He  never  came  there 
until  he  came  as  supervisor.  I  never  seen  him  before;  and  if  he  gained 
any  residence,  he  gained  it  as  supervisor  of  registration. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  appointed  on  Lane's  recommendation  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  he  was,  because  we  recommendetl  somebody.  The  sub- 
committee met  and  recommended  somebody  who  was  not  appointed, 
unless  they  got  it  too  late.    They  didn't  ever  attend  to  it. 

Q.  You  recommended  a  citizen  of  your  parish,  one  who  had  lived 
there,  and  who  knew  your  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  looked  like  Clover  was  a  very  strong  friend  of 
Lane? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  seemed  so. 

Q.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  in  trying  to  force  Lane  on  the  ticket  t— 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly,  1  believe  there  was  something  said  that  waa— 
let  me  see  if  I  can  recollect.  There  was  something  said  like  this,  *'  that 
we  had  better  fix  that  ticket.  It  was  a  weak  ticket,  and  if  we  didn't  he 
would  fix  it,"  or  something  of  that  kind ;  it  would  injure  us. 

Q.  Clover  said  you  had  better  fix  that  ticket  f — A.  It  was  not  him 
that  said  so,  somebody  remarked  that.  Somebody  remarked  that  we 
had  better  fix  that  ticket,  that  it  was  a  weak  one,  and  that  if  we  didn't, 
he  would  fix  it. 

Q.  Clover  fixed  it !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  Clover  to  do  with  fixing  up  your  parish  ticket  for  you  ?-r- 
A.  He  had  nothing  to  do,  as  I  know  of,  but  that  was  the  remark.  He 
didn't  tell  me  so ;  1  heard  somebody  else  remarked  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  talk  about  the  putting  the  name  of  Lane 
on  the  ticket! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  can  recollect  anything  of 
that  kind.  Me  and  him  wasn't  on  good  terms.  He  never  said  much  to 
me.  One  day  I  spoke  about  Colonel  Herron  there  to  him,  about  the  list 
of  commissioners,  and  he  spoke  to  me  very  abruptly.  We  printed  our 
paper  on  Friday,  and  generally  went  to  press  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
By  keeping  the  list  back  he  kept  us  back  until  10  o'clock.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Colonel  Herron  and  some  other  gentlemen  want  to  see  you."  He  said, 
"  If  you  can  attend  to  my  business,  you  had  better  do  it."  Of  course  I 
didn't  say  anything  more  to  him.  I  wanted  him  to  give  me  the  list. 
They  didn't  like  me  very  well,  I  don't  know  for  why. 

Q.  That  is.  Clover ! — A.  Clover  and  some  others.  They  seemed  to 
shun  me  in  everything  they  did,  and  I  noticed  it,  so  that  me  and  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  say  to  one  another. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meetings  in  any  ward  but  yours!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  J  attended  the  republican  meeting — I  believe  I  spoke 
at  the  ninth  ward  at  one  time,  and  in  the  sixth  ward  at  one  time.  I 
l)elieve  we  met  the  doctor  the  Sunday  we  went  out.  Doctor  Dupr^,  and 
we  went  out  to  the  ninth  ward ;  him  and  I  met ;  that  is,  Doctor  Dupre 
had  been  called  to  some  sick  patient,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  both  meetings  held  on  the  same  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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i}.  WLere  was  tbe  nioetin^^  in  the  ninth  ward  held  ? — A.  Uniler  a  tree 
between  Mr.  Ganiere'8  phice  and  Mr.  Loeb^s  store. 

Q.  Down  tbe  river  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

if.  What  was  the  attendance  at  that  meetiu^r  ? — A.  Pretty  lar^e. 

y.  Any  interraption  of  any  kind  had  f — A.  Not  at  all.  It  was  a  very 
<iaiet  and  peaceable  meeting. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democrats  present  f — A.  I  believe  I  seen  some 
few  white  faces,  and  I  suppose  they  were  democrats.  1  couldn't  say. 
They  were  gentlemen  from  the  country  living  down  in  the  neighborhood 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  the  meeting  held  in  the  sixth  ward  that  day  ? — A.  At 
a  place  called  the  stockade. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  large  attendance  there! — A.  There  was  a 
pretty  large  crowd  there. 

Q.  W^ho  spoke  there ;  do  you  remember  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  stopped  to 
take  dinner  at  Mr.  Anderson's,  with  Mr.  Rozens.  Some  five  or  six  of  ns 
stopped  there  and  dined.  When  we  went  there  it  was  just  about  broke 
ap.   There  were  just  a  few  of  them  on  the  road. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  abont  broken  up  when  you  got  to  it  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  all  who  were  at  the  meeting  apparently  in  good  humor,  and 
tbe  proceedings  condncted  in  that  style! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  was  peace- 
able and  quiet  all  the  way  from  what  I  seen,  up  to  the  time  I  left  there. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — A.  Some  time  in  Sep- 
tember, I  believe,  or  October. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge — the  re- 
publican meeting  at  which  you  were  present — was  there  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  political  opponents  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  in 
any  way,  or  to  disturb  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  there  was. 
There  were  but  one  or  two  men  who  spoke  to  the  speaker  while  he  was 
on  the  stand  speaking,  but  he  was  very  quickly  hushed  up  by  the  mayor 
and  some  other  parties  there.  I  believe  a  man  by  the  name  of  Albert 
Foster,  or  something  of  that  kind;  he  said  something  to  interrupt  the 
speaker,  and  1  believe  some  of  the  officers  hushed  him  up  right  away. 
They  told  him  he  couldn't  behave  in  that  manner  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  who  sought  to  interrupt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Albert  Foster  I  believe  his  name  was. 

Q.  And  he  was  silenced  right  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  caused  no  interruption  to  the  meeting! — A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  no  interruption  at  the  meeting  at  that  time.  Everything  went  on 
♦laietly. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  that  parish ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  At  what  session!— A.  1873  and  1874. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  any  memorial 
or  any  complaint  made  to  you  in  reference  to  buying  seed-cotton  at 
night,  and  in  reference  to  other  acts  of  a  similar  kind ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  there  was,  shortly  after  I  went  home  in  the  term  of  the  court ; 
March,  I  believe  it  was,  I  saw  two  young  men  brought  up  there  for  cot- 
ton-stealing. I  believe  something  called  me  there,  to  the  court  house. 
They  were  arrested  at  Port  Hudson,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  their  names  ? — A.  I  believe  one  of  them  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Gaines — Haynes  or  Gaines— Albert  Haynes,  I  believe 
it  was.  I  don't  know  their  names.  He  was  brought  before  the 
coiut  for  cotton-stealing  and  trading  it  off  in  some  store  at  night. 
He  was  convicted,  I  believe.     I  remarked  to  somebody,  then  and 
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there,  that  there  ought  to  be  something  doue  to  prevent  the  trade 
of  cotton  at  night,  as  it  seemed  as  it'  it  was  ruining  the  planters. 
Duiing  that  fall  there  was  a  memorial  sent  to  me  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens  and  colored  citizens.  I  believe  Mr.  J.  C.  Young's 
name  was  attached  to  it.  I  noticed  all  the  names  particularly.  The  |)e- 
tition  was  asking  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  trading  in  cotton  at  night, 
because  the  planters,'  crops  were  being  destroyed  by  their  selling  it  to 
the  neighbors  in  that  way,  to  those  stores  on  the  road,  about  in  the 
place.  I  did  everything  I  could  to  get  the  bill  through,  and  I  did  pass 
it  in  the  house,  but  I  believe  it  failed  before  the  senate.  I  passed  it  in 
the  house  after  great  labor.  Some  of  them  thought  it  was  a  dodge  to 
prevent  people  from  selling  their  crops.  I  showed  them  the  memorial 
signed  by  citizens  of  my  parish,  and  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  all  I  could  to  get  the  bill  passed.  The  judiciary  committee 
had  reported  unfavorably  on  the  bill.  I  asked  to  retain  the  bill  and  let 
me  go  before  the  committee,  and  I  did  so.  I  went  before  Mr.  Davidson's 
committee,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  memorial,  and  so  they 
agreed  to  let  the  bill  pass;  and  it  passed  the  house,  but  it  was  not 
called  up  in  the  senate. 

Q.  It  failed  in  the  senate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  laws  were  not  amended  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  The  protection  you  proposed  was  not  given  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
in  the  year  1874,  as  near  as  1  can  recollect. 

Q.  When  you  returned,  did  you  hear  still  further  complaint  in  refer- 
ence to  that  matter  ? — A.  Yes  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaiut 
about  stock  and  cotton  stealing,  and  so  on.  Wh»le  I  was  there,  I  be 
lieve  I  seen  a  gentleman  up  there  from  Mr.  Bradley's  place  for  killing 
a  cowa  and  another  one  from  Tim.  Cochran's  place. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  During  what  time  ? — A.  During  the  period  of  the  same  court. 
Q.  The  same  court  you  saw  the  men  convicted  at! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
saw  two  or  three  of  them  tried  theie  and  convicted. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Failing  to  obtain  that  legislation,  what  followed  in  that  section  of 
your  parish  in  reference  to  the  burning  of  stores  and  other  outrages  of 
that  kind  f — A.  I  asked  them  why  the  stores  were  burned ;  they  told 
me  they  were  burned  on  account  of  parties  buying  seed-cotton  at  night. 
Then  I  believe  there  was  two  or  three  parties  whipped,  and  so  on.  I 
spoke  about  it,  and  they  told  me  it  was  on  account  of  their  stealing 
people's  stock,  and  so  on.  And  some  of  them  were  hung;  and  the  party 
who  was  hung  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  breast  a  piece  of  paper  about 
stealing  somebody's  stock. 

Q.  Who  are  the  owners  of  these  stores  1 — A.  One  was  Mr.  Nicholas 
Nickwax,  in  the  eighth  ward,  and  the  other  one  was  Bates,  on  the  3IouDt 
Pleasant  place.  One  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  and  Jim  Hyce 
had  one  up  in  Port  Hudson,  so  reported.  Jim  Hyce  and  Brown,  I  be- 
lieve, had  a  store  up  there. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Schloss's  store  burned ! — A.  His  was  burned  when  I  was 
here. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  iu 
the  city.  That  was  last  winter,  I  believe.  I  was  in  the  city  here  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Had  these  depredations  anything  political  connected  with  them, 
or  were  they  the  outgrowth  of  this  cotton-stealing  f — A.  At  that  time 
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there  was  no  political  meeting  or  anything  of  the  sort.  That  was  in 
1875. 

Q.  Down  to  the  spring  of  1876 ! — A..  There  was  considerable  disturb- 
ances going  on  in  the  parish  in  1876.  It  was  so  reported,  and  some  of 
it  was  for  the  same  thing. 

Q.  These  men  who  owned  the  stores,  what  were  their  politics  ? — A. 
It  is  bawl  to  tell.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  Mr.  Nickwax  is  what  you 
may  call  a  conservative  democrat.  Mr.  Bates,  I  believe,  is  said  to  be  a 
republican.  Mr.  Hjce  was  elected  as  a  republican  on  the  republican 
ticket,  a  republican  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Schloss  f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Schlos:?. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Schloss's  politics  are  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  sent  us  an  affidavit  the  other  day  showing  that  he  had  voted 
the  democratic  ticket. — A.  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  is.  1  met  the 
;;enileman  backward  and  forward  in  the  town,  but  I  don't  know  what 
his  politics  is.  There  is  another  gentleman's  store  burned  up,  but  I  can- 
not call  his  name ;  he  used  to  be  there  somewhere. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  political  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  these 
stores! — A.  I  could  not  say.  From  all  I  found  out  these  stores  were 
burned  on  account  of  their  buying  seed-cotton.  I  learned  that  from  col- 
ored and  white  persons.  I  know  that,  not  long  after,  the  mayor  issued  a 
proclatnation  that  no  more  seed  cotton  was  to  be  brought  into  town, 
and  to  be  bought  there ;  that  they  would  not  allow  this  buying  of  seed- 
cotton  any  more.  I  know  there  were  two  gentlemen  who  were  running 
a  gin  there,  and  who  advertised  in  my  paper,  and  they  struck  those 
lines  out  where  it  said  they  would  purchase  seed-cotton.  They  ordered 
those  lines  to  be  stricken  out,  saying  that  they  didn't  buy  any  more 
seed-cotton. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  democratic  meeting  at  which  Governor  Nicholls  was  present 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  your  place  f — A.  About  fifty  or  thirty  feet ; 
it  was  right  across  the  street  from  the  office,  on  the  ground  fronting  the 
oflice,  in  the  corner  of  the  State-house  yard. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  General  Nicholls  speak  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  heard 
that  he  did,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.    I  don^t  know  him. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  a  great  deal  in  their  speeches  about  the  schools 
in  your  parish,  that  the  colored  people  had  no  schools  and  the  taxes 
had  been  all  squandered  ! — A.  If  they  did  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  complaints  of  that  kind 
there  by  the  democrats  t — A.  1  believe  I  heard  some  one  remark,  laugh- 
ingly, in  the  office  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith,  a  kind  of  a  comi- 
cal »i>eaker,  they  said,  spoke  about  it,  but  I  didn't  hear  it  myself. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Since  1859. 

Q.  That  was  addressed  as  an  argument  to  the  colored  people  there, 
was  it  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was ;  I  couldn't  say. 

(^  Did  you  say  that  you  have  been  in  that  parish  for  a  long  time  ? — 
A.  I  h|ive  been  there  ever  since  1859.  I  have  lived  there  ever  since 
1859. 

Q.  Then,  having  lived  there  so  long,  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  schools  there,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  1  believe 
1  am.  I  am  one  of  the  school-directors  myself— was  appointed  about  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  With  reference  to  these  charges  made  by  the  democratic  speakers, 
vhat foundation  had  they!  How  has  the  school-system  been  conducted 
iM  that  parish  ? — A.  lean  speak  for  about  one  year;  we  have  had  schools 
there 
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Q.  Are  the  schools  in  good  conditiou  ? — A.  O,  yes.  AVe  have  bad 
teachers  recommended,  some  of  them,  by  the  citizens  of  the  parish  upon 
their  petition  to  the  board.  1  worked  very  hard  myself  to  have  one  or 
two  of  them  appointed. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  have  all  the  schools  that  they  desired  to 
have,  and  that  they  considered  they  ought  to  have  ? — A.  We  have  all 
that  their  means  would  allow.  Each  ward  is  apportioned  to  so  much, 
and  the  teachers  are  paid  according  to  that. 

Q.  lias  the  school  fund  been  disbursed  wisely  and  honestly? — A. 
From  what  I  know,  I  think  it  has  been  disbursed  according  to  the  law. 

Q.  Have  the  teachers  in  that  parish  been  promptly  paid  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  know  they  have  been  paid,  tor  a  notice  is  put  in  the  paper  before- 
hand to  tell  them  what  day  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  get  their  pay.  1 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  all  right,  for  I  was  there  several  times  and  saw  the 
teachers  draw  their  money. 

Q.  How  are  the  school-warrants  issued  in  that  parish ;  are  they  not 
all  paid  ujp  promptly  ? — A.  They  are  issued  to  each  party,  unless  they 
are  transferred  to  somebody.  And  then  if  they  are  transferred  to  some- 
body, still  the  party  transferring  has  to  be  present  in  order  to  enable  the 
party  who  holds  the  paper  to  draw  the  money. 

Q.  The  warrants  are  paid  promptly  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Tlfose  warrants  are  regarded  as  about  as  good  as  cash,  are  they 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  ta  ke  them  as  cash  any  day. 

Q.  Will  the  community  take  them  as  cash  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Nick- 
wax  takes  them  as  cash,  and  merchants  there. 

Q.  Then,  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  school  affairs  in  this  parish, 
you  think  the  distribution  has  been  good,  and  that  the  school-funds 
have  been  disposed  of  fairly  and  honestly! — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  since 
I  have  been  on  the  board,  it  has  been  so ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  city  indebtedness  left  out  when  the  tw^o  boards  was  separated. 
This  board  I  am  on  now  paid  the  whole  indebtedness. 

Q.  That  was  more  than  three  years  ago  I — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  indebtedness  was  created  when  the  two  boards  were  acting 
independently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  when  Judge  Davis  was  on  the  city 
board ;  and  the  legislature  has  since  made  some  provision  to  wipe  out 
the  city  board  and  to  make  all  one  board. 

Q.  The  colored  people  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  there  and 
how  the  school-fund  had  been  distributed  there,  did  they  not,  pretty 
much  all  over  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  they  all  send  the  children  to 
school. 

Q.  Then  the  argument  that  the  school- fund  was  squandered,  and  that 
there  were  no  schools  there,  would  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  colored  people  there  as  to  its  truth  ! — A.  I  don't  think  it 
could  have  any  effect,  because  I  know  there  was  a  committee  of  demo- 
cratic gentlemen  called  on  me  to  find  out  about  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  I  took  pains  and  hunted  up  everything,  and  put  it  before  the 
committee  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  every  ward  of  the  city. 

Q.  Then  the  stress  laid  upon  the  argument  of  the  democratic  speakers 
would  not  have  much  force  on  the  colored  people  there,  would  it,  and 
wouldn't  influence  their  votes  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  it  ought  to. 
If  you  choose,  I  can  name  the  wards  to  you,  so  that  you  cau  judge  for 
yourselves. 

Q.  Are  there  some  white  teachers  employed  there f— A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
good  many. 

Q.  Some  democratic  teachers  employed  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  with  refercDce  to  the  proportion  as  hetween  the  white  and 
the  colored ;  is  the  proportion  abont  equal ! — A.  iJearly  equal.  We 
hare  in  the  first  ward — my  ward — two  white  schools  and  two  colored 
M^hools;  and  in  the  second  ward  we  have  one  white  school  and  one  col- 
ored school,  and  so  on  all  over  the  parish. 

Q.  The  distribution  of  school  affairs  in  that  city  is  under  the  control 
of  repablicans  T — A.  Yes  5  the  board,  I  believe,  has  two  or  three  vacan- 
cies on  it. 

Senator  McMillan.  So  far  as  that  argument  is  concerned,  I  don't 
know  that  1  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  you. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  democratic  meetinpf  near  the  State-house  ? — 
-V.  Yes;  at  the  State-house  ground;  right  in  the  ground  there;  in  the 
comer  of  the  ground. 
Q.  There  was  a  barbecue  there  f — A.  Yes ;  it  was  called  a  barbecue. 
Q.  Was  there  a  fence  around  the  State-house  ^ound  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  large  iron  fence,  and  you  can  look  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
Q.  Where  was  the  speaking  f — A.  In  the  east  corner  of  the  yard. 
Q.  Where  was  the  crowd  that  attended  that  meeting ;  outside  of  the 
fence  f — A.  The  colored  people  were  mostly  outside  of  the  fence,  and 
the  white  people  mostly  inside.    It  was  very  crowded  in  there,  and  they 
didn't  get  in  until  nearly  mealtime. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  outside  of  the  fence,  and  the  colored  people  were 
outside  of  the  fence! — A.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  outside.  Insiile  were  the 
white  people,  with  some  few  exceptions. 

Q.  Where  was  the  dinner  ? — A.  That  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boQJBe ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
Q.  Inside  of  the  fence  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Persons  going  into  dinner  from  the  outside  would  have  to  go 
through  the  gate  t — A.  Yes ;  go  through  the  gate.  There  were,  1  be- 
lieve, some  four  or  five  peace  officers,  city  officers. 

Q.  When  people  would  come  at  the  gate  to  go  to  dinner,  how  would 
they  get  through  f — A.  I  heard  some  one  remarked,  some  of  the  crowd, 
and  say,  "  You  have  got  to  get  your  ribbons  on  if  you  want  to  go  iu  and 
get  your  dinner,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  colored  people  who  desired  to  go  on  the^ inside  of  the  fence  had 
to  get  a  ribbon  in  order  to  get  dinner! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I 
heard.  What  amused  me  was,  during  the  time  I  was  standing  there, 
one  old  man  come  out  after  having  his  dinner,  and  he  changed  his  coat, 
takiog  off  a  blue  ribbon  that  he  had  on  and  putting  on  a  red  ribbon,  and 
went  in  and  got  dinner  the  second  time. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  black  people  outside  of  the  fence  went  into 
dinner! — ^A.  Well  there  were  a  great  many  colored  people  who  went  in 
and  got  dinner ;  I  cannot  tell  what  pro|)ortion,  but  a  great  many  went  in. 
Some  of  them  didn't  get  none.  There  was  not  enough  for  the  crowd 
that  was  there. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  crowd  that  was  outside,  then,  didn't  get  into  din- 
ner at  all  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  number  of  that  class  that  didn't  go  in  and  get 
A'mner  among  the  colored  people  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  good  many. 
The  street  was  full.  There  is  a  short  space  between  my  office  and  this 
place,  and  it  was  crowded  all  the  time  during  the  meeting.  A  great 
many  went  in  and  got  dinner,  and  a  great  many  didn't  go  in. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  ! — A.  I  conld  not  exactly 
tell  you.  I  don't  know  whether  the  meeting  was  two  weeks  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election.   May  be  it  was  a  little  longer ;  I  couldn't  ex- 
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actly  tell  unless  I  bad  the  paper  giving  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  meeting  held  there  near  election-day  f — A. 
I  believe  that  is  the  only  meeting  that  was  held  there.  It  was  a  general 
meeting  by  the  democrats.  I  believe  there  was  a  meeting  every  Satur- 
day all  over  the  country.    I  so  heard  it  stated. 

Q.  This  democratic  meeting  you  have  spoken  of  was  held  on  Saturday 
in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday,  because  I  recol 
lect  when  I  came  out  of  the  office  there  was  a  great  crowd  about  my 
office ;  I  remarked  to  some  one  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  office. 

Q.  Do  a  great  number  of  colored  people  get  into  the  city  of  Baton 
Eouge  on  Saturday  to  transact  their  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great 
many  of  them  come  in  to  transact  business  on  Saturday. 

Q.  They  were  generally  unemployed  on  that  day,  preparing  their 
business  for  the  uext  w^ek  f-^A.  Xo  one  works  on  Saturday,  except  some 
sugar-planters.    Them  they  stopped  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  black  people  in  town  that  Saturday  on 
business,  or  matters  of  their  own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  Saturday  there 
are  a  great  many  there. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  with  reference  to  the  nominating  convention  of 
the  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ticket  nominated  by  the  convention  contained  the  names  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  a«  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a 
candidate  for  sheriff! — A.  For  parish  judge. 

Q.  That  was  the  result  of  the  convention  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  had  been  some  efforts  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Lane  for  the  legis- 
lature, and  some  other  for  parish  judge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Shorten's  friends. 

Q.  Before  the  convention  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  the  convention  was  that  the  friends  of  Lane 
thought  he  ought  to  have  been  nominated  and  Shorten's  friends  thought 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  nominated  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nary  one  didn't 
get  no  nomination. 

Q.  Was  the  disaffection  about  that  matter  any  greater  than  would 
ordinarily  occur  between  members  of  the  same  party  and  their  friends, 
being  candidates  for  office? — A.  There  was  none  after  the  convention. 

Q.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction  at  all? — A.  No,  sir.  If  any  one  should 
have  been  so,  it  should  have  been  me,  because  the  whole  element  put 
themselves  together  because  I  had  the  nomination  square.  I  am  the 
only  one  who  should  be  dissatisfied.  It  took  the  whole  team  to  defeat 
me. 

Q.  It  Avas  not  until  after  the  convention  sometime  that  there  was  any 
competition  between  the  friends  of  these  parties? — A.  There  was  on  just 
the  day  before  election,  the  day  the  attorney-general  spoke  there. 
1  believe  it  was  on  that  Monday,  somewhere  near  about  that  time,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  parish  committee  called. 

Q.  That  was  to  settle  some  difference  between  the  friends  of  Lane 
and  Gilbert  and  O'  Connor  and  Shorten  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  member 
of  the  parish  committee,  and  Mr.  Shorten  sent  for  me  to  come  there,  and 
1  went  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  before  the  election? — A.  Not  very  long  before 
the  election;  a  week  or  so,  I  reckon.  They  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  op 
there  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  but 
they  did  not  notify  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  meeting,  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  in  there  they  wanted  me  to  assist  them  to  throw  this  thing  off; 
and  I  went  in  and  voted  against  it.    In  my  judgment,  after  I  made  my 
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ar^meut  I  tlionght  I  had  defeated  tbe  motion,  but  there  was  au  ap- 
p^  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  The  president  of  the  parish 
committee,  he  left  the  chair  and  called  somebody  else  to  the  chair 

Senator  McMillan.  I  don't  care  about  having  you  state  all  that  oc- 
curred in  detail. — A.  I  just  want  to  show  the  w  hole  thing  as  it  occurred. 

Senator  McMillan.  It  was  not  in  reference  to  that  particularly  that 
I  want  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  have  no  doubt  your  action  in  the  mat- 
ter was  entirely  proper.  The  decision  of  the  committee  was  that 
Gilbert's  name  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  ticket  and  Lane's  name 
pot  on  f — A.  They  so  stated,  but  I  didn't  consider  it  was  that  way. 

Q.  That  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Shorten's  name  was  put  on  instead  of  O'  Connors  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  on  election-day  the  friends  of  these  different  parties,  for  the 
sake  of  the  unity  of  the  republican  party,  concluded  to  take  everything 
as  it  was  arranged  on  the  ticket,  didn't  they  f — A.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it  I  understood  it  that  way  up  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  They 
said  it  was  fixed  up  at  that  meeting  while  I  was  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  member  of  my  society. 

Q.  Then  the  republicans  generally  in  that  parish  felt  such  an  earnest 
desire  to  have  a  united  vote  for  the  republican  ticket  that  they  sunk  all 
their  differences,  and  voted  the  ticket  that  was  presented  to  them  on 
election-day  ?  That  whatever  they  might  have  thought  about  it,  they 
were  determined  to  vote  the  ticket  that  was  before  the  people  on  elec- 
tioDday  f — A.  With  some  exceptions.    Some  did  and  some  did  not. 

Q.  So  a  few  did  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  election-day  the  tickets 
that  were  printed  in  the  morning  at  first — at  7  o'clock  both  parties  had 
a  ticket  out. 

Q.  Early  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  they  withdrawn  ? — A.  About  10  or  11  o'clock  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  some  of  his  friends  withdrew  their  tickets  and  supported 
tbe  other  ticket. 

Q.  The  ticket  was  withdrawn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  more  diflSculty  in  regard  to  that  matter  there  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  difficulty,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  that  occurred  take 
away  any  republican  votes  from  the  national  and  State  ticket  of  the  re- 
pohlican  party  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  difference  at  all  between 
the  national  ticket  and  the  State  ticket. 

Q.  They  were  all  undivided  in  their  support  of  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  you  say  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  iu 
yonr  parish  during  the  year  1876  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  election  ? — 
A  I  believe  I  did.    I  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  spoken  of. 

Q.  What  did^ou  hear  with  regard  to  cases  of  murder,  of  w^hippings, 
of  attempted  hangings,  of  putting  the  rope  around  the  necks  of  persons 
there,  and  driving  republicans  away  from  their  homes  at  night!  I  speak 
ID  reference  to  colored  people  being  treated  in  that  way. — A.  All  that 
I  know  about  it,  it  is  reported  so. 

Q.  Give  us  the  instances. — A.  I  heard  of  one  man  named  Jerry  Myers 
was  hang  and  his  son  was  shot. 

Q.  When  was  that! — ^A.  That  was  some  time  in  May,  I  believe  ;  the 
coroner  held  the  inquest.  He  held  the  inquest  on  the  two  bodies,  and 
brought  it  there.    That  is  my  first  knowledge  of  it. 

Q,  Did  you  know  Jerry  Myers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  very 
well. 
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Q.  How  old  a  man  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  a  very  old  man ;  a  gray- 
headed  man. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  an  intelligent  man  f — A.  He  could  read  print  and  sign  his 
own  name,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  take  newspapers f — A.  Yes,  sir;  subscribed  to  our  paper, 
and  paid  us  promptly  up  to  the  time  just  before  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Was  he  a  prominent  republican  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  So 
looked  upon  in  his  ward. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  as  a  man  of  honesty  ? — A.  Since  I  have 
been  in  Baton  llouge  I  had  occasion  to  meet  him  several  times  in  busi- 
ness transactions  or  so,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  remarkably  fair  man. 

Q.  An  honest,  upright  mnnf — A.  I  always  looked  upon  him  in  that 
way,  as  far  as  Iknowed  of  him. 

Q.  What  ward  did  he  live  in  ! — A.  In  the  tenth  ward.  He  purchased 
a  piece  of  land  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bartollo.  He  had  a  piece 
of  land.  He  had  a  piece  of  land  first  rented  from  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  G.  Stark,  and  they  raised  the  rent  so  on  him  that  he  left  the 
land.  In  some  way  or  other,  I  believe,  he  got  in  with  Mr.  Bartollo,  and, 
I  believe,  punihased  Mr.  BartoUo's  land  from  him. 

Q.  What  other  instance  have  you  heard  there  of  violence  committed 
upon  any  colored  people — republicans  there  ? — A.  I  believe  I  heard  a 
man  named — I  cannot  call  his  name.    He  lived  in  the  third  ward. 

Q.  You  say  Samuel  Myers,  the  son  of  Jerry  Myers,  was  also  killed  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  shot,  I  believe.  That  is  what  the  verdict  said— 
the  coroner's  inquest. 

Q.  Taylor  Hawkins  ? 

Witness.  Taylor  Hawkins  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Witness.  Taylor  Hawkins  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

Witness.  Ko,  I  don't  know  that  name. 

Q.  George  Washington  ? 

Witness.  What  ward! 

Senator  McMillan.  In  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ward,  shot  on  Green- 
wood Springs  road,  and  then  burned  with  coal-oil  f — A.  I  was  here ; 
that  was  done  last  winter.  I  was  then  postmaster  in  the  senate.  I 
don't  know  the  particulars  about  that. 

Q.  That  was  January  16,  1876  ! — A.  Some  time  about  January  or 
February. 

Q.  You  had  heard  currently  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  known  throughout  the  parish  f — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Johnson  Stewart,  shot  dead  on  Gilbert  Thomas's  place,  in  the 
fourth  ward,  nine  miles  from  Baton  Eouge  I — A.  That  mast  be  abont 
the  same  time. 

Q.  You  heard  of  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  to  the  doctor  about 
that.  I  just  came  from  Baton  Eouge  at  the  time.  I  was  lobbying  in 
the  house  to  get  a  bill  through — an  agricultural  bill,  I  believe.  There 
was  some  donation  made  by  Congress. 

Q.  Hugh  Zugua,  shot  to  death  by  Doctor  Burris  and  Frank  Clancy, 
seventh  ward,  fourteen  miles  from  Baton  Eouge  ? — A.  I  believe  I  heard 
something  about  it,  but  I  don't  remember  the  particulars  of  it.  I  was 
here  in  New  Orleans  when  most  of  these  cases  occurred. 

Q.  Mayor  Seeve,  hanged  on  Joshua  Alexander's  place,  in  the  fourth 
ward,  eleven- miles  from  Baton  Eouge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  about  it 

Q.  Charley  Eobertson,  hanged  on  Granville  Pierce's  place,  tenth  ward. 
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seven  miles  from  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  bere  in  New 
Orleans  when  that  occurred.  I  asked  Doctor  Dupr6  about  it;  be  said 
that  he  heard  that  some  one  had  been  shot,  but  that  he  didn't  know 
that  it  was  trne. 

Q.  Brewster  Harrison,  shot  to  death,  also  throat  cut,  in  the  eleventh 
ward,  between  Beaver  Pond  and  Sandy  Creek  ! — A.  I  have  not  hoard 
of  that  name.  I  heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson  ;  his  house 
wa8  »et  on  fire,  and  he  died  from  it  afterwards. 

Q.  That  was  in  April,  1876  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  eleventh  ward! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  constable  there,  wasn't  he? — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Henderson  Pointer,  shot  to  death  on  the  plantation  of  one  Joe 
Faqna,  in  the  fourth  ward,  twelve  miles  from  Baton  Eoage  ? 

Witness.  When  was  that  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  February  3, 1876.— A.  I  was  here. 

Q.  John  Jackson,  shot  to  death  on  J.  C.  Mills's  place,  fourth  ward, 
aboQt  thirteen  miles  from  Baton  liouge  ? 

Witness.  When  was  that? 

Senator  McMillan.  January  14,  1876. — ^A.  That  is  the  time  I  was 
bere. 

Q.  William  Y.  Payne,  hanged  and  drowned  in  the  third  ward  ? — A.  1 
heard  about  him.  It  was,  1  believe,  in  May  or  April  or  June,  or  some- 
where along  there.    I  believe  it  was  in  June. 

Q.  Sandford  Smith,  killed,  eleventh  ward  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about 
that 

Q.  Paul  Johnson,  killed  on  Tom  Kearney's  place,  fourth  ward? — 
A.  Yes:  I  heard  of  Paul  Johnson  being  killed  on  Tom  Kearney's  place. 
I  heard  he  was  missing  from  his  place ;  taken  from  there,  and  not  heard 
of  since. 

Q.  Taken  by  white  men  from  his  house  ? — A.  I  heard  he  was  taken 
awa> ;  by  whom  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  it  reported  what  became  of  him  ? — A.  It  was  re- 
ported in  the  town  there  that  he  was  missing  from  the  place.  His  father 
had  come  there  and  gone  to  the  garrison  about  it,  and  spoke  something 
about  it,  that  he  was  missing  from  the  place,  and  they  didn't  know  where 
he  was. 

Q.  Tom  Kearney's  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joe  Johnson  bnrned  in  his  house  and  shot  to  death  in  the  eleventh 
ward ;  constable  there.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  that  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  heard  about  him  being  shot  and  the  honse  being  bnrned  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  about  the  putting  of  a  rope  around  the  neck  of 
Miu  Gilbert  at  night? — ^A.  I  heard  of  that  around  the  town  there,  that  it 
was  done.^  I  heard  them  in  talking  about  it,  but  1  have  no  personal 
knowledgr  about  it. 

Q.  I^dn't  ask  for  your  personal  knowledge. — A.  It  was  rumored 
a|^||g>fiont  the  town  there. 

^WirWere  thesQ  acts  of  violence  currently  talked  of  and  reported 
amnytatgroes  in  the  parish  ? — ^A.  A  great  deal ;  it  was  talked  of  there 
alltHeHim^ 

Q.  Anoliuring  the  few  months  preceding  the  election,  including  the 
fall  and  the  summer  and  spring,  was  there  a  great  deal  of  violence  exer- 
cised toward  the  colored  people  with  reference  to  intimidating  them^ 
driving  them  from  their  homes  ? — ^A.  It  was  reported  so ;  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  don't  know.    I  heard  a  good  many  of  them  speak  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  current  report  among  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes, 
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sir ;  I  heard  several  of  them  coining  in  down  the  streets  that  way.  I 
heard  some  of  them  would  go  to  the  garrison  to  speak  to  General 
Morrow. 

Q.  Make  complaints  to  the  commanding  officer  on  account  of  this  in- 
timidation and  violence  that  had  been  committed! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now  what  was  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  colored  people 
during  all  that  season,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  election,  with  reference 
to  fearing  to  act  as  republicans  or  vote  as  republicans  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say  that.  Those  in  town  seemed  always  to  persevere  very  hard,  doing 
what  they  could  to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  Outside,  in  the  country  wards  and  parish  ? — A.  I  saw  some  few  in 
the  country?.  They  said  they  were  afraid  to  vote  out  there  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  wards.  They  said  they  didn't  think  they  ever  could  vote  there  with 
safety.    I  heard  some  men  come  in  and  talk  that  way. 

Q.  Were  they  not  in  that  condition  of  mind  throughout  these  outside 
wards  1 — A.  I  could  not  tell.  I  heard  some  few  speaking  that  way.  I 
believe  I  did  hear  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  city  on  Monday 
there  speak. 

Q.  Didn't  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrages  have  an  effect  to  frighten 
the  colored  republicans  ! — A.  Maybe  it  did.  I  couldn't  say  positively 
unless  I  was  out  there  myself. 

Q.  I  don't  speak  now — I  didn't  ask  you  to  speak  as  positively  as  if 
you  knew  it. 

The  Witness.  You  ask  me  as  regards  the  general  rumor ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  them  talked  that  way.  They 
said  they  didn't  think  they  could  vote  in  the  different  wards  where  they 
were  with  safety.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing.  I  didn't  go 
into  those  wards,  and  therefore  know  nothing. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  of  your  own  knowledge ;  what  wards  did  yon  go 
into  f — A.  Into  the  ninth ^nd  sixth. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish  are  those  wards  in  ? — A.  The  ninth  ward 
is  on  the  river. 

Q.  That  is  below  ! — A.  That  is  below  the  city,  about  some  fifteen 
miles,  I  think ;  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  That  road  was  pretty  quiet,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  While  I  was  there  I 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  it  was  very  quiet. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  into  the  upper  wards  of  the  parish  I — A.  I  went 
through  the  sixth  ward  on  the  same  day. 

Q.  Into  the  fourth  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Into  the  fifth  ward  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Into  the  third  ward  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Into  the  tenth  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Into  the  eleventh  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  through  those  wards  at  all  f — A.  No,  sirj  I  didn't 
go  into  any  of  these  wards  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hesitate  to  go  into  those  wards  on  acconnt  of  any  appre- 
hension that  you  had  of  trouble  ? — A.  If  I  had  been  on  the  ticket  I 
would  have  tried  to  go,  but  I  was  not  on  the  ticket.  I  was  not  disposed 
to  take  money  out  of  my  own  pockets  and  spend  it  for  the  beneflt  of 
others. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  apprehension  that  there  would  be  any  danger 
in  going  there,  if  you  went  there  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  know  there  was 
some  of  them  that  went  into  the  third  ward.    We  had  a  meeting,  and 
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they  wanted  to  interfere  with  them,  and  I  believe  it  was  reported  they 
went  into  the  sixth  and  seventh  wards,  after  the  nomination  was  made. 
I  heard  from  some  that  there  was  somebody  that  told  them  there  was 
{something  occurred.  I  believe  there  was  some  drawing  of  a  pistol  and 
H)n]e  harsh  language  passed. 

Q.  Drawing  of  a  pistol  by  white  men  or  colored  ? — A.  I  believe  they 
called  some  name,  but  I  don't  recollect  the  name. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drawing  of  a  pistol  on  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Or  somebody  who  was 
speaking.  I  don't  recollect  who  it  was,  but  somebody  who  was  speaking 
ia  the  sixth  or  seventh  wards. 

Q.  Colored  speakers! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Gilbert  who 
was  speaking  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  ward,  and  some  one  remarked  to 
him  that  he  Avould  take  that  back,  or  he  was  a  liar,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Something  was  said,  and  there  was  a  drawing  of  a  pistol,  and 
harsh  language  used. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  stores  burned  in  that  parish.  How  many 
stores  were  burned  in  that  parish  f — A.  As  long  as  1  can  recollect  1  be- 
lieve there  were  four.  I  believe  it  was  so  stated.  They  may  have  been 
only  little  shebangs  put  up  to  buy  cotton.  Mr.  Nickwox's  was  a  good 
store.    He  had  stock  in  there. 

Q.  That  was  burned  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  burned. 

Q.  And  the  other  stores  may  have  been  good.  They  may  not  have 
been  shebangs  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  may  have  been  good  stores. 

Q.  Whose  stores  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  Nickwox  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  He  had  a  large  store! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  store  was  burned  t— A.  That  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Li^an. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store  was  his  ? — A.  I  never  was  at  his  store.  I 
cooldn't  tell. 

Q.  What  other  store  was  burned  ? — A.  Mr.  Bates's. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store  had  he! — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  That  may  have  been  a  large  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  may  have  been  only  a  small  store! — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  legislature! — A. 
Ye?,  sir,  and  sent  to  me  in  order  to  pass  some  bill  to  prevent  the  trading 
iu  seed-cotton  at  night. 

Q.  And  that  bill  passed  the  house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that !— A.  In  1874. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  you  say  you  had  been  at  a  term  of  court  when  there 
were  certain  men  charged  with  cotton-stealing  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
ayoang  man,  h3  came  to  me  the  first  time  and  called  my  attention  to 
it,  and  wanted  me  to  go  bond  for  him,  and  after  going  to  court  and  hear- 
ing the  charge 

Q.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  hear  of! — A.  There  was  a  man  on  the  place,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Tim  Cochran — that  was  for  hogstealing. 

Q.  He  was  convicted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  convicted  ! — A.  A  man  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Bradley. 

Q.  He  was  tried  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  convicted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  At  that  term  of  the  court  I  believe  there  was  a 
white  man  convicted  for  stealing  a  gun  at  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  He  was  convicted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  sentence  was  to  the  parish 
jail ;  the  rest  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
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Q.  The  white  man  was  sent  to  the  parish  jail? — A.  Yos;  I  think  for 
thirty  days. 

Q.  The  blacks  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  law. conlil  be  enforced  in  the  courts  in  jmuishin^  men 
who  would  steal  the  hogs,  could  it  1 — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  could  be  pun- 
ished, but  you  know  it  is  very  hard  to  prove  the  evidence  before  a  jury. 

Q.  Yes,  we  know  about  that;  I  merely  want  to  ascertain  the  fact  ?~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  these  stores  were  charged'  with  buying  seed-cotton  f — A. 
That  is  what  the  charge  was,  for  buying  seed-cotton. 

Q.  Was  there  any  prosecution  instituted  against  them  for  buying 
seed-cotton  at  night! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  The  men  who  owned  the  stores  which  were  burned,  they  were  not 
convicted  of  any  offense  ?— A.  No,  sir,  not  as  I  know  of.  I  don't  believe 
any  were  arrested  for  buying  seed-cotton,  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1874  f — A.  That 
was  done  since. 

Q.  This  that  you  spoke  of ! — A.  This  was  since  the  legislature.  The 
burning  has  been  since  that.  The  burning  was  done  in  1875,  and,  I 
believe,  some  of  it  was  in  1876. 

Q.  What  time  in  1876  !— A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  ? — A .  I  was  there  all  the  time  in  1876,  ex- 
cept from  January  to  March. 

Q.  Was  it  duringi  the  time  you  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  during  January,  1876  ! — A.  There  was  a  fuss  there 
in  January,  1876. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  burning  of  these  stores. — A.  I  believe  there  was  the 
burning  of  stores  in  January. 

Q.  While  you  were  here  in  ISTew  Orleans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when 
I  returned  back  there  were  some  other  stores  burnt. 

Q.  What  placed — A.  Mr.  Ligan's  and  Mr.  Nickwox's  stores. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  merchants  who  had  advertised  in  your  paper 
change<l  their  advertisements  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  two  parties 
that  ginned  were  buying  seed-cotton  at  the  time.  They  instructed  me 
to  take  the  portion  underneath  there,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  buying 
seed-cotton,  to  take  it  out.  That  was  after  the  mayor's  proclamation. 
They  said  they  would  purchase  no  more  seed-cotton  after  that. 

Q.  When  was  that  f— A.  In  1876,  the  latter  part  of  the  fall,  I  believe, 
about  somewhere  about  October  or  November. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  B.  T.  Beauregard  and  Mr.  Lang. 

Q.  Were  these  hangings,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called,  re- 
ported to  have  been  done  by  white  men  f — A.  They  were  always  reported 
to  have  been  done  by  some  disguised  men ;  supposed  to  have  been  in 
some  instances ;  and  there  were  supposed  to  be  colored  men  among  them. 
1  believe  that  something  occurred  up  there 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  any  questions  I  want.  I  just  want  to  cross-examine 
you  on  some  things  you  have  testified  to.  You  say  the  reason  why  per- 
sons in  the  legislature  did  not  want  to  pass  that — the  majority  in  that 
house  of  representatives — was  because  they  thought  it  was  a  dodge  to 
prevent  the  colored  people  from  selling  their  cotton  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Heebon  : 
Q.  You  have  stated  that  they  had  schools  throughout  the  parish  dur- 
ing the  last  year.    Will  you  state  how  long  the  schools  were  kept 
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open  iu  the  country  wards;  bow  much  schooling;  for  how  many 
mouthB  ? — A.  The  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed  on  the  3d  of  last 
April.  They  were  opened  again  iu  September,  I  believe.  The  reason 
they  were  ordered  to  be  closed  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  the  order  came 
there  from  the  division  suiieriutendent,  instructing  me  to  put  that  notice 
iu  the  paper  about  the  schools,  on  the  3d  of  April  last.  Then  they  were 
oi>eued  in  September,  some  time  in  September,  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand  you  to  say,  there  were  no  schools  opened  in 
April  or  September  ? — A.  Xo,  sir;  there  were  none  from  that  up  to  Sep- 
tember. 
(i.  No  schools  from  April  to  September  of  this  last  year  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  In  answer  to  questions,  propounded  by  the  Senator,  you  have 
enumerated  several  cases  that  have  been  reported  by  persons  to  have 
been  killed  through  the  parish! — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Did  all,  or,  if  not  all,  almost  all  of  those  killings  take  place  in  the 
winter  of  1876,  or  in  the  spring,  or  in  very  early  summer  of  1876  ! — A. 
I  stated  so,  1  believe  it  was  in  May  and  June.  Those  I  heard,  I  h«ard 
of  my  own  knowledge,  were  in  May  and  June. 

Q.  Were  uot  most  of  them  in  January,  February,  and  March  of  1876  f — 
A.  That  is  while  I  was  here. 

Q.  Most  of  them  that  were  reported  that  you  heard  of  ? — A.  I  believe 
there  was  some  three  or  four  cases  I  reported.  That  was  done  from 
June  to  May,  and  April  and  June. 

Q.  None  of  them  you  heard  after  June  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  here  in 
the  city.  I  heard  it  between  there  and  New  Orleans,  from  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  home. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  cases  after  the  months  of  Jiine  and  July  of  last 
year ;  if  so,  how  many  of  them  ? — A.  There  was  this  man  taken  off  his 
employer's  place,  Paul  Johnson,  Jerry  Myer,  and  his  son.  That  was  in 
May  and  April. 

Q.  It  was  with  the  others ;  it  was  not  since  the  month  of  June  of 
last  year  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was  somewhere  about  June  or  May, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  unless  I  had  the  paper  to  tell  yon  the  exact 
date.  They  had  an  inquest  on  them.  I  could  not  exactly  give  the  date, 
but  I  know  it  was  somewhere  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  very  general  complaints,  so  much  so  as  to  amount 
to  a  general  rumor,  all  over  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  you  were, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  killing  of  stock  and  stealing  of  hogs  ? — 
A.  Well,  1  heard  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  recollect  one  Sunday  coming 
irom  a  place  out  in  the  country ;  I  passed  the  court-house  and  I  saw 
two  colored  men  tied  in  a  wagon  ;  I  stopped  and  asked  Mr.  Burris  what 
wa«  that  for,  and  he  told  me  it  was  for  sheep-stealing. 

Q.  Was  the  complaint  generally  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sheep- 
stealing  going  on  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  parish? — A. 
From  the  rumors  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  not  frequently  hear,  when  you  heard  these  reports,  of 
some  man  having  been  killed,  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  charge 
of  his  having  stolen  something,  or  having  violated  the  law  in  some  way 
or  other  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Myers. 

Q.  No ;  but  I  mean  generally  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  it  was  so  ru- 
mored in  that  way,  but  in  the  case  of  those  others,  I  don't  know  what 
brought  it  about. 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  excitement  iu  the  prrisli  during  the 
mouths  of  March,  February,  April,  and  June,  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
canvass  last  year! — A.  There  was  no  political  excitement,  only  the  city 
election,  that  was  all. 
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Q.  All  that  was  confined  to  the  town ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Bat  in  the  country  there  was  no  political  excitement  before  the 
canvass  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.    I  don't  believe  there  was 
any. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  came  under  your  observation,  what  were  the  relations 
between  the  colored  and  the  white  people  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
canvass ;  were  they  pleasant  and  agreeable,  or  was  there  any  domineer- 
ing or  intimidating  caused  there  by  the  white  people  toward  the  colored 
people  during  the  canvass  t 

The  Witness.  In  the  last  canvass  ? 

Mr.  IIebbon.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  speak  largely  about  that,  because  1  was 
only  in  two  wards. 
•      Q.  From  what  you  could  see  during  the  canvass  f — A.  From  what  I 
could  see  during  the  canvass,  I  didn't  see  any. 

Q.  In  the  town  of  Baton  Kouge  ? — A.  None  at  all.  No  one  molested 
ot*  bothered  me. 

Q.  From  what  you  observed,  the  electioneering  going  on  there  by  the 
two  parties,  were  the  democrats  endeavoring  to  use  all  those  means  of 
persuasion  that  are  generally  used  where  a  person  is  trying  to  make  his 
party  successful ;  were  those  arguments  used,  or  was  there  a  spirit  of 
intimidation  used  toward  the  colored  people  f — A.  I  didn't  see  any  at 
the  polls  I  was.  I  was  only  at  two  polls,  and  I  didn't  see  any  of  it  there. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q,  That  was  the  election-day  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Heeron  : 

Q,  So  far  as  the  matter  came  under  your  observation,  in  the  parish  of 
East  Baton  Eouge,  during  the  whole  canvass,  during  the  summer,  and 
even  during  the  spring,  during  the  whole  year,  were  not  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  perfectly  pleasant  and  agreeable  ? — A.  It  looked 
to  be  that  way  in  town. 

Q.  It  was  as  far  as  you  could  see  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  exception 
of,  maybe,  a  few.  I  heard  them  always  speak  in  that  way.  I  saw 
some  of  the  articles  in  the  paper  abusing  republicans  very  harshly. 

Q.  Abusing  republicans }  but  were  there  any  articles  abusing  the  col- 
ored people,  as  a  race  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  by  any  of  the  democratic  party,  that  you  know  of? — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  as  I  recollect  of.  I  recollect  of  a  very  bad  article  abusing 
republicans,  and  so  on,  and  some  of  the  parties  they  mentioned  names. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  none  of  the  colored  people  were  abused,  as 
a  race  ?— A.  Not  as  a  race. 

Q.  From  what  you  could  see,  were  not  the  democrats  trying  to 
use  the  same  argument  of  persuasion,  to  get  them  to  go  with  them,  that 
they  would  have  done  toward  the  white  people,  and  treating  them  just 
in  the  same  way  politically  ? — A.  I  believe  some  did,  some  of  the  good 
ones,  and  I  believe  some  others  did  not.  There  is  good  and  bad  in  all, 
you  know,  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  general  tone  of  the  party,  as  a  party,  such  as 
1  have  indicated  f — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  it  seemed  to  be  that  way,  from  what  I 
could  see,  from  the  way  I  was  treated,  and  many  others. 

Senator  McMillan.  In  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  town.    In  the  parish 
I  could  not  speak  in  regard  to  that.     I  only  went  to  two  wards  in  the 
parish.     While  I  was  there  everything  was  quiet  and  peaceable. 
By  Mr.  Hebron  : 

Q.  Didn't  yon  understand  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  the  demo- 
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cratic  party  was  to  conciliate  the  colored  people,  instead  of  antagonizing 
than  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  heard  in  the  hall ;  that  we  would 
have  a  peaceable  election. 

Q.  Was,  or  was  not,  the  election,  so  far  as  you  know,  perfectly  peacea- 
ble and  quiet  ?— A.  So  far  as  I  seen  at  those  two  places,  while  I  was 
there,  it  seemed  to  be  very  quiet  and  fair ;  that  was  the  free-market 
hall  and  the  court-house.    I  was  there  to  and  fro  through  the  day. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  that  there  were  a  ^reat  many  people  from  the 
eoantry  wards  voting  in  town  that  day — that  you  saw  them  there  at 
the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Voting  the  republican  ticket,  and  some  of  them  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  of  those  colored  peo- 
ple who  voted  the  republican  ticket  have  been  maltreated  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  or  the  white  people,  since  the  election,  on  account  of  voting 
the  republican  ticket! — A.  I  heard  of  one  man,  1  believe,  spoke  about 
it;  he  has  left  his  home;  he  was  from  Mr.  Kleinpeter's  place.  He  has 
entered  suit  for  his  crop,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Somebody  else 
came  to  me,  and  was  telling  me  about  it ;  I  told  them  that  they  better 
get  a  lawyer;  that  that  was  the  place  to  find  out;  that  I  couldn't  give 
them  any  information. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  the  facts  to  be  ? — A.  The  party  told  me 
that  some  man  named  Mr.  Kleinpeter,  who  lived  out  in  the  first  or  third 
ward,  told  him  that  if  he  voted  the  republican  ticket  he  would  have  to 
leave  the  place,  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  that  he  couldn't  come 
back  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  heard  of? — A.  That  is  one  of  them; 
I  canDot  recollect  the  other.  1  would  not  like  to  say  it  unless  1  could 
name  the  parties,  so  that  I  would  be  able  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  many  colored  people  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket  at  the  last  election  who  are  still  with  their  old  employ- 
ers, and  whose  relations  with  their  own  employers  are  just  as  friendly 
and  agreeable  as  they  were  before,  and  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  voted 
the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  same ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Laramour's  hands.  They  have  almost  all  of  them  left, 
and  are  working  down  on  the  coast  on  sugar-farms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  not  a  temporary  leaving  f— A.  Fo, 
HJr;  they  left  him  for  good,  because  some  of  them  came  for  me  to  look 
for  places  for  them. 

Q,  You  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  they  left ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  My  question  was  directed  so  as  to  try  and  get  an  answer  as  to 
whether  you  know  of  any  persons  who  have  been  forced  to  leave,  and 
who  have  l>een  badly  treated  on  account  of  their  having  voted  the 
republican  ticket. 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  badly  treated  ! 

Mr.  Hereon.  I  mean  whether  his  employer,  or  person  from  whom  he 
rented  the  land,  ever  said,  "You  cannot  rent  this  land  from  me,"  or  that 
*'yoa  canoot  work  for  me  any  more,  because  you  voted  the  republican 
ticket!'— A.  I  only  know  of  two  cases;  one  of  the  cases  I  named  the 
place,  and  the  other  place  I  forget  who  it  was. 

Q.  Then  you  only  know  of  one  or  two  cases  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  know,  as  I  understand  you  to  say,  of  a  large  number  who 
hare  not  been  treated  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  a  man  on  the  Mc- 
Alpin  place  and  the  Carter  place ;  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  and 
I  believe  are  working  there  yet. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  on  the'r  part? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  If  the  planters  were  to  drive  off  all  the  republican  ne^oes  from 
their  plantations,  would  they  have  any  person  to  do  their  work  for 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  they  would,  unless  they  do  it  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  touch  to  their  interest  to  drive  all  of  tbem 
off,  would  it? — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  believe  it  would. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Laramour's  hands  have  all  left;  why  have  they 
leftt — A.  Tbey  left;  I  don't  know  that  he  drove  them  off. 

Q.  Because  they  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  that  or  not ;  but  I  know  they  left  the  place. 

Q.  Kleinpeter's  men  and  the  men  in  the  twelfth  ward  are  the  two 
instances  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  one  of 
them  has  brought  suit  for  his  crop. 

Q,  Don't  you  know  of  others  who  have  left  for  fear  that  they  would 
not  be  employed,  or  for  fear  that  they  could  not  come  back  after  the 
election  i — A.  I  cannot  recollect  just  now ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that,  but  as  to  any  instances. — A.  It  is  rumored 
so ;  it  has  been  so  reported,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  I  always 
like  to  speak  on  that  which  I  know  myself. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  rumors  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  I  don't  know 
anything  of  my  own  personal  knowledge — anything  that  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  firm  of  Davidson  &  Gearing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  them ;  I  have  been  dealing  with  them  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jack  Sanders  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  is  a  dray- 
man there. 

Q.  When  was  he  a  drayman  there  ?— A.  Before  the  election  there,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  shi[»ped  him  or  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  1  heard  so  on  election-day.  I  believe  they  told  him  that 
ho  needn't  come  back  there  any  more ;  I  heard  so.  I  do  not  see  him  oti 
the  dray  any  more. 

Q.  They  are  democrats  who  told  him  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Merchants  in  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Burch  considers  it  safe  for  him  to  go 
back  just  now? — A.  I  know  Mr.  Burch  was  publishing  an  article 

Q.  I  just  ask  you  whether  he  considers  it  safe  to  return  there  now.— 
A.  I  don't  believe  he  would  consider  it  safe,  but  he  has  been  up  there. 

Q.  He  wouldn't  consider  it  safe  to  go  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  be-  ' 
lieve  he  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Burch  is  a  republican,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  white  men  during  the  last  summer  com- 
pelled Judge  Davis  to  resign  his  oflQce  in  Baton  llouge? — A.  I  don't 
know ;  I  know  there  was  a  meeting  of  some  kind  held  there  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Era  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  public  affairs? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  white  people  had  a  meeting  and  com- 
pelled Judge  Davis  to  leave  that  city ! — A.  I  started  to  tell  you  that, 
and  you  stopped  me. 
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Q.  I  thoaght  you  said  you  didn't  know? — A.  I  started  to  tell  you;  I 
believe  there  was  a  meeting  of  that  kind  held  there,  but  if  it  was  the 
purpose  to  drive  Judge  Davis  away  1  don't  know  it.  But  there  was  a 
meeting  held  there  to  get  him  and  some  other  parties  to  resign  their 
offices. 

Q.  How  to  get  him  to  resign  ? — A.  By  bringing  him  before  the  meet- 
log  and  getting  hiul  to  resign. 

Q.  Huwf — A.  Getting  him  to  resign  to  the  governor;  to  file  some 
docameut  with  the  governor.    That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Were  they  arri  sted  because  of  that,  or  charged  with  any  offense ! — 
A.  I  believe  there  were  some  parties  arrested  up  there  charged  with  the 
offense  of  driving  the  revenue  officer  away.    Mr.  Gearing  was  one,  I 
believe. 
Q.  David  Gearing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  brought  to  New  Orleans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  for  requesting  Judg^  Davis  to  resign,  was  it  ?    Not  for  merely 
asking  him  in  a  polite  way  to  resign  f    That  wasn't  the  offense  they 
were  charged  with,  was  it! — A.  I  don't  know  what  offense  they  were 
charged  with ;  all  1  can  recollect  about  it  is  that  there  was  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  did  3'ou  understand  the  general  report  among  the  people, 
wbite  and  black,  was  ? — A.  The  report  among  the  white  people  there 
was  that  Judge  Davis's  decisions  were  too  partial,  or  something  of  that 
liod. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  was  the  reason  he  was  asked  to  resign  his  office  ? — 
A  That  is  something  I  could  not  answer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  report  as  to  the  reason  why  these  men  were  ar- 
rested ?— A.  The  report  was  that  they  were  arrested  for  driving  a  rev- 
eooe  officer  away  from  his  duty  in  that  parish. 
Q.  Were  you  there  when  these  parties  returned  ? 
The  Witness.  To  Baton  Rouge  f 
Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  I  was  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  reception  of  the  men  who  were  held  to  bail 
for  that  offense? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  there  was  shooting  of  cannon  and 
playiup:  of  music. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  procession  that  met  them  ? — A.  There  was  a  party 
went  down  the  river  and  brought  them  to  the  hill.    I  didn't  go  down 
there. 
Q.  You  didn't  take  any  part  in  that  movement  at  all !— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Bat  there  was  a  public  reception  by  the  citizens  that  joined  ? — A. 
1  believe  there  was.    I  believe  it  was  announced  in  the  papers,  request- 
ing all  the  friends  of  those  who  were  arrested  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  Robert  E.  Lee  to  meet  there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 
Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  that — in  July  ? — A.  I  believe  it 
was  some  time  in  July.    It  was  either  in  June  or  July. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  time  to  which  General  Herron  has  alluded  as 
to  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before 
that  time. 

Q.  Preparations  may  have^been  going  on  during  the  summer  for  open- 
iug  the  political  campaign  in  the  fall,  may  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  gen- 
erally it  is  so.  We  had  all  formed  our  parish  executive  committee,  and 
bad  our  election,  and  elected  our  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Q.  Where  is  Pike's  Hall ! — A.  That  is  on  Third  street,  between  Con- 
vention and  Florida  streets. 
Q.  That  is  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  where  the  democratic  State  convention  was  held  that  nom- 
inated their  candidates  for  the  last  election,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  the  hall. 

Q.  Were  you  there  daring  that  convention  ? 

The  Witness.  The  democrats'  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  The  convention  had  at  Pilte's  Hall ;  that  demo- 
cratic convention  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  the  men  call  on  Governor  McEnery  to  make  a  speech  ?— A.  I 
don't  recollect  if  I  heard  him  speaking;  there  was  such  a  crowd  in  there. 
I  don't  know  that  I  would  know  Governor  McEnery  if  I  was  to  see  him 
while  I  was  there.  I  didn't  hear  him  speak  during  the  time  I  was  there. 
It  was  when  they  were  balloting  for  officers. 

By  General  Hebron  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  General  Nicholls's  speech  at  the  convention  ? — A. 
No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  I  did.  The  fourth  time  when  they  had  withdrawn 
I  went  out.  There  was  such  a  big  crowd  in  there  that  it  was  uncom- 
fortable. 

Q.  Did  you  read  his  speech  when  it  was  published  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  that  speech  ? — A.  The  tone  of  the  speech,  I 
believe  it  seemed  to  be  quiet,  and  urging  on  everybody  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  election. 

Q.  And  how  was  that  speech  regarded  by  the  colored  people,  even 
the  republicans,  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Those  I  talked  with, 
they  spoke  like  as  if  he  was  not  as  wild  a  man  as  McEnery.  They 
thought  he  was  a  more  peaceable  and  quiet  man  Ihan  Mr.  McEnery. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  approved  of  the  sentiments  he  uttered  there 
from  his  stand-point! — A.  They  approved  some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  they 
didn't.  They  would  say  he  spoke  that  way,  and  another  instance  tesd- 
fied  before  some  committee  that  one  white  man,  he  believed,  had  more 
rights  than  ten  colored  men. 

Q.  That  was  not  in  his  speech! — A.  No,  sir;  but  that  was  only 
brought  lip  generally.  When  we  spoke  about  it — discussing  about  his 
speech,  then  that  was  brought  up, 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  assigned,  as  you  understand  them,  for  re- 
questing Judge  Davis  to  resign  his  office  as  parish  judge  ? — A.  Well,  1 
did  hear  it  stated  about  some  party  who,  I  believe,  was  brought  up  tor 
something  and  he  was  acquitted.  I  couM  not  answer  that  question 
right,  because  I  don't  recollect  the  party's  name.  It  wa«  about  some 
case  before  the  parish  court,  and  the  parties  were  acquitted. 

Q.  He  was  too  lax  and  too  lenient  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  said 
so,  and  others  said,  I  believe,  he  was  too  much  of  a  partisan,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  Mr.  Williams  said  in  connection 
with  that  matter,  in  regard  to  charges  brought  against  him  of  living  in 
concubinage  with  a  certain  woman  while  his  wife  was  in  the  same  build- 
ing! Did  you  hear  any  report  of  that  sort! — A.  I  don't  like  to  say  any- 
thing on  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say  whether 
the  report  was  true  or  not.  I  ask  you  whether  you  didn't  hear  a  public 
rumor  that  Judge  Davis,  although  a  married  man,  having  a  wife  at 
home,  was  living  in  concubinage  a  part  of  the  time  with  another  man's 
wife ;  and  after  he  secured  her  a  divorce  from  her  husband  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  his  own  house  with  this  woman.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  was  not  publicly  rumored  and  generally  charged  all  over 
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the  town  t — A.  I  coald  not  answer  that ;  I  cannot  say  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Ton  can't  say  anything  about  that,  for  what  reason  f — A.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  I  saw  about  that  there  in  a  piece  in  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  city  here,  (New  Orleans.) 

Q-  Didn't  you  hear  these  reports  in  Baton  Bongef — A.  Yes;  after  the 
paper  came  up  there,  I  then  heard  it  from  a  good  many.  It  was  talked 
about  then.  The  first  I  seen  of  it  was  in  the  papers.  Afterwards  I 
heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it.   ' 

Q.  Before  you  saw  it  in  the  papers  anywhere  didn't  you  hear  it  re- 
ported all  over  Baton  Honge  that  he  was  living  with  a  Mr.  Stevens's 
wifef 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  you  want  to  go  into  that  subject  f    - 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  whether  you  know  it ;  I  ask  you  whether  you 
didn't  hear  it  stated  as  a  public  rumor  all  over  Baton  Rouge,  by  white 
people  and  by  colored  people,  that  Judge  Davis  having  a  wife  himself 
was  living  with  this  Mr.  Stevens's  wife  f 

Senator  McMillan.  That  will  open  a  very  wide  door. 

Mr.  Hebron.  We  don't  care  how  wide  a  door  is  opened ;  if  necessary 
we  can  prove  positively  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question.  That  is  a  pri- 
vate matter. 

Q.  I  understand  your  delicacy  with  regard  to  your  answering.  Now  is 
it  or  is  it  not  because  you  don't  careabont  testifyingagainst  Judge  Davis's 
character  ! 

The  Witness.  I  ain't  caring  about  brothers  or  anybody  else.  I  pro- 
pose to  swear  to  what  I  know.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that ;  it  is 
only  what  I  saw  in  print. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  white  people  and  colored  people  mention  the 
fact! 

Judge  Campbell.  I  must  object  to  this  line  of  examination.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  poor  ground  on  which  to  testify,  the  driving 
of  a  judge  from  a  place  that  thiere  happens  to  be  a  rumor  of  his  person- 
ally acting  improperly. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  question  has  been  asked,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man insists  on  an  answer,  I  suppose  the  witness  can  answer  yes  or  no. 

The  Witness.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  recollect  of  it  is  what  was 
said  in  the  two  papers  the,  Advocate  and  the  New  Orleans  Democrat, 
I  believe  I  seen  something  published  concerning  Judge  Davis,  and 
another  piece  was  in  the  Advocate. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  rumored  that  Judge  Davis,  while  acting  as  parish 
judge,  had  employed  an  attorney  to  bring  a  suit  for  divorce  against 
Stevens,  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  that  he,  as  judge,  had  decided  the 
case  against  the  husband,  and  that  he  had  since,  as  before,  been  living 
in  adulterous  intercourse  with  his  wifef — A.  I  saw  that  in  white  and 
black  in  the  Advocate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  it  from  any  other  source  ! — A.  I  couldn't  say ; 
f  would  not  like  to  say  I  heard  that,  unless  I  could  name  the  party  who 
told  me  about  it. 

Judge  Campbell.  I  insist  that  if  you  can  blast  the  character  of  a 
man  in  this  way  by  introducing  evidence  of  a  mere  rumor  of  improper 
conduct,  and  that  originating  with  two  vile  opposition  sheets,  such  as 
the  Baton  Bouge  Advocate  and  the  New  Orleans  Democrat,  why  it 
seems  to  me  you  can  introduce  evidence  of  anything. 

Mr.  HsRKON.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
prove  any  statement  made  by  the  Advocate  or  Democrat,  whether  it  be  ' 
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a  mendacious  sheet  or  Dot;  bat  I  am  simply  asking  the  witness  if  he 
didn't  hear  of  such  a  rumor  as  1  have  mentioned. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  witness  has  answered  that  he  saw  such  a 
publication  in  the  Advocate  and  in  the  New  Orleans  Democrat. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Hereon.  I  wanted  him  to  answer  whether  he  had  not  heard  it 
talked  about  prior  to  the  time  of  this  publication. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  has  also  answered  that. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Herron.  I  don't  care  about  pressing  the  question  with  this  wi^ 
ness,  thongh  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  inquiry  as  tending  to  show 
some  justification  for  these  people  wanting  to  get  rid  of  such  a  judge. 

Jud^e  Campbell.  If  it  were  a  fact. 

Mr.  Herron.  It  is  a  fact  proven  by  general  rumor. 

Judge  Campbell.  The  idea  of  proving  such  a  thing  by  political 
opponents  I 

Mr.  Herron.  I  am  not  seeking  to  prove  it  by  iK>litical  opponents.  I 
am  seeking  to  prove  it  by  one  of  your  political  friends  on  the  stand. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  the  United  States  revenue  oflBcer 
that  caused  these  people  to  drive  him  away  from  Baton  Rouge  ? — ^A.  It 
was  a  piece  in  the  Xew  Orleans  Eepublican,  simply  a  piece  which  stated 
that  certain  gentlemen  had  been  arrested  for  driving  away  a  United 
States  revenue  officer. 

Q.  What  charge  did  they  make  against  the  United  States  revenue 
officer  as  a  ground  for  driving  him  away  i  Did  they  make  iany  charges 
such  as  have  been  referred  to  here  in  regard  to  Judge  Davis? — A.  1 
don't  believe  they  made  any  charge  against  him  as  a  revenue  officer. 
It  was  simply  an  effort  to  get  him  to  resign  as  parish  judge  because  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  him  as  a  judge. 

Q.  But  did  they  make  any  charge  against  the  United  States  revenue- 
collector  of  that  iiiud  ? — A.  He  was  not  there ;  Judge  Davis  was  acting 
in  his  place.    He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  office,  I  believe. 

By  Mr.  Herron  : 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  as  I  understand,  yet,  that  Judge  Davis  was 
driven  away  at  all  ? 

1  he  Witness.  No;  I  didn't  say  he  was  driven  away. 

Senator  McMillan.  1  do  not  ask  that.  I  ask  if  he  was  arrested  on 
such  a  charge. 

Mr.  Herron.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  say  you  read  Governor  Nicholls's  speech  at  that  convention  !— 
A.  I  read  some  of  it 

Q.  it  was  printed  in  the  newspaper! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  speech  of  the  man  called  Governor  McBnery  at 
that  convention  f — A.  Yes;  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  it  with  reference  to  its  pacification  and 
gentleness  of  expression  toward  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
General  Nicholls  was  the  best  and  more  mild  than  Governor  McEoery. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  tone  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
McEneryf — A.  Some  termed  it  to  be  a  very  bad  speech,  and  some 
termed  it  to  be  a  good  speech.  I  didn't  like  it  at  all.  I  think  it  was  a 
wild  8i>eech. 

Q.  Were  the  tone  and  the  expression  of  that  speech  violent  as  toward 
the  colored  people! — A.  I  thought  it  was.    ^ig^j^cftKy^^CJ^R^  ®^'   ^ 
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tboa^ht  Mr.  Nicholls  was  more  courteous  to  the  colored  people  than 
Mr.  McEoery. 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  anything  that  Mr.  McEnery  said  at  that  con- 
Tention  ?  If  you  do,  give  it  to  us. — A.  He  abused  the  republicans  to 
the  last  extent  He  put  them  down  as  low  as  he  could.  His  exact 
words  I  could  not  give. 

Q.  The  colored  people ! — A.  He  didn't  say  white  people  or  colored 
people,  but  republicans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  R.  H.  Marr ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  that  convention? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he 
was. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  he  objected  to  the  sitting  of  any  col- 
ored delegation  of  that  convention  T — A..  Let  me  reflect,  and  see  if  I  can 
recollect  what  was  said.    Bsterlet  was  the  name  of  the  party. 

Q.  Did  he  object  to  his  being  seated  f — A.  I  believe  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  on  the  floor  he  said  something  about  why  he  ai)proved  of 
the  colored  men  voting  with  them  on  the  general  election,  but  that  he 
didn't  believe  in  any  votes  of  colored  people  crushing  out  the  votes  of 
other  men.  I  forget  how  it  was.  I  couldn't  say  his  exact  words.  He 
raid  something  like  this:  That  the  republicans  had  voted  for  Mr.  Ester- 
let's  delegation  from  Saint  Landry,  and  Mr.  Marr  or  Mr.  Prescott 
headed  the  other  democratic  delegation  from  there.  There  were  two 
delegations;  he  said  that  Mr.  Esterlet's  delegation  had  been  voted  for 
by  a  large  number  of  colored  people,  and  that  theirs  had  been  voted  for 
by  democrats,  white  people,  and  he  didn't  think  it  was  right  to  exclude 
the  true  vote  by  the  democratic  partj'  of  the  convention.  They  finally 
arranged  matters  by  admitting  both  delegations  on  a  half  vote. 

Mr.  Herbon.  You  are  not  positive  as  to  that,  are  you  ! 

The  Witness.  Which! 

Mr.  Hebron.  You  are  not  positive  as  to  Mr.  Marr's  having  objected  to 
thecolored  men  voting  in  the  democratic  convention  ! — A.  I  believe  what 
he  said  was  something  like  this:  That  while  he  would  respect  the 
colored  men  who  voted  with  them,  he  would  rather  have  them  vote  for 
the  general  election  than  have  the  representation.  He  would  rather 
have  the  democrats  for  that :  it  was  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  about  what  he  eaid  ? — A.  It  was  something 
near  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marr  voted  in  favor  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a  colored  delegate,  a  man  who  was  a  colored  delegate  from  New 
Orieans,  and  whether  he  xiid  not  object  toEserlet,  not  on  the  ground  that 
his  constituency  were  colored  men,  but  that  they  were  republicans? — 
A  I  believe  they  was  something  of  that  kind ;  republicans  or  colored 
men.    I  couldn't  remember  the  exact  thing. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Monday  morning,  January  8th,  at  10 
aclock  a.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LEVI  KELLUM. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  8,  1877. 
The  committee  met  at  12.45  p.  m. 
Levi  Kellum  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Qaestion.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  East 
Baton  Bouge ;  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Aboat  fifty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  State  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  native  of  Georgia.  I 
have  been  in  Louisiana  since  1815. 

Q.  How  young  when  you  came  to  Louisiana! — A.  About  a  year  old. 
I  was  brought  here  during  the  Jackson  war.  My  father  came  here 
then  from  Georgia. 

Q.  To  what  political  party,  if  any,  do  you  belong  ?— A.  I  belong  to 
neither. 

Q.  What  was  your  status  during  the  war? — A.  I  was  a  Union  man 
during  the  war,  and  before  and  since. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  secession  ! — A.  Yes,  sir, tooth  and  toenail. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  a  Union  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always 
been  a  Union  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  belong  to  either  political  party  I — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  on  the  ticket  of  either  party  at  this  last  elec- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  ou  the 
republican  ticket  at  the  last. 

Q.  What  ward  ? — A.  Second  ward. 

Q.  What  had  been  your  political  action  for  the  last  few  years  in  this 
State,  individually;  what  has  been  your  political  action! — A.  Well, 
during  the  last  presidential  election,  and  canvass  preceding  this,  I  voted 
for  Grant,  the  Grant  electors,  and  I  voted  for  the  democratic  candidate 
for  governor,  McEuery.  My  ticket  was  somewhat  split  up  for  the  State 
officers  during  that  canvass.  The  last  election  for  President  I  voted  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  or  Tilden  and  Hendricks  electors.  The  State 
ticket  I  voted  for  the  democrats.  For  our  parish  officers  I  split  my 
ticket.  I  voted  for  some  republicans  and  some  democrats,  and  some 
democrats  I  scratched. 

Q.  For  member  of  Congress  how  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  did  not  vote 
for  a  member  of  Congress;  I  scratched  the  democratic  candidate  and 
left  that  blank. 

Q.  Then  your  action  has  been  independent,  entirely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
independent. 

Q.  Voted  on  your  own ! — A.  Voted  on  my  own  responsibility, 

according  to  my  best  judgment  for  the  interest  of  the  country. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  last  political  canvass! — A.  In  the 
parish  of  East  Baton  Eouge  ;^artly  in  the  town  and  partly  in  the  coun- 
try.   I  was  working  in  the  country  during  part  of  the  canvass. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? — A.  At  Dr.  Laycock's ;  came  home  every  Saturday 
evening  and  returned  every  Monday  morning  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  What  distance  was  that  from  the  city  ! — A.  About  four  and  a  half 
or  five  miles. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  where  were  you ! — A.  I  was  in  the  town 
of  East  Baton  Eouge  during  the  election. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  the  canvass  did  you  attend  any  political  meet- 
ings ;  were  you  present  at  any  ! — A.  I  have  not  attended  a  political 
meeting  since  the  war,  on  either  side. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  political  meeting  in  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  country  at  work,  at  Dr.  Laycock's,  did  yoa 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  any  portion  of  the  colored 
people  in  that  neighborhood! — A.  Generally  they  were  democratic. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  ? — A.  I  talked  with  some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  tbey  know  what  your  general  course  had  been  politically?— 
A.  I  believe  they  did. 
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Q.  Did  they  talk  freely  f — A.  I  hadn't  a  great  deal  of  talk  while  I  was 
iu  the  coantry,  but  more  with  those  in  town. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  freely  ? — A.  What  talk  I  did  have  was  free. 

Q.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  coercion  or  compulsion  in  any  cases 
that  you  know  off — A.  Not  that  I  heard  or  knew  of. 

Q.  Did  they  disclose  in  their  conversation  any  fear  or  apprehension  f 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  should  vote  one  way  or  the  other? — A.  No,  sir;  they  ap- 
I)eared,  so  far  as  I  co^uld  judge,  to  vote  their  own  convictions  without 
fear  or  favor. 

(J.  Did  3'ou  hear  of  colored  men  who  did  not  vote  the  republican 
ticket,  or  did  not  vote  at  all,  assign  any  reason  for  their  action  in  your 
oouversation  with  them  ? — A.  I  heard  one  man  say  that  he  would  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  but  that  he  was  afraid  to  do  it  for  fear  of  the  re- 
publicans. The  republicans  would  be  down  on  him,  and  he  thought  it 
t)est  not  to  vote  at  all,  but  if  he  voted  he  would  vote  with  the  democrats. 

Q.  Was  that  a  colored  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  colored  man  say  that  he  was  afraid  to  vote 
the  republican  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  poll  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  day  of 
election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  poll  did  you  attend  T — A.  I  voted  in  the  second  ward,  prob- 
ably, but  as  there  was  two  polls  held  in  that  warden  theday  of  the  elec- 
tion, I  voted  at  the  Free  Market  Hall. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  were  you  about  the  polls  there  that  day  at 
the  Free  Market  Hall! — A.  I  could  not  say  positively  as  to  the  time.  I 
was  alternately  at  both  polls  throughout  the  whole  day. 

Q.  You  were  at  one  or  the  other  throughout  the  entire  day  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  either  at  that  or  at  the  engine-house. 

Q.  Throughout  the  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  those  two  polls  what  was  the  character  of  the  election,  as  you 

observed  it,  as  to  peace  and  order,  aud  particularly  whether  any 

A.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  quietness,  peace,  and  order  of  the 
election.  I  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  elections 
that  was  ever  held  in  our  parish. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  at  either  of  those  polls  that  tended  to 
unduly  influence  the  action  of  any  voters? — A.  I  think  not;  nothing 
that  I  saw  or  heard  of. 

Q.  That  caused  any  intimidation  ? — A.  The  greatest  intimidation  that 
I  saw  was  to  myself.  A  black  man  called  me  a  '* damned  republican'' 
when  I  went  up  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  had  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  he  called  me  a  '^  damned  republican.'' 

Q.  That  is  the  only  intimidation  that  you  know  1  That  didn't  affect 
your  vote! — A.  Not  at  all.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  there,  I 
l>elieve,  at  that  poll — some  had  it,  I  believe,  that  way — first  that  one 
democrat  and  then  one  republican  should  vote,  but  it  was  that  one  white 
man  and  one  colored  man  should  vote  together.  The  colored  man  that 
was  with  me  I  asked,  laughingly,  to  let  me  see  his  ticket,  but  he  would 
not,  and  we  both  voted  the  same  kind  of  ticket.  He  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  miue  was  a  little  scratched ;  his  was  not. 

Q.  Has  that  been  usual,  to  divide  the  voters  in  that  way,  to  regulate 
the  voting,  so  as  to  secure  better  order  ! — A.  I  think  it  has  been  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  It  has  been  usual  to  admit  one  white  man  and  one 
colored  man  in  order  to  facilitate  the  election. 

Q.  Does  that  conduce  to  order  ? — A.  It  does  conduce  to  order;  yes, 
sir ;  that  was  the  object,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Q.  Was  there  time  enough  at  these  polls  for  all  who  desired  to  vote 
to  vote^ — was  there  any  loss  of  votes  from  want  of  time  ! — A.  I  think 
every  man  vo^ed  who  wished  to  vote.  I  think  there  was  ample  time 
At  the  Free  Market  Hall  there  was  tiifae  for  any  other  voters  to  vote^ 
but  none  came.  At  both  of  the  polls,  both  at  the  engine-house  and 
Free  Market  Hall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  schism  in  the  republican  party,  in  the  parish 
of  East  Baton  Kouge,  caused  by  the  actions  of  any  members  of  the 
party  refusing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  their  convention  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  some  trouble  at  the  convention.  Two  years  ago,  when 
members  of  the  legislature  and  senate  were  elected,  there  was  one  party, 
I  think,  Mr.  Lane,  who  took  an  active  part  in  that,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  the  colored  people;  I  can't  say  myself;  that  they  first  made 
nomination  there,  which  didn't  seem  to  please  him,  and  he  broke  it  up; 
that  I  was  a  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace  at  that  election,  and,  in 
the  ward,  out  of  150  votes,  I  received  143,  and  two  other  candidates 
before  the  nominating  convention  received  7 ;  but,  through  the  action 
of  these  men  at  that  election,  I  was  thrown  overboard  and  another  man 
nominated  in  my  place,  who  really  received  only  45  votes. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  In  the  caucus,  you  mean  ? — A.  In  the  nominating  convention  of 
the  voters  of  that  ward.  Out  of  150  votes  that  were  cast.  1  hat  was  two 
years  ago,  but  I  was  thrown  overboard  at  the  last  State  election  pre- 
vious to  this  last  one. 

Q.  Yon  say  a  man  was  elected  who  did  not  get  but  4  votes  !— A.  I 
did  not  mean  elected ;  I  meant  nominated.  Through  the  intiuence  of 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? — A.  You  see  what  was  termed  there 
the  Lane  faction.  There  seemed  to  be  two  classes  of  republicans :  cue 
called  the  Burch  faction  and  one  called  the  Lane  faction. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  returning-board  there! — A.  They  have  here  in 
New  Orleans. 

Q.  Up  there  did  they  have  one? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  no  returning-boanl 
there.  I  had  received  a  majority  in  the  ward  convention.  I  also  re- 
ceived the  nomination  from  the  parish  convention.  Notwithstanding  that, 
through  the  split  they  threw  me  up  in  dividing  the  offices. 

Q.  Was  that  the  action  of  the  committee  f — A.  I  can't  say  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  action  of  the  two  parties.  There  was  two  parties, 
and  they  compromised,  and  in  that  compromise  they  threw  me  and  some 
other  candidates  of  the  republican  party  overboard;  Mr.  Lane  had 
placed  on  the  ticket  some  others. 

Q.  In  this  last  convention  was  there  a  schism  ? — A.  The  last  conven- 
tion— I  speak  in  reference  to  myself. 

Q.  No,  generally ;  so  far  as  it  affected  yourself,  too  ? — A.  I  did  not  at- 
tend the  last  convention.  I  only  can  speak  of  it  from  what  I  know  by 
mixing  with  the  colored  republicans  of  the  ward  living  in  town, 

Q.  Were  you  nominated  in  that  convention  for  justice  of  the  peace?— 
A.  I  believe  that  I  was,  sir,  in  the  second  ward,  but  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  nomination  until  after  it  was  accomplished.  I  hadn't  sought  it,  and 
I  was  told  I  waB  nominated,  and  they  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  serve. 
I  told  them  if  fairly  elected  I  would  serve.  I  think  the  idea  of  those 
parties  who  nominated  me  was  that  they  had  got  tired  of  the  class  of 
men  that  had  held  the  position,  for  they  gave  me  the  credit  of  being 
honest,  and  they  said  that  that  was  what  they  wanted  in  a  position  of 
that  kind. 
.  Q.  Was  Mr.  Lane  a  candidate  before  that  convention? — A.  He  wa& 
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not  a  candidate ;  be  was  away  from  Baton  Eouge  a^  the  time  that  the 
nomination  was  made,  and  he  returned;  and  immediately  after  he  re- 
tamed  to  Baton  Bonge  the  nominations  were  upset,  and  his  name  was 
put  on  iu  the  place  of  some  other  one,  and  that  created  some  division 
among  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  office  besides  that  on  that  ticket  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  the  office  of  parish  judge  was  also.  A  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, Mr.  O'Conner,  I  believe,  was  nominated  first  by  the  party,  and 
afterward,  throngh  Mr.  Lane's  influence,  thrown  off,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Schorten  pat  on. 

Q.  What  effect  did  that  schism,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  upon  the 
republican  party  in  that  parish  at  the  last  canvass  and  election  ? — A. 
My  opinion  is,  that  these  transactions  caused  the  differences  in  the  re- 
pablican  party  in  that  parish. 

Q.  What  influence  did  the  split  have  ? — A.  As  I  had  understood— I 
did  not  hear  him  say  so,  but  heard  it  from  the  colored  people — that  he 
said  he  would  sink  the  republican  party  if  he  was  not  nominated ;  that 
he  stated  so.  I  heard  that  only  from  the  colored  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  true  it  is,  and  do  not  vouch  for  it. 

Q.  It  was  common  talk,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  colored  re- 
pablicans. 

Q.  How  did  they  take  that  f — ^A.  They  were  generally  very  much 
offended  at  it  so  far  as  my  observation  led. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  reference  to  your  election  ? — A.  In  the 
first  place,  I  did  not  really  know,  but  I  had  heard  I  had  been  stricken 
off  from  the  canvass  as  a  candidate,  and  another  man  substituted  in 
my  place,  but  I  really  did  not  know.  I  was  on  the  ticket  until  the 
morning  of  the  election.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  I  saw  my  name 
there,  and  I  spoke  to  a  prominent  republican'  and  remarked  that  my 
name  was  spelled  wrong,  and  his  reply  was  that  that  made  no  differ- 
ence; that  when  the  commission  sbould  be  made  out  it  would  be  all 
right. 

(}.  Were  you  elected  or  defeated  ? — A.  Under  the  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  was  to  be  elected  by  the  ward,  I 
got  a  majority  in  my  ward — I  think  I  have  got  the  figures  I  got  from 
the  clerk  cf  the  court;  I  got  a  majority  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  in  the  ward. 

C^.  Of  tbe  votes  cast? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  the  parish  I  was  behind 
about  six  hundred  and  odd  votes. 

Q.  Of  the  votes  cast  in  the  ward  how  mjiny  of  them  were  residents  of 
t'le  ward! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  republicans  brought,  and  democrats^ 
loo,  from  other  places,  but  more  republicans,  from  all  directions  brought 
to  vote  in  town,  which  is  unusual. 

Q.  Had  they  any  right  under  the  law  to  vote  for  ward  officers  ? — A. 
I  think  not,  sir.    The  law  explicitly  says  that 

Q.  They  did  so  that  day,  did  they  !— A.  They  did  vote  for  all  officers; 
but  I  believe  that  was  not  confined  to  that  ward,  but  it  was  carried  out, 
and  they  voted  for  all  the  officers  indiscriminately.  They  voted  for  all 
tbe  justices  of  the  peace  indiscriminately. 

Q.  So  that  the  justices  got  a  pretty  large  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  got 
in  my  ward  one  hundred  and  ninety-odd  majority.  That  used  to  be  a 
democratic  ward  by  about,  I  suppose,  one  hundred,  and  I  think  really 
is  a  democratic  ward. 

Q.  These  outside  votes  gave  you  a  majority  the  other  way  ?— A.  Yes^ 
sir;  but  in  the  whole  parish  I  was  defeated  by  about  six  hundred  votes^ 

Q.  You  did  not  ge  ^the  largest  vote  in  that  parish  ! — A.  ;No,  sir ;  but 
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I  got  the  largest  vote  iu  the  ward,  and  was  returned  by  the  returning- 
board  as  elected ;  and,  not  deeming  that  I  was  elected  properly  under 
the  law,  I  refused  to  accept  the  office. 

Q.  The  returning- board  returned  you  as  elected! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  received  my  commission  from  Governor  Kellogg,  and  returned  it  to 
him  the  next  day  after  I  received  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  contest  was  made  before  the  returning- 
board  in  your  behalf? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  made  none  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  none. 

Q.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  from  that  parish  you  were  defeated  by 
about  six  hundred  votes? — A.  Fully  that  many;  probably  more. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  contest  for  the  place  before  the  returuing-board  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  returned  you  elected? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  returned  me  elected, 
I  suppose,  from  the  fact  that  I  got  the  commission  from  Governor  Kel- 
logg stating  that  I  was  elected. 

Q.  Have  you  accepted  or  declined  ? — A.  I  declined,  and  sent  it  back; 
sent  back  the  commission  of  Governor  Kellogg.  I  was  defeated  in  that 
parish  by  about  six  hundred  votes,  though  elected  in  the  ward  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  some  odd  votes ;  but  I 
<leemed  under  the  law  that  the  voters  had  not  a  right  who  did  not  reside 
there  to  vote  in  the  election  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  You  thought  the  vote  in  the  ward  proper  would  not  have  elected 
you  ? — A.  It  might  have  elected  me,  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  a  good 
many  democrats  would  have  voted  for  me  outside  of  the  party ;  but  I 
•did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  you  was  elected  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  elected.    I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  elected. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  at  work  for  Dr.  Laycock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
four  months  previous  to  the  day  of  the  election,  and  a  little  after,  in 
fact? 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ! — A.  I  was  painting  his  house.  He  has  a 
very  fine  house  there,  and  I  was  working  on  that. 

Q.  In  that  business  you  say  you  were  there  from  Monday  morning 
until  Saturday  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  your  house,  in  town? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every 
Saturday  night  I  went  home,  and  went  there  every  Monday  morning. 
We  were  at  the  doctor's  during  some  three  months  preceding  election. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  not  attending  much  to  politics,  but  only  to  your 
business  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  politics;  I  am  not  a 
politician. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  live  aside  from  any  other  house,  or  does  he  live  in  a 
village  of  any  kind ! — A.  No,  sir ;  a  country  residence,  and  his  quarters 
connected  with  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  working  on  the  house  with  you  ! — A.  I  was 
the  only  painter  that  worked  there.  There  was  another  gentleman,  and 
a  very  violent  democrat,  who  would  vote  for  a  mule  if  it  was  put  up,  so 
lie  said.    I  was  there  with  him. 

Q.  You  and  one  other  gentleman  were  working  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  did  not  talk  politics  with  anybody  else  except  him  ?— 
A.  He  was  a  great  hand  to  talk  politics.  He  used  to  annoy  me  a  good 
deal.    He  was  a  most  violent  democrat. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  anybody  else  while  you  were  there  at  the 
doctor's  ? — A.  I  talked  with  the  colored  people,  a  good  many  of  them. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  see  them ;  in  the  houBe  where  you  were  doing  that; 
work !— A.  JJo,  sir;  at  the  house  dariug  the  eveniug. 

Q.  Did  joa  take  any  partionlar' pains  to  have  these  conversations,  or 
were  they  merely  incidental  f — A.  Just  hapi)ened  so — the  conversations 
th»t  men  bring  np  whenithey  get  together. 

Q.  Were  they  Dr.  Laycock's  hands  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  talks  did  you  have  with  them  during  the  three  mouths 
—separate  talks  did  you  have,  do  you  think! — A.  Probably  half  a  dozen. 
He  had  not  a  great  many  hands  on  the  place. 

Q.  You  talked  a  half-dozen  times.  How  many  had  he  on  the  place  f — 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  more  than  7,  8,  or  9  hands  on  the  place, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  with  you  when  you  had  these  talks  with 
them  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  • 

Q.  Were  the  talks  generally  about  the  house  while  with  these  other 
(oeiif — A.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  were  about  the  sugar-house. 

Q.  Was  this  other  man  with  you  sometimes  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Might  he  not  have  been  with  you  sometimes? — A.  l''es,  sir. 

Q.  These  colored  people  lived  in  that  vicinity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  violent ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  terrible;  a  terrible  democrat  out 
and  oat 

Q.  When  you  were  there  did  you  in  general  talk  politics  whenever 
yoQ  rested  from  your  work  ? — A.  I  was  not  a  politician.  As  I  met  men 
casually,  I  talked  with  them.    1  did  not  make  it  a  business,  of  course. 

Q.  I  suppose,  of  course,  it  was  merely  accidental  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  acci- 
dental, merely. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  attend  any  meeting  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I 
attended  one  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  nominated  for  justice  of  the 
peace*    I  was  present  during  that  nomination. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  But  have  not  attended  a  political  meeting  since  the  war? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  since  the  war,  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  How  far  was  Dr.  Laycock's  house  from  town  f — A.  From  four  and 
a  half  to  five  miles,  probably;  from  the  town  proper,  less;  but  from  my 
residence ;  the  town  extends  back  nearly  two  miles,  and  his  place  is  prob- 
ably from  the  corporation-line  some  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  three  miles. 
Bat  I  call  it  that  from  my  place ;  I  live  near  the  river,  and  from  the 
coart-hoose  it  is  considered  about  four  and  a  half  or  five  miles. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  this  man  being  a  violent  man— this  man  working  with 
yon.  Do  you  mean  simply  that  he  was  a  very  earnest  democrat  ? — A. 
One  of  the  most  earnest  democrats  I  ever  knew,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  violent  man,  was  he  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means, 
only  in  his  political  opinions. 

Q.  He  did  not  abuse  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir;  one  of  the  bestnatured 
men  in  the  world. 

Q.  And  you  differed  with  him  f — A.  We  never  had  any  diflftculty ;  we 
only  deviled  one  another. 

Q.  He  was  for  his  party  right  or  wrong  ? — A.  What  you  might  call  a 
"last  ditcher.'^ 

Q.  For  his  party,  right  or  wrong;  but  he  left  everybody  else  to  do  the 
same  for  their  party  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  didn't  undertake  to  force  or  violently  control  meo  to  go  his 
way  t — A.  No,  sir;  he  used  to  tell  me  when  I  said  I  was  going  to  vote 
against  some  of  the  democratic  candidates  that  I  would  think  better  of 
it.  I  said  no,  when  I  stated  the  horse  was  seventeen  hands  faigb,  I 
would  stick  to  it.  • 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  going  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  no  secret  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  secret. 

Q.  By  the  way,  who  was  that  colored  man  that  you  say  you  had  a 
talk  with  on  election-day  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  I  had — in  reference 
two  hat  was  that  ? 

Q.  The  time  you  voted  you  said  there  was  a  colored  man  with  you  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  his  name.  The  colored  people  are  all  alike  to  me  pretty 
much,  unless  I  know  them  well ;  just  like  the  Yankee  soldiers  used  to  be. 
I  did  not  know  one  from  the  other  when  they  had  got  their  uniforms 
on. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  whom  you  said  said  he  would  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  the  republicans  would  be  down  on  him  ? — A.  He  was 
working  on  Dr.  Laycock's  place.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of 
them  ;  I  did  not  inquire. 


TESTIMONY  OF  TONY  FOSTER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  S,  1877. 

Tony  Foster  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  East  Baton  Ron ge. 

Q.  In  the  city? — A.  No,  sir;  out  in  the  country,  three  miles  from 
town. 

Q.  In  which  ward  ? — A.  The  sixth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  About  seven  years,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  parish  of  Baton  Rouge  ?—A.  I 
was  born  and  raised  here  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  the  sixth  ward  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  neighborhood  did  you  live,  and  how  far  from  the  polling- 
place  in  the  sixth  ward  ! — A.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  polling-place. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? — A.  Cooking,  sir. 

Q.  For  who  !— A.  Mr.  N.  K.  Knox. 

Q.  You  were  there,  then,  during  last  summer  and  fall ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  of  the  election  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meeting  in  that  ward  any  time  daring 
the  canvass? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  1 — A.  In  the  sixth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  f — A.  I  was  a  member, 
sir,  but  not  an  officer. 

Q.  Of  what  club  ! — A.  Of  the  sixth  ward  club. 

Q.  Was  it  a  democratic  or  republican  club  f — A.  A  democratic  dab. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  politics  heretofore,  before  the  last  election!— 
A.  A  republican. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  The  last  session, 
sir. 
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Q.  At  what  place  did  yoa  first  declare  your  intention  to  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket? — A.  In  the  sixth  ward. 

Q.  At  the  club  meeting  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  just  how  you  came  to  join  the  democratic  party, 
BDd  join  that  club.  Go  on  and  state  the  reason  why  you  did  join  it. — 
A.  I  will.  My  reasons,  sir,  for  joining  the  demQcratic  party,  is  because 
I  have  been  in  the  service,  sir,  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  am  a  man  of 
family;  I  aiu  a  man  that  has  been  raised  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge ; 
1  am  an  ignorant  man ;  I  am  a  man  that  don't  know  anything  but  work, 
and,  sir,  ever  since  I  have  been  liberated  from  slavery,  and  became  to 
\ye  a  free  man,  and  became  to  be  a  man  that  had  the  privilege  to  vote, 
voting  was  one  thing,  and  what  were  I  voting  for, I  did  not  know;  and, 
^ir,  the  following  consequences  of  my  voting.  I  voted  for  a  man  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  about;  men  who  represented  themselves  to  be 
the  men;  men  who  represented  themselves  to  be  as  just  men,  and 
still,  sir,  1  did  not  know  who  were  I  voting  for.  I  am  a  man,  gen- 
tlemen, I  came  to  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  am  a 
straight  man,  and  I  am  a  man  who  desires  to  live  in  peace ;  I  am  a 
man  who  has  a  family ;  I  am  one  who  has  been  a  single  man — a  man 
who  has  run  up  and  down  this  river,  and  have  become  to  be  a  man  of 
family.  I  desire  to  live  in  peace.  I  am  no  book-learnt  man,  I  am  an 
ignorant  man ;  I  were  brought  and  raised  up  in  ignorancy,  a  slave  man 
before  the  war,  and  I  had  the  permission  to  vote,  and  the  thing  of  vot- 
ing was  one  thing,  and  the  thing  what  were  I  voting  for,  I  did  not  know, 
sir ;  and  sir,  I  have  become  a  citizen,  and  I  am  a  person  to  look  back 
and  see  that  I  were  at  home,  and  knowed  no  other  place  but  Louisiana 
I  do  not  know  any  person  else  but  the  Louisianians  and  white  people  ; 
I  were  raised  with  th^m  with  that  feeling  that  I  weve^  at  home  with 
them  and  voted ;  they  said  I  had  the  privilege  to  vote,  but  what  I  were 
voting  for,  sir,  I  did  not  know. 

I  have  fellow-citizens  that  live  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  that  were 
raised  with  me,  young  men  and  young  women,  white  and  colored.  I 
have  seen  some  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge,  and  when  I  was  permitted 
the  privilege  of  voting,  I  voted ;  but,  sir,  after  that,  about  what  I  knew 
1  was  voting  for  I  did  not  know,  sir,  and  until  here  of  late,  sir.  And, 
sir,  I  looked  and  I  searched  the  matter  over.  I  have  voted  for  men  who 
would  recommend  themselves  before  me,  that  I  did  not  know  more  than 
by  reputation  of  them,  and  the  ticket  was  represented  to  me,  and  I 
voted,  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  men  I  didn't  distinctly  know  as  a 
particular  thing,  though  I  voted  for  them.  They  have  went  on  to  make 
me  more  promises  of  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  that  men  were  going 
to  give  us  land ;  that  they  were  going  to  give  two  acres  of  laud  and  two 
mules  to  tend  the  land  if  we  vote  for  them,  find  me ;  and  as  an  ignorant 
man  I  go  on  and  voted  for  them  and  elect  them  to  oflice,  and  I  put  them 
there,  and  I  go  home  to  daily  labor  and  look  for  that  promise.  1  never 
seen  them  parties.  They  never  appeared  until  this  year — not  until 
another  election.  Another  election  came  on,  these  men  get  out  of  oflice, 
and  they  make  another  promise  to  me.  Me  as  an  ignorant  man  go  with 
their  class  and  vote  for  them,  and  put  them  in  oflice,  and  they  promise, 
and  this  promise  they  have  never  come  up  to  it  yet. 

Well,  I  live  in  Louisiana,  knowing  I  had  no  other  place,  being  born 
and  raised  here  in  Louisiana.  If  I  buy  my  meat  and  bread,  I  get  it  from 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  Now,  if  I  get  in  trouble  at  any  time,  get  into 
any  kind  of  scrape,  I  had  no  person  to  look  to  but  the  people  of  Louisiana 
to  help  me  out  of  the  scrape.  A  lot  of  strangers  may  be  good  gentle- 
mens  and  good  honest  republicans,  and  would  wish  to  do  good  by  m^ 
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but  I  don't  know  them ;  and  ought  I  go  with  them  I  was  raised  with,  an' 
1  was  been  born  and  raised  with ;  and  I  set  in  my  house  at  my  daily  labor 
and  search  over  my  mind  seeing  where  I  had  to  lay  down,  and  where  I 
go  to  work,  and  who  I  had  to  work  for  to-morrow,  and  who  was  going  to 
give  me  a  house  to  live  in,  and  who  was  going  to  give  me  my  daily  br^id, 
and  I  says  to  myself— 4iow,  gentlemen  may  think  there  is  some  white 
person  has  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  to  say  these  things^  but  I  hope  I 
may  die  if  they  has  told  me.  It  is  my  own  infirmity  and  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  no  inducement,  sir.  I  have  studied,  and  I  says  I  have  got  a 
wife,  I  have  got  a  children  on  me  in  Louisiana — born  and  raised  iuLoa- 
isiana,  and  know  no  people  but  Louisianians — I  am  with  the  Louisianians. 
These  seem  to  be  friendly,  trying  to  do  all  they  kin  for  roe  to  help  me, 
and  they  are  democratic  people;  me  as  an  ignorant  man  talked  through 
ignorancy,  put  into  the  republican  rank,  not  knowing  what  1  were  doing, 
I  think  I  am  exactly  against  the  democratic  party,  and  I  find  I  were 
blind,  and  by  studying,  and  by  considering,  and  by  looking  over  my  own 
mind,  I  think  I  have  made  out  the  wrong  to  my  own  thinking.  I  think 
I  would  best  cling  to  the  men  who  give  me  bread,  and  I  would  try  to 
live  in  obedience  to  those  who  knows  the  law;  I  onght  tooling  to  the 
men  that  has  raised  me  from  childhood ;  that  has  never  given  me  a  bad 
idea;  men  who  has  never  since  I  have  been  liberated  from  slavery— 
during  the  time  of  slavery  a  man  were  liable  to  anything;  any  white 
man  were  liable  to  anything — but  since  I  have  been  liberated,  I  will 
say,  sir,  they  has  showed  us  every  partiality  whatever ;  they  has  showed 
it  to  me. 

As  for  any  other  man,  I  can't  answer  for  any  man  but  Tony  Foster; 
but  I  give  answer  for  him  and  no  pusson  else. 

I  say,  then,  they  has  showed  me  every  partiality.  They  has  given  ine 
good  living.  Of  course  times  is  hard,  and  we  can't  expect  to  live  on  the 
top  of  the  pot  or  the  top  of  the  house,  but  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
I  have  always  done  well,  got  along  well ;  done  as  well  as  any  pusson 
could  do.  Anything  that  is  done  outside  I  can't  answer  for  it,  because 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  I  just  come  to  answer  for  Tony 
Foster  and  his  ward — what  was  done  in  his  ward.  And,  gentlemen,  I 
will  tell  it  today  that  I  have  been  raised  by  the  democratic  party,  and  I 
have  got  the  bread,  and  the  land,  and  the  house  which  I  live  in— got  it 
from  them ;  and  whenever  there  is  anythiug  that  came  against  me— if 
I  get  in  any  trouble,  if  I  get  sick,  these  other  men  I  can't  depend  upon. 
If  I  go  to  bunt  for  them  after  I  put  them  in  oflSce,  1  can't  find  any  one 
to  do  me  any  good.  I  can't  find  any  one  of  the  republicans  who  I  pat 
in  oflSce  to  come  and  help  me.  They  are  strangers  to  me  and  will  not 
assist  me ;  and  I  go  to  Major  Herron  or  somebody  else  to  go  on  my 
bond  to  get  me  out  of  trouble.  If  I  am  sick,  or  my  family  get  sick— a 
man  when  in  distress  will  do  most  anything  to  get  out  of  distress — and 
I  goes  to  the  men  that  knows  me,  where  I  was  raised,  and  they  know 
me,  and  know  I  is  an  honest  man,  and  I  will  work  for  him,  and  leave 
the  man  who  robs  me,  and  the  white  men  will  assist  and  aid  me  when  I 
beg  them  to.  And,  sir,  I  have  taken  it  into  consideration  that  these 
are  the  men  I  ought  to  cling  to— the  men  who  I  was  raised  with. 

Q.  Did  any  democrat  ever  make  any  threats  against  yon  to  make 
you  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  No,  sir j  none  utall,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  the  democratic  club  to  which 
you  belonged  in  the  sixth  ward  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say,  I  can't  say 
how  many. 

Q.  How  many,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it  ? — A.  Well,  about  sixty  or 
seventy-five,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  Somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy-five  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  freely  with  them? — A.  Some  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  colored  men  did  you  talk  freely  with  ! — A.  Abont 
in  my  neighborhood  where  I  lived,  I  suppose,  about  between  ten  and 
twenty  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  your  officers  that  belonged  to  that  club?  You  say  you 
were  not  an  officer.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  club! — A.  JPeter 
Williams. 

Q.  What  was  his  color  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  conversation  you  had  with  him,  or  any  other  of  your  colored 
members  of  the  club,  was  anything  ever  said  about  their  being  compelled 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  alJ  that  1  has  ever 
talked  with. 

Q.  Where  did  3'ou  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  In  the  sixth  ward. 
I  deposited  my  vote  right  there. 

Q.  How  many  colored  members  of  the  club  voted  there  ? — A.  I  am 
ODable  to  say. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  tell  ? — A.  There  was  sixty  or  seventy,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  same  number  that  belonged  to  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  election  poll  that  day  ? — A.  I  was  there, 
sir,  from  half  past  seven  until  about  five  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Nearly  all  that  time  that  the  voting  took  place  I — A.  All  the  time 
until  the  poll  closed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  or  any  attempts  made  to  compel  men 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  To  compel  the  colored  men? — A.  No^  sir;  I  never  seen  a  peace- 
abler  and  quieter  than  that  I  seen  there. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  vote  the  republican  ticket  at  that  poll ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  interference! — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  interference.  Six  or 
seven  came  there  and  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  the  white  people 
talked  and  laughed  with  them,  and  went  and  spoke  to  them  and  laughed, 
and  came  around  the  fire  and  talked  with  the  democratic  white  people. 

Q.  No  threats  were  made  against  them  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  no  threats 
at  all    I  pledge  you  my  word  and  honor  there  was  none  made  to  them. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  democrats  did  you  talk  with  before  the  election ;  did  you 
talk  with  any  of  them  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  mean 
white  or  colored  ? 

Q.  Before  the  election,  did  you  talk  with  any  on  politics  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  say ;  do  you  mean  white  or  colored  ? 

Q.  White  ?— A.  O,  I  talked  with  both. 

Q.  I  asked  if  you  talked  with  any  democrats? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  ? — A.  Why,  colored  people,  and  some 
white. 

Q-  I  ask  who  you  talked  with  of  the  white  people  ? — A,  Who  the  men 
I  talked  with  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  with  whom  did  yon  talk  the  most  ?— A.  I  talked  with  my 
own  color  most  5  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Which  of  the  white  people  did  you  talk  the  most  with  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  of  the  white  people  did  I  talk  most  with  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  could  not  tell,  personally,  which  of  them  ones  I  talked  the  most 
with. 
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Q.  Which  would  you  Say  you  talked  the  most  with  among  the  white 
people  about  politics  before  the  election  ? — A.  Which  did  I  talk  the 
most  with  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  which  did  you  talk  the  most  with  among  the  white  folks  !— 
A.  Well,  I  haven't  got  any  person  particularly  that  I  talked  the  most 
with.  In  fact,  none  of  them  don't  have  much  to  say  to  me  about  dem- 
ocraticism  or  republicanism  at  all.  I  am  a  man  that  works — a  laboring- 
man  ;  a  man  that  attends  to  my  business  during  the  day,  and  I  don't  go 
around.  1  am  not  a  politician,  no  more  than  a  laboring-man;  but,  then, 
a  man  has  a  right,  sir,  to  search  and  research  his  own  mind,  and  see 
what  he  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  do. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  because  you  thought  it 
was  the  best  for  you  ? — A.  Because  I  thought  it  was  best  for  me,  yes,  sir; 
I  have  experienced  it.  1  experienced  it  would  be  best  for  me,  because 
I  didn't  see  wherein  that  I  could  get  any  protection  or  wherein  it  did 
me  any  good  to  vote  any  other  way,  because  I  was  voting  for  men  what 
I  didn't  know  anything  about,  and  didn't  see  that  I  had  any  protection 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  would  have  any  more  protection  if  you  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  than  if  you  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  Well, 
no,  sir ;  not  exactly. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  protection  ? 

The  Witness.  What  do  I  mean  by  protection  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  for  protection!  simply  mean  this:  When  a  man  is— I 
will  talk  you  this  way — whenever  a  child  is  born,  and  he  loses  his  father 
and  mother,  he  loses  all ;  got  no  person  at  all  to  tend  him.  Well,  sir,  if  a 
man  comes  in  this  house  I  have  never  seen  before-:— with  whom  I  am  not 
acquainted,  I  knows  nothing  who  he  is — and  he  say,  "You,  sir,  you 
come  and  go  with  me,  and  I  want  you  to  take  a  job  of  work ; "  should  I 
go  with  him  or  the  man  with  whom  I  was  raised,  or  the  stranger  one! 
If  I  go  there,  you  don't  know  what  you  have  got ;  you  are  going  to  have 
loss.  Which  man  do  you  reckon  I  ought  to  listen  to ;  to  yon,  or  listen 
to  a  stranger,  or  the  man  who  I  was  raised  with  from  my  childhood! 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  were  raised  with  from  childhood! — ^A.  I  was  raised 
with  Mr.  V.  De  Bois,  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  politics  with  him  any  before  the  election  ! — A.  That 
was  long  before  the  election ;  we  didn't  have  politics  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  give  any  paper  that  they  said  would  protect 
the  colored  man  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  such  thing  as  that — a  protection-paper ! 

The  Witness.  A  certificate,  you  mean ! 

Q.  Yes ;  a  certificate. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  know  of  anybody  that  got  one  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  one  ? — A.  Me  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  given  you  ? — A.  On  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q,  Was  it  given  before  you  voted  or  afterward  ! — A.  Before  I  voted. 

Q.  Just  before,  on  the  day  of  the  election — when  was  it  given !— A. 
Before  I  voted. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  f— A.  Well,  Mr.  Gale. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  Why,  he  is  a  gentleman  in  our  parish. 

Q.  What  does  he  do;  what  is  his  business  f — A.  He  is  a  store-keeper 
and  runs  a  big  gin. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  protection-paper  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  ? — A.  At  home,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  keep  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  at 
all.    If  I  was  sent  home,  I  do  not  know  as  I  coald  find  it. 

Q.  What  did  it  say  f  Do  you  remember,  or  don't  you  know  much 
about  itf — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  remember;  I  have  got  a  pretty  good  mem- 
ory to  me. 

Q.  Was  any  protection-paper  given  to  anybody  else  f — A.  I  am  unable 
to  say.  I  can't  say  whether  any  was  given  to  any  person  but  myself. 
I  can  answer  for  myself. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  any  given  to  other  colored  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  How  long  was  you  at  the  poll  that  day  ! — A.  I  was  there  from 
seven  until  half  past  five  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  you  voted,  where  did  you  go ;  did  you  move  away  from 
where  they  were  voting  t — A.  I  returned  home  to  my  residence. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  had  voted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  soon  as  I  voted. 
I  staid  there  from 

ii.  How  far  did  you  stay  from  where  they  were  voting  ? — A.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half,  I  suppose. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  does  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted — I  said  once;  I 
will  tell  you  again  though.  I  voted  from  half  past — from  about  seven 
to  half  past  seven,  and  staid  there  from  that  time  until  five  or  half  past 
five  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  voted ;  and  after  that  how  far  from  the  poll  where  you  voted 
were  you  ?    What  was  you  doing  after  that  time ! 

The  Witness.  After  I  voted  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  was  not  doing  anything ;  only  walking  around  the  polls  there. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  polls  t — A.  Eight  around  the  polls,  right  around 
the  polls.    I  staid  there  from  the  time  I  voted  until  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Where  was  you  given  this  protection-paper ;  right  there  where  you 
voted,  right  at  the  poll ! — A.  Before  I  voted — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bight  at  the  poll  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  when  you  went  up  to  vote  when  it  was  given  you  t — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Gale  stand? — A.  He  stand  here  near  the  house; 
at  the  school-house. 

Q.  In  the  school-house  where  you  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .You  went  up  and  voted;  and  where  was  Mr.  Gale  standing — ^near 
the  house! 

The  Witness.  When  I  went  up  to  vote  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  Of  conrsei  when  I  went  up  to  vote  he  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  was  he ;  did  he  hold  any  office  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  If  he 
did,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Who  else  was  in  the  house  besides  him  ! — A.  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  Anybody  elsef — A.  None  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Martin  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Gale  gave  you  this  protection-paper.  Now,  that  was  a  cer- 
tificate that  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  and  should  be  protected, 
was  it  notf — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that,  whether  I  was  to  be  protected  in 
it  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  a  certificate  that  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — 
A.  A  certificate — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  handed  it  to  you  just  after  you  put  the  ticket  in  the  box  t — 
A.  That  was  before  I  put  the  ticket  in  the  box. 
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Q.  How  long  before  you  pot  the  ticket  in  f 

The  Witness.  Before  I  put  the  ticket  in ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  told  you  about  a  day  or  two  before  the  election  ;  that  is  wbat  I 
told  you. 

Q.  Did  you  say  here  he  gave  it  to  you  the  day  of  the  election  ? — ^A. 
On  election  day !    1  must  have  been  misunderstood. 

Q.  Yes;  didn't  you  say  election-day? — A.  Gentlemen,  I  didn't  come 
here  for  anything  else  but  to  tell  the  truth.    I  am  a  straight  man. 

Q.  We  suppose  you  are ;  we  only  want  you  to  speak  the  truth. — A.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  speak  anything  but  the  truth ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not 
desire  to  speak  anything  but  the  truth.  You  asked  me  things  I  don't  know 
something  about,  and  I  try  to  say  and  you  make  me  say  things  I  don't 
know.  I  came  here  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I 
am  just  a  man  to  say  the  truth. 

Q.  Was  this  a  certificate  that  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket?— 
A.  Was  it  a  certificate!    I  am  not  a  reading  man. 

Q.  What  was  it  given  to  you  for  ? — A.  It  was  given  to  me  as  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Q.  Why  was  it  given  you;  why  did  you  want  it? — A.  It  was  giveo 
to  me — I  do  not  know  why  this  certificate  was  given  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  when  he  handed  it  to  you  t — A.  No  i)er8on 
but  me. 

Q.  Nobody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you  ?— A.  Mr.  Gale. 

Q.  He  was  there,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  was  the  man  handed 
it  to  me. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  handed  it  to  you  ? — A.  He  was  at  the 
school-house. 

Q.  What  school-house? — A.  At  Mr.  Mortimer  Price's  school-house. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? — A.  He  was  not  doing  anything. 

Q.  What  was  he  there  for  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  una- 
ble to  say,  sir.    He  was  there  at  the  club-meeting,  of  course. 

Q.  At  the  club-meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  course. 

Q.  Was  there  a  club-meeting  when  he  gave  that  paper  to  you? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  of  course  they  have  a  club,  as  I  said ;  I  belonged  to  the  club 
at  the  sixth  ward. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  club  he  gave  you  that  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know ; 
I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  In  the  school-house  at  a  club-meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  rest  of  them  get  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I 
know  of  5  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  that  club-meeting? — A.  From  half  past 
7  in  the  morning  until  half  past  6  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  when  he  gave  you  the  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  were  doing  all  that  time  ? — ^A.  Nothing,  only 
around  there. 

Q.  Anybody  else  there  during  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  I  cannot  say  in  particular;  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  Nothing  more  than  sitting  dowD, 
and  talking  and  discoursing. 

Q.  Discoursing  about  what? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  voting?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  say  that  you  went  at  balf  past  7  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  staid  until  half  past  5  in  the  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  republicans  there? — A.  I  do  not  know;  if  there 
were,  I  did  not  notice  them. 

Q.  Was  not  that  on  election-day  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  all  the  democrats  gather  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  went  there.  I  know  some.  I  am  not  able 
to  gay  whether  all  were  there  or  not,  because  I  did  not  take  any  par- 
ticolar  notice. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  when  he  gave  you  the  paper,  if  anything! — 
A  He  didn't  say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  for  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  paper  say  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  I  do 
not  know ;  I  am  no  reader. 

Q.  What  did  you  suppose  was  in  it  ?— A.  I  had  no  idea,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  your  memory  pretty  good  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  1  do  not  know  ;  I 
suppose  it  is. 

Q.  You  say  that  paper  was  given  you  in  the  morning,  soon  I 

The  Witness.  Which  paper  ? 

Q.  The  paper  we  have  been  talking  about.  What  time  in  the  morn- 
ing was  that  paper  given  to  you  t — A.  I  said  the  paper  was  given 
t)  me  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  I  said  that  I  staid 
there  nntil  half  past  five  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  was  you  doing  there  during  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  just  there 
walking  around. 

Q-  How  many  people  was  there  besides  you  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  t — A.  1  cannot  say  in  particular,  because 
I  never  taken  any  particular  notice.  If  I  told  you,  I  might  tell  you 
wrong. 

Q.  Was  there  any  speeches  made  there  that  day  t — A.  Not  as  I  know 
of.    I  never  seen  any  speeches  made. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else  having  these  certificates  given 
tbemf 

The  Witness.  Didn't  I  hear  of  any  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A  No,  sir ;  none  at  all 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  this  certificate  to  be  that  you  got? — A. 
Jost  as  I  said ;  I  never  seeked  into  that  matter  to  find  out  what  for.  I 
JQSt  taken  it  home,  and  went  at  my  work,  and  never  seeked  out  to  find 
out  what  that  was  for  or  wherefore. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  was  not  on  election  day  when  that  was  given 
you! 

The  Witness.  Am  I  sure  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes.^^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  ? — A.  Yea,  sir;  I  think  I  am  sure  it  was  not  on^ 
election  day ;  it  was  the  day  or  two  before  the  election. 

Q.  Didn't  this  paper  say  you  ha<l  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I 
suppose  so;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  vote  the  deoiocratic  ticket!— A.  On  the  day  of  the 
election. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  voted  before  t — A.  No,  sir ;  never  did,  sir^ 

Q.  AVhat  ward  is  il^xt  to  the  sixth  ward,  where  you  live! — A.  I  am 
ignorant  of  that,  sir.  If  1  was  to  tell  you  right  straight  along,  I  might 
tell  yon  a  lie.  I  held  up  ray  hand  to  tell  the  truth,  and  if  I  was  to  go 
to  work  and  tell  what  was  the  next  ward  to  the  sixth  ward,  I  would  lie 
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I  suppose  I  woald  lie,  because  I  do  not  kuow.    I  am  a  man  what  'tends 
to  my  occupation,  my  work. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  work  for  T — A.  For  N.  K.  Knox. 

Q.  Now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  am  at  home. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  him  ? — ^A.  Beeu  with  him  going 
on  seven  years,  right  on  the  highland. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  a  man  named  Jerry  Myers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  of  a  man  was  he! — A.  Well,  he  was  a  colored  man,  ot 
course. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  you  ? — A.  About  eighteen  miles  away, 
out  in  the  country. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  him! — A.  I  knew  him,  sir,  for  about  two 
or  three  years — between  two  and  three  years. 

Q.  Was  he  a  good  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  very  good  man,  so 
far  as  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  son,  Samuel  Myers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  his  son. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Washington!— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  know  some  man  by  the  name  of  Greorge  Washington;  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  same  man  or  not.    Where  did  he  live  ? 

Q.  He  lived  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ward,  on  the  Greenville  Springs 
road. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Charley  Robinson,  who  lived  on  Mr.  Pierce's 
place  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  of  him,  but  I  didn't  know  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  him  f — A.  I  heard  he  was  killed ;  who 
killed  him  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  he  was  killed  for  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  he  was  killed  t — A.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
exactly  what  time ;  some  time  in  the  last  year ;  to  know  the  very  day 
and  time,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bristow  Harrison  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did^you  ever  hear  of  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Jackson  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Y.  Pane  t— A.  I 
have  heard  of  him,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  t — ^A.  I  heard  he  was  killed ;  but  do 
not  know  him. 

Q.  Who  killed  him  t — A.  I  do  not  know  who  killed  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  he  was  killed  for! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  They  never  said  what  he  was  killed  for! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  mo; 
I  heard  a  man  by  that  name,  killed  somewhere. 

Q.  Didn't  you  underbtand  he  was  killed  because  he  was  a  repub- 
lican t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sanford  Smith  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Paul  Johnson,  who  lived  on place  I— 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Joe  Johnson f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  one  Joe 
Johnson ;  I  saw  him  before  I  came  down  here.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  what  Jerry  Myers  had  done ;  what  was  the 
trouble  about  him  that  he  was  killed  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know;  no- 
body told  me  when  him  and  his  son  were  killed. 

Q.  W^ho  told  you  they  were  killed  !— -A.  I  have  got  a  brother  who 
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died  ID  that  neighborhood  here  last  year;  and  I  was  oat  there  last 
spring,  and  some  colored  people  told  me. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  heard  of  it  before! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it  before, 
bat  I  never  seeked  to  find  oat  what  he  was  killed  for. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  it  was  safer  for  you  if  yoa  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  democrats  being  killed  there  by  any- 
body!— A.  I  heard  of  a  great  many  being  driven  away,  and  one  of 
tbem  being  killed. 

Q.  For  what  ? — A.  For  stealing  hogs. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  democratic  white  people;  I 
bave  heard  of  one  or  two  being  driven  off,  and  one  being  killed. 

Q.  Who  was  that ! — A.  I  can't  think  of  the  name :  but  white  people, 
for  stealing  beeves  and  hogs. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  think  last  year  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  tbis  last  year,  1876;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  election, 
or  before  f — A.  I  say  last  year.  I  do  not  know  anything,  sir,  about 
that;  I  just  tell  you  last  year,  and  you  can  judge ;  it  was  this  last  year 
gone. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  other  colored  men  had  these  certificates 
given  to  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  colored  man  but  you  to  have  any? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Was  your  certificate  printed  or  written  with  ink  ! — A.  Some  part 
printed  and  some  part  in  writing.  I  wish  I  had  brought  it  so  you  would 
bare  been  satisfied. 

Q.  I  wish  you  had.  Who  signed  it;  do  you  know  who  signed  it ! — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  you  say  gave  it  to  you  !— A.  Mr.  Gale. 

Q.  How  happened  he  to  give  it  to  you  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  more 
than  he  gave  it  to  me ;  just  told  me  there  was  a  paper  he  gave  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  ?— A.  Didn't  have  anything  to  say  when 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  it  to  you  for;  because  you  voted  the  democratic 
ticket?— A.  I  suppose  so;  I  do  not  know.  It  was  given  to  me  before 
the  election. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  yon  were  to  have  it;  when  did  you  first 
hear  you  were  to  have  it !— A.  About  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
election. 

Q.  He  told  you  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  election  he  would  give 
you  this  paper  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  there  then  when  he  told  you  ?— A.  No  person. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about  then" when  he  told  you  that,  about 
voting  the  democratic  ticket  ?— A.  I  was  not  talking  about  anything, 
no  more  than  he  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  a  week 
before  the  election,  at  the  school-house,  and  1  must  come  up  there;  and 
I  told  him,  '»A11  right,"  I  would;  if  I  had  time  I  would  come  up;  and 
any  further  I  did  not  know  until  I  went  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  paper  the  day  yon  voted  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
the  day  I  voted. 

Q.  Was  there  talk  among  the  colored  people  about  these  peop'e  being 
killed,  Jerry  Myers  and  his  son  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  of  talk;  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

Q.  Why  were  they  dissatisfied  f— A.  Because  they  were  killed  and 
didn't  know  what  killed  about. 
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Q.  Did  tbey  think  Jerry  Myers  was  a  good  man  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir* 
everybody  I  heard  speak  about  him  said  he  was  a  good  man;  that  I 
heard. 

Q.  You  say  they  talked  about  it  a  good  deal;  where  did  they  talk 
about  it;  where  were  you  when  they  talked  about  it  ? — A.  Down  on  the 
Highland,  seven  miles  from  Baton  Rouge ;  people  I  was  acquainted 
with  that  knew  him. 

Q.  Colored  people  talked  about  it  among  themselves  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  frighten  them  when  he  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not 
frighten  them  as  I  know  of;  they  did  not  tell  me  so. 

Q.  How  did  they  feel  about  it;  kind  of  anxious? — A.  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  he  was  killed  for! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q,  What  did  you  suppose  he  was  killed  for  1 — A.  I  did  not  know;  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Who  did  you  suppose  killed  him  f — ^.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  bull-dozers  that  you  understood  killed  him  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  bull-dozers.  They  say  it  was  bull-dozers,  but 
whether  it  was  or  not  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  these  colored  people  say  it  was  bulldozers  killed  him  T — A. 
They  didn't  tell  me  so. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  said  it  was! — A.  No  persons  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  then  do  you  know  that  the  bull-dozers  did  kill  him  ? — A.  I 
did  not  say  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  he  was  killed  by  them  ! — A.  I  can't  say ;  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  they  killed  him  or  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  it  t 

Senator  McDonald.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  hardly  a  proper  kind  of 
question. 

A.  I  never  expressed  my  opinion,  for  I  might  express  it  wrong.  I 
might  say  you  killed  him,  and  I  might  express  it  wrong.  I  might  say 
any  man  in  the  house,  I  suppose,  killed  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  kill  him.    I  said  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  who  did  kill  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  it  was  the  bull-dozers  t — A.  I  did  not  know  what  they 
was.  I  always  heard  talk  about  the  bull-dozers,  but  don't  know  what 
they  was. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  talk  about  them? — A.  It  is  just  current— just 
heard  it  just  as  you  would  hear  anything  in  the  Extra  every  night,  or  ia 
the  Grand  Era. 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  people  were  talking  about  the  bulldozers?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  about  the  bull-dozers,  but  about  Jerry  Myers 
being  killed  ;  I  do  not  say  by  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  The  colored  people  talked  a  good  deal  about  Jerry  Myers  beiug 
killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  stated  they  heard  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  not  hear  them  say  it  was  by  the  bull-dozers! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  anything  about  the  bulldozers  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Last  year. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  about  the  bulldozers  when  they  were  talking 
about  Jerry  Myers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  sjiy  he  was  a  good  man  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard 
only  that  old  man  Jerry  Myers  was  killed. 

Q.  They  didn't  suppose  the  bull-dozers  had  killed  him  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
did  not  tell  me. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  tell  anybody  you  was  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket !— A.  Did  not  tell  anybody  at  all  but  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anybody  about  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  who? — A.  Great  many  men  around  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Whof — A.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. — A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  try  to  sit  down 
and  tell  you,  but  it  would  take  a  good  while.  I  can  tell  some  names, 
bat  all  it  would  take  some  time. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  you  need  not  answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  paper  that  was  given  you  was  a  certificate, 
was  it  not — a  certificate  of  your  membership  in"  the  club;  that  you 
belonged  to  the  club — was  not  that  what  you  understood  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  submit  that  that  is  too  much.  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  about  leading  questions? 

Senator  McDonald.  O,  yes,  a  great  deal  since  I  have  been  on  this 
committee. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  really  don't  know  what  the  paper  contained? — A.  No,  sir; 
bttiase  I  never  looked  in  it,  only  took  it  and  put  it  at  home. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  occasion  to  use  it  for  protection  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  none  at  all.  I  always  considered  that  if  I  behaved  myself  that 
were  protection  enough  for  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  maltreated  before  you  got  this  paper  by  anybody  ? 
—A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  your  politics  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  no  politician. 

Q.  About  how  you  were  going  to  vote? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  colored  men  there  that  day  who  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket;  have  they  been  molested  since  in  anyway? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  saw  some  when  1  left,  yesterday  morning.  They  are  living  there 
the  same  as  ever. 

Q.  Jast  as  they  were  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  about  this  man  you  heard  was  killed.  You  say  you  heard 
about  Charley  Kobinsou  being  killed.  What  party  did  you  hear  he 
belonged  to? — A.  1  never  heard  what  party  any  more  than  I  heard  he 
was  killed. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  Jerry  Myers's  politics  were? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
nor. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Tou  say  Mr.  Martin  and  ^Iv,  Gale  were  both  in  the  house  on  the 
morning  of  election,  at  the  time  you  voted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
there  at  the  election-daj'. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Martin  went  into  the  house  before  you  voted ;  he  had 
been  outside  before  that,  had  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  I  repeated 
any  such  word  as  that  to  you — that  he  had  been  in  the  house  before 
that  at  all.  I  said  that  him  and  Mr.  Gale^ — that  was  a  day  or  two  before 
the  election,  when  he  give  me  the  certificate. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Martin  were  in  the  house  on 
the  day  of  the  election  when  you  voted? — A.  No,  sir;  no  such  question 
to  me.    He  asked  me  who  was  present.    You  ask  if  I  say  that? 

Q.  I  ask  you. — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Martin,  on  the  morning  of  election-day,  at  the  place  where 
you  voted  ? — A.  Mr.  Martin  was  there,  and  Mr.  Gale  was  there,  for  they 
were  officers  on  that  day. 
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Q.  Then  they  were  in  the  house  on  that  day  when  you  voted  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  on  the  election-day. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Martin  before  that  morning! — A.  The  day 
or  two  before  the  election. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  before  you  voted  that  morning — on  the 
same  morning! — A.  I  did  not  see  him  at  all.  I  went  right  there  and 
deposited  my  vote  on  election- day. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  when  you  went  up  to  poll  your  vote  ! — A.  Xo, 
sir:  I  did  not.  I  went  there  about  half  past  7  and  deposited  my  vote, 
and  they  were  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  was  it  that  you  saw  Mr,  Martin  and  Mr. 
Gale  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  About  a  day  or  two  before^  or  two  days. 

Q.  Both  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gale  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Martin  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Gale  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  them  a  day  or  two  before  election?— 
A.  At  the  school-house. 

Q.  At  what  school-house? — A.  At  the  same  school-house  where  they 
held  the  election,  there  where  they  held  the  club. 

Q.  What  club-meeting  was  held  there  that  day — the  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  election,  where  you  saw  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gale  together!-— A. 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  You  were  there  from  7  or  half  past  7  in  the  morning  until  5  or  half 
past  5  o'clock! — A.  Five  or  half  past  5  o'clock. 

Q.  That  was  two  days  before! — A.  That  was  on  election-day. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  meeting  at  the  school-house  two  days  before 
the  election. — A.  Two  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gale  two  days  before  the  election  at 
the  school-house!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  that  day  at  the  meeting  two  days  be 
fore  the  election  ! — A.  I  staid  there  from  about  2  o'clock  until  about 
half  past  5,  two  days  before  election. 

Q.  They  were  there  at  that  time,  were  they  ! — ^A.  A  good  many  there ; 
I  can't  say. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  what  kind  of  people! — A.  Colored  people,  and 
some  white. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  there  ! — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for? — A.  I  was  hunting  in  the  woods  and 
stopped  there. 

Q.  Where  is  this  school-house  ? — A.  In  the  sixth  ward,  on  the  high 
land,  7  miles  from  Baton  Kouge. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  ! — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  made  you  stop  there  when  you  were  out  hunting!— A.  Tb^e 
hunting  right  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  at  the  meeting! — A.  I  do  not  know; 
all  was  arguing,  talking,  and  going  on. 

Q.  AVere  they  holding  any  meeting! — A.  If  they  were,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  make  a  speech  there! — A.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  I 
got  there. 

Q.  Any  person  speak  there  that  you  heard  of! — A.  No,  sir ;  a  great 
many  were  sitting  around. 

Q.  Was  it  a  club  meeting  ! — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not; 
I  did  not  inquire. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  they  was  there  for!— A.  They  did  not  in- 
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qoire,  any  more  than  I  went  and  asked  for  a  drink,  and  they  asked  where 
I  came  from,  and  I  told  them  I  had  been  hunting. 

Q.  Did  you  then  go  and  pursue  your  hunting  ? — A.  I  went  down  to  Mr. 
Raree's  and  got  something  to  eat  and  came  back  to  the  school-house 
and  it  was  about  to  break  up. 

Q.  What  time  was  it! — A.  It  was  in  the  evening  about  half  past  one 
or  two  o^clock — one  or  two  o'clock. 
Q.  When  you  came  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  got  back  from  Pierce's !— A.  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  there,  before  I  retired  and  went  home  through  the  woods. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  from  Mr.  Pierce's! 

Witness.  To  the  school-house  ? 

Senator  McMillan,  Yes, 

A,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long, 

Q.  IIow  long  were  you  absent  at  Mr.  Pierce's  when  you  went  there  to 
^t  something  to  eat;  how  long  did  you  stay  at  Pierce's? — A.  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember ;  don't  you  know  ? — A.  It  has  been  pretty 
long  since ;  some  time,  judge. 

Q-  Yon  know  you  were  there  about  one  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am 
not  going  to  state 

Q.  Now,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  go  from  the  school-house  to  Mr. 
Pierce's,  and  come  back  ? — A.  It  took  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Pierce's,  I  sup- 
pose, about  twenty  minutes.    It  ain't  far  from  the  school-house. 

Q.  Tlien  you  came  there  at  about  one  o'clock  ! 

The  Witness.  At  the  school-house  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  At  the  school-house.  You  went  and  staid  at 
Mr.  Pierce's  about  twenty  minutes  ? 

A.  I  said  it  took  me  about  twenty  minutes  to  go  there. 

Q.  And  come  back  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  the  coming  back  I  have  not  told 
you  yet. 

Q.  Then  tell  me. 

The  Witness.  How  long  was  it ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

A.  I  was  down  there  some  time.    It  took  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  long  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  long  it  was  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  an  hour  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did 
stay  an  hour. 

Q.  Then  it  took  you  twenty  minutes  to  go  and  twenty  minutes  to 
come  back  t — A.  If  I  had  went  and  come  right  back,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  half  an  hour  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  From  the  time  yon  were  at  the  school-house  until  you  came  back, 
it  woold  not  be  more  than  an  hour,  would  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  it  took  you  twenty  minutes  to  go  and  twenty  minutes  to 
come  back,  and  you  didn't  stay  there  half  an  hour  ? — A.  I  can't  say 
hov  long. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  at  about  two  o'clock  ? 

The  Witness.  Back  where  t 

Senator  McMillan.  To  the  school-house. 

The  Witness.  That  I  got  back  there  t 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes.    Did  you  go  hunting  from  Pierce's  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  went  right  home  when  I  left  Pierce's.  I  had  the  cows 
to  milk. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  cows  now,  I  am  asking  you  about 
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the  other  thing. — A.  How  long  did  I  stay  at  Pierce's  ?  When  you 
want  me  to  tell  the  truth,  I  might  tell  you  a  lie  if  I  would  say.  I  can't 
tell. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  a  lie  by  any  means. — A.  I  want  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  how  long  you  staid  at  Pierce's  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ; 
I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  can't.  I  might  tell  you  just  about,  and  I 
might  tell  you  a  lie.  I  didn't  raise  my  right  hand  to  tell  a  lie,  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  three  hours  at  Pierce's  ? — A,  O,  I  am  certain  1  did 
not  stay  that  long. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  a  half  an  hour  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  Pierce's  ! 

The  Witness.  At  Pierce's  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  when  the  witness  says  he  can't 
tell,  that  is  enough. 

Q.  Were  you  there  two  hours  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  how  long. 


TESTIMONY  OF  H.  F.  BILLUPS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  8, 1877. 

H.  F.  BiLLUPS  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  a  commissioner  of  election  there, 
and  at  what  poll. — A.  I  was  commissioner  of  election  at  poll  No.  1,  fifth 
ward. 

Q.  Where  were  you  that  day!  What  place  was  this  poll!— A.  At 
Port  Hudson, 

Q.  What  was  done  there  the  first  thing! — A.  The  first  thing  that  was 
done  there  I  measured  thirty  feet  either  way  from  the  door,  and  placed 
stakes  to  prevent  anyone  from  crowding  the  polls.  Mr.  Woodside  said 
that  was  of  no  use.  I  told  him  I  had  instructions  to  do  so,  and  he  said 
my  instructions  to  do  so  were  not  worth  a  damn. 

Q.  Who  was  Woodside! — A.  The  democratic  commissioner. 

Q.  How  was  the  voting  carried  on  !  Go  on  and  state. — A.  Well,  be- 
tween six  and  nine  republicans  voted  there,  and  they  seemed,  the  re- 
publicans, to  be  voting  prettj^  regular  between  six  and  seven;  and 
about  nine  o'clock  the  colored  men  came  in  a  crowd  of  about  fifty,  any- 
'W'ay?  guarded  by  white  men.  The  colored  men  were  not  allowed  to 
break  ranks  until  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  They  were  guarded 
by  men  right  in  front  and  on  each  side.  Not  one  could  get  anywhere 
but  the  white  men  went  with  them. 

Q.  What  was  done  about  distributing  republican  tickets ! — A.  The 
United  States  deputy  marshal  was  distributing  republican  tickets,  and 
H.  0.  Young  said  if  he  did  not  quit  distributing  tickets  he  would  have 
him  arrested  and  sent  to  jail;  that  was  not  his  duty;  he  had  other  da- 
ties  to  perform. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  poll  that  day,  crowded  or 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  crowded  as  close  to  the  door  as  I  am  to  this  book 
on  the  table. 
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(j.  How  long  did  that  last  f — A.  Until  night ;  at  least  until  we  finished 
the  votes.  An  oatsider  kept  a  tally-sheet,  and  the  republican  commis- 
slooer  made  the  amount  of  votes  there  263 ;  Mr.  Woodside  made  it  269 ; 
tbe  outsider,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert,  made  it  270.  So  the  repub- 
lican commissioner  was  told  he  must  correct  his  tally-sheet,  by  this  out- 
sider'A,  to  270 ;  so  he  done  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  things  among  the  colored  people  as  to 
being  in  fearf — A.  Well,  sir,  some  of  them  said  the  next  day — I  seen 
some  on  my  way  home,  and  they  told  me  tliey  was  bound  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  to  save  their  lives,  and  get  a  chance  to  gather  their 
crops. 

Q.  Were  the  republicans  allowed  to  vote  freely  on  that  day  as  they 
chose  at  the  poll! — A.  There  was  a  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  whenever  a  republican  colored  man  came  in  to  vote 
he  forced  him  to  show  him  his  ticket ;  and  I  prohibited  him  from  taking 
any  one's  vote  from  him  to  look  at  it,  because  I  told  him  it  was  not  right, 
anil  I  would  not  allow  it.  He  said,  "  You  are  a  damned  fool ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  about  it.''  I  told  him  I  was  instructed  not  to  do  so,  nor 
allow  any  one  else. 

Q.  Supposing  a  voter  had  a  republican  ticket,  what  would  he  do  ? — 
A.  A  great  many  times  they  tried  to  talk  to  him  to  get  him  to  change 
tickets.    Some  of  thom  voted  in  favor  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  armed  men  riding  about  nights  there  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  I  seen  some  in  1875  and  some  in  1876. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed! — A.  They  had  guns,  and  mounted  on 
horses. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  were  they  riding?— A.  About  11  or  12  I  have 
seen  them. 

Q.  You  saw  them  previous  to  the  last  election  ?— A.  It  was  before  the 
election. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  parish  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  live  in  the  first 
ward,  in  the  city. 

Q.  In  the  (jity  of  Baton  Eouge  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  live  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  first  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Been  there  since  1874.  Often- 
times I  goes  off. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  commissioner  of  election  of  the  fifth 
ward  ?— [No  answer.] 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  commissioners  besides  yourself? — A.  Mr.  A. 
H.Levi. 

Q.  Who  else?— A.  Mr.  Edward  AVoodside. 

Q.  What  is  Levi's  politics  ? — A.  llepublican. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ? — A.  In  the  first  ward. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  both  lived  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Woodside  lived  in  the  fifth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  list  of  the  votes  of  your  ward  ? — A.  Mr.  Levi. 

Q.  Who  checked  the  votes  on  the  poll-list  ? — A.  Mr.  Woodside. 

Q.  Who  examined  the  certificates  of  registration  ? — A.  1  did,  myself. 

Q.  And  called  the  names  and  number  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Woodside  checked  it  on  the  poll-list ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Levi  kept  the  list  of  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  got  through,  how  did  Mr.  Woodside's  checking  of  the 
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polMist  correspond  with  Mr.  Levi's  list  of  voters  ? — A.  Mr.  Levi's  list 
was  268,  and  Woodside's  269,  and  Mr.  Samuels,  the  United  States  super- 
visor, a  democrat,  made  it  out  269,  too. 

Q.  Who  made  It  270 1 — A.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
I  do  not  know  his  other  name. 

Q.  Mr.  Roberts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  counted  the  ballots ! — A.  It  was  268. 

Q.  From  the  ballot  count ! — A.  From  Mr.  Levi's  count. 

Q.  Did  you  count  the  ballots  to  see  if  they  compared  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  to  do  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them  I  would  go 
over  it  rather  than  have  any  mistake  made. 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  the  proposition  to  to  go  over  it! — A.  Mr. 
Woodside. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  no  ;  he  had  269,  Mr.  Roberts  bad 
270 ;  he  said  we  must  correct  by  Mr.  Roberts's  count. 

Q.  When  did  you  propose  to  count  the  ballots  over  again  to  see 
whether  they  were  correct  f — A.  Just  as  they  made  out  the  count. 

Q.  The  ballots  were  put  in  the  box,  were  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  aod 
the  box  sealed. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  counted  since  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  not  as  I 
know  since  it  was  taken  out  of  our  charge. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  acted  as  commissioner  of  election  before! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  tally-sheet  kept  of  the  counts! 

The  Witness.  Between  Mr.  Woodside  an<l  Mr.  Levi  f 

Senator  McDonald.  A  tally-sheet ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  took  the  votes  out  of  the  box  ! — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Who  made  them  over! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  tally-sheet ! — A.  Mr.  Levi  kept  one  and  Mr.  Wood- 
side. 

Q.  Then  they  kept  the  tally-sheet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  your  tally-sheet  correspond  with  the  list  of  voters  ? — A. 
Mr.  Levi's  was  268,  with  the  list  of  voters  just  like  he  had  made  out  the 
list  of  voters,  and  Mr.  Woodside's  was  269. 

Q.  Just  like  his  list  of  voters  when  he  checked  the  poll-list ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  tally-sheets  as  there 
was  between  the  poll-list  and  list  of  voters  ? — A.  Mr.  Woodside  made  his 
out  the  same  amount  as  his  poll-list. 

Q.  The  same  difference  between  the  tally-sheets  as  there  was  between 
the  checks  of  the  lists  of  voters  made  by  Mr.  Woodside  and  the  poll- 
list  kept  by  Mr.  Levi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  difference! — A.  One  difference ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  one  difference  in  the  number  of  votes  that  were  re- 
ceived and  the  number  of  votes  received  in  the  box!— A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  Mr.  Woodside  made  it.    Mr.  Roberts  made  it  two  different. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Woodside  made  it  one  different  from  Mr.  Levi! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  made  the  same  difference  when  keeping  the  list  of  voters 
as  when  keeping  the  poll-list.  You  say  they  kept  a  list  of  voters!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  kept  a  list  of  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  make  up  a  statement  of  votes  before  you  commenced 
your  count! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 
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Q.  Make  it  ap,  and  sign  it,  and  swore  to  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  swore  to 
268. 

Q.  You  did  this  before  yoa  commeDced  the  coant  at  all ;  as  soon  as 
jou  closed  the  polls,  then  you  certified  the  list  of  voters  which  Mr.  Levi 
h«d  kept  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  swore  to  that  certificate  before  some  person,  some  officer  or 
oUiert— A.  Before  Mr.  Huys.  * 

Q.  Did  yoa  make  np  a  statement  of  votes  to  be  returned  to  the  super- 
risor  of  registration  ? — A.  Mr.  Levi  made  his  statement  at  268. 

Q.  Was  there  a  statement  of  votes  made  up  ? — A.  Mr.  AVoodside  2G9, 
Mr.  Roberts  at  270. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  statement  of  votes  7 — A.  I  am  coming  to  that ; 
^.  Levi  was  bound  to  make  his  out  270,  and  take  it  to  the  supervisor 
bj  Mr.  Boberts^s  cx)unt. 

Q.  Then  the  list  of  votes  which  you  made  out  was  for  270,  was  it  f — 
A,  The  tally-sheet 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  statement  of  votes  made  out  and  certified  to 
the  sapervisor  of  registration. 

The  Witness.  Statement  of  votes. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  the  statement  of  votes  f 

A.  Most  have  been  changed  if  it  was  made  at  270. 

Q.  What  was  it  made  out  for!— A.  Mr.  Levi  made  out  a  statement  of 
Totes;  what  I  sworn  to  was  268. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  swore  to  that ! — A.  At  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  This  list  of  voters  I  speak  now  of,  the  statement  of  votes  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate 
received — ^you  say  that  was  made  out  270 ;  where  was  it  made  out  f — ^A. 
At  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  was  sworn  to  ! — A.  I  did  not  swear  to 
the  statement  that  was  made  out  270 ;  I  didn't  swear  to  that. 

Q-  Did  you  swear  to  one  made  out  268  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  did. 

Q.  To  a  statement  of  votes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  deposited  with  the  supervisor  of  registration  ? — ^A.  It 
was  to  the  poll-list  of  the  registration  I  swore  at  268. 

Q.  Was  this  statement  of  votes  which  you  say  was  made  out  at  268 
sworn  to  by  you  f  W^as  it  sworn  to  by  the  other  commissioners  too  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Was  it  deposited  with  the  supervisor  of  registration,  Mr.  Clover; 
was  it  given  to  him  t — ^A.  I  didn't  have  it  in  my  possession ;  Mr.  Levi 
had  it. 

Q.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Levi  when  he  returned  it  to  the  supervisor  of 
i^traUou  ? — ^A.  I  came  out  of  the  clerk's  office  and  left  Mr.  Levi  in 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  t — ^A.  Mr.  Ed.  Wood  and  Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  delivered  it  or  not 

Q.  fiat  when  he  left  he  had  this  statement  of  votes  f — A.  It  was  in 
dispossession. 

Q.  Giving  the  names  of  the  candidates  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  offices  that  were  voted  for  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

0*  And  the  number  of  votes  that  each  received  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  that  was  made  out  and  sworn  to  by  you  to  be  268  f — A.  The 
Dnmber  of  votes  they  received.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that 

Q*  The  number  of  votes  each  of  them  received  f — A.  I  did  not  swear 
to  that. 

Q*  Didn't  yon  swearto  it  before  thecommissionert — A.  The  list  I  swore 
to  when  I  was  there  first  I  heard  called  the  number  of  the  registration. 
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and  their  names.  When  it  was  made  out,  (here  was  268  that  had  voted 
according  to  Mr.  Levi's  count.  The  list  of  registration  was  2G8.  I  swore 
to  that,  but  I  did  not  swear  to  the  statement  of  votes  made  out  on  the 
tally-sheet. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not  remain  with  Mr.  Levi  and  Mr. 
Woodside  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  until  the  papers 
were  returned  f — A.  My  reason  for  not  remaining  was  this:  I  did  not 
propose  to  sign  it,  because  I  did  not  consider  the  way  I  seen  them  march 
there — not  allowed  to  break  ranks  until  they  voted  the  democratic 
ticket 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  make  out  a  statement  of  facts  that  transpired  at 
the  polls  there— did  you  ask,  or  did  you  make  out  any  statement  of  facts 
there  ? 

The  Witness.  At  Baton  Rouge  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir  5  I  did  not  make  out  anything  there  then. 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  any  in  Baton  Rouge  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  did 
not  make  out  any  statement  to  any  one,  but  only  I  said  to  the  supervisor 
that  I  would  not  sign  those  returns,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  legal. 

Q.  You  told  the  supervisor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Mr.  Levi  ? — A.  I  told  Mr.  Levi  I  met  Mr.  Wood- 
side  and  Mr.  Samuels  that  evening  5  they  were  coming  over  from  the 
court-house. 

Q.  That  is  after  the  returns  were  over  ! — A.  The  same  day.  I  think 
it  was  about  two  o'clock  he  met  me,  if  not  later. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  you  did  not  make  out  any  statement  of  these 
votes  at  that  time — ^you  did  not  make  out  a  statement  of  these  votes  to 
be  attached  to  your  return,  to  the  return  you  made  to  the  supervisor  of 
registration  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Woodside  make  out  any  statements  of  that  kind !— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Levi  make  out  a  statement  of  that  kind ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  seen  him  make  it. 

Q  So  there  was  no  statement  of  this  kind  made  out  and  sworn  to  by 
three  residents  of  the  parish  at  that  time  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
men  were  required  to  vote  as  you  have  stated ;  no  statement  of  that  kind 
was  made  out  then  ? — A.  Not  then. 

Q.  And  you  left  Mr.  Levi  and  Mr.  Woodside  in  the  office  of  the 
supervisor  of  registration  f — A.  In  the  clerk's  office,  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

Q.  Mr.  Levi  had  these  papers  then  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for,  if  you  didn't  go  there  to  swear  toitf— 
A.  To  deliver  the  books,  and  tell  the  supervisor  I  can't  sign  the  returns. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  conversation  with  the  supervisor? — A.  I  just 
spoken  to  him.  I  had  spoken  to  the  clerk  and  told  him  I  would  not 
sign  the  returns.    There  was  quite  a  crowd  in  there,  and  I  came  out 

Q.  Who  advised  you  to  do  that  ? — A,  No  one  did  not  advise  me  to 
do  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  advised  to  do  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  make  any  statement  of  that  kind 
at  that  time  such  as  you  have  made  here!  Why  didn^c  you  make  out  a 
statemeut  of  the  facts  which  you  have  undertaken  to  testify  to  here! 
Why  didn't  you  make  out  a  statement  then  f — A.  I  testified  to  that 
af>'*»-  T  lijid  Hrrived  here  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  made  an  affidavit  down  here  in  the  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  what  time  ! — A.  I  disremeinber  the  date,  but  it  was  since  the 
election. 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  election,  was  it  not ! — A.  I  disre- 
member  what  time  it  was  now.    I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  Can't  yoa  remember! — A.  It  was  about  a  couple  of  weeks  any 
waj,  I  think. 

Q.  A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  election.  That  is  the  first  time  you 
erer  undertook  to  make  out  any  statement  of  these  facts  that  you  have 
QDdertaken  to  testify  to ! 

The  Witness.  The  first  I  undertaken  to  make  them  out  I 

Seoator  McDonald.  Yes,  that  is  my  question. 

A.  I  can't  tell  what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  ask  when  you  swore  after  you  came  down  here  to  these  facts,  if 
that  was  the  first  time  you  ever  attempted  to  make  a  written  statement 
of  what  transpired  at  the  polls  in  the  fifth  ward,  where  you  were  acting 
as  commissioner  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  All  that  time  you  had  remained  silent  on  this  subject  ? — A.  No, 
ar,  I  bad  not  remained  silent ;  I  was  at  my  father's. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  law  required  you,  as  a  commissioner,  if  there 
was  any  disturbance  or  difficulty  or  any  matters  transpired  at  the  polls 
SQch  as  you  have  sworn  to  here,  and  made  it  your  duty  to  make  out  a 
statement  at  the  time!  Didn't  you  know  that  I — A.  Well,  I  did  not 
make  oat  a  written  statement,  but  I  stated  it  to  the  supervisor  himself. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  law  required  you  to  make  out  a  written 
statement  of  such  facts  as  you  have  undertaken  to  testify  to  here,  and 
have  it  sworn  to  by  three  citizens  of  the  parish  at  the  time  it  occurred  ? 
Dido'tyou  know  that  was  the  law? — A.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  law. 

Q.  Had  not  you  been  instructed  in  regard  to  the  law  of  voting  when 
you  were  sent  up  there  as  commissioner  to  hold  the  election  ? — A.  I  was 
instmcted. 

Q.  Did  not  your  instructions  require  you,  if  there  was  any  disturb- 
ance at  the  polls,  or  anything  to  prevent  a  free  and  fair  election  there, 
to  make  oat  a  statement  of  the  facts  then,  and  have  it  sworn  to  by  three 
repatable  citizens,  voters  of  the  parish  ?  Didn't  you  know  that  was  the 
law! 

The  Witness.  Didn't  I  know  it  was  the  law  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  As  I  says,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  law. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  that  was  the  law  upon  the  subject  f — A.  I  don't 
doubt  it  ain't  the  law,  but  didn't  know  it  positively. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  it  was  the  law  then  ? — A.  1  did  not  know  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know,  when  you  held  this  election  as  commissioner  of 
election  in  the  fifth  ward,  that  the  law  made  it  your  duty  that  if  there 
was  any  interferences  or  means  used  there  at  the  polls  to  prevent  a  free 
and  fair  election,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  then  and  right  there, 
and  have  it  sworn  to  by  three  reputable  citizens,  voters  of  the  parish, 
and  attach  it  to  your  return  f  Didn't  you  know  that  t — A.  I  told  you  I 
admit  1  knew  that. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  do  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  do  it,  and  I  will  state  you  my 
reason  why. 

Q.  Miike  your  statement. — A.  The  reason  was,  I  knew  it  would  not 
be  sate  for  me  to  do  it  there. 

Q.  When  you  came  down  to  Baton  Rouge,  why  didn't  yon  do  it  then  ? — 
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A.  The  reason  I  didn't  do  it  then  was  because  I  didn't  think  it  was 
safe  for  me  to  stay  there. 

Q.  When  you  could  walk  up  to  the  clerk's  office  and  refused  to  swear 
to  the  returns,  do  you  say  that  you  didn't  make  this  statement  because 
you  were  afraid  to  make  it ! 

The  Witness.  That  I  didn't  make  the  sworn  statement  because  I  was 
afraid  ? 

Q.  You  could  walk  up  to  the  clerk's  office  and  say  you  would  not  be 
qualified  to  the  returns,  and  yet  you  say  you  were  afraid  to  state  the 
facts.  You  refused  to  be  qualified  to  the  returns?  Please  answer  that 
question. — A.  I  said  I  was  afraid  to  stay  at  Port  Hudson  and  afraid  at 
Baton  Rouge.  When  I  came  out  of  the  clerk's  office  no  one  knew  posi- 
tively where  I  was  going. 

Q.  Didn't  they  know  you  hadu^t  sworn  to  the  returns  ? — A.  Xone  of 
the  commissioners  hadn't  sworn  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason! — A.  When  we  came  in  there,  Mr.  Woodside 
came  in  behind. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  here  ? — A.  I  came  in  a  steamboat. 

Q.  What  brought  you  t — A.  I  came  down  here  on  that  business. 

Q.  Were  you  not  subpoBuaed  to  come  here  ? — A,  I  wa«. 

Q.  By  the  United  States  marshal  to  come  down  here! — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  disremember  whether  the  marshal  or  not.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
subpcenaed  by  the  United  States  marshal ;  he  had  to  serve  it 

Q.  And  when  you  came  down  here  to  the  custom-house  then,  for  the 
first  time, you  had  courage  to  make  this  statement.  Is  that  so ! — A«  Yes, 
sir :  it  is. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  a  lot  of  colored  men  brought  up  there  under 
guard  of  white  men  to  the  polls . — A.  Fifty  colored  men. 

Q.  Brought  under  guard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  who  were  guarding  them. — A.  I  did  not  know  the  gentle- 
men.   It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Port  Hudson  in  my  life. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  name  of  one  !^— A.  No,  sir ;  really  I  could 
not  say  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  guarded  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  were  guarding  them  ! — A.  About  fifteen  or 
twenty. 

Q.  How  were  they  guarding  them  ! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms  about 
them.    The  only  thing  I  seen  some  of  them  had  walking-sticks. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  was  a  democratic  club  of  colored  and  white 
men  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  who  came  up  there  together  !»A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  it 

Q.  Hadn't  they  banners  with  them,  and  were  they  not  in  wagons  and 
carriages,  and  various  conveyances  of  that  kind,  and  on  horseback  !— 
A.  I  seen  them  in  carriages  and  some  on  horseback. 

Q.  And  hadn't  they  banners  and  music! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  music; 
I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  Was  there  no  banners  in  the  procession  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
-recollect  of  seeing  any. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  was  the  white  and  colored  dub  from  the  fifth 
ward! 

The  Witness.  You  mean  white  and  colored  men  together  ! 

Senator  MoDonald.  Yes ;  the  club  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards. 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  who  these  white  men  were  who  were  guardiug 
these  colored  voters  as  you  say  ! — A.  I  told  you  the  reason  why  I  con- 
sider they  were  guarding  them. 
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Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  of  them  out  or  inquire  who  they  were  ? — A.  One 
of  the  colored  men  I  know  told  me  that. 

Q.  The  answer  I  want  is  whether  you  found  out  who  these  white  men 
were ! — A.  1  did  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  You  said  you  inquired  the  next  day. — A.  I  did  not  inquire  about 
the  names. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  inquire  their  names? — A.  I  knew  the  colored  man 
who  told  me,  and  who  was  in  the  ranks,  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
bat  I  don't  recollect  his  name  5  but  he  said  they  guarded  them  to  the 
polls. 

Q.  You  do  not ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  had  the  names  of  a  great 
many,  but  I  lost  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whereabouts  he  lives  ? — A.  Ho  lives  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Port  Hudson,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  one  you  inquired  of? — A.  Well,  I  met  several, 
and  I  spoke  to  them. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  inquire  of? — A.  I  inquired  of  three,  I 
think  it  was,  or  four. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  one  you  inquired  of. — A.  I  do  not  know 
the  names.  I  had  the  names  in  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  I  lost 
it 

Q.  Can't  you  recollect  the  name  of  any  one  you  inquired  of? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  only  white  man  you  remember  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  only  white  man  I  remember. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  heard  Mr.  Young  tell  the  United  States  marshal 
that  if  he  did  not  stop  circulating  the  republican  tickets  he  would  have 
him  arrested  f — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Young. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Young  say  that  ? — A.  I  heard  Mr.  I'oung  tell 
the  United  States  deputy  marshal  that  if  he  did  not  quit  distributing 
republican  tickets  he  would  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  and  that 
he  had  other  duties  to  discharge. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. looking  in  his 
mouth  when  he  said  it,  just  as  I  am  looking  at  you. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  was  he  ? — A.  About  as  far  as  from  here  to  the 
wail  there. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  around  then  ? — A.  A  great  many  around.      ' 

Q.  That  heard  the  same  thing  that  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  same  opportunity  of  hearing  that  you  did  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  distributing  republican  tickets  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was ;  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  out  there  crowding  and  interfering  with  the  course  of 
voting?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  Mr.  Young  tell  him  to  go  back  and  attend  to  his  of- 
fice?—A.  No,  sir  5  I  never  heard  him  say  any  such  words. 

Q.  To  go  back  and  attend  to  his  oflQce ;  that  he  was  there  as  United 
States  oflScer  and  to  go  back  and  attend  to  his  office ;  was  not  that  what 
he  said ! — A.  No,  sir ;  if  he  did,  I  never  heard  him  say  it ;  he  might 
have  whispered  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Woodside  would  not  have  this  thirty  feet  space 
cleared  around  ? — A.  No,  sir,  he  would  not. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  that  was  not  the  law  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  there  was  not  any  law  for  it  ? — A.  He  told  me 
there  was  no  use  to  put  it  there. 
138L 
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Q.  Told  3'ou  it  was  no  use  ? — A.  Jast  as  good  as  to  say  so,  "It  was  not 
worth  a  damn.'' 

Q.  Didn^t  he  say  what  I  have  said,  that  there  was  no  law  for  that  !— 
A.  I  never  heard  him  ;  he  told  me  it  was  not  worth  a  damn  to  do  so. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  started  to  measare,  and  he 
stated  it  was  no  ase  then.  I  said  I  am  instructed  to  do  so.  He  said, 
"  Your  instructions  ain^t  worth  a  damn." 

*  Q.  Didn't  he  go  on  to  state,  further,  that  there  was  no  law  requiring 
anything  of  the  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  law  directing  you  to  do  that  ? — A,  Yes,  sir,  I 
did. 

Q.  A  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  law  directing  you  to  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  had  a 
law  directing  me  to  measure  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  polling-place, 
and  have  a  space  left  around  there,  and  if  I  had  lumber  to  place  boards 
around,  and  if  I  didn't  have  any,  to  place  stakes  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  law  from  t — A.  The  law  was  given  to  me. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  The  supervisor  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  The  supervisor  of  registration  gave  you  that  law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  really  his  own  instructions  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  his  instructions,  but  they  were  printed  orders. 

Q.  In  the  form  of  a  law  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  i  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  feel  quite  certain  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  law  ! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  a  part  of  the  election-law  of  this  State  to  re- 
quire thirty  feet  to  be  measured  around  the  poll? — A.  I  do,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMilla^n  : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  merely  refused  to  sign  or  swear  to  this  re- 
turn that  you  said  was  incorrect  ? — A.  It  was  incorrect. 

Q.  You  refused  to  swear  to  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  refused  to 
swear  to  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  make  a  written  statement  because  you  feared  to 
do  so  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  could  not  do  so  then  at 
Port  Hqdson.  When  I  came  out  of  the  clerk's  oflQce  I  crossed  the  river, 
because  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  done  to  me  in  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  staid  until  summoned  down  here  by  the  marshal  ? — A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? — A.  I  went  over  to  West  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  West  Baton  Eouge  ? — A.  About  five  and  one- 
half  miles. 

Q.  From  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hen  did  you  go  over  there  I — A.  On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November. 

Q.  The  marshal  found  you  over  there  when  he  came  to  subpoena 
you  ? — A.  He  found  me  right  opposite,  at  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  you  came  opposite  Baton  Eouge  ? — A.  The 
boat  backed  up  there  to  take  on  some  freight,  and  he  inquired  if  I  was 
there,  and  they  told  him  yes,  and  he  sent  me  word  to  cross  over  in  the 
country  to  come  and  see  him. 

Q.  Where  was  it  running  to  ? — A.  Right  to  Baton  Eouge  ferry. 

Q.  There  at  the  city  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  found  you  in  the  city  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  went  on  the  boat 
and  met  the  United  States  deputy  marshal. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JACKSON  CHENEY. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  8, 1877. 

Jackson  Cheney  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Eoage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  ward  ? — A.  Eleventh  ward. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  you  knew  Jerry  Myers !— A.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not ;  but  I  heard  talk  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  being  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  The  demo- 
oatic  ticket. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  voted  it  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  the 
first  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  it  at  this  election? — A.  Because  those  who  did 
not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  they  would  either  run  them  out  of  the 
parish  or  kill  them. 

Q.  Did  they  make  these  threats  to  you  ? — A.  Didn't  make  them  to  me 
in  particular,  but  it  was  the  talk  around. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  anything  was  done  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  done  to  me. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  you  about  voting  the  democratic  ticket! — A. 
Nothing  said  to  me  any  more  than  a  ticket  was  given  to  me,  and  when 
I  voted  there  was  another  ticket  given  to  me  again  that  I  was  to  keep 
with  me. 

Q.  A  certificate  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  for  ? — A.  That  was  for  me  to  keep  with  me,  so  if  any — 
tbey  were  bull-dozers,  or  regulators  they  called  them — should  come  to 
my  house  that  ticket  was  for  to  show  I  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Who  toid  you  that  was  what  it  was  for  f — A.  Boyd  Fairchild. 

Q.  Who  was  he ! — A.  lie  is  a  gentleman  that  lives  out  there. 

Q.  A  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  party  does  he  belong  to  ? — A.  He  belongs  to  the  same  ward 
lilo. 

Q.  What  party  does  he  belong  to,  democrat  or  republican  t— A.  A 
democrat. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  told  you  this  ? — A.  On  the  election-day. 

Q.  The  same  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  he  to  tell  you  so  I — A.  He  was  there  on  the  grounds ; 
be  was  giving  the  tickets;  another  man  was  therewith  him  and  gave 
me  the  ticket,  and  he  would  tell  me  so. 

Q.  That  ticket  which  protected  you,  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  voted  he  gave  you  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  it  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  eleventh  ward  do  you  live  ? — A.  Stony  Point. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge  f — A.  Going  on  four- 
teen miles. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  club  in  that  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
vas  one  there  at  Stillman's  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  ward  I — A.  All  last  year,  twelve 
months. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? — A.  I  lived  away  on  beyond  to 
Clinton  Parish. 

0.  Whose  place  was  you  living  on  ? — A.  This  last  year  past  on  Mr. 
McOoy^s. 

Q.  What  democrat  did  you  ever  hear  say  th^t  the  colored  man  who 
voted  the  republican  ticket  would  be  driven  out  of  the  parish  ?— A. 
Lawson  Powers. 

Q.  Whereabouts  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  in  the  eleventh  ward. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  are  there  in  the  eleventh  ward  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  exactly. 

Q.  Are  there  very  few  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  but  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Any  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty,  is  there  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I  reckon  about  that. 

Q.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  besidej> 
yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Louis  Stephenson,  Bill  Archie,  Bill  RobinsoD^ 
Aleck  Long,  James  Talb'ert,  and  George  Gray. 

Q.  Did  they  belong  to  the  democratic  club  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  Tell  the  rest  that  you  know. 

A.  And  Ambrose  Stephenson,  and  Jack  Duncan,  and  Jack  Simpsou. 
They  is  all  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  They  all  belonged  to  the  democratic  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  they  live  from  where  you  did? — A.  Near  neighbors. 
Bill  Robinson  lived  about  the  fartherest,  and  he  lived  about  two  miles 
from  me. 

Q.  State  what  Lawson  Powers  said  to  you. — A.  He  said  that  right  ou 
the  grounds;  said  all  them  that  don't  vote  as  we  want,  we  got  our  eves 
on  them,  and  if  we  don't  kill  them  we  will  run  them  out  of  the  country. 

Q.  Lawson  Powers  said  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  On  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  with  you  ? — A.  George  Gray,  Jack  Simpson, 
and  I,  myself. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  ever  heard  on  the  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  before  that  ever  said  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  club? — A.  I  joined  at  the  last 
election.    I  disremember  what  day  it  wa.s — at  this  last  election. 

Q,  How  long  did  you  join  the  club  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  how  long,  I  reckon  about  a  month. 

Q.  You  had  been  a  member  of  the  club  about  a  month  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  joined  the  democratic  club,  Powers  hadn't  said 
anything  to  you  about  that  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  until  the  day  I 
voted. 

Q.  You  had  heard  no  threats  at  all  at  the  time  you  joined  the  demo- 
cratic club  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  threats  you  heard  are  those  you  heard  on  the  dayol 
election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  joined  the  democratic  club  did  you  intend  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not;  I  thought  my  life  was  worth 
more  to  me,  and  I  voted  the  ticket  to  save  my  life, 
r  Q.  Nobody  had  threatened  you  before  you  joined  the  club,  you  state  ?— 
A.  I  knew  that  the  rest  had  voted  it  that  voted,  all  but  me;  and  1 
thought  it  well  for  me  to  vote  the  same  ticket,  and  I  went  in  and  voted 
and  walked  out  of  doors,  and  Mr.  Powers  was  standing  out  there  and 
give  me  the  ticket  and  I  took  that. 

Q.  xVfCer  you  voted  the  ticket  he  told  you  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  before  ? — No,  sir. 

Q.  AVhea  you  joined  the  democratic  club  nobody  had  ever  said  any- 
thing to  yoa  or  made  any  threats  against  you  at  all  If — A.  No,  sir ;  never 
said  anything.  No  more  than  I  seen  that  wrong,  but  never  said  any- 
thing to  me. 

Q.  Nobody  had  made  any  threats  ? — A.  I  never  gave  them  a  chance, 
I  always  got  in  the  bushes. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ELIZA  BEECHUM. 


e 
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New  Orleans,  La.,  January  S,  1877. 

Eliza  Beechum  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  on  Bill  Young's  place. 

Q.  Where  is  that! — A.  Up  there  near  the -railroad,  toward  Clinton. 

Q.  In  what  parish  ? — A.  Feliciana. 

Q.  You  live  in  Feliciana  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  husband's  name  Monroe  Beechum  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  parish  did  you  live  in  when  he  was  living  ! — A.  East  Baton 
Rouge. 

Q.  You  may  tell  all  about  the  way  he  was  killed,  and  who  by,  just  as 
it  happened  T — A.  He  was  carried  off  on  a  Monday  early  in  August,  and 
I  haven't  seen  him  since.  They  came  in  the  house  and  throwed  a  rope 
around  his  neck  and  carried  him  off,  and  I  have  neither  found  nor  heard 
from  bim. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it! — A.  About  midnight. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  house  with  you  and  him  ? — A.  No  one ;  just  him, 
myself,  and  babe. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  babe ! — A.  Four  months,  going  on  five. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  abed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  in  bed. 

Q.  Who  came  in;  how  many  men  ! — A.  Five  came  in. 

Q.  How  many  were  outside  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  did  not  see 
oatside,  but  I  heard  them  talking. 

Q.  Did  they  have  horses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  horseback  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  arms ! — A.  Them  that  came  in  the  house  had 
arms. 

Q.  What  arms  !— A.  Pistols. 

Q.  What  did  your  husband  say  ! — A.  They  would  not  let  him  speak. 
He  started  to  say,  "  What  have  I  done  ?"  and  they  said,  "  Hush  up,  you 
God  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  or  we  will  kill  you." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  killed  him  for? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  what  they  killed  him  for. 

Q.  Was  your  husband  a  republican  or  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  a  republican. 

Q.  How  many  men  took  him  out  7 — A.  There  was  five  came  in  the 
house,  and  one  threw  a  rope  on  his  neck  and  led  him  out  doors. 

Q.  Then  what  they  did  you  do  not  know? — A.  No,  sir;  I  see  no- 
body. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  after  they  took  him  out! — A.  No,  sir;  no  more 
than  they  came  back  in  the  house  and  searched  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  they  find  in  the  house  !— A.  They  didn't  find  nothing ; 
bat  they  took  his  gun. 
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Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  him  after  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  for  him 
three  days. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  tracks  of  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  take  him  ! — A.  They  carried  him  right  out 
there  in  the  fiehls. 

H  Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  any 
of  them ;  they  had  false-faces. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  colored  men  ? — A.  Their  hands  were 
white ;  I  could  not  see  their  faces. 

Q.  What  did  they  have  over  their  faces  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was.  Some  had  a  little  black,  sort  of  around  here  like,  and  some  bad  a 
white  cover  on. 

Q,  Around  the  chin,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rest  had  what  ? — A.  White  covers  over  their  faces. 

Q.  Had  or  not  your  husband  been  with  any  republicans  just  before 
that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  went  to  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  He  went  to  William  Wade ;  I  do  not  know 
where  it  was,  but  he  went  to  William  Wade. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  night  that  William  Wade  was  carried  off  and 
never  heard  of? — A.  They  never  carried  him  off.  He  came  to  his  house 
and  was  in  there ;  then  they  came  right  on  down  to  my  house  and  got 
my  husband. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  were  they  hunting  for  when  they  came  back  and  searched 
your  house? — A.  They  said  they  wanted  to  know  where  was  that  fresh 
meat.  T  said  there  was  none  there.  I  told  them  my  husband  had  just 
been  to  town  and  bought  some  meat.  They  asked  me  where  it  was.  I 
said  in  the  cupboard,  and  they  broke  the  door  and  seen  there  was  no 
fresh  meat.  Then  they  came,  one  man,  and  got  his  gun,  and  one  told 
them  to  put  the  gun  down ;  the  other  said  no,  take  the  damned  gun. 

Q.  They  said  they  were  looking  for  fresh  meat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  told 
them  my  husband  didn't  hunt.  They  told  me  to  "Hush,  you  God 
damned  bitch,  or  we  will  kill  you.'' 

Q.  What  kind  of  fresh  meat  were  they  looking  for  ? — A.  They  didn't 
say  what;  only  said  they  wanted  that  fresh  meat,  and  I  told  them  they 
could  search  the  house  for  fresh  meat ;  that  my  husband  had  not  been 
hunting. 

Q.  Had  there  been  complaints  before  that  about  there  being  any 
stealing  of  hogs  and  cattle  in  the  range  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  any- 
thing about  that.  I  know  it*  was  no  complaint  on  the  place  where  we 
staid  at. 

Q.  You  heard  of  none  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  they  inquired  for,  was  it,  while  they  were  there  f— A. 
Yes,  sir.  After  they  seed  there  was  nothing  in  the  house,  my  husband 
spoke,  and  they  said,  "  Hush,  you  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  we  want  no 
conversation  from  you  anyhow." 

Q.  What  kind  of  meat  was  it  your  husband  went  and  bought  ?— A. 
Pork  meat. 

Q.  Salt  pork  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  Does  your  husband  lease  the  place  or  work  for  a  man  ? — A.  Works 
for  the  man  what  owns  the  plantation.    Worked  it  on  the  four  days* 
system. 

By  Senator  McDonald  :  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  ?— A.  Mr.  Joe  TayloF.OOgIe 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CATO  HAYNES. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  8, 1877. 

Cato  Haynes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

(JuestioD.  Where  do  you  live ! — xVnswer.  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  About  fifty  years  this  last  August  gone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  four  men  being  hung  within  a  year  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

^>.  Where  were  they  hung? — A.  Levy  Fossit  was  hung  on  the  chin- 
copintree,  near  Mount  Pleasant  plantation.  Henry  Martin  was  hung — 
Henry  Martin  first,  and  then  Levy  Fossit. 

Q.  Then  Henry  Martin  was  hung  where  t— A.  On  the  tie  crossing  the 
gate-post- 

Q.  And  two  others!— A.  Bill  Lewis  and  Wilson  Ehodes.  I  lives 
right  side  of  them.  I  was  one  they  ordered  to  go  and  dig  the  grave  for 
them. 

Q.  Tell  all  you  know  about  it. — A.  They  sent  for  me  to  come  and 
help  him  dig  the  grave.  Clinton  Gwyn  came  down  there  and  ordered 
Ehodes  to  go  and  dig  the  grave.  There  were  three  of  them,  and  he  told 
them  they  came  here  to  get  me,  and  he  sent  his  wife  over  to  get  me. 
Then  two  strange  white  men  came  down  and  took  Bill  Lewis,  and 
marched  him  before  right  in  front  of  me,  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
yesterday.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  swear  to  it,  that  they  were  at 
home.  I  says,  "I  was  right  there  all  the  time  they  were  there."  He 
says,  *•  We  heard  he  was  down  at  that  fight."  He  says,  "  That  wa  s 
not  so.-  We  knew  that  was  not  so,  and  was  not  going  to  run,  and  I 
was  the  only  man  that  stuck  to  it,  the  others  run ;  Wilson  Ehodes, 
Li>uis  Richards,  and  William  Tanner. 

Q.  What  then  ?— A.  They  said  they  would  not  trouble  him  if  he  knew 
any  of  those  gentlemen,  and  Bill  looks  up  and  says,  ^'Yes,  there  is  two 
sentlemen  I  know,"  says,  "There  is  Mr.  Stewart;  I  knows  him."  Says 
Mr.  Stewart,  "I  don't  know  you  ;*'  and  Bill  said,  "  Well,  I  have  worked  for 
you  some  several  days  on  your  place,  and  you  say  you  don't  know  me. 
And  Mr.  Faris,  he  knows  me;"  and  he  spoke  and  says,  "Yes,  I  know  you 
to  be  a  damned  rascal."  So  they  slipped  a  rope  on  both  of  them,  on 
their  necks. 

<^  What  did  they  do? — A.  They  put  a  rope  on  their  necks  right  be- 
fiHV  me. 

<^  What  then  ?— A.  After  they  ])ut  a  rope  around  them,  they  spoke 
and  told  me  to  go  ahead,  and  dig  the  graves  for  those  other  two  men. 
When  I  got  out  there,  just  before  they  hung  these  two  men,  they  told 
nie  I  could  not  dig  the  graves  until  they  gave  further  orders ;  and  they 
bron^fht  Bill  Lewis  and  Wilson  Rhodes  right  up  there,  and  Wilson 
lihodes  says,  "Cato,  look  in  my  pocket,  please,  and  get  my  key,  and  tell 
3Iilly  I  am  gone."  Then  these  white  meu  told  me  to  go  on  home,  and  I 
^^  as  there  home  about  ten  minutes  when  the  gentlemen  on  horseback 
ranip  and  said  a  stranger  told  me,  "You  had  better  go  to  another  place, 
^Ir.  Slaughter's  place — where  it  would  be  safe,"  and  by  the  time  I  got  up 
tli«Te  in  front  of  the  place  they  had  done  hung  these  two  men. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Wilson  Rhodes  and  Bill  Lewis. 

<^  How  long  had  you  known  these  men? — A,  I  kuowed  Bill  Lewis 
ovia*  eight  years  and  Wilson  Rhodes  four.  Me  and  Wilson  Rhodes 
came  together  to  Mr.  Smith's,  and  staid  there  four  years. 
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Q.  Wbo  were  the  men  who  hung  them? — A.  I  can't  tell  exactly 
which  drawed  him  up,  but  some  of  the  men  I  knowed. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  Mr.  Stewart  I  knowed. 

Q.  What  was  his  other  name? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name  exactly, 
and  Mr.  Bill  Faris. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  were  there — white  men  ? — A.  Seems  like 
thirty-five  or  forty,  as  near  as  I  could  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  after  they  hung  these  men? — A.  They  staid 
right  there.  Some  went  up  to  Mr.  Slaughter's  house  5  they  was  up  there 
when  we  got  there. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  hung  him  for  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  stated 
they  hanged  them  for  case ;  they  were  asking  them  were  they  in  the  fight 
Sunday.  They  said,  "No,  they  were  not."  They  said  if  they  had  wit- 
ness they  would  not  trouble  them.  They  asked  me  if  I  knew  they  were 
there  at  home ;  I  saidj  they  were.  I  stated  that  AYilson  was  not  at  the 
fight ;  he  was  an  old  man  and  crippled. 

Q.  Who  was  ?— A.  Wilson  Rhodes. 

Q.  An  old  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  old  and  busted  so  he  can  hardly  bend 
over — he  is  busted  down  below. 

Q.  And  Bill  Lewis! — A.  He  is  old.  He  has  got  children  married; 
two  of  them ;  Frank  and  Hester. 

Q.  How  old  were  the  other  two  men  ? — A.  Levy  Fossit,  he  was  a  still 
older  man ;  he  was  something  like  sixty  years  old,  and  Martin  he  was 
not  quite  so  old,  but  he  was  settled  man. 

,  Q.  Do  you  know  where  these  men  lived  that  did  the  hanging  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  lived  right  around  near. 

Q.  I  mean  the  white  men  who  hung  them  ? — A.  They  stays  out  on 
the  plains,  on  the  Baton  Rouge  road. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  Henry  Martin  was  the  first  one  hung  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  he? — A.  When  he  heard  they  was  going  to 
catch  every  man,  he  was  at  Mount  Pleasant — they  run  every  man- 
there  was  less  than  forty  of  diflferent  families,  and  every  man  around  ex- 
cepting me  and  Louis  Richards  and  my  brother  William  Haynes.  They 
didn't  hang  him.  They  hung  him  up  but  didn't  kill  him.  Put  a  rope 
on  his  neck  and  some  gentleman  said  they  knowed  him. 

Q.  That  you  only  heard,  you  did  not  see  it  f — A.  My  brother  he  told 
me  this  himself.  They  put  a  rope  about  my  neck  and  snatched  me 
about  badly. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  This  same  day,  Sunday  evening. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  the  evening  of  the  fight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  right  at  my  house  in  the 
morning,  soon. 

Q.  When  they  became  satisfied  of  that  they  left  you  alone,  did  they? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  told  me,  "Cato,  we  allowed  to  break  your  neck.  I 
knowed  you  a  long  time,  and  you  are  a  damned  rascal."  I  says, 
"  Yes,  when  I  was  a  young  man  on  the  river  running  after  the  gals  I  was 
a  damned  rascal,  but  then  I  have  quit  all  that."  I  says,  "  I  have  got  a 
half-gallon  of  good  rye  whisky;  will  you  come  and  take  a  drink  T  I 
thought  I  would  do  that  and  I  might  save  my  life,  and  they  drank  up 
everything,  and  I  told  them  that  they  was  welcome  :  and  they  was,  so 
they  would  save  my  life. 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  He  knows  how  to  manage  the  ball-dozers. 

Q.  They  didn't  think  you  were  in  the  fight  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
at  my  house,  about  fifty  of  them ;  I  was  too  skeered,  I  did  net  know  what 
might  occur.  They  came  up  and  asked  if  1  was  in  the  fight,  and  I 
told  them  I  was  too  old  and  I  just  staid  at  the  house  and  stuck  to  my 
place;  and  they  askeil  for  some  men,  but  did  not  hang  me. 

Q.  they  did  not  want  to  kill  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  joking  with  me. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  hung  Henry  Martin  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
was  just  on  the  place,  not  in  sight  of  them, 

Q.  Didn't  see  them  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  saw  him  after  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Levy  Fossit  hung? — A.  No,  sir;  only  after  he  was 
killed. 

Q.  Or  Bill  Lewis  or  AVilson  Rhodes  ? — A.  I  saw  them  put  the  rope  on 
them ;  I  would  have  seen  them  hung  if  I  had  looked  back,  but  I  was  too 
skeered  to  look  back ;  would  have  seen  it  if  I  had  looked  back. 

Q.  Then  you  say  they  said  to  Bill  Lewis  if  he  could  find  any  one  that 
knew  him  and  would  vouch  for  him,  they  would  not  hurt  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  knew  two  of  them ;  Mr.  Stewart  and  Bill  Paris  ? — 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  live? — A.  Out  on  the  Baton  Rouge  road  there. 

Q.  What  parish  did  they  live  in  ? — A.  I  believe  in  the  fifth  ward ;  I 
caDDot  tell  exactly  where  the  lines  run. 

Q.  Did  they  live  over  in  East  Feliciana  ? — A.  They  lives  there.  They 
have  been  in  the  ward  for  six  or  seven  years — I  have  knowed  them. 

Q.  Known  them  there  six  or  seven  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them 
on  one  place. 

Q.  What  did  they  do;  what  was  their  business! — A.  Farmers,  sir. 

Q.  Faris  said  yes,  he  knew  he  was  a  damned  rascal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  Faris  say ;  any  more  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  whilst 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  Bill  Lewis  was  on  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day during  the  trouble  there  around  Mount  Pleasant  place  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  will  tell  the  gospel  truth  about  that.  Mr.  Bill  Lewis  was  working 
right  in  our  contract,  hoeing  a  row  side  by  side.  Mr.  Carpenter  hadn't 
hoed  more  than  seven  days.  On  Tuesday  morning  they  commenced ; 
and  on  the  Monday  morning  following,  me  and  him  were  working  to- 
gether right  there  when  they  came  and  took  him.  We  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  we  heard  the  shooting. 

Q.  Where  was  he  Saturday  f— A.  In  his  house — at  least,  Mr.  Louis 
Richard's — in  the  rooms  where  he  staid.  I  went  up  there  and  drank  a 
cnp  of  coflfee  with  him  right  in  his  house ;  and  we  talked  about  this, 
what  we  should  do,  being  that  we  were  living  so  far  back,  should  they 
nin  or  stand.    Well,  me  and  Louis  Richards  we  chose  to  stan  d  d 

not  expect  they  was  going  to  trouble  us.  We  did  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  fuss ;  and  when  we  saw  those  men  come.  Bill  Lewis 
and  Wilson  Rhodes  they  run,  and  I  stood  right  under  my  gallery ;  and 
my  dog  run  out,  and  I  jumped  oflf  to  make  my  dog  come  back. 

Q.  These  white  men  were  hunting  those  who  had  been  in  the  fight 
at  Mount  Pleasant;  that  was  what  they  seemed  to  be  after,  was  it  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  hunting  that  fight. 

Q.  The  men  who  were  in  that  fight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  that 
fight. 

Q.  How  far  is  Mr.  Slaughter's  store  to  where  these  men  were  ! — A.  1 
think  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PETER  SIMS. 

New  Orleaiis,  January  8,  1877. 

Peter  Sims  sworu  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  yoa  live! — A^nswer.  I  live  in  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  East  Baton  Kouge  Parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  About  forty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  in  the  parish 
six  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  armed  men  riding  about  the  country  there 
before  the  election,  at  night  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  parties 
at  times,  this  last  year  gone,  before  the  election. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  together  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  seen — in  the  time 
in  June  when  the  fight  was  at  Mount  Pleasant — I  seen  riding  some 
twenty  or  thirty  in  a  gang. 

Q.  How  many  at  other  times  when  there  was  no  fight  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant f — A.  Sometimes  I  see  about  ten,  sometimes  look  about  five. 

Q.  How  late  at  night  ? — A.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  sometimes  it 
Avould  be  later. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ?— A.  Well,  I  have  seen  men  armed  with 
guns ;  I  could  not  see  what  kind  of  guns  they  were. 

Q.  On  horseback  or  on  foot  ? — A.  On  horseback. 

Q.  State  whether  they  ever  called  on  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  never 
have. 

Q.  State  whether  they  ever  called  on  any  of  your  relatives  ? — A.  They 
asked  for  my  brother-in-law,  Hentz,  one  night.  Me  and  him,  at  the  time 
the  trouble  was  at  Mount  Pleasant,  we  were  lying  in  the  corn-field,  and 
I  heard  when  they  called  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  white  men  and  democrats  talk  to  you  aboat 
politics,  and  how  you  should  vote  f — A.  No  more  than  Mr.  Griffith 
talked  with  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  said  the  best  thing  for  all  colored 
people  to  do  was  all  to  come  together  and  vote  one  way,  and  have  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  State  like  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  would  be  done  if  they  didn't  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  me  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  any 
one  else.  Let  me  see.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  talk  to  Mr.  Knox  when  we 
were  coming  to  the  meeting  at  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  told  me  it  was  best  for  all  the  colored 
people  to  try  another  government. 

Q.  Did  theysjiy  anything  about  protecting  the  colored  people  if  they 
would  vote  the  democratic  ticket;  and,  if  so,  what  did  he  say  about  it  f— 
A.  Mr.  Griffith  did  tell,  if  all  go  together  and  vote  one  way  it  would 
have  the  effect  that  a  man  would  have  protection  in  the  country. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  a  club  of  armed  men ! — A.  He 
told  me  that  they  organized  a  club.  In  fact,  I  knew  nothing  aboat  the 
club  before,  only  what  he  told  me.  He  told  me  they  had  organized  a 
club;  and  body  of  club  men  that  would  come  together  in  town  in  an 
hour,  500  men,  and  2,000  could  come  if  they  were  wanted. 

Q.  And  the  good  negroes  would  not  be  hurt  t — A.  That  is  what  he 
told  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  good  colored  men  ? — A.  He  did  not  give  me 
any  further  understanding  of  his  meaning. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day  f — A.  I  was  at  the  polls  at  Port 
Hadson. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  or  not  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote  f— A.  I  heard  if  I  did  not  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  that  I  could  not  stay  there.  We  went  there  to  vote,  and 
could  not  get  to  the  poll  in  time  to  vote,  so  I  came  away  before  I  voted. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  colored  men  marched  up  to  the  poll  by 
democrats^  and  who  they  were. — ^A.  I  saw  them  before  I  got  there.  I 
was  ont  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  when  they  came  along  on  the  Spring- 
field road,  and  I  seen  that  they  were  on  horseback  and  in  wagons,  and 
they  had  two  flags ;  and  when  I  walked  in  for  to  vote,  they  were  stand- 
ing there  before  the  polls,  in  line,  with  their  flags — when  I  got  to  the 
polls,  the  place  where  the  polls  were  open. 

Q.  Where  did  they  put  these  colored  men  f — A.  They  was  the  ones 
standing  in  line. 

Q.  Where  were  the  democrats  j  on  each  side  of  them ! — A.  All  to- 
gether ;  the  democrats,  you  know,  and  the  colored  people  almost  had 
joined  this  club  before  the  election  came  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  these  colored  men  with  the  democrats  came ; 
in  what  way  they  voted  there  at  the  polls! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  voted 
the  democratic  ticket.    Most  all  I  seed  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  State  how  it  was  as  to  the  colored  people  being  afraid  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket ;  whether  they  were  or  were  not  afraid. — A.  Why, 
they  heard  enough  before  the  election  to  be  afraid,  and  not  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket. 

Q.  Why  so? — A,  Because  the  club  what  stopped  on  the  ground  there ; 
the  men  said  they  did  not  join  the  democratic  clubs  and  vote  of  them- 
selves, and  that  some  of  them  would  not  see  thirty  days  there ;  they 
would  have  no  protection  whatever  after  the  election. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

(}.  You  say  at  the  time  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  trouble  you  saw  a  good 
many  armed  men  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  After  that  was  over,  do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  on  which 
you  saw  any  armed  men  riding  about  at  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  seen 
armed  men. 

Q.  After  the  trouble  was  over  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  men  after  that. 

i}.  Where  f — A.  I  seen  them  riding  right  along  the  big  road. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  had  they  ? — A.  I  seen  some  have  sixteen- 
sliooters;  looked  to  be  nearly  as  long  as  a  double-barreled  gun;  I 
never  got  close  enough  to  examine  them,  because  I  knowed  there  had 
been  trouble  all  through. 

Q.  Was  it  day-time  or  night  ? — A.  At  night.  I  seen  then  riding,  be- 
cauiie  the  time  they  were  hunting  for  these  men  what  got  away  from 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  after  that  was  over. — A.  Well,  I  seen  them  going 
along  at  times,  riding,  after  that  was  over.   I  could  not  tell  whether 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  more  than  usual  ?  Is  it  not  usual  for 
people  to  be  riding  around  the  country  when  they  have  anything  to  ride 
for ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  could  always  tell  when  them  people  was  riding 
out,  or  was  going  on  anything  of  that  kind,  or  whether  they  were  going 
ont  on  a  scout.  Because  when  they  were  going  out  on  a  scout  there 
would  be  more  or  less  from  six,  seven,  or  ten  or  twelve  together. 

Q.  What  one  time  can  you  recall  when  you  saw  six  or  seven  or  ten  men 
jfoiug  on  a  scout,  as  you  call  it  ? — A.  I  never  took  particular  notice  what 
time  it  was. 
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Q.  Was  not  that  during  the  Mount  Pleasant  trouble  that  you  saw 
that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  during  the  Mount  Pleasant  trouble. 

Q.  Since  that,  the  only  time  you  saw  them  last  is  the  one  going  out 
on  the  scout  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  other  time! — A.  I  seen  them  after  that. 

Q.  What  one  time  can  you  name  ? — A.  1  seen  them  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember ;  I  seen  them  that  night. 

Q.  That  was  the  night  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  that  night  I — A.  I  saw  them  coming  on 
the  Springfield  road,  going  towards  Port  Hudson ;  I  seen  two  gangs  of 
them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  going  in  to  attend  a  political  meeting  there  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  were  going  t^o  do ;  all  I  say  I  seen  them  riding. 

Q.  They  were  going  in  the  direction  of  Port  Hudson.  What  time  in 
the  evening  was  it  when  you  saw  them  ? — A.  I  saw  them — they  came 
out  of  town  when  it  was  midnight  or  after. 

Q.  Were  they  not  persons  who  had  been  attending  a  club-meeting ! — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  political  meetings  being  held  through  the  country  at 
various  places,  club-meetings,  were  they  not! — A.  I  have  heard  of 
political  meetings  being  h5d,  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  attending 
that  time ;  but  I  seen  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  attending  a  political  meeting  or  where  they 
had  been  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  1  seen  them  riding ;  that  was  the  night 
before  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  see  tkem  have  any  guns  that  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  seen 
them  with  guns;  I  was  close  enough  to  see  them. 

Q.  How  far  from  them !— A.  Well,  from  the  side  of  the  fence,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  from  here  to  that  door. 

Q.  They  were  riding  along  on  the  big  road  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  disturb  any  persons  so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
only  I  heard  that  they  had  been  to  my  brother-in-law's  bouse  that  night 
and  called  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  the  night  you  say  they  were  at  your  brother-in-law's  house 
that  you  spoke  of  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  one  night  before ;  that 
night  I  heard  them,  but  this  night  I  was  not  there ;  I  was  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  anyhow. 

Q.  What  is  your  brother-in-law's  name  I— A.  Hentz. 

Q.  Were  they  not  at  your  brother-in-law's  at  the  time  of  the  trouble 
at  Mount  Pleasant  I—A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  they  went  for  him  f — A.  That  is  the  time  I  heard 
them.  Then  I  heard  again.  That  is  the  time  I  heard  them  myself. 
But  this  time  I  told  you  of  was  the  6th  of  November.  The  7th  was 
voting-day.  I  heard  that  they  were  there  at  his  house  calling  for  him 
that  night. 

Q.  Was  he  at  home  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  nary  a  one  of  them  were  there. 

Q.  You  only  know  that  from  hearsay ;  you  did  not  see  them  t — A.  I 
did  not  see  them  there  that  night,  only  heard  it. 

Q,  Whereabouts  did  your  brother-in-law  live  from  you  ?— A.  We  both 
farmed  together. 

Q.  Lived  on  the  same  farm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  these  men  on  horseback,  the  night 
of  the  6th  5  were  you  on  the  farm  working  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  it  ?— A.  On  Mr.  Slaughter's  place.  I  started  dowu 
to  Baton  Rouge,  on  my  way. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  Baton  Rouge !— A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  was  afraid 
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if  I  did  I  would  be  taken  up  on  the  way ;  going  to  Baton  Rouge  to 
vote — \u  place,  I  went  back  to  Port  Hudson. 

Q,  How  long  did  you  stay  at  the  polls  at  Port  Hudson  ! — A.  I  staid 
at  the  i>olls  at  Port  Hudson  from  about  nine  o'clock  until  about  two 
o'clock,  near  about. 

Q.  Did  anybody  there  at  the  polls  say  anything  to  you  or  do  anything 
to  you  to  prevent  you  from  voting? — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  there 
was — the  only  thing  said  to  me  about  it  was,  Mr.  Slaughter  asked  me, 
"Why,  what  are  you  doing  here!"  I  said,  <'It  is  election-day,  and  I 
am  here  looking  at  the  people.''  He  says,  "  Why  are  you  not  at  the 
polls  in  the  fourth  ward  where  you  belong ;  that  is  the  place  for  you ; 
you  can't  vote  here,"  I  says,  "I  am  in  Baton  Eouge ;  this  is  one  of  the 
polls;  I  understood  you  could  go  any  place  you  wanted  to  in  the 
parish."  Then  I  never  said  anything  more  to  him,  nor  him  to  me. 
Q.  That  is  all  the  interruption  you  met  with  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  that  before  that  time  Mr.  GriflBth  had  talked  with  you 
and  said  that  it  was  best  for  all  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  f — A.  He  said  it  was  best  for  us  all  to  vote  one  way,  and 
have  a  government  in  the  country  as  they  had  of  old. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  the  government  you  had  here  now  was  not  of 
auy  account,  and  nobody  was  protected  by  it,  and  nobody  had  any 
respect  for  it ;  was  not  that  what  he  said  f — A.  He  told  me  if  we  would 
all  vote  one  way,  why,  we  would  have  protection. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  this  administration,  the  Kellogg  govern- 
ment, did  not  have  the  respect  of  any  one  f — A.  He  said  something  to 
me  about  Governor  Kellogg.    He  said  he  was  a  rotten  prop. 

Q.  And  nobody  respected  him ;  that  he  was  a  mere  political  adven- 
turer ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  would  not  have  him  swear  to  a  whole  stump - 
speech. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  suppose  it  was  a  stump-speech.  That  is  ex- 
actly my  idea. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  aware  that  cross-examination  has  a  great 
many  privileges,  but  I  don't  think  it  goes  quite  so  far  as  that. 

Q.  He  told  you  if  you  all  voted  one  way  yoi^  would  have  a  better  gov- 
ernment, did  he  not,  and  better  times  ? — A.  A  government  as  of  old. 

Q.  And  better  times ;  did  he  tell  you  you  would  have  better  times, 
and  get  better  wages  for  your  work  ? — A.  Well,  he  said  money  would 
be  more  fluent  among  the  people. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  a  procession  of  colored  and  white  men  in 
wagons  and  on  horseback  coming  to  Port  Hudson  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  they  had  two  banners  in  their  wagons  ? — A.  I  said  I  seed  a 
flag. 
Q.  You  saw  two  flags  f — A.  And  two  wagons,  and  the  rest  on  horses. 
Q.  You  saw  them  going  up  together  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Colored  and  white  men! — A.  I  didn't  see  so  many  white  men  with 
them. 

^  Q.  You  said  you  saw  some  white  men  with  them,  didn't  you !— A. 
Yes,  sir;  some  riding  along. 
Q.  How  many  riding  along  ? — A.  I  never  taken  notice. 
Q.  Mostly  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  drum  and  fife  too,  didn't  they  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  had  them  or  not.    I  never  noticed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  a  drum  and  fife  ? — A.  They  was  not  beating  when 
they  passed  me;  I  seed  a  flag,  and  I  see  badges  they  had  on.  Some 
had  it  on  the  breast,  and  some  on  the  fore  part  of  their  hats. 
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Q.  Afterward  you  saw  these  same  people  voting  at  Port  Hudson  f— 
A,  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  And  they  all  voted  so  far  as  you  saw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  voted. 

Q.  Nobody  prevented  them? — A.  No,  sir;  nobody  prevented  them 
as  I  know  of  there.  I  know  there  was  some  of  them ;  they  said  they 
had  to  vote  or  they  could  not  stay  there ;  had  to  vote  that  way. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  name  of  one  who  told  you  that. — A.  I  cannot  think  of 
the  name  of  them. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  the  name  at  all !  You  knew  the  man,  did 
you ! — A.  I  knew  the  man  if  I  was  to  see  him ;  I  knew  his  face,  but  I 
can't  call  his  name,  because — there  was  some  ones  had  the  badges  on. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  name  of  any  man  who  was  in  that  company— 
any  colored  man  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  I  could  name  any  one. 
I  knew  the  faces ;  I  had  seen  them  before  in  that  company. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  JONES. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  8,  1877. 

David  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Twenty-six  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  marshal  of  the  fifth  ward  of  East  Baton  Eouge  Parish 
at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election-day  f — A.  I  was  in  the  fifth  ward. 

(i.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  f — A.  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  was  distributing  the  republican  tickets 
there. — A.  1  was  distributing.  There  was,  I  think,  about  three  or 
four  colored  people  coming  to  me  so  fast  while  distributing  tickets,  and 
Mr.  Young  came  to  me  and  told  me  "  Y"ou  have  no  right  to  distribute 
any  tickets  here.  You  go  and  'tend  to  your  duty.''  I  says,  "  All  right, 
I  will  do  it,"  and  then  I  stopped  giving  tickets  out. 

Q.  Did  you  distribute  any  after  that  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  was  in  fear  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  a  little  in 
fear ;  not  so  much  that  day,  because  I  had  the  United  States  deputy 
marshars  badge  on  me,  and  I  thought  they  would  not  say  quite  so  much 
to  me  that  being  I  had  on  the  badge,  and  so  I  did  not  stand  so  much  in 
fear  of  them  that  day. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  colored  men  were  in  fear  of  taking  the 
republican  ticket,  and  what  they  said  about  it. — A.  They  told  me  they 
was  afraid  to  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but  were 
kind  of  feared  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why  they  were  afraid  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not 
state  the  reason. 

Q.  Did  they  state  what  they  were  afraid  of  if  they  voteil  it  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  didn't  tell  me  because  they  did  not 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  were  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  was  you  appointed  United  States  deputy  marshal  ? — A.  1 
was  appointed  the  year  of  election. 
Q.  By  who  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Glover. 
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<J.  Were  you  directed  to  tbis  fifth  ward  by  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  3fr.  Glover  directed  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  He  is  the  State  supervisor  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     • 

Q.  What  authority  had  he  to  appoint  the  United  States  marshal  f — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  man  that  appointed  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  the  man 
that  appointed  me. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  fifth  ward  ? — A.  I  started  from  Baton 
BoQge  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  1  got  there  the  next  morning  about 
4  o'ciock. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  polls  open  ? — A.  The  polls  opened  at  about 
tive  minutes  after  six. 

Q«  What  time  of  day  was  it  when  Mr.  Young  spoke  to  you  in  the 
maoner  you  described  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  now  what  time  of 
da?  it  was ;  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Glover  appointed  you  United  States  deputy  marshal  to- 
go  ap  to  the  fifth  ward,  what  instructions  did  he  give  you  about  circu- 
latiDg  the  tickets  f — A.  He  told  me  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  stay 
there  and  see  that  there  was  no  intimidation  among  the  colored  people, 
and  if  there  was,  to  have  the  polls  closed. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  ticiiets  ? — A.  ^ot  anything  about 
any  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  tickets  up  with  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  taken  them 
np  with  me. 

Q-  Did  he  furnish  you  the  tickets  to  go  up  there  ? — A.  The  tickets 
were  given  to  me  from  Mr.  Bird. 

Q.  Mr.  Bird,  of  your  parish  committee,  the  president  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  think  he  was ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  until  the  polls  were  closed  in  the  evening  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Not  closed  until  six  ? — A.  No,  sir :  closed  exactly  at  six. 

Q.  You  did  not  order  the  polls  closea  that  day  ? — A.  N"o,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  occasion  to  order  them  to  be  closed  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  exactly,  I  did  have  some  intention  when  some  white  men  came  there 
ooce,  and  was  handing  over  ^Ir.  Woodside  some  notes.  I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  them.  Would  hand  him  notes,  pass  in  notes  to  the  polls, 
and  when  they  passed  in  then  the  colored  men  would  have  to  vote  right 
after  the  white  men  and  white  men  after  them.  And  I  said,  ^<  Gentle- 
men, let  these  poor  men  have  a  chance ;  you  can  vote,"  and  they  looked 
at  me  that  way,  [indicating,]  and  handed  it  in  to  Mr.  Woodside,  and 
laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  to  stand  around  there.  Of  course  I  did  not 
^taad  around  very  much.  I  thought  1  did  not  stand  much  show  there ; 
I  thought  so  anyhow. 

Q.  You  had  the  badge  of  the  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States 
onf— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  would  give  you  pretty  good  protection  I — A.  I 
thought  it  would  kind  of  hold  them  down  a  little.  They  would  not 
attempt  to  do  me  anything,  being  I  was  a  United  States  marshal,  and 
I  supposed  that  when  they  saw  the  badge  on  it  might  make  them  stand 
in  a  little  fear  of  doing  me  anything.  But  they  looked  at  me  as  if  they 
woald  kill  me  ;  if  I  would  say  anything  out  of  the  way  they  would  kill 
me. 

Q.  There  were  United  States  troops  there,  were  there  not,  not  very 
far  from  the  polls  ! — ^A.  What  belonged  to  the  garrison  there.  I  did 
Qot  see  one ;  that  was  out  at  the  camp. 

Q.  They  were  under  the  commanding  officer  5  you  didn't  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  have  them  to  protect  you  the  next  day  while  you  were  there  !— 
A.  l^Oy  sir. 

Q.  Didu't  call  for  any  assistance  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  protection? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  call  on  him  at  all. 

Q.  Just  repeat  what  Mr.  Young  said  to  you. — A.  I  will  tell  you  how 
he  came  to  come  to  me.  There  was  a  democratic  gentleman  gave  out 
democratic  tickets,  but  didn't  seem  very  able  to  talk  to  the  men  and 
get  them  to  take  tickets  as  I  did.  I  says,  *'  Gentlemen,  you  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  any  way  you  want  to.  If  you  want  to  vote  the  demo 
cratic  ticket  it  is  your  right  to  do  so,  and  if  you  want  to  vote  the  re- 
publican ticket  go  up  and  do  so,''  and  the  colored  people  commenced  to 
come  up  and  get  the  tickets  from  me,  and  Mr.  Young  was  standing 
there  by  the  door,  and  he  came  across  and  said,  *'  Mr.  ^larshal,  I  dou't 
think  you  have  any  rights  here :  I  will  have  you  arrestecl  right  away ; 
your  place  is  at  the  door."  And  I  says,  "  All  right,  I  will  do  so.''  And 
then  I  went  and  staid  at  the  door. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  at  the  polls  when  you  were  distributing  these 
tickets  ? — A.  I  was  about  five  steps  from  the  limits  of  the  poll.  They 
said  there  was  thirty  feet  from  the  stand  on  each  side.  I  was  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground  where  they  stand  on. 

Q.  About  thirty-five  feet  from  the  poll  ? — A.  From  the  house  in  front 
of  the  limits  of  the  poll. 

Q.  From  the  polls  where  they  were  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  rope  around,  or  any  place  marked  off  for  this 
thirty  feet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  didn't  have  any  rope. 

Q.'  You  put  in  no  stakes  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir ;  they  measured  the  ground, 
and  driv  posts  they  had  down  all  around. 

Q.  You  did  that  all  around  5  the  people  kept  outside  of  that  that  day  !— 
A.  They  did  in  the  morning.  When  this  crowd  of  men  came  uj),  the 
crowds  of  men  on  horseback,  they  came  right  inside  and  closed  up  all, 
and  was  all  in  ranks  there. 

Q.  While  you  were  out  there  giving  out  these  tickets  you  could  not 
see  what  was  going  on  at  the  polls  5  you  could  not  be  present  af  the 
polls  to  see  that  everything  was  going  on  right! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
there ;  I  told  you  the  reason.  There  was  no  colored  man  to  give  out 
republican  tickets  5  they  were  afraid  to  take  hold  of  the  tickets  to  give 
them  ouL  and  there  was  a  man,  a  constable  there,  and  I  told  him,  I 
says,  ^^  You  stand  right  here  at  the  door,  and  don't  allow  but  one  man 
to  vote  at  a  time ;  I  will  go  and  give  omt  tickets."  He  was  giving  out 
tickets,  and  it  seemed  he  could  not  talk  to  the  people  very  well. 

Q.  So  you  deputized  him  as  your  own  representative  as  United  States 
deputy  marshal  to  stand  there  at  the  polls! — A.  I  did  not  deputize;  I 
merely  told  him  to  stand  there. 

Q.  You  appointed  him  to  stand  there  in  your  place  ?— A.  Yes ;  and 
he  staid  there. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  out  there  Mr.  Y'oung  told  you  you  had  better 
be  'tending  to  your  business  at  the  poll ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  I  bad 
better  be  there,  and  told  me  if  I  did  not  go  there  he  would  have  me  ar- 
rested right  away. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  half  past  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
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TESTDIONY  OF  WILLIAM  YOUNG. 

WnxiAM  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
B?  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yoir  reside? — Answer.  In  the  northern  part  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Q.  Ill  what  wjird  ? — A.  The  fourth, 

Q.  How  long  have  30U  resided  there! — A.  Sixty  four  years. 

Q.  That  is  your  age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  t!ie  day  of  the  last  election  ? — A.  ^^  t  the  po  Is 
iu  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  longdid  you  remain  there! — A.  I  was  there  when  tiiey  opened 
aud  when  they  closed,  and  all  day,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  night. 

Q.  State  whether  the  election  was  quiet  and  peaceable,  or  otherwise. 
~A.  I  have  been  voting  now  forty  years  and  upwards,  and  1  never  saw 
a  more  quiet  election.  There  seemed  to  be  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  colored  people,  and  there  was  no  intimidation  nor  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  it  was 
manageil? — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  but  what  was  quiot  and  i)eacea- 
blc.    I  went  sometimes  to  the  meetinf;S  of  the  colored  club. 

Q.  Where!— One  meeting  at  Joe  Young's  store,  and  at  Smith's  store. 
Colored  men  spoke  at  both  places. 

Q-  Republican  or  democratic  meetings! — A.  They  were  gotten  up  by 
the  democrats,  but  men  of  both  parties  were  present. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  present! — A.  A  good  miiny  eac'j 
time. 

Q.  Were  there  speeches  made  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Smith's  store  by  whom  ! — A.  A  colored  man  named  Bradford, 
and  Jndge  Charles  McVey,  a  white  man. 

Q.  Were  the  arguments  addressed  to  the  people  on  that  occasion  in- 
teuded  to  persuade  the  convictions,  or  were  they  of  a  threatening  char- 
acter!—A.  There  was  no  intimidation.  The  colored  man  gave  his 
nswons  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket.  He  said  he  had  always  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  but  that  now  things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse  all  the  time,  and  he  saw  no  hope  but  in  a  change. 

Q.  Who  spoke  at  the  other  place  you  attended  ! — ^A.  Charley  Goflf 
was  one. 

Q.  A  colored  man! — ^A.  Yes;  the  principal  speakers  were  colored 
men. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  their  speeches  ! — ^A.  They  were  giving 
their  reasons  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket,  which  they  never  had 
done  before.  They  said  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  ch^inge, 
because  under  the  present  government  there  was  no  protection,  and 
they  thought  there  would  be  better  order,  and  that  law  would  be  more 
respected  if  the  democrats  were  in  power.  Another  reason  they  gave 
was  that  they  had  no  schools,  and  were  raising  up  their  children  in 
ignorance,  while  they  understood  that  there  was  money  collected  every 
year  for  school  purposes  and  they  were  getting  no  benefit  from  it. 
They  wanted  their  children  to  be  educated.  Wages  were  going  down 
all  the  time,  everything  was  going  down,  and  they  thought  that  con- 
tidenee  would  be  re-instated  and  perhaps  wages  would  be  better  if  the 
democratic  ticket  was  elected. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  present  appear  to  listen  attentively  ! — A. 
They  did,  and  cheered  the  speakers. 
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Q.  Were  there  many  colored  men  present  t — A.  Yea,  sir ;  it  was  a 
pretty  large  meeting, 

Q.  Did  you  have  conversations  during  the  canvass  with  colored  men 
in  regard  to  voting,  and,  if  so,  what  did  they  say  to  you  as  to  why  they 
intended  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  this  election  ! — A.  I  made  it 
a  rule  not  to  electioneer  with  my  tenants  or  with  any  other  colored  jkh)- 
ple  to  influence  their  votes,  but  whenever  they  came  to  me  to  talk 
about  it  I  gave  them  fny  opinion  freely.  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
having  schools,  and  of  a  change  in  the  government  in  order  to  that  end. 
Things  were  goiag  on  so  that  they  could  not  t)e  worsted  anjhow  by  a 
change,  and  tbey  might  ^s  well  try  it,  and  if  it  did  not  improve,  they 
might  go  back  to  their  old  party  again. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  registration,  for  sixty  days  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, was  the  canvass  quiet ! — A.  I  heard  of  no  disturbance  from  tbe 
time  the  registration  commenced  till  after  the  election. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  intimidation  in  your  part  of  the  country,  or 
of  any  improper  inducement  being  held  out  to  the  colored  people  to  vote 
the  dviinocratic  ticket! — A.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard 
white  people  promise  to  protect  them ;  and  I  have  told  them  I  would 
do  so. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  have  you  on  your  places  ? — A.  Over  a 
hundred. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  turned  a  man  ofif  from  any  of  your  places  on  acconut 
of  his  vote? — A.  I  never  did.  When  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  senate, 
and  some  of  them  voted  against  me,  I  did  not  turn  them  off  for  that 
even. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  Two  years  ago.  At  this  last  election  I  wns 
oniy  a  candidate  for  the  police  jury,  and  they  all  voted  for  me  for  that. 
Some  of  the  same  ones  who  voted  against  me  in  1874  are  on  my  place 
\et.  They  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  however,  at  the  last  election. 
All  but  three  voted  for  me  for  the  police  jury. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  three ! — A.  Two  have  left  the  pl.ice.  One 
was  before  the  board  testifying,  one  is  at  home  on  the  place  now,  aud 
the  other  is  at  Baton  Rouge.  I  told  them  all  that  if  tley  preferred  to 
vote  the  republican  ticket,  they  were  just  as  safe  as  if  they  voted  the 
demot^ratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  part  of  the  parish  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1875,  and  for  a  year  or  two  before  that,  with  regard  to 
depredations,  stealing  cotton  and  other  things! — A.  Cottonstealiu«: 
wjis  carried  on  very  heavily,  and  it  got  to  be  so  ruinous  that  we  did  not 
see  liow  we  were  going  to  get  along.  We  got  up  public  meetings,  and 
sent  committees  to  wait  upon  the  merchants  who  were  buying  it  in, 
and  request  them  to  quit  buying,  and  they  took  a  statement  to  them  to 
sigu  that  they  would  quit  it.  Some  of  them  would  not  sign  it,  and  tbe 
consequence  was  that  the  whole  trade  was  thrown  open  again.  Then 
we  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  on  the  subject;  and,  finally, 
this  burning  of  stores  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  trade. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meetings  were  those  ! — A.  Mixed  meetings  of  col- 
ored and  white  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  insurance  companies  increased  their 
rates  on  those  stores  that  bought  seed-cotton  ! — A.  I  thick  the^refosed 
to  insure  after  those  stores  were  burnt,  but  the  stores  that  were  burnt 
were  already  insured,  aud  the  parties  collected  their  insurance ;  at  least 
I  heard  so.  One  of  the  parties  told  me  he  had  collected  his  insurance' 
money. 

Q.  Did  any  legislation  result  from  the  petition  that  was  presented  to 
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the  lep^islature  f — A.  I  (?ot  up  a  petition  with  five  or  six  hundred  names 
signed  to  it,  white  and  colored  men,  and  sent  it  down  here,  and  one 
bouse  of  the  legislature  took  some  action  in  the  matter,  hut  the  other 
1ioai$e  did  nothing,  and  it  failed  to  go  through.  My  tenants  oFroii  bad 
to  be  op  a  good  deal  all  through  moonlight  nights  in  order  to  keep  par- 
ties from  stealing  the  cotton. 

Q.  Your  colored  tenants?— A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  burning  of  stores,  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
in  your  nection  f — A.  Yes ;  four  or  five  were  burnt  in  our  section. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it? — A.  They  were  trading  in  seed-cotton, 
and  there  was  no  way  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  those  stores  belong  to  ? — A.  They  all  belon<red  to  wliire 
men,  and,  with  one  exception,  to  democrats;  that  one  I  do  not  know 
what  his  politics  were. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  throughout  that  country  of  the  stealing 
of  cattle,  the  killing  of  hogs,  &c.,  during  the  year  ISToy'^anterior  to  that, 
and  on  up  to  1870! — A.  For  several  years  it  got  so  that  we  could  not 
raise  any  stock.  The  hogs  and  cattle  were  killed  up  every  winter,  and 
1  think  that  is  what  brought  about  the  bull-dozing. 

Q  Did  you  ever  lose  any  stock  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  lost  a  num- 
l>er  of  head  of  cattle  and  hogs.  I  had  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  and  I  had 
to  drive  them  off  and  sell  them,  except  some  ten  or  twelve  milchcows. 

Q.  Was  this  loss  of  cattle  and  stock  extensive! — A.  It  was.  I  hnd 
eight  or  ten  milch-cows  and  raised  eight  or  ten  yearlings  every  year, 
and  the  most  of  the  increase  was  killed  off.  The  hides  and  bonis  were 
found  occasionally  in  the  woods.    My  colored  tenants  lost  some  too. 

Q,  In  your  opinion,  did  property  depreciate  in  value  in  that  part  of 
the  country  in  consequence  of  these  wholesale  depredations  ! — A.  I  had 
to  sell  my  stock  on  account  of  them,  and  only  kept  a  lew  uijl(;h-cows. 

Q.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  1876,  did  you  hear  of  any  lawless 
acts  done  by  people  throughout  that  country,  such  as  killing,  whip- 
ping, &c. ! — A.  I  did ;  and  accompanied  by  the  rumor  that  it  was  in 
consjeqnence  of  these  depredations. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  that  yon  knew  of  why  those  lawless  acts 
were  done  for  political  reasons  f — A,  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  the  killing,  whipping,  and  driving  away  confined  to  colored 
men  and  republicans! — A.  Not  at  all.  They  ran  off  democrats  and 
white  men. 

Q.  J)o  yon  know  of  any  instances  where  white  men  were  driven  off? — 
A.  I  do.  Watt  Stewart,  I  understood,  was  killed  by  a  crowd  of  men  tea 
miles  from  where  I  live.   He  was  a  white  man,  and  a  democrat,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  this  killing,  whipping,  and  regu- 
lating being  done  by  colored  men  ! — A.  I  do.  There  were  three  colored 
men  in  my  neighborhood  that  I  talked  with  about  their  being  whipped, 
and  they  told  me  it  was  done  by  George  Brown,  George  Tenent,  and 
others,  who  were  colored  men.  One  of  them  told  me  that  after  they 
had  whipped  him  they  put  him  across  the  river,  and  said  that  if  be 
came  back  into  the  parish  they  would  hang  him. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  Levi  Holland.  There  were  some  white  men 
from  our  neighborhood  that  were  over  in  West  Baton  Kouge,  and  he 
told  them  the  story,  and  wanted  them  to  promise  to  protect  him,  so  that 
lie  could  come  back  into  the  parish.  They  did  so,  and  he  returned  and 
is  there  yet. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  these  occurrences  was  there  any  political  canvass 
going  on  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Had  these  acts  of  lawlessness  any  connection  at  all  with  i>olitics, 
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SO  far  as  you  could  see  f — A.  Only  in  one  particular.  These  men  that 
were  whipped  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  They  said  they  did  not 
know  what  they  whipped  them  for.  I  refer  to  those  three  that  I  spoke 
of.    They  were  on  William  Louden's  place  when  they  were  whipped. 

Q.  Did  these  occurrences  have  any  effect  on  the  election  that  oc 
curred  in  November  last ! — A.  It  was  some  time  before  the  election ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.    I  did  not  see  any  effect,  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  a  colored  man  named 
Ellis?— A.  Ido. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live! — A.  On  my  plantation,  where  I  live. 

Q,  State  the  facts,  as  they  came  to  your  knowledge,  with  regard  to 
the  killing  of  Ellis. — A.  Ellis,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carter,  living 
in  the  neighborhood,  came  to  me  several  times  and  told  me  there  wa« 
some  mischief  brewing  at  Mount  Pleasant;  that  there  was  an  organi- 
zation there  of  some  sort  that  had  notified  them  to  join  it.  After  they 
had  been  several  times  asked  to  join  ihe  organization,  and  had  not  done 
so,  they  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  join  it  they  would  be  killed 
They  told  me  who  the  parties  were  that  came  to  them.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  who  they  said  they  were. 

Q.  When  was  that  statement  made  to  you  by  Ellis  and  Carter?— A. 
A  few  days  before  Ellis  was  killed,  which  was  about  the  16th  orlTtbof 
^June. 

Q.  On  what  night  in  the  week  was  Ellis  shot? — A.  Friday  night,  or 
between  one  and  two  o'clock,  rather,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  colored  man  shot  at  that  night  in  that  neigh- 
borhood?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?— A.  Frank  Carter. 

Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  He  lived  on  my  place. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  those  men  ? — A.  They  were  both  demo- 
crats.   That  is  what  they  called  themselves  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  Ellis  was  shot  were  you  aware  of  the  fact? — A.  I 
heard  the  firing  of  the  guns,  fifty  or  twenty  in  number,  on  my  place, 
and  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went 
over  there  as  quick  as  I  could.  Belore  I  got  started  a  messenger  came 
and  told  me  that  Ellis  was  shot.  I  found  Ellis  stretched  on  his  gallery, 
shot  so  badly  that  he  could  not  get  up. 

Q.  Where  was  he  wounded  ? — A.  Through  the  thigh. 

Q.  What  account  did  Ellis  give  you  of  the  matter  when  you  came 
there  first? — A.  He  told  me  some  men  had  come  to  his  house,  or,  as  be 
at  first  supposed,  but  one  man.  He  said  he  looked  through  the  crack 
and  only  saw  one  man.  and  that  man  asked  him  to  come  and  show  bim 
the  road  to  Baton  liouge.  He  came  out  to  direct  him,  and  when  he  got 
out  to  where  the  man  was,  he  saw  there  was  a  number  of  men  there, 
and  they  grabbed  his  gun  from  him,  (he  had  taken  his  gun  ont  with 
him,)  and  shot  him.  He  made  an  effort  to  get  into  the  house,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in.  They  then  fired  perhaps  a  dozen  loads  of  slags 
and  small  shot  of  every  kind  into  the  house.  The  bed-clothes  that  bis 
children  were  sleeping  on  were  cut  all  to  pieces  by  the  shot,  though  the 
children,  strangely  enough,  were  not  struck.  They  then  made  him  drag 
himself  out  to  them  again,  on  the  gallery,  and  after  he  got  out  there  be 
discovered  all  these  men  around  him,  talking  to  him.  They  asked  bini 
if  he  knew  who  the  regulators  were  that  were  going  about,  and  he  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  only  every  honest  man  in  the  community  was 
a  regulator.  They  then  told  him  they  had  got  him  now,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  get  every  damned  democratic  negro  in  the  community. 
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Tbey  left  him  then,  and  went  from  there  to  Carter's,  and  fired  into  liis 
boose     He  left  his  house  and  got  away  and  they  did  not  pet  biin. 

Q,  How  many  men  did  Ellis  sjiy  there  were? — A.  Ue  said  he  saw  and 
talked  to  nine  men,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  horses'  tracks  tbere 
mast  have  been  forty  or  fifty  of  tiiem.  The  whole  place  was  stamped 
op. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  house  for  the  effects  of  the  firing! — A.  Yes, 
«r;  1  went  in  and  saw  that  the  bed-clothes  were  riddled,  and  1  s;tw 
whtre  the  children  were  lying. 
Q.  Did  Ellis  recognize  any  of  those  parties! — A.  He  did. 
Q-  How  many  did  he  recognize  ? — A.  Nine. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  they  lived  f — A.  Some  of  them  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, and  some  of  them  on  the  place  adjoining,  close  by. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  those  whom  he  said  he  recognized. — A.  One  of 
those  colored  men  sitting  against  the  wall  in  this  room  is  one  of  them, 
Keaben  Dalcombe.    The  others,  he  said,  were  Dan  Watkins,  Ab  Foster, 
George  Si)eer,  George  Tenent,  George  Brown,  Charles  Turnbull,  and  a 
man  nametl  Triplett — I  do  not  recollect  the  first  name. 
Q.  Was  he  the  son  of  the  former  representative  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  what  time  was  the  physician  called  in  to  attend  him  t — A.  As 
soon  as  I  got  to  his  house  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  two  parties,  a  whit^  man 
and  a  colored  man,  to  go  for  two  physicians.  Doctor  Williams  and  Doc- 
tor Delee,  and  they  got  there  abont  daylight. 
Q.  How  h)ug  did  Ellis  live  ? — A.  Eight  or  nine  days. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  of  the  week  he  died  ! — A.  He  died 
on  8miday. 

Q  Did  you  see  him  after  he  lywl  given  up  the  hope  of  recovery  ! — 
A.  On  Sunday  morning  Doctor  Delee  visited  him  and  found  him  in  a 
dying  condition,  and  sent  over  for  me  to  come  and  have  his  deposition 
t^ikeu. 

Q-  Did  you  go  over  ? — A.  I  did  immediately,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Louden, 
a  justice  of  the  i^eace,  to  take  his  testimony,  but  Mr.  Louden  was  not 
at  home,  and  did  not  get  there  till  nearly  night,  and  Ellis  died  before 
be  conld  take  his  testimony. 

Q.  Was  ho  conscious  ot  his  condition  when  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  He  seemed  to  be  as  sensible  as  ever  he  was,  and  the  doctor  had 
told  him  he  was  dying. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  then  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  injury  !— A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  then  f — A.  He  made  the  same  statement 
that  he  had  made  before — that  he  had  talked  with  those  men  on  his 
gallery  after  he  was  shot,  and  that  those  men  did  the  shooting.  When 
he  was  tJrst  shot,  as  soon  as  I  got  there,  1  asked  him  if  he  knew  it,  and 
be  said  he  did,  and  1  advised  him  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  as  I 
wanted  to  have  the  parties  arrested.  After  we  got  his  wound  dressed 
be  made  the  same  statement  to  me  that  he  made  on  his  dying  bed. 

Q.  Was  there  a  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  parties! — 
A.  There  was,  soon  afterwards. 
Q.  The  shooting  occurred  on  Friday  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  warrant  was  issued  the  next  day  f — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  What  justice  issued  the  warrant? — A.  Mr.  Louden,  of  the  fourth 
ward,  issued  some  warrants  and  some  were  issued  by  Mr.  Enefler,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  i>eace  of  the  second  ward,  or  first. 

Q.  Did  Ellis  say  those  men  told  him  why  they  shot  him  ? — A.  Only 
that  they  intended  to  kill  every  democratic  negro  in  the  community. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  been  waited  on  before  that  by 
any  persons  from  Mount  Pleasant  plantation  f — A.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing  to  Ellis  about  that,  but  Carter  said  he  had  been  waited  on  several 
times. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Ellis  for  honesty  and  integrity  ? — A. 
He  was  very  mn«;h  respected  by  all,  white  and  black. 

Q.  Industrious  i — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  had  everything  well  fixed  aboat 
him — stock  and  everything — and  paid  his  rents. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  following 
this  ? — A.  I  was  there  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  reach  there  f — A.  Early  in  the  day. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ! — A.  Pretty  much  all  day,  till  late  in 
the  evening.  I  found  Major  Bascom  there  and  took  him  home  with  me 
at  night. 

Q.  Were  there  any  papers  found  at  Mount  Pleasant  indicating  an  or- 
ganization ! — A.  There  were. 

Q.  What  were  those  papers  f — A.  A  record  of  their  meetings  and  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  meetings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  those  papers  aret — A.  In  our  neighborhood. 

Q,  In  your  possession  t — A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Cfan  you  furnish  them  to  the  committee  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Can  you  telegraph  for  themf — A.  No,  sir;  I  live  twenty  miles 
from  Baton  Eouge,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  a  dispatch  to  my 
house.  I  can  send  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  get  home,  and  if  I  can  get 
a  boat  coming  down  right  off  it  will  not  be  long  till  they  can  be  hera 

Q.  Where  were  those  books  found  ! — A.  I  was  not  present  when  they 
were  found.  I  saw  them  at  Mount  Pieasant  before  they  were  brought 
away.  Mr.  Slaughter  had  them.  I  understood  that  the  wife  of  Moa- 
criefie  had  them  in  a  bnndle  and  dropped  the  bundle,  and  they  captured 
it  and  found  the  book  in  it. 

Q.  Where  was  Moncriefife  at  the  time  f — A.  There,  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Q.  Was  he  named  by  Ellis  as  one  of  the  party  that  shot  him  f — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  parties  arrested  on  the  charge  of  shooting  El- 
lis?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  taken  before  !— A.  Judge  Donane.  They  were 
taken  to  jail,  and  afterward  brought  before  him  for  an  examination 
and  turned  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  Judge  Douane  as  a  witness! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  the  declaration  that  Ellis  had  madef — A.  Yes.  Dr.  DeLeetes- 
titied  to  the  same  thing  ^  that  he  made  the  same  statement  to  him  when 
dying. 

Q.  They  were  discharged  in  what  way  f— A.  On  some  sort  of  a  bond 
for  their  appearance  at  court. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  their  bond  was  t — A.  About  five  hundred 
apiece. 

Q.  What  kind  of  security  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  sureties 
were  worth  a  cent  or  not. 

Q.  Who  was  Judge  Douane  t — A.  The  district  judge  there. 

I  wish  to  say  this,  by  way  of  explanation :  This  colored  man,  Reuben 
Dalcombe,I  said  was  one  of  the  men  that  Ellis  gave  the  name  of  as  bein^ 
one  of  the  parties.  I  never  knew  this  man  at  all.  Reuben  Dalcombe 
is  one  of  the  names  that  Ellis  gave,  and  I  heard  this  man  give  his  name 
here  a  while  ago  as  Reuben  Dalcombe.  I  know,  also,  that  the  man  is 
understood  to  be  here  in  New  Orleans. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Sixty-four  in  December  last. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  this  last  campaign  T — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  What  office!— A.  Police  jury. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  do  you  say  you  attended  f — A.  Three. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  clubs  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  at  how  many  of  these  club-meetings  ! — A.  Two  or  three 
only;  one  on  the  night  before  the  election,  and  another  about  two  weeks 
before. 

Q.  Both  in  the  fourth  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  one  was  in  the  fifth, 

Q.  When  was  this  cattle,  hog,  and  cotton  stealing? — A.  Along  about 
ibe  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1875-'76. 

Q.  Wasthere  any  of  it  in  thesummer? — A.  I  think  not;  it  was  pretty 
well  stopped  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Was  there  any  of  it  this  fall  f — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  in  the  spring  I — A.  Stealing  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know  how  late  it  was  in  the  winter  5  there 
may  have  been  some  in  the  early  spring. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  stealing  after  the  first  of  March  t — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  vigorous  measures  practiced  against  this 
!<tealing  in  the  winter  and  fall  succeeded  in  stopping  it  f — A.  I  think 
they  did;  they  stopped  the  cotton  trade,  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  about  the  stealing  of  cattle  and 
ho^?— A.  Not  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  1876. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  canvass! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  Dot  seek  the  nomination,  and  was  not  at  the  convention  when  they 
nominated  me. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  talk  with  about  politics  f — A.  Probably 
from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Q.  Were  those  men  who  worked  for  you  t — A.  Some  were  and  some 
were  not — perhaps  one-half  were.    1  did  not  talk  with  all  that  worked    ' 
for  me  abont  it. 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  half  of  those  twelve  or  fiftc  m  men,  who  did 
not  work  for  you,  live! — A.  Eight  around  there,  on  the  plantations 
ai^oining. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Henderson  Paynter  t — ^A.  I  merely 
knew  where  he  lived.    I  heard  he  was  killed. 

Q.  What  for! — A.  For  stealing  hogs. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  his  stealing  hogs!— A.  Befure  he  was 
killed,  and  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  ta-ied  for  killing  him  !— A.  No,  sir;  nobody 
knew  who  killed  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Jackson,  in  the  fourth  ward  f — A.  No, 
wr;  he  was  ten  miles  from  where  I  lived. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  reason  assigned  for  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance !— A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  ever  anything  known 
about  the  parties  by  whom  those  men  were  killed! — A.  I  heard  that 
they  were  not  known,  and  never  heard  that  they  were  discovered. 

Q.  Was  there  any  concealment  as  to  who  set  fire  to  those  stores,  or 
wan  it  done  openly  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  1  do  not  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  Was  it  done  at  night ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Was  there  any  feeling  amongst  the  negroes  on  account  of  those 
persoDs  being  killed  in  that  ward,  and  elsewhere  in  that  parish! — 
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A.  Not  at  tlie  time  of  the  election ;  and  there  had  not  been  for  some 
time.  1  think,  though,  that  the  colored  people  were  very  anxious  to 
stop  this  lawlessness,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  many  of  them  voted 
the  democratic  ticket;  they  thought  that  by  a  change  of  government 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  it  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  Paul  Johnson  was  killed  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  that  create  any  feeling  amongst  the  colored  people? — A.  It 
might  there;  it  did  not  with  us. 

Q.  Would  not  the  colored  people  throughout  the  ward  be  likely  to 
hear  of  that  f — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  be  likely  to  occasion  them  some  alarm  ? — A.  It 
might  do  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  it  not,  in  foct,  do  so  at  the  time  it  was  committed  f — A.  I  did 
not  hear  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  with  the  colored  people  about  it,  did  you  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not  done  in  my  neigborhood. 

Q.  Was  it  known  who  killed  him  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  effort  was  made  to  discover  by  whom 
those  murders  were  committed  t — A.  I  know  that  the  planters  held  a 
meeting  in  the  neighborhood  where  Jackson  was  killed  and  tried  to  find 
out  who  the  parties  were. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  his  politics  were? — A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  effort  the  planters  made  to  find  out  who  had 
committed  the  offense! — A,  Yes;  this  man  Jackson  was  killed  on  my 
son-in-law's  place,  Gilbert's,  and  he  and  others  had  a  meeting  and  tried 
to  find  out  who  the  parties  were  and  have  them  punished;  and  I  think 
one  confessed  to  having  been  present  at  the  whipping,  but  claimed  that 
he  was  not  present  at  the  killing,  and  he  was  turned  over  to  the  i  olored 
jieople  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  him,  and  they  released  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  was  whipped  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  at  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  armed  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

ii.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reason  for  his  being  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  for  stealing! — A.  I  never  heard  ^. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  all  these  things  impress  the  minds  of  the  colored 
people  with  a  sens6  of  fear? — A.  1  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  intimidation  on  election-day,  and  put  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  "day,"  so  that  I  suppose  you  meant  that  at  some 
lime  there  may  have  been  something  of  that  kind  ! — A.  The  country  is 
large,  and  1  cannot  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  went  on,  but  not  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  intimidation  may  have  been  committed 
when  you  were  not  present? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  you  attended  the  poll,  where? — A.  In 
the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  What  ward  is  Port  Hudson  in  ?— A.  The  fifth. 

Q.  At  the  fourth  ward,  was  there  any  one  armed  at  the  polls? — A.  I 
«lid  not  see  any  arms.  I  cannot  say  what  arms  may  have  been  cou 
cealed.  On  the  next  day  after  the  election  I  saw  one  man  who  was 
armed,  and  I  called  the  sheriff's  attention  to  him,  and  askf  d  him  to  ar- 
rest him.  His  excuse  was  that  he  was  going  to  Baton  Rouge  with  the 
ballot-box  and  had  armed  himself  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  takfe  any  part  in  the  election  of  1868  ! — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Weio  you  at  the  polls? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  not  that  election  peaceable  at  the  poll&f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  qaiet  and  peaceable  at  the  polls  as  this  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  tlie  difference  f — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  boister- 
ous talking,  drinking,  and  electioneering.  At  this  election  there  were 
no  drunken  persons,  and  everything  was  quiet,  and  everybodyin  a  good 
humor. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  this  last  election  the  negroes  had  some 
fears,  a  great  many  of  them — that  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place 
impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  fear  I — A.  A  good  many  of  them  told 
me  they  wanted  a  change. 

Q.  But  I  ask  you  now,  frankly,  upon  your  oath  and  upon  your  honor, 
if  you  do  not  think  the  affairs  that  took  place  impressed  them  with 
fearf — A.  It  might  have  done  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the 
cause  of  their  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  it  did  I — A.  I  cannot  say  positively  that  it 
did ;  but  it  may  have  done  it. 

Q.  Knowing  as  you  do  what  the  negroes  are,  would  not  you  reasona- 
bly suppose  that  they  might  be  led  to  think  that  it  would  be  safer  for 
them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  than  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  f — 
A.  Some  of  them  might  think  so,  but  many  of  them  are  sensible  men  and 
have  their  own  opinions,  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  1  think  there 
was  a  general  feeling  among  them  that  they  wanted  a  change  of  rulers. 
They  complained  a  great  deal  about  this  school  business.  They  said 
they  were  told  by  the  white  people  that  every  year  they  were  taxed  lo 
a  great  extent  for  s(;hool  purposes,  and  they  got  no  beneht  from  it ;  and 
they  wanted  to  see  if  that  could  not  be  remedied. 

Q.  You  say  the  regulating  was  started  in  order  to  prevent  the  steal 
ing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  possible,  that  after  the  steniinjr  was  jmi 
down,  the  practice  might  have  l>een  carried  on  by  unpv'.ncipled  men  toi 
])olitical  purposes  I — A.  I  think  not,  for  political  purposes.  1  Uii.ik 
the  men  w^ho  did  it  did  not  care  a  cent  lor  politics.  They  said  it  was 
ou  account  of  hog  stealing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  so  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Paul  John- 
son ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Q.  Do  not  yon  suppose  that  these  men  who  carried  that  on  did,  in 
fact,  carry  it  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  started,  not  out  of 
pure  malice,  perhaps,  but  from  a  spirit  of  deviltry,  or  from  some  other 
motive? — A.  i  cannot  say  what  their  intentions  were,  because  I  do  not 
know  the  parties,  and  did  not  know  the  colored  man.  That  thing 
occurred  some  distance  east  of  me,  where  I  do  not  go  very  often, 

Q.  Y'ou  had  known  Ellis  for  some  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  knew  those  men  f — A.  He  said  they  were 
not  disguised.  There  were  two  or  three  other  jjersons  who  saw  them 
and  knew  them.  His  father-in-law  and  sister  in-law  saw  them,  and 
Frank  Carter's  wiie  saw  them. 

Q.  The  Siime  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  the  colored  men  belonging  to  the 
regulators! — A.  1  only  know  from  what  the  parties  that  were  whipped 
told  me. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  that  were  whipped! — A.  Levi  Holland  was 
one  of  them.  They  put  him  across  the  river,  and  told  him  not  to  come 
back  any  more.    Then  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  I  do 
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not  know  his  first  name ;  and  there  was  another  man  living  on  William 
Louden's  place,  I  do  not  know  what  his  name  was.  I  talked  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  they  say  there  were  colored  men  amongst  them? — ^A.  They 
said  there  were  George  Brown,  George  Tenent,  and  other  colored  men 
— I  do  not  recollect  the  names  now. 

Q.  Was  George  Brown  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant affair  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  well  di8j)osed  negroes  concerned  in  the  regulating 
business! — A.  I  think  the  best  colored  people  in  the  country  were 
trying  to  ferret  out  all  these  thefts,  and  report  the  parlies  to  the  aa* 
thorities. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  Ellis  f — A..  About  thirty. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  property  ? — A.  lie  had  very  nice  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  been  with  the  regulators  f — A.  No, 
sir.  He  said  that  night  that  every  good  man  in  the  community  belonged 
to  the  regulators.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
whipping  anybody,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  have  ;  but  if  he  could  find 
out  this  stealing  and  report  the  parties  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Q.  A  good  many  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  whipped  for  stealing, 
were  they  not! — A.  Only  four  that  I  know  of;  these  three  that  1  have 
been  talking  about  and  one  other  man. 

Q.  How  long  had  Ellis  been  voting  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Ever 
since  he  had  been  on  my  place. 

Q.  How  many  years  t — A.  Not  less  than  five  years. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q,  You  spoke  of  a  man  who  was  arrested  on  your  son  inlaw's  place 
for  being  concerned  in  the  whipping  of  some  man  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  him  I — A.  They  turned  him  over  to  the  col- 
ored people,  and  he  made  terms  with  them,  and  they  let  him  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  he  had  done  f — A.  He  had  been  present 
at  the  whipping  of  a  man  on  Mr.  Samuels's  place  on  the  same  night  that 
ihis  other  man  was  killed.  He  said  he  did  all  he  could  to  stop  the  whip- 
ping, and  was  not  present  when  they  did  the  killing.  He  satisfied  them 
of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  was  whipped  was  present!— 
A.  1  do  not.    I  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  You  say  a  meeting  was  called  to  find  out  who  had  done  this  whip 
pingf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  was  whipped  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Did  they  learn  where  the  other  members  of  this  lynching  crowd 
came  from  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  of  hearing  that  there  was  some  pursuit  by 
the  citizens  after  the  supposed  lynchers  f — A,  I  heard  that  there  was. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  say  that  was  from  where  you  lived! — A.  Taking 
the  road  around,  it  is  about  eight  miles,  but  to  go  through  the  woods  it 
is  much  nearer. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  far  is  Mount  Pleasant  from  the  East  Feliciana  Parish  line!— 
A.  About  a  mile,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  anything  about  the  case  of  John  Gair!— A. 
I  heard  of  it.    That  was  ten  miles  from  me. 
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Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Mount  Pleasant  ? — A.  About  fifteen  miles. 
That  was  in  East  Feliciana.    1  understand  it  was  near  Olive  Branch. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  where  they  captured  him  ! — A.  I  heard  that  it  was 
in  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  party  of  men  concerned  in  that  ? — A.  I  did  not 
hear.  I  heard  that  he  was  shot  to  pieces  a  good  deal.  I  suppose  from 
ttiat  fact  there  must  have  been  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  any  of  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  that 
were  from  East  Baton  Eouge  Parish  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  some  Baton  Rouge  men  participated  with  the 
crowd  in  the  shooting! — A.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  1  did  not  hear  so. 

Q.  Did  that  man  who  was  arrested  by  the-white  people  for  being 
concerned  in  the  whipping  of  a  negro  and  turned  over  to  the  colored 
people  and  released  by  them — did  he  give  any  information  as  to  who  the 
)ttrtie8  were f — A.  He  may  have  done  so;  1  did  not  hear.  The  party 
that  did  the  killing  was  not  with  them. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  party  that  did  the  killing  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  the  warrants  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  concerned  in  that  killing ! — A.  I  think  it  was  right  soon 
afterward ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  soou. 

And  farther  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  N.  LOUDON,  EAST  BATON  ROUGE. 

James  N.  Loudon,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  East  Ba*on  Rouge. 

Q.  In  what  ward  f — A.  The  fourth. 

Q.  How  near  Port  Hudson  f — A.  About  nine  miles  from  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer  or  planter  ! — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  parish  f — A.  I  was  born  and 
raised  there,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life,  except  a  few  years  during 
the  war. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  With  what  party  did  jou  act? — A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  the  ward  I — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  had  a  club  that  met  at  Ambrosia  post  office. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  that  club  f — A.  James  McCartney. 

Q.  Was  it  composed  of  colore<l  and  white  men  both  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  it! — A.  Ten  or  twelve,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote  ? — A.  In  the  fourth  ward,  at  Clearance  pre- 
cinct. 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  colored  people  take  in  the  political  meet- 
ings?—xV.  They  appeared  to  be  interested.  We  formed  a  club  to  vote 
an  open  ticket,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  protect  every  one  in  voting  just 
a^  be  pleased. 

Q.  These  ten  or  twelve  colored  men  who  lielonged  to  that  club,  did 
you  converse  with  any  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  one  of  them 
make  a  speech  before  the  club. 

Q.  What  was  his  name! — A.  George  Stewart.     He  was  a  blacksmith. 

Q.  Has  be  a  shop  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  T — A.  At  Ambrosia  post-otliee. 

Q.  Is  that  a  town  Y — A.  It  is  a  post  office.  There  are  two  stores,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a.saw-mill. 

Q.  Just  a  neighborhood  point  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wore  there  any  threats  made  or  any  intimidation  practiced  in 
that  neighborhood  in  order  to  influence  the  colored  vote! — A.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  republicans  living  in  that  neighborhood  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  some  voted  the  republican  ticket  at  the  i>oll.  Two  that 
belonged  to  our  club  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  voted  if  openly. 

Q.  Your  club  did  not  exclude  any  one  who  wished  to  join  it  who  was 
in  tavor  of  a  free  and  open  election  ! — A.  It  did  not  exclude  any  one.  U 
was  merely  to  protect  every  one  in  voting  as  he  pleased. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Ellis,  a  colored  man  who  lived  on  William  Young's 
place! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  wounded  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  his  death? — A.  A  short  time  before  his  death. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  then  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  a  condition  to  talk  with  you  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  was  de- 
sired to  go  there  and  take  his  evidence,  but  be  appeared  so  weak  that 
we  concluded  to  take  it  from  Mr.  Young.  I  was  going  to  take  it  down 
as  Mr.  Young  repeated  it,  and  then  read  it  over  to  Ellis  and  have  him 
sign  it,  but  he  died  before  I  could  get  it  down. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  at  the  timel — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold! — A.  1  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  that 
ward. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  issued  any  warrants  for  persons 
charged  with  regulating,  or  held  any  inquests  on  persons  that  had  been 
lynched  or  whipped  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  any  that  had  been  whipped ; 
there  never  were  any  charges  brought  before  me  on  that  ground.  I 
held  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  four  dead  men. 

Q.  What  years  was  that  in  ? — A.  In  1875  and  1876. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  f — A.  One  was  a  white  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Smith* 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  hold  the  inquest  on  his  body  t — A.  On  the 
li3d  of  August,  1875. 

Q.  Wh<^re  was  he  killed  ? — A.  On  Dr.  Williams's  place,  about  a  mile 
from  Ambrosia  post-office. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  his  killing,  as  you  learned  them  on  the 
inquest. — A.  Before  that,  John  Smith  had  come  down  and  made  oath 
that  a  man  named  Burgess  had  shot  his  brother-in-law,  named  Curtis. 
I  issued  a  warrant,  and  took  a  constable  and  Smith  and  two  other  men 
and  went  to  arrest  him.  We  surrounded  the  house  where  he  was  and 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  he  fired  on  Smith  and  killed  him.  The 
constable  told  me  there  were  two  men  in  the  house,  George  Burgess 
and  his  brother. 

Q.  Was  either  of  them  arrested  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  George  was  arrestwl 
and  taken  to  Baton  liouge  that  night.     He  also  was  shot. 

Q.  In  arresting  him  ? — A.  Yes;  after  he  had  shot  Smith,  he  was  shot 
in  the  shoulder. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  ? — A.  I  took  him  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  pnt 
him  in  jail,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  It  was  sufipcsed 
by  a  good  many  that  he  was  taken  out.  It  was  supposed  so  by  the 
colored  people.    I  have  heard  the  supposition  named. 

Q.  Was  he  colored  or  white? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difficulty  was  about  between  Smith's  broth- 
er-in-law,  Curtis,  and  Burgess! — A.  It  was  something  in  regard  ton 
child.  It  seems  this  man  and  his  wife  had  got  to  quarreling,  and  the 
other  fellow  went  in  to  quiet  the  difficulty,  and  Curtis  got  cut  to  pieces. 

Q,  That  is  what  Smith  got  the  warrant  out  for  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  politiCiil  in  the  quarrel  and  fijsjht  between 
tli05so  liurties? — A.  I  judge  not.  It  appears  that  he  had  gone  down 
th*-ie  to  take  his  wife's  daughter.     It  grew  out  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  inquest  you  held  ? — A.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  iCubert  Washington,  who  was  killed  on  Christmas  eve,  1875. 

ii.   Was  he  white  or  colon'df — A.  Colored. 

Q.  What  were  the  cii en ra stances  of  his  killing? — A.  They  were  at  a 
party,  according  to  the  evidence  given  before  me.  It  was  a  dancing- 
party. 

<i.  Was  be  killed  by  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  ? — A.  A  black  man, 
liouj  the  evidence  we  had  before  us.  He  shot  his  man  through  a  hole 
ill  tbe  door. 

Q.  Was  the  man  who  killed  him  arrested  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  ? — A.  I  sent  a  constable  and  a  number  of 
colored  men  after  him,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him.  They 
laii  him  out  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Was  tbe  inquest  on  James  Ellis  next? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  What  date  was  that  ?— A.  Ellis  was  shot  on  the  night  of  the  l(3th 
or  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1876,  and  died  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  the  fourth  man  on  whom  you  held  an  inquest. — 
A    Aichibald  Stewart. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  Out  on  the  plank  road,  east  of  Baton 
iJouge,  between  four  and  live  miles  from  me. 

Q.  Wiiat  was  the  date  of  his  deatli  ?— A.  The  11th  day  of  :\Iay,  187G, 
was  the  date  of  the  inquest. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  as  you 
understood  from  your  investigation! — A.  I  had  no  evidence  before  me, 
but  his  wile  stated  that  he  was  killed  by  a  squad  of  about  fifteen  men. 

Q.  In  the  day-time  or  at  night  ? — A.  At  night. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  disguised? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
disguised. 

Q.  And  armed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  What  did  she  state  that  the  circumstances  were,  connected  with 
tbe  killing  of  him — what  time  of  night  it  was  and  what  took  place  ? — A. 
I  do  not  recollect  what  time  of  night  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  the  cause  of  his  being  killed  ? — A. 
His  wife  did  not  give  it  in  evidence,  but  she  told  me  afterward  that  he 
had  been  out  the  night  before  and  came  home  with  his  clothes  all  wet 
and  apparently  very  much  excited,  and  went  to  bed  that  night  without 
undressing.  She  said  that  the  next  morning  he  was  very  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  she  told  him  he  had  been  doing  some  devilment,  and  he 
siiid  he  haid  started  to  raise  a  fuss  with  a  colored  man  that  was  going 
silong  the  road  to  his  patch.  She  said  that  the  night  he  was  killed  he  still 
:i])peared  very  restless,  but  finally  went  to  sleep.  The  men  called  at 
the  gate,  and  he  jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  house  and  out  of  the 
yai<l,  and  was  shot  down  about  seventy-five  steps  from  the  gate. 

Q,  Did  she  have  any  knowledge  of  who  the  party  was  that  did  the 
killing? — A.  She  said  she  did  not  recognize  any  of  them. 

Q,  Stewart  was  a  white  man  ? — A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were  ? — A.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  polls  in  your  ward  on  the  day  of  the  election,  were 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  there  at  the  opening  of  the  polls,  but  I 
was  there  directly  afterward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  there  that  day  t — A.  I  do 
not  recollect  uow. 
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Q.  Did  yon  have  a  resident  commissioner  living  in  yonr  ward  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  commissioners  were  from  Baton  Kouge. 

Q.  Did  they  all  live  there,  or  was  one  a  ci^zen  of  your  ward ! — A. 
One  was  a  citizen  of  our  ward,  Mr.  Woods. 

Q.  now  was  the  election  conducted  that  day  as  to  peace  and  order!— 
A.  Just  as  quietly  as  it  could  be,  I  think.  I  saw  one  man  only  drunk, 
and  he  did  not  create  any  disturbance. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  overawe  or  intimidate  any  of  the  vot- 
ers f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  none. 

Q.  Conid  a  man  vote  the  republican  ticket  there  without  beinjj  mo- 
lested?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  seven  men  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  they  molested  in  any  way  for  voting  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  are  still  living  in  the  ward  that 
voted  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  molested  since  the  election  ? — A.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

By  Senatx)r  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Was  Henderson  Poynter  killed  in  your  ward  ? — A.  Not  thjit  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  anything  about  that? — A.  I  remember  that 
they  said  there  was  a  man  hung  on  the  road,  but  I  do  not  remember  his 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Jackson  Stewart,  that  was  killed  in  the  fourth 
ward  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  John  Jackson  being  killed  in  the  fourth 
ward  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Paul  Johnson,  who  was  killed  in  the  fourth 
ward  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  have  heard  of  several  persons  being  killed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  coroner  but  you  t — A.  I  was  not  the  coroner; 
I  held  inquests  as  a  magistrate,  in  the  absence  of  the  coroner. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  magistrate  in  the  ward! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  inquire  about  these  other  cases  that  I  have  mentioned 
to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  It  was  not  my  place.    We  had  a  coroner. 

Q.  Was  the  coroner  in  the  parish  in  September,  1870! — A.  Yes;  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  an  inquest  was  held  in  any  of  those  cases!— 
A.  Not  to  my  certain  knowledge.  I  understood  the  coroner  held  an  in- 
quest on  that  man  that  wiis  hung  on  the  Baton  Rouge  road. 

Q.  How  many  cdlored  persons  did  you  say  belonged  to  your  club  f— 
A.  I  think  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  ward  !— A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  clubs  were  there  in  that  ward  ! — A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  seven  republican  votes  cast  at  your  poll ! — A.  I  think 
that  was  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  were  there  ! — A.  Over  three  hundre<1, 
I  think. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  there  at  the  election  before 
that ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  were  cast  there  at  the  election  be- 
fore!— A.  There  was  a  majority  for  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  very  much  larger  republican  vote  cast  in  1874,  at 
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the  election  preceding  this,  than  there  was  at  this  election  t — A.  Yes, 
Bit. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  how  mnch  larger! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  any  canvassing  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  any  meetings? — A.  One  or  two. 

Q.  Where  were  those! — A.  At  the  Plains,  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Monnt  Pleasant! — A.  In  a  direct 
conrse,  about  six  or  seven  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  there  that  day  when  the  fight  took  place ! — A.  I  was 
there  after  the  colored  men  had  left  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  catching  or  arresting  any  of  them  ? — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  colored  men  being  hung  there  ! 
— ^A.  I  heard  there  were  some;  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  you  lived  !— A.  About  seven  miles, 
in  a  direct  line. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  in  order  to  ascertain  who  did  that! — A. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  reason  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  it  to  be  your  place  to  inquire! — A.  There  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  right  there  on  the  ground  the  same  day. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q,  Is  there  more  than  one  coroner  in  your  parish  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  authorized,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  hold  inquests 
when  there  is  a  coroner  in  the  parish  ! — A.  He  requested  mc  to  hold 
one  inquest,  and  the  citizens  asked  me  to  hold  some  others. 

Q.  Who  was  the  coroner  of  your  parish  ! — A.  Ben.  Morgan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  received  a  notice  signed  by  the  captain 
of  the  regulators,  in  June,  not  to  hold  any  inquests  on  any  dead  bodies 
foand  in  the  parish  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Gilbert  Thomas's  place  is,  in  the  fourth  ward  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    However,  he  is  in  the  third  ward,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson  Stewart 
being  shot  on  his  place,  in  February,  1867 ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  the 
name;  I  heard  there  was  a  man  shot  there. 

Q.  And  that  is  in  the  third  ward! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances! — A.  No,  sir. 

Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 


TESTIMONY  OF  BRENT  S.  N.  HOLMES. 

New  Oeleans,  January  9, 1877. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Bbent  S.  N.  Holmes  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows: 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  Yon  are  connected  with  the  United  States  Army  ! — Answer. 
Yes,  sir;  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  last  summer  and  fall  and  up  to  and  in- 
eluding  the  time  of  the  presidential  election  !— A.  I  have  been  stationed 
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in  Baton  Rouge,  parish  of  East  Baton  Roug^,  for  the  past  year.  I  have 
been  stationed  there  for  the  last  eighteen  months ;  that  is,  from  Jaue  a 
year  ago  until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  months — two 
months  in  East  Feliciana,  in  Clinton;  that  is,  from  the  18th  of  July 
until  the  13th  of  September — mainly  the  time,  except  those  two  mouths, 
since  which  I  have  been  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  You  were  absent  from  the  18th  of  July  until  about  the  middle  of 
September? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  Clinton. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  Clinton,  the  parish-town  of  East  Feliciana! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  distance  from  Baton  Rouge  barracks ! — A.  About  thirty- 
two  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  presidential  election  f— A.  I 
was  at  Batoq  Rouge. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  of  the  polls ;  any  of  the  voting-places  on  tbat 
day  ;  if  so,  state  what  ones,  and  for  what  length  of  time  f — A.  Well,  I 
went  down  town  on  that  day,  and,  partly  more  for  curiosity  than  any- 
thing else,  visited  two  of  the  polls.  One  of  them  I  only  ]>as8ed  by,  at 
some  distance,  and  saw  the  election  was  going  on.  That  was  near  the 
river.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  the  poll ;  but  I  was  some  distance 
away.    I  just  merely  passed  by,  over  at  the  hall,  near  the  landing. 

Q.  At  free  market  hall  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  was  some  two  or  three 
times  during  the  atternoon  at  a>  poll  in  the  second  ward.  I  think  it  was 
at  the  engine-house  in  the  second  ward.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
the  poll.     It  was  on  Church  street. 

Q.  Engine-house  poll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there,  I  should  think, 
altogether  on  three  ditlerent  occasions.    The  vote  was  going  on. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  last  summer,  and  before  going  to  East  Feli- 
ciana, were  you  out  of  the  city  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  through  the  par- 
ishes at  any  points? — A.  Well,  not  to  any  great  extent.  Some  below 
on  the  river  I  have  been  at.  along  the  river  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

Q.  On  your  return  from  East  Feliciana,  were  you  out  of  the  city  any 
during  the  month? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there  during  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  of  the  demonstrations  made  by  either  of  the 
parties  at  Baton  Rouge  during  the  time  you  were  there?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  witnessed  two. 

Q.  On  what  occasions  were  those  ? — A.  Those  were  the  occasions  of 
the  ratification  meeting.  At  that  time  the  democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  General  Nicholls,  was  present;  on  the  3d  of  Septeml)er,  I 
think  it  was;  and  I  was  at  a  republican  meeting,  which  I  Ciinnot  recol- 
lect the  date  of,  not  long  afterward,  a  week  or  two  afterward,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Some  short  time  afterward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  heW  at  the  State- 
house  ground  in  Baton  Rouge,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other. 

Q.  Was  the  democratic  meeting,  that  you  witnessed,  the  barbecue 
meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  people,  as  near  as  y6u  can  judge,  were 
in  attendance  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  should  think  there  was  from  fit- 
teen  hundred  to  two  thousand. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  apparently  taking  an  active  part 
in  it«  proceedings;  joining  in  its  processions,  and  otherwise  manifesting 
their  approbation  of  the  meeting? — A.  Well,  nearly  all  of  those  I  have 
mentioned  were  in  the  procession.  Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many 
colored  women  there,  and  they  all  took  part  in  these  proceedings. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  crowd  do  you  say  were  colored  men  ?— A. 
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I  shoald  thiok  a  thoasand  to  fifteen  hundred  of  them — a  thousand — I 
will  change  that  to  a  thoasand  to  be  safe. 

Q.  And  they  were  taking  apparently  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
iugs  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Manifesting  their  approbation  of  what  was  going  on  f — A.  Yes, 
sir:  quite  an  active  part. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  manifesting  it? — A.  They  manifested  their 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  When  I  came  to  the  meeting,  as  I  went 
there  out  of  mere  cariosity,  I  saw  that  there  were  right  next  to  the 
stand  scarcely  anything  else  but  colored  men,  and  they  were  very  en- 
thnsiasticy  cheering  frequently,  and  expressing  themselves  in  a  manner 
])eculiar  to  their  race — "  That  is  so ;  '^  "  That  is  good,''  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  or  hear  anything  transpiring  that  day  that  indicated 
any  attempt  to  overawe  them,  or  unduly  control  them,  or  do  an.vthing 
which  would  cause  them  to  apprehend  trouble! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  very  strong  appeals  were  made 
to  them  from  the  stand  by  all  the  speakers ;  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  more  particularlj  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  a  strong  influence  upon  them,  more  so,  really,  than  for  the  white 
people  who  were  in  attendance. 

(i  Were  those  appeals  made  to  their  judgment  and  reason  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir,  there  were ;  and  also  made  to  the — they  were  appealed  to  very 
strongly  in  this  way :  The  speakers  tried  to  show  that  their  schools  had 
been  neglected,  and  made  them  strong  promises  that  the  public  schools 
would  be  conducted  upon  diiferent  principles  if  that  party  should  obtain 
power;  and  also,  that  they  had  tried  the  republican  party  for  so  long, 
and  they  found  their  wages  going  on  down  lower  and  lower,  and  they 
thought  it  was  time  for  them  to  change. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  union 
of  races ;  about  their  being  native-born  and  natural  to  the  soil  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  dwelt  upon  strongly  by  all  of  the  speakers.  Every- 
thing of  that  kind  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  influence  them  was 
brought  to  bear;  and  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
desire  of  all  the  speakers  that  I  heard  speak  that  day,  to  particularly 
devote  themselves  to  the  colored  people. 

Q.  You  attended  the  republican  meeting  that  you  witnessed  there  in 
the  court-house  square  afterward.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  addresses 
made  at  that  meeting  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  went  over,  and  I  saw 
tbe  procession  and  the  gathering  of  the  people,  principally  colored  peo- 
ple, about  the  State-house  grounds.  I  hapi>ened  to  have  an  errand  at 
the  post-office  that  day,  and  I  went  over  there,  but  there  was  no  speak- 
ing going  on  at  that  time,  and  I  walked  around  some  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. I  could  see  no  prospect  of  any  speaking,  and  I  left  there,  and  was 
not  able  to  come  back  again.  I  had  intended  to  be  present.  The  can- 
didate for  governor  was  not  there  at  that  time,  and  at  the  time  that  I 
happened  to  be  absent  for  the  day,  he  spoke  there,  so  that  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  hear  him  speak. 

Q.  While  the  republican  meeting  was  being  held  there,  did  you  see 
any  interruptions  caused  by  the  other  party,  or  any  members  of  it,  or 
any  threats,  or  any  attempt  to  overawe  or  intimidate  it  I — A.  No,  sir,  I 
did  not  lu  all  the  meetings  held  there  they  were  conducted  with  per- 
fect i)eaoe  and  quietness,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
either  imrty  to  interfere  during  that  time;  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election,  so  far  as  your  observation  went,  did  you 
witneas  anything  that  was  calculated  to  unduly  influence  any  class  of 
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voters,  particularly  colored  voters,  to  vote  either  way— one  way  or  the 
other? — A.  No,  sir;  the  whole  town  was  quiet  and  peaceable.  The 
election  was  as  quiet  and  peace^-blo  as  any  one  I  ever  saw  in  any  city. 
That  remark  will  apply  to  such  polls  as  I  visited. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  visited,  yon  say,  two  polls  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  in  Baton  Bonge  City  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  soldiers  present  in  the  city  on  that  day — ^United  States 
soldiers  f — A.  They  were  not  in  the  city,  but  the  barracks  part  joius 
right  on  to  the  city ;  it  joins  right  on  the  corporate  limits. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  in  your  uniform  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  was  in 
citizen's  dress.  I  usually  wear  citizen's  clothes  when  I  am  in  town.  I  am 
almost  certain  ^  was  in  citizen's  dress. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  at  the  polls.  You  only  saw  what  transpired  at  a 
distance  as  you  parsed  by  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eow  many  times  did  you  go  by  that  day  f — A.  Only  once  that  day. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  in  your  sight! — A.  About  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  That  was  as  you  were  passing  along  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  no  particular  attention  to  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  except  that  I 
stopped  and  looked,  as  one  would,  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  Now  the  other  poll ;  how  long  were  you  at  that  f^— A.  I  was  at  the 
other  poll  something  over  an  hour,  I  should  say. 

How  far  from  the  poll  ? — ^A.  I  went  in  the  building  for  a  few  momenta, 
and  was  then  on  the  outside  the  rest  of  the  time,  within  fifty  feet — fifty 
or  one  hundred  feet. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  this! — A.  Between  three  and  five  o'clock. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  trouble  about  the  manner  of  voting  had  been 
settled,  was  it!  Did  you  understand  there  was  any  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not.  I  understood  there  was  some  difBculty  in  the  third  ward,  a  rumored 
difficulty.    I  did  not  go  there. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  complaints  about  outrages  committed 
during  the  canvass  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  would  not  be  made  to  you  I— A.  They  would  not  be  made  to 
me  personally.  I  should  hear  of  them.  They  might  either  be  pub- 
lished or  spoken  of  by  the  officers.  They  are  made  to  the  commanding 
ofOcer. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  the  city  during  nearly  all  the  time,  except  when 
you  were  at  these  political  meetings  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  What  company  are  yon  connected  with! — A.  Company  C,  Thir- 
teenth Infantry. 
Q.  Who  commanded  ? — A.  General  De  Trobriand. 
Q.  Is  he  colonel  of  that  regiment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  company  are  you  connected  with! — A.  Company  C. 
Q.  Who  <5omniands  that  company  f — A.  Captain  Eogers. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Are  you  the  oflBcer  who  was  sent  out  by  General  Brooke  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  that  was  another  lieutenant.  You  refer  to  the  third  ward,  I  sup- 
pose f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 
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LEON  JASTREMSKI  RECALLED. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  9, 1877. 

Leon  Jastremski  recalled. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

QoestioD.  When  you  were  on  the  stand  before,  you  were  requested 
to  make  application  for  authority  to  communicate  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  this  order  of  298,  with  its  ritual  and  obligations.  If  you  ob- 
tained the  authority  to  do  so,  please  state  to  the  committee  what  you 
have  done  in  that  respect,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  efforts. 
—A.  1  addressed  a  communication  to  the  worthy  master  of  the  order 
here,  and  received  his  answer. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  referred  to : 

Rooms  Committee  on  Registration  and  Election,  . 
Democratic  and  Conservative  Party,  State  of  Louisiana, 

jScw  OrUanSf  January  7,  1877. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  have  been  requested  by  Senator  McDonald  to  endeavor 
toarraDge  some  plan  to  fnUy  satisfy  the  members  of  the  Senate  investigating  commit- 
tee, before  whom  I  have  testified,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  order  of  **tK)8"  is  neither  relig- 
)oo§  Dor  political  in  its  objects. 

This  has  become  almost  necessary,  so  as  to  disprove  the  charge  bronght  against  tbe 
order,  that  it  is  a  political  organization. 

Hoping,  sir,  that  yon  will  devise  some  method  that  will  reach  the  end  in  view,  I  re- 
main, sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEON  JASTREMSKI. 
Jndge  Wm.  R.  Whitakbr, 

ff.  M,  Orleans  Conclave,  Order  298. 

Hall  of  Orleans  Conclave  No.  43, 

Xew  OrleanSy  January  7,  1877. 
Mr  Dear  Sib  and  Brotitkr:  Your  favor  of  this  date  is  received.    You  state  that 
,roB  have  been  requested  by  Senator  McDonald  to  endeavor  to  arrange  in  some  way  to 
tally  satisfy  tbe  members  of  the  Senate  investigating  committee  us  to  the  nature  of 
the  **  order  298." 
I  should  be  glad  to  aid  in  such  arrangement,  but  I  know  of  but  one  practicable  way. 
Oar  order  is  secret,  and  we  can  communicate  its  secrets  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee only  by  initiation.    While  suggesting  this  fact  to  the  Senator,  you  can  aver 
that  the  order  requires  nothing  of  its  members  inconsistent  with  their  religious  or  po- 
litical faith  or  affiliation. 

Mere  membership  by  initiation  will  entail  no  active  duty  and,  in  this  instance,  no  ex- 
pense; nor  is  it  needful  that  the  initiate  should  join  any  conclave. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  committee  on  admissions,  and  can  say  that  we  will  with 
pleasore  receive  the  Senators,  should  they  so  desire.    Our  investigating  committee  is 
folly  satisfied  that  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  possess  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  initiation. 
Truly  and  frHtemally, 

WM.  R.  WHITAKER, 
President  Orleans  Conclave  yo,  43. 
Hon.  Leon  Jastremski. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  was  reqaested  to  state,  Senator,  that  if  tbe  members 
of  the  committee  desired  au  initiation,  that  it  would  be  given  privately 
at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel.  He  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Riv- 
ers so  that  the  initiation  can  be  given  in  private,  under  the  rules,  at 
sach  convenient  time  as  the  members  of  the  committee  may  desire. 

Senator  McMillan.  What  is  that  f 

The  Witness.  I  was  requested  by  the  master  to  state,  in  addition  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  correspondence,  that,  should  the  committee  de- 
sire, at  any  time,  an  initiation  into  the  order,  in  order  to  assure  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  matter,  that  a  private  initiaton  would  be  given 
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them  at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel,  in  a  private  manner,  at  snch  time  as 
may  be  convenient  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  initiate  us  if  we  wanted  to  be.  initiated!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  want  to  be  initiated. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  this  to  be  any  form  of  initiation  that  is  pro- 
posed any  further  than  this :  to  communicate  the  secrets  of  the  order  to 
the  committee,  or  any  members  of  it  that  may  desire  to  receive  that 
communication,  under  the  obligation,  on  their  part,  to  keep  those  1na^ 
ters  a  secret. — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Unless  they  should  be  found  in  any  way  to  connect  themselves 
with  political  matters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  would  be  the  understand- 
ing. 

Q.  And  if  found  to  be  connected  with  any  matter  political,  or  in  any 
way  affecting  or  influencing  the  political  action  of  the  people  of  this 
section,  that  then  this  obligation  of  secrecy  to  be  no  longer  binding.  Is 
that  the  understanding  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  understanding. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  can  give  dispensation,  can  he,  for  taking  an 
oathf 

The  Witness.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Senator  McDojjald  : 

Q.  If  it  is  found  to  violate  the  pledge  that  is  made  by  the  order.  In 
the  first  place,  I  understand  the  pledge  made  by  the  order  to  be  this  : 
They  pledge  the  person  initiated,  or  informed  beforehand,  that  it  will  in 
no  manner  conflict  with  their  x>olitical  or  religious  connections,  or  witli 
their  duties  or  obligations  toward  their  families.  If  it  is  found  to  conflict 
with  that,  they  are  not  bound  to  keep  it  a  secret;  is  that  it? — A.  That 
is  it ;  and,  in  fact,  when  an  applicant  is  presented  he  is  informed  by  the 
master  that  the  course  of  the  order  will  not  interfere  with  his  religious 
or  political  views,  or  interfere  with  his  social  or  family  relations,  in  any 
respect ;  and,  with  that  understanding,  he  is  then  asked  whether  be 
wishes  then  to  go  on  further  and  be  sworn.  That  is  a  distinct  under- 
standing, before  he  takes  the  oath  of  secrecy,  that  it  interferes  in  no  way 
with  what  I  have  described. 

Q.  In  this  instance  it  is  proposed,  with  the  understanding,  I  take  it, 
that  if  there  is  any  violation  of  that  pledge,  when  the  obligations  came 
to  be  understood  and  examined,  that  they  would  have  no  binding  force. 
— A.  That  is  the  understanding. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  this  organization! — A.  It  is  a  social 
organization. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  members  toward  each  other! — ^A.  There 
are  no  duties  jto  be  observed. 

Q.  What  are  the  obligations  for  caring  for  each  other's  interests  !— A. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  whatever  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  brotherhood, 
really  ;  there  is  no  tie. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  That  organization  exists  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  does  it !— A. 
Yes,  sir;   Judge  Whittaker — W.  R.  Whittaker,  is  the  chief  officer  in 
this  State.    He  is  the  master  of  the  conclave  here  and  in  New  Orleans. 
He  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  9, 1877. 

Samuel  Roberts  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live  f — ^Answer.  I  live  at  Springfield  Land- 
iog. 

Q.  In  what  parish  f — A.  East  Baton  Boage. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  city  of  Baton  Konget — A.  Fifteen  miles. 

Q.  In  what  ward  T — A.  The  fifth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
thirty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and,  if  so,  where  were  you  born  in 
LouisiaDa? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Louisiana  f — ^A.  I  have  been  here 
thirty-three  years. 

Q.  Lived  in  this  ward  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  T — A.  Farming. 

Q.  On  whose  farm  have  you  been  f — A.  Mr.  Guy  Samuels's. 

Q.  Are  you  w^ll  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  fifth  ward,  par- 
ticnlarly  with  the  colored  people  f — ^A.  A  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  most  of  them  in  that  ward  T — ^A.  I  know 
te  best  part  of  them. 

Q.  With  which  political  party  did  you  act  last  summer  and  fall,  and 
who  did  yon  vote  for — which  party  t 

The  Witness.  Last  summer  I 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  voted  for  the  democrats. 

Q.  How  had  you  voted  before  that  time  f — A.  I  had  been  voting  the 
republican  ticket  before  that  time. 

Q.  Now  state  to  the  committee  what  caused  you  to  change  over  to 
the  democratic  party. — A.  Well,  sir,  what  caused  me  to  change,  it  was 
this:  I  had  l)een  serving  that  party  so  long  I  found  out  for  my  ownself, 
and  seed  that  I  was  ten  years  goiug  down  the  hill,  and  no  prospect  that 
anything  was  going  to  get  any  better,  but  all  the  time  getting  worse ; 
and  I  ooDclud^  in  my  own  mind  1  would  change  my  opinion  and  vote 
tha(  ticket,  and  see  if  I  would  not  gain  ground  on  it.  1  tried  to  make 
another  change  to  see  if  I  could  not  help  myself. 

Q.  Did  any  person  ever  make  any  efforts  to  do  you  any  injury,  or  in 
any  manner  interfere  with  you  if  you  did  not  vote  the  democratic 
ticket?— A.  Ko,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  a  club  in  your  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Democratic  dub  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  belonged  to  that  club  f — A.  As  well 
as  I  can  recollect  there  were  seventy — no;  eighty- two. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  i)osition  in  that  club — any  office  in  it ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  vice-president  in  it 

Q.  Did  you  preside  at  these  meetings  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  this  club — the  col- 
ored members  T — A.  The  best  part  of  them.  • 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  them  freely  about  the  political  situation  ! — 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  views  in  regard  to  it  t — A.  The  same  as  mine, 
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that  they  had  concluded  to  see  if  a  change  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose a  little  better  and  have  better  prospects.  They  said  to  me  that 
they  were  going  down  the  hill  every  day,  and  hardly  was  able  now  to 
get  any  clothes  to  wear,  and  couldn't  get  clothes  for  their  families;  and 
t'verything  in  the  world  they  wanted  they  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Democrat 
for,  and  they  said  it  was  just  as  well  to  turn  round  and  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  and  try  to  live  together  as  brothers,  and  not  be  pulling 
against  one  another.  That  is  what  they  said  to  me,  and  I  told  them  it 
was  all  right. 

Q.  Did  any  republicans  ever  endeavor  to  persuade  you  from  voting 
with  the  democratic  party? — A.  No,  sir;  none  ever  persuaded  me. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where!— A.  At  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  your  ward  club  f — A.  A  colored  gentleman 
named  Captain  Mills. 

Q.  He  was  the  president ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  up  to  Port  Hudson  that  day  ? — A.  I  went  on  horse- 
back. 

Q.  Did  your  club  go  up  together! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  part  of  the 
club  went  up  together.    We  were  all  together. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  when  they  went  up ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
right  there  with  them. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  committee  about  your  going  up  to  Port  Hudson; 
who  went  with  you,  and  whether  you  had  music  and  banners,  and  how 
you  did  when  you  got  to  Port  Hudson  about  voting. — A.  We  went  up 
quite  a  piece,  and  when  we  got  there  we  were  all  put  in  a  row,  all 
together,  and  every  man  went  up  and  voted  his  ticket  to  suit  himself. 
The  republicans  voted  to  suit  themselves  and  we  ourselves. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  who  undertook  to  interfere  to  prevent  any 
republican  from  voting  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Or  to  compel  any  man  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Samuels  along  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was 
there,  but  he  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Mills  go  up  with  you  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  white  men,  besides  Captain  Mills,  were  in  your  com- 
pany ! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Smith. 

Q.  Has  any  colored  man  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  that 
ward  been  in  any  manner  interfered  with  since  for  voting  the  republi- 
can ticket ! — A.  Not  as  I  seed  or  knowed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  up  there  that 
day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name.! — A.  I  know  his  name  when  I  hear  it 
called ;  I  can't  mention  it;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
have  any  talk  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Young,  who  was  a  candidate  for  representa- 
tive!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  up  there  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him 
there  and  talked  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  the  marshal  that  day  about  at- 
tending to  his  business  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  there  at  the  time;  if  he 
said  anything  I  did  not  heat  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  influenced  to  vote  that  ticket  throQgb 
fear! — A.  No,  sir;  not  any  at  all. 
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Q.  Tou  voted  it  becaase  it  was  for  yonr  best  interests  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  18  the  reason  I  done  it,  because  I  had  been  trying  the  other  so  long, 
aod  there  was  no  prospect,  and  we  was  going  down  hill  every  day,  and 
I  was  getting  naked,  and  my  family  was  getting  naked ;  and  I  consid- 
ered that  everything  I  wanted  I  had  to  go  to  the  democrats  and  get 
what  I  want,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come  on  and  vote  their 
ticket,  so  as  to  see  it'  we  could  not  get  a  good  government,  and  so  enjoy 
OQT  pleasure,  and  then  become  more  happy.  That  was  my  idea,  and  that 
was  the  idea  of  most  of  them  in  my  club. 

Q.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  best  part  of  them  in  yonr  neighborhood  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yott  know  any  man  in  your  club  who  ever  expressed  himself  as 
having  joined  it  through  fear  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Or  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear! — A.  No,  sir; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Or  because  he  thought  he  could  not  live  there  unless  he  did  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  in  my  club. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  about  any  one  being  permitted  to  vote  the 
repoblican  ticket  in  yonr  neighborhood  ? — ^A.*  Not  a  bit,  to  my  knowing. 
1  ain't  heard  or  seen  any  of  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  made  up  your  mind  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket! — A.  About  three  months  after  the  last  election. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  election  t — ^A.  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind,  you 
nwy  say,  two  years  ago,  before  this  election. 

Q.  Two  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  election  two  years  ago  ! 
—A.  }^o,  sir ;  I  did  not  vote  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  that  party 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  all  two  years  ago  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  then  f — A.  The  republican  ticket  at  Port 
IlQdson,  the  same  place. 

Q.  You  made  up  your  mind  how  soon  after  two  years  ! — A.  I  mad^  it 
op  in  two  months.  I  said  to  myself,  I  never  would  vote  no  more  with 
that  party,  because  I  ain't  gained  anything,  but  was  losing  every  day, 
and  I  was  going  to  quit  that  party :  and  when  the  election  came  round 
1  quitted  it  sure  enough. 

Q.  With  whom  did  yau  live  at  that  time  f — A.  At  the  same  place,  Mr. 
Samuels. 

Q.  Is  he  down  here  to-day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  ! — A.  Yonder  he  is. 

Q.  Tott  live  on  his  land  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  sits  right  here  before  you  now  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  with  you  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  his  land  T — A.  I  have  been  living  on 
it  thirty  three  years. 

Q.  On  his  land  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  land  he  has  got. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  emancipated  ? — ^A.  I  forget  the  number  now. 

Q.  Were  you  emancipated  by  the  war,  or  before  1 — A.  Before  the 
war,  I  believe^ — no,  after  the  war. 

Q.  Whose  slave  were  you  f — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Sayles ; 
he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  with  Mr.  Samuels  thirty  years  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  been  living  on  the  laud  myself.    I  have  been  living  with  him  thir- 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  it  f — ^A.  He  asketl  me  how  I  was  going 
to  vote.  I  told  him.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Samuels,  I  do  not  vote  any  republican 
ticket  agin  ;  if  I  vote  any  ticket  it  will  be  the  democratic  ticket.^ 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  about  two  or  three  months  before 
the  election  came  on. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  come  down  with  you  who  lived  on  his  land  f — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Qrf  Did  you  know  of  anybody's  being  killed  or  injured  during  the  last 
canvass  before  the  election  in  your  vicinity  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sims  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  such  a 
name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  his  being  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  he  had 
been  killed,  but  as  to  knowing  it,  I  don't  know  these  things,  only  what 
1  heard. 

Q.  You  heard  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  them  ? — A.  I  heard  of  it 

Q.  Just  after  they  happened  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Soon  after  they  happened  f — A.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  weeks 
after  they  happened. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  t — A.  I  heard  he  was  killed,  that's  all. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ? — A.  I  just  heard  it  passing  through  the  settlement 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  talking  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  t^ilking  about  other  people  being  killed  besides  him  T— 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Then  they  were  talking  about  him  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  know  what  he  was  killed  for  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard 
them  say. 

Q.  Did  they  suspect  what  he  was  killed  for? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  them  say. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  them  say  what  he  was  suspected  of  being  killed 
for  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  asked  what  he  was  killed  for,  and  the  man  I  was 
talking  to  said  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  killed  for.  That  is  all  I 
knew  about  it. 

Q.  Did  jou  hear  about  Dave  Johnson  being  killed? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  Mr.  Payne  being  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
.    Q.  Was'  anybody  killed  in  your  neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  a  man  killed  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that ;  I  mean  this  last  year  ? — A.  O,  I  forget; 
but  I  think  it  was  in  June  or  July  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  George  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  paper  given  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  a  certificate  or  paper  when  you  voted  or  before?— 
A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  when  I  voted  I  had. 

Q.  Have  you  that  paper  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — A.  I  never  had  only  my  registered  paper. 

Q.  Didn't  anybody  give  you  a  paper  after  you  voted  ? — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Didn't  they  give  you  a  protection-paper  to  show  that  you  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  other  people  have  them  ? — A.  Not  as  I  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  anywhere  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  testified  before? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that^  before  the  returningboard ? — A.  When  I  was 
down  here  before. 
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Q.  YoQ  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  yoa  say,  because  yon  thought 
yoa  could  do  better! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  seriously  from  my  heart. 

Q.  And  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  little  better  for  a  colored  mau  up  there 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  safer  for  him,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Well,  they  say  it  is  a  little 
i«fer  for  them.  We  want  to  elect  our  own  government,  so  we  can  have 
soch  Laws  as  will  keep  us  along.    That  is  all  the  colored  people  want 

Q.  They  have  not  been  strong  enough  in  your  favor  in  late  years  f — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  the  democrats  to  get  in  so  that  they  will  i)ass  laws  to 
protect  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  promised  to  do  it  if  you  would  vote  for  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
tbej  said  they  would  make  a  new  government,  and  there  would  be  such 
laws  established  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  black  men 
would  recover  a  little  better  and  do  a  little  better.  I  said  to  them,  we 
have  got  no  law  now. 

Q.  They  left  that  party  because  they  thought  they  would  get  more 
protection  from  the  democrats  if  they  voted  for  them  f — A.  They  left  it 
because  they  thought  they  would  have  more  protection  by  voting  the 
democratic  ticket.  We  would  all  make  a  law  so  that  we  could  live 
more  peaceably  and  more  happy,  you  know,  and  enjoy  more  pleasure  by 
coming  together. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  live  more  peaceably  if  you  voted  that  ticket! — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  so  as  to  have  peace  and  har- 
mony!—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  seriously,  from  my  heart 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  And  a  better,  government  than  you  had  before ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  was  my  object. 

Q.  Nobody  seemed  to  respect  this  other  government,  did  they  ! — A. 
"So,  sir. 

Q.  Had  wages  been  going  down  and  times  getting  harder  ! — A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  on  the  land  where  you  are  now  working 
for  Mr.  Samuels  for  some  time  ! — A.  I  have  been  working  for  him  about 
fourteen  years,  and  I  have  been  on  the  place  thirty  three  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get ! — A.  I  was  getting  very  good  wages 
until  here  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  they  w.ere  getting  down 
80 1  coaldn't  make  nothing  and  couldn't  hardly  get  what  1  made. 

Q.  How  did  you  work,  for  wages  or  on  shares  ! — A.  I  rented  the  land 
from  bim. 

Q.  And  raised  your  crops  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  could  you  make  in  the  course  of  the  year! — A,  Well, 
I  woald  not  more  than  clear  expenses,  and  sometimes  I  couldn^t  do  that. 

Q.  Who  kept  your  accounts  ! — A,  Mr.  Samuels. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  accounts  yourself! — A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  them  over  any  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  looked 
tbem  over ;  he  would  show  them  to  me. 

Q.  Who  would  you  buy  your  supplies  from  ! — A.  From  him.  The 
first  three  years  I  got  from  Mr.  Flowers,  on  and  through  him. 

Q.  That  is  he  stood  responsible  for  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  get  all  your  supplies  from  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  Yoa  say  jou  lived  just  where  you  are  now  for  thirty-three  years  1 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  about  your  accounts  with  Mr. 
Samuels  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  any  at  all.  I  never  found  any  difficnlty 
with  him  since  I  have  been  with  him ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  I 
can't  help  it— I  must  explain  it — he  is  as  fine  a  man  as  ever  I  lived  with 
in  my  life.  There  may  be  finer  men,  but  I  wouldn't  give  him  up  for  any 
that  I've  ever  seed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SIMON  WILLIAMS. 

New  Orleans,  January  9, 1877. 

Simon  Williams  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  the  tenth  ward.  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I've  been  living  there  eight 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  Louisiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  parish  are  you  a  native  f — A.  Of  East  Feliciana,  above 
Clinton. 

Q.  Were  you  living  in  the  tenth  ward  during  the  last  political  can- 
vass ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  that  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  party  did  you  vote  with  ?— A.  With  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before  that  election  ! — A.  I  had  voted 
none  at  all.  I  had  not  taken  any  interest  in  voting  at  all.  I  had  not 
voted. 

Q.  What  calling  do  you  follow  ? — A.  Preaching. 

Q.  You  are  a  minister! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination  ? — A.  Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  Did  you  lake  any  part  in  the  last  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
two  speeches,  1  believe,  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  In  your  club  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  a  democratic  club  in  the  first  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hold  any  place  or  position  in  it ! — A.  Just  a  member  of  it 

Q.  You  were  not  president  or  vice-president ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  club! — A.  Daniel  Morgan. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  that  club  in  that  ward!— A. 
I  cannot  really  tell  you  how  many  there  was;  there  was  a  good  mauy 
that  did  join  it  that  quit  it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  number.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  club,  and  consequently  I  did  not  keep  the  accooDt 
of  how  many  did  belong  to  it. 

Q.  Some  joined  it  who  afterward  quit  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  .vour  reasons  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket.  Yott 
said  you  had  not  been  taking  any  part  in  politics  before  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  the  reason  why  you  took  a  part  in  the  last  campaign, 
and  the  reasons  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket. — A.  My  reasons  for 
it  was  that  it  would  be  simply  because  it  looked  like  that  probably  as 
things  was,  and  fixed  in  the  condition  the  country  was  in,  that  my  bal- 
lot would  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  putting  the  country  in  a 
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better  fix  tlian  it  was ;  and  coDseqaeDtly,  we  had  no  schools  of  any  ac- 
coant,  and  where  we  had  them  we  had  school  once  or  twice  about  a 
month,  or  snch  matter.  Then,  there  was  no  order,  as  far  as  I  conld  see^ 
concerning  law,  and  I  jast  concluded  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  if  it  didn't  do  any  good  it  wouldn't  be  my  fault.  I  thought  I 
would  just  take  an  interest  in  it,  anyhow,  and  I  thought  it  would  bring 
about  better  times. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  of  any  kind  practiced  upon  you  to 
induce  yon  to  take  that  course  t — A.  No,  sir;  none.  No  person  didn't 
use  no  intimidation,  that  is  as  regards  the  question  of  voting  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket,  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  your  own  free  judgment,  was  it! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Xow,  the  last  election  before  this  one,  I  went  to  the  republican  meeting 
a  time  or  two,  but  upon  the  day  of  the  election  I  did  not  vote  at  all, 
because  I  was  not  satisfied  to  vote,  and  I  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  not  satisfied  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  and  did  not 
want  to  vote  democratic  ticket  then  ? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  did  not  vote  at 
all. 

Q.  Why  were  yon  not  satisfied  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Be- 
cause there  were  men  on  the  ticket  I  did  not  want  to  vote  for. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  election  in  the  tenth  ward  t 

The  Witness.  This  last  election  1 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  did  you  vote  at  the  tenth- ward  poll  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  yon  go  there  in  the  morning  1— A.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  polls. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ! — A.  About  three  hours.  I  staid 
at  the  polls  about  three  hours. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  were  there  at  the  time  you  were  at 
the  polls  t — ^A.  Well,  1  suppose 

Q.  About  what  number  f  I  don't  expect  you  to  state  accurately,  but 
as  near  as  you  can. — ^A.  I  suppose  it  was  about  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  men — about  twenty  men,  I  reckon.  Colored  men  were  there 
when  I  left  that  voted,  but  they  were  there  at  the  polls  at  that  time. 

Q.  Any  voting  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Any  of  them  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Not  as  I  saw,  they  did  not 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  prevent  any  one  voting  the  republi- 
can ticket  f — A.  I  did  not  see  a  single  efibrt  made  at  them  polls  to  pre- 
vent anybody  from  voting  as  they  said ;  because  the  republican  ticket 
was  there ;  I  got  one  of  them  and  I  was  looking  at  it — the  officers  that 
were  on  it.  I  just  got  one  and  read  it,  and  carried  it  home  and  looked 
at  it  several  times  just  to  see  what  men  were  on  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  a  man  voting  the  republican  ticket 
if  he  wanted  to  f — A.  I  never  saw  a  bit.  Tl\ere  was  nothing  to  prevent 
any  colored  republican  from  voting  the  republican  ticket  if  he  wanted  to. 

y.  What  kind  of  order  was  maintained  at  the  polls  f — A.  While  I 
was  there  there  was  very  good  order. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  i)eople  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  twelfth 
ward,  did  they  do  so,  so  far  as  you  saw,  willingly  ^nd  of  their  own  free 
will  and  acconl  f 

The  Witness.  The  tenth  ward  yon  mean  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  the  tenth  ward. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  much  of  a  change  in  the  political  sentiment  of  the  col- 
ored men  in  the  tenth  ward  last  yeart 
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The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean — who  voted  what  had  voted  the 
repablicao  ticket  before  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ch*inged  over  to  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  there 
was  a  ^ood  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  some  joined  the  ward  club  and  afterward  withdrew  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  joined  the  club  and  afterward  withdrev^. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  withdrew! — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  simply — I 
did  not  ask  them,  in  fact;  they  just  come  off  to  town,  and  I  had  00 
talk  with  them  about  it  I  just  went  out  so  to  do  as  I  thoufjht  was  best, 
as  my  judgment  told  me.  1  went  as  I  wanted  to  go  in  my  mind.  I  did 
not  ask  anybody  else  no  questions  about  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  what  I  thought  the  best  for  them  to  do,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  just  simply  voted  as  I  thought  was  best. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  voted  before  this  last  election  f — 
A.  Well,  I  believe  I  voted  at  one  time  before  this  election.  Well,  the 
election  before  this  last,  I  disremember  what  year  it  was  on,  but  I  voted 
at  one  time  anyhow ;  but  the  election  before  this  last  election  I  did  not 
vote  at  all. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  I  am  thirty  years  old. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  ever  vote  in  your  life  1 — A.  I  have  not 
voted  but  twice. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time? 

The  Witness.  The  first  time  I  voted  1 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  first  time  that  I  voted,  I  think,  to  the  best  I 
have  remembrance,  was  when  I  was  first  admitted  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  some  ten  years  ago? — A.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  you  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  was  the  next  time  you  voted? — ^A.  When  I  voted  at 
the  last  election. 

Q.  Then  you  never  voted  but  twice  in  all  ? — A.  I  voted  twice. 

Q.  You  voted  the  first  time  what  ticket  ? — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  And  then  the  last  time  the  democratic  ticket  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  In  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  On  whose  land  f — ^A.  I  am  renting  Dr.  Ambrose's  place. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Dr.  Ambrose  ? — ^A.  He  is  a  doctor  that  lives  out  there; 
Bobert  Ambrose  is  his  name. 

Q.  What  is  he? 

The  Witness.  What  is  he  in  politics 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  He  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Is  he  down  here  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  bull-dozing  there  in  your  tenth  ward  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  such  things.  Well,  no,  not  in  the  tenth  ward ;  only  up  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tenth  ward.  I  lived  down  near  the  upper  end  of  the  tenth 
ward,  near  the  bridge.*  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  bull-dozers  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  them? — A.  That  was  here  last  winter  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  Any  going  on  this  last  spring  and  summer? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  of  any  last  spring  or  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jerry  Meyers?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he! — A.  Well,  the  old  man  Jerry  was  a 
hard-working  man ;  bnt  there  was  one  thing  that  he  pretty  well  wanted 
to  do  as  he  pleased  to  do  as  regards  anything  like  hog-hunting,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now  yoa  know  I  ain't  speaking  anything  abont  what  I 
knows.  I  lived  right  by  him  fonr  years,  and  I  ain't  speaking  anything 
aboQt  anything  except  what  I  knows  to  be  facts.  He  wanted  to  have 
his  own  way  about  hog-hunting  and  everything  like  that.  He  talked 
a  f:ood  deal  about  what  he  would  do  and  what  he  would  not  do  if  any- 
body bothered  him. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics! — ^A.  He  was  a  republican. 

Q.  He  talked  considerably,  didn't  he,  about  politics  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  talked  right  smart  abont  politics,  when  anybody  would  talk  to  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  kind  of  leader  among  his  folks  f 

The  Witness.  In  the  political  af^irs  T 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes ;  in  the  political  affairs. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  he  was  before  the  election  before  this  last  one. 
The  7th  of  this  last  November  he  didn't  vote  at  ail. 

Q.  He  did  not  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  knowt — A.  Because  I  staid  home,  and  I  wa3  right 
close  by  him — within  a  mile  of  his  house— and  I  staid  home  and  he 
staid  home. 

Q.  You  speak  abont  his  hog-hnnting;  do  you  mean  that  Jerry  Myers 
took  anybody  else's  hogs  except  his  own  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  he  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  beard  bo. 

Q.  That  he  stole  hogs  ? — A.  I  heard  him  and  his  son  would  kill  peo- 
ple's bogs;  but  say  I  knows  it,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that ;  afterhe  was  killed  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  before 
he  was  killed. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  1 — A.  Not  one  particular  person ;  I  just 
heard  it  talked  about 

Q.  Wbo  told  you  that ;  the  white  people  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  white  people. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  colored  people  say  anything  about  it! — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  hear  only  my  own  self.  I  had  some  hogs  running 
there  right  close  by  me,  and  I  missed  a  hog  of  mine,  a  shote  about  a 
year  old,  and  I  told  his  son  once  I  believed  he  killed  my  hogs  ;  not  that 
I  kDowed  'y  1  said  I  believed  he  did  it,  and  his  son  said  he  didn't  do  it. 
After  be  said  he  did  not  do  it,  I  never  said  anything  more  to  him 
abont  it 

A.  Do  you  think  he  did  do  it  f — A,  I  had  my  opinion  that  way,  and 
I  was  there  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  he  did  do  it. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  he  did  do  it  ? — A.  Becanse  I  have  at  nights — 
now,  I  was  living  out  there,  and  I  used  to  come  out  on  that  big  road  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  to  church ;  it  is  our  own  church,  and  I  used  to  go  up  there 
on  Tuesday  nights  and  Thursday  nights,  and  I  has  seen  him  myself 
coming  oat  of  the  woods,  him  and  his  son  coming  out  of  the  woods, 
with  a  sbote  tied  on  his  shoulders. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  of  that  f — ^A.  I  never  has  told  of  it  before. 

Q.  Until  now  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  has  told  anybody  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  hogs  did  he  own  himself? — A.  He  owned  a  good  many 
hoj^s. 

Q.  He  did!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  bis  own  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  never  has  told  anybody. 

Q.  How  many  hogs  did  he  own  himself  f — A.  1  could  not  tell  you, 
"©cause  I  do  not  know  how  many  he  owned. 

.  Q-  When  you  say  a  good  many  do  you  mean  one  hundred  ? — A.  No, 
^i  1  reckon  he  had  about  fifty  or  seventy- five  head. 
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Q.  Nobody  doabted  bat  that  he  did  own  these  ho^  that  he  did  own  ; 
that  is,  that  he  owned  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hogs.  Everybody  knew 
that  he  had  a  lar^e  amount  of  stock  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  of  property  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  some  hogs  and 
cattle  and  horses. 

Q.  Was  he  a  hard-working  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  an  industrious  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  honest  man  ? — A.  About  the  honestness  I  cannot  say 
because  I  didnH  go  about  him  much,  he  bored  me  so ;  he  talked  too  much 
to  suit  me ;  I  did  not  like  to  go  by  him  on  that  account,  consequently  I 
did  not  have  much  to  say  to  him  after  I  went  there  and  lived  one  year 
with  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  controversy  with  him  about  anything! — A. 
Almost  all  my  controversy  with  him  was  about  Christianity  and  the 
way  I  thought  a  man  ought  to  live  to  get  along  in  this  life. 

Q.  What  church  did  he  belong  to  f — A.  He  did  not  belong  to  any, 
bnt  talked  a  great  deal  about  what  he  knew  about  it ;  that  was  most 
of  my  argument  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Morgan,  the  coroner — Benjamin  Morgan  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  a  man  is  he  f — ^A.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  Now  when  the  two  Myerses  were  killed  were  the  colored  people 
frightened,  any  of  them  f — A.  1  suppose  they  were,  out  there  where  they 
were  killed. 

Q.  Would  they  talk  about  it  in  the  part  of  the  ward  you  live  in  !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  known  who  did  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  suspected  who  did  it  f — A.  If  it  was,  I  never  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  anybody  trying  to  find  out  who  did  it? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  anybody  searching  for  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  Itjow  last  spring  or  summer  of  anybody  being  killed 
up  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  Well,  a  man  by  the  name  of  George — George  Christ- 
mas they  used  to  call  him  ;  he  used  to  belong  to  Winfield  Christmas.  I 
do  not  know  what  his  other  name  was. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  in  the  night  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  known  who  did  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  known  what  it  was  done  for  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  never 
known  what  it  was  done  for. 

Q.  Did  that  frighten  the  colored  people  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  did,  right 
in  the  settlement. 

Q.  Didn't  it  Trighten  them  when  they  heard  of  it? 

The  Witness.  When  they  heard  of  it  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  that  he  was  killed  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  indeed,  I  do  not  know.  1  cannot  tell ;  it  might 
have. 

Q.  Was  it  supposed  that  these  murders  were  done  by  the  bull- 
dozers ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  the  bull-dozers  ?  Who  are  they,  white  men  or 
negroes  ?^ — A.  I  cannot  tell  who  they  are. 

Q.  J>on't  you  know  anything  about  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  democrats  or  republicans?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  protection-paper  given  you  1 
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The  Witness.  A  protection-paper  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yen. 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  had  no  protection-paper ;  after  I  voted  there 
was  a  paper  given  to  me  to  show  what  kind  of  a  ticket  I  voted. 

Q.  Where  is  that  paper  1 — A.  It  is  at  home. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  f — A.  It  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioDers. 

Q.  Which  commissioner  ? — A.  Bunk  Morgan  I  think  was  one  of  them ; 
he  is  the  man  who  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  it  to  you ;  after  you  voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jnst  after  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  those  certificates  to  all  the  colored  people  who  voted 
the  denaocratic  ticket! — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  were  they  given  to  them  for  I — A.  He  said  to  show,  where 
we  went,  what  kind  of  a  ticket  we  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  keep  it  for  ? — A.  I  kept  it  just  because  they  give  it 
to  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  if  you  went  anywhere,  and  they  na- 
dertook  to  molest  you,  that  the  democrats  would  help  you  if  you 
showed  them  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  put  before  me  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  would  1 

The  Witness.  That  they  would  1 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes;  help  those  that  voted  that  ticket. — A.  I 
suppose  thgre  is  no  community  or  no  society  but  what  will  help  one  who 
tries  to  help  them. 

Q.  They  would  protect  you;  they,  told  you  they  were  protection - 
papers^  didn't  they  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  tell  me  they  were  any- 
thing like  protection-papers. 

Q.  What  did  the  colored  people  call  themf — A.  I  don't  know;  I 
never  said  anything  about  mine.  I  just  carried  it  home  and  put  it  down 
on  the  shelf,  and  it  is  there  yet,  or  rather  in  the  box. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  know,  before  they  voted,  that  they  were  to 
have  this  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  them 
say  anything  about  it:— about  giving  a  protection-paper. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  you  were  to  have  it  1 

The  Witness.  When  did  I  first  know  I  was  to  get  this  paper  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. — A.  When  it  was  handed  to  me.  They 
said  that  would  do  to  show  where  I  went. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  voted  was  it  handed  to  you  !— A.  Bight  imme- 
diately. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  given  out  to  the  colored  people  at  your 
poll  1 — A.  £very  one  who  voted,  pretty  much,  got  them. 

Q.  Then  it  was  known  how  they  voted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  find  out  how  they  voted  t 

The  Witness.  How  was  it  found  out  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. — A.  Theydid  not  ask  any  questions.  There 
wasn't  a  great  many  people  there  but  what  knowed  one  another,  both 
white  and  black,  and  tbeyjnst  simply  gave  them  these  papers,  I  suppose, 
to  show  who  they  did  vote  for,  if  anybody  asked  them. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  of  course,  they  could  not  give  a  party  the  paper 
until  they  knew  how  that  party  voted.  Now,  how  did  they  find  out  that 
ioctl 

The  Witness.  Who! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  democrats.  How  did  Mr.  Morgan,  the  man 
who  gave  you  the  paper,  find  out  t 
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The  Witness.  How  did  he  find  oat  that  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket! 

Senator  WADLEian.  Iso ;  I  mean  how  did  he  find  out  how  the  variooB 
parties  to  whom  he  gave  these  papers  voted. — A.  Well,  they  all  voted, 
and  of  course  he  gave  them  the  ticket  just  like  he  gave  it  to  ipe. 

Q.  He  didn't  give  these  papers  to  the  colored  people  when  they  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  did  he  I — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  did  he  know  to  whom  to  give  the  papers? — ^A. 
Well,  because  they  all  voted  right  there. 

Q.  Did  they  open  their  ballots,  then*  tickets! — A.  No,  sir 5  I  put  mine 
in  just  as  I  put  it  in  before. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ! — A.  I  got  it.  There  was  a  man  there  who 
was  giving  out  the  ticket-s;  both  a  republican  man  and  a  democratic 
man.  I  a^ked  one  of  the  republican  men  for  a  ticket,  and  he  gave  me 
one;  I  got  it  from  him  just  to  look  at.  When  I  wanted  to  vote  my 
democratic  ticket  I  just  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  box  as  I  had  done 
before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  ask  to  look  at  it! — A.  No,  sir;  nobody  did 
not  ask  me  to  look  at  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  voted  the  ticket  he  gave  you  ! — A.  Right  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Then  he  was  right  close  to  the  polls  when  he  gave  you  the  ticket!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  saw  you  vote  the  ticket  and  he  gave  you  this  paper  f — A. 
He  did  not  interfere  with  it. 

Q.  He  was  looking  at  you  when  you  voted! — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  out 
of  doors,  and  I  was  in  the  house. 

Q.  This  man  Bunk  Morgan,  did  he  see  how  you  voted! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
because  he  knew  the  ticket;  the  ticket  wofi  not  the  same  color  as  that 
of  the  republicans. 

Q.  The  democrats  had  tickets  of  a  different  color  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  color! — A.  A  white  ticket. 

Q.  And  what  the  republican  ! — A.  It  was  a  kind  of  red  ticket,  I  think; 
red  stripe  and  blue,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance- 

Q.  What  is  the  name  you  say  that  the  colored  people  call  those  tickets! 

The  Witness.  Which  ones  ! 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Those  tickets  the  voters  got. — A.  They  said  it 
was  to  show  what  kind  of  a  ticket  we  voted,  if  there  was  a  necessity 
for  it  to  be  shown. 

Q.  If  it  was  necessary  to  be  shown  !-^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  is  it  necessary  to  show  it  for  protection's  sake ;  when  did 
they  think  it  was  necessary  to  show  it! — A.  That  I  did  not  know;  I  did 
not  have  any  view  on  that  subject  at  all,  because  I  just  thought  so  when 
I  voted.    I  voted  it  of  my  own  free  will. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  understand  that  if  they  had  one  of  those 
tickets  it  would  prevent  them  from  being  harmed  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  or  not.    . 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  they  understood  if  they  showed  this  ticket 
they  would  not  be  harmed  ! — A.  They  did  not  any  of  them  say  so  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  so  ! 

The  WiiT^ss.  Did  I ! 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes* 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  say  so  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  so  yourself! — A.  I  understood  it  was  that 
if  anybody  wanted  to  know  how  I  voted,  what  kind  of  a  ticket,  that  I 
would  tell  them. 

Q.  Why  would  they  ask  yon  ! — A.  It  has  been  asked  of  me  by  many 
of  my  own  color,  "  What  kind  of  a  ticket  did  you  vote  !''    That  was  after 
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tbe  election,  and  indeed  before  the  election  they  would  ask  me.  Before 
the  election,  they  would  ask  me  who  did  I  intend  to  vote  for,  and  I  would 
tell  them,  '*  I  don't  vote  at  all.'' 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  give  you  these  tickets,  so  that  you  might  show 
the  colored  people  or  the  white  people? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
object  was  in  giving  it  to  me;  whether  it  was  to  show  to  anybody  or 
not;  hot  I  just  simply  took  it,  and  I  thought  I  was  a  free  man  and  could 
vote  just  as  I  wanted  to.  If  1  couldn't  have  voted  there,  I  could  have 
gone  away  from  there  and  voted.  Yon  must  know  that  I  voted  of  my 
own  free  will,  because  I  could  have  gone  elsewhere  and  voted  the  repub- 
tican  ticket. 

Q.  Diii  yon  understand  that  in  case  any  bulldozer  should  be  around, 
with  that  paper  you  have  got,  it  would  be  a  protection  to  you  I — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  you  would  be  so  likely  to  have  trouble  if  you  had 
that  pai)er? — A.  Well,  I  just  tell  you  what  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  do  you  not  suppose  that  if  you  had  that  paper, 
showing  that  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  you  would  not  be 
Ukeiy  to  be  troubled  ? — A.  If  I  did  anything  wrong,  or  talked  of  any  of 
my  neighbors  wrongfully,  or  threatened  them  in  any  way,  or  did  any- 
thing to  them  that  they  did  not  like,  or  did  anything  which  would  hurt 
anybody,  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  paper  would  have  given  me  any 
protection. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  protected  you  against  these  i)eople? — A.  Against 
nobody's  people. 

Q.  Suppose  bull-dozers  should  come  around  after  you! — A.  I  know 
they  were  not  coming  after  me,  because  I  was  not  going  to  do  anything 
to  caose  them  to  come  after  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ! — A.  I  know  it  because  I  wanted  to  live  right, 
and  intended  to  live  right,  and  not  talk  too  much,  and  not  to  do  anything 
tocansethe  bulldozers  to  come  after  me,  or  the  republicans,  nor  any 
officer  to  come  after  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''talking  too  much;"  you  mean  one  man 
talking  politics  around  to  everybody,  and  making  a  stir,  a  noisc»,  about 
politics;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  about  politics  alone. 
A  man  can  t^lk  too  much  about  almost  anything. 

Q.  Were  the  bull-dozers  liable  to  come  after  a  man  if  he  talked  too 
mnch?— A.  No,  sir;  not  without  his  making  threats.  That  is,  if  they, 
come  after  me  for  that,  they  would  not  come  after  me  unless  they  come 
alter  me  for  threatening  somebody,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Jackson  ever  threatened  any  body! — A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  just  knew 

Q.  Any  of  those  other  people,  did  they  threaten  anybody  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  <!id  either. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  colored  people  thought  of  the  murder  of 
these  colored  people.  Did  they  not  think  that  those  men  were  killed 
because  they  were  republicans ;  did  not  some  of  them  think  so  ? — A. 
Some  of  them  might  have« 

Q.  Don't  you  really  believe  they  did  think  so,  for  political  purposes  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  J  do  not  I  cannot  say  anything  of  that  kind,  because  it 
does  not  seem  like  a  man's  heart  would  let  him  go  and  kill  another  just 
because  he  differed  in  opinion  from  him.  It  don't  seem  like  anybody's 
heart  would  let  them  kill  a  man  for  that  reason. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  these  bull-dozers  were  very  cruel  men  t — A.  They 
must  be,  to  take  men  and  hang  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces  as  they  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  sach  crnel  men  as  that  might  go  and  kill  a 
man  simply  because  he  thought  differently  from  them  f — A.  Maybe  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  colored  people  think  so,  a  great  inauy  of 
them  I — A.  1  would  not  dare  to  say  they  did  not. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  I  moved  in  the 
tenth  ward  in  1869. 

Q.  You  lived  in  East  Feliciana  up  to  that  time! — A.  I  moved  from 
East  Feliciana  just  about  the  time  that  the  war  ceased. 

Q.  You  moved  from  East  Feliciana  into  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 
into  the  tenth  ward ;  because  it  is  right  there,  at  John  Salser's,  where  my 
mother  was  at  that  time  living,  and  when  I  come  from  up  there  peace 
was  declared,  and  everything  we  had  was  up  there  then,  and  westopi>ed 
there;  my  mother  and  my  stepfather  stopped  there.  That  is  in  the  tenth 
ward,  but  then  I  did  not  live  there  in  1868.  I  went  from  there  in  1868, 
upon  Red  River,  and  worked  there  most  of  the  year  in  1868,  and  then 
in  1809,  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  I  got  married,  and  have  been  there 
ever  since. 

Q.  What  place  do  you  live  on  ! — ^A.  Dr.  Ambrose's  place. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  from  him,  or  do  you  work  for  him  ? — A.  I  work  for 
him. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Louisiana  since  the  war ! — A.  Ever  since  the 
war ;  ye^,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  preaching  f — A.  Six  years ;  well,  I  was 
first  an  exborter  one  year,  then  after  that  I  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  colored  people  sleeping  out  in  the  woods!— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  itf — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  heard  some  men  say  that 
they  slept  out  in  the  woods.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  anything,  only 
just  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  great  deal  about  it  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  they  slept  out  in  the  woods  for  ? — A.  Becaase 
they  said  they  were  afraid  of  these  bull-dozers  that  they  said  were  going 
about. 

Q.  When  was  that  they  were  sleeping  out  in  the  woods  because  of  the 
bulldozers ? — A.  Last  winter. 

Q.  Was  it  so  last  summer? — ^A.  Ko,  sir }  I  did  not  hear  of  any  of  it 
last  summer. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  it  when  Jeremias  was  killed, 
and  Panl  Johnson  and  Christmas  Jackson  were  killed  f — ^A.  That  was 
last  winter. 

Q.  Was  not  that  last  spring  when  those  outrages  took  place  f — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  along  about  the  1st  of  Marchf 
I  think,  or  ApriL 

Q.  You  heard  of  Paul  Johnson  being  killed  f — ^A.  I  did  not  hear,  only 
just  what  I  heard  you  speak  about  him.  I  do  not  know  this  Paul  John- 
son. In  fact  I  heard  of  people  being  killed  in  different  places,  bat  I 
did  not  know  them,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

By  Senator  MoDonald  : 
Q.  What  time  did  yon  move  away  from  the  neighborhood  where 
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Jcny  Myers  lived! — A.  On  the  first  of  last  January — tbis  last  January 
a  year  ago. 

Q.  And  how  far  were  you  living  from  him  when  you  heard  of  his.be- 
ing  killed  T — A.  Five  miles. 

Q.  What  time  was  it,  now,  when  you  saw  him  that  nijjht  comiu^;  out 
of  the  woods  with  this  hog  on  his  horse's  shoulders? — A.  I  had  been 
that  distance,  five  miles,  to  church  and  was  coming  back. 

Q.  How  long  ago! — A.  About  midnight,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  long  l^fore  his  death  ! — A.  O,  it  was  just  the  first  of  that 
fell— the  first  of  the  fall  before  this  last. 

Q.  Then  it  was  some  two  or  three  months  before  he  was  killed  ! — A. 
More  than  that. 

Q.  From  the  record  we  have  here,  it  appears  he  was  killed  about  the 
13th  of  April  ? — A.  About  that  time,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  time  was  it  that  you  saw  him  coming  out  of 
the  woods  at  midnight,  with  this  hog  over  his  horse's  shoulders  f — A.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  fall,  and  hogs  were  just  beginning  to  pick  up.  I 
don't  know  what  mouth  that  wiis.  Hogs  had  begun  to  pick  up  right 
smart,  though. 

Q.  This  man  George  Christmas,  that  you  speak  of,  when  did  you  hear 
of  his  being  killed  f — A.  He  used  to  belong  to  Christmas,  but  he  had 
soother  name ;  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  What  time  was  that! — A.  1  think  that  was  in  March,  to  the  best 
of  my  remembrance.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  that  when 
the  man  Jerry  Myers  was  killed  or  not. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  t — A.  At  Dick  Odem's  place. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ? — A.  The  upper  part  of  the  tenth  ward  ;  up  toward 
Sandy  Creek. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  in  reference  to  him  I — A.  I  just  tell  you  the 
fact,  that  I  did  not  hear  anything,  because  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry. 
I  (lid  not  make  any  inquiry  about  it,  and  so  I  never  hears  anything  as 
to  why  he  was  killed,  or  anything  about  it. 

Q.  This  certificate  you  received  on  the  day  you  voted.  You  say  noth- 
ing bad  been  said  to  you  about  giving  you  this  paper  until  after  you 
Toted!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Morgan  handed  you  that  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  home  and  laid  it  up,  and  never  have  had  it  since  ? — 
A  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had  it  since.  In  fact,  I  have  not  put  my  hands 
on  it  since.  1  do  not  think  it  was  necessary.  In  fact,  I  know  I  had 
DO  need  to  use  it. 

Q.  Tou  voted  under  no  such  promise  as  that,  did  you  ?  You  did  not 
vote  on  account  of  any  promise  that  you  should  have  such  a  paper  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  vote  under  no  promise  at  all. 

By  Senator  Wadlekjh: 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  colored  people  that  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  took  theirs  and  carried  them  home,  and  laid  them  up  as 
yon  did ! — A.  I  reckon  so ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Q.  Don't  yon  understand  that  they  did  ? — A.  Indeed  I  could  not  tell 
yon,  because  some  of  them  might  have  thrown  them  away.  I  cannot 
say  what  they  did  with  theirs. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  do  not  know  about  what  they  did? 

By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 
Q.  You  say  Jerry  Myers  came  out  of  the  woods  in  company  with  his 
son.    Which  son  was  it;  the  son  that  was  killed  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the 
one  that  was  killed ;  the  other  one.  j 
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Q.  You  snid  be  had  some  seventy-five  ho^s  on  his  place.  Where  did 
he  keep  those  hogs? — A.  They  ran  aroaud  the  place  there. 

Q.  Did  they  run  in  the  woods! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  run  in  the  same  woods  where  you  sa  v  him  coming  oat  f — 
A.  Some  range  about  there;  it  was  above  his  place. 

Q.  How  far  above  was  the  ranch  t — A.  He  had  some  hogs  that  went 
as  high  as  six  miles  from  home. 

Q.  That  is,  he  had  hogs  out  in  a  ranch  six  miles  from  home  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  a  little  gang;  just  went  oft'.  The  hogs  what  he  killed  and  whac 
he  hunted  was  right  close  to  his  home. 

Q.  Suppose,  if  he  wanted  to  go  out  six  miles  to  kill  one  of  his  own 
hogs,  iind  chose  to  carry  it  home  on  his  own  horse,  he  had  a  right  to  do 
so? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

.  Q.  Was  he  a  man  who  worked  for  himself,  or  did  he  work  for  some- 
body else  ? — A.  Nobody  l>ut  him  and  his  children.  Well,  yes;  he  hired 
sometimes. 

Q.  He  was  a  hard-working  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  worked  hard,  very 
hard.     He  was  a  very  persevering,  hard-working  man. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  crop  did  he  raise! — A.  Cotton  and  corn. 

Q.  He  was  a  pretty  successful  man,  was  he  not — got  along  well  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  was  very  successful  generally  in  making  crops. 

Q.  Had  he  not  generally  the  first  bale  of  cotton  in  market  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  almost  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  a  man  that  his  neighbors  had  confidence  in ;  that  is,  did  he 
advise  with  them  and  talk  with  them  a  great  deal ! — A.  Well,  as  far  as 
the  confidence  is  concerned,  they  did  not  have  so  great  confidence,  from 
whut  little  I  hear  about  it,  from  the  talking  around.  I  will  just  tell  you 
the  fact 

Q.  You  did  not  agree  with  him  about  religion! — A.  No,  sir;  because 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  Bible,  you  know.  He  simply  thought  his  way 
abont  religion,  and  went  his  way;  but  still  I  did  not  fall  out  with  him 
about  his  religious  views,  his  opinion  in  regard  to  Christianity,  nor  poli- 
tics, nor  nothing  of  the  kind,  because,  you  know,  I  just  thought  it  was 
my  best  plan  to  go  where  I  thought  I  could  do  any  good,  and  teach  the 
people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  so  I  never  bothered  about 
politics. 

Q.  There  was  no  need  of  his  killing  anybody's  hogs,  was  there!  He 
had  plenty  of  his  own,  did  not  he! — A.  No,  sir;  1  suppose  there  was 
no  need  of  it,  unless  he  just  wanted  to  do  it,  anyhow. 

Q.  How  much  was  a  hog  worth  {it  that  time,  one  of  that  kind  ? — A. 
O,  my  Lord  !  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  are  different  sizes  and  difi'er- 
ent  prices. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  coming  with  this  hog  on  his  horse — it  was  bis 
own  horse,  was  not  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  night  was  it;  was  it  a  moonshiny  night!— A. 
Well,  now,  I  disremember  whether  it  was  a  moonshiny  night  or  a  dark 
night;  anyhow,  it  was  dark  enough 

Q.  Was  it  fall  weather!-— A.  No,  sir;  the  hogs  had  begun  to  get  fat; 
they  were  beginning  to  pick  up  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Was  he  coming  Irom  the  direction  of  this  ranch  when  you  saw 
him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  coming  from  the  direction  where  his  bogs 
ranged  at. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  for  a  man  to  hunt  his  own  hogs  at  midnight  up  there!— 
A.  No,  sir;  they  hunted  hogs  up  there.  Two  freeholders  went  into  the 
woods  together  to  hunt  their  hogs  together  up  there. 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  him  bringing  this  hog  aboat  midnight  on  his 
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boTse,  yon  did  not  think  that  was  the  usnal  way  of  doinjr  things  ? — A. 
JNo,  ar ;  I  did  not  think  so ;  I  did  not  know  bat  what  it  wus  his  own  hog. 
Q.  You  were  going  to  say,  in  answer  to  some  question  that  Senator 
Wadleigh  asked  you,  that  you  would  tell  us  what  you  thought  about  it. 
What  was  that  yon  were  going  to  tell  us  I 
The  WiTi^ESS.  What  I  thought  about  it? 
Seoator  McDonald.  Yes ;  about  Jerry  Myers's  character  ? 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  anything  about  his  character,  anything  more 
than  he  was  a  man  that  talked  a  good  deal,  and  pretty  well  wanted  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  I  just  thought  that  it  would  be  my  best  plan  to 
have  as  little  to  say  to  him  and  do  with  him  as  possible.    That  is  the 
nason  I  did  not  go  by  there  any  more  than  I  did. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  He  was  a  pretty  hard  man  to  mana<ge  and  control  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
be  wanted  to  have  his  own  way  pretty  much. 

Q.  And  don't  you  thiuk  that  is  what  got  him  into  trouble,  because  he 
was  a  hard  man  to  manage  ?-> A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  got  into  trouble  abont  those  hogs  f — A.  More 
that,  I  think,  than  anything  else. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  He  was  not  a  member  of  your  church  ! — A.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church. 
Q.  Then  he  was  not  a  member  of  yours  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Did  anybo<ly  ever  try  to  find  out  who  killed  him  T — A.  Not  as  I 
know  of. 
Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  did  not  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Were  people  a  little  afraid  to  try  to  find  out  anything  about  those 
ball  dozers  t 
The  Witness.  Was  they  afraid  ! 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes, 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  was  or  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  were  they  not  a  little  afraid  to  inter- 
frre  with  the  bull  dozers  last  spring,  summer,  and  fall  ? — A.  I  will  tell 
you  my  plan.  I  thought  if  a  man  went  ahead  and  worked  and  talked 
in  reasou,  and  attended  to  his  own  business,  and  not  touch  anything, 
aud  whatever  he  do,  do  it  in  the  day,  because  the  Bible  says  there  is  six 
hours  iu  the  day  for  a  man  to  walk  in  ;  in  the  day  he  won't  stumble, 
but  if  be  walk  in  the  night-time  he  will  stumble.  I  thought  what  a  man 
sboold  do  he  should  do  in  the  day-time,  so  that  everybody  might  see 
that  he  was  a  clean,  and  upright  man.  I  thought  if  I  went  that  way 
nobody  would  trouble  me. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  trouble  nobody,  nobody  will  trouble  you  f — A.  Yes, 
tor;  that  is  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  WINFREE. 

New  Orleans,  January  9, 1877. 
George  Winfree  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live? — ^Answer,  In  the  tenth  ward,  East 
Baton  Bouge  Parish. 
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Q.  How  far  from  the  city  of  East  Baton  Bougef — A.  Foarteen  miles, 
around  by  the  roads. 

Q.  What  is  your  calling! — A.  Baising  cotton,  potatoes,  and  com. 

Q.  Are  you  a  preacher  also  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  deuoniination  f — A.  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnrcb. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  I  have  lived  in 
it  eleven  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  born  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  Born  in  what  parish  I — A.  In  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  late  political  canvass  in  this  State  f — 
A.  I  did  a  little. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote! — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  tickets 

Q.  Had  you  voted  it  at  previous  elections  ! — ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before  that  time! — A.  Always,  ever 
since  the  first  ticket — I  think  it  was  the  first  ticket  I  voted— conserva- 
tive ticket,  I  reckon.  Afterwards  I  always  voted  the  republican  ticket 
until  this  last  election. 

Q.  Now,  state  to  the  committee  what  induced  you  to  change  from  the 
republican  to  the  democratic  party,  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  Just 
give  your  own  version  of  the  matter. — A.  I  seen  that  our  schools  and 
our  parishes  and  ward  laws  were  a  kind  of  defective.  They  did  not  look 
like  they  paid  any  attention  to  the  schooKs.  We  were  getting  along 
bad,  and  I  was  lookiug  for  better  times,  to  see  if  we  could  not  be  more 
prosperous,  and  have  our  children  learn  books  and  learn  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  they  had  taken  a  notion,  I  thought.  I  said  they  seems 
to  be  so  trifling  that,  probably,  that  it  may  do  better  to  change  those 
positions  of  things,  and  I  think  I  will  try  to  change  myself,  and  I  voted 
the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  political  club  during  the  year  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  belonged  to  the  tenth  ward  club. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  it? — A.  I  was  vice  president  in  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  your  clubf — A.  Mr.  Dan.  Morgan. 

Q.  Did  you  preside  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  club  I — A.  I  did  at 
one.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the  president  was  sick ;  he  asked  me  to 
open  the  meeting,  and  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  address  your  people  any  on  the  subject  of  politic^  f— A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  a  few  words ;  not  much. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  change  that  took  place  in  your  political  views,  was 
that  of  your  own  free  will,  or  were  you  in  any  manner  intimidated  or 
driven  to  that  course  by  threats  of  violence,  or  apprehensions  of  vio- 
lence ! — A.  It  was  of  my  own  free  will.  I  had  taken  that  resolve  not 
to  support  the  republican  ticket  this  last  August  wa^  a  year  ago,  unless 
I  saw  a  change  in  my  own  mind  without  talking  to  anybody  about  it 

Q.  You  came  to  that  conclusion  upon  your  own  reflection,  without 
talking  to  anybody  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  say  it  was? — A.  This  last  August  was  a  year 
ago.  I  recollect  it  very  well,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not 
support  this  ticket  any  more  unless  I  saw  a  change. 

Q.  How  mauy  colored  men  were  members  of  the  club  of  which  yoa 
were  a  member  ? — A.  1  am  not  able  to  say.  I  never  counted,  and  did 
i\ot  pay  much  attention  to  how  many  we  had  of  either  kind. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  remember. — A.  I  couldn't.  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention;  there  was  right  smart.  I  think  I  heard  some  per- 
son say  once  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  when  they  were  getting  up  t^e 
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eloby  and  I  never  paid  attention  afterwards.  There  must  to  bave  been 
more  when  we  got  it  made  np. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  freely  with  the  colored  people  of  your  ward  whom 
you  met  on  the  subject  of  politics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  in  their  political  views,  that  you  discovered, 
changing  from  one  party  to  the  other  ! — A.  In  the  first  instance  there 
seemed  to  be  a  change.  They  seemed  to  be  different  from  my  opinion 
and  we  talked  together.  After  a  while  they  seemed  to  make  up  their 
minds  I  must  be  as  mnch  right  as  they  was,  and  after  seeing  them  agiiin 
and  they  would  say,  *'I  believe  you  ought  to  be  right,  and  we  will  try 
it  anyhow."  We  are  doing  bad  anyway,  but  some  of  them  would  say 
to  me,  "I  do  not  think  we  will  do  any  worse  anyway."  They  went  on 
in  that  way.    I  did  not  have  so  much  talk  with  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  intimidating  them 
into  voting  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Not  particular  as  I  know  of.  I 
could  not  Siiy  as  to  intimidation.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  wich  in- 
timidations. 1  do  not  know  much  about  what  you  might  call  it.  Some 
might  call  it  one  thing,  and  some  might  call  it  another. 

Q.  No  threats  or  violence,  or  no  threats  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
country? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  of  hearing  them  saying  that. 

Q.  Or  any  threats  to  withdraw  support  from  them,  and  not  to  give 
them  any  support  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  man  in  your  ward  who  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  who  was  induced  to  do  so  from  fear! — A.  1  do  not 
know  of  any  I  could  say.  The  reason  I  say  so  is  after  they  voted  I 
asked  them,  did  you  vote  according  to  your  opinion,  and  they  said  they 
did.  All  I  talked  to  said  they  did,  and  them  I  talked  to  before,  when 
we  were  getting  ready  for  the  election,  said  the  same  thing;  and  if  they 
did  vote  through  any  fear,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  they  did  not  tell 
me  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  colored  men  in  your  ward  who  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  or  not.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  heard  there  was  two  that 
voted  at  the  poll  that  I  voted  at. 

Q.  Voted  the  republican  ticket?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  heard  there  was 
only  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Has  any  republican  colored  man  been  interfered  with  on  account 
of  voting,  a9  far  as  you  know,  in  your  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  any. 

Q.  Were  there  some  of  them  went  to  Baton  Rouge  to  vote  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  cannot  say  to  Baton  Bouge.  One  man  particularly  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  went  to  the  polls  about  Conrad's  place  and  voted. 

Q.  What  ward  is  that  in  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  ward  that  is  in. 
It  was  below  Baton  Bouge — the  eighth  ward,  I  believe.  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

Q.  First  ward  below  Baton  Boage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  yon  any  reason  for  going  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  think  that  they  would  trouble  him  or  say  anything 
tx)  bim,  but  he  said  ofttimes  people  would  get  to  talking  and  disputing 
and  to  creating  a  fuss,  and  he  did  not  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  such 
matters ;  that  he  intended  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  and  he  thought 
somebody  would  get  to  talking  to  him,  and  he  might  talk  too  fast;  and 
create  a  Inss,  and  he  did  not  want  a  fuss  in  our  neighborhood.  He  told 
me  that  after  the  election.  He  said  that  was  his  reason.  He  said  he 
would  talk  with  some  white  people,  and  from  their  conversations  he  did 
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not  think  they  would  trouble  him  in  any  way  in  the  world,  but  in  con- 
versation they  might  raise  a  fuss,  or  some  words  might  be  said,  and 
might  accidentally  cause  a  fuss,  after  he  got  talking  at  the  polls.  He 
said  he  thought  he  would  go  away  somewhere  and  would  not  trouble 
the  people  of  the  ward  he  was  living  in,  both  white  and  colored. 

Q.  He  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  if  he  did  vote  in  the  tenth 
ward? — A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  there  would  beany 
danger.    He  told  me  that  himself. 

Q.  But  preferred  going  to  some  other  place  because  he  might  get  into 
a  controversy  or  quarrel  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hiis  he  been  in  any  way  interfered  with  since  because  of  his  vote?— 
A.  Ko,  sir ;  he  is  living  at  the  place  now,  I  think.  I  think  he  is  living 
at  the  same  place. 

Q.  Has  your  section  of  the  parish  there  been  peaceable  and  quiet 
during  the  canvass! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  there  on  account  of  politics  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  none  at  all.  They  are  very  peaceable  there  in  our  ward.  I  have 
not  heard  of  anything  of  a  disturbing  character. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  sleep  in  the  woods  in  your  section  !— A.  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  about  it — what  one 
colored  man  said  to  another — they  talked  like  they  were  well  known.  I 
was  in  the 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  they  did?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  they  did  ? — A.  One  man  was  saying,  I  believe,  some 
of  the  boys  were  sleeping  in  the  woods. 

Q.  What  did  they  sleep  in  the  woods  for? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  idea  what  they  were  sleeping  in  the  woods 
for  ? — A.  I  have  some  idea,  but  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  be  ? — A.  Disturbed  by  somebody. 

Q.  Disturbed  by  whom  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  just  what  I 
henrd,  the  words  spoken  one  day. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  who  were  afraid  of  being  disturbed  by  some- 
body— republicans  or  democrats  ? — A.  They  were  republicans. 

Q.  The  republicans  were  afraid  and  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  woods?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  afraid  off — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  do  yqu  suppose  they  were  afraid  off — A.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  bulldozing,  and  did  not  understand  what  they  were. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  them  to  be — republicans  or  democrats  ?— 
A.  I  understood  them  to  be  both. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  democrats  go  out  and  sleep  in  the  woods  f— A. 
I  thought  they  were  able  to  stay  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  They  thought  there  was  not  any  danger  f — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  anybody  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  bull-dozer?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Paul  Johnson  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jerry  Myers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  the  bull-dozers  killed  him  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  the  colored  people  about 
him  being  killed  f — ^A.  No,,  sir;  not  so  very  much.    His  sister-in-law 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  please.  Wp»re  the  colored  people  frightened 
when  he  was  killed  ?— A.  I  was  frightened  myself. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  out  and  sleep  in  the  woods  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  staid  at 
my  house* 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  frightened  f — A.  Pretty  much,  generally, 
all  along. 

Q.  They  were  frightened  occasionally,  like  you  were? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did  not  know  what  had  happeued. 

Q.  What  were  ym  frijjhtened  atT — A.  I  was  frightened  because  men 
got  killed  in  that  way,  and  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  good  many  people  being  killed  out  in  your 
ward ! — A.  Yes,  tjir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  any  of  them  were  killed  for  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  frighten  the  colored  jieople  when  they  heard  of  these  men 
beiug  killed  f — A.  Some  of  them,  it  did. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  p^ple  want  protection  t — A,  They  wanted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country,  if  there  was  any. 

Q.  Could  they  get  any  jirotection  from  the  law  T — A.  They  did  not 
know  who  to  call  on  to  get  any. 

Q.  Not  to  get  protection  ;  but  did  they  not  know  who  to  blame  for 
these  murders  f  They  did  not  know  who  to  blame  for  it  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  did  not  know  who  to  blame  for  it. 

Q.  Who  did  they  snppose  did  it! — A.  Now,  the  way  I  came  to  hear 
it,  is  this:  they  said  there  was  white  people  in  it,  the  same  as  there 
was  black  pe4»ple  in  it.  I  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that  T  "  They  said, 
*^  1  veen  black  people  riding  about  at  night ;"  but  that  don't  make  them 
kill  people. 

Q.  Was  it  the  general  belief  among  colored  people  that  white  people 
did  it!— A.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been, 

y  Was  it  the  general  belief  among  colored  people  that  democrats 
did  it!— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  conld  not 
say. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  itf— A.  I  should  have  thought  that  I 
hadn't  seen  colored  people  going  about  killing  nobody,  and  I  hadn't 
peen  no  white  people.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  think,  really.  I  had 
60  many  thoughts  about  it 

Q.  it  frightened  3 on! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  and  sleep  in  the  woods  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  other  colored  people  about  you  ! — A.  No,  sir,  where  I  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  a  protect  ion  paper  when  you  voted! — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  protection-paper  or  not;  I  never  knowed  it;  I 
got  a  |)a|>er. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ! — A.  Dr.  Andrews  gave  me  mine. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  it  to  yon  ! — A.  When  I  voted  and  started  away 
from  the  box.  He  said,  "  Here,  Winfree,"  and  handed  me  the  paper,  and 
1  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  awhile  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  did  not 
read  it    I  took  it  home  and  laid  it  down,  and  have  not  looked  at  it  sinc«. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  leading  democrats  up  there  t — A.  1  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Daniel  Morgan ;  was  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  commissioner  of  election! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Daniel  Morgan  was  the  president  of  the  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  paper  given  to  you  for  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  heard  somebody  say.  I  never  noticed.  It  was  to  repre- 
sent that  whoever  had  this  paper,  no  matter  where  he  wanted  to  move 
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to,  if  the  farmers  would  see  this  paper  they  would  say,  <^This  is  a  good 
hardworkiDg  man.^ 

Q.  Was  there  anything  al>out  being  a  hard-working  man  in  it! — A,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  paper  or  not. 

Q.  Was  not  the  fact  stated  in  the  paper  that  you  had  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  ? 

Witness.  The  paper  I  got? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

Witness.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  looked  at  it. 

Q,  Wbat  did  you  do  with  it? — A.  I  have  got  it  at  home. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  you  would  be  safer  with  that  pai»er 
than  you  would  without  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  keep  it  for  ? — A.  I  keep  all  papers  I  get. 

Q.  What  did  they  give  it  to  you  for? — A.  All  I  heard  about  it  is  Mr. 
Andrews,  when  he  gave  it  to  me,  never  told  me  nothing.  I  folded  it  up 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  carried  it  home. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  colored  people  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  a  little  safer  from  the  bul)-<lozers  with  tbat 
paper  in  their  possession  than  without  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whetber 
that  is  the  case  or  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  they  thought  so?  Now  be  honest  about  it 
Don't  you  think  they  thought  they  would  be  safer  with  that  paper  than 
without  itf — A.  They  might. 

Q.  Do  30U  not  think  they  had? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  believe? — A.  I  believe  they  gave  it  to  me  was 

Q.  I  mean  the  colored  people  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Most 
of  them  could  not  read  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  know  what  it  was? 

Senator  McDonald.  Asking  about  the  colored  people  generally  is 
not  proper. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  it  here.  You  asked 
whether  or  noc  he  ever  learned  that  any  of  them  were  intimidated,  and 
whether  or  not  they  voted  as  they  wanted  to,  and  so  on. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  did  not  ask  the  witness  what  he  believed. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  colored  people  about  this  paper  ?— A.  Mighty 
little. 

Q.  Did  you  any  ? — A.  I  have  some. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  from  what  you  heard  them  say  that  they  thought 
they  would  be  safer  with  that  paper  than  they  would  be  without  it  f— 
A.  It  was  what  I  call  a  recommendation  to  any  place  we  might  move 
to,  and  that  we  were  honest,  hardworking  men ;  and  that  they  would 
give  us  employment,  and  employ  us  quick  without  having  to  hunt  places. 

Q.  Were  not  those  pt^pers  given  to  every  colored  man  who  had  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  they  gave  them  to  all  that  you  saw  vote  the 
democratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him  give  them  to  any- 
body, except  me  and  this  one  man  who  was  here  on  his  oath  a  while 
ago.    Ue  showed  me  his. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Williams.    I  seen  his. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  his? — A.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what 
was  meant  by  it.    I  said,  **Let  us  take  it  home." 

Q.  You  thought  it  could  be  more  useful  to  you  if  you  went  any- 
where to  get  work  ? — A.  I  did  think  that. 
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Q.  Was  there  anythiDg  in  it,  except  the  fact  that  you  had  voted  the 
democratic  ticket ! — ^A.  I  never  looked  into  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  there  was  nothing  else  in  it,  except 
the  fact  that  you  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket? — ^^V.  No,  sir;  nothing, 
except  representing  me  to  be  an  honest,  hardworking  man. 

Q.  You  Siiy  yon  never  read  it  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  read  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  read  any  of 
theai.    I  conld  not  read  writing. 

Q.  Answer  now,  sir,  were  not  republican  people,  a  good  many  of  them, 
when  these  stories  came  about  these  people  being  killed  by  the  bulldoz- 
ers,  were  they  not  very  much  frightened? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  thej  were  fright- 
ened.   1  was  frightened  myself. 

Q.  Dill  they  ever  know  what  it  was  done  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  at  the  time  these  bull-dozers  went  to  murder  these 
men  ?— A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q-  Did  they  hear  the  stories  that  were  said  about  them? — A.  They 
beard  some  stories  that  were  said  about  them. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  the  colored  people  think  they  were  killed  because 
they  were  republicans? — A.  They  might  have  done  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  say  they  might  have  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  republican  say  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember  of  hearing  any  of  them  say  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  one  say  they  thought  they  were  killed  be- 
canse  they  were  republicans  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Jevvy  Myers  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  seven 
miles,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  his  death,  did  you  hear  of  any  reason  given 
or  ^(Qp;)osition  why  he  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  stock  being  killed  in  his 
neijibborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  that  after  his  death. 

Q.  Was  that  charged  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  should  have  thought  so  from 
what  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  he  charged  with  other  people's  stock  and  hogs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  certificate  or  paper  that  was  given  to  you  by  Dr.  An- 
drews, was  ever  anything  said  to  you  about  any  paper  like  that  until 
be  gave  it  to  you  on  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  he 
was  going  to  give  it  to  me!  1  started  to  walk  away,  when  it  was 
banded  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  on  account  of  receiving  any 
«ich  paper? — A.  No,  sii* ;  1  put  my  ballot  in  box  and  started  away,  and 
he  called  me  and  said,  ^^  Winfree,"  and  he  turned  around  and  handed 
me  the  paper,  and  I  walked  off  and  never  asked  him  anything  about  it. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  can  read  ? — A.  A  littl j,  not  much. 

Q.  Can  you  write  ? — ^A.  A  little ;  I  can  write  my  name  a  little ;  not 
moch  writing  I  can't  do. 

Q.  You  saw  another  man  get  a  paper  ? — A.  I  saw  the  paper. 

Q.  Another  man  showed  you  his  paper  that  he  got? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ?— A.  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  as  yours  ? — A.  I  reckon  so.  It  must  have  been ; 
I  never  paid  much  attention  to  it.  He  just  showed  it  to  me  and  said, 
'^I  have  got  one  of  them  ;  what  is  they  for?''    I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  you  read  it !— A.  I  might  have  read  some  of  it.  1  could 
have  read  the  print.  I  could  read  print,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion. 

Q.  Some  portion  of  it  was  in  print,  was  it  f-— A.  Some  of  it  was  print, 
but  my  name  was  written  on  it,  I  suppose.     I  saw  writing  on  it. 

Q.  Could  you  read  the  printed  portion  ! — ^A.  I  think  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  printed  portion  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  read 
one  of  them. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ED.  PLUNKETT. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  9, 1877. 

Ed.  Plunkett  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — ^Answer.  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  In  the  city  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Baton  Rouge  Parish  f — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  have  lived  there,  I  think  it  is  twenty -four  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A,  I  am  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years 
of  age. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  I  was  born  in  Natchitoches  Parish. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  the  parish  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  ! — A.  Well,  yes  ;  I  took  some  part  in  it. 

Q.  On  what  side  of  politics ;  which  party  ! — A.  On  the  democratic 
party's  side. 

Q.'  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  E  voted  at  the  engine-houise  in  the 
second  ward. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  election  preceding  the  last,  did  you  vote  at  that  election  in 
1874!— A.  Idid. 

Q.  For  which  party  did  you  vote  for  that  year  f — A.  The  republican 
party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  traveled  over  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
during  the  last  canvass  to  any  extent  in  the  different  wards,  and  attended 
political  meetings — democratic  meetings,  and  in  what  ward  yon  attended 
them. — A.  1  attended  in  every  ward  in  the  parish  except  the  tenth.  I 
do  not  think  I  went  in  the  eleventh. 

Q.  In  every  ward  of  the  parish  except  the  tenth,  and  perhaps  the 
eleventh  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  went  into  the  eleventh. 

Q.  State  your  reasons,  briefly,  for  joining  the  democratic  party; 
hanging  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  that  is  not  proper 
except  in  response  to  something  brought  out  in  cross-examination.  He 
can  testify  whether  he  voted  under  any  intimidation  or  not.  That  is 
all  the  question  there  is  that  is  material. 

Senator  McDonald.  But  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  that  he  has  to 
state 

Senator  Wadleigh.  My  objection  is  that  it  takes  too  much  time.  If 
any  of  the  members  go  into  that  matter  on  a  cross-examination,  I  thiuk 
you  have  a  right 

Senator  McDonald.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  limited  in  the  first 
place. 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  The  only  issue  is  whether  there  was  any  intinii- 
datioD  or  not.    It  does  not  make  any  difiference  if  he  was  not  intimidiited. 

Senator  McDonald.  My  examinations  have  been  very  brief,  as  you 
know.    This  is  the  iourth  witness  I  have  examined  inside  of  an  hour. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  about  it,  except  that  it  is  taking 
np  time.  If  you  will  prevent  him  going  into  a  long  argument,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Senator  McDonald.  Very  well. 
By  Senator  McDonald: 

Q.  State,  as  briefly  as  you  can,. your  reasons  for  changing  from  the 
repnblican  to  the  democratic  party. — A.  My  reasons  for  changing — in 
fact  my  reasons  at  the  election  before  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
dls^tisfaction  in  the  republican  party  in  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  there 
was  a  great  many  colored  men  who  did  not  vote  at  all,  because  there 
were  two  tickets  5  and  two  days  or  three  days  or  four  days  before  the 
election  they  compromised,  tbe  republicans  did ;  and  they  had  been 
going  {(round  on  both  sides  vilifying  one  and  another,  and  three  or 
four  days  before  the  election  they  compromised,  and  there  was  a  good 
many  colored  people  did  not  vote  at  this  election  ;  and  I  suppose  there 
^as  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  too,  on  account  of  electing  men  sup- 
posed to  be  bad  men,  and  it  was  shown  to  the  colored  people  plainly 
thattbese  men  had  robbed  them,  and  it  was  also  published  in  the  papers 
and  never  contradicted ;  and  there  was  no  schools  in  the  parish ;  and 
there  was  general  dissatisfaction,  and  the  colored  people  seen  it  because 
it  was  shown  to  them  plain :  and  my  reasons  were  the  same.  I  had  sWn 
myself,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  I  could  benefit  myself  voting  me 
democratic  ticket,  for  the  reason  why,  they  made  the  very  same  prom- 
ises to  tbe  colored  people  that  the  republicans  had,  so  far  as  right  and 
liberty  were  concerned  ;  they  said  that  they  recognized  men,  and  has 
recot^ized  them  as  men,  and  told  them  they  recognized  them  to  be 
citizens,  and  they  wa«  perfectly  willing  to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  this  argument  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  like  this  to  go  upon  the  recordi.  I  want 
him  to  state  the  reasons  that  operated  upon  his  mind  and  induced  him 
to  change  hia  politics  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  What  he  is  saying  is  not  in  response  to  the 
question  you  asked  f  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to 
»\t  here  and  spend  my  time  in  listening  to  witnesses  give  arguments,  if 
I  can  avoid  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  getting  at  what 
^  want  to  know  than  to  have  the  witness  state  it  in  his  own  words. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  willing  for  him  to  speak  for  himself  5  but 
he  has  no  right,  under  the  pretext  of  answering  the  questions  asked  him, 
to  go  on  and  state  everything  he  has  heard  everybody  say  to  a  colored 
man  about  this  election. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  into  tedious  details. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  shall  insist  that  he  shall  state  briefly  the  rea- 
sons that  governed  his  conduct. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  the  reasons  why  you  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  instead  of  the  repnblican  ticket. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  can  do  that  if  he  will  do  it  briefly,  but  that 
does  not  authorize  him  to  go  on  and  state  what  this  man  and  that  man 
said  at  a  public  meeting. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  you  can ;  direct  it  to  this  point- 
why  you  cliauged  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party.  Yea 
say  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  before  this  last  election ;  and  this 
last  canvass  you  took  an  active  part  for  the  democrats  and  voted  the 
democratic  ticket.  Make  your  statement,  as  briefly  as  you  may,  why 
you  changed  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  party. — A.  I  has 
always  been  a  republican,  and  in  fact,  as  far  as — the  way  I  look  at  it,  I 
am  as  much  a  republican  now  as  I  am  a  democrat  now,  so  far  as  the 
name  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  and  it  had  been  proven  to  the  colored 
people,  as  well,  at  least  to  my  satisfaction 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  has  been  said.  Yoa  have  said  it  once; 
that  is  enough. 

The  Witness.  It  had  been  proved  to  myself  we  had  elected  bad  men  to 
office,  and  that  it  had  been  shown  to  me  by  democrats  that  we  had  done 
so,  and  in  fact,  in  our  parish,  there  was  no  justice  of  the  peace  who 
could  write  his  name  or  read  a  statute-book  or  anything  else.  Them 
are  the  kind  of  men  down  throughout  our  parish  that  we  have  for  jos- 
tices  of  the  i>eace,  and  I  seen  that,  and  that  was  ruining  the  republican 
party.  I  always  went  and  voted  for  them  because  I  did  not  want  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket.  This  time  the  democrats  come  over  and 
said  they  were  going  to  do  what  was  right,  and  they  acknowledged  that 
they  was  wrong  in  a  great  many  things,  especially  in  not  accepting  the 
colored  people  sooner  than  they  did,  but  this  time  Nicholls  said  himself, 
and  others,  that  they  would  give  to  the  colored  people  just  what  be- 
longed to  them,  and  protect  them  in  all  their  rights,  and  I  said  as  long 
as  they  did  that  and  put  up  good  men  and  honest  men,  that  I  would 
sooner  vote  for  them  men  than  to  vote  for  men  I  knowed  to  bo  rascals 
and  scoundrels;  men  that  I  would  not  put  any  trust  in,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  would.  But  they  could 
blindfold  the  colored  people,  and  make  them  vote  forthem^  which  I  have 
heard  colored  men  say  themselves. 

Mr.  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  what  other  people  said. 

Senator  McDonald.  Men  that  he  talked  with  on  the  subject  of  poUt- 
ical  change — I  think  he  may  st;Ue  what  was  said  by  them. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  be  can  stato  what  one  man  said  he  can  state 
what  a  thousand  said,  and  so  keep  us  here  for  six  months. 

The  Witness.  I  heard  political  speakers  tell  the  coloreil  people,  and 
that  was  the  only  point  I  heard  them  make.  It  was  this:  that  if  they 
voted  for  the  democratic  party  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  pat 
back  into  slavery,  and  that  is  the  most  effective  point  I  ever  heard  them 
make  to  the  colored  people — the  republicans. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  reasons  that  operated  on  your  mind  to  cause  yoa  to 
change  your  vote.    Go  on  and  state  them  just  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  insist  on  the  witness  bdng  allowed  to  state  in 
full  the  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  may  answer  the  question,  but  he  cannot 
keep  us  here  a  week  telling  what  this  man  said,  and  what  that  maa 
saiil,  and  what  another  man  said,  all  through  an  -election  canvass  of  six 
months,  for  if  he  has  a  right  to  state  what  one  man  said,  be  has  a  right 
to  state  what  a  thousand  said. 

Sen«ator  McDonald.  I  want  the  witness  to  answer  this  question  as 
fully  as  he  can,  for  I  want  to  show  by  bim^  if  I  can  do  so,  what  he  did 
in  these  various  wards  in  the  way  of  organizing  his  own  people. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  I  suppose  that  if  he  had  a  verbatim  report 
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of  every  speech  that  be  made  dariDg  the  canvass,  he  has  a  right  to 
repeat  it  before  this  committee  f 

Senator  McDonald.  No.  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  repeat  every  speech 
that  be  made  during  the  canvass,  but  I  want  him  to  state  what  he  did 
in  the  way  of  organizing  his  own  people,  and  what  he  did  by  way  of 
impressing  upon  them  his  own  views  in  reference  to  the  change  that 
bad  taken  place  in  himself.  The  question  is  whether  these  people  up 
there  were  forced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  or  whether  they  voted 
it  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  Now,  I  do  not  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  colored  man  cannot  vote  the  democratic  ticket  unless  he 
votes  it  under  terror.  I  do  not  accept  that  proposition  at  all,  and  I 
want  to  show  by  this  man  that  the  theory  is  not,  in  that  parish  even, 
the  general  rule 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Let  him  go  on.  Ask  him  the  question  and  let 
ns  see  what  it  is. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Plunkett,  at  what  time  did  yon  commence  taking  an 
active  part  for  the  democratic  party  in  the  canvass  f— A.  The  first  part 
I  took,  I  think  it  was  in  the  city  election.  I  think  that  was  la«t  April — 
the  last  election,  I  think,  we  had  in  our  city.       , 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  tJike  part  then  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  took 
pan  in  that  election  for  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  From  that  time  until  the  presidential  election,  how  actively  were 
yoQ  engaged  in  the  canvass! — A.  I  went  throughout  the  parish  to 
different  wards. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  now  the  first  ward  that  you  went  to? — A.  The 
first  work  I  done  after  that  election  I  organized  a  club  in  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge,  in  the  first  ward,  and  I  was  elected  president  of  the  i  lub, 
and  after  that  I  assisted  in  organizing  the  club  in  the  second  ward,  in 
which  Judge  Griffith  was  elected  president  of— a  colored  lawyer — and 
alter  that,  in  the  next  place,  1  went  into  the  twelfth  ward.  I  went  out 
there  and  organized  a  club  there ;  assisted  in  organizing  one  with  other 
gentlemen. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  that! — A.  Duke  Woods,  I  think,  was  the 
president  of  that. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man  f — A.  Colored.  After  organiz- 
ing that  club,  the  next  place,  I  think,  I  went  was  in  the  sixth  ward.  I 
cannot  bring  them  all  in  routine,  but  I  never  assisted  in  organizing  in 
the  sixth  ward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  that  clubt — ^A.  I  think  the  president  of 
that  clab,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Willie 
Gale. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  colored  man  ?-'— A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  The  next  ward  t — A.  The  next  ward,  I  think,  was  the  ninth. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  president  of  that  ward  was  t — A.  A  Mr. 
Gardere,  and  Abram  Hale  was  vice-president. 

Q.  Were  they  both  white  f — A.  Mr.  Gardere  and  Mr.  Hale  was  col- 
ored. The  next  place  I  assisted  in  organizing  a  club  at  was  in  the  third 
ward. 

Q.  Wbo  were  the  officers  of  that  club  t — A.  I  forget  who  were  the  offi- 
cers, because  we  were  only  temporarily  organized,  and  were  to  go  back 
and  organize  the  next  night,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  dead  now — Mr. 
Jackson — he  went  out  in  my  place,  and  I  do  not  know  who  were  the 
officers. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  attend  that  afterward  t— A.  I  attended  afterward^ 
but  I  do  not  remember  who  the  officers  were.  I  was  not  there  daring 
tlie  permanent  organization.    The  next  ward  was  the  fourth  ward. 
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Q.  Did  yon  organize  more  than  one  colored  club  in  the  fourth  ward!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  other  clubs  organized;  I  attended  two.  There 
were  three,  I  think — there  were  two,  I  think,  in  the  lonrth  ward. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officets  of  those  clubs?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  president  of  one  of  those  clubs — Tom  Brown. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  or  a  white  man  ?— A.  He  was  a  white  man.  The 
next  ward  was  the  fifth  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  organize  more  than  one  club  in  that  ward  f— A.  I  think 
there  was  some  two  or  three  clubs  in  that  ward,  but  I  did  not  go  to  but  to 
one  point.  1  was  about  to  go  to  Port  Hudson,  but  there  was  some  mis- 
take made,  and  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  You  attended  one  ward  meeting  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  the  presiding  officer  was! — A.  The  night  I 
was  there,  I  disremember  now  who  was  president;  but  thai  gentleman 
who  was  here  who  swore — the  first  witness — was  vice  president ;  I  for- 
get his  name. 

Q.  Samuel  Robertson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  vice-pre«ideiit  of  one  of 
the  clubs  in  that  ward.  The  tenth  I  did  not  go  into  at  all,  because  I  did 
not  have  time  to  go  into  any  of  those  wards,  because  1  went  to  different 
wards  at  different  times.  The  eleventh  ward  I  am  not  certain  whether 
I  went  into  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  your  best  information  ails  to  the  number  of  colored 
men  who  belonged  to  these  democratic  clubs! — A.  There  was  in  my 
club  in  Baton  Rouge  some  ninety-odd,  maybe  one  hundred;  and  in 
the  second  ward,  1  think,  there  was  some  twenty-five  or  thirty-five,  or 
something  like  that ;  and  in  the  twelfth  ward — there  were  two  clubs  in 
the  twelfth  ward ;  1  think  them  clubs  numbered  upward  of— the  two 
clubs  together— one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  something  amounting 
to  that.  They  were  so  big  until  they  split  them,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
maybe  less  than  that ;  something  more  or  less.  The  other  wards,  wben 
I  attended  the  meetings  I  always  seen  a  large  number  of  colored  |>eo- 
pie,  but  to  arrive  at  any  number  1  cannot,  but  I  think,  though,  there 
was  seventy-five  to  a  hundred,  along  there,  in  the  different  clubs.  That 
was  my  understanding;  I  saw  them  in  the  parade  on  the  day  of  the 
barbecue ;  and  I  saw  colored  clubs,  I  think,  numbering  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy -five ;  in  fact,  from  all  the  different 
wards  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Taking  the  entire  parish,  what  number  of  colored  men  would  yoa 
sny  were  members  of  the  different  democratic  ward  clubs  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know.  There  was  a  great  many  more  democratic  men  than  there  were 
belonging  to  the  clubs,  because  there  was  some  men  who  would  not  join 
in  the  clubs  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean,  belonging  to  the  clubs  ! — A.  1  think  about  700  or  800. 

Q.  Members  of  the  club! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  colored  voters  in  all  your  travels  through 
the  parish,  and  from  the  best  estimate  that  you  could  make,  could  yon  say 
were  there  in  the  parish  in  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  think  there  was 
some  800  or  900. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  travels  through  the  parish  in  these  different  wards, 
did  you  converse  with  the  members  of  these  clubs,  and  with  your  col- 
ored friends  especially,  on  politics! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  conversed  with 
them,  both  colored  people  and  white  people,  every  day. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt,  as  far  as  you  know  or  can  judge,  to  in- 
fluence them  to  join  the  democratic  clubs  through  fear! — A.  No  more 
than  convincing  them  from  sound  talk,  and  showing  them  the  condition 
that  they  were  now  placed  in.    1  seen  gentlemen  speak  to  them  and  oA 
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them— say,  **  Gentlemen,  you  see  yon  have  been  for  nine  or  ten  ye.'irs,  or 
twelve  years,  or  thirteen  years,  and  you  see  you  do  not  make  any  pro- 
gress forward ;  that  yon  stand  in  one  position  all  the  time,  and  the  rea- 
son of  this  is  on  account  of  tbe  government  being  bad,  conducted  in  a 
bad  way.  And  you  see  myself,  here  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  have 
nothing.  I  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  you  all  with,  and  we  are  all 
going  down  hill.  We  need  a  change  in  tbe  government.  This  ought 
to  be  a  government  of  tbe  affections  and  nothing  else,  and  if  that 
change  is  made  we  will  insure  you  that  the  whole  people — it  is  for  the 
interest  of  tbe  whole  people;  our  interest;  your  interest.  We  are  one 
people,  and  are  living  here  together" 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  going  into  a  stump  speech ;  we  don't 
want  that 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  influences  than  those  you  have  mentioned 
in  order  to  get  them  to  support  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  others  f — A.  There  were  men  on  the  ticket  that  was  proven  to 
the  colored  people  that  they  were  good,  honest,  and  just  men ;  and  even 
the  republicans  told  them  that  they  were  honest  men  and  good  men. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  to  them  that  they  were  bad 
men  on  tbe  ticket,  and  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  support  it ;  and  so 
my  reasons  is  they  would  sooner  either  take  a  man  spoken  of  well  by 
both  parties  than  to  take'one  that  was  thought  badly  of  by  both  parties. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  tbe  canvass,  were  there  any  disturbances  at 
any  of  the  political  meetings  in  the  parishes,  as  far  as  you  know  ! — A. 
As  far  as  I  know,  1  never  saw  any  disturbance  at  all,  because  I  know 
the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  that  they  had  them  meetings  there  all  the  time, 
and  I  could  see  the  order  myself,  and  all  these  policemen  around  there. 
They  give  these  policemen  orders  not  to  let  anybody  interfere,  but  to  keep 
perfect  order,  and  that  if  any  man  interfered,  to  put  him  In  jail ;  and  in 
fact  some  drunken  men  come  around  and  were  arrested. 

'   By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Just  answer  the  question  as  best  yon  can. — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was 
no  disturbance  to  my  knowing  at  any  of  them  meetings  in  town  or 
city,  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  was  in  tbe  dif- 
ferent polls  in  the  town.  I  did  not  go  out  into  the  country  at  all.  I 
was  at  the  free  market  hall,  court-house,  and  at  tbe  engine-house,  and 
at  the  Murphy's  school  house.  The  commissioners  did  not  get  there  in 
time,  and  they  closed  the  polls.  I  was  at  these  three  different  polls  all 
daring  the  day,  and  I  never  seen  a  more  peaceable  and  happy  time 
amongst  everybody  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  any  person  prevented  from  voting  there  by  any  arrangement 
that  was  made  about  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  should  be  received  T 
—A.  No,  sir;  as  regards  myself,  I  will  .say,  there  was  so  many  colored 
I>eople  in  town  at  the  election  until  in  the  evening,  I  had  got  a  buggy 
to  go  into  the  country  to  vote,  fearing  I  could  not  get  a  chance  to  vote, 
but  about  two  hours  by  sun  they  commenced  slacking  off,  and  I 
changed  my  opinions,  and  I  happened  to  get  in  and  get  my  vote  in» 
Thei-e  was  nothing  that  prevented  me  from  voting.  Tliere  were  people 
around  there  with  tickets.  I  saw  even  colored  women  around  there 
with  tickets,  and  they  were  giving  them  out,  and  the  conrt-house,  too, 
in  fact,  was  crowded  with  women.  Yon  may  know  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance, and  everybody  was  going  on  and  hurrahing  all  day. 
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Q.  Tl^re  was  a  general  good  feeling  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  seen  a 
better  time.  It  looked  more  like  a  camp-meeting  than  anything  else.  I 
never  saw  such  a  peaceful  election  in  all  my  life.  I  do  not  think  I  saw 
a  drunken  man,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Everybody  was  perfectly 
sober  and  happy. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  policeman  in  any  way  improperly  interfering  with 
voters  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  anything  of  that  kind,  because  the 
United  States  marshal  was  all  through  there,  and  his  deputies.  The 
police  were  all  around  on  the  outside.  The  city  police,  at  that  time,  had 
nothing  to  say  to  nobody. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  were  at  no  other  poll  on  election-day  except  at  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge! — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Barber. 

Q.  Where  do  you  carry  on  business! — A.  At  Baton  Rouge. 

U.  Do  you  shave  colored  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  white! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  been  shaving  white  and  colored, 
but  now  I  do  not.    I  shave  only  colored  people  now. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  shave  white  people  now  ! — A.  Because  I  keep  a 
colored  shop. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  colored  shop!^A.  I  keep  a  shop  for 
colored  people. 

Q.  Not  for  white  people  ! — ^A.  White  people  sometimes  come  in  there ; 
they  can  cx>me  in  there  if  they  want  to.  I  keep  it  for  anybody  who 
wants  to  come  in  and  get  a  shave.  The  thing  is  this :  I  do  not  keep  a 
very  fine  shop,  and  of  course  I  do  not  get  a  great  many  white  custom- 
ers.   White  people  generally  prefer  to  go  to  a  nicer  place. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  I  think  I  am  about  twenty-flve  or  twenty- 
six. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  certainly! — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  certainly  whether 
1  am  eifher  one  or  the  other,  because  I  have  got  my  age  at  home. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  would  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  at  this  election  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  come  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  until  after 
Nicholis  was  nominated  at  Baton  Rouge.  I  did  not  come  to  the  firm 
conclusion  until  then. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  that  nomination  which  induced  yoa  to 
come  to  that  conclusion  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that !— A.  That  was  this :  That  from  all  appearance, 
and  from  everything  that  had  been  said  by  everybody,  that  Nicholis 
was  an  honest  man,  and  that  if  he  was  honest  he  would  do  what  was 
right  to  everybody,  and  that  induced  me  to  vote  that  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  democrats  at  Baton  Eoage 
about  it ! 

The  Witness.  Did  1  have  any  conversation  with  them  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  had  much  conversation  with 
any  democrat,  because  the  fact  is,  since  1  have  been  in  Baton  Rouge  I  have 
had  conversation,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  had  it  with  any  par- 
ticular man ;  just  talked  about  it. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  in  the  organization  of  the  clubs!— 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  spent  so  much  time. 

Q.  Well,  in  political  work  ! — A.  1  would  go  out  at  night  sometimes 
and  come  back  from  the  shop  and  go  to  work. 
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Q.  How  mach  tim^  did  you  spend  in  all  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell^ou  how 
moch  time. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  think  f 

The  Witness.  How  many  dayj*,  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  because  I  never  kept  any  account.  I 
did  not  exi>ect  to  get  paid  for  them,  and  I  did  not  keep  any  account. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  your  services  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not  been  paid  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  anything  for  your  services  ? — A.  No,sir ; 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  anything,  personally,  for  my  services. 

Q.  You  did  it  for  pure  patriotism  f — A.  I  think,  sir,  I  did.  Every  re- 
poblican  who  knows  me  knows  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  anything  within  two  or  three 
years  past  f 

The  Witness.  Any  trouble  ? 

Senator  Wadleigii.  Yes ;  were  you  accused  of  anything  f 

The  Witness.  Accused  of  anything  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  accused  of  anything  f 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  yon  mean. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Accused  of  any  crime  t 

The  Witness.  Me  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  accused  of  crime  in  my  Ufe.  I  guess 
jmt  refer  to  Reuben  Plunkett. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  shooting  man  ?— A.  No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  C.  Z.  LANG. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  9, 1877. 

C.  Z.  Lang  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t — ^A.  Twenty -nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  You  were  bom  there,  were  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  in  this  late  election  ! — A.  In  the  first  ward  in 
the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Had  you  voted  there  before  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  formerly  voted  f — A.  I  voted  the  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  When  did  you  unite  with  the  democratic  party  t — A.  I  united  after 
the  city  election  in  April. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  change  from  the  republican  ticket  to  the 
democratic  party  1 — ^A.  I  was  disgusted  at  certain  leaders  in  the  repub- 
lican party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  after  you  united  with  the  democratic 
party  in  the  last  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  took  an  active  part  in  organ* 
ijing  the  party. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  with  to  the  country  generally  f — A.  With  Plun* 
tett,  myself,  and  John  Williams  ;  and  later  we  went  out  with  different 
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white  people  from  town,  Mr.  William  Ennis,  Mr.  Philip  Mantz,  and  Mr, 
Knickerbocker. 

Q.  In  how  many  wards  did  you  go  ? — A.  Into  the  fifth  or  sixth  wards. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  attend  ward-meetings  out  of  the  city  t— 
A.  Very  frequently ;  sometimes  twice  a  week  and  sometimes  once  a 
week. 

Q.  What  time  would  you  usually  come  out  to  the  meetings  ? — A. 
We  would  go  out  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  would  hold 
meetings  by  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

Q.  And  then  you  would  hold  another  one  in  the  evening! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  sometimes  and  go  down  into  the  eighth  ward  and  hold  a  meet- 
ing there. 

Q.  In  all  your  canvassing  through  the  country  did  you  converse 
freely  with  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  who  were  going  with  the  democratic  party  at  the  last 
election,  did  you  converse  freely  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  indications  or  learn  any  indications  of  their  being 
intimidated,  so  as  to  be  made  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  democratic  party  through  any  fear  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  when  we  first  went  out  into  the  country,  several  colored  people  of 
us,  we  talked  to  them  and  commenced  telling  them ;  we  had  been  here- 
tofore taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  they  see  us,  and  see  us 
acting  jointly  with  the  democratic  party,  and  they  then  come  in  with  us 
and  say,  "All  right,  if  you  say  we  will  have  a  good  time  and  a  good 
government  if  the  democratic  party  gets  into  power,  we  will  come  over." 
That  is  the  way  we  influenced  several  of  them,  and  then  continued  to 
influence  them. 

Q.  Before  that,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  republican  party, 
had  you  been  a  member  of  any  of  their  committees  or  organizations?— 
A.  In  187li  I  was  elected  on  the  rlBpublican  State  central  committee,  and 
served  two  years. 

Q.  In  your  own  case  were  you  in  any  way  influenced  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  through  fear! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  at  all.  I  could 
have  done  as  I  pleased,  but  I  did  not  have  use  for  the  leaders  who  were 
leading  it.  There  were  certain  men  in  the  party,  and  I  thonght  if  I 
could  not  beat  them  myself  I  would  use  means  with  the  democrats  to 
beat  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  colored  man  in  the  parish  of  Baton  Honge 
who  went  with  the  democratic  party  who  was  induced  to  go  with  the 
party  through  fear  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  have  had  several  of 
them  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  they  would  go,  but  they  were 
told  that  they  would  be  put  in  slavery.  I  told  them,  no,  I  did  not 
think  that;  because  if  they  were  put  there  I  would  be  put  there,  aod 
all  the  rest  of  us.  There  was  more  fear  of  being  put  into  slavery  thaa 
anything  else.  They  had  been  taught  that  way.  That  was  the  only 
fear  I  saw  on  the  part  of  any.  They  wanted  to  vote  with  us;  but  that 
is  what  they  were  afeared  of.  Had  I  went  into  the  country  and  seen 
any  unfair  means  against  the  colored  people,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
went  any  more. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  voters  were  there  in  the  parish  of  East 
Baton  Bouge,  in  your  judgment,  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket!— A. 
Between  700  and  800.  The  principal  part  of  the  influence  with  Ibe 
colored  people  was  as  regards  the  schooling  matter.  Their  schools  had 
been  badly  managed  everywhere  we  went.  We  used  that,  of  course,  as 
a  campaign  document  with  the  colored  people. 
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Q.  The  iuefficieocy  of  the  schools  had  been  established  and  the  want 
of  proper  opportunities  for  education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  on  the  day  of  election  did  you  see  any 
acts  of  intimidation  or  anything  that  tended  to  prevent  men  from  voting 
accordiuj?  to  their  own  free  will  f — A..  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  After  the  elec- 
tion 1  niched  certain  republicans  had  there  been  anything  where  I  went 
aronnd  and  tbey  told  me  no. 

Q.  And  after  the  election  the  republicans  did  not  make  any  com- 
plaints?— A.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  would  just  ask  them,  being  repub- 
licans, and  they  told  me  no,  they  did  not  see  anything  to  intimidate 
anybody  at  all. 

By  Senator  VVadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  these  murders  and  outrages  in  your  parish 
before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  alarm  the  colored  people  any? — A.  Well 

Q.  Answer  the  question  yes  or  no. — A.  1  do  not  thiuk  they  had  any 
poli^cal  meetings. 

Q.  Did  they  alarm  them  any  at  all  t — A.  They  might  have  alarmed 
the  dishonest  ones  they  were  after. 

Q.  Didn't  alarm  anybody  but  the  dishonest  ones? — A.  I  guess  so. 
Met  colored  men  the  next  day,  when  the  campaign  opened 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  whole  communities  of  colored  people  who  went 
out  into  the  woods  and  slept  out  at  night  for  fear  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  1  heard 
aome  reports  that  somebody  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  a  good  many  did  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
that  a  gi*eat  many  did. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  place  where  these  murders  were 
committed? — A.  I  expect  I  lived  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  know  anything  about  them,  only  what  you 
beard  ? — A.  Only  what  I  heard,  except  Jerry  Myers.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Sam  and  Jerry  before  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Bow  long  before  they  were  killed? — A.  I  guess  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Where  were  they  at  the  time? — A.  They  had  come  into  town 
where  I  was.    1  had  knowed  him  being 

Q,  What  were  they  doing  there  ? — A.  Selling  meat  in  town. 

Q.  What  kind  of  meat  ? — ^A.  Hog  meat. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  Different  parties. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — ^A.  Liound  town. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? — A.  At  Mr.  Zimbric's,  at  the  court- 
bouse. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  have  been  a  broker  and  speculator. 

Q.  In  what? — A.  In  paper  and  different  other  traffics. 

Q.  Speculator? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  speculating  business  ? — A.  About 
four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  store  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  generally  attend  to  tax-pay- 
ing for  in  my  parish.  Citizens,  for  instance,  paying  the  parish  taxes. 
That  is,  I  would  buy  paper  and  sell  it  to  pay  taxes  with,  to  parties  who 
bad  taxes  to  settle. 

Q.  Yon  were  speculating  in  tax-papers  ? — A.  In  parish  papers. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  of  late. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  that? — ^A.  I  used  to  be  in  a  store. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store? — A.  A  grocery  store. 

Q.  Liquor  store  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  then  ? — A.  J.  L.  La  Blanc  and  a  brother  of 
mine.    I  clerked  for  them  in  18G8, 1869,  and  1870.  i    r\r\nii:> 
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Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Baton  Rouge  City  ? — A.  Twenty -nioe 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  plantation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  a  liquor  store  two  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  day  was  that  ? — A.  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  before  that.  In 
1868, 1869,  and  1870. 

Q.  In  whose  store  ? — A.  J.  L.  La  Blanc's,  and  a  part  of  my  time  im 
my  brother's  store. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store  did  your  brother  keep  f — A.  Grocery  and 
dry  goods. 

Q.  Where  !— A.  On  the  main  street  in  the  city  of  Baton  Bouge. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  groceries  did  he  have ;  anything  besides  liquors  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    He  had  a  little  dry  goods,  but  he  had  mostly  groceries. 

Q.  And  some  liquor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  liquor  saloon  ? — A.  'O,  no,  sir.  He  kept  liquors,  of 
course.    All  stores  keep  liquors,  you  know. 

Q,  He  kept  that  as  a  part  of  his  s'tock  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Jerry  Myers  and  son  were  in  there  stealing  that  fresh  meat, 
you  «ay  you  had  a  conversation  with  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  ?-— A.  I  said  to  him,  '*  Where  do  you 
get  so  much  hog  meat  ?"  He  said»  "  He  had  a  range  in  the  country,  and 
he  was  killing  his  hogs,  and  he  thought  he  would  move  away."  Ee 
told  me,  though,  that  the  parties  had  been  bothering  them,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  could  get  what  belonged  to  him  there,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  troubleil. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  had  any  warning  not  to  kill  any  ! — A.  He  said 
they  wanted  to  trouble  him  about  it. 

Q.  About  his  killing  his  stock  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  shortly  after  that 
I  heard  his  son  and  he  were  killed. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  paying  taxes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  buy  parish  warrants  at  a  discount,  and  use 
them  in  paying  people's  taxes  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  received  by  the  collector  for  taxes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  depreciated  f — A.  When  court  would  be  in 
session,  for  instanqe,  I  would  take  probably  two  hundred  dollars  and 
buy  all  the  jury  certificates,  and  keep  them  until  the  court  adjourned. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  buy  them  at  ? — A.  At  forty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  Was  that  the  price  of  your  parish-warrants  there  ? — A.  It  was  at 
that  time,  but  they  have  gone  down  now. 

Q.  To  what  ? — A.  I  reckon  twelve  and  a  half  cents  and  ten  cents. 
That  is,  the  warrants  of  1872  and  1873,  you  know.  The  ones  of  1871 
are  worthless.    You  cannot  sell  them  at  five  cents. 

Q.  They  are  not  received  at  all  for  taxes  ? — A.  They  are  received  for 
the  back  taxes,  but  the  back  taxes  are  nearly  all  paid,  and  that  makes 
them  of  little  value.  They  are  only  received  for  back  taxes,  and  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  so  lew  back  taxes  to  pay,  that  it  makes  them 
very  low. 

Q.  They  are  not  worth  anything  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  The  warrants  of  what  year  are  not  worth  anything  1 — A.  I  say  the 
warrants  of  1871  are  worthless. 

Q.  For  what  reason  f — A.  Because  of  the  bad  management  in  issuing 
60  many  of  them. 
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Q.  Has  Dot  the  supreme  conrt  decided  that  those  warraDts  were 
fraaduleDtly  issued  ! — A«  Some  of  them. 

Q«  Was  your  brother  on  the  police-jury  that  raised  these  fraud nleut 
taxes  t — A.  I  do  not  kuow  whether  he  was  on  the  police-jury  or  not, 
bat  they  were  issued  by  a  police-jury. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  your  brother  was  one  of  those  officials 
who  issued  these  fraudulent  tax-warrants  that  you  refer  to  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  knew  he  was  on  the  police-jury,  but  I  did  not  know  that  them 
that  was  declared  fraudulent  was  the  ones  issued  when  he  was  on  the 
police-jury. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  on  the  school-board  t — ^A,  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  school-board,  when  he  was  on  it,  issue  warrants  that  were 
fraudulent  and  good  for  nothing! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  good  schools 
then. 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  the  warrants  issued  by  the  school-board,  when  he 
was  on  it,  fraudulent  T 

Senator  McDonald.  I  must  object  to  that  question.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  leads  to  any  result. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir^  not  to  my  knowing.  I  do  not  think  they  did 
issue  any. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  some  issued  by  him  when  he  was  on  the 
police-jury  T — ^A.  On  the  police-jury  in  general.  They  generally  allow 
claims — all  the  police  jurors. 

Q.  What  have  school-warrants  of  that  class  been  worth  for  the  last 
three  years  f — A.  I  know  some  parties 

Q.  I  mean  those  that  were  not  fraudulent ;  those  issued  since  your 
brother  went  off. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  is  not  a  proper  question. 

The  Witness.  I  was  told  that  the  old  school-warrants  would  not  sell 
for  anything  at  alL 

Q.  In  what  year  were  those  warrants  issued  t — A.  About  1870, 1  guess. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  year  f — A.  About  1870, 1  believe. 

Q.  Were  not  they  issued  in  1871 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  ^nre  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  am  pretty  certain. 

Q.  Were  they  issued  in  1869 1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  j'ou  positive  they  were  not  issued  in  1871  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  were. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  year  they  were  issued  in  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  wot  told  in  what  year  they  were  issued  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  ?— A.  I  believe  1870. 

Q.  Was  your  brother  on  the  board  then  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  on  f — A.  My  brother  went  on  the  board  in  1869. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  off! — ^A.  Ue  went  off*  in  1870.  I  believe  it  was 
in  1868. 

Q.  And  he  went  off  in  1870  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  on  the  board  in  1871  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  went  off  in 
1870  or  1871 5  but  I  think  he  went  oft*  in  1870. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  long  has  your  brother  been  dead!— A.  I  believe  he  died  in 
1872. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  at  the  time  of  his  death  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  a  liberal  republican,  and  I  would  have  been  one,  too,  if  they  had 
let  me. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  PARKES. 

Benjamin  Pabkes  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — ^Answer.  I  live  nine  miles  from  Bd.ton 
Bonge. 

Q.  In  what  ward  t — A.  In  the  twelfth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  been  living  there 
about  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  Fifty  three. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  the  twelfth  ward  at  this  last  election  t — A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  T— A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before  that ! — A.  I  never  had  voted 
any. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  had  voted  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  first  time 
I  ever  voted. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  that  ward  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  only  belonged  to  the  democratic  club  there ;  the  colored  demo- 
cratic club. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  the  democratic  club  in  that  ward ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  club? — A.  Duke  Woods  was  presi- 
dent iu  one,  aud  Charley  Youman  in  the  other. 

Q.  Were  they  both  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  which  one  of  the  clubs  did  you  belong? — A.  To  the  first  club. 
They  called  it  the  mother  club.  I  belonged  to  the  club  near  Graft's 
store  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ward. 

Q.  A  branch  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there  in  your  club  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were  about  forty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  in  the  mother  club  ? — A.  I 
think  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  in  the  two  clubs.  I  am  not  positive 
how  many  there  were. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  join  the  democratic  club  there  ? — A.  I  joined 
the  democratic  club  when  the  campaign  opened.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  generally  attend  its  meetings  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  1  always 
went  to  the  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  freely  with  the  members  of  the  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
always  went  with  two  or  three.  There  was  two  or  three  at  our  house 
that  I  always  went  with  pretty  much. 

Q.  Were  there  any  eflForts  of  any  kind  made  to  control  or  any  attempts 
at  intimidating  your  vote,  so  as  to  make  you  vote  the  democratic 
ticket? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  with  the  other  colored  members  of  the  clab, 
did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  attempt  made  to  control  them  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election  ?— A.  I 
was  at  the  polls  at  six  o^clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — ^A.  Until  about  twelve  o^clock. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  staid  at  the  polls,  how  many  colored  men 
came  in  there  to  vote? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many,  but  a  great 
many. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  commissioners  of  election  were  at  that 
poll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Roberts  was  one,  and  a  colored  gentleman  from 
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Batou  fiouge.  I  think  his  Dame  was  Sabb,  or  Tabb.  One,  a  colored 
man  from  Baton  Souge,  was  one  of  the  commissioners ;  Charley  Koberts 
was  the  other. 

Q.  There  were  three  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  one  I  do  not  remember 
wtiat  his  name  was. 

Q.  Roberts  lived  there  in  the  neighborhood,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  DaHog  the  time  you  were  here,  how  was  the  election  conducted 
as  to  peace  and  order  t — A.  I  never  heard  a  word  said. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  republicans  there! — A.  Yes,  sfr;  two 
geuclemens ;  three  colored  gentlemen  went  to  Baton  Rouge  to  vote,  and 
said  it  was  so  crowded  they  could  not  vote,  and  they  came  ba<;k  there 
aod  voted  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  indnence  them  not  to  vote  it? — 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  living  in  the  neighborhood  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  one  of 
thi'Ui  lives  right  there,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  any  manner  molested  or  interfered  with 
siuce  T— A.  Not  at  all.  ' 

Q.  How  man3'  of  those  eighty  or  ninety  men  who  belonged  to  those 
clubs  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  as  far  as  you  know  t — A.  I  do  not 
kDow,  but  I  know  that  there  were  some  two  or  three ;  three  of  them 
that  joined  the  club,  and  after  joining  the  club  they  pulled  out  and  voted 
the  republican  ticket;  two  young  men  on  the  place  I  am  at  now. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  made  against  them  on  account  of  it! — A. 
Xoueat  all.  They  are  working  at  the  same  place;  employinl  at  the 
bame  place. 

Q.  And  for  the  same  man? — \,  Yes,  sir;  oue  was  uansed  Walter 
AVilliams,  and  the  other  was  named  Bell  Williams,  and  another  one  I 
knowed,  by  the  name  of  Doff  Octaw.  lie  voted  the  republican  ticket 
after  joining  the  democratic  chib.  He  had  his  own  free  will  to  go  and 
vote  afterwards,  and  he  did  vote. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  at  the  time  of  the  barbecue 
there,  when  General  Nicholls  spoke  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  in  attendance  there? — A.  A  great 
many. 

Q.  How  many  went  in  from  yonr  neighborhood  ? — \.  There  were 
some — well,  the  whole  neighborhood  went.  I  think  some  oue  hundred 
or  two  hundred  from  our  neighborhood  went. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republicans  who  went  along?  —  A.  Yes,  sir; 
these  three  men  that  you  heard  me  tell  about  just  now  voted,  they 
went  in. 

Q.  -Did  anybody  interfere  with  them  in  any  way  ! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Those  who  went  in  there  and  took  part  with  the  democrats  in  the 
procession,  how  did  they  show  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings  ! 
Did  they  join  in  the  procession ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  they  were  in  the 
procession.  A  great  many  republicans  were  in  the  procession  and  a 
great  many  democrats,  colored  people,  who  took  sides  with  them. 

Q.  At  the  barbecue,  were  all  alike  admitted  to  the  tables  ?— A.  Every 
one,  as  far  as  I  see ;  every  ons  was  treated  alike. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  say  you  never  voted  before  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  For  what  reason  ! — ^A.  Well,  I  never  took  any  interest. 
Q.  Yon  did  not  care  anything  about  it !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  care 
anything  about  voting. 
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Q.  Yon  did  uot  know  anything  about  it,  cither  ? — A.  I  was  always  at 
the  polls  when  there  was  an  election. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for  f — A.  I  just  went  to  look  on.    It  was  a  free 
day  with  all  the  rest  of  the  other  colored  people,  and  I  just  went  lo 
look  on. 
.  Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  With  Bill  Sharpe. 

Q.  What  is  he ;  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  voting  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  would 
talk  Avith  him  about  voting. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Ihavebeen  talking  with  him  for  two  or  three 
years,  off  and  on.  He  would  get  after  me  and  ask  me  what  the  reasoo 
was  I  did  not  vote.  I  would  tell  him  I  did  not  care  about  voting,  and 
didn't  care  anything  about  politics. 

Q.  Did  you'hear  anything  about  bull-dozing  in  your  neighborhood?— 
A.  I  would  hear  the  colored  people  talking  about  bull-dozing,  and  some- 
times hear  the  white  people  say  something  about  bulldozing. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  paper  given  you  after  you  voted  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ! — A.  Let  me  see;  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  writing  them;  nary  one  of  the  commissioners;  another  gentlemao 
setting  oft'  at  one  side. 

Q.  How  happened  he  to  give  it  to  you  ? — A.  He  gave  it  to  all  the 
balance  that  I  saw  vote. 

Q.  What  was  it  given  to  you  for? — A.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  me  the  paper  said,  '•  This  here  is  the  paper  that  will 
show  your  children,  if  you  are  ever  able  to  have  any  more,  how  yoo 
voted  and  the  first  time  yon  voted.'' 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  people  frightened  any  by  these  stories  about  the  boll- 
dozers  ? — A.  Not  in  my  ward  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  sleep  in  the  woods  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  our  ward  slept  in  the  woods. 

Q.  The  bull-dozers  were  up  in  the  other  wards? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  no  bull-dozers  around  us. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  your  neighborhood  f — ^A.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  but  I  never  saw  any  frightened  any.  I  didn't  see 
any  of  them  that  appeared  to  be  frightened  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  I 
would  hear  would  be  when  I  w^ould  go  to  Baton  Houge. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  AVhat  did  yon  hear  ? — A.  1  would  hear  somebody  up  yonder,  some 
bulldozers,  or  some  other  persons,  riding  up  the  road,  or  had  whipped 
somebody. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A.  I  could  not  find  out;  that  is  -what  I  heard  talking 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  could  not  tell  themselves- 

Q.  You  never  understood  it  was  on  account  of  politics  ? — ^A.  0,  no, 
sir;  I  did  hear  one  gentleman  say  it  was  on  account  of  some  man 
having  killed  a  hog  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  with  which  he 
was  found.  • 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Some  man  I  was  talking  with ;  and  he  said  it 
was  on  account  of  a  hog,  or  somebody  they  had  whipped  up 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  was  killed  for  having  a  hog?^ 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  killed ;  he  was  whipped. 
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Q«  That  is  the  only  case  that  was  ever  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  stealing  of  hogst — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  nine  miles  from  town,  yoa 
know,  and  1  do  not  hear  these  things. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLUM  PATTERSON. 

William  Patterson  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — Answer.  Twenty-three 
years, 

Q.  Were  you  an  oflScer  of  the  election  last  November  at  any  ward  in 
that  parish  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ! — A.  Seventh  ward,  poll  No.  1. 

Q.  Who  were  the  oflQcers  with  yout — A.  Mr.  Furlough  and  Mr. 
Booth,  I  think ;  Dr.  Burris  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

Q.  WTio  were  the  three  commissiouers  of  election  ? — A.  Burris,  Fur- 
loDgh,  and  myself. 

^  What  were  the  politics  of  the  members  of  the  board  ? — A.  Two  of 
them  were  republicans  and  one  a  democrat. 

Q.  Which  was  the  democrat! — A.  Dr.  Burris. 

Q.  And  Furlongh  and  yourself  were  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  out  there  t  You  live  in  the  city 
of  Baton  Eonge  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  and  Furlongh  were  appointed  by  Clover,  and  were  out  there, 
and  Dr.  Burris  acted  as  the  third  man  with  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  what  time  did  you  go  out  there  t — A.  I  think  it  was  half  past 
two  o'clock,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  a  clock  that  was  there. 

Q.  In  going  out  there,  did  you  meet  with  any  i)ersons  ?  And,  if  so,  state 
the  circumstances. — A.  Yes,  sir  5  we  met  some  parties. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  At  the  lodge. 

Q.  At  what  lodge  f — A.  Freemason's  lodge.  I  think  it  is  about 
eleven  miles  from  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Jast  state  what  took  place. — A.  As  we  were  going  along  they  hol- 
lored  three  times.  Mr.  Furlongh  hollored,  and  at  that  time  they  came 
np  and  asked,  '*  Where  are  you  bound  f'  He  said,  "We  are  commis- 
sioners of  election.'^  He  said,  *'A11  right ;  go  ahead.''  That  is  all  that  I 
heard. 

Q.  Where  were  these  men ;  were  they  there  at  the  lodge  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  or  do  anything  to  you  in  any  manner 
to  interfere  with  you  t — A.  No,  sir ;  didn't  say  anything  to  me,  but  1 
was  twenty-five  yards  ahead  of  them.  I  was  in  the  buggy.  Mr.  Fur- 
longh was  riding.  Me  and  another  man  was  in  the  buggy.  I  don't 
know  his  name. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  there,  what  time  did  you  open  your  polls  f— A. 
Six  o'clock,  according  to  their  watch. 

Q.  According  to  the  watch  out  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  opening  the  polls,  was  there  any  difficulty  between  any  of 
tbe  commissioners  as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  conducted  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  were. 

Q.  Just  state  the  circumstances. — ^A.  When  we  first  opened  the  polls, 
Mr.  Booth  be  wanted  Dr.  Burris  to  receive  the  ballots,  and  we  objected 
to  it  We  objected  to  it  because  we  told  him  each  man  was  appointed 
to  perform  such  duties,  and  those  duties  were  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  day ;  if  not,  close  the  polls.    Mr.  Booth  answered  be  would  be 
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damned  if  they  would  close  the  polls  to-day,  and  that  is  all  was  said. 
Then  he  agreed  to  go  ahead  as  it  were. 

Q.  Go  ahe^d  according  to  the  directions  yon  and  Furlongh  gave  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir.  And  during  the  time  we  were  going  ahead,  Dr.  Burris— I 
think  it  was  him — said  that  the  checklist  was  a  damned  radical  trick. 
That  was  all  that  was  said  that  we  heard  during  the  day,  because  he 
was  bothered,  I  believe,  in  finding  some  of  the  names. 

Q.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  find  the  names  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thought  they  had  been  mixed  up? — A.  They  were  mixed 
up,  and  he  said  it  was  a  damned  radical  trick. 

Q.  He  thought  it  was  done  purposely  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  know 
what  he  thought.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  was  bothered  some  in  finding  the  names  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were  not  arranged  alphabetically. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  there  that  day  in  the  vote  in  any  way  !— 
A.  No  interruption  in  the  voting  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  intimidated  or  in  any  way  interfered  with 
in  voting  t — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  When  you  got  through,  did  you  make  up  your  statement  of  votes 
there  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  list  of  voters  T — A.  They  are  the  same  who  kept  the  records. 

Q.  You  kept  the  records  ?  As  their  votes  were  received,  you  wrote 
down  their  names  and  the  number  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Dr.  Burris  kept  the  poll-list,  did  he,  and  checked  them  off  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Furlough  received  the  ballots. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  through  you  made  your  statement  about 
that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  sworn  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  on  your  return  ! 

The  Witness.  On  my  return  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  took  my  statement  and  I  put  it  in  my  pocket.  At  least 
I  put  it  in  the  buggy  behind  me,  and  I  sot  on  it ;  and  Mr.  Furlough  and 
Dr.  Burris  got  in  another  buggy,  and  they  went  ahead  with  the  box  after 
we  got  there. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  make  your  return  to  the  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion, what  was  done  ? — A.  There  was  nothing  done,  only  to  turn  it  over 
to  him. 

Q.  You  turned  it  over  to  him  all  regular? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  protest  against  any  misconduct  at  the  polls?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  none  made  ?— A.  1  saw  none  made  in  my  presence,  that 
I  know  of,  because  just  as  soon  as  I  turned  it  over  to  him  I  left  imme- 
diately, because  I  had  been  setting  up  over  three  nights,  and  I  was 
sleepy,  and  I  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  or  interference  with  your  counting 
the  votes  at  the  poll  ? — A.  Not  exactly.  There  was  one  fellow  come 
there  who  was  drinking,  and  Mr.  Harrison  told  me  to  put  him  out,  be- 
cause he  was  interrupting  the  meeting.  He  told  him  to  keep  quiet,  &C) 
and  he  went  out  of  doors  and  there  they  had  a  fuss  outside. 

Q.  But  in  the  house  that  is  all  that  occurred  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  all  made  to  interfere  with  you  in  the 
discharge  of  ^our  duty  or  to  intimidate  you? — A.  None  at  allj  (mly 
what  I  have  stated  as  occurring  that  morning. 

Q.  That  was  a  mere  question  as  to  who  should  do  the  work,  and 
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when  joQ  and  Fnrlongh  stated  what  the  arrangement  was,  that  was 
acquiesced  in,  as  I  understand  yon,  by  Dr.  Bnrris  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  halted  that  morning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  were  some  twenty-five  yards  ahead? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
about. 

Q.  Then  you  might  not  have  heard  all  the  conversation  that  did 
occur? — ^A.  I  think  I  heard  it  all,  although  I  might  not. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  way  the  republicans 
voted  that  day  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  not  but  eight  republicans  who 
voted  that  day,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  When  the  colored  man  came  up  to  vote  who  examined  his  regis- 
tration-papers first? — A.  The  first  one  I  saw  was  Mr.  Furlongh. 

Q.  Were  you  inside  of  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote — through  a  window  or  through  a  door  ? — A. 
Through  a  window. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  right  in  front  of  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  attending  to? — ^A.  I  was  keeping  the 
records. 

Q.  Then  you  were  looking  over  the  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I 
irot  throngb,  of  course  I  generally  cast  my  eye  on  the  outside.  Of  course, 
I  couldn't  see  this  way  or  that  way  ]  1  could  only  see  what  was  happen- 
iu^  in  front. 

Q.  You  only  saw  what  was  happening  immediately  in  front  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loud  talk  there  that  day? — A.  Only  by  one  colored 
man,  and  he  was  drunk.  He  was  carrying  on  his  own  fun.  There  was 
uo  disturbance  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democrats  around  the  polls  that  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  llow  many  ? — A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  did  not  count  them.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  around  there. 

Q/Some  twenty-five  ! — A.  About. 

i}.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
uoi  know  ;  I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  ? — A.  In  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  parish  f — A.  I  live  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge, 
first  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  arrive  here  to-day  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  colored  people  that  day  about  voting  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  did.     I  think  I  did  joke  with  one. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  talk  with  any  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  just  joked  with  one 
about  voting. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  man  vote  an  open  ticket  or  a  closed  one? — A.  An 
open  one. 

Q.  When  a  colored  man  voted  was  his  name  called  out  by  any  one  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  called  his  name  out  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  who  called  his 
name  out,  exactly ;  I  tAink  it  was  Mr.  Harrison. 

Q.  Then  what  did  they  give  him ;  anything  ? — A.  Of  course  I  could 
not  see. 

Q.  Did  they  give  him  a  paper? — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  him  give  anybody  papers? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  say  whether  they  did  or  not  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  joking  with  one  colored  man  aboat  bis  vote  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put  in 
what  was  said  just  in  a  joke.  We  have  enough  serious  matters  to  deal 
with. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  it  is  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  must 
insist  upon  it.  I  want  to  show  by  the  witness  just  this,  that  there  was 
a  state  of  things  there  at  that  time  that  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
free  voting  of  these  men,  and  that  the  joking  he  indulged  in  with  this 
man  was  about  his  wanting  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  his  reply 
to  it. 

The  Witness.  It  doesn^t  amount  to  much,  anyhow ;  I  can  say  it  in 
one  word. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  it  was  simply  said  in  a  joke,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  op 
*he  time  of  this  committee  by  putting  in  jokes. 

Senator  McDonald.  Jokes  sometimes  indicate  the  condition  of  fed- 
lug  as  well  as  anything  else. 

The  Witness.  I  just  told  him,  "  Here,  vote  this  ticket,"  and  he  said, 
<'0,  no.'' 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Where  w^re  you  standing  ? — A.  I  was  sitting  on  my  seat. 

Q.  Was  this  Booth  right  there  before  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Harrison  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  outside  were  these  men  you  have  spoken  of  f 

The  Witness.  Outside. 

Senator  Wadlbtoh.  Where  was  he ;  outside  of  the  door  f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  he  was  right  in  the  door.  He  was  going  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  and  I  asked  him 
wouldn't  he  vote  this,  the  republican  ticket,  and  he  said,  ''O,  no.'' 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10  a.  m. 


testimony  of  guy  SAMUELS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  10, 1877. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Guy  Samuels  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senartor  McDonald  : 

Question.  \Yhere  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  At  East  Baton  Boage 
Parish. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ? — A.  Fifth  ward. 

Q.  How  far  from  Port  Hudson  ? — A.  Seven  miles,  I  believe,  it  is  called. 

Q.  In  what  direction  T — A.  South  of  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  south  part  of  the  ward  t — A.  The  extreme  south- 
ern  end  of  the  ward. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong  t — ^A.  To  the  dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  your  ward  during  the 
last  canvass  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  it,  if  any!— A.  Just  an  ordinary 
member. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  club  of  which  yoa  were  a  member  f— 
A.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  G.  0.  Mills. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  club  organized  in. that  ward  to  your  knowl- 
fdge? — A.  I  think  there  was ;  I'm  not  satisfied ;  I  think  there  was  one  at 
Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  members  of  the  club  of  which  you 
were  a  member  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number? — A.  I  think  between  seventy  and  eipjhty. 

Q.  Were  you  i>ersonally  acquainted  with  any  number  of  colored  men, 
members  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  numbers  of  members  of  the  clubs — colored  members — 
were  you  acquainted? — A.  I  do  not  know;  1  suppose  1  was  ac- 
qnainted  with  two  or  three  members  belonging:  to  the  club. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  livid  in  that  neighborhood? — A.  That  has  been 
my  intended  home  since  ISOO.  1  was  absent  during  the  war,  and  came 
back  in  '6G,  and  have  remained  tbere  since. 

Q.  Yoa  bad  been  living  theie  before  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  returned  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  have  been  there 
since  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  D\d  you  converse  with  the  colored  members  of  the  club  of  which 
yoQ  were  a  member  frequently  on  matters  of  politics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  did  they  manifest  in  the  success  of  the  democratic 
party?— A.  O,  they  manifested  a  great  deal  of  interest.  They  seemed 
to  really  manifest  more  than  the  white  people  did. 

Q.  Did  they  manifest  any  fear  or  apprehension  of  safety  if  they  did 
iwtjoin  the  democratic  party  t 

The  Witness.  Did  they  manifest  any  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  apprehension  of  personal  safety  or  injury 
to  their  property  t — A.  No,  sir ;  oone  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  ;  at  what  poll  ? — A.  I 
voted  at  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  poll  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  got  to 
the  polls  jnst  before  day.    I  reckon  it  was  about  five  o'clock. 

Q.  In  company  with  whom  did  you  go  to  the  polls  that  day  ? — A. 
^ith  a  commissioner;  Ed.  Woodside,  the  State  commissioner. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  voters  from  your  neighborhood  reach  tde 
pdhD^-place  that  day? — A.  I  did  not  notice  exactly  at  what  time.  1 
think  it  was  about  half  past  ten  ;  probably  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  see  them  when  they  came  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  the  facts  connected  with  their  coming  to  the  polls  that 
<lay,  as  far  as  you  know. — A.  I  was  United  States  supervisor.  1  kept 
in  the  house  all  the  time.  I  heard  considerable  cheering  when  they 
came  in,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  club  come  in. 
8ome  came  in  on  horseback,  and  some  in  wagons — prpbably  two  or 
three  wagons.    There  were  two  wagons  from  my  place. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  that  you  came  in  with  the 
procession. — ^A.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  statement. 

Q.  There  is  no  truth  in  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  left  my  place  the  evening 
before,  and  went  up  to  the  house — up  to  Ed.  Woodsidtfs,  and  got  to  his 
boQse  about  eleven  o'clock  the  night  previous,  knowing  that  he  was 
commissioner  and  I  supervisor,  so  that  we  could  go  in  together  the  next 
morning  and  open  the  poll. 

Q.  Yoa  were  United  States  supervisor  for  that  poll  V-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  to  do,  if  anything,  with  the  voting  of  the  men  who 
<jame  in  from  your  neighborhood,  of  members  of  your  club  ? — A.  I  had 
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nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  them.    I  exercised  no  authority  any  way, 
only  to  keep  peace,  as  my  duty  required  me  as  a  supervisor. 

Q.  At  the  polls,  did  you  examine  any  of  their  registration- papers,  or 
furnish  them  with  tickets,  or  accompany  them  to  the  polls! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  gave  him  a  ticket  or  examined  a  man's  registration-papers. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  number  of  colored  men,  who  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  at  that  poll,  from  your  neighborhood  since  the  election, 
and  talked  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  the  most  of  them,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Have  they  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  they  took 
on  that  occasion  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q-  Or  give  any  reason  for  so  doing,  arising  from  any  fears  or  appre- 
hensions that  they  might  have? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  them  say  they 
were  fearful  they  would  not  get  the  officers  ttiat  they  voted  for.  1  heard 
a  great  many  make  remarks  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  many  colored  members  of  the  club  who  voted  at  the  fifth- 
ward  poll  that  day  are  employed  on  your  i)lantation  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member.   I  could  soon  count  up. 

Q.  State  about  the  number,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  think  there 
was  about,  probably,  fifteen. 

Q.  Had  they  been  any  length  of  time  on  your  plantation,  most  of 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  have  been  there  since  I  have  been 
living  there ;  others  have  been  there  from  one  to  three  years. 

Q.  Had  they  voted  at  previous  elections  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  At  these  previous  elections,  or  at  the  late  election,  what  attempts, 
if  any,  were  made  to  overawe  or  compel  their  vote. 

The  Witness.  By  me  I 

•Senator  McDonald.  Yes. — A.  There  was  no  attempt  made  by  me  at 
all  to  control  their  votes,  only  they  make  it  a  rnle  to  ask  me,  as  they 
always  have  done,  my  opinion  about  their  voting.  I  always  give  it,  aud 
tell  them  the  way  I  am  going  to  vote,  but  tell  them  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  But  at  this  late  election,  how  was  itt — A.  The  same  as  at  previous 
elections.  They  consulted  me  as  to  the  way  I  was  going  to  vote,  and 
asked  my  opinion.  I  always  would  tell  them  how  I  was  going  to  vote, 
and  then  advised  them  how  1  thought  they  ought  to  vote,  giving  them 
my  reasons  at  the  same  time,  though  telling  them  all  the  time  to  exer- 
cise their  own  free  will,  as  they  were  responsible  for  their  vote  as  much 
as  I  was  for  mine.  Heretofore  they  have  always  done  that,  and  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  and  most  of  them — some  of  them — voted  the 
democratic  ticket  before. 

Q.  Did  they  on  this  occasion  exercise  their  free  will? — A.  Yes, sir; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  them  with  the  facilities 
of  going  to  the  election  ? — A.  Always.  I  have  done  it  ever  since  I  have 
been  planting.  I  would  always  ask  the  question  if  any  of  them  wished 
a  mule,  wagon,  or  anything.  They  generally  had  not  enough  saddles, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  to  supply  the  mules.  I  always  tell  them  to 
take  the  wagon  and  go  to  the  election,  and  at  the  same  time  I  always 
knew  they  would  vote  the  republican  ticket  I  did  the  same  thing  to 
them  at  this  last  election  as  I  did  at  previous  elections. 

Q.  As  United  States  supervisor,  yon  remained  there  from  the  time 
the  polls  opened  till  they  closed,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty  as  United  States  supervisor! — A.  Merely  to 
superintend;  to  see  that  order  was  kept;  to  see  that  had  afairdeetioD, 
&c.,  conducted  on  the  part  of  these  parties. 

Q.  How  was  that  election  conducted  as  to  fairness! — A.  It  seems  to 
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me  I  never  saw  a  Mrer  election ;  a  more  peaceable  election.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  a  more  qaiet  election  before. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  from  yoar  neighborhood  Wuo  voted 
the  republican  ticket  there  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  one  man — 
from  my  neighborhood,  do  yon  mean  f 

Q.  Yes,  from  your  neighborhood.— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  were 
aboQt  ninety-one  republican  votes  cast.    ^ 

Q.  At  that  poll ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dow  many  were  from  your  neighborhood  t — A.  Well,  I  know  of 
two :  one  on  my  place  and  one  on  the  Johnson  place.  The  others  were 
mostly  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think,  and  below. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made,  to  your  knowledge,  to  overawe  or 
to  prevent  those  republicans  from  voting! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Or  to  compel  them  to' vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  take  place  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  election  to 
interfere  with  a  fair  and  free  election  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  saw  an  officer — I  suppose  he  was  an  officer  of  election ;  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal  or  constable,  or  calling  himself  something  of  the  kind; 
calling  himself  so,  wearing  a  badge.  I  heard  complaints  made  about 
him,  and  I  saw  him  with  a  bundle  of  tickets  outside,  talking  with  some 
of  my  men — some  of  ihe  hands  living  on  my  placi^ — and  I  heard  him 
make  the  remark  myself  to  one  lan,  William  Johnson,  a  co  orcd  man, 
that  be  bad  gone  back  on  them  this  time.  He  remarked  that  he  was 
tired  of  paying  house- rent,  or  something  in  that  way,  and  then  he  re- 
marked that  if  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  would  be  run  down  by  nigger-dogs;  that  the  democrats  would 
be  hunting  up  them  pretty  soon  with  nigger-dogs.  1  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  though. 

Q.  This  deputy  marshal  said  that  the  democrats  would  be  xunning 
them  down  with  nigger-dogs f — A.  Yes,  sir;  would  catch  them  with 
uigger-dogs. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Young  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  of  some. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  hear  the  remarks  themselves? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  about  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  beaid  of  some  remarks 
that  be  made. 

•  Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  the  election  held  there,  as  far  as 
yon  could  see,  was  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election,  at  which  all  the 
ijuiilified  electors  entitled  to  vote  at  such  polls  were  permitted  to  vote  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  more  fair. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question,  after  they  got  through,  about  any  discrep- 
ancies between  the  poll-lists  and  the  number  of  votes  received  at  that 
pollf 

The  Witness.  Was  there  any  difference  about  the  discrepancies  be^ 
tweenthe  poll-list? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  and  the  number  of  votes  received.  Was 
there  any  controversy  between  Woodsideand  any  one  of  the  other  com- 
missioners as  to  the  number  of  votes  that  had  been  received  there  ? — A. 
Yi\s,  sir;  I  think  that  the  commissioner  Levy,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
publicans— I  do  not  think  he  talked  with  our  commissioner,  the  demo- 
cratic commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the difiference  was? — A.  The  difference- was 
some  six  or  eight  votes,  and  Levy  went  over  bis  list,  and  found  when  he 
came  to  examine  it  that  Woodside  was  correct,  and  he  then  brought  his 
down  to  Woodside's. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  compare  the  list  of  votes  with. the  registra- 
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tioQ-lists  kept  by  Woodside,  he  foand  Woodside  was  correct  f — A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  corrected  his  by  that  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  he  corrected  his  by 
that. 

Q.  Was  either  of  those  lists  corrected  by  any  list  kept  outside  that 
day  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.    I  kept  a  little  list  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  correct  from  your  list  what  they  had 
done  I — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  undertake  to  correct  anything.  He  was 
the  man — he  called  for  my  list. 

Q.  Who  did  i — A.  Levy  did.  He  caUed  for  my  list.  I  kept  it  for  my 
own  benefit ;  just  simply  to  see 

Q.  You  were  the  person  who  kept  the  other  list  for  yourself? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  kept  a  list. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Eoberts  keep  a  listf 

The  Witness.  Who  f 

Senator  MgDonai.d.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Roberts  in 
your  parish  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^as  there  any  man  by  that  name  who  kept  a  list  of  votes  t — ^A.  I 
did  not  see  anybody  outside  of  Woodside  who  kept  a  list.  In  fact 
Woodside  did  not  keep  a  list.    I  was  the  only  man  who  kept  a  list. 

Q.  What  did  Woodside  do.  Did  he  keep  a  list  of  voters — the  regis- 
tration-list ? — A.  Mr.  Woodside,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  examined  the 
poll-list,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  poll-list,  and  marked  them  off  as  they  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
he  kept  that  and  marked  the  number  of  their  registration  as  they  voted, 
marked  them  off;  erased  them  from  the  printed  poll-list. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  did  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  be  got  through  he  had  erased  more  names  than  Levy 
had  down  on  his  list  of  voters.  Is  that  the  way  of  it !  Woodside  bad 
erased  oft*  more  names  as  having  voted  than  Levy  had  entered  on  his 
listf — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  Levy  had  more  names  than  Woodside  had. 

Q.  He  bad  written  down  more  names  than  Woodside  had  erased  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  came  to  correct  it  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  way  it  oc- 
curred was  this :  that  a  gooti  many — fifteen  or  sixteen  voters  probably— 
I  do  not  now  exactly  remember  how  many  came  in  with  the  registra- 
tion-papers—did not  accord  with  the  poll-list,  and  in  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Levy  would  enter  the  name,  and  probably  he  had  forgotten  to  erase 
it ;  or  something  of  the  kind.    I  reckon  that  is  the  way  it  occurred. 

Q.  When  the  polMist  came  to  be  examined  their  numbers  did  not 
agree.  The  uames  did  not  agree,  and  their  names  were  erased  after 
they  had  been  entered  on  Levy's  list  of  voters.  Is  that  the  way  of 
it  T— A.  I  did  not  notice  particularly  ;  I  was  superintending  geoer- 
ally  around  the  polls. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  There  was  a  difference  of  one  vote,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  mere  trifle  anyway,  and  I  suggest  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  much  timo  over  it 

Senator  McDonald  I  would  not  spend  much  time  over  it  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  poll  was  rejected  on  account  of  this  one  vote. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Is  that  so  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fisust. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  this  poll  was  thrown  out  on  accoont  of  this 
slight  discrepancy. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  commissioner  f — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Billopps. 
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Q.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your  mode  of  conducting  an  election  there, 
Mr.  Samuels^  is  this :  One  of  the  commissioners  of  election  writes  iown 
the  names  as  they  are  announced  to  him  by  the  one  who  examines  the 
certificates  of  registration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  one  of  the  commissioners  who  takes  the  certificates  of 
i-egistration  from  voters  and  reads  it,  and  as  he  reads  the  :uime  of}',  an- 
other commissioner  writes  that  name  down  as,  James  Smith  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  the  other  commissioner  has  a  printed  list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  all  the  names  of  the  voters  that  are  duly  registered  in  the 
parish  and  printed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  runs  down  that  list  till  he  finds  James  Smith's  name.  When 
he  finds  it,  if  the  number  of  his  registration-papers  pre<enting,  he 
scratches  his  name  off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  whenever  there  is  a  name  entered  on  the  i)oll-list — that  is, 
the  list  of  voters — by  one  of  the  commissioners,  there  ought  to  be  a 
name  corresponding  with  it  erased  from  the  list  of  registration  f — A. 
That  was  done,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  when  they  came  to  count  I  think  you  say-that  this  list  of 
voters  did  not  correspond  or  agree  with  the  names  erased  from  the  reg- 
istration-list?— ^A.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  that. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  a  vote  or  two  ? — A.  I  know 
this  was  the  fact  of  the  matter.  It  was  not  my  duty,  exactly;  I  was  try- 
ing to  supeiiutend  and  have  the  whole  thing  done  fair  and  square.  When 
Levy  came  out  it  was  his  business  to  enter  the  name,  and  that  it  was 
Billopp's  bosiness  to  examine  the  registration-paper,  and  Mr.  W^ood- 
sitk^s  business  to  see  that  they  accorded  with  the  poll-list. 

Q.  With  the  registration-list,  and  to  erase  the  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  vote  was  received  ?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  compare  those  two  lists  they  did  not  agree  by 
fiome  few  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Levy  gave  way  to  Woo<lside. 

Q.  They  went  to  work  to  find  where  the  error  was,  and  they  finally 
corrected  it,  as  they  supposed  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Q.  On  the  list  of  voters  the  correction  was  made,  and  that  list  was 
maiJe  up  and  certified  to  by  the  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  of  us. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  having  been  in  the  army;  what  rank  did  you  bear? — 
A.  I  was  a  private. 

Q.  Id  the  confederate  army  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  ? — A.  I  served  through  the  war. 

Q.  Did  you  beloug  to  any  secret  organization  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Not  to  the  order  of  298  ?— A.  Not  to  the  298. 

Q.  I^or  to  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  ? — A.  I  did  not  belong 
to  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia.    That  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  When  that  was  in  vogue  did  you  belong  to  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
joined  it  and  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  it.    I  never  knew 

Q.  What? — A.  I  say  we  had  an  organization  of  that  kind  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  I  joined  the  thing.  That  was  the  last  of  it.  I  never 
attended  the  meetings,  and  never  knew  what  became  of  it.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  about  it  in  the  papers.   J  hardly  know  what  its  object  was. 

Q.  Did  yoa  attend  any  political  meetings  during  the  canvass  ?~A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bow  many  t — A.  I  do  not  remember  how  many,  but  I  attended,  I 
think,  all  the  meetings  we  had  of  our  club,  except  one;  and  I  attended, 
I  think  it  was,  a  meeting  in  the  fourth  ward  twice.  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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Q.  Wtis  your  ward  bordering  on  the  fourth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  live  to  the  fourth  ward  f — A.  I  lived  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  When  was  your  club  formed  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  I 
think  it  was  some  time  in  September. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  death  of  Paul  Johnson  f 

TheWiTNicss.  Who? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Of  PaulJohnson. 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been.  I  never  heard 
of  any  <leath8. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  the  death  of  Paul  Johnson,  who  wastaken  away 
and  never  was  heard  of  again  ;  taken  away  in  the  night  f — A.  I  miiy 
have,  but  I  really  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  far  you  live  from  where  he  lived  t — A.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  lived. 

Q.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  ward,  on  the  Tom  Kearney  place. — A.  I  may 
have  heard  of  it  but  I  really  do  uot  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  of  John  Jackson's  death  in  the  fourth  ward? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  John  Jackson  was  in  the  fifth  ward. 

Q.  He  was  in  your  ward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  deaths  in  your  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think — I  do  not  believe  there  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  Wiis  killed  for  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Wliat  were  his  politics, do  you  know? — A.  No,  sir,  1  do  not  know 
what  his  politics  were. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  sup[)Ose  your  politics — the  fact  of  your  being  a  democrat — were 
well  known  to  everybody  ? — A.  (),  yes,  sir ;  I  proclaim  my  principles 
everyx^here.     Everybody  knows  what  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  your  colored  people  before  they  joined  the  club? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  talked  to  some  more  than  oth- 
ers.   I  talked  to  all  of  tjiem  and  they  talked  to  me  about  it  too. 

Q.  Were  any  papers  given  to  them  after  they  had  voted  io  your 
ward  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Baton  Rouge? — A.  About  fourteen 
miles. 

Q.  Were  there  any  organizations  of  bull-dozers  in  your  section  of  the 
parish? — A.  None  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  liear  of  any  in  the  fourth  ward  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of 
bulldozers  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Q,  Do  you  know  who  they  are? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the}'  are  white  men  or  black  men  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  guilty  of  these  outrages  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
killing  of  men,  whipping  them,  &c.,  to  those  parties  you  understood! 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  such  organization  as  bull-dozers; 
some  persons  killed  people. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  to  be  done  by  bull-dozers  ?  Was  that  the 
general  belief? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  30U  know  whether  that  excited  any  fear  among  the  colored 
people  ? — A.  I  think  it  did  to  some  extent ;  I  think  all  the  roughish  ones 
run  off  for  fear  they  would  fare  badly.  I  thick  that  is  about  the  amount 
of  fear;  that  is,  a  good  many  did  ;  and  I  heard  of  other  men  rnuniug 
away,  a  white  man,  too,  for  fear  of  the  bull  dozers,  they  said. 
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Q.  And  yon  say  all  the  roagbish  ones  run  oflf  ? — A.  Well,  I  won't  say 
an  of  them  ;  I  think  some  of  them  run  off  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  of  that  going  on,  that  you  have  heard  of,  since 
tb€  electiou  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q,  Was  there  any  of  it  going  on  during  the  canvass,  that  you  heard 
of !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  outrages  had  preceded  the  election  canvass,  had  they? — A. 
I  do  Dot  think  I  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind;  it  probably  ui^y  have 
been  some  six  or  eight  months  before. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  f — A.  He  lived  about  two  miles  above  me,  be- 
tween n»y  house  and  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  done  with  reference  to  endeavoring  to  find  out  the 
perpetrators  of  that  murder. — A.  Well,  I  heard  of  it.  I  was  very  in- 
dicant at  it,  and  I  got  on  my  horse  an<]  went  over  to  the  adjoining 
place — to  my  brother's;  and  told  him  I  would  not  stand  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  called  a  mass-meeting  for  the  next  day.  I  think  that  was 
on  SaoJay.  I  went  up  to  church — I  went  up  to  both  churches — and 
notified  tbe  people  of  the  facts,  and  told  them  they  must  come  down 
and  join  in  with  me ;  and  we  must  bring  the  guilty  or  susi)ected  parties  to 
pnoishment,  or  at  least  put  them  in  prison.  I  told  them  we  must  do  it. 
They  all  agreed  with  me,  and  we  had  a  meeting.  I  called  on  white  and 
eolowl;  toth  parties  attended  fully.  I  suppose  we  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  colored  people,  and  probably  as  many  white  men  came  down, 
and  we  talked  the  matter  over.  We  talked  over  the  affairs  of  tUe  coun- 
trr  generally,  and  about  the  parties  supposed  to  l>e  guilty,  and  the 
diflvrent  ways  of  punishing  them.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  said  to  me, 
**If  vou  will  point  out  tbe  men  to  us,  and  sav  so,  just  whatever  you  say 
we  will  do  with  them.  We  will  do  it,  even  if  it  is  to  hang  them  to  the 
first  limb  we  can  find."  I  said,  *^  No,  gentlemen,  that  will  be  doing 
«omethiug  that  we  are  trying  to  suppress.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  will  he^l  any  party  now,  if  you  will  agree.  I 
will  take  one  squad  of  men,  and  you  and  .other  gentlemen  take  other 
squads,  and  we  can  go  and  arrest  these  n)en  and  take  them  and  deliver 
them  to  the  anthorities  in  Baton  Rouge,  and  then  try  and  impress  on 
their  minds  the  importance  of  retaining  them  in  prison  until  they  can 
have  a  proper  trial.  Such  acts  as  that  1  do  not  adnjire."  Acconlingly, 
the  meeting  agreed  to  what  we  said,  and  we  mounted  our  horses  and 
divided  the  parties. 

Q.  Dill  you  ascertain,  as  near  as  you  could,  the  names  of  the  parties 
who  were  concerned  in  the  outrage  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  could  not  find 
out  anything. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  whipped  near  the  same  i)lace  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at 
my  brother's  place,  at  one  o'clock  the  night  this  murder  was  committed. 
My  brother  came  over  to  my  house  at  midnight  to  see  me  about  it.  He 
said  these  fellows  had  been  there  and  taken  one  of  his  hands  and 
whippe<l  him  very  badly.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  parties,  and  he 
told  nae  he  did  know  them,  but  that  he  knew  I  was  too  excitable  to  tell 
me  their  names.  I  was  very  much  excited  at  the  time,  it  is  true.  I 
told  him  I  would  know,  and  if  1  could  not  find  out  from  him,  I  would 
get  it  out  of  the  colored  men  over  there.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  done 
for.  He  said  that  this  old  man  owed  a  debt  to  a  party  just  above  there, 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Newport,  and  that  some  young  men  who  were 
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living  with  bim,  attending  to  bis  basiness,  attacked  this  old  man,  who 
was  living  with  my  brother  at  that,  time,  bat  who  had  liveil  with  New- 
port the  year  before.  They  attacked  him  because  he  was  not  pajiog 
Mr.  Newport's  debt.  The  old  man  claimed  that  Mr.  Newport  ha<l  not 
done  what  was  right  by  him,  and  he  had  gone  off  and  letl  his  crop  ia 
the  field. 

{Senator  Wadleigh.  You  are  stating  what  your  brother  told  yout 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  you  need  not  state  that. 

Senator  McDonald,  No,  you  need  not  state  that.  Just  state,  as 
briefly  as  you  can,  the  names  of  these  parties,  who  was  suspected,  and 
what  was  the  result  of  your  labors. 

The  Witness.  I  wa«  going  to  get  to  the  thing  first. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  will  take  too  long  the  way  you  are  going  on. 
What  you  were  saying  is  hearsay,  and  is  not  proper  evidence  in  any 
event.  I  will  consent,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  have  you  state  the 
usimes  of  the  parties,  although  that  is  not  strictly  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  connect  the  whole  thing  unless  I  can  tell 
about  the  whipping,  &c. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  will  make  the  story  too  long. 

The  Witness.  Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  we  got  on  our  horses 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  these  men.  One  was  a  man  named  Toadvine,  a 
man  that  I  had  never  met  with,  but  a  man  of  desperate  character,  who 
was  run  off  from  the  neighborhood  of  East  Feliciana,  as  we  heard,  tor 
some  outrageous  conduct  of  his.  I  headed  the  squad  and  went  to  Mrs. 
Newport's  house  and  surrounded  the  house,  and  appointed  two  gentle- 
men to  go  in  and  demand  the  guilty  parties,  if  they  were  in  there.  Mrs. 
Newport  sent  word  to  me  that  these  men  had  left  the  morning  before. 
Seeing  our  assembly  down  there,  she  supposed  they  had  gotten  a  little 
alarmed  and  quit  the  place.  The  other  squad  was  sent  on  after  another 
man  who  was  supposed  to  have  done  the  whipping,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Skull  field.  They  got  him  and  brought  him  back  to  the  store.  About 
the  time  they  brought  him  back  to  the  store  an<i  reported,  these  other 
gentlemen  and  a  squad  of  mine  came  back  with  this  man  Skullfield. 
They  nsked  me  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  him.  I  told  them  to 
take  him  right  on  to  jail.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  colored  loen 
interceded  for  him.  They  said  this  man  was  with  the  other  men  the 
night  before,  and  but  for  him  they  thought  the  other  party  would  have 
whipped  the  old  man  to  death.  He  was  a  little  tight,  and  we  all  kaew 
him,  he  being  a  clerk  here  in  a  store,  and  it  was  generally  supposed, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  drinking,  he  would  not  have  been  along  with  the 
party.  I  said  to  these  colored  men,  **  You  are  the  aggrieved  parties. 
Now  I  have  this  man  in  charge,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  take  Skullfield  to 
Baton  Rouge  and  put  him  in  jail,  I  will  do  so.  You  know  the  circum* 
stances  better  than  I  do,  and  if  you  want  him  released  you  can  have 
him  released.''  They  unanimously  agreed  that  they  were  so  disposed  to 
have  him  released,  and  he  was  released.  In  the  mean  time,  they  took 
him  out  and  gave  him  a  good  lecture.  The  whole  of  them  had  a  little 
something  to  say  to  him.  Each  one  of  them  told  him  he  had  got  io 
mighty  bad  company.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  think  such  a  thing  of 
him  before;  had  no  idea  he  would  be  guilty  of  any  such  thing  ot  the 
kind,  but  as  he  had  interceded  and  prevented  this  man  from  being 
whipped  to  death,  that  these  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  release  him, 
provided  he  would  never  be  caught  in  such  a  scrape  again. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  other  parties,  the  principals  in  this  affair  t-* 

The  WiTBESS.  Those  Toadvines  f 
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Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness..  We  beard  they  went  up  to  their  mother's  at  East 
Feliciaua.  We  sent  a  squad  of  men  np  to  East  Feliciana  at  twelio 
(^clock  at  night  to  see  if  we  conid  catch  them  np  there,  bnt  we  failed  to 
do  80.  We  were  on  the  lookout  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  men  since. 

Q.  They  made  their  escape  f — ^A.  Yes,  sJr.  If  they  have  been  about, 
I  never  beard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  case  of  lynching  in  your  neighborhood  f — A. 
Ko,  sir;  that  was  the  only  case  that  ever  occurred  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  parties  implicated  escaped 
the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  {Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature  f — A.  Zes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  eflForts  were  made  by  anybody  to  catch  the 
asaasaios  or  would  be  assassins  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q,  Do  yon  know  that  any  efibrts  were  made  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  efforts  being  made  to  catch  any  other 
asaassiDs  excepting  those  you  have  named  t  Just  tell  us  about  that. — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Benjamin  Morgan,  the  coroner  there  t — A.  Only  by 
repotation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  having  received  notice  from  some  person  not 
to  make  any  inquest  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  inquest  on  the  body  of  this  man  Jackson  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was.    I  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

Q.  Why  WAS  there  not ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  parties  in  power 
and  parties  in  office  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice  of  them  whatever. 
Tbey  seemed  rather  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  that  kind  than  to  look  into  it. 

Q.  What  had  they  to  do  with  this  young  man  killing  that  other 
yonog  man  t 

The  Witness.  What  had  they  to  do  with  it  ? 

Q.  The  parties  in  power,  what  had  they  to  do  with  it! — A.  Nothing^ 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Were  these  young  men  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  f — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  their  jiolitics. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  a  doubt. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  republicans? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  whether  they  were  republicans  or  democrats;  I  have 
no  idea.    1  have  never  given  it  a  thought. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  you  say  republicans  were  responsible  for 
these  two  yonng  men  abusing  those  two  old  men.  Can  you  give  me  any 
leason  at  all  for-itf — ^A.  It  seemed  really  so,  because  there  had  been 
several  acts  of  that  kind  before,  and  I  was  waiting  for  the  sheriff  to 
come  np;  it  was  his  duty 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  the  sheriff  and  inform  him  about  it? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not  go  to  the  sheriff. 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  for  the  sheriff? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  anybody  in  that  neighborhood  make  any  complaint  to  any 
legal  authority  whatever,  with  a  view  of  having  these  men  punished,  or 
have  they  done  so  since  ? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint. 
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Q.  I  ask  whether  any  complaint  was  made  to  the  legal  aathoritie6<— 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  Why  was  not  something  more  done  to  have  some  lawful  complaint 
against  the  parties  Y 

The  Witness.  Why  was  not  something  more  done  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes;  by  the  neighbors  who  knew  the  fact? — A. 
I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  useless.  They  never  pretended  to  exer- 
cise any  authority  up  there. 

Q.  How  could  they  exercise  any  authority  in  a  case  concerning  which 
they  were  not  informed  ? — A.  They  could  very  easily  exercise  authority, 
because  when  that  Mount  Pleasant  affair  broke  up  I  was  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant the  day  before,  and  Mr.  Foreman  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
at  home.     I  stated  I  was. 

Q.  I  asked  you  why  it  was  not. — A.  I  want  to  show  you  that  the 
sheriff  conld  have  got  help  if  he  wanted  to  get  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.  I  do  not  want  to  know  why 
you  didn't  want  to  do  it  in  any  other  case,  but  why  you  didn't  do  it  in 
this  case. — A.  That  is  the  only  case  which  came  under  my  observation. 
I  had  as  much  as  I  conld  do  to  attend  to  my  own  business  in  my  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  not  that  in  yonr  immediate  neighborhood  t 

The  Witness.  This* Jackson  affair! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  WiTNKSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  frankly  what  the  reason  was  that  you  did  not  go  to 
the  legal  authorities,  or  the  people  there  did  not  go  to  the  legal  author- 
ities, and  make  some  complaint?  Wh}'^  didn't  you  have  a  coronet's 
inquest!  Why  did  you  not  proceed  the  same  as  if  the  victim  had  l>een 
a  white  man  and  a  democrat,  instead  of  a  colored  man  and  a  republi- 
can I — A.  It  was  on  Captain  Mills's  place.  Had  that  been  on  my  place 
I  might  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  case.  1  think  I  took  enough  as 
it  was. 

Q.  This  man  was  killed  on  the  place  of  the  captain  of  this  ward  club  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  the  colored  people  became  pretty  enthusiastic  in  the 
democratic  cause  f 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lane  making  any  complaint  of  any  parties 
suspected  of  attempting  to  kill  him  t  You  were  asked  about  the  attempt 
to  kill  Lane,  and  if  you  knew  of  any  effort  to  find  out  who  it  was  who 
was  engaged  in  it.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  of  Lane  mak- 
ing any  complaint  before  any  officer  in  regard  to  the  parties  suspected 
of  attempting  to  kill  him  ! — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  did;  if  he  did  1  never 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  In  trying  to  bring  these  parties  to  trial  and  punishment  who  did 
the  killing  of  Jackson,  did  you  take  what  you  deemed  to  be  the  most 
certain  course  to  obtain  that  end  when  you  called  a  public  meeting  there 
and  organized  these  companies  to  make  pursuit!— A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  my  idea  aiK>nt  it. 

Q.  You  understood  any  man  had  a  right  to  arrest  a  murderer,  whether 
he  had  a  warrant  or  did  not  have  a  warrant ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  knew  who  he  was ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  had  good  reason  to  believe  who  he  was  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  having  heard  whether  Lane  lodged  any  corn- 
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plaint  against  anybody.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  iiifbrmutiou  that  led 
TOO  to  suppose  that  Lane  knew  who  the  parties  were  who  undertook  to 
kill  bim,  excepting  the  fact  that  they  were  democratj*  f — A.  I  never 
beard  anything  about  it  at  all.  I  am  fourteen  miles  above  there.  I 
never  go  to  Baton  Rouge  much  except  on  business. 

Q.  Yon  never  knew  anything  about  it  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  having  sent  up  to  East  Feliciana.  How  far 
ifttbat  from  where  you  lived  T — A.  Well,  I  suppose  East  Feliciana  was 
eighteen  miles.  1  reckon  s*>me  of  the  East  Feliciana  men  were  in  that 
meetuig. 

Q.  Where  did  you  send,  and  to  whom  f — A.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
men  were  instructe<l  to  go,  but,  I  think,  to  where  he  lived;  I  think  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jackson. 

Q.  Who  went  up  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  The  man  who  led  the  party 
was  a  man  that  lived  up  in  that  ward  by  the  name  of  Smith. 

Q.  You  say  a  party  who  live<l  in  the  neighborhood  went  up  there  and 
inquired  if  they  were  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all,  was  it  f — A.  He  went  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  he  said  he 
would  take  some  of  the  men  from  our  neighborhood  aud  go  up  there. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  men  from  your  neighborhood  that  you  know  off 
—A  Yes,  sir;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wall  from  my  brothei^s  planta- 
tion. 

(^  Anybody  else! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  took  anybody,  but  I 
heard  that  he  took  other  men.  They  went  up  there  uud  found  that  the 
marderers  were  gone;  so  th**y  reported. 

Q.  Has  anything  else  been  done,  to  your  knowledge  ! — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  that  anylwdy  has  went  up  there  since,  or  that 
anj  inquiries  have  been  made  about  these  murders  since  f — A.  1  have 
a^keti  the  question  frequently  mvself,  when  1  would  see  a  party  from 
tbat  neighborhooil,  it'  ihey  had  heard  anything  from  them,  and  they 
have  always  told  me  that  they  tiad  not. 

Q.  Tbat  is  all  that  has  beeu  done — these  simple  inquiries  f — A.  That 
is  all ;  that  is  all  they  could  do,  I  suppose. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  T.  YOUNG. 

New  Orleans,  January  10, 1877. 

J.  T.  YouNa  sworn  and  examined  as  follows: 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  iivet — Answer.  At  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  In  what  ward! — A.  In  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Are  yon  the  son  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Young! — A.  No,  sir;  a  nephew  of  his. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  ward  f — A.  I  have  been  living 
there,  I  suppose,  nearly  always. 

Q.  You  were  born  in  that  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  your  ward  t 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  any  political  clubs  while  there! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  which  party  did  you  act! — A.  The  democratic. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  clubs  were  there  to  your  ward,  to  your 
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knowledge? — A.  I  think  there  were  four,  bat  I  am  not  certain  there 
were.     I  think  three — four. 

Q.  Were  you  ii  meniber  of  any  one  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiere  did  the  club  of  which  you  were  a  member  meet? — A.  At 
Plain's  Store — northwestern  portion  of  the  ward. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  belonging  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  there  were  eighty  two,  but 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  any  colored  men  officers  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  offices  did  they  hold  in  it? — A.  There  were  three  vice  presi- 
dents, and  one  sergeant  alarms. 

Q.  The  sergeantat-arms  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  colored  men  who  were  officers  in  that  club. — 
A.  Mery  Williams  was  first  vice  president,  Charles  Goflf  was  second 
vice-president,  Roger  Williams  was  third  vice-president,  and  then  Ben 
Davis  was  sergeantat  arms. 

Q.  Were  the  two  Williamses  related  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  that  club  during  the 
canvass? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  once  a  week. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  the  club  organized? — A.  We  did  not  have  any 
particular  time ;  some  time  in  the  evening  at  four,  and  at  seven  in  the 
night. 

Q.  But  I  say  at  what  time  was  it  organized  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  time  exactly  it  was  organized. 

Q.  What  part  did  the  colored  members  of  that  club  take  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  what  interest  did  they  take  in  it  ? 

The  Witness.  What  interest  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  what  part  did  they  take  in  your  proceed- 
ings; what  interest  did  they  manifest  in  them? — A.  They  manifested  a 
great  interest. 

Q.  What  part  did  they  take  ?  Did  they  do  any  of  the  speaking?— A. 
They  did  most  of  the  speaking. 

Q.  What  number  of  white  members  were  there  in  that  club?— A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  About  ?^A.  There  was  not  many.  There  was  not  more  than 
about  ten,  I  suppose.  The  whites  did  not  join  generally ;  they  only  en- 
listed without  attending. 

Q.  There  were  not  more  than  ten  members? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
not  counted  in  the  eighty -two.    There  were  eighty-two  colored  men. 

Q.  Something  like  one  hundred  in  all,  in  point  of  numbers  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  on  the  day  of  election  t — A.  I  voted  at  Am- 
brosia. 

Q.  At  the  fourth -ward  poll  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  the  colored  members  of  the  club,  how  many  of  them  voted 
at  the  fourth  ward  poll  that  day? 

The  Witness.  Ot  our  club  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  1  could  not  tell.  There  was  some  who  voted  at  the 
fifth-ward  poll. 

Q.  Was  there  any  coercion  or  compulsion  used,  or  threats  made  use 
of,  to  control  or  influence  the  colored  men  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
in  that  ward  to  your  knowledge? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  members  of  the  club,  were  any  of  them  influenced  by  that 
means  of  any  kind  to  join  the  democratic  club^  or  to  unite  with  the  deffl* 
ocratic  party? — ^A.  None  in  the  world. 
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Q.  How  loDg  were  you  at  the  polls  that  day! — A.  I  weut  there  about 
seven  aod  remaiued  there  all  day. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  all  day  uutil  the  close  of  the  polls  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  during  any  part  of  the  time  that  the  vote  was 
being  counted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long! — A.  I  was  there  the  whole  time  the  vote  was  counted. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  in  the  capacity  there  that  day  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  election  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  you,  during  the  time  on  the  day  of  election, 
while  you  were  at  the  polls;  were  you  up  near  the  vicinity  of  the  polls  I 
—A.  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time.  I  was  knocking  around  through  the 
crowd  in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  day  at  the  polls  that  in  any  manner 
tended  to  interfere  with  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election  1 — A.  Noth- 
ing that  I  saw  or  heard  of.     I  did  not  hear  of  anything. 

Q.  Any  attempt  made  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  any  tickets! — A. 
Xo,  sir.  I  had  democrauc  tickets  and  republican  tickets,  both.  I  got 
Hiera  from  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  1  gave  several 
of  the  republican  voters  republican  tickets. 

Q.  You  got  them  from  whom  ! — A.  Mr.  Le  Blanc. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  give  to  any  man,  colored  or  white,  a  republican 
ticket,  who  wanted  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  manner  to  prevent  their  circulation  ! — A.  None  in  the 
world.  They  were  circulated  freely  at  our  poll ;  that  is,  to  those  who 
wished  to  vote  them. 

Q.  W^«8  there  anything  to  prevent  all  of  the  qualified  electors  of  that 
pariiiih  who  were  attending  that  poll  that  day  from  voting  at  that  place; 
auytbing  done  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so! — A.  No,  sir;,  nothing 
tbatl  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meetings  in  any  other  wards  than 
JOQT  own  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  About  twenty-eight. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  order  known  as  208! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  lived  in  the  fourth  ward.  What  was  the  vote  in  that 
ward  at  the  election  before  this! — A.  We  had  a  democratic  migority,  I 
think,  of  a  few  votes. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  at  this  last  election  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember 
exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  somewhere  near  three  thousand  majority. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  vote! — A.  There  was  a  republican  vote. 

Q.  What  was  it  at  this  last  election  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  About  how  much  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  about  seven  votes. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  votes  cast ;  do  you  know  ! — A.  Well,  no,  sir. 
I  know  some  who  voted  it,  but  I  do  not  know  all ;  I  know  all  but  one. 

Q.  Were  the  parties  who  cast  it,  all  but  two  or  three,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion officers  at  the  poll ! — A.  The  two  commissioners  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  the  five  were  parties  that  lived  around  there.  I  know 
fonr  of  the  parties;  one  of  them  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  John  Jackson,  who  was  killed  in  the  fourth  ward! — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  heiird  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Paul  Johnson,  who  was  killed  there  !— A.  No,  sir. 
1  never  heard  that  Paul  Johnson  was  killed ;  I  heard  that  he  was  taken 
off.  ^ 

Q-  When  was  your  first  club-meeting  held! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q  Was  it  alter  Paul  Johnson  was  taken  away  and  never  heard  from, 
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or  was  it  before! — A.  I  do  not  know.    The  supposition  there  with  qb 
was  that  he  was  taken  off  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  state  that  again. 

The  Witness.  Which ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Just  repeat  what  yon  said  about  Paul  Johnson. — 
A.  The  supposition,  in  our  portion  of  the  ward,  was  that  he  was  taken 
off  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  For  what  reason  f — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  reason  was  given  for  the  republicans  taking  him  off? — ^A. 
They  thought  it  was  done  to  influence  the  election. 

Q.  W^ho  did  you  ever  hear  make  that  remark  f — A.  I  could  not  telL 
That  was  the  general  report  around. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  in  particular  say  so  f — A.  1  could  not 
tell ;  it  was  the  general  report. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  yourself? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so?  Is  that  your  opinion,  that  he  was  taken  off  in 
that  way  by  the  republicans  to  influence  the  election  ? — A.  I  would  as 
soon  think  it  was  republicans  as  democrats  or  bull-dozers,  or  whatever 
you  term  them,  from  the  fact  that  I  never  heard  of  the  like  ever  being 
done  before. 

Q.  Ton  think  it  was  done  by  the  bulldozers,  as  they  were  termed ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  just  remarked  that  I  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  was  done  by  bull-dozers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  bulldozers  or  not. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  colored  people  when  he  was  taken 
away  in  that  manner  and  never  heard  of  afterward  ? — A.  There  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  talk  around  there  with  us.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
influenced  them  around  us  at  all.  It  was  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  ward,  about  eleven  miles  from  me,  near  abouts. 

Q.  Was  it  not  talked  of  among  the  colored  people? — A.  Not  a  great 
deal  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  one  Henderson  Pointer  who  was  killed  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Henderson  who  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Henderson  Pointer  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Payne  who  was  killed  ? — ^A.  No,  i^ir. 

Q.  Did  you  kuow  of  Major  Selve  who  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  Johnson  Stewart  who  was  killeil  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  your  idea  is  that  this  man  was  taken  off  by  the  repob- 
licans  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that; 
I  do  not  think  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it  ? — A.  1  think  I  said  that  it  was  the 
general  impression.  You  asked  me  my  opinion,  and  I  told  yon  I  did  not 
know,  or  did  not  form  much  of  an  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  I 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  the  e^se  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  do  or  not.    I  would  as  soon  think  it  was  them  as  any  one  else. 

Q  You  would  as  leave  think  it  was  the  republicans  as  any  one  else?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  to  vote  the  democrado 
ticket? 

The  Witness.  To  vote  the  democratic  ticket  t   No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  republican  ticket,  rather? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  keep  them 
from  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  republicans  lose  in  that  ward  from  the  previous 
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dectioB ;  from  tbe  last  previous  election  t — A.  According  to  tbe  retarn- 
io^-board  tbej  bave  not  lost  anytbing. 

Q.  Bat  bow  much  on  tbe  vote  as  you  claim  it  ongbt  to  be? — A.  I  do 
DOt  know.  *  How  mucb  tbey  did  lose  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  do  not  know  exactly  tbe  majority  tbat  tbe  democrats 
gained. 

Q.  Well,  tbe  democratic  majority  was  so  decisive  at  tbis  election  tbat 
it  showed  tbat  if  tbe  republicans  took  away  Paul  Jobnson  to  get  tbe 
people  to  vote  tbe  repuWican  ticket  it  was  not  a  very  great  success. — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  exactly  to  vote  tbe  republican  ticket,  but  it  was 
to  show  intimidation  and  tbrow  out  tbe  parish. 

Q.  To  throw  it  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucb  majority  did  the  republicans  hate  in  the  last  election 
bot  one  in  tbe  parish  ? 

The  Witness.  Tbe  election  before  this  last  one  t 

Senator  Wadlbtgh.  Yes. 

Tbe  WiTNKSS.  That  was  a  kind  of  contested  election. 

Q.  How  much  was  tbe  majority  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell 
yoo. 

Q.  Was  it  over  a  thousand  t — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Has  tbe  ward  ever  gone  democratic  until  now? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do 
not  believe  it  has.    That  is,  before  these  last  two  contested  elections. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  think  that  the  republicans  went  to  work  to  get  the 
vote  of  a  republican  parish  thrown  out  ? — A.  It  was  no  longer  a  repub- 
lican parish,  from  the  fact  tbat  tbe  colored  men  bad  come  over  to  the 
democratic  side  in  such  great  numbers  as  no  longer  to  bave  it  considered 
a  rppoblican  parish. 

Q.  What  mnrders  and  outrages' were  committed  after  your  club  was 
<n^uized? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  that  you  know  off 

The  Witness.  Alter  it  was  organized  t 

Seuator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  murders  and  outrages  were  committed  before  tbe  organ- 
ization of  yonr  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  did  the  republicans  know,  before  you  organized  your 
clabs,  or  begun  tbe  canvass  that  tbey  were  going  to  be  beat  in  the 
canvass,  when  they  bad  always  carried  tbe  election  before! 

Tbe  Witness.  How  was  that  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  ask  you  bow  it  was  tbat  tbe  republicans  sup- 
posed tbat  they  were  going  to  be  beaten  in  a  parish  where  they  bad 
always  heretofore  carried  the  election  ? 

A.  It  was  tbe  general  talk  all  around  with  the  colored  people  long 
before  we  started  tbe  canvass,  that  they  intended  no  longer  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  before? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exact.  But  long  before  tbe 
election  was  spoken  of.    It  must  bave  been  fully 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  to  talk  about  tbe  election  in  tbe  way  you 
name!— A.  Over  a  year  or  more  before  the  election. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  tbat  tbese  people  were  killed  in  your  parisb  to 
keep 

Senator  McDonald.  I  tblnk,  Mr.  Chairman 

Tbe  Witness.  O,  no ;  you  are  getting  my  testimony  mixed  up ;  I  did 
not  Hay  nothing  of  tbat  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  tbe  attempted  assassini^tion  of  Mr. 
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Lane  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  heard  of  it.    It  is  about  twenty-odd  mfles 
from  Baton  Bouge. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  these  bulldozers  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  any  of  them  was  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  who  any  of  them  were  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  did.    I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bob  McClelland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whs  he  supposed  to  be  a  bull-dozer  f — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  them  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  un- 
derstood that  Powers  was  at  the  head  of  them. 

Q.  Frank  Powers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  East  Feliciana  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  them  in  your  parish  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
who  was. 

Q.  Did  not  Bob  McClelland  live  in  your  parish  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Camena  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  supposed  to  belong  to  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  talked  of,  that  they  did  belong  to  them  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  heard  anything  about  it;  snoh  as  that.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  leaders ;  such  as  McClelland  and  Powers. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 
Up  in  our  portion  of  the  ward  we  did  not  have  any  such  thing  as  bull- 
dozers, unless  they  happen  to  slip  io. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  portion  of  the  fourth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  ward  border  on  the  parish  of  East  Flliciana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  supposed  that  the  bull  dozers  came  over  from  there  t— 
A,  Sometimes  they  did. 

Q.  Did  the  Camena  boys  live  far  from  East  Feliciana  f — A.  Five  or 
ten  miles.  The  bull  dozers  I  am  speaking  about  were  composed  of  re- 
publicjins  as  well  as  other  parties,  and  the  most  of  the  trouble  with  us 
was  committed  by  republican  buU-dozers. 

Senator  McDonald;  I  submit  that  this  is  asking  the  witness  for  ru- 
mor merely. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Bradley  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  of  him  ;  I  did  not 
know  him. 

Q.  How  far  did  McClelland  live  from  you  f— A.  He  lived  about  five 
or  six  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  bull-dozing  done  around 
us  was  done  by  republican  niggers. 

Q.  Who! 

The  Witness.  Who! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  who  were  the  republican  niggers  t 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified,  under  oath,  that  all  the  bull-dozing  was 
done  by  **  republican  negroes.'' — A.  No;  you  misunderstand  me.  I 
said  immediately  around  our  portion  of  the  ward. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  names  f 

The  Witness.  The  names  of  the  bull-dozers  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Philip  Beshersf— A  No, 
sir;  Philip  Breschears  ? 

Senator  Wableioh.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  fh)m  him  t^-A.  About  seven  miles. 
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Q.  Was  he  represented  as  beloDgiDg  to  the  bulldozers f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  supposed  to  be  demo- 
cratic. 

Q,  Dojoa  know  Edward  Davis! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Jos.  Carpenter  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  yoQ  know  Geo.  Carr  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jos.  McKittrick  f 

Tbe  Witness.  He  lives  in  Baton  Rouge! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  lives  in  East  Baton  Eouge  Parish. 

A  I  know  of  a  McKittrick  in  Baton  Bouge,  but  I  do  not  know 
▼hetber  his  name  is  Joe  or  not. 

Q.  Did  these  murders  frighten  the  colored  people  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  from  all  you  saw  and  all  you  heard  ! — 
A  I  do  not  think  they  frightened  them  around  with  us  any. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  that  they  did  not! — A.  From  the  way 
they  talked  with  me;  from  the  way  they  expressed  themselves. 

Q.  Did  they  talk  with  you  about  it ! — A.  When  there  was  a  report 
tbey  would  speak  of  it. 

Q.  Dow  many  polls  did  you  have  in  your  ward  on  election-day  ! — A. 
Only  one, 

Q.  Those  who  lived  in  the  fourth  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Did  they  vote  there  generally  !^A.  Yes,  sir  5  generally  ;  but  they 
did  not  all  vote  there  that  day. 

Q.  Were  any  certificates  issued  to  them  after  they  voted  in  your 
ward  ? — A.  Not  a  member  of  my  club  got  a  certificate. 

TESTIMONY  OP  GRANVILLE  N.  PEIRCE. 

Graivyille  N.  Peiege  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  reside  in  the  parish  of 
£ji8t  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there  ! — A.  I  have  lived  there  continu- 
ously for  the  last  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  ward  do  you  live  in  ! — A.  In  the  third  ward, 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  That  of  a  planter. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  in  Baton  Rouge  previous  to  the  canvass 
at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Stale  whether  yon  had  a  man  on  your  place  by  the  name  of  Charlie 
Eobertson  !— A.  I  had. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  ! — A.  As  far  as  I  know  the  character 
of  Uie  man,  he  was  a  quiet,  peaceable,  and  industrious  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  against  him  ! — A.  Make  a  distinction 
between  knowing  and  hearsay,  please;  you  put  both  questions  to- 
gether. 

Q.  You  say  he  was!— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
good  man. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ! — A.  About  nine  years. 

Q.  State  whether  he  had  worked  on  your  place. — A.  He  had  worked 
on  my  place  almost  continuously  for  the  nine  years  previous  to  his  mur- 
der. 

Q.  State  all  yon  know  in  relation  to  his  murder. — A.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1876,  on  Thursday  morning,  one  of  the  neighbors,  a  Mr. 
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Morgan,  passing  by  the  place  a  short  time  before  daylight,  made 
such  a  noise  that  I  went  out  in  my  night  underdrees,  and  he  asked  me 
if  any  disturbance  had  been  on  the  place  during  the  night.  I  said,  '*No; 
none  that  I  knew  of."  He  then  told  me  that  there  was  a  colored  maD 
belonging  to  the  place  hanging  to  a  tree  at  the  forks  of  a  cross  road.  I 
immediately  dressed  myseU  and  proceeded  to  the  place  designated.  I 
found  a  man  hanging  over  the  fence  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  I  felt  him. 
and  found  that  he  was  dead  ;  cold. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  you  lived  ! — A.  It  was  about  ooe 
mile;  I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Was  it  on  your  plantation  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  on  the  comer  of 
the  forest;  a  portion  of  the  plantation. 

Q.  What  was  ascertained  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  his  murder,  and 
the  parties  by  whom  it  was  committed,  if  anything? — A.  ^Nothing  has 
ever  been  divulged  in  relation  to  the  pailies  who  did  it ;  no  positive 
evidence. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  this  murder  there  were  numer- 
ous whippings,  and  outrages  and  murders  committed  in  the  ward  and 
parish. — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many. 

Q.  What  was  the  term  that  was  used  to  designate  the  parties  by  whom 
these  outrages  were  committed  f — A.  At  that  time  I  had  not  beartl  the 
use  of  the  word  ^' bull  dozers ;"  **  regulars"  was  the  terra  used  then. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  any  of  those  parties. — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  no  intimation  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  heard  any  reason  given  for  the  qiurder 
of  Charles  Robertson. — A.  I  have  never  heard  any  evidence  for  some 
time  afterward,  and  by  continually  pressing  upon  some  colored  men 
on  the  plrtce,  and  since,  by  the  evidence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  from  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  who  has  spent  several  winters  with  me,  and  to  whom  I 
have  sold  a  small  farm  near  by  me,  on  his  return  this  winter,  with  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject,  he  told  me — he  left,  however,  a  few 
days  before  the  hanging  of  this  man — in  conversation  since  his  return 
he  told  me 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  object  to  that. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  can  go  ou  briefly  and  state  what  he  said. 

The  Witness.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  conversation  with  a  boy  a 
few  days  before  he  left,  and  he  had  gotten  into  an  altercation  abont 
some  one  killing  his  dogs  in  the  woods  and  that  he  had  retaliated  by 
killing  all  the  dogs  he  could  iind  in  the  woods.  Then,  upon  further 
investigation,  I  found  that  he  had  been  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  had 
'gotten  into  a  personal  difficulty  with  some  of  his  neighbors  in  relation 
to  hunting. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  eflbrts  being  made  to  secure  the  murderers!— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  prosecuted  ? — ^A.  This  was  in  February.  In 
April  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury.  The  main  witness, 
'  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  was  summoned,  but  she  had  moved  from  tbe 
parish.  She  got  frightened,  and  moved  over  on  what  is  called  Gros- 
stead,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  do  not  know  what  further  action 
the  grand  jury  took.  It  is  a  secret  body,  and  I  do  not  know  what  tbe 
proceedings  were.  I  was  examined  as  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Q.  Was  any  indictment  found  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  1  do  not  know  what  was  the  result  of  the  grand 
jury — what  their  action  was. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  delay  in  commencing  the  prosecution  on  acconnt 
of  the  absence  of  the  judge  and  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  absent,  did  you  understand! — A.  The  parish 
judge  had  been  deposed  by  the  people,  and  the  sheriff"  had  been  deposed. 

Q.  They  had  been  driven  away  f  You  do  not  mean  deposed  law- 
fally ! — ^A.  No,  sir  5  they  had  been  forced  oat  of  office  by  the  people. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  they  had  been  forced  out  of  office  by  the  people,  and  the 
governor  had  not  filled  their  places!  Was  that  the  case? — A.  The 
governor  had  not. 

Q.  After  the  parties  had  been  forced  out  of  office,  the  governor  had 
not  filled  their  places.  Had  he  made  any  appointments  of  any  other  per- 
sons to  take  their  places  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  had  not  appointed  any. 

Q.  He  (lid  later,  did  be  not,  appoint  iJudge  Shorten  ? — A.  It  was  a 
long  time  afterward. 

Q.  And  appointed  a  new  sheriff"  f — A.  He  appointed  a  new  sheriff  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  judge. 

Q.  And  no  prosecutions  could  be  commenced  because  there  was  no 
officer  10  prosecute  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  district  judge,  however,  in  that  district,  was  there 
not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  he  lived? — A.  He  lived  near  the  town  of 
Plaqnemine,  in  West  Bntou  Rouge,  or  near  the  line  of  West  Baton  liouge 
and  Iberville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  boy,  as  you  call  him,  Charlie  Robertson,  yoa 
had  understood,  had  gotten  into  a  difficulty,  with  some  other  boys. 
Were  ibey  colored  or  white  boys  that  he  got  into  a  difficulty  with  ? — A. 
I  did  not  Hay  lioys :  I  said  some  of  the  neighbors. 

Q.  Neighliors;  were  they  colored  or  white  f — A.  They  were  white. 

Q.  That  difficulty  was,  as  you  understood  it,  because  of  you  having 
killed  some  of  their  dogs? — A.  They  had  killed  his  dogs,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  And  he  had  retaliated  and  killed  some  of  their  dogs  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  understood  that  he  had  been  hunting  in  the  woods; 
liuntin^  in  the  woods  for  what  ? — A.  For  hogs. 

Q.  For  hogs  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ! — A.  No,  sir;  all  my  people 
bad  hops.  I  encouraged  ihem  to  raise  hogs,  so  that  they  would  not  take 
otlifr  people's. 

Q.  Was  this  bunting  authorized  or  unauthorized  f — A.  The  law  re- 
quired all  parties  hunting  in  the  woods  should  be  accompanied  by  two 
freeholders. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  hunting  in  violation  of  that  law! — A.  So  it  was 
said.    1  knew  nothing  about  it,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  learned,  upon  making  those  inquiries  you  speak 
off— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Charlie  had  been  living  on  this  place  for  some 
time !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  taken  any  part  in  politics? — A.  No, sir;  be  was  a  very 
quiet  and  retired  man  in  his  disposition.    He  was  a  very  thrifty  man. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  a  democrat? — A.  Because  he  was 
rather  a  favorite  in  my  family,  and  he  was  a  partner  of  mine,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.    We  were  working  on  shares,  and  I  frequently  had 
conversations  with  him.    He  never  meddled  with  politics,  or  anything  of 
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that  kind  that  I  knew  of.    I  do  Dot  think  that  he  voted  at  all  in  1874. 
In  1872, 1  think  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  ticket  he  would  have  voted  if  he  lived  to 
vote  at  this  election! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  have 
voted  at  this  election. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  not  vote  at  all  at  the  last  election  f — A.  That  is, 
the  hist  election  previous  to  his  death. 
Q.  In  1874,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  I  always  voted  the  democratic 
tii'.ket. 

Q.  Now,  how  was  it ;  what  effect  did  this  have  on  the  colored  people— 
the  killing  of  this  party? — A.  It  created  a  panic  that  almost  broke  the 
place  up. 

Q.  To  what  did  they  attribute  his  death? — A.  These  outrages  being 
committed  so  secretly  and  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  nobody 
was  suspecting  anything  of  the  kind^  that  it  increased  the  panic  to  a 
great  extent. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  colored  people  believe,  did  they  suppose,  that  these 
outrages  had  anything  to  do  with  politics?  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to 
whether  the  fact  is  so  or  not,  but  as  to  what  their  belief  was  about  it.— 
A.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  fussing  and  difficulty  at  the  previous 
election,  during  the  September  riots,  between  the  w^iites  and  the  blacks, 
and  the  iuuorant,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  much  idea  about  govern- 
ment. They  seem  to  be  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  left  their  houses 
an.und  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place  and  flocked  up  around  the  dwelling- 
iious<*.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  in  the  world  except  to  get 
away. 
Q.  They  were  frightened  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  panic  among  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  panic- 
stricken. 

Q.  Was  that  the  eff'ect  of  these  outrages  committed  there  prior  to  the 
last  election  J — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  were  paralyzed  with  terror? — A.  Around  me  they  were. 
Q.  Did  they  or  not  have  the  feeling  that  they  must  have  protection, 
and  must  have  safety  from  other  source  than  their  own  strength  ?  Was 
that  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people,  that  they  must  rely  on  the  whites 
to  protect  them  from  murder  and  outrage? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  si)eaking 
of  the  rural  colored  people.  I  know  nothing  about  the  city  people. 
The  rural  colored  people  look  to  the  General  Government  for  protection 
whenever  they  get  into  trouble ;  they  think  it  is  General  Grant.  They 
think  the  Government  is  supreme  and  omnipotent,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  protect  them ;  and  as  their  expectations  were  not  real- 
ized, they  became  despondent.  They  lost  faith  in  the  Government  to  a 
certain  degree. 

Q.  When  they  found  that  the  Government  did  not  protect  them,  was 
the  tendency  of  these  outrages  to  make  them  seek  protection  from  the 
white  neighbors,  was  it  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  that  operate  in  the  election  ?  Did  it  or  not  operate  to  in- 
duce them  to  vote  the  ticket  that  their  whit«  neighbors  voted  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  their  protection  ?  Now  answer  me  directly  what  jou 
think  about  it. — A.  After  the  murder  of  these  men,  the  tendency  was 
to  lean  to  the  whites.  They  all  signed  a  petition  to  Governor  Kellogg 
to  put  good  officers  in  the  parish  offices.  Governor  Kellogg  failing  to 
com])ly  with  their  request,  they  were  then  left  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  when  General  Nicholls  accepted  the  nomination  for 
governor,  and  at  a  barbecue  on  the  30th  of  September  pledged  himself 
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to  protect  the  people,  they  accepted  that,  as  the  impression  amongst 
them  was  that  the  Kellogg  government  would  not  protect  them.  That 
is  the  feeling  of  my  colored  people. 

Q.  Was  that  ased  as  an  argument  with  them,  that  if  they  voted  the 
deiDOcratic  ticket  the  democrats  would  protect  them  from  these  out- 
rages?—A.  I  do  not  know  what  others  did.  That  was  not  exactly  the 
argameot  that  I  used. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Peirce,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  yourself  gave  them 
to  QDderstaud  that  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  the  parties  who 
cofflmitted  these  outrages  would  be  less  likely  tocommitthem  than  if  they 
voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  I  stated  distinctly  to  the  people, for  my 
own  part,  that  I  believed  that  General  Nicholls  would  fulfill  the  pledge 
he  had  uia<le  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their  rights 
and  privileges;  and  it  the  other  government  failed  to  do  so,  I  saw  no 
other  course  to  follow,  either  for  myself  or  for  them,  if  we  wished  to 
have  peace  and  quiet  in  the  parish.  That  was  the  line  of  argument  I 
osed. 

Q.  The  line  of  argument  was  that  they  must  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  iu  order  to  obtain  peace  from  those  who  were  molesting  them  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  object  was  to  have  them  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  party,  in  order  that  they  might  have  efficient  officers  to  carry 
otit  the  law  ;  that  the  sherifiF  would  not  go  out  in  the  country  to  make 
any  arrests,  when  he  was  notified  to  that  effect.  On  one  occasion,  two 
parties,  two  deputy  sheriflfj^,  were  sent  into  the  country  to  make  arrests 
of  parties  who  had  committed  outrages  in  my  neighborhood.  They 
were  found  lying  drunk  at  the  roadside,  in  a  state  of  ntter  incapacity 
to  get  op.  The  negroes  seeing  this,  and  finding  that  there  was  nobody 
that  they  could  appeal  to  to  protect  them,  after  hearing  what  they  did 
hear  from  General  NichoUs,  were  naturally  more  alive  to  the  advice  of 
the  whites. 

Q-  Were  protection -papers  given  them  in  your  ward  ? — A.  Not  on  the 
day  of  the  election ;  they  were  given  them  about  a  week  afterward. 

Q.  What  were  those  papers  given  for? — A.  As  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tioii— :i  certificate  of  membership — a  letter  showing  that  they  were 
democrats  and  in  favor  of  placing  the  country  nnder  government. 

Q-  Did  or  did  not  the  colored  people  understand  that  those  papers 
wonld  l)e  a  protection  to  them  against  the  bull-dozers  I — A.  Not  exactly 
that.  It  was  giving  them  to  understand  that  wherever  they  went  this 
wonld  be  for  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  white  persons,  and  if  they 
wanted  employment,  or  got  into  trouble  in  any  way,  they  wonld  have 
some  to  go  to  for  advice  and  assistance  by  virtue  of  having  that  letter 
of  introduction. 

Q.  Before  the  election  came  off,  was  it  understood  that  protection  and 
assistance  would  be  given  them  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  any  extent.  These  papers  were  gotten  out  a  few  days 
before  the  election. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  colored  people,  before  the  election,  were 
given  to  understand,  in  any  way,  that  such  protection  and  assistance 
38  these  papers  promise  should  be  given  if  they  would  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  assurance  as 
that  was  given.  The  protection  pledged  to  them  at  all  the  meetings  I 
attended  was  this:  The  government  had  utterly  failed  to  execute  the 
laws,  failed  to  protect  the  people  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  failed  to  give  them  schools,  and  the  country  was  fast  drifting 
into  anarchy;  but  if  they  would  assist  the  white  people  iu  their  efforts 
to  place  good  men  in  office,  law  and  order  would  once  more  prevail  and 
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they  would  be  protected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  the  same  as  the  whites. 

Q.  Were  not  these  protection-papers  issued  in  pnrsnance  of  the 
pledges  to  which  you  have  referred? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  given 
nither  as  the  formal  organization  of  the  party,  rather  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  future  result  or  use  of  them. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  whether  it  was  or  was  not  understood  that  those 
papers  were  given  to  the  colored  people  to  be  shown. — A.  Of  course,  if 
they  got  into  trouble,  these  papers  would  serve  to  show  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  organization,  and  were  recognized  as  good  men. 

Q.  In  order  to  entitle  a  colored  man  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  was 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  good  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  rejected  from  your  club  or  from  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  for  want  of  goodness  ! — A.  There  was  one  case  of  a  man 
being  rejected  because  he  was  a  suspicious  character. 

Q.  Suspicious  in  what  respect  f — A.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
charged  with  stealing.    That  was  not  in  my  club,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  liuow  anything  about  the  case  except  from  hearsay  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  such  case  occur  within  your  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
.     Q.  Then,  if  there  was  no  investigation  into  their  character,  and  no 
requireraentB  as  to  goodness,  how  could  these  certificates  that  they  had 
joined  eft'ect  much  f — A.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  it 
is  never  too  late  for  men  to  repent. 

Q.  When  a  vicious  man  joined  a  democratic  club,  did  you  regard  that 
as  a  relormatiou  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  1  do  say,  however, 
that,  according  to  my  view  in  this  political  canvass,  the  democratic 
party  was  the  party  of  reform ;  and  if  anybody  wished  to  join  in  this 
reform  movement,  he  was,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  party. 

Q.  Did  you  give  these  certificates  to  all  who  joined  the  democratic 
club  ? — A.  I  did  not  give  them  out,  and  was  not  present  when  they  were 
given  out,  except  a  very  few. 

Q.  Were  they  given  out  to  good  men  ? — A.  They  were  as  good  as  the 
average  of  citizens.  I  do  not  know  anything  against  any  of  them  in 
particular.  They  were  average  good  men  as  there  are  in  any  other 
political  club  or  organization. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  not,  mean  by  that,  that  they  were  good  and  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  same  as  other  folks! — A.  They  were 
voters.  There  was  no  examination  about  the  character  of  anybody ; 
but  we  had  suflfered  so  much  in  that  parish  from  the  bad  administration 
of  the  law,  and  the  inefficieqcy  and  profligacy  of  the  Kellogg  oflftcials, 
that  we  were  making  that  last  effort  to  redeem  the  parish,  and  placed 
the  very  best  men  we  had  before  the  people  as  candidates,  and  then 
asked  the  colored  i>eople  to  assist  us  in  putting  those  men  into  office,  be- 
lieving that  then  peace  and  order  would  be  maintained.  The  candi- 
dates who  run  for  the  various  offices,  and  particularly  the  candidate  for 
sheriff,  pledged  himself  that  if  the  humblest  man  in  the  parish  appealed 
to  him  for  protection,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  would  arrest  the  party 
wronging  him,  whoever  he  might  be,  or  drive  him  from  the  State.  On 
this  assurance,  and  the  pledge  of  General  Nicholls,  the  colored  \)eople 
gave  their  names — every  one  in  my  neighborhood — to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  question  you  thought  you 
were  answering  when  you  made  that  last  answer  I — ^A.  I  am  not  much 
accustomed  to  being  on  the  witness  stand,  and  it  is  very  confusing  tome. 
You  must  excuse  me, 
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Q.  Do  yon  or  do  yon  not  remember  what  qaestion  yoa  were  attempt- 
ing to  answer  when  you  made  that  last  si>eech  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  5 
I  am  trying  to  do  this :  I  am  trying  to  prevent  yon  from  patti^^g  me 
into  a  false  position  by  means  of  your  sharp  questions.  You  are  about 
tbe  shrewdest  man  to  cross-examine  a  witness  that  it  has  been  my  luck 
to  see.  You  ask  the  qaestiou,  you  know,  in  so  many  different  shnpes 
that  you  have  got  me  pretty  badly  mixed  up.  I  thiuk  if  you  would 
come  np  to  Baton  Rouge  you  would  very  soon  get  all  the  law-practice 
there  is  iu  the  parish.  Colonel  Herrou  is  our  best,  and  you  lie  over  him 
ooDsiderably. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee,  now, 
whether,  when  you  gave  that  answer,  you  remembered  what  question 
you  were  answering  1— A.  I  di«l  not;  you  confused  me. 

Q.  When  we  got  oflF  upon  this  little  episode,  wo  were  discussing  the 
policy  of  the  democratic  party  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
protection  promised  to  the  colored  people  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  and  the  papers  which  were  given  them.  You  state  that  the  pa- 
pers were  given  them  to  show  the  parties  to  whom  they  might  exhibit 
them  that  they  wei-e  good  men ;  still,  you  say,  no  examination  was 
made  into  their  characters  when  they  were  admitted,  and  that  practi- 
cally you  admitted  everybody  who  applied.  Now,  what  I  wish  you  to 
tell  as  is,  in  what  consisted  the  goodness  you  gave  the  certificate  off — 
A.  I  am  not  exactly  a  Yankee,  but  I  believe  I  am  a  descendant  of  one, 
and  if  you  hav^e  no  objection  I  will  answer  the  question  by  asking  an- 
other. Is  it  not  your  custom  in  the  North  when  a  person  comes  to  you 
and  asks  to  be  employed  as  a  servant  to  inquire  of  him  for  a  recom- 
mendation from  his  former  employer  t  I  know  that  used  to  bethecustom 
op  North  when  I  was  there.  Now  we  wanted  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  the  dei)lorabie  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  parish,  where  petty  thievery  was  carried  on  con- 
stantly and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  raise  hardly  any  stock  at 
all.  We  wanted  to  distinguish  between  those  who  wanted  that  state  of 
lawlessness  perpetuated  and  those  who  wished  to  bring  about  an  or- 
derly state  of  affairs  in  the  parish  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Q.  Yon  took  it  for  granted  that  a  man  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  was  a  man  of  good  character,  did  you  not  f — A.  No,  sir  5  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  reform  and  was  entitled  to  be  encouraged. 

Q.  Encouraged  in  what  way? — A.  By  giving  him  employment,  as- 
wsting  him  in  case  he  got  into  trouble,  and  more  particularly  than  any- 
thing else,  to  prevent  him  from  being  ostracized  by  his  own  party  or  his 
own  color — his  own  people. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  colored 
man  from  being  ostracized  by  his  own  people  for  voting  the  democratic 
ticket,  you  gave  him  a  certificate  that  he  did  vote  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  And  that  prevented  him  from  being  ostracized! — A.  No,  sir;  but 
that  brought  him  within  the  pale  of  our  associ<ation,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  ostracized.  A  colored  man  up  in  that  country,  if  he  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  was  actually  turned  out  of  the  church  for  it,  if  he 
belonged  to  the  church.  I  had  several  instances  of  that  kind  on  my 
own  place.  We  wanted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  own  people.  That  was  one  grand  object  we 
had  in  view. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  people  any  advice  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  them  your  opinion  of  the  regulating,  hanging, 
and  shooting  of  the  colored  people  f — A.  I  did.  ,    ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  tbem  that  that  was  done,  as  yoa  believed,  in  order  to 
have  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  not  ex- 
actly* of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  anything  that  was,  in  substance,  that  the  rega- 
latiiig — hanging  and  shooting — was  done  in  order  to  have  them  vote 
the  (leraoLTatic  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  tell  them  about  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f — A. 
I  told  them  it  was  the  only  chance  of  suppressing  this  thing. 

Q.  What  thing? — A.  This  regulating  and  murdering  and  whipping 
of  people. 

Q.  Uow  did  you  happen  to  tell  them  that  the  only  chance  to  suppress 
these  things  was  for  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Because, 
by  votiug  the  democratic  ticket,  they  would  secure  the  election  of  good 
men,  and  then  there  would  be  laws  passed  in  regard  to  the  various  va- 
rieties of  thieving  that  had  brought  about  this  regulating,  and  the  laws 
would  be  faithfully  executed.  As  things  had  been,  there  was  no  law, 
virtually  no  law ;  for  the  law  was  not  executed,  and,  consequently,  there 
was  no  protection  whatever  tor  person  or  })roperty  in  the  parish.  I 
tried  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  myself,  in  some  instances.  1  utterly 
^failed  on  some  occasions,  and  was  put  to  a  great  amount  of  trouble  in 
others.  It  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  at  last  nobody  could  raise 
hogs,  cotton,  or  chickens  in  the  neighborhood.  1  bvonght  my  chickens 
in  and  put  them  right  on  the  gallery  of  my  house,  and  they  stole  them 
from  there.  My  sheep  were  all  killed  at  night,  and  the  refuse  thrown 
under  the  barn.  Arrests  were  made,  but  the  parties  arrested  were  al- 
ways discharged.  Persous  had  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
the  lai.sing  of  chickens,  the  breeding  of  hogs;  and  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that,  unless  there  was  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  parish  offi- 
cials, there  was  no  hope  that  the  people  would  be  able  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  law  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  Paul  Johnson's  death,  or  his  being 
carried  off? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  that  name  particularly. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  the^se  outrages  upon  the  colored  people,  did  you  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  believed  by  you  that  those  outrages  were  committed 
by  white  people? — A.  I  think  the  white  people  had  a  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  believe  that  they  were  assisted  by  the  colored  people  also. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  believe  that  colored  men  were  connected  with 
the  taking  away  and  njurder  of  Paul  Johnson  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  that  case  particularly.    I  think  that  in  Robinson's  case  they  were. 

Q.  Was  not  the  tendency  of  these  outrages  to  compel  the  colonnl 
people,  or  at  least  to  lead  them  to  lean  on  the  whites,  as  you  say,  and, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  protection,  to  vote  the  ticket  which  their 
white  neighbors  voted  ? — A.  Leave  out  the  word  "  protection,''  and  I 
answer  ''  Yes." 

Q.  What  word,  then,  would  you  have  me  use  instead  of  that  word! 
I  will  very  cheerfully  adopt  any  word  you  prefer. — A.  I  wonld  say, 
to  lean  on  the  whites  to  bring  about  a  state  of  aft'airs  that  would  give 
them  protection ;  which  state  of  afl'airs  signified  the  installment  in 
office  of  men  who  had  the  ability  and  the  nerve  to  arrest  these  parties, 
and  bring  them  to  trial ;  and,  when  found  guilty,  to  punishment. 

Q.  Di<l  it  or  not  ever  occur  to  you,  that  under  the  workings  of  that 
theory,  and  in  that  state  of  things,  the  ruffians  of  the  democratic  party 
would  probably  find  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  that  party  that  just 
such  outrages  should  be  committed  so  as  to  compel  the  colored  peopto 
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to  lean  on  the  whites  for  protection! — A.  No,  sir ;  well,  it  did  occur  to 
me,  too,  for  I  thought  the  matter  over  a  great  deal.  But  I  want  to  tell 
yoQ  this :  neither  you  nor  any  other  man  in  the  United  States  ever 
denounced  these  outrages  more  bitterly  than  I  did;  but,  while  I 
deflounced  the  whole  thing,  I  saw  no  remedy  but  in  the  election  to  office 
of  men  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
the  courage  and  nerve  to  arrest,  without  fear  or  favor,  every  violator  of 
the  law.  That  nerve  and  courage  the  officials  of  the  parish  did  not 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  coroner  of  the  parish  was  by  notice 
from  the  regulators  themselves  prohibited  from  holding  inquests  on  the 
bodies  of  men  that  were  found  killed  f — A.  Yes ;  the  coroner  told  me 
80  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  the  fear  which  prevented  him  from  hold- 
iogany  other  inquests,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  you  now  think, 
was  justifiable! — A.  I  think  the  action  of  the  coroner  showed  him  to  be 
ntterly  unworthy  of  the  position  he  held,  although  he  is  otherwise  a 
veiy  good  man.  A  man  holding  the  office  of  coroner  in  a  parish,  with 
all  the  local  officials  on  his  side,  a  majority  of  three  to  one  on  his  side 
in  the  parish,  and  with  a  majority  of  twenty-five  thousand  votes  in  the 
State  in  favor  of  his  party,  and  who,  after  all  that,  cannot  protect  the 
people  of  his  own  party  in  his  parish,  is  unworthy  to  hold  the  office. 
For  that  reason  I  tried  with  all  my  strength  and  influence  to  defeat  his 
rejection.  The  officials  of  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  for  the  last 
eight  years  have  been  the  most  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  men  that  I 
ever  heard  of  in  my  life.  The  whites  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and 
the  colored  people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  we  were  drifting  into  complete  anarchy,  and  the  better  class  of  the 
white  people  carried  the  nomination  of  the  ticket  in  the  State  conven- 
tion and  in  the  parish  convention  and  placed  their  best  men  forward, 
and  then  appealed  to  the  colored  people,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
to  assist  them  in  putting  those  men  into  office,  promising  that  when 
they  got  'M>ntrol  they  would  protect  the  humblest  man  in  the  parish, 
and  that  whenever  their  rights  were  invaded,  the  guilty  parties  should 
he  brought  to  justice.  Other  parishes  may  have  had  different  material 
from  what  we  had  in  ours.    But  I  will  answer  your  question  now. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  please. 

The  Witness,  (resuming.)  There  had  been  no  schools,  no  protection. 
There  had  been  universal  license  to  steal  and  rob  throughout  the  parish 
for  years  past.  We  were  fast  becoming  bankrupt.  The  negroes  them- 
selves began  to  feel  the  condition  of  affairs.  They  could  not  get  their 
necessary  supplies  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  they  had  to  resort  to  steal- 
ing and  petty  thieving.  Then,  again,  finding  that  they  had  no  schools 
and  no  protection  for  life  or  property,  when  they  were  appealed  to  by 
the  whites,  and  when  they  saw  that  if  the  non^inees  of  the  white  party 
were  elected  they  would  have  protection,  having  failed  to  get  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  from  the  General  Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ment, under  those  circumstances  they  came  over  and  joined  the  whites. 
The  lower  class  of  men — the  bad  element  which  exists  hi  all  conirauui- 
ties— took  advantage  of  that  state  of  anarchy  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
against  depredators,  or  any  personal  enemies  that  they  had  throughout 
the  country.  When  this  boy  Robinson  was  killed,  and  I  went  into 
Baton  Kouge  and  announced  it,  the  whole  country  was  aroused 

Q.  Was  it  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  because  there  were  some  bad  men, 
some  violent  men  in  the  democratic  party,  that  that  state  of  violence 
existed!— A.  1  have  no  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  them,  because  the 
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party  included  all  the  whites,  nearly,  in  the  parish,  and  these  outrajres 
were  perpetrated,  and  the  inference  is,  that  they  must  have  been  done 
by  men  who  belonged  to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  not  some  of  those  bad  white  men  violent  politicians  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  think  they  knew  or  cared  much  about  politics. 

Q.  Were  not  they  active  politicians  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Not  know- 
ing anything  about  the  organization,  and  never  having  had  any  inter- 
ference on  ihe  place,  except  in  that  one  instance,  and  living,  as  I  do,  on 
a  crossroad,  away  from  the  public  road,  I  never  came  into  contact  with 
them.  I  never  go  out  at  night,  and  never  have  seen  any  of  these  armed 
bodies  of  men  traversing  the  country,  although  I  have  no  doubt  such 
bodies  did  pass  through  the  country. 

Q.  From  what  you  know,  would  it  or  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  rufQans  in  the  democratic  party,  if  there  were  any  of  them 
active  politicians,  would  commit  outrages  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in  order  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection that  they  wanted  S — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  men  who  did 
those  things  had  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  democratic 
party.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  at  all  relevant  here.  It  is  asking 
me  to  give  you  information  that  1  cannot  have  any  more  than  you.  If 
I  knew  what  men  would  or  would  not  do  I  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  the  Carmeno  boys  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  !— A.  Their  father  has  considerable  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  What  is  their  character? — A.  The  old  man  is  industrious,  and 
keeps  his  boys,  the  most  of  them,  at  work  pretty  much.  They  are  rather 
tlie  best-todo  of  any  people  around  there. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  was  the  character  of  the  Carmeno  boys.  Is  that 
all  you  have  to  say  f — A.  Well,  they  are  rather  reckless  boys. 

Q.  Are  they  democrats f — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  whites  are  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Shug  Bradley  up  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir.     His  real  name  was  Elmore. 

Q.  What  is  his  character? — A.  He  is  a  very  good  young  man,  only 
he  is  wild. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  white  people  outside  of 
Baton  Rouge  are  democrats. 

Q.  Those  men  are  pretty  reckless  fellows,  are  they  not  ? — A.  I  caoDot 
say  reckless.  They  are  like  all  young  men  that  have  property.  They 
do  not  do  much  but  ride  about,  get  on  a  spree  occasionally,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  might  have  belonged 
to  the  bull-dozers? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  do  not  like  to  answer. 
This  thing  of  accusing  a  man  of  committing  outrages  such  as  have  been 
committed  in  our  parish  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
make  an  accusation  of  that  kind  without  some  foundation  or  proof. 

Q.  Do  .\ou  or  not  believe  that  these  outrages  were  committed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  white  people  of  that  parish? — A.  Yes;  of  a 
portion  of  the  whites. 

Q.  Do  not  you  believe  that  the  effect  of  those  outrages  on  the  colored 
people  was  to  alarm  them,  and  lead  them  to  lean  on  the  whites  for  pro- 
tection ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  exactly  that  way.  I  think  it  caused  the  col- 
ored people  to  lose  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  radical  party  to 
protect  them,  and  consequently  they  then  came  over  to  the  other  party, 
on  the  pledge  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, if  the  whites  got  hold  of  the  offices  of  sherifif,  magistrates,  and 
judges  of  the  courts. 
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Q.  Is  or  not  yonr  theory  substantially  this:  that  the  colored  people 
were  led  to  vote*  for  democrat  officials,  in  order  that  those  officials 
might  protect  them  from  the  outrages  of  democratic  ruffians? — A.  The 
theory  of  the  colored  people  leaning,  as  you  say,  on  the  whites  for  pro- 
tectioo  amouuted  to  simply  this :  that  by  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws  they  would  be  protected  against  ruffians  of  all  classes  and  parties 
whatsoever. 

Q.  Were  not  the  murders,  hangings,  and  outrages  committed  by 
tbot^e  who,  you  say  yourself,  were  a  part  of  the  white  population  of 
jonr  parish,  the  main  cause  of  the  alarm  and  panic  amongst  the  colored 
people! — A.  Yes,  of  the  panic  that  existed  last  winter.  There  has 
been  no  degree  of  panic  among  the  colored  people  since  the  nomination 
of  General  Nicholls. 

Q.  Did  the  nomination  of  General  Nicholls  prevent  the  killing  of 
William  Y.  Payne! — ^A.  He  was  killed  after  the  nomination  of  Genend 
Nicholls,  I  think. 

Q.  How  about  Paul  Johnson,  who  was  killed  in  September! — A.  I 
do  uot  recollect  of  him ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ward,  about  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  the  outrages  committed  by  those  whom  you  truly 
cbaracteiize  as  "white  ruffians"  have  a  tendency  to  induce  the  black 
people  t^  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  elect  democratic  officials,  so 
that  they  might  be  protected! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  tendency  did  it  have  !  Was  it  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
repabliean  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  tendency,  then,  would  it  have! — A.  It  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  lead  the  colored  people  to  pause  and  reflect. 

Q.  W^hen  they  did  stop  and  reflect,  did  it  not  induce  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  so  as  to  be  protected  against  democratic  ruffians  f 
—A.  No,  sir;  the  object  was  to  secure  protection  against  all  sorts  of 
ruffians,  whether  democratic  ruffians  or  those  of  any  other  class. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  say  that  all  the  people  of  the  parish,  outside  of  Baton  Bonge, 
are  democrats  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  only  republicans  there  were  black  people  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
There  were  some  outside  of  the  town  of  Baton  Bonge. 

Q.  Ontside  of  that  few,  all  the  colored  people  were  republicans! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  people  of  Baton  Eouge  Parish  have  been  for 
years  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  being  unable  to  raise  crops  of  cotton 
or  to  preserve  any  stock  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1870  ! — ^A.  I 
do  not  recollect  exactly  the  amount  produced  in  different  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1871! — A.  I 
never  saw  any  statistics  of  the  crops. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1872! — A.  On 
my  place  it  was  very  successful. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  raise  that  year  in  your  parish  ! — A.  I  have  no 
idea.    I  do  not  think  there  were  any  statistics  kept. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1873  ! — ^A.  In 
1873  it  was  rather  a  failure. 

Q.  From  what  cause! — ^A.  Excessive  rains,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  that  chargeable  to  Kellogg's  administration — ^to  the  State 
aathorities  !— A.  No,  sin     ' 
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Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1874! — ^A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  in  1875! — ^A.  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Has  not  the  production  of  cotton  in  your  parish  been  increasing 
for  the  last  few  years  ? — ^A.  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  Was  there  more  cotton  raised  in  your  parish  in  1875  than  there 
was  in  1874  ! — A.  There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  for  the  parish. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  remember  about  the  character  of  the  cotton-crop 
any  year  but  1872  f — A.  I  recollect  that  as  being  a  peculiarly  fruitful 
year.  Those  things  vary  some,  owing  to  the  rains,  the  storms,  and  many 
other  circumstances. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  crop  of  cotton  in  1876  in  your  parish  ! — A.  The 
crop  has  been  a  pretty  good  one.  It  has  not  been  a  good  one  with  me, 
because  I  had  do  hands. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
cotton  in  your  parish  from  1873  up  to  1876,  inclusive? — A.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  cotton-crop  except  from  such  general  observation  as  I 
would  make  in  passing  six  miles,  from  my  home  to  the  town  of  Baton 
Bouge  and  returning.  I  visit  very  few  persons,  and  have  never  seeu 
any  approximate  estimate.  ' 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing for  the  last  three  or  four  years? — A.  I  think  it  has  been  about  on  a 
stand  still— not  much  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Louisiana? — A.  I  was  born  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life? — A.  No,  sir.  After  the  death  of 
my  father  I  removed  to  Mississippi. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  back  here  to  reside? — ^A.  In  1850. 

Q.  You  were  living  here  before  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave-holder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  war  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  army  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  South  during  the  whole  period  of  the  wart 
— ^A.  Yes,  8ir. 

Q.  Did  you  support  the  movement  for  secession  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  in  the  army  ;  but  otherwise 
I  favored  the  movement. 

Q.  After  the  war  were  you  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  White  Camelia? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  Charley  Eobinson  was  killed  by  colored  men? 
— A.  No,  sir  5  from  the  wife's  statement,  the  men  were  white  and  colored 
both. 

Q.  He  was  known  among  his  colored  associates  as  a  democrat,  was 
he  not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fear  that  his  death  caused  among  the  colored  people  was  not 
on  account  of  any  political  matter  connected  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  no  mention  whatever  of  politics  at  that  time.  The  country  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  almost  of  anarchy  at  the  time.  We  had  do 
judge,  no  sheriff;  no  law  whatever  in  the  parish.  You  had  a  specimen 
here  last  week  of  the  kind  of  parish  officers  we  had — the  nearest  magis- 
trate, this  Stephen  Simms,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Q.  After  the  death  of  Monroe  Beachem,  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were 
Bent  to  arrest  the  parties  were  found  drunk  on  the  road  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  known  to  the  colored  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  promises  that  were  made  to 
tbeni,  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  were  good  laws  and 
good  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  officers  who  had  pledged 
themselves  that  they  would  execute  the  laws  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
withoat  regard  to  color  or  previous  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Gaines  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  live  on  your  plantation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  like  this  with  him  ?  [Reads 
from  the  printed  proceedings  before  the  returning-board,  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
2,  Forty  fourth  Congress,  second  session,  page  298.J  "After  I  moved 
ou  Granville  Peirce's  place  he  saw  that  1  was  uneasy,  and  we  all,  about 
filteeu  colored  men,  went  up  to  his  bouse  ou  Sunday,  and  he  said  to  us, 
'Boys,  let  me  tell  you  something;  this  regulating  and  burning  with  coal- 
oil  bus  just  begun.'" — A.  No,  sir;  finding  that  they  were  all  about  to 
abandou  the  plantation,  I  called  them  all  up  and  told  them  they  must 
refraiu  from  going  into  the  woods  to  hunt  with  gun  or  dogs  for  their 
stock,  horses,  or  hogs,  unless  they  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
weut  in  his  company  ;  that  if  indiscriminate  hunting  in  the  woods  was 
carried  ou  and  the  traffic  in  seed-cotton  was  continued^  this  burning  of 
stores,  whipping,  and  killing,  would  still  goon. 

Q.  You  did  not  ^ay,  then,  that  the  regulating  and  burning  with  coal- 
oil  bad  just  begun  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  that  manner  ;  but  if  they  went 
into  tbe  woods  to  hunt  they  should  go  as  the  law  required,  accompanied 
by  two  freeholders ;  and  that  if  the  stealing  of  cotton,  or  the  traffic  in 
seed-cotton  continued,  this  burning  of  stores  was  intended  to  suppress 
that,  and  unless  it  was  stopped  they  would  find  that  this  burning,  whip- 
ping, shooting,  and  hanging  had  just  only  commenced.  It  seemed  that 
the  people  were  determined  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  seed-cotton,  the 
stealing  of  hogs,  and  all  that  sort  of  lawlessness  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  like  this  to  him:  That  all  they  were  doing — 
tbis  regulating,  hanging,  shooting,  and  killing  of  the  colored  people — 
was  intended  to  wake  up  the  colored  people,  and  force  tliem  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket! — A.  No,  sir.  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  I  told  them. 
1  told  them  this :  That  unless  the  colored  people  joined  in  the  movement 
with  the  whites,  unless  the  better  class  of  colored  men  and  the  whites 
would  come  together  and  put  good  men  into  office  who  would  execute 
tbe  laws,  there  would  very  soon  be  no  such  thing  us  living  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  "My  advisement  to  you  all  (that  is,  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple) is,  if  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  you  will  not  be  slaves,  but  you 
will  be  worse  than  slaves." — A.  No,  sir.  I  told  them  that  if  this  state 
of  affairs  continued  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  were 
duriug  the  period  of  slavery,  because  then  their  masters  protected  them, 
and  now  they  had  no  prote<3tiou  at  all  from  the  officers  of  the  law  or  the 
State  government. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  when  a  Mr.  Bucknell  made  a  speech 
at  your  place  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  just  before  General  Nicholls's  meeting  came  oflF, 
"Peter,  the  way  the  country  is  going  on  now,  you  better  take  this 
badge  and  pin  it  on  your  coat  and  go  to  town  with  us  to  make  a  big 
Rbow,  if  you  want  to  be  safe'"! — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  badges 
lor  one-tenth  of  them. 

Q«  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  would  put  on  the  badge  and  wear  it  t 
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to  oblige  you,  but  that  he  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  if 
he  could  nor  vote  as  he  wanted  to  he  would  not  vote  at  all  t — A.  I  do 
not  t;hink  he  had  any  badge  on  at  all.  He  said  something  of  this  kind — 
I  do  not  know  that  he  said  it  in  particular,  but  several  of  them  said 
they  would  attend  the  meeting,  but  that  they  would  not  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  I  told  them  to  go  to  the  barbecue  anyhow,  and  eat  their 
share  ot  the  provisions,  and  listen  to  the  democratic  speeches ;  that  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election.  There  had  up  to  that  been  no 
opportunity  to  organize  clubs;  we  simply  asked  them  to  come  to  the 
barbecue.  The  clubs  were  organized  afterwards.  Some  of  them  put  on 
badges  and  some  did  not.  VVheu  the  clubs  were  formed,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  alterwards,  they  consisted  of  colored  men  alone,  but  finding 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  organize  and  carry  on  clubs,  and  that 
they  were  being  intimidated  by  tiie  political  leaders  on  tbe  republican 
side  by  statements  that  they  would  be  arrested,  and  so  on,  we  con- 
cluded to  organize  the  white  and  black  into  clubs  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  after  Bucknell  made  his  speech  there,  to  Peter 
Gaines,  "  Peter,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  save  the  country  is  by 
all  you  colored  peoi)le  coming  in  and  joining  the  democrat*^  f "  Did  he 
say  to  you  tliat  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  had  fought  lor  his  right  to 
vote;  he  had  not  lain  around  the  plantation  waiting  for  the  Yankees, 
but  had  gone  to  Fort  Pickens  and  joined  the  Army  !  Was  any  such 
conversation  there  between  Peter  Gaines  and  you  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  said 
he  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government.  That  was  one 
of  the  obstacles  we  had  to  contend  with  in  the  minds  of  the  colored 
men.  He  thought  that  if  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  it  would  be 
violation  of  that  oath.  I  told  him  that  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe 
Government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  politics  or  the  party 
he  voted  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  in  your  neighborhood,  on  the  part 
of  colored  republicans,  to  intimidate  colored  men  and  prevent  them  from 
voting  the  democratic  ticket  f  Did  colored  republicans  in  that  neigh- 
borhood attempt  to  intimidate  them  by  ostracism,  by  refusing  them  the 
privilege  of  church-membership,  and  refusing  to  enter  into  social  rela- 
tions with  them,  and  thus  attempt  to  prevent  colored  men  from  voting 
the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  that  kind  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  know  of  intimidation  of  that  sort?— A. 
They  would  threaten  them  with  being  turned  out  of  the  church  if  they 
voted  the  democratic  ticket.  They  used  the  women  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  men  from  voting  the  democratic  ticket.  The  leaders 
and  managers  of  the  republican  party  in  this  portion  of  the  country  af- 
fect the  minds  of  the  colored  people  through  their  churches ;  they  use 
the  colored  people's  churches  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  women  are 
generally  the  warmest  members  of  the  church,  they  tell  the  women  to 
quit  their  husbands;  not  to  stay  with  them  nor  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  if  they  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  At  the  election  previous 
to  that,  two  oc  three  members  of  the  church  that  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  were  actually  turned  out  of  the  church  for  it 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 
Q.  State  whether  you  electi9neered  among  yoar  colored  people  to  tbe 
best  of  your  ability! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not 
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TESTIMONY  OTT  PAUL  DAIGRE. 

Paul  Datgbe,  being  duly  bwotUj  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  yoa  live! — Answer.  Baton  Boage. 

Q.  Bow  long  have  yoa  lived  there? — A.  Tweuty-lbar  j'ears  today; 
born  there. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  November  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  t— A.  At  the  Free  Market  Hall. 

Q.  Whr:t  party  did  3'ou  vote  with  ? — A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  vote! — A.  1  iiad  voted  before. 

Q.  What  ticket? — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  unite  with  the  democratic  party  f — A.  At  the  city 
election  last  spring. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  democratic  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  electioneer  with  your  friends? — A.  Not  till  about  three 
weeks  before  the  election  ;  then  I  electioneered  a  good  deal. 

Q.  With  your  colored  friends  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  ward  did  you  live? — A.  The  first,  ward. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  colored  friends  and  ac(]uaintances  in  the  first 
ward  voted  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  I  guess  abjut  sixty  or  seventy 
(Mid. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  club  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  other  colored  members,  did  they  attend  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  take  part  in  the  meetings?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  interest  did  they  take  in  the  meetings? — A.  The  principal 
part  of  the  colored  men  came  into  the  club,  and  said,  as  their  reason, 
tbat  they  were  not  getting  anything  for  their  work ;  they  wanted  some 
sort  of  a  fair  way  of  making  a  living  and  some  protection  at  the  same 
time;  they  had  been  raised  right  amongst  the  white  people,  and  they 
tboaght  that  was  the  best  way  for  them  to  do,  to  see  il'  they  could  not 
make  a  good  government  of  their  own,  so  that  each  and  every  man 
could  live  under  it,  as  the  law  says.  ]Many  of  them  that  were  laboring 
men  had  their  tickets,  and  were  electioneering  on  election-day  for  the 
democratic  party,  and  voted  that  ticket  themselves. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  of  any  kind  used  on  the  colored  men 
to  infinence  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  None  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  yourself  of  your  own  free  will 
and  accord  ? — A.  Yes ;  nobody  insisted  on  my  voting  it. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  if  you  had 
pleased  to  do  so? — A.  Certainly,  sir.  It  was  left  entirely  to  my  own 
will. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  i^eople  at  the  Free  Market  Hall  have  a  free  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  according  to  their  sentiments? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  attempt  to  overawe  or  influence  them,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  election  ? — A.  None  whatever,  that  I 
saw. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  What  is  year  business?^ A.  Laboring. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  first  ward  ? — A.  About  seven  or 
eight  years. 
Q.  Were  you  bom  in  Baton  Bouge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  raised  there  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not.  Digitized  by  CiOOqIc 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ANTOINE  CAS8.\CALVI. 

Antoinr  Cassacalvi,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — ^Answer.  In  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
Bouge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?— A.  About  thirty-three  years. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  Louisiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  State  I — A.  In  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country! — A.  From  the  time  I 
WHS  six  months  old.  My  mother  is  a  native  here,  and  was  on  a  visit 
when  T  was  born. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time! — ^A.  At  the  polls. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  vote! — A.  I  had  lost  my  duplicate. 

Q.  The  duplicate  of  your  registration-paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  lost  the  original ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  obtained  a  duplicate  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  had  lost  finally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  duplicate  ? — A.  From  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  at  the  poll  for  your  franchise  ? — ^A.  I  went  to  the 
poll  and  claimed  the  right  to  vote,  as  a  citizen  of  the  second  ward,  at 
the  engine  house,  and  was  refused.  I  told  the  commissioners  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  leave  the  polls  without  voting,  unless  I  was  forced 
away.    Then  the  chairman,  Baranco,  ordered  me  to  leave,  and  I  left. 

Q.  What  ticket  was  it  you  were  goiAg  to  vote  when  your  vote  was 
declined  ? — A.  Tlie  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  of  election  know  what  ticket  you  proposed 
to  vote  ? — A.  They  were  satisfied  well  enough  that  it  was  the  democratic 
ticket.  I  had  a  democratic  ticket  in  my  hand,  and  they  knew,  anyhow, 
that  I  belonged  to  the  democratic  party  and  could  not  vote  for  the  re- 
publicans. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  did  you  belong  at  the  time  of  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  belonged  to  it  ? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election  in  3'onr  ward  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  harder  that  day  than  the  members  who  were  mn- 
ning  for  the  legislature  did.  From  the  time  I  joined  the  democratic 
party  every  colored  man  I  could  get  a  chance  to  talk  to,  I  advised  him 
to  join  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  club  in  Baton  Bonge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  club  ? — ^A.  The  democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  any  other  colored  men  belong  to  that  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  A  large  nmnber. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  In  ray  ward  about  forty-five. 

Q.  How  tlid  they  vote  ? — A.  They  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  it  of  their  own  free  will  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republicans  prevented  from  voting  the  republican 
ticket  in  that  ward  1 — A.  I  never  saw  any.  I  was  first  at  one  poll  and 
then  at  another,  and  I  never  saw  it  done  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  as  to  being  fair  and  peaceable? — 
A.  During  my  life  I  have  never  seen  a  fairer  election.  I  can  only  sp^k 
of  the  four  i>olls  there;  but  I  never  saw  an  election  that  was  more  quiet 
than  it  was  there.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  a  religious  meeting  or  a  camp- 
meeting  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  No  disturbance  occurrod  ? — ^A.  No,  sir.  1    ^^^1^ 
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Bj  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  poll  was  it  yoa  were  going  to  vote  at  f — A.  At  tbe  second 
ward  1)011,  at  the  engine-house,  near  Main  street. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  that  poll  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  that  the  poll  at  which  Mr.  Baranco  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  up  to  the  polls  to  vote  you  had  lost  your  registra- 
tion-paper : — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  bad  procured  a  duplicate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  lost  tbe  duplicate  also  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing,  then,  to  entitle  you  to  vote! — A.  I  had  nothing, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  to  the  polls  your  vote  was  rejected  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  you  claimed  your  vote  t — A.  I  said  to  the 
coDiiDissioners,  "Gentlemen,  1  appear  before  you  as  a  citizen  of  this 
parish  to  cast  my  vote."  With  that  I  picked  up  a  democratic  ticket  and 
folded  it  up  and  miid,  1  was  ready  and  willing  to  cast  my  vote  before 
tbe  eyes  of  the  commissioners  of  the  election.  Mr.  Baranco  told  me  I 
coald  not  vote.  Said  I,  '•  Well,  geutlemen,  I  don't  intend  to  leav4^  the 
poll  without  casting  my  vote  till  I  am  driven  away.*'  Buranco  says, 
**  Well,  you'll  have  to  leave;  go  and  see  the  registrar  of  the  parish."  I 
went  and  saw  him,  at  the  mayor's  office,  and  told  him  of  my  situation, 
aad  he  laughed  at  me  and  told  me  that  was  the  law  of  the  country,  and 
80 1  did  not  vote. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  at  that  poll  ? — A.  Mr. 
Baranco  was  one ;  the  two  others  1  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  who 
tbey  were. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  democrats  or  republicans  ? — 
A  No,  sir. 

And  further  tbe  witness  saitb  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LEWIS  MORGAN. 

Lewis  Morgan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  Baton  Rouge. 

Q  Were  you  at  the  tirst  ward  poll  on  the  day  of  the  last  election  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there  I — A.  About  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  intervals  during  the  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
there  during  the  day  all  the  time,  and  from  there  to  the  eighth  ward. 

Q-  Do  you  know  Jack  Sanders  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  vote  I  hat  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  f — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  He  worked  for  David  A.  Gregg.  Do  you  know  whether  be  was 
discharged  for  that ! — A.  I  saw  him  employed  there  the  day  before, 
aud  1  saw  him  afterward  and  he  was  out  of  employment,  and  he  said 
bis  old  boss  bad  turned  him  off  for  voting  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Carter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  bis  occupation! — A.  Drayman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Carters  being  discharged  ! — A.  He 
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and  Jack  Sanders  were  together  at  the  same  time,  and  they  told  me  tb^ 
both  were  turned  off  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Was  Sanders  a  colored  man  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Hugh  Sampson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  August  last  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  XKJcnrred  at  that  time. — A.  He  was  there  at  the  time 
we  wpre  electing  delegates  to  the  parish  nominating  convention,  and  1 
was  talking  to  him  and  trying  to  get  him  to  vote  on  the  delegates,  and 
he  said  to  uie,  *^  You  will  have  enongh  votes  anyhow  without  me;  I 
won't  vote  now,  but  I  will  vote  in  the  big  election.''  I  insisted  on  it  that 
he  should  vote;  I  said  to  him,  »*  You  are  a  citizen  the  same  as  every- 
body else;  and  so  you  come  and  vote;"  but  he  said  no,  he  would  not 
vote  now;  he  did  not  want  to  vote  now.  While  we  were  talking,  a  gen- 
tleman came  up  by  the  name  of  L.  A.  Duncan  ;  I  think  that  is  it ;  Mr. 
Duncan,  anyhow ;  Mr.  Abner  Duncan,  I  believe  it  is.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
was  in  liquor,  and  he  tried  to  shpve  me  away,  and  said  to  me, ''  What 
are  you  talking  to  this  man  for?"  I  told  him  I  wanted  the  man  to  vote 
for  the  delegates.  He  said  that  man  was  not  going  to  vote;  and  with 
that  he  struck  at  me  about  the  head  with  his  fist,  and  I  threw  up  my 
hand  to  knock  off  the  lick,  to  keep  it  from  hitting  me  about  the  face, 
and  he  shoved  me  about  and  cursed  me,  and  then  drew  a  pist<»l  and  tired 
on  me  three  times. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Murphy  school-house  about  the  1st  of  November, 
1870!— A.  Ycvs,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  when  you  were  there. — A.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing at  the  school-house,  and  after  the  meeting  adjourned  we  marched 
around  (as  the  musicianers  always  did  when  we  got  through)  to  George 
Bird's  to  put  up  our  drums,  and  then  go  home.  I  had  got  about  two 
blocks  from  the  school-house,  and  on  the  corner  I  was  met  by  a  man  by 
the  nan»e  of  Captain  Gentles,  and  some  men  that  he  had  along  with 
him.  We.  were  hurrahing  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  we  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  them.  They  ordered  us  to  stop  hollering,  and  we  did 
not  pay  any  attention,  but  just  went  right  on.  He  followed  im*  clear  to 
the  gate,  and  told  me  if  I  did  not  stop  he  would  blow  my  damned  head 
off.  I  told  him  I  was  not  bothering  him  any,  and,  if  he  pleased,  to  let 
nie  alone.  He  caught  hold  of  me  just  as  I  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  and 
jerked  me,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  jerk  me  down.  I  jerked  loose  from 
him,  and  got  into  the  yard,  and  then  a  young  man  by  tbe  name  or  Neecy 
Hobbs  that  was  with  him  said,  '*  Shoot  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch,"  and 
he  out  with  his  [)istol  and  began  to  blaze  away  at  me,  he  and  Neecy 
Hobbs  an<l  Eli  Thomas,  all  three  of  them  at  once. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  shots  fired t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  lots 
more  fired  besides  those  three.  1  do  not  know  who  they  were,  bat  it 
was  all  out  of  the  same  crowd. 

Q.  Had  yon  heanl  a  good  many  of  the  colored  people  about  there  ex- 
press their  sentiments  as  to  whether  they  were  afraid  or  not  during 
election  times  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  colored  people  about  the  time 
of  the  election! — A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  iniimidation  there, 
and  people  were  so  bad  frightened  that  they  would  leave  and  go  from 
East  Baton  Rouge  to  West  Baton  liouge,  because  they  were  afraid  of 
their  lives.  They  were  republicans,  and  they  did  not  want  to  stay  over 
there  for  fear  they  would  be  killed. 

Questions  by  General  Hkrron,  (in  the  temporary  absence  of  Senator 
McDonald:) 

Q,  Was  it  a  ward  meeting  you  were  holding^iiJ|^^^^t^^^^Hq^t  the 
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time  yoa  were  inviting  that  man  to  vote  ? — A.  It  was  not  at  any  meet- 
ing at  all ;  it  was  at  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  parish  convention. 

Q.  Did  not  jou  know  that  Hugh  Sampson  did  not  live  in  that  ward  f — 
A.  I  did  Dot  then.  I  did  afterward.  He  had  lived  in  the  ward  before 
that ;  ever  since  I  knew  who  he  was. 

Q.  Instead  of  Mr.  Duncan  coming  np  to  where  you  were,  did  not  you 
go  np  to  where  he  and  Sampson  were  talking  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not,  in  a  rude  and  insolent  manner,  take  hold  of 
Sampson  and  le^^l  him  away  from  Mr.  Duncan? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Duncan  tell  you  to  let  the  man  alone ;  that  he. had  no 
basmess  to  vote  there? — A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Duncan  was  oft'  from  me  as 
far  as  from  here  to  that  door,  [about  thirty-five  feet. — Reporter,]  and, 
when  I  began  talking  to  Sampson,  came  up  to  us  and  interfered  with 
oar  conversation,  as  I  have  before  said. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Duncan  and  Sampson  were  not  talking,  and  that 
yoQ  did  not  come  up  to  them  and  lead  Sampson  away  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
▼as  JQst  standing  in  front  of  him,  and  asking  him  to  vote,  when  Mr. 
Doocan  came  up  and  said,  ^^  Go  away  from  this  man ;  he  is  not  going  to 
vote  here." 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Duncan  at  first  simply  push  you  gently  aside,  saying, 
"Go  away  and  let  this  man  alone?'' — A.  He  just  pushed  at  me  once, 
and  then,  the  second  time,  he  started  at  me  and  struck  me.  I  never 
raised  my  hand  even  till  he  struck  me,  and  then  I  threw  up  my  hand  to 
knock  off  the  blow. 

Q.  Then  you  say  you  did  not  strike  him  with  your  fist  before  he  struck 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  matter  was  investigated  by  the  mayor,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes, 

ST. 

Q.  What  was  his  decision  in  the  matter? — A.  He  fined  Mr.  Duncan 
twenty-five  dollars  and  me  fifteen  dollars. 

Q.  About  this  Gentles  matter — where  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Gentles 
and  the  party  who  were  with  him  ? — A.  At  the  corner,  about  two  blocks 
from  Murphy's  school-house.  He  walked  up  to  me  and  ordered  me  to 
hash  my  mouth.  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  at  first,  till  he  kept  follow- 
ing me,  and  got  in  between  ihe  and  the  musicianers,  and  kept  there  till  we 
got  to  the  gate.  When  I  got  to  Bird's  gate,  he  caught  hold  of  me,  and 
tried  to  jerk  me  down,  and  I  jerked  loose  from  him  and  jumped  into  the 
yard.  At  that  time,  Neecy  Hobbs  said,  ^^  Shoot  the  sou  of  a  bitch,"  and 
then  the  three  were  firing  on  me,  and  more,  too,  of  the  same  crowd. 

Q.  When  you  first  passed  Gentles,  did  not  you  have  a  drawn  pistol? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  a  piece  of  cane,  with  my  pocket-handkerchief  fastened 
on  to  it,  walking  before  the  drummers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  cane? — A.  A  piece  of  reed  cane. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  make  threats  toward  those  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
spoke  to  Captain  Gentles  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  you  did  not  have  a  pistol  in  your  hand,  and 
that  yon  did  not  exhibit  it? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  in  Bird's  yard  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then, you  say.  Gentles  and  Hobbs  fired  at  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  fired  out  of  that  yard  at  them  before  Gentles  or 
Hobbs,  either  of  them,  fired  ? — A.  Nobody,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  a  pistol-shot  before  either  of  them  fired  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  hear  any  pistol  fired  from  the  yard  at  all.  The  crack  of 
the  pistols  was  right  fiom  the  gate. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  before  either  of  them  fired  they  were 
fired  on  from  that  yard  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  matter  examined  into  by  the  mayor  the  next  day !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation  I — A.  I  was  fined  125, 
and  also  Captain  Gentles  and  another  man,  Will  B.  Daplessis.  And 
after  they  were  fined,  Captain  Gentles  asked  the  mayor  to  reduce  the 
fine  on  me,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Did  not  he  also  say  that  somebody  had  fired  from  tbe  yard  before 
he  tired! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  several  witnesses  swear  to  the  same  thing? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  What  did  Duplessis  have  to  do  with  this  matter? — A.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  in  it  at  all,  because  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  tJie 
school-house,  and  I  left  him  behind  me  when  I  came  away,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  had  had  time  to  get  there.  I  did  not  see  him  till  it  was  all 
over. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  Duplessis  fired  or  not,  do  you  f— A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  he  happened  to  be  up  before  the  mayor  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  of  Carter  and  Jack 
Sanders  being  discharged  on  account  of  their  voting  the  republican 
ticket  ? — A.  Nothing  but  what  was  told  me. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Duncan  a  white  man ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  Gentles,  Hobbs,  and  Thomas  white  men  f — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  was  the  mayor! — A.  Mr.  Gestremsky. 
Q.  The  same  man  who  was  examined  here  as  a  witness  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  was  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  the  mayor  reduce  your  fine  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Mr.  Gentles  acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  shooting!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  told  the  mayor  it  was  very  bad  shooting,  and  be  did 
not  mind  i4ie  fine  for  it  himself,  but  he  begged  the  mayor  to  reduce  the 
fine  on  me.  If  he  did  not  reduce  the  fine  on  him,  he  begged  him  to  re- 
duce it  anyhow  on  me. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  shots  fired  from  the  yard  where  you  were, 
before  those  men  shot  at  you,  would  you  have  heard  them  ! — A.  I  would 
have  certainly  heard  it  and  seen  it. 

And  thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  till  seven  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ALFRED  TANNER. 

Nevt  Orleans,  January  11, 1877. 
The  committee  met  at  10.45  a.  m. 

Alfred  Tanner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — ^Answer.  Baton  Bonge. 
Q.  In  what  ward  did  yon  vote! — A.  First  ward. 
Q.  You  are  a  voter  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States  on  the  last  elec- 
tioD-dayf — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  tlie  condition  of  Baton  Ronge  prior  to  the  election,  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  inclnding  election-day  f — ^A.  There  was  a  consid- 
erable namber  of  persons  whipped,  maltreated,  some  hung  and  shot. 

Q.  Were  there  any  organizations  or  bodies  of  men  known  as  bull- 
dozers in  that  parish  f — A.  So  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  going  through  the  country  in 
bodies,  large  or  small  ? — A.  I  never  saw  any  myself.  I  have  understood 
from  others  that  there  were. 

Q-  Do  you  know  any  republicans  that  were  compelled  to  attend  dem- 
oeratic  meetings  of  any  kind  there  in  that  parish,  or  any  part  of  it  f — 
A.  That  is,  not  to  my  knowledge,  but  what  they  have  told  me.  Yes, 
m;  I  know  they  have  had  to  attend  meetings  from  what  they  told  me; 
they  said  they  felt  they  had  tx)  do  it. 

Q-  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  people  there  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  crops  or  homes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  under  what  circumstances  and  for  what  cause.— A.  They 
said  they  had  to  leave  because  they  didn't  feel  safe  to  be  out  there. 

Q.  Whyt — A.  Because  they  were  afraid  of  the  bulldozers.  And 
they  said  they  didn't  want  to  stay  there ;  and  if  they  staid  there  they 
would  have  to  join  the « democratic  clubs,  and  they  didn't  want  to  do 
that.  • 

Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  affairs  since  the  election  in  refer- 
ence to  colored  republicans  in  that  parish  as  to  being  compelled  to 
leave,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any  of  them  that  has 
left  since  the  election. 

Q,  Any  left  the  parish  since  that? — A.  There  is  a  good  many  who 
live  in  the  country  wards.  They  came  to  town  and  voted,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  go  back  home. 

Q.  What  were  they  afraid  off — A.  They  said  they  was  afraid  because 
they  had  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  they  was  authorized  before 
the  election  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  that  they  had  better  not 
stay  there. 

Q.  Have  you  been  through  the  parish  in  the  different  wards  f — A.  Yes, 
ar. 
Q-  Different  parts  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Yon  have  seen,  have  you,  large  numbers  of  colored  people,  and 
conversed  with  them  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  reference  to  their 
being  frightened  or  intimidated  by  the  violence  and  crimes  that  had  been 
committ^  against  them  ? — A.  1  think  they  had  been  so  many  persons 
whipped  and  hung  that  they  was  afraid  to  do  otherwise.  The  principal 
part  of  them  only  joined  the  democratic  clubs  and  they  said  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  for  that  reason.  They  were  told  to  join  the  clubs,  and 
they  said  yes,  they  will.  I  know  several  meetings  I  went  to  in  the  coun- 
try wards,  and  the  speakers  were  burlesqued  and  cursed. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  republican  majority  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Well,  I 
think  our  usual  majority  is  about  from  12  to  1,0005  sometimes  more  or 
less. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  voters  and  the  condition  in  which  it 
was,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  fair,  peaceable  election  in  that 
parish  at  the  last  election  t 
The  Witness.  Which  would  receive  a  majority  t 
Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 
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A.  I  suppose  that  it  wonld  be  jnst  as  usual ;  our  majority  as  it  nsaally 
had  been,  if  the  election  had  been  peaceable  and  quiet 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  reference  to  affidavits  being  made,  as  to  the 
election  being  fair  and  peaceable,  since  the  election  ?  Have  papers  been 
procured  there  by  any  persona;  and  under  what  circumstances,  if  sot— 
A.  Affidavits  have  been  made  out. 

Q.  Were  they  procured  by  compulsion  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  don't  remember  of  any. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  what  you  knew  about  any  whipping  or  hanging 
along  within  a  month  or  so  before  the  election,  and  you  stated  there 
were  a  great  many  persons  hung  and  shot  and  whipped.  Now,  you  may 
state  the  name  of  one  person  who  was  hung  or  shot  or  whipped  wiUiin 
a  month  or  so  of  the  election. — A.  I  could  not  say  whether  within  a 
month  or  so  of  the  election. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  don't  think  this  is  quite  correct. 

Q.  That  was  the  question,  and  you  answered,  "A  great  many."  Will 
you  tell  me  what  person  was  hung,  shot,  or  whipped  within  a  month  or 
so  of  the  election  ?— A.  I  don't  know  I  could  tell  you  exactly  just  the 
persons  that  was  whipped  a  month  or  so  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  At  any  time  after  the  canvass  opened  ? — ^A.  Any  time  Y  The  can- 
vass was  opened  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring. 

Q.  It  was  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  name  you  several. 

Q.  So  the  canvass  was  opened  before  your  nominations  were  made  on 
both  sides  f — ^A.  Before ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  political  meetings  being  held  over  the  parish  be- 
fore your  nominatious  were  made  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  held  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  send  delegates  to 
the  nominating  conventions! — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  what  they  aimed 
to  do. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  meeting  held  in  your  parish  to  send  delegates 
to  the  nominating  conventions  I — A.  1  'most  forgot. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  political  republican  meeting  held  in  your  parish 
last  season  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  what  month  it  was  in  f — ^A.  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  were  held  there  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust f — A.  I  think — I  am  not  sure  we  had  a  meeting  there  before  the 
first  of  August. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  about  that  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  general  idea  you  might  have  had  a 
meeting  before  the  first  of  August. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  had  one 
before. 

Q.  Can't  you.  tell  f  You  were  an  active  republican  politician  in  that 
parish,  were  you  not? — A.  Quite  active,  I  have  been;  not  really  a  poli- 
tician. 

Q.  Have  you  been  holding  office  upon  the  committees,  United  States 
deputy  marshal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  f — A.  Never  been  on  but  twice. 
Never  held  any  office. 

Q.  Don't  you  call  the  office  of  United  States  deputy  marshal  an  office  f 
— A.  That  is  only  one.    I  was  on 

Senator  McMillan.  Not  an  elective  office. 

Q.  You  did  take  an  active  part  last  season,  didn't  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 
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Q.  Yoa  were  an  active  politician  last  season  t— A.  I  didn't  say  I  was 
an  active  politician.    I  don't 

Q.  Took  an  active  part  in  the  election,  didn't  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  can't  tell  when  your  first  political  meetings  were  held  t 
—A.  Well,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  then,  we  will  go  back  to  the  qnestion.  I  asked  you  what 
person  was  hnng,  or  whipped,  or  shot  within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
election.— A.  I  am  not  snre  I  could  answer  your  question  within  a  month 
or  80  of  the  election,  but  I  could  tell  you  different  persons. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  not  tell  of  any  persons  ? — ^A.  I  could  tell  of 
pcrions. 

Q.  Within  a  month  of  the  election  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  really  say  within 
a  month  of  the  flection. 

Q.  Yon  can't  name  one  f — A.  I  can  name  yon  parties,  I  say. 

Q.  The  question  was,  "  Within  that  time  !^  And  you  answered,  "A 
great  many."  Now,  I  ask  you  to  name  one. — ^A.  I  told  you  I  could  not, 
positively,  in  that  time;  but 

Q.  Yon  can't  name  one  t  Very  well.  Now,  who  do  you  say — ^you  say 
there  were  a  great  many  who  were  shot  or  hung  or  whipped? — A.  Jerry 
Meyers  and  his  son. 

Q.  That  was  in  April. — A.  There  was  Coleman  Brown,  Minor  Homes; 
there  was  another  lady  hung. 

Q.  A  lady  ? — A.  I  don't  know  her  name. 

Q.  Was  that  on  account  of  politics  that  she  was  hnng  f  Was  she  not 
hang  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  ? — A.  So  said. 

Q.  That  was  not  political  at  all,  was  it  f — A.  I  don't  know  exactly 
whether  it  was  or  not.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  were  on  account  of  political 
causes  ?— A.  From  what  I  understand,  they  were. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  I  understood  that  Jerry  Meyers  and  his  son. 

Q.  Was  it  because  they  were  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  it  was  because  they  were  charged  with  kill* 
iog  ho^  unlawfully  in  the  range? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Jerry  Meyers  was  a  very 
indastrions,  quiet  kind  of  a  man,  and  his  son,  too. 

Senator  McDonald.  So  it  would  seem,  as  he  was  seen  bringing  a  hog 
oat  of  the  woods  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  his  horse ;  you  never 
heard  anything  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McMillan.  No  person  had  said  that.  The  witness  who  tes- 
tifieil  in  regard  to  it  testified  he  never  mentioned  it  to  a  soul  until  on 
the  stand  here. 

Q.  You  said  you  never  heard  anything  of  his  hunting  hogs  in  the 
T-Auge  contrary  to  the  law  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  beard  to  the  contrary,  from 
his  wife,  that  a  gentleman  of  Baton  Bouge  by  the  name  of  Bartoli  told 
her  that 

Senator  McDonald.  Nevermind. 

Senator  McMillan.  Let  him  go  on  and  state  what  he  did  hear.  Let 
him  go  on  and  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  wasn't  an  answer  to  my  interrogatory  at  all. 
It  is  hearsay. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  were  asking  him  for  hearsay. 

Senator  McDonald.  In  answer  to  my  question  he  says  that  he  never 
(lid.  That  was  his  answer.  I  didn't  ask  what  he  heard  that  somebody 
else  had  heard. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  saw  any  of  these  things  yourself— simply  what 
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you  heard  others  say.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  name  of  some  repnb- 
lican  who  told  yoa  he  had  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — ^A.  I  would 
not  like  to  call  those  persons'  names  on  account  of 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  persons  there  who  said  they  had  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket.    Now,  I  ask  you  the  names. 

The  Witness.  If  I  am  compelled 

Senator  McMillan.  Give  them. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  said  there  were  persons.  Now,  go  on  and 
tell  about  them.    You  know  they  are  as  safe  as  you  are. 

A.  My  brother-in-law,  Albert  Thomas. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  one. 

A.  My  wife's  cousin.  His  name  is  App  Hooper.  He  lived  in  the 
tenth  ward. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  can  namef 

Senator  McMillan.  He  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Is  that  all  yon  can  name? — A.  There  is  numbers  of  people  that  I 
know  the  faces,  but  I  don't  know  the  names;  can't  think  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  can't  name  any  more  than  these  two  f — A.  I  could  not 
I  don't  know  as  I  could  name  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  colored  men  were  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic clubs  in  that  parish  that  season  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  meetings,  democratic  club  meetings,  where 
colored  men  were  members  f  Did  yon  ever  attend  any  of  those  meet- 
ings? 

The  Witness.  Democratic  meetings  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  colored  men  presided  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  attended  any  meetings  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  don't  think  there  was  any  change  in  yoar 
parish  from  what  it  would  have  be^n  in  former  times,  except  by  com- 
pulsion ;  that  is  what  you  say  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  attended  any  of  these  meetings  to  see  whether  these 
colored  men  took  part  in  them  or  not ;  whether  they  went  willingly  or 
not ;  and  yet  on  the  statement  of  two  men  whom  you  can  name,  who 
told  you  that  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear,  yon  thiok 
all  the  colored  men  who  voted  it  did  so  through  fear?  Is  that  year 
story? — A.  Well,  you  see  I  took  it  this  way.  What  I  tell  you  is  this: 
the  colored  people  when  we  would  have  our  meetings,  they  would  be 
afraid  to  go  to  our  meetings.  Their  employers  would  always  mostly  be 
there,  and  some  one  acquainted  with  the  white  people  that  they  labored 
for  would  be  there,  and  they  were  afraid  to  come,  and  let  the  employers 
see  them  there. 

Q.  Tell  me  of  some  colored  man  who  told  you  that ;  tell  me  the  name 
of  some  of  them. — A.  They  would  leave  our  meetings  on  that  acconnt 

Q.  My  question  is,  give  me  the  name  of  some  coloml  man. 

Senator  McDonald  was  then  called  away  for  a  few  minutes  by  the 
chairman  in  consultation,  and  the  examination  of  the  witness  was  coo- 
tinned  by  Mr.  Herron. 

By  Major  Hebbon  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  state  the  names  of  those  persons  who  told  yoa 

the  reason  why  they  quit  the  meetings  ? — ^A.  Major,  I  don't  really  know. 

You  know  I  am  acquainted,  but  really  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 

principal  part  of  the  people  there.    Of  course  I  am  acquainted  with 
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Uiem ;  of  coarse  I  know  them  when  I  see  them,  bat  the  names  I  don't 
know. 

Q,  Can't  you  give  the  name  of  one  person  who  told  you  that  he  quit 
the  oieetings  for  that  reason  ! — A.  I  don't  really  remember  the  names. 
>'aiDbers  have  told  me. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  name  of  any  one  person  f — ^A.  No ;  I 
know  the  names ;  I  could  tell  if  I  could  think  of  them.  Several  per- 
sons on  Mr.  Pratt's  place,  but  I  can't  think  of  the  names.  The  names 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  has  been  driven  away  from  the 
pariah  in  consequence  of  having  voted  the  republican  ticket  ?^A.  I 
don't  remember  of  any  one. 

Q.  Since  the  election  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  since  the  election. 

Q.  Then  you  know  of  nobody  who  has  been  driven  away  on  account 
of  having  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Not  from  the  parish,  but 
from  the  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  has  been  driven  a\vay  from  the  ward  f 
—A  I  don^t  know,  but  I  have  to  take  this  from  the  men,  and  I  know 
JQSt  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Mention  the  name  of  some  one  that  told  you  they  had  been  driven 
away  from  the  ward. — A.  There  is  Jerry  Meyers. 

Q.  He  was  killed  f — A.  I  mean  Solomon  Meyers,  the  brother  of  Jerry 
Meyers. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ! — ^A.  He  was  afniid  to  go  back  in  the  ward 
no  more,  because  he  belonged  to  the  democratic  club,  and  he  promised 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  it  was  against  his  will,  and  he  came 
to  town  and  voted,  and  they  told  him  Mr.  Morgan 

Q.  Which  Morgan  f — A.  Dan  Morgan^  I  think  his  name  is.  I  believe 
that  is  his  name ;  he  lives  across  the  Comite.  And  then  there  is  the 
doctor  in  the  same  neighborhood,  Dr. 

Q.  Dr.  Ambrose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  his  name.  Said 
they  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  as  he  had 
promised,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  stay  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q.  That  is  one ;  who  else  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  Of  course  I  don't  know 
Uie  names. 

Q.  Of  none  except  one  t — ^A.  I  know  the  names,  but  can't  think  of 
them. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  whether  you  know  of  any  one  who  has  been 
driven  away  ?  You  have  answered  this  question  as  to  persons  who  told 
yoQ  they  were  afraid  to  go  back.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  was 
driven  away  in  consequence  of  having  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in 
that  parish  t 

Senator  McMillan.  His  statement  was  that  they  left  the  country 
wards  and  came  into  town,  and  were  afraid  to  go  back;  not  that  they 
were  driven  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  has  been  compelled  to  leave;  that 
is,  who  has  been  driven  away  actually  in  consequence  of  having  voted 
the  repubUcan  ticket,  or  who  has  been  disturbed  in  any  way  since  the 
election  for  having  voted  that  ticket  f— A.  There  is  another  gentleman; 
I  can't  place  his  name  now ;  he  lives  in  the  tenth  or  twelfth  ward. 

Q.  Has  he  been  driven  away  from  that  ward  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing voted  the  republican  ticket!— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  he  had 
to  leave.    He  lives  in  the  tenth,  near  the  line ;  I  am  not  sure  whether 
in  the  tenth  or  twelfth  ward. 
Q.  Where  did  he  vote  the  republican  ticket  t— A.  In  Baton  Bouge. 
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Q.  In  the  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  back  after  voting  it! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  told  me  that  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  told  him  that  Dr.  Gardiner  had  been  there— I 
think  it  was  Dr.  Gardiner — and  told  him  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him 
to  stay  there ;  told  his  wife. 

Q.  You  have  been  back  to  Baton  Eouge  yourself  since  the  election, 
and  remained  there? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

9.  Now,  has  anybody  ever  disturbed  you  for  voting  the  republican 
ticket? — A.  No,  sir,  never;  has  never  disturbed  me  any  way,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Q.  No  one  has  ever  made  any  threat  against  you  in  consequence  of 
having  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  democrats  make  threats  against  anybody 
who  hjis  voted  the  republican  ticket  yourself!  Have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  their  threatening  to  do  anything  to  any  one  in  consequence 
of  his  having  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  1  am  thinking,  trying 
to  bring  to  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  have  or  no.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it 
appears  to  me  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  seventh  ward  on  Sunday.  Let 
me  see,  though,  whether  any  of  them  said — ^Dr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Willie  Bates  or  Joe  Bates,  one  of  the  two,  I  am  not  sure,  one  of 
them,  was  there,  and  Kleinpeter,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Mansel,  Joe  Mansel; 
I  am  not  sure,  though,  they  said  anything  relative  to  any  of  them  vot- 
ing the  republican  ticket,  but  they  burlesqued  us  very  much  out  there 
that  day. 

Q.  Burlesqued  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact  they  went  on  so  at  oar 
meeting  they  driv  pretty  much  all  the  country  people  away  from  the 
ground. 

Q.  Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question  !  My  question  is,  do  you  know 
of  any  one  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  who  has  been  troubled  in 
any  way  in  consequence  of  having  voted  it;  do  you  know  of  it  of  your 
own  knowledge ?~A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Was  there  any  division  in  the  republican  party  just  prior  to  the 
last  election,  in  November — dissensions  as  to  the  candidate,  or  anything 
of  that  sort! — A.  Well,  there  was  not  really  much  division.  There  was 
some  dissatisfaction  about  the  ticket ;  there  was  a  change  made  in  the 
ticket. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  O'Conner  nominated  as  parish  judge  at  the  regular 
nominating  convention  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Gilbert  nominated  at  the  same  for  representative !— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Lane  afterward  substituted  for  Mr.  Gilbert!— A. 
Mr,  Lane  and  Mr.  Gilbert  made  a  compromise. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Gilbert  forced  into  that  compromise  by  saying  that 
Lane  was  going,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  force  his  election  ag.'iiust 
him — he  understood  there  was  no  chance  of  being  elected! — A.  I  could 
not  really  say.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Lane — I  don't  think  there 
would  have  been  two  sets  of  tickets 

Senator  McMillan.  This  is  a  new  subject  entirely.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  fact. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Lane,  or  Mr.  Gilbert !— A.  I  was  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Q,  Who  did  you  support,  Mr.  Shorter  or  Mr.  O'Conner! — A.  Mr. 
Shorter. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Conner  ever  agree  to  give  up  his  nomination,  or  was 
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there  any  compromise  made,  so  far  as  be  was  concerned,  of  that  kind  f — 
A-  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  be  not  out  in  the  morning  of  the  election-day  until  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  with  tickets,  distributing  tickets  and  endeavoring  to  get 
as  large  a  vote  as  be  could  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  himseif,  but  nobody 
el^e.  There  were  a  great  many  persons  that  had  tickets  of  his,  but  as 
sooa  as  they  found  out  that  they  were  those  tickets  they  disposed  of 
them. 

Q.  Were  you  present  upon  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Glover  said  that 
Qoless  Mr.  Lane  was  put  upon  that  ticket  he  would  return  the  parish 
deiDocratic  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  Mr.  Glover  say  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  said  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met  in  Plaquemines 
Parish  to  nominate  a  republican  candidate  for  parish  judge  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hebron.  Candidate  for  district  judge,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Who  was  nominated  at  your  convention? — A.  Judge  Dewing. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  you  have  in  that  convention  for  yourself  or 
acting  as  proxy  for  others  t — ^A.  I  was  a  proxy  myself.  I  cast  the  vote 
of  my  parish. 

Q.  Ton  had  the  whole  vote  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  one,  that  is 
^Lf,  Borch. 

Q.  You  voted  the  whole  vote  of  that  parish  except  one  vote  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  cast  that  vote  for  f — A.  Dewing. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  much  money  you  received  from  Mr.  Loud,  or 
£«nie  other  person,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  cast  that  vote,  or  from  any 
other  person,  in  the  interest  of  Dewing  t 

Senator  McMillan.  What  has  that  to  do  with  our  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Herbon.  It  may  go  to  the  credit  of  the  witness. — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  received  any  money  for  casting  my  vote  for  Dewing, 
becaose  he  was  always  my  choice. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  any  money  f — A.  Not  for  casting  my  vote.  I 
never  received  any  money  from  Mr.  Loud  for  casting  my  vote. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  any  money  on  that  occasion  from  Mr.  Loud, 
Jadge  Dewing,  or  some  of  his  friends  for  that  vote  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hebbon.  It  was  so  reported.    1  am  glad  to  learn  it  was  not  so. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  are  asked  whether  you  had  ever  heard  about  Jerry  Meyers 
being  driven  away  for  stealing,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  You  were 
going  on  to  state  what  you  did  hear  about  Mr.  Bartoli.  Now,  state 
what  you  heard. — A.  I  heard  his  wife — Jerry  Meyer's  wife  told  me  that 
Mr.  Bartoli,  who  lives  in  Baton  Bouge,  told  her  that  he  had  often  ad- 
vised Jerry  about  meddling  with  politics ;  that  he  was  a  farmer ;  he  was 
a  good  man.  He  told  her  that  Jerry  would  not  have  been  killed  if  he 
just  had  left  politics  alone. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  object  to  that  question. 

Senator  McMillan  then  called  for  the  reading  of  the  question  and 
answer  when  Bartoli's  name  was  first  mentioned  by  the  witness. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Of  course,  what  reports  the  witness  has  heard 
don't  prove  anything ;  they  are  not  evidence  as  to  the  facts  themselves. 
I  suppose,  technically,  as  a  legal  question,  it  is  not  competent. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  wasasked  if  he  knew  anything  of  these  whip- 
pings, aad  wounding  and  hanging,  &c.,  and  he  said  not  of  his  own 
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knowledge,  but  he  heard  of  Jerry  Meyers.  I  asked  if  he  had  heard 
that  he  was  killed  for  shooting  hogs  on  the  range,  contrary  to  law,  and 
he  said  '♦  no,"  and  went  on  to  say  then  what  Jerry  Meyers's  wife  told 
him  that  Bartoli  had  told  her. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  every  witness  on  the 
stand  has  not  testified  to  such  things — given  testimony  of  the  same 
character.  Didn't  the  witness  yesterday  testify  that  he  had  heard  aboat 
Kobinson  in  the  same  way  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  generally  withdrawn  questions  whenever 
objection  was  made. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  will  withdraw  it  then ;  only  let  them  state  what 
they  heard  themselves.  I  don't  know,  however,  how  I  can  proceed  with 
any  examination. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  yon  heard  of  an  attempt  at  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lane  in  Baton  Eouge. 

Senator  McMillan.  Does  that  come  within  your  objection,  Senator 
McDonald  I 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  not. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (continuing  discussion  on  the  preceding  ques- 
tion.) I  don't  think  he  would  have  a  right  to  go  on  and  state  the  cir- 
cumstances; that  is,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  evidence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  bat  inasmuch  as  the  fear  that  prevailed  among  the  colored 
people,  the  circumstances  of  that  fear,  is  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  impossible,  practically,  to  ascertain  everything 
from  the  witnesses,  I  suppose  the  existence  of  that  fear  and  the  circam- 
stances  causing  that  fear  may  be  proved  by  evidence  as  to  what  was 
said  all  the  time  as  part  res  gestce,  I  think  you  could  ask  whether  or 
not  he  had  heard  his  wife  say  he  was  killed  on  account  of  politics,  or 
whether  that  feeling  of  fear  prevailed. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  was  asked  that.  You  always  can^prove  a 
common  rumor,  but  in  pniving  common  rumor  you  can't  prove'particu- 
lar  conversations. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Is  this  not  common  rumor  exactly! 

Senator  McDonald.  The  fact  of  the  death  of  a  man  who  was  killed 
or  drowned  or  hung,  I  think  you  may  prove  by  common  rumor,  common 
reputation. 

Senator  McMillan.  There  is  no  law  of  evidence  that  will  permit  yoa 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  As  I  said  before,  the  res  gestce  in  this  case  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  fear  which  prevented  the  colored  i^)eople  from 
voting  as  they  pleased,  the  fear  produced  by  certain  acts  On  the  part  of 
somebody.  The  existence  of  that  fear  can  only  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  as  to  what  they  heard  from  others.  We  could  not 
prove  it  in  any  other  way. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  not  objecting  to  what  any  persons  told  as 
to  their  own  fears ;  only  I  think  I  should  get  at  this,  whether  the  im- 
pression was  well  founded,  whether  he  could  identify  the  person — give 
some  identification. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  either  side  would  have  the  right  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  basis,  not  to  go  into  a  lon^  story  and  detailed 
account  of  anything,  but  to  iind  the  sources  of  the  information  or  the  ^ 
belief. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  testified  to  that,  and  no  objection  has 
been  made  at  all ;  only  when  you  come  down  to  detail  conversational 
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eridence,  the  rumor  has  passed  throagh  two  or  three  persons,  and  to 
that  I  object. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  It  would  be  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  only  evi- 
deoce  of  the  circamstances  of  the  fear.  I  think  in  that  view  it  would  be 
proper. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  same  rule,  if  applied  to  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  democrats  here,  would .  exclude  nine-tenths  of  their  testi- 
mony ;  bat  the  question  is  withdrawn. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Lane ;  how 
long  before  the  election  ? — A.  1  think  it  was  in  May ;  either  May  or 
Jone;  somewheres  along  about  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  in  November  !— A.  It  was  either  in 
May 

Q.  State  how  many  weeks  or  months  before  the  election  !— A.  It 
wooid  be  about  four  months. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  parish  judge,  the  United  States  revenuecol- 
leclor,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  parish  being  driven  away  ! — A.  The  par- 
ish judge! 

Q.  The  parish  judge. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  along  about  the  same  time ;  a  lit- 
tle before 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hanging  or  drowning  of  William  Y.  Payne  in 
that  parish  ? — A.  I  heard  that  William  Y.  Payne  was  missing ;  taken 
from  his  house. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  all  the  testimony  shows. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  shooting  of  Taylor  Hawkins  in  that  parish  f — 
A.  I  don't  remember  about  Taylor  Hawkins.  I  knew  of  most  every  one 
in  that  parish  who  did  crimes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  George  Washington  being  shot  and  burned  with 
coal  oil  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Joseph  Stewart  being  shot  on  Gilbert  Thomas's 
place!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Hugh  Fuqua  being  shot  f 

Senator  McDonald.  It  was  done  on  Manchac  Bayou. 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  name. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Henderson  Pointer  being  shot  on  the  place  of  Joe 
Foqna? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Sanford  Smith  being  killed  in  that  parish  f^-A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Paul  Johnson  being  killed — taken  away  by  night, 
and  never  heard  oft — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Alice  Gilbert  having  a  rope  put  around  her  neck 
and  being  threatened  with  hanging  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Foster  or  Fossit,  Kidd,  Khodes,  and  Martin  being 
killed !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Mount  Pleasant  place  f — A.  I  don't  know  the  names.  I 
heard  that  there  was  persons  killed,  but  were  not  'quainted  with  the 
names  of  the  persons. 

Q.  Did  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  between  the  candidates  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  Baton  Rouge  Parish  create  any  division  in  the 
republican  party  in  that  parish  or  town,  or  any  part  of  it! 

The  Witness.  How  is  that  f 

Q.  Make  division  of  the  party,  I  ask  ! — A.  Well,  no,  sir.  It  was 
probably  a  few  ;  a  very  few  persons  there,  very  few. 

Q.  Did  it  make  a  division  in  the  party  f — A.  No,  sir^  of  course  not 
^  Who  was  the  parish  judge  and  the  United  SStates  collector  f 
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Sen»ator  McDonald.  He  is  the  same  man. 

Q.  Was  he  driven  away  from  there  ?  Do  you  know  anything  nbont 
that ! — A.  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  only  just  what  I  heard.  I 
Wixa  not  there  at  the  time  ;  I  was  not  in  town. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Davis  United  States  collector! — A.  I  think  he  were. 

Q.  Was  he  not  simply  clerk  ?  Did  he  hold  both  offices  of  parish  judge 
and  United  States  collector! — A.  J  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  col- 
lector or  clerk  there.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  parties  who  were  indicted  were  discharged 
because  he  was  not  the  collector,  but  only  clerk  !  Don't  you  know  that 
the  parties  who  were  indicted  down  here  in  the  Federal  court  for  inter- 
fering with  the  United  States  collector  were  discharged  because  he  was 
only  a  clerk  and  not  the  collector  ! — A.  I  don't  understand  what  parties 
you  mean. 

Q.  That  were  arrested  up  there  and  brought  down  here — Dr.  Dapr^ 
and  those  men  ;  don't  you  know  that  they  were  discharged  ! — A.  I  don't 
know  of  that. 

Q.  Have  they  been  discharged  ! — A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  You  know  they  were  arrested  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  whether  in  custody  now  or  not ! — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  They  are  not  in  custody  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  because  this  man  Davis  was  not  a  United 
States  officer  at  all  that  they  were  discharged  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Davis  was  requested  to  resign  his  office  of 
judge  of  the  parish  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  positively  what  he  was  re- 
quested to  resign  that  office  for. 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  it  was  charged  that  he  was  not  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  properly  !  Did  you  say  you  were  not  there  then  ! 
Didn't  you  hear  it  was  on  account  of  his  neglecting  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  setting  men  at  liberty  who  were  charged  with  crimes! — A. 
That  was  what  the  democrats  said. 

Q.  Wa«  not  the  sheriff  requested  to  resign  because  he  was  an  incom- 
petent person,  an  intemperate  man,  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  !  Was 
not  that  the  reason  he  was  requested  to  resign  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  was  that  kind  of  a  man ! — ^A.  Well,  1  have 
seen  him  often  in  liquor,  but  not  so  as  he  could  not  attend  to  his  duty. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  so  you  could  tell !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  drunk  you  could  tell  it  on  him  ! — ^A.  I  never  seen  him  so  as  to 
retard  him  from  his  business. 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  some  drunken  deputies  !  Was  not  there  complaint 
that  he  employed  men  as  deputies  who  got  drunk  when  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties! — A.  I  think  Mr.  Verbois  and  Mr.  Droz  was  his  deputies. 
I  never  saw  either  one  of  them  drunk.  I  believe  they  are  both  of  them 
democrats. 

Q.  Had  he  no  deputies  except  democrats! — A.  I  think  Oscar  Fore- 
man was  his  deputy  to  go  for  him  sometimes,  but  his  principal  deputies 
was  Verbois  and  Droz. 

Q.  Did  he  frequently  appoint  what  were  called  sheriffs  bailiffs  to 
serve  warrants,  servo  processes!  Didn't  you  never  hear  of  any  com- 
plaint about  his  appointing  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  becoming  in- 
toxicated ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't. 

Q.  This  collector,  was  he  not  charged  with  speculating  in  public 
money  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  he  hadn't  accounted  for  the  poll-tax  he  had  received ;  was 
not  that  said  ! 
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SeDator  McMillan.  I  didn't  ask  him  anythiDg  aboat  that. 

Q.  Was  he  not  charged  with  speculating  with  the  public  money  f — ^A. 
I  doD't  know  whether  he  was  or  no. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  men  were  requested  to  resign  their  oflBces,  you 
had  a  clerk  who  was  a  colored  man  who  is  irt  office  there  still ;  and  the 
recorder,  be  is  a  colored  man,  is  he  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  in  any  way  molested  or  interfered  with? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  are  both  sober,  competent  men,  are  they  not ! — A.  I  think 
they  are  both  competent  men ;  sober  men. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  indignation  of  the  people  there  was  directed  against 
those  men  charged  with  being  incompetent  and  intemperate  and  having 
speculated  with  the  public  money.  Is  that  so  ? — A.  Kot  that  I  know  of, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  no  charge  made  against  them  f — A.  If  there  were,  I 
I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  hear  that  Judge  Davis  was  charged  with  not  at- 
tendlDg  to  his  business  as  parish  judge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  knew  that  the  sheritt'  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  so  that 
yoQ  could  see  it  on  him  yourself  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  McVILLE. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  11, 1877. 

John  McVille  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Were  you  a  commissioner  of  election! — Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  iu  what  poll,  ward,  and  parish! — A. 
In  ward  number  ten. 

Q.  What  poll  I — A.  Number  one. 

Q.  What  parish  ! — A.  East  Baton  Eouge. 

Q.  At  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  conduct  the  election  in  connection  with  other  commis- 
aoners  that  day  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  reference  to  there  being  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  any  acts  of  intimidation  at  the  election  on  that  day  ! — 
A.  Well,  I  went  out  thereon  the  7th  of  November;  I  believe  it  was  the 
day  of  the  election,  about  half  past  four  when  I  got  out  there.  There  was 
a  dab  out  there  of  white  and  colored — democratic  club ;  they  had  a  big 
fire,  and  waited  for  the  poll  to  open  ;  there  was  a  gang  out  there  at  the 
election.  We  opened  the  poll,  me  and  Mr.  Morgan;  I  don't  know  the 
other  two  gentlemen. 

Q.  Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  commissioners! — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of 
the  democratic  commissioners,  and  the  other  republican  commissioner 
was  Jennings. 

Q.  State  what  Mr.  Morgan  did. — A.  Morgan  opened  the  poll.  He 
said  there  was  two  tickets  in  the  field,  said  there  was  a  republican  and 
democratic  ticket,  and  he  told  them  he  wanted  them  all  to  support  the 
democratic  ticket.  Then  we  went  on  and  we  all  voted ;  those  as  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  all  got  certificates.  There  was  no  republican  out 
there  except  the  commissioners  and  two  constables — two  commissioners 
and  two  constables:  and  there  was  a  gentleman  who  came  there  to  vote; 
his  name  was — I  disremember — he  was  not  on  the  roll  right.    There 
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was  a  diflPerence,  but  the  nnmber  of  the  paper  was  right;  they  voted  him. 
I  stated  that  his  name  was  uot  on,  and  they  told  me  that  he  had  to 
vote;  sol  voted  him. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Mr.  Morgan  said  his  name  was  found,  and  his 
nnmber,  and  name,  and  he  had  a  right  to  vote  him ;  and  I  went  to  work 
and  voted  him.  I  did  not  think  1  had  any  show  at  all  out  there,  so  £ 
did  it 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Please  repeat  what  you  said ;  I  didn't  understand  it. — A.  A  gen- 
tleman came  out  there,  and  his  name  was  on  the  registry  paper,  and  it 
was  difiPerent  from  what  it  was  on  the  roll,  but  his  number  was  on  the 
book  the  same  as  on  the  registry-paper,  his  number  was,  and  they  voted 
him. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  name  was  different! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  number  was  there. 

Q.  How  about  the  club ;  who  brought  that  club  to  the  polls,  and  how 
did  they  get  to  the  polls  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  they  was  there  when  I  got 
there. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  up  to  vote  f — A.  They  was  all  strung  out  on 
each  side  of  the  church  there;  they  was  all  coming  in.  I  had  a  repub- 
lican ticket  on  a  side-table  there,  and  the  constable  had  them  in  his 
hands  and  oflFered  a  few  of  them,  and  I  seen  persons  there,  good  repub- 
licans, and  they  never  took  them.  Mr.  Morgan  had  them  all  issued 
before  I  got  out  there ;  they  all  had  their  tickets — democratic  tickets. 
I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Morgan  issued  them  or  who  issued  them,  bat 
they  wero  issued  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  colored  men  there  about  voting  the  republican 
ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir;  spoke  to  two  or  three.  I  knew  their  opinions. 
I  only  talked  to  Strepney  Hawkins — Hawkins  is  a  part  of  his  name;  I 
am  not  certain  the  other  two  or  three  others.  He  told  me  it  was  against 
his  will  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  he  had  a  home  there,  had  a 
cabin  and  crops,  and  could  uot  do  any  otherwise ;  had  to  do  that  to 
save  his  life ;  and  two  or  three  others  told  me  so. 

Q.  You  remember  any  others  ! — A.  I  can't  tell  the  names,  but  there 
is  a  gentleman  who  knows,  and  who  came  up  from  out  there. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  name  if  you  heard  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  coold 
know  the  name  if  I  heard.    I  was  a  stranger  out  there. 

Q.  Was  it  Cooper  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  certificate  did  they  give,  as  you  state,  at  that  ward  !— A. 
They  gave  them  a  democratic  certificate  to  show  that  they  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  so  the  bulldozers  would  not  bother  them. 

Q.  What  did  Cooper  say  to  you,  and  what  did  he  do  when  yon  had  a 
conversation  with  him  ! — A.  He  took  his  certificate  and  tore  it  up.  He 
was  so  mad  the  tears  came  out  of  his  eyes.  He  said  he  had  to  do  it  te 
save  his  life.  Had  no  other  way  to  do ;  some  of  them  were  run  off  for 
voting  the  republican  ticket.  Mr.  Morgan  was  around  with  another 
gentleman.  He  says  to  him,  let  such  a  man  ask  him  how  did  he  vote. 
1  told  the  colored  men  not  to  give  any  answer.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  find  out  how  they  voted.  1  don't  know  his  name.  He  said  that  they 
would  fix  him  if  he  didn't  vote  the  right  way. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  there  about  bull-dozing  having  but  just 
commenced  !  Anything  of  that  character ! — ^A.  The  only  thing  was 
said,  Mr.  Morgan  told  me ;  he  said  I  was  going  to  have  a  pretty  good 
time  out  there.  They  had  their  election,  and  if  it  hadn't  went  off  all 
right,  if  there  had  been  any  republican  votes  out  there  I  would  have  a 
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poor  show ;  talked  as  if  I  would  have  got  mobbed  if  the  republicans  had 
gained  it  I  woald  have  seen  a  poor  show  for  being  commissioner  out 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  anything  that  took  place  in  reference  to 
the  radicals  having  to  leave  the  parish,  bull-dozing  having  just  com- 
menced f — ^A.  Plenty  of  people  had  to  leave  the  parish,  had  to  leave 
that  ward  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  go  to  Baton  Kouge,  and 
coald  never  go  back  home. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  when  you  went  to  count  the  votes  as  to  the 
tally-sheets,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  When  I  went  to  count  the 
votes  there,  as  I  was  calling  the  names  on  the  list,  and  Mr.  Morgan  had 
the  list  wrong,  and  he  turned  around  and  made  it  over  again,  and  there 
was  four  or  five  others.  A  gentleman  there — I  don't  know  his  name^ 
Mr.  David,  I  believe,  was  his  name,  and  some  other  man  was  there  fix- 
ing Qp  the  roll.  They  had  a  difference  and  they  changed  and  fixed  it 
over  again. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  in  reference  to  having  made  a  mistake  and 
eorrecting  itf — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  republican  majority  at  your  pell  f — A.  I  don't 
bioir  exactly.  The  first  time  I  was  commissioner  out  there  it  went  re- 
pnblicau  every  time.  I  could  not  personally  tell  right  now.  I  reckon 
about  fifty  or  seventy-five. 

Q.  Were  there  any  names  of  colored  men  who  went  to  town  to  vote 
called  off  there  by  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  regard  to  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it! — ^A.  Mr.  David  and  another  fellow  working  at  the 
polls,  I  am  not  certain  of  it,  said  that  they  ought  to  have  caught  him 
and  held  him  there  until  after  the  election,  and  some  one  replied,  "O, 
let  him  go,"  or  something  like  that;  "they  would  fix  him  when  he  went 
back."  So  he  has  gone  across  the  river  and  never  went  back.  They 
said  tbey  would  fix  him  whenever  he  came  back ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  He  has  gone  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  f — A.  I  seen  him 
and  told  him  about  it  and  he  said  he  had  heanl  all  about  it;  and  his 
fomily,  his  wife,  came  over  the  river,  and  he  could  not  live  out  there 
any  more. 

Q.  Then  who  took  the  poll-box  after  the  election,  and  what  are  the 
circumstances  in  regard  to  that? — A.  Mr.  Morgan.  I  told  him  I  was 
commissioner  and  I  would  take  the  box  and  to  give  me  the  key.  He 
told  me  no,  I  could  not  take  the  box ;  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  box, 
because  I  didn't  have  but  four  republican  votes  and  he  was  not  going  to 
to  take  them  out;  he  was  as  much  commissioner  as  I  was ;  that  is  what 
be  told  me,  and  1  should  not  listen  to  Mr.  Clover  what  he  said,  because 
if  I  did  I  would  get  in  trouble.  So  I  seen  I  had  no  show  there  and  I 
let  him  have  the  box.  So  we  stopped  on  the  road  four  or  five  places 
and  I  stopped  with  him,  you  know,  and  he  said  to  me  to  go  on,  *' You 
didn't  have  but  3  or  4  republican  votes  iu  there  anyhow ;"  they  had  the 
election  out  there  their  way.  So  he  took  the  box  and  went  out  to  town 
himself. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  sign  the  tally-list  ? — A.  Well,  I  thought  after 
I  seen  that  there  was  no  republicans  but  four  out  there,  and  the  way 
things  went  on,  I  went  to  work  and  signed  it.  The  men  out  there 
wanted  to  vote  and  could  not  do  so,  and  I  went  to  wor|:  and  signed  the 
list.  Men  out  there  wanted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  but  there  was 
no  show  for  them  to  vote  it,  because  if  they  did  they  had  to  leave ;  but 
I  didn't  reckon  they  had  a  chance  to  go  awa^  after  they  did  it. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  sign  it  voluDtarily  or  did  you  do  it  from  any  fear  at 
otherwise! — A.  I  jnst  did  it  from  my  own  will. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  poll  from  town  f — A.  I  believe  it  is  near  ten  miles. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  voted  whose  names  were  not  on  the  poll- 
list  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  many  whose  names  were  on  the 
poll-list  was  not  there.    They  went  to  some  other  place  to  vote. 

Q.  Did  any  persons  vote  whose  names  were  not  on  the  list  f — A.  No, 
sir;  none.  I  thought  you  asked  if  any  names  were  on  the  polMist  that 
were  not  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  in  reference  to  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
riding  throagh  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  State  what  you  know. — A.  I  remember  the  night  that  Mr.  Lane 
was  at  the  Harney  House.  I.  seen  a  crowd  of  them  that  were  armed, 
walking  around  before  me,  and  some  went  to  the  livery -stable  on  horse- 
back, but  most  of  them  on  foot. 

Q.  Out  through  the  parish,  throagh  parts  of  the  parish ;  do  yoa  know 
of  anybody  riding  about  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  any  one 
to  my  knowledge. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  connected  with  you  at  the  tenth 
ward  f — A.  A.  Joseph  Jennings. 

Q.  Morgan  and  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Others  acted  as  commission- 
ers— I  don't  know  whether  commissioners — I  know  three  or  four  others 
did. 

Q.  How  many  commissioners  are  there  at  an  election  t — A.  They  had 
two  republicans,  and  Morgan.  I  dont  know  whether  the  others  were 
commissioners,  but  all  went  to  work. 

Q,  How  many  do  act  at  the  election  ? — A.  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
two  democrats  and  two  republicans.  I  seen  others  coining  there  and 
work  on  the  list    That  is  what  I  think  they  ought  to  have  had. 

Q.  You  think  the  number  ought  to  consist  of  two  republicans  and 
two  democrats,  making  four  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  onght  to 
or  not.  I  seen  another  besides  Mr.  Morgan.  The  others  came  and  went 
to  work  on  his  books  there;  outside  men.  I  don't  know  who  he  was. 
I  was  a  stranger  out  there ;  it  is  the  first  time  I  was  out  the^e. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Morgan's  first  name  t — A.  No,  sir ;  only  that 
his  name  was  Morgan. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  day  f  Did  you  take  the  certificates  of  reg- 
istration from  the  voters  and  examice  them  and  call  off  their  names  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  down  the  names  as  they  voted  f — A.  Joseph  Jennings. 

Q.  Was  he  the  other  commissioner? — A.  Yes,  sir;  let  me  see  a  mo- 
ment— yes,  sir;  Joseph  Jennings. 

Q.  Who  looked  over  the  polMist ! — A.  Mr.  Morgan  and  others. 

Q.  What  others  f — A.  I  don't  know  who  the  others  were.  I  told  you 
they  were  strangers  out  there.    I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Was  the  United  States  commissioner  there — the  supervisor! — A 
Supervisor  out  there  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Jacob  Shields  there? — A.  At  the  tenth  ward?  No,  sir. 
Henry  Shields  Was  out  there.  He  was  United  States  marshal,  consta* 
ble,  or  something. 

Q.  Henry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jacob  was  not  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  LeRoy  Price  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Cyrus  Strotter  out  there  f — ^A.  No,  sir  5  not  at  the  tenth  ward, 
Cyrus  Strotter  was  commissioner  at  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  Had  nothing  to  do  at  your  polls  !  Was  not  there  at  all  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Ton  say  when  you  got  out  there  that  morning  before  day,  you 
fonnd  people  had  already  assembled,  colored  and  white  ? — A.  The  club 
was  out  there  already  assembled. 

Q.  Colored  and  white  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  had  assembled! — A.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  ex- 
actly.   I  reckon  about  fifty  or  seventy-five,  as  near  as  I  could  get  to  it. 

Q.  Were  not  republican  tickets  lying  there  all  day,  and  any  person 
could  get  them  if  he  wanted  them  ? — A.  There  was  republican  tickets 
'long  there,  laying  on  the  table,  and  the  democrats  had  issued  their 
tickets  to  the  colored  men. 

Q.  The  colored  men  had  tickets  before! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  got  them  ! — A.  Don't  know. 

Q.  W^as  there  anything  to  prevent  any  colored  man  from  coming  up 
and  taking  the  republican  ticket  if  he  wanted  to  ! — A.  There  was  gen- 
tlemen around  to  see  what  ticket  they  would  vote.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man who  would  see  what  ticket  they  voted  5  they  knew  the  consequences 
if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  afterward. 

Q.  What  gentlemen  were  there  !  Can  you  name  them  ! — A.  I  could 
not  name  all  the  gentlemen.    Mr.  Morgan  was  one — Mr.  David. 

Q.  Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  commissioners! — A.  A  democrat ;  yes, 
sir.  And  there  was  others  out  there.  I  don't  know  who  all.  I  could 
not  tell  their  names.    1  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  man  that  day  say  anything  against  anybody 
voting  the  republican  ticket ;  if  yon  did,  tell  what  is  his  name  and  what 
lie  said! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge,  but  only  make  him  open 
the  ticket  and  he  came  and  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  man,  white  or  black,  make  another  voter  opeo 
his  ticket  and  show  it  1 — A.  Well,  Mr.  Morgan  told  me 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  and  say,  did  you  see  auy  man,  white  or 
black,  make  any  other  voter  who  came  up  there  to  vote  open  his  ticket ! 

The  Witness.  Did  I  see  any  other  man  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is  what  I  asked  you  exactly. — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  seen  a  gentleman  come  there  and  told  that  he  had  a 
right  to  see ;  if  they  wanted  to  do  right  they  would  vote  it  open,  boldly, 
so  he  could  see  the  ticket  voted  i  and  Mr.  Morgan  said  be  wanted  tbem 
all  to  vote  an  open  ticket. 

Q.  Who  made  them  do  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  made  them  do  it  5 
they  did  it  because  they  feared  for  their  lives.  They  had  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  and  they  got  certificates  afterward. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  need  not  argue  the  question. 

Senator  McMillan.  That  is  not  an  argument.  It  is  a  direct  answer 
to  your  question.  This  thing  is  getting  a  little  too  monotonous.  The 
witness  was  simply  stating  a  fact. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  will  become  more  so. 

Senator  McMillan.  Then  we  will  have  it  read. 

I  The  last  question  and  answer  was  then  read.] 

Senator  McMillan.  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  this  any  more.  He 
was  answering  that  question  categorically,  and  stating  the  fact. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  asked  him  who  compelled  them  to  vote  an 
open  ticket,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  who  made  them,  and  then  went 
on  to  argue  the  question. 
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Senator  McMillan.  It  was  a  fair  categorical  aoswer  to  tbe  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  the  record. 

Senator  McMillan.  So  am  I. 

Q.  You  state  you  are  not  able  to  say  who  required  them  to  open  their 
tickets  and  show  them  before  they  voted  I — ^A.  1  told  you  Mr.  Morgan 
told  them  he  wanted  them  to  vote  an  open  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  voting  commenced,  if  I  understood  you  f— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  afterwards,  too. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  afterwards! — A.  I  reckon  about lean- 
not  tell  you  exactly  what  time  in  the  day  it  was.  I  reckon  about  four 
or  five  hours  afterward. 

Q.  You  say  that  ward  had  before  that  gone  republican  ! 

Ihe  Witness.  Gone  republican! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  at  former  elections  the  tenth  ward  gave  re- 
publican majorities  ! — ^A.  I  would  not  swear  to  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  republican  it  went,  about.    I  could  not  exactly. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  a  democratic  ward  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  principally  settled  up  by  white  people!— 
A.  It  has  been  once;  since  by  colored  people,  too;  but  they  was  run  oflf 
there.    That  is  the  reason  they  were  not  there  to  vote. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question  ! — A.  If  it  is  not,  I  can 
give  you  another  answer.    You  asked  me  didn't  I  know. 

Q.  I  asked  yon  if  you  didn't  know  that  the  tenth  ward  was  settled  up 
principally  by  white  people! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  don't  know  that  at  former  elections  before 
this  last  election  the  tenth  ward  was  accustomed  to  give  a  democratic 
majority  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  not! — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Do.  you  know  how  that  ward  voted  before  this  last  election  at 
former  elections  ! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now  to  day  whether  it  voted  democratic  or  whether 
it  went  republican! — -A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  kept  the  box;  did  you  have  the  key? — 
A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  as  much  a  commissioner  as  you  was,  wjis  he  not! — A.  But 
I  had  my  instructions  read  to  me  when  1  left  town. 

Q.  Who  read  the  instructions  to  you! — A.  Mr.  Clover,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  instruct  you  to  do!— A.  The  instruction  was  if  the 
election  was  to  go  any  ways  wrong  to  take  the  box  and  bring  it  to  town 
immediately,  and  when  Mr.  Mcrgan  went  to  work  and  voted  this  gen- 
tleman, I  tol^  him  the  consequences  and  told  him,  and  he  told  me  if  I 
did  take  the  box  I  would  have  to  tie  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  bring 
him  along,  too. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  tell  him  that  you  must  take  the  box  to  town!— 
A.  I  told  him  after  we  got  through  the  box. 

Q.  After  all  the  votes  were  received  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  before! — A.  Not  before. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  him  during  the  day  that  you  must  stop  the  election 
and  take  the  box  to  town,  did  you  ! — A.  That  is,  if  there  was  anything 
occurred  I  was  to  take  the  box  to  town.    I  told  him  that. 

Q.  In  the  morning! — ^A.  Before  we  closed  the  poll;  before  we  sealed 
the  box  up,  I  mean. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  anything  had  occurred  that  you  must  take 
the  box  to  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  had  occurred  that  you  must  take  the  box  to 
town? — A.  There  was  a  gentleman  there  wanted  to  vote  there  on  a  cer- 
tificate^ and  so  I  waited  there  a  good  while  before  I  would  say  anything. 
Tben  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  told  him  that  my  authority  was  read  to  me, 
the  law,  and  everything,  &c.  He  told  me  I  must  not  let  Mr.  Clover  fool 
me;  if  I  was  to  take  this  box  I  would  have  to  take  a  rope  and  tie  it  around 
his  neck  and  take  him  along,  too. 

Q.  That  was  when  this  man  who  was  not  enrolled  right  on  the  regis- 
try came  np  to  vote  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  number  of  his  certificate  was  right,  and  the  registration- 
paper  all  right?— A.  Yes,  sir;  ^he  number  was,  but  bis  name  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  spelled  th«  same  on  the  roll,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  the  difference. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Morgan  stated  he  ought  to  vote,  notwithstanding  that 
name  was  not  spelled  right  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  so  too  ?  Did  you  think  that  man  ought  to  have 
been  prohibited  because  the  registrar  had  spelled  his  name  wrong! — ^A. 
I  let  him  vote,  being  it  was 

Q.  Did  you  think  he  ought  to  have  been  prohibited  from  voting  ! — A. 
I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  when  the  regis- 
tration-paper was  right,  and  the  number  right — it  corresponded  with 
the  number  on  the  register — and  nothing  wrong  except  his  name  was 
spelled  wrong  ? — A.  It  was  told  to  me 

Q.  Answer  that  question.  Don't  you  think  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  vote  ?  Did  you  think  the  law 
excluded  him  simply  for  the  misspelling  of  his  name! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  reckon  it  would. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Morgan  did  right — then,  you  did  right — when  you  re- 
ceived the  vote,  didn't  you  ?— A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  don't! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  man  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  vote! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  his  vote  ought  to  have  been  excluded  because  his  name 
was  spelled  wrong  on  the  register  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  Mr.  Morgan  thought  otherwise  you  were  talking  about 
taking  the  box  away !  What  did  Jennings  say,  who  was  there — the 
other  commissioner ;  he  joined  with  Mr.  Morgan,  didn't  he  ! — A.  fie 
didn't  say  exactly ;  he  left  it  to  me.  He  stated  that  he  left  it  to  me.  He 
Mid,  **Well,  I  vote  as  you  do;  we  will  let  him  vote."  So  I  did  just 
what  he  said. 

,Q.  He  said  he  thought  you  knew,  and  would  let  him  vote  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yon  let  him  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

:,Q.  Was  that  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  election  that  you  had 
to" complain  of! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eveiy  thing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  these  men  were  compelled  to  vote  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  they  wanted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  that  as  an  objection  to  a  fair,  peaceable,  and  correct 
election  also! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ANDREW  S.  HERRON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  11, 1877. 

Andrew  S.  Herron  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Baton  Rouge  ? — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  resided  in  Baton  Kouge 
nearly  all  of  the  year  1838,  and  after  an  absence,  until  the  beginning  of 
1842.  I  returned  there  in  June,  1842,  and  I  have  resided  continuously 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  an  absence  of  three  or  four  years  dar- 
ing the  war. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  in  this  State  ? — A.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  legislature  on  three  different  occasions,  three  dif- 
ferent terms,  member  of  two  conventions,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor- 
ney-general. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics;  which  party  do  you  belong  to! — A.  I  am 
a  democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  your  parish 
and  in  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  some  part  in  it. 

Q.  Preceding  the  opening  of  the  canvass  in  your  parish  was  there 
any  trouble  or  difficulty  or  disturbance  in  respect  to  any  of  your  local 
offices  f  Something  of  that  kind  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation. — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  I 
think  it  was,  there  was  some  action  taken. 

Q.  Were  you  cognizant  of  those  difficulties ;  do  you  know  what  they 
were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  What  offices  were  involved  by  them  f — A..  The  parish  judge,  the 
parish  tax  collector,  and  the  sheriff  were  requested  to  resign,  and  prob- 
ably some  justices  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Were  they  all  parish  officers  ? — A.  They  were  all  parish  officers; 
that  is,  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  parish  collector  is  a  parish 
officer  from  the  State. 

Q.  State  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  judge  was;  how  important 
his  court  is  in  your  local  administration  f — A.  The  parish  judge— it  is  a 
very  important  office.  The  parish  judge  has  jurisdiction  of  all  probate 
matters  involving  successions;  he  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
over  twenty-five  dollars  up  to  five  hundred  in  ordinary  matters.^  He 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  justices  of  the  peace.  His  decisions  are 
final  in  all  sums  under  one  hundred  dollars;  he  also  has  criminal  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  were  the  penalty  is  not  necessarily  punishable  with 
hard  labor,  and  where  the  party  waives  a  jury.  He  is  also  a  committing 
magistrate  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Is  this  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  parish  f — A. 
It  extends  throughout  the  parish,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  responsible  is  the  office  of  tax-collector  in  that  parish; 
what  were  his  responsibilities  I — A.  It  is  a  very  responsible  office.  The 
tax  collected  in  the  parish  is  large,  and  of  course  it  is  a  responsible 
office. 

Q.  And  the  sheriff's  office  ? — A.  The  sheriff  is  also  of  course  a  respoD- 
sible  officer.  The  duties  incumbent  upon  that  officer  are  such  as  are 
incumbent  on  sheriffs,  I  believe,  everywhere. 

Q.  What  other  parish  officers  had  you  there  that  were  filled  there  at 
that  time  f — X.  We  have  a  clerk  of  the  court,  and  a  parish  recorder; 
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he  is  also  ex  officio  notary  public ;  recordiug  mortgages  and  convey- 
aoces;  and  the  coroner;  those  were  the  other  three  parish  officers. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  offices  were  filled  by  colored  men,  and  how 
Djany  by  white  men  out  there! — A.  The  office  of  sheriflF,  tax  collector, 
clerk,  and  coroner  were  held  by  colored  men. 

Q.  And  the  office  of  judge  by A.  The  office  of  parish  judge  and 

recorder  were  held  by  white  men  ;  all  republicans  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  there  been  anything  occurring  in  your  parish  preceding  this 
—any  acts  of  violence,  or  outrage,  or  lawlessness,  that  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  parish  judge, 
in  reference  to  administering  the  criminal  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  lawlessness  through  the  parish,  and  a  great  many 
persons  accused  of  crime;  and  there  has  been  complaint  of  the  parish 
jadge  being  too  lenient,  too  lax  in  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
some  cases  where  he  tried  the  parties,  they  waiving  a  jury,  he  was 
thoaght  to  be  too  lenient  and  let  them  off  too  easily,  either  punishing 
insufficiently  or  not  at  all. 

Q.  The  preliminary  examinations! — A.  The  preliminary  examination 
he  conducted  badly,  and  on  very  small  bonds  frequently. 

Q.  In  what  class  of  cases! — A.  The  cases  that  came  before  his  court 
were  either  misdemeanors,  or  the  principle  class  was  for  larceny.  He 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  any  case  where  the  punishment  was  necessarily 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

Q.  He  was  a  committing  magistrate  ? — A.  For  everything ;  he  could 
examine  any  case. 
Q.  What  were  his  legal  acquirements! 

The  Witness.  The  legal  acquirements  of  the  judge  then  occupying 
the  place! 
Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  He  had  no  knowledge,  apparently,  at  all  of  the  law  when  he  was 
elected,  and  didn't  seem  to  have  acquired  much  by  his  experience  on 
the  bench.    He  was  incompetent.    He  didn't  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Not  a  lawyer  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  actually  totally  unfamiliar 
vith  law,  although  said  to  be  a  man  of  education. 

Q.  As  to  the  sheriff  then  in  office,  what  were  the  objections  to  him  ! — 
A.  So  far  as  I  could  understand,  the  main  objections  to  the  sheriff  were 
that  he  was  not  as  efficient  an  officer  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  to 
a  great  extent,  probably,  on  account  of  his  bad  habits.  He  was  drunk 
a  good  deal,  and  when  he  was  drunk  a  disagreeable  man  to  get  along 
with: 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  intemperate  habits! — ^A.  Quite  intemperate 
habits;  quite  so;  though  otherwise  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  great 
objection  to  the  man  himself.  He  was  a  good  enough  man ;  his  name 
was  LeBlanc. 

Q.  This  tax-collector,  what  do  you  say  of  him  ! — A.  I  am  unable  to 
say  anything  personal  against  him.  Charges  that  were  made  against 
him  at  the  time  he  was  requested  to  resign  were  that  he  and  those 
abopthim  were  traffickingin  parish  warrants;  andthere  was  some  charge 
against  him  that  he  had  not  accounted  for  all  the  tax  collected.  Some 
committee  made  an  investigation,  made  some  report,  the  details  of 
which  I  do  not  now  remember,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say  that  they  were 
correct,  but  they  claimed  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts ; 
that  he  had  not  settled  fully,  and  particularly  there  were  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  poll-tax  that  ought  to  have  been  collected,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed had  been  collected  and  not  accounted  for.    As  to  these  details  I 
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do  not  know ;  I  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce  upon  them  nor  know 
about  them  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  These  officers  have  remained  in  the  parish  all  the  time  t — A.  They 
have — the  parish  tax-collector  and  clerk ;  the  sheriff  is  a  carpenter,  and 
is  at  work  during  the  week,  frequently  outside  of  the  city,  but  his  home 
is  there;  he  has  a  large  residence  there. 

Q.  Have  either  of  them  been  maltreated  in  any  way  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
have  heard  of.    I  never  heard  of  any  one  maltreating  either  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  effort  to  have  these  officers  removed,  or  have  them  resign, 
was  there  any  attempt  to  change  the  political  complexion  of  the  officers, 
or  only  to  change  the  incumbents  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better 
men  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  efforts  having  been  made  to  change  the  politi- 
cal complexion  of  the  officers.  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  such  a 
thing  could  be  done,  as  Governor  Kellogg  had  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  effort  sin) ply  was  to  get  rid  of  these  officials, 

Q.  And  is  the  judge  who  has  been  put  in  instead  of  the  one  who  did 
leave  there  of  the  same  politics? — A.  Mr.  Shorten  is  a  republican; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  his  administration  been  more  acceptable  than  the  former 
onef — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  no  special  olyections.  Mr.  Shorteu 
is  not  a  lawyer  himself,  and  is  not  considered  by  the  members  of  the  bar 
as  being  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  by  any  means.  I  never 
heard  of  any  particular  complaint  of  anything  done  by  Mr.  Shorten,  at 
least  particularly. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  lawyer,  either  ! — A.  Xot  a  lawyer,  either. 

Q.  AVas  there  to  jour  observation  any  particular  and  perceptible 
change  in  the  tone  and  current  of  political  feeling  among  the  colored 
republicans  in  your  parish  last  season  from  what  it  had  formerly  been  ?— 
A.  I  think  there  was.  1  know  there  was ;  in  fact,  a  very  great  change. 
The  change  was  that  larger  numbers  of  them  co-operated  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party  than  had  done  hitherto. 

Q.  How  did  they  seem  to  co-operate  with  the  party  f  With  what  zeal 
did  they  seem  to  enter  into  it  ? — A.  They  seemed  to  enter  into  the  can- 
vass in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  views  and  convictions  that 
other  people  did.  They  seemed  to  be  enthusiastic  and  earnest,  many  of 
them  zealous,  and  very  anxious  for  a  change. 

Q.  How  long  had  your  parish  been  controlled  by  republican  parish 
officers  up  to  that  time! — A.  I  think  after  the  election  in  1870;  I  think 
that  was  the  time,  though  we  had  the  first  election  after  the  war  was 
over  in  the  latter  part  of  1867.  I  think  we  elected  democratic  (Officers 
again  probably  at  a  subsequent  election  ;  elected  them  once  or  twice. 

My  recollection  now  is  that  in  1870  a  change  was  made,  and  since  that 
time  I  think  the  offices  have  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
republican  party. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  character  of  the  local  administration  they  bad 
furnished  in  your  parish  as  to  popularity  or  unpopularity! — A.  Well, 
sii',  the  local  administration  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  particularly 
in  regard  to  our  local  legislature,  the  police-jury,  whose  functions  are  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  parish  affairs,  building  roads 
and  bridges;  in  fact,  all  the  functions  necessary  for  a  parish  legislature. 
The  police  juries  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  administration 
of  the  parish  fund  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  those  who  held  those  places !— A. 
Occasionally  there  have  been  one  or  two  intelligent  men  composing 
them.    The  most  of  them,  from  my  recollection  now,  without  stopping 
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loDgenongb  to  run  throngh  the  whole  list  of  them,  have  been  men  of 
uot  macb  education  or  information  or  ability  to  administer  public  affairs. 

Q.  You  say  they  furnished  the  ways  and  means? — A.  They  levied 
the  parish  taxes. 

Q.  Are  they  the  local  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  board  has  nearly  the  same  functions  as  the  commissioners 
are  clothed  with  in  our  country? — A.  I  suppose  the  same  duties  that 
yonr  commissioners  have. 

Q.  State  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  discharged 
by  that  body. — A.  They  have  to  levy,  cause  to  be  assessed,  all  the 
parish  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  building  roads  and  bridges ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  criminal  prosecutions,  all  criminal  prosecutions,  par- 
isbjnry  fees,  district-attorney  fees,  witnesses' fees,  and  any  such  matters 
as  are  connected  with  the  courts.  They  have  the  control  of  public 
buildings,  courthouse,  jail,  &c.  Of  course,  they  levy  tax  occasionally 
to  repair  or  build,  when  necessary,  those  buildings ;  and,  in  a  general 
way,  have  to  perform  all  the  duties  necessary  for  running  the  parish. 

Q.  They  construct  bridges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  construct  bridges. 

Q.  And  public  buildings! — A.  Public  buildings;  everything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  And  the  general  improvement  of  the  parish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  of  auy  extravagance  in  its  admin- 
istration or  of  corruption  in  it  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  fre- 
quent charges  of  both,  extravagance  all  the  time,  running  back  for  the 
last  six  years.  There  have  been  members  of  the  police-jury  charged 
\7ith  taking  contracts  to  build  bridges.  I  heard  of  an  instance,  one 
which  now  occurs  to  me — that  was  one  only  among  many — where  one 
member  of  the  police-jury  was  interested  in  repairing  some  bridge, 
which  was  ascertained  to  have  actually  cost  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
dollars,  where  there  was  a  charge  made  of  eight  or  nine  hundred.  That 
is  one  that  I  might  mention,  but  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  as  to 
details. 

Q.  Have  the  local  taxes  increased  or  decreased  under  this  adminis- 
tration; the  expenses  and  taxes? — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  been  increas- 
ing up  to  the  highest  notch.  I  think  this  last  year's  taxes  are  probably 
less  than  they  have  been  at  one  time.  This  last  police  jury  we  have 
has  been  to  some  extent,  to  a  great  extent,  a  better  one  than  we  had 
before,  composed  of  much  better  material,  and  to  some  extent,  I  think, 
there  has  been  some  improvement  made  in  the  last  police-jury. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  complaint  among  the  colored  people  of  yonr 
parish  in  reference  to  these  bridges,  of  bad  administration,  &c.  ? — A. 
0,  yes,  sir ;  complaint  in  reference  to  things  would  occur  there.  I  was 
more  particularly  acquainted,  of  course,  with  what  I  heard  among  white 
people,  among  those  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  gener- 
ally, but  very  repeatedly  I  have  heard  colored  men,  particularly  colored 
men  who  have  property  there,  complain  of  this  thing ;  complaint  has 
been  general.  The  fact  is  our  parish  has  been  managed  in  such  a  way 
that  its  warrants  have  ceased  to  be  really  worth  a  great  deal.  I  think 
the  warrants  issued  for  the  present  year,  drawn  upon  funds  supposed  to 
be  collected  this  year — I  think  they  are  ranging  from  forty  or  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  but  on  other  years  a  large  number  of  warrants  have  been 
issued,  and  they  were  scarcely  worth  anything.  They  are  receivable  for 
taxes,  I  believe,  for  the  year  in  which  they  were  issued,  and  back  taxes, 
and  there  is  not  much  demand  for  them.  They  are  worth  a  great  deal 
less,  only  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  twenty-five  cents,  and  have  S^k^WA^P 
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be  worth  almost  nothing,  and  it  is  very  difficnit  to  find  any  money  iQ 
the  treasury  at  present,  even  if  the  fund  is  collected. 

I  think  one-third  of  the  general  fund  is  collected  in  warrants  of  this 
year,  another  third  for  the  road  and  bridge  fund,  for  which  there  is  a 
State  law  requiring  its  collection  in  cash ;  and  the  school  fund  is  col- 
lected in  cash.  So  that  for  the  general  fund  warrants  have  been  issued, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  money  out  of  them  at  all.  And 
these  warrants  are  disposed  of  to  persons  who  pay  taxes  with  them,  and 
so  there  is  very  rarely  any  money  to  be  found  belonging  to  that  fund  in 
the  treasury.  And  one  of  the  complaints  was  that  there  were  rings 
formed  among  the  tax-collector  and  other  parties,  and  they  would 
go  in,  be  there  at  the  time  when  any  money  was  received,  and  as  it 
was  handed  in  on  one  side  they  were  in  at  the  other  to  gobble  it  up. 
That  was  one  of  the  complaints— rings  of  that  kind  ,•  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ruptions of  that  kind  which  have  been  complained  of  at  various  times. 

Q.  In  this  last  political  canvass  was  there  any  schism  to  your  knowl- 
edge in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party,  among  the  leaders,  and  how 
violent  did  that  become! — A.  So  far  as  I  understood,  there  has  been  for 
several  years  past  a  schism  between  Mr.  Burch,  who  is  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  republican  people  and  of  the  republican  party — a  moet 
bitter  feud  between  Mr.  Burch  and  Mr.  Lane ;  they  hate  each  other,  as 
I  have  reason  to  know  from  what  each  said  and  what  their  friends  say; 
a  bitter  feeling  existing  personally  and  politically  between  them,  so  far 
that  they  interfere  with  each  other.  This  schism  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  as  I  understand,  at  this  last  election  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  colored 
man,  received  the  nomination  with  others  upon  the  ticket,  and  Mr.  Lane 
by  eflForts  that  were  successful  thrust  him  off  of  it,  and  the  same  thing 
was  done  in  regard  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  there,  and  was  nominated  for  parish  judge.  He  was  replaced  bv 
Mr.  Shorten,  and  at  that  time  I  could  hear  of  very  frequent  complaints, 
and  being  anxious,  of  course,  to  see  such  division  in  their  party,  I  would 
inquire  around  occasionally  how  it  was  getting  on  among  the  parties. 

Q.  In  that  contest  between  those  parties,  with  which  party  did  the 
democrats  sympathize  t — Af  I  do  not  know  that  they  sympathized  par- 
ticularly with  either  of  them.  They  have  rather  inclined  during  the 
canvass  to  sympathize  with  Gilbert,  and  tried  to  keep  him  on  the  ticket 
if  they  could  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  split  in  the  party.  They 
feared  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lane ;  that  he  would  probably  get  the  big 
end  of  the  party  some  way  if  he  got  a  position  on  the  ticket  They 
were  anxious  for  Gilbert  to  be  retained  and  Lane  to  run  also  as  a  can- 
didate. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  your  own  ward  during  the  canvass  to  attend 
political  meetings! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  attended  several  meetings  during 
the  canvass  and  made  a  few  speeches  in  our  parish,  in  the  country. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  parish! — A.  I  spoke  in  the  tenth  ward,  in  the 
third  ward,  in  the  fifth,  the  eighth,  and  ninth  wards.  I  think  they  were 
the  country  wards  that  I  visited. 

Q.  At  these  meetings  was  there  any  considerable  attendance  of  col- 
ored people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  good  attendance  of  colored  people. 

Q.  What  interest  did  they  manifest  in  the  meetings! — A.  Some 
seemed  to  manifest  very  great  interest — very  great  interest — seemed  to 
be,  in  so  far  as  I  could  see,  very  anxious  to  hear  the  reasons  of  our 
speakers,  and  were  very  attentive  listeners.  I  know  of  no  class  that 
were  more  attentive  listeners  than  the  colored  people,  and  probably  as 
impressible  as  any. 

Q.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  canvass  in  reference  to  the  colored 
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people  as  to  ioflaenciDg  them  by  persaasioD,  or  force,  or  iDtimidation  f — 
A.  So  far  as  I  kuow — and  I  suppose  I  koow  all  aboat  it,  as  near  as  any 
one  could,  at  least — the  only  effort  that  was  to  be  made  at  all,  and  the 
only  effort  that  was  made,  was  to  use  with  the  colored  people  all  the 
advantages  of  persuasion  and  argument  that  are  ordiuarily  used  in  a 
canvass  anywhere,  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  anything  like  intimidation. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  I  heard  of  at  all  from  the  party  that  any 
intimidation  should  be  used  anywhere  in  any  form.  On  the  contrary, 
having  gained  some  experience  by  the  past  as  to  what  we  might  expect 
even  if  we  carried  the  parish,  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  par- 
ticularly solicitous  and  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  anybody 
in  any  way  that  might  bear  the  semblance  of  intimidation  or  force  or 
compulsion.  I  know  that  was  the  policy,  so  far  as  I  saw  myself  and 
conld  bear.    That  was  the  policy  pursued  during  the  whole  canvass. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  republican  meeting  held  in  your  parish! — 
A,  I  do  not  think  1  was  at  any  republican  meeting,  except  one  meeting 
that  was  held  in  the  city  of  Baton  Eouge.  I  think  that  was  the  only 
one  that  I  remember  of  attending  now.  I  was  there  during  a  portion 
of  the  time,  and  heard  speeches  made  by  some  one  or  two  speakers. 
Mr.  Horton  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  I  heard  one  or  two  others.  1 
lost  Mr.  Packard's  speech.    1  think  he  was  there  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a  circular  used  by  the  republican 
speakers  known  as  the  Texas  circular? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it, 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  in  your  own  parish,  generally,  as  to 
the  number  of  colored  men  who  united  with  the  democratic  party  in 
this  last  canvass! — A.  Judging  from  all  that  I  could  see  and  hear  upon 
the  subject,  I  think  there  was  somewhere  between  six  or  seven,  or  nine 
hoQdred;  say  between  seven  and  nine  hundred  who  afBliated  with  the 
dubs. 

Q.  In  that  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  own  ward  what  number  would  you  say  ! — A.  I  reside  in 
the  first  ward  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge 

Q.  Well,  take  the  whole  city  of  Baton  Kouge. — A.  The  whole  of 
Baton  Bouge  !  I  think  thenumt)er  reported  there  by  the  clubs  was  some- 
where about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty.  That  was  what 
they  claimed  in  town,  although  it  was  said  there  'were  considerable 
numbers  that  were  with  us  who  had  not  joined  the  clubs. 

Q.  You  know  they  were  acting  with  the  clubs,  taking  active  part  with 
the  white  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  in  the  differeht  wards  the  number  of  them  ! — A.  I 
conld  not  go  into  details.  I  reckon  in  the  eighth  ward,  below  town, 
there  was  George  Jackson,  who  was  a  very  active  man,  not  only  in  the 
parish,  but  in  the  canvass  with  General  Nicholls  throughout  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  I  think  the 
most  effective  speaker  that  I  heard  during  the  canvass,  white  or  black. 
Evidently  a  man  impressed,  earnestly  impressed  and  sincerely,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  spoke.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  able  man ;  with- 
out being  of  very  much  culture,  he  was  one 

Q.  He  is  not  living  ! — A.  He  died  just  after  the  election. 

There  was  a  man  named  George  William,  a  man  of  some  little  edu- 
cation, formerly  a  slave,  but  even  during  that  time  he  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  afterwards  he  was  teaching  school ;  he  was  in  this 
ward,  and  an  earnest  worker.  A  son  of  George  H.  Jackson,  named 
Felix,  I  think,  was  a  very  active  young  man,  president  of  a  club,  and 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  with  other  colored  men  living  on  Doctor 
Williams's  place.    And  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walker  was  a  very  active 
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man ;  be  seemed  to  be  very  earnestly  enlisted  in  tbe  cause.  In  tbo  ninth 
ward  tbere  were  several  of  thera  tbere,  I  do  not  know  tbeir  names,  I  saw 
during  tbe  election  who  seemed  to  be  very  mucb  enlisted  in  tbe  cause. 

Q.  In  tbeir  addresses  to  tbe  people,  witbout  going  into  details  of  the 
addresses,  wbat  did  tbey  refer  to  as  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  change 
that  tbey  bad  made  in  their  political  views? — A.  Well,  sir,  withoot 
making  a  speech,  for  I  don't  desire  to  be  prolix  at  all,  the  arguments 
they  used  were  sucb  arguments  as  the  white  orators  used.  They  ob- 
jected to  the  government  on  account  of  its  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
people,  not  being  in  accord  with  tbe  wishes  of  the  people  throughout  the 
country. 

They  thought  tbat  tbe  school  system  in  our  part  of  the  country  bad 
been  improperly  administered,  and  they  complained  tbey  didn't  have 
schools,  and  didn't  have  as  mucb  education  as  tbey  desired.  The  only 
complaint  tbat  was  general  among  the  colored  people  was  this  one,  and 
npon  which  the  speakers  had  a  good  deal  to  say:  that  just  after  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  people  got  back  and  commenced  to  recultivate 
tbeir  farms,  wages  of  the  people  that  were  working  were  fixed  as  high 
as  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  that  gradually  these  wages  bad  de- 
creased, and  tbey  were  now  down  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month. 

They  got  eight  or  ten  dollars ;  tbat  tbey  thought  was  very  inadequate 
compensation  for  a  month's  labor  for  able-bodied  men.  They  attributed 
this  to  the  times,  and  want  of  proper  schools,  want  of  proper  wages, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Tbey  attributed  the  trouble  to  tbe  govern- 
ment; many  of  them  said  that  they  had  acted  with  tbe  republican 
party,  and  gave  as  tbeir  reason  for  doing  so  tbat  tbey  feared  the  demo- 
cratic party.  The  democratic  party  after  tbe  war  bad  not  taken  them 
up  and  treated  them  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  tbat  they  at  times 
formed  themselves  into  white  organizations  to  their  exclusion ;  that 
tbey  had  not  received  tbem  as  they  thought  they  should  have  done.  1 
beard  a  large  number  of  intelligent  colored  men  say  that  if  tbe  white 
people,  after  the  war  was  over,  had  taken  them  up  and  invited  them 
into  the  organizations  with  tbem,  to  act  with  them,  that  tbere  wonld 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  tbeir  securing  tbeir  co-operation.  Some  of  the 
more  ignorant  of  tbem  feared  tbey  would  be  reduced  to  absolute,  slavery 
if  tbe  democratic  party  succeeded ;  and  many  others,  more  intelligent, 
and  not  going  so  far  as  that,  thought  that  their  rights  would  be  so  re- 
stricted by  legislation  as  to  put  them  in  a  quasi  state  of  slavery. 

Those  were  the  arguments  tbat  bad  been  used,  and  which  a  great 
many  colored  men  believed,  and  which  had  had  the  cflfect  of  having 
them  unite  themselves  with  the  republican  party.  And  in  this  late  can- 
vass arguments  were  directed  to  disabusing  their  minds  of  such  impres- 
sions. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  of  the  local  administration  of  the  parish!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  alluded  to  tbe  fact  of  the  parish  being  badly  managed ; 
of  the  funds  being  squandered  unnecessarily,  tbe  high  taxes,  and  no 
good  results  from  such  taxation. 

Q.  Of  tbe  eight  hundred  or  thousand  colored  men  who  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  in  that  parish,  according  to  your  judgment,  from  your  ob- 
servations and  your  intermingling  with  tbem,  conversations  with  and 
information  derived  from  other  sources,  what  was  the  moving  cause  of 
tbeir  uniting  with  the  democratic  party  f  Was  it  fear,  or  a  free  exercise 
of  reason  and  judgment  on  their  partf — A.  My  impression  at  the  time 
was,  and  still  is,  that  they  acted  with  tbe  democratic  party  from  being 
satisfied  in  tbeir  own  minds  tbat  it  was  to  tbeir  interest  as  well  as  to 
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the  interest  of  the  country  to  do  so ;  that  they  would  have  better  schools 
by  doing  so ;  that  prosperity  would  be  restored  to  the  country. 

Q.  Did  they  exercise  their  reason  and  judgment,  or  did  they  seem  to 
be  governed  and  influenced  by  fear  in  connecting  themselves  with  the 
democratic  party  ? — ^A.  1  think  they  exercised  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment I  am  convinced  they  did.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  of  them  acted 
intelligently  and  after  deliberation.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a 
man  was  intimidated,  and  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  man  was 
intimidated,  or  forced  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  At  the  election  in  this  city,  were  you  present  at  the  polls  ? — A. 
Part  of  the  time,  not  constantly.  I  went  near  the  Free  Market  Hail 
poU  at  one  time  ^  1  was  once  or  twice  there  during  the  day.  I  didn't  go 
ap  into  the  crowds ;  I  stood  oflF  at  a  distance. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  in  the  testimony  before  us  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  votes  were  received  there. — A.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  also  went  to  the  poll  at  the  first  ward — the  poll  where  I  lived. 
I  was  there  once  or  twice,  maybe  three  times  during  the  day,  for  au 
boor  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  regulation  about  the  voting,  such  as  voting  two 
by  two  ! — A.  While  I  was  at  the  polls  the  regulation  was  that  two  per- 
sons should  come  in  the  door  at  a  time ;  one  white  and  one  black,  or  one 
republican  and  one  democrat ;  I  don't  know  exactly  which.  Almost  all 
of  the  republicans  were  black  men,  and  therefore  it  was  substantially 
one  white  man  and  one  colored  man  ;  and  probably  they  made  the  col- 
wed  a  test.  There  may  have  been  some  democrats  going  in  together 
with  the  republicans,  but  generally  it  was  one  black  man  and  one  white 
man. 

Q.  Has  that  custom  prevailed  before  at  the  polls  there  f — A.  I  think 
that  has  prevailed  at  all  these  elections,  as  far  as  I  remember.  It  is 
the  general  rule. 

Q.  Did  itinterfere  in  any  manner  with  the  right  or  privilege  of  any  man 
to  vote  there  f — A.  None  whatever.  The  rule  always  has  been  that  as 
long  as  they  could  keep  up  the  supply  on  both  sides,  they  would  receive 
the  votes  in  that  way.  but  the  very  moment  there  was  a  deficiency  on 
dther  side,  they  would  go  in  two  colored  and  two  white  people.  It 
didn't  delay  the  voting  at  all.  The  thing  was  adopted  and  acquiesced 
in  by  all  parties.  The  fact,  I  am  told,  is  that  the  commissioner  adopted 
this  rule  early  In  the  morning  at  the  court-house  poll,  as  it  was  thought 
it  would  subserve  the  interest  of  order  by  preventing  a  continual  rush 
at  the  polls,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  early 
vote,  which  was  of  course  obviated  as  long  as  they  could  keep  along 
even.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  rush.  1  saw  nothing  in  that  respect 
to  impede  the  voting  at  all. 

Mr.  Becknagel  has  spoken  of  me  as  having  done  one  of  the  things 
complained  of.  1  will  state  that  at  that  time  the  crowd  was  largely 
colored.  There  were  a  great  many  more  colored  men  than  white  men. 
There  were  very  few  white  people  there  compared  with  the  number  of 
colored  persons  who  were  standing  all  along  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
ready  to  take  their  position.  I  remember  that  one  strong,  stalwart, 
able-bodied  colored  man,  named  George  Bell,  was  stoutly  maintaining 
that  rule.  He  was  more  persistent  about  it  than  anybody  else.  He 
was  a  colored  constable.    That  day  he  had  charge  of  the  door. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  He  was  a  republican.  He  maintained 
that  rule  as  earnestly  as  any  man  I  saw  there.  I  was  near  the  head  of 
of  this  column.  There  were  two  colored  men  together,  within  five  or  six 
files  of  where  they  went  in  at  the  door.    George  Bell  pointed  P^Kf^ftip 
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fact  to  them  and  said  to  them,  "  You  two  can't  go  in  here.  The  rule  is, 
there  must  be  one  white  man  and  one  colored  man.''  A  man  was  tryiDg 
to  push  one  colored  man  out  on  the  other  side  who  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  George  Bell  wanted  one  of  these  colored  men  to  get  out  of 
the  ranks  so  that  a  white  man  could  get  in,  but  the  colored  man  objected 
to  doing  it.  He  s»iid  he  had  been  there  a  long  time,  and  charged  ou  this 
other  man  that  he  had  pushed  himself  in  ;  and  I  quietly  put  my  arm  in 
his,  he  claiming  to  have  a  right  to  vote  there  and  not  to  be  pushed  out— 
I  took  him  in  the  most  fraternal  manner,  and  told  him  that  be  and  I 
should  go  in  together.  He  was  delighted  at  it.  In  that  way  I  not  only 
secured  my  vote  sooner  than  1  would  have  otherwise  have  done,  but  I 
secured  the  getting  of  his  in.  There  was  no  complaint  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  never  saw  a  set  of  men  more  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  a 
rule  than  were  the  blacks  and  whites ;  and  they  wanted  to  abide  by  that 
one. 

Q.  What  kind  of  feeling  prevailed  during  the  day  f — A.  The  best  of 
feeling  in  the  world.  I  saw  no  angry  discussions ;  no  difficulties.  There 
was  perfect  harmony  and  accord.  1  never  was  at  an  election  where  the 
people,  white  and  black,  seemed  so  well  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  peace.  It  was  perfectly  peaceable  and  quiet  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  at  the  time  I  was  there  at  the  polls. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  at  what  time  you  held  offices  in  the  State!— A.  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  legislature  from  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge 
in  the  fall  of  1847,  re-elected  in  1849,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1851 1  was 
elected  secretary  of  state ;  re  elected  in  1855 ;  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1860,  and  elected  to  the  convention  in  1861.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1865  I  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  State.  I  was  afterward  re- 
turned as  elected  at  the  election  of  1872  as  senator  from  the  parish,  bat 
never  took  my  seat  except  in  the  McBnery  legislature. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  at  the  time  the  secession 
took  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Judge  Davis  as  parish  judge  of  East  Baton  Koage  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Davis  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ! — A.  I  do  not ;  I  heard  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  studied  law  and  received  his  di- 
ploma ! — A.  I  do  not ;  as  I  stated,  I  don't  think  he  is  a  lawyer.  I  never 
heard  that  he  was.  We  were  satisfied  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  law. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  of  good  education  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  was  a 
man  of  good  education. 

Q.  Does  your  constitution  require  the  parish  judge  to  be  a  lawyer!— 
A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  You  say  complaints  were  made  that  the  parish  judge  was  not  as 
efficient  as  he  should  be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  his  principal  deputies! — A.  His  office  deputy,  Mr. 
Droz,  a  very  estimable  and  good  man;  his  riding  deputy,  or  princii>al 
one,  was  Verbois. 

Q.  Were  the  democrats  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  White  men  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  and  I  think  democrats. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  tax-collector  as  being  charged  with  being  a  de- 
faulter ? — A.  That  was  the  charge  they  made  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  made  that  charge  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  committees  ap- 
pointed.   A  committee  was  appointed  at  a  public  meeting,  which  corn- 
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mittee  investigated  the  books  and  made  some  report,  the  details  of 
which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

Q.  At  a  pablic  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  proceeded  to  demand  his  resignation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  a  parish  judge  removed  from  his  office,  according  to  the 
eonstitation  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  ? — A.  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  to  be  removed  either  by  an  address  or  by  impeachment.  I 
sappose  he  coald  be  addressed  out. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Davis  ever  addressed  out  of  office  or  impeached  ! — A. 
Xe,  sir ;  he  wa»  not  by  a  constitutional  address. 

Q.  He  was  addressed  out  by  a  public  meeting  ! — A.  He  was  requested 
to  resign  b^'  a  cM)mmittee  of  citizens. 

Q.  What  was  that  request  understood  to  be! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't 
know  bow  it  was  generally  understood. 

Q.  What  was  Judge  Davis  given  to  understand  t — A.  I  don't  know 
what  he  was  given  to  understand.  I  know  that  a  meeting  was  called 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
secure  the  removal  of  any  officers  found  to  be  incompetent.  That  is  it 
in  general  terms.  I  was  on  the  committee  on  resolutions  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  I  insisted  on  putting  into  the  resolution  a  provision  that  such 
measares  as  they  should  resort  to  should  be  lawlul.  The  committee 
acted  afterwards  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  understood  apd  known  to  be  a  fact  that  Judge  Davis 
was  requested  to  resign,  and  that  if  he  didn't  resign  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  place  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  that  was  the 
general  understanding.    I  could  not  say  that  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion  now,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  all  that  transpired  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
auy  force  would  have  been  resorted  to.  I  cannot  say  that  it  would.  It 
eertaiuly  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  view  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  view. — A.  I  worded  that  resolution,  or 
bad  it  worded,  so  as  to  cover  that  very  point 

Q.  1  didn't  ask  you  in  regard  to  your  intentions,  or  in  regard  to  what 
you  wished  to  have  done,  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  meeting  did  and 
the  effect  of  its  action  upon  the  mind  of  Judge  Davis! — A.  That,  Sen- 
ator, would  ]ye  almost  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Q.  You  know  all  that  took  place  there,  General  Herron ;  you  know 
what  the  state  of  affairs  was  in  the  community  at  that  time,  or  what 
tbey  had  determined  to  do? — A.  There  were  two  meetings.  You  are 
not  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  last  meeting,  which  drove 
Judge  Davis  away,  was  a  subsequent  meeting.  It  was  the  first  meeting 
at  which  he  was  requested  to  resign.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  give 
}m  an  exact  statement  of  the  facts. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  having  you  go  into  a  detailed  statement  re- 
ffaidiug  what  took  place  at  the  meetings.  I  speak  now  of  the  meeting 
that  effected  the  departure  of  Judge  Davis  from  there.  You  know  the 
public  sentiment  and  the  action  of  the  people  there  at  that  time. — A.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Judge  Davis,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation,  and 
lookincr  at  the  crowd,  may  have  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  he  could  arrive  at 
from  all  that  transpired  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  believe  if  Judge  Davis  had 
abstained  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  he  would  have  been 
^fe  ill  remaining  there. 

Q.  You  mean  if  he  had  quit  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office! — 
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A.  Of  course;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  more  than  merely 
conjecture  and  surmise. 

Q.  Can  you  not  form  an  opinion  from  what  you  observed  there  at  the 
time,  and  from  the  action  Judge  Davis  took  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  do  so.    I  can  judge  of  my  own  feelings  about  it. 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  own  feelings  about  the  matter.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  inquiring  about  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. — A.  My  own 
feelings  are  about  all  I  can  speak  in  regard  to  positively }  the  other 
would  be  a  mere  surmise  and  conjecture. 

At  this  point  the  examination  of  the  witness  was  suspended  in  order 
that  the  examination  of  the  witness,  Mrs.  Eliza  Pinkston,  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  January  12, 1877. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Andrew  S.  Herron  recalled. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  I  asked  you  at  the  close  of  your  examination  yesterday 
whether  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Judge  Davis  from  his  position  wasn't,  in  fact,  a  demand  that  he  should 
give  up  his  official  position  ? — Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was  a  demand 
tbat  he  should  give  it  up. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  both  meetings  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  The 
first  meeting  to  which  I  referred  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  citizens. 
Immediately  after  a  report  had  been  made  of  several  acts  of  lawlessness 
in  the  country — despoiling  of  cotton  stores  and  the  reported  killing  of 
different  persons — a  meeting  of  the  people  was  called  there  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taking  some  steps,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  see  if  order  couldn't 
be  restored.  The  idea  that  prevailed  with  a  great  many  was  that  the 
trouble  was  attributable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
officers.  That  led  to  the  suggestion  that  was  made,  that  means  be 
taken  to  secure  the  resignation  of  such  officers  as  were  found  to  be  in- 
competent and  untrustworthy.  No  direct  action  was  taken  by  the 
meeting,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  officers, 
but  the  committee  was  left  to  act  as  it  deemed  best  in  its  discretion. 
That  committee  called  upon  the  three  officers,  whose  names  have  been 
given,  to  request  their  resignations.  Their  resignations  were  given. 
The  sheriff  and  other  officers  abstained  from  the  discharging  of  any 
duties  after  they  had  sent  in  their  resignations.  Judge  Davis,  however, 
continued,  when  applied  to,  to  grant  orders,  be  having  resigned  bat  no 
successor  having  been  appointed.  He  continued  to  grant  orders  for 
some  time  afterward.  I  forget  now  the  exact  time ;  probably  a  month 
or  two,  or  two  or  three  months.  When  this  second  meeting  was  called, 
and  when,  as  I  understand,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him 
and  to  request  him  to  no  longer  act  in  the  capacity  as  parish  judge,  I 
wasn't  present ;  I  did  not  participate  in  it ;  I  can  only  speak  from  hear- 
say and  rumor  as  to  what  was  actually  done  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  Was  not  the  action  of  that  meeting  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  to 
him  to  quit  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  ?— A.  It  was  a  direct  re- 
quest, as  I  am  told,  to  get  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  the  effect  and  the  sentiment  of  tbat 
meeting  was  that  he  should  do  so  positively  ?    Was  not  it  really  a  de- 
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mand  open  him  to  resign  T — A.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  meeting 
was  positive  in  its  request  to  him  to  resign. 

Q.  It  was  a  request  in  form,  but  in  effect  a  demand  t — A.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  a  request  savoring  very  strongly  of  a  demand.  As  to 
what  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  refusal,  as  I  told  you  yesterday, 
I  could  only  undertake  to  conjecture  or  to  surmise  with  regard  to  it. 
Mj  opinion  is  that  a  large  number  of  people  collected  at  that  meeting, 
tbe  largest  portion  of  our  population,  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
resort  to  any  means  of  force  against  Judge  Davis. 

Q.  Wouldn't  Judge  Davis  have  cause  to  fear  force  from  some  consid- 
erable element  of  tbe  people  there  f — A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Judge  Davis  was  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man,  was  he 
not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  not  of  intemperate  habits? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  ever 
fae^Dg  of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  but  maybe  once  or 
twice  j  when  gentlemen  who  called  upon  him  reported  him  as  having 
been  very  abrupt,  it  was  attributed  to  his  being  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  Bat,  as  a  usual  thing,  I  would  consider  Judge  Davis  a  temper- 
ate man,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  him  and  have  known  him. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  wages  fell  down  from  twenty  to  ten  dollars  a 
month  ! — A.  That  is  the  universal  report  throughout  the  country,  that 
wages  had  gradually  been  going  down. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  a  want  of  demand  for  employment  I — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  to  a  want  of  demand  for  employment,  for  I  believe  there 
has  continuously  been,  in  the  rural  districts,  just  as  much  of  a  demand 
for  employment  as  there  was  at  first. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  comparative  amount  of  cotton  produced  in 
your  parish  in  1870  and  in  1875,  say? — A.  Well,  sir,  without  being  able 
to  answer  positively  that  question,  the  general  impression,  according  to 
my  present  recollection  of  the  matter,  is  that  there  has  been  no  consid- 
erable increase  or  diminution.  Some  years  the  crop  would  be  a  great 
deal  less  than  it  would  be  in  others,  but  that  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
seasons.  I  think  the  crop,  as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  in  cotton  and 
namber  of  cotton-bales  produced,  has  been  about  the  same.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  much  of  an  increase  or  decrease. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  1875  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cotton-bales  produced  in  your  parish  over  that  produced  in 
1870  ? — A,  I  think  not,  speaking  only  from  my  indefinite  recollection  of 
it. 

Q.  Was  not  the  increase  in  1870  over  the  previous  years  fully  equal 
to  one  hundred  i>er  cent.  ? — A.  I  think  not.    That  is  not  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  production  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  1875 
in  jour  parish,  comparing  with  that  in  1870  ! — A.  I  think  there  was  an 
increase  in  sugar. 

Q-  Was  not  there  a  large  increase  ! — A.  Considerable,  I  think.  I 
don't  remember  the  details  of  that  now,  but  I  think  in  sugar  there  has 
been  an  increase. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  increase  of  production  of  sugar  in  1870  over 
that  of  previous  years  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  gradually  the  sugar- 
crop,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  plantations  were  out  of  seed  and 
a  great  many  had  turned  their  attention  to  cotton  from  various  causes, 
that  an  increase  has  been  gradual  for  several  years  past. 

Q.  You  say  attention  h^  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
before  1870! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  plantations  prior  to  that  fime, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  several  years,  found 
themselves  without  seed,  and  if  you  are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
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cane  is  planted,  it  requires  a  considerable  outlay,  and  the  iocrea-se  of 
seed  has  been  gradual  in  that  way.  A  good  many  planters  who  Iiad 
not  planted  cotton  before  were  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  earlier 
years  in  the  planting  of  cotton,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  failed, 
through  the  seasons  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  they  abandoned 
cotton  as  much  as  they  could. 

Q.  Then  the  production  of  molasses  in  your  parish  would  also  be  cor- 
respondingly great  with  sugar  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Then  were  not  the  productions  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses  in 
your  parish  very  largely  increased  iu  1875  over  1870  f — A.  Eespecti  vely. 
As  to  the  cotton,  I  just  said  that  I  don't  think  there  has  been  macb.  of 
an  increase  in  the  amount  made  iu  1875,  compared  with  1870,  but  al>ont 
the  period  of  1870  I  think  there  was  as  much  cotton  made  as  sabae- 
quently. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. — A.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  details.    I  am  only  speaking  from  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Baton  llouge  in  1875  ? — A.  Xbat 
I  suppose  is  the  present  taxation.  I  think  there  has  been  no  change 
since  1875. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  taxation  in  1875? — A.  I  think  that  the  State 
tax 

Q.  I  inquire  what  was  the  rate  of  taxation  iu  the  parish  ? — A.  That 
has  been  about  three-quarters,  I  think,  of  the  State  tax. 

Q.  How  much  is  that? — A.  The  last  State  tax  is  fourteen  and  a  half 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

Q.  And  the  parish  rate  of  taxation  ? — A.  About  three-quarters  of 
that. 

Q.  That  includes  all  parish  taxation,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There 
was  outside  of  that — I  don't  know  that  it  was 

Q.  Nine  and  three-quarters  mills  it  would  be,  would  it  not  ? — A.  I 
suppose  about  that.  In  the  neighborhood  of  ten  mills — ten  and  a  half 
mills,  or  something  in  that  neighborhood.  I  have  not  made  the  calca- 
lation. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  the  parish  taxation  within  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  in  1875? — A.  The  parish  taxation  was  the  same.  In  the  city  Tve 
have  an  additional  city  tax,  which  is  outside  of  the  parish  tax. 

Q.  What  was  the  parish  taxation  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  f — A. 
The  same  as  throughout  the  country ;  it  was  uniform. 

Q.  Wavsn't  it  seven  and  a  half  or  seven  and  three-quarter  mills  iu 
Baton  Rouge?— A.  1  think  not.  I  think  the  tax  is  uniform  throughont 
the  parish.  There  is  a  provision  there  by  which  a  tax  that  is  levied — 
I  wish  to  explain  it,  because  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  cal- 
culation— there  is  a  division  by  which  a  certain  proportion,  or  all  prob- 
ably of  the  road  and  levee  tax  raised  in  Baton  Rouge,  is  to  be  turneil 
over  to  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  from  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  city 
improvement.    I  don't  remember  the  details  just  now  exactly. 

Q.  All  the  planters  in  Baton  Rouge — when  I  say  all,  I  mean  substan- 
tially all  the  planters  in  Baton  Rouge— are  white  men,  are  they  not  T — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  suppose  most  of  them,  and  probably  the  largest  namber, 
are,  but  we  have  a  great  many  colored  planters  who  are  leasing  from 
others ;  we  have  a  large  number  of  lessees.  A  considerable  number  of 
them,  (without  being  a  large  number  compared  with  the  whole,)  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colored  people  own  their  own  lands.  Of  coarse, 
though,  the  largest  proportion  is  white. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  of  wages  would  depend  upon  the  competition  exist- 
ing between  the  planters  for  labor,  would  it  not,  to  a  large  extent  ? — A. 
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I  csm  bardly  say  tbat  Of*  course,  if  there  was  a  great  demand,  and  an 
iosaflSciency  of  labor,  sach  would  be  the  effect;  but  I  don't  think  that 
tbat  has  anything  to  do,  or  any  considerable  to  do,  with  the  reduction  of 
wa^^eA. 

Q.  The  planters,  in  a  large  measure,  would  have  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  labor  in  the  parish,  would  they  not? — A.  I  don't  think  they 
woold. 

Q,  Why  not  f — A.  For  the  reason  that  if  they  undertook  to  put  wages 
down  in  the  parish 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  what  would  be  the  effect  if  they  undertook  to  put 
the  wages  down;  but  go  on  with  your  answer.— A.  My  explanation  is 
this:  that  it  don't  depend  tfpon  the  parish.  If  they  put  wages  down  at 
a  lower  flgnre  than  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  laborers  to 
find  more  proOtable  employment  in  the  adjoining  parishes. 

Q.  If  the  adjoining  parishes  were  in  the  same  condition  that  Baton 
Booge  is,  that  wouldn't  interfere  with  them,  would  it  f — A.  Not  if  they 
ondertook  in  all  of  them  to  regulate  it.  I  suppose  that  if  the  planters 
thronghoat  the  State  and  throughout  the  adjoining  country  should 
meet  and  determine  to  put  wages  down,  and  keep  them  down,  that  they 
might  possibly  control  the  labor ;  either  control  it  or  be  deprived  of  it, 
one  or  the  other.    Which  result  would  attend  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  negroes  in  your  parish,  in  a  large  measure,  have  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  have  they  not  f— ^A.  1  suppose  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  them  have  been.    A  good  many  have  come  from  adjoining  parishes. 
Q.  The  greatest  portion  of  them  have  been  there  for  a  long  time  ? — 
A.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  subject. 

Q.  Perhaps  even  before  the  war  ? — A.  I  think  that  a  large  number  of 
tbeto  have  been  there.  At  least  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
who  have  been  there. 

Q.  The  blark  people  are  not  disposed  to  make  changes  very  readily  ?^- 
A.  51y  opinion,  as  a  general  rule,  is  that  they  are  not ;  that  they  like  to 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  have  been  for  years. 

Q.  What  schools  have  you  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge?— A.  I  could 
not  answer  that  of  my  own  knowledge.    1  know  of  one  of  the  schools 
tbat  I  passed  by  frequently  that  I  have  seen  open  there ;  a  white  school. 
Q.  Do  the  white  people  send  their  children  to  school  there! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  some  of  them  do.    This  school  I  know  of. 
Q.  Do  you  t — A.  I  have  no  children  to  go  to  school. 
Q.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  schools  there! — ^A.  No  par- 
ticular interest. 

Q.  Never  visited  them  ! — ^A.  I  don't  remember  of  having  visited  any 
of  them — the  public  schools ;  not  recently,  at  all  events. 

Q.  Have  you  a  high  school  in  Baton  Rouge! — ^A.  Not  at  present 
We  have  had  at  times  there  a  high  school. 

Q.  Ha4l  you  in  1875  a  high  school  in  Baton  Rouge! — A.  I  don't  think 
that  there  was.    I  wouldn't  undertake  to  answer  that  question.    You 
mean  a  public  high  school ! 
Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 
The  WniTEss.  I  don't  think  there  was  in  1875. 
Q.  Had  you  a  grammar-school  there  in  Baton  Rouge! — A.  T  couldn't 
answer  that.    All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  understo^  that  there  were 
public  common  schools  there. 

Q.  Had  you  a  primary  school  in  Baton  Rouge  ! — ^A.  My  idea  of  the 
schools,  as  I  have  heard  of  all  of  them-,  was  that  these  were  all  primary 
schools. 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  high  school  in  Baton  Rouge,  in  which  there  was  a 
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principal  and  an  assistant  teacher  t — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   It  was  very  recently,  if  so. 

Q.  In  1875  ?— A.  There  has  been.  I  don^t  think  as  late  as  1875,  al- 
though in  regard  to  that  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  grammar-school  in  Baton  Rouge,  with  a  principal 
and  an  assistant  teacher  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  particu- 
lar school  designated  as  a  grammar-school. 

Q.  There  may  have  been  !  A  primary  school  with  teachers  also! — ^A. 
There  may  have  been ;  I  understood  almost  all  of  those  schools,  if  not 
all  of  them,  were  called  primary  schools. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  pretty  good  provision  for  Baton  Rouge,  if  there 
was  a  high  school  there  with  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  and  a  gram- 
mar-school with  a  principal  and  assistant,  and  a  primary  school? — A.  It 
wonld  be  only  a  tolerable  provision. 

Q.  With  a  desire  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  parish  in  an  economical 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  as  many  facilities  as  possible  for 
education,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  with  reference  to  financial 
matters  in  that  parish,  wonld  not  that  be  a  pretty  fair  provision  ?— A 
If  those  schools  were  kept  up  during  the  scholastic  year  regularly  it 
would  be  a  tolerable  provision.  My  recollection  of  the  schools  there  in 
years  past  was  that  they  generally  had^  about  four  ordinary  public 
schools,  two  in  each  ward.    That  was  the  provision  they  used  to  make. 

Q.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  the  entire  parish  ! — A.  I  would  be 
unable  to  say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  state  upon  information  upon  which  you  rely  as  to  the 
number  of  the  schools  in  that  parish  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  heard  of  the 
schools  being  mentioned,  and  probably  more  information  than  I  have 
received  fpr  some  time  upon  the  subject  was  gained  here  from  Mr. 
Foreman's  testimony. 

Q.  He  was  not  examined  very  extensively  in  regard  to  that  matter.— 
A.  I  could  not  undertake  to  give  you  of  my  own  knowledge,  or  even 
from  hearsay,  the  definite  number. 

Q.  What  amount  of  taxes  have  you  paid  in  the  parish!  What 
amount  did  you  pay  hi  1875  ! 

The  Witness,  The  whole  tax  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Your.own  tax. — A.  My  tax  is  not  a  very  large 
one.  I  am  not  very  well  off  in  worldly  affairs.  I  am  interested  in  a  sugar- 
plantation  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  thousand  acres,  and  I  pay  a  tax 
on  that.  I  have  not  thought  over  the  subject,  and  I  will  have  to  think 
over  the  matter  to  give  you  a  very  definite  answer. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  a  large  property-holder  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am 
interested  in  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land — a  sugar-plantation,  he- 
low  the  town,  with  some  improvements  on  it.  I  have  a  half-interest  iu 
it.  The  tax  on  that  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think,  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  There  is  another  piece  of  property  iu  which  I  am  in- 
terested, with  some  of  my  children — two  hundred  acres,  I  believe — ^inthe 
parish.  I  believe  the  tax  has  been  some  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  probably? 
and  some  town  property  where  I  reside.  The  tax  on  that  has  been 
somewhere  between  thirty,  fortj^,  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  The  tax  on  the  whole  of  the  ten  thousand  acres! — A.  I  think  it 
was  iu  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  dollars.  The  tax  was  paid  by 
my  partner ;  he  has  been  attending  to  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  details  and  figures.  I  think  I  paid  it  several  times 
myself,  but  I  don't  remember  the  amount  now. 

Q.  Arer  not  the  school- warrants  in  your  parish  at  par  ? — A.  I  subject 
they  are  J  they  ought  to  be. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  all  paid  np! — A.  I  don't  know.  There  have  been 
charges  at  different  times  there  against  Mr.  Burch  ;  rumors,  and  so  on, 
bat  of  that  1  know  nothing;  and  there  have  been  school- warrants  occa- 
sionally that  I  have  heard  of  that  were  not  paid.  I  had  a  case  myself 
as  attorney. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  hadn't  better  go  Into  the  details  of  that. — A.  Of 
coarse,  I  don't  care  aboat  going  into  the  details.  I  was  only  going  to 
give  >ou  my  iuformatiou,  which  is  very  limited. 

Q.  General  Eerrou,  since  the  war  there  have  been,  have  there  not,  a 
great  many  prominent  occasions  when  great  violence  has  been  used 
between  the  blacks  and  the  whitest 
The  Witness.  In  our  parish  ! 

^nator  McMillan.  I  speak  of  all  through  your  State. — A.  Through- 
oat  the  State  I  heard  of  s;5veral  instances  in  which  there  has  been  vio- 
leoee. 

Q.  In  1868  there  was  one.  I  merely  want  to  get  at  the  general  fact. 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  Coushatta? — ^A.  I  heard  of  these  things,  as  yon  have,  and 
others  probably. 

Q.  And  some  at  Port  Hudson,  were  there  not! — A.  The  only  one  I 
beard  of  at  Port  Hudson  was  the  one  that  has  been  testified  to  here ; 
that  is  the  only  one  that  I  remember. 
Q.  And  there  was  one  at  Colfax  f — ^A.  There  was  one  at  Colfax. 
Q.  Tbes^  affairs  were  known  pretty  generally  throughout  the  whole 
State,  were  they  not  f — A.  They  were  all  spoken  of  pretty  generally,  I 
believe. 

Q.  The  blacks  were  aware  that  these  things  had  transpired  f — A.  I 
bave  no  doubt  that  the  rumors  came  to  them  as  they  did  to  the  white 
people. 

Q.  And  in  the  early  part  of  1876! — A.  There  were  rumors  of  a  great 
deal  of  violence  in  East  Feliciana,  not  West  Feliciana,  and  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  heard  of  those  rumors 
myseU.    They  seemed  to  be  spoken  of  generally  in  the  community. 

Q.  East  Feliciana  and  West  Feliciana  join  Baton  Rouge  f — A.  East 
Feliciana  does  ;  West  Feliciana  does  not.  It  is  only  separated,  how- 
ever, by  a  small  slip  of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  in  1876,  in  your  parish,  there  were  a  great  many 
acts  of  violence — murders,  hangings,  whippings,  and  driving  away  of 
colored  people  from  their  homes  by  some  persons  supposed  to  be  whitest 
What  their  charaeter  was  is  immaterial. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard 
of  viulence  of*that  sort;  of  a  good  many  in  our  parish. 

Q.  These  matters  were  all  generally  known  and  talked  of  by  the 
jmblic,  black  people  and  white  people  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  gen- 
erally known,  and  no  doubt  talked  of. 

Q.  In  1870  there  was  a  riot  in  Baton  Eouge,  was  there  not? — A. 
Tbeie  was  a  collision  there  at  the  close  of  the  Section  in  November  of 
the  year  1870 ;  some  shooting  about  the  cour^ho^se. 

Q.  And  in  1874  there  was  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  parts  of  the 
State,  was  there  not? — A.  I  don't  recollect  the  dates.  There  may  have 
been  in  parts  of  the  State.  There  were  none  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  that  I  know  of;  at  least,  none  in  Baton  Bouge,  that  I  now 
Tcmember. 

Q.  Yoo  think  the  election  in  1868  was  a  peaceable  election,  do  you 
not!— A.  Well,  sir,  1  couldn't  say  that  it  was  entirely  peaceable. 

Q.  Tue  election  in  1872  f— A.  I  think  that  was  a  very  peaceable  elec- 
tioo,  80  far  as  I  have  heard  of  it. 
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Q.  And  iD  1874 ;  it  was  a  peaceable  election,  was  it  ? — A.  It  was 
in  oar  section  of  tbe  country. 

Q.  The  other  elections  were  abont  as  peaceable  as  in  1876,  were 
they  ! — A.  From  my  present  recollection  of  it,  I  don't  think  any  elec- 
tion was  entirely  as  peaceable  and  quiet  as  this  was,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen ;  bat  I  don't  remember 

Q.  Those  elections  were  aboat  as  qniet  as  this  in  1876;  if  there  was 
any  difference  in  1872  and  in  1874  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  oar  part  of  the 
country  I  don't  remember  of  any  particular  disturbance. 

Q.  In  your  part  of  the  State  I — A.  There  may  have  been  some  of  those 
disturbances  that  you  speak  of ;  they  may  have  occurred  in  1874. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  pretty  active  participant  in  the  political  affairs 
of  your  party,  have  you  nott — A.  Well,  sir,  tolerably  so. 

Q.  Have  you  not  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  tbe 
democratic  party^? — A.  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  present  at  the  sessions  of  this  committee  daring 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  with  reference  to  Baton  Bonge,  have 
you  not  t— A.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time }  you  had  taken  some  tes- 
timony before  I  got  here. 

Q.  You  have  acted  as  the  counsel  and  representative  of  the  democratic 
party  in  conducting  the  examination,  with  Senator  McDonald! — A.  I 
assisted  in  the  examination,  and  contributed  all  I  could  in  the  way  of 
advice. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  advice;  and  have  made  suggestions  in  conducting 
the  examination  ? — A.  I  gave  advice  whenever  I  felt  competent  to  do 
so,  and  there  was  any  need  of  advice. 

Q.  During  the  investigation  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  investigation 
I  have  been  acting  as  counsel  for  the  electors,  I  believe.  I  sign^  one 
or  two  papers  as  such. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  these  rumors  of  acts  of  violence  in  a  portion  of  yoar 
parish  during  a  part  of  the  year  1876  were  known  among  the  colored 
people  as  well  as  among  the  white  people  ? — A.  I  suppose  so;  I  suppose 
they  were  known. 

Q.  Was  there  no  cause  given  for  those  acts  f — A.  The  cause  that  I 
heard  assigned  generally  was  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  depre- 
dation upon  stock — stealing  of  hogs,  killing  of  cattle ;  and  when  those 
rumors  came  to  the  town  where  1  was,  they  were  generally  understood 
to  have  been  done  by  people  who  were  attempting  in  some  way  or  other 
to  regulate  that  thing.  ^ 

Q.  Were  those  causes  or  assigned  causes  known  to  the  colored  as 
well  as  to  the  white  people ! — A.  That  1  am  unable  to  say ;  but  I  sap- 
pose  they  heard  the  rumors  as  I  did;  and  that  they  must  have  also  heard 
rumors  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  as  to  how  those  rumors  were  re- 
ceived or  communicated  to  the  colored  people,  except  the  fact  they  were 
matters  of  common  rumor,  and  reached  them  in  that  way  ? — A.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  know  anything  about  it.  Of  course,  they  may  have  had 
direct  information  that  1  was  not  in  possession  of. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  what  you  know  on  the  subject,  you  only  know  tbey 
were  informed,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  common  rumor? — A.  That  is 
all  the  knowledge  I  have  upon  the  subject. 

Q.  These  rumors  connected  that  cause  with  it  f — A.  That  was  the  way 
I  always  heard  it ;  at  least  I  generally  heard  it  in  that  way,  with  some 
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exceptions.  Occasionally  there  would  be  some  report,  such  as  Oair  and 
the  woman  Bitching  connected  with  the  poisoning;  I  recollect  that. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  the  Goushatta  matter ;  that  oc- 
curred some  time  previous! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  between  what  class  of  persons  that  diflQculty 
was;  whether  it  was  between  whites,  or  between  whites  and  blacks? — 
A.  I  don't  remember  now.  I  think  the  whites  and  blacks  were  on  one 
ade,  and  the  whites  on  the  other.  That  is  my  recollection  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  From  what  you  understood  of  it,  was  it  particularly  a  race  collis- 
ion!—A.  I  think  not;  from  my  recollection  of  it  I  don't  think  it  was. 
As  I  understood  it,  it  grew  out  of  some  political  complications  there, 
}ir.  Kellogg  having  appointed  two  sheriffs. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  the  Colfax  aflfair. 

The  Witness.  O,  yes.  The  Goushatta — I  don't  remember  now  of  any 
oegroes  having  been  engaged  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  Was  the  trouble  political  in  its  character  t — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  don't 
remember  now  the  causes  assigned.  I  don't  remember  positively,  but  I 
think  there  were  individual  reasons  assigned  for  it  outside  of  politics, 
according  to  my  present  recollection. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Well,  general,  the  Conshatta  affair  you  say  you  think  wasn't 
between  the  whites  and  blacks  f — A.  I  think  not,  from  my  present  rec- 
ollection.   I  think  some  five  or  six  white  men  were  killed. 

Q.  They  were  white  republicans,  were  they  not! — A.  My  impression 
bnow  that  they  were  republicans. 

Q.  And  the  Colfax  affair  was  a  political  conflict  between  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  some  other  claimants? — 
A  No,  sir ;  my  recollection  is  that  both  sheriffs  were  appointed  by  Mr. 
Kellogg.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  rumor  about  it.  It  was  a  collision,  I 
believe,  between  two  of  those  officers,  each  claiming  to  be  the  lawfully- 
appointed  sheriff,  and  each  claiming  under  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Q.  The  result  was  the  killing  of  a  great  many  black  people  f — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  not  a  great  many  whites  T — ^A.  Not  a  great  many.  I  think 
there  was  some  killed. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number  of  blacks! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbe  black  people  are  a  kind-hearted  people  generally,  are  they 
not! — A.  My  impression  is  that  as  a  general  thing  they  are  kind- 
hearted. 

Q.  They  are  a  very  impressible  people,  are  they  not!  Have  you  not 
stated,  in  your  examination-in-chief,  that  they  are  a  very  impressible 
people! — A.  I  think  they  are,  and  will  yield  to  argument  and  persua- 
sion, and  other  impressions  upon  them. 

Q.  Other  impressions  would  he  made  on  their  minds  by  other  influence 
than  argument,  wouldn't  they! — A.  I  think  you  are  right  in  stating 
that  they  are  an  impressible  people. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  :  , 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  democratic  conservative  execu- 
tiTe  committee  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  not  on  the  last  committee.  I  had 
Dothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  committee  understood  tolerably 
well  the  necessities  of  the  party  ! 

Tbe  Witness.  The  necessities  of  the  party  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir.  Digi^i,,^  by  Google 
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A.  They  certainly  ought  to  have  nnderstood  them,  if  they  dida't,  and 
I  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Was  it,  or  not,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  understanding  and  belief 
of  that  committee  that  the  previous  methods  of  electioneeriug,  ou  the 
part  of  the  democrats  in  this  State,  had  been  ineffective,  and  that  some 
change  was  necessary  f — A.  I  couldn't  undertake  to  say  what  they  on- 
derstood  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  circular  issued  by  them  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
electioneering  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  I  saw  of  it  it  was  picked  ap, 
scattered  all  over  the  convention  hall,  at  the  time  the  nominating  con- 
vention met.    I  attached  very  little  importance  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it — read  it  f — A.  I  looked  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  that  circular  signified  that  a  change  ia 
the  method  of  electioneering  should  be  made,  so  far  as  impressing  the 
negroes  with  the  sense  of  the  strength  of  the  whites  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  considered  a  change  or  not,  but  I  think  that  circular 
indicated,  among  other  arguments  that  might  be  offered  to  the  colored 
people,  that  they  should  to  impressed  with  the  probability  of  our  suc- 
cess; that  they  should  be  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  party  as  a 
political  party.  That  is  the  way  I  construed  that  advice,  to  make 
political  friends,  to  exhibit  themselves  in  order  to  show  that  the  party 
was  strong.    That  is  the  view  I  took  of  that  recommendation. 

Q.  And  the  recommendation  to  appear  on  horseback,  and  all  that, 
simply  referred  to  the  idea  of  impressing  the  negroes  with  a  sense  of 
numbers  and  with  the  power  of  the  party  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  waste 
recommend  an  ostentatious  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  politically 
influencing  them.  I  never  understood  for  a  moment  it  was  to  terrify 
them. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know,  perhaps,  the  mode  in  which  the  election  in 
Mississippi  was  said  to  have  been  carried  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  very 
little  about  it,  not  half  as  much  as  these  gentlemen  who  were  investi- 
gating it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  MORGAN. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  13, 1877. 
Committee  met  at  10.45  a.  m. 
James  H.  Morgan  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  !— Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West  Feli- 
ciana. 

Q.  What  ward  ?— A.  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f— A.  My  birth  was  there. 

Q.  Born  and  lived  there  all  the  time  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suite  whether  or  not  in  1875,  about  October,  any  band  of  boll- 
dozers  came  into  that  neighborhood,  and  state  what  they  did  and  wbat 
occurred.— A.  About  the  15th  or  16th  of  October,  1875, 1  were  at  Bayou 
Sara  and  saw  a  number  of  men  come  into  town  under  arms,  and  Bob 
MeClellan  was  in  command  of  them;  but  I  did  not  recognize  but  two 
of  the  men,  however,  Frank  Powers  and  Bob  MeClellan.  It  seemed  to 
be  about  two  or  three  hundred  men  armed.  They  came  down  on  the 
street  where  it  was  very  quiet.  I  heard  Bob  MeClellan  say  to  come  in 
very  quietly ;  not  to  disturb  nobody.    They  remained  in  town  all  that 
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nighf,  and  just  before  tbese  men  came  in  I  saw  a  man  by  tbe  name  of 
Ebeoezer  Scbuyler,  who  came  into  town  hollering,  "Tbe  regulators  is 
coming.^  And  be  came  in  and  sbouted  and  said  tbat  where  be  was 
they  bad  shot  or  hung  another  man  by  the  name  of  Ditz,  who  kept  a 
store.    I  beard  be  were  bbng  or  a  rope  put  round  his  neck. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  t — A.  I  dou^t  know  his  first  name.  From 
that  I  heard  of  some  men — I  cann'ot  recollect  their  names — that  said 
they  had  tbeni  in  under  a  guard  to  Mr.  Perkinses  sugar-house,  came 
there,  anil  placed  them  under  guard.  I  know  one  man  named  Tom 
Hioe.  He  was  taken  there.  And  after  that,  next  they  commenced  the 
boming  of  tbe  gin-houses  and  stores  to  stop  people  from  selliug  seed- 
eotton.  And  all  these  regulators  said  they  were  going  to  regulate 
the  country  to  prevent  people  from  stealing  seed-cotton.  Well,  they 
stopped  tbat;  they  stopped  burning  gin-houses  in  1875.  In  1875  I  was 
belonging  to  a  committee  called  the  consultation  committee — that  was, 
the  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  wards  come  together,  and  we  organized 
for  the  white  people  and  tbe  black  folks.  I  was  then  assistant  secretary 
of  tbat  committee,  and  they  draughted  resolutions — resolved  that  they 
should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  politics  in  that  consultation  com- 
mittee. Well,  we  met  there  about  three  times — white  and  blacks  in  it. 
Senator  McDonald.  What  wards  were  these  f 
A  Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wards.  After  this  a  man  by  tbe  name  of 
H.  Y.  Barrow  was  president  Billiard  was  his  first  name.  Burruss 
McGehee,  I  believe,  he  was  the  man  who  got  it  up.  A  man  by  tbe 
name  of  McLaughlin  was  secretary  of  it.  In  1876  I  heard  no  more  of 
that  committee.  The  last  I  heard  of  that  committee  I  heard  it  had  met 
at  Laurel  Hill  and  organized  into  a  political  club.  I  seen  plenty  of 
pamphlets  of  Burruss  McGehee  saying  that. 

Q.  You  got  any  of  those  pamphlets? — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  them,  but 
not  here  exactly,  I  think.  I  believe  I  have  one.  I  have  a  great  many 
papers. 

Then  they  opened  the  club,  tbe  political  club,  and  invited  all  tbe 
people  to  join,  tbat  they  were  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tbe  Bayou 
Sara  cliques.  I  believe  it  speaks  of  them  in  that  Vind  of  way,  but  it 
seems  to  appear  that  they  all  came  together  as  a  company  to  make  a 
common  ticket  to  be  acceptable — a  conservative  club,  a  conservative 
unioD  parent  club  at  Laurel  Hill. 

Well,  then,  in  1876,  they  commenced  whipping  and  shooting,  and  tbe 
dab  tbat  we  were  belonging  to  was  in  the  third  ward :  tbe  president  of 
tbat  clab  used  to  be  my  old  master.  His  name  is  Lewis  Sterling — 
CoL  Lewis  sterling.  Mathews  Gilmore  was  president — no  ;  not  presi- 
dent of  it — vice-president  of  tbe  club ;  tbe  third  ward  democratic 
elab.  Lewis  Sterling  is  president  and  Mathews  Gilmore  and  William 
Botler  vice  presidents,  and  they  invited  colored  people  to  join  tbat  club, 
telling  them  that  if  they  joined  that  club  they  would  be  responsible 
for  any  accident  that  happened  with  them,  and  that  any  one  that  did 
Dot  want  to  join  that  club  with  them  they  would  not  be  responsible. 
And  plenty  of  colored  voters  there  that  I  know  tbat  would  not  have 
joined  that  club  if  they  were  not  afeared.  They  were  intimidated,  some 
of  them,  to  join  that  club. 

Q.  Made  to  join  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  told  them  on  a  Saturday 
that  any  man  tbat  joins  this  club,  he  must  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
out  and  out— r*' he  must  do  tbat,  or  we  don't  want  him.''  I  came  up  and 
joined  the  club,  as  they  asked  me,  and  I  told  them,  says  I,  "  Gentlemen, 
will  this  give  me  any  security,  or  protect  me  in  any  way  f  And  they 
said, "  Yes."    I  said,  "  If  there  is  any  protection  in  it,  I  will  join  it." 
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The  asked  me,  "  How  are  you  going  to  voteF  I  said,  ^  Gentlemeo,  I 
don't  know ;  that  is  further  on.  If  I  seen  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
the  candidates  on  the  democratic  ticket  suited  me,  I  would  vote  with 
them ;  but  if  the  republican  ticket  suited  me,  which  I  had  always  voted, 
I  wonid  vote  it.''  And  they  say,  "  We  don't  want  you,  then,  if  that  is 
the  way  you  are  going  to  do,  for  we  will  have  no  man — he  must  not  put 
his  name  on  that  club — with  the  exception  he  vote  the  democrat  ticket.'' 
^^Well,"  I  said,  ^' will  this  protect  me  any;  and  if  it  will,  of  course,  I 
would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  if  it  would  give  any  protection  ;"'  and 
they  said,  ^^Tes.  If  you  get  in  any  kind  of  trouble  in  this  ward,  we 
will  all  come  to  assist  you."  I  said,  "  I  never  had  voted  the  whole  re- 
publican ticket,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  take  the  democratic  ticket — the 
whole  ticket.  I  voted  for  good  men  if  I  knew  the  good  men,  and  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  to  me,  and  I  voted  according  to  myconscience, 
and  I  allowed  no  man  to  drive  me  to  vote  contrary  to  my  conscience.'^ 
Finally  I  signed  it 

Well,  I  got  along  pretty  easy j  I  commenced  to  go  to  the  club  two  or 
three  times  after  that.  Then  I  seen  men,  they  would  come  to  me  and 
ask  me  and  say,  "  Mr.  Morgan,  we  are  obliged  to  join  these  democratic 
clubs ;  we  got  to  do  it ;  we  have  got  no  protectiou ;  our  officers,  if  they 
promised  us  protection  we  have  got  no  protection,  and  we  are  bound  to 
join  these  clubs  to  please  the  white  folks."  They  said,  "We  are  obliged 
to  do  it,"  and  they  joined  the  democratic  clubs,  and  "  if  wo  do  not  we 
will  be  slaughtered ;"  and  I  said,  "  Boys,  rather  than  that  I  would  join, 
and  there  is  no  better  republican  than  1  am,  and  I  desire  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket,  but  if  I  must  lose  my  life  I  will  vote  the  democratic 
ticket;"  but  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

So  finally  the  election  came  on  at  Laurel  Hill,  where  I  was  United 
States  deputy  marshal.  I  saw  at  that  poll  there  the  democrats  bad  a 
ticket  and  the  republicans  had  theirs.  I  staid  around  a  little  while 
looking  at  the  people  and  seeing  how  they  were  voting,  and  there  was 
not  a  man,  with  the  exception  of  those  colored  people  who  had  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  all  the  time  since  the  war,  that  I  l)elieve  in  my 
own  conscience  voted  the  democratic  ticket  with  a  free  will.  I  saw  the 
men  standing  with  a  republican  ticket  in  one  hand  and  the  democratic 
ticket  in  the  other;  a  great  many  of  them  came  to  the  poll  and  looked 
and  seen  a  man  standing  there  with  a  little  account-book,  taking  the 
tally,  marking  on  the  side  of  his  tally  every  man  that  voted  the  demo- 
cratic or  republican  ticket;  he  could  tell  exactly  what  ticket  a  man  was 
voting.  I  could  tell  his  name;  I  believe  it  was  Martin  Simms.  Well, 
these  men,  for  fear  of  the  man  seeing  them,  would  drop  the  republican 
ticket  and  have  to  put  in  a  demojcratic  ticket. 

I  saw  men  standing  there  about  the  polls  acrying.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  white  folks  took  notice  of  it.  Some  stood  at  the  polls  and  cried 
like  babes  on  account  that  they  could  not  vote  the  ticket  they  wished 
to;  but  I  am  certain  they  did;  1  looked  right  at  them  m.vselfl  Men 
would  come  and  hold  my  hand  and  say  they  wanted  to  vote  the  repub- 
lican ticket.  It  was  the  first  time  they  ever  voted  the  democratic 
ticket — but  you  see  this  man.  Says  I,  ''Boys,  you  are  right ;  go  ahead ; 
if  you  are  subject  to  be  slaughtered,  go  ahead  and  do  it ;"  and  finally 
they  went  and  put  it  in. 

And  I  seen  one  man,  Mr.  McGehee — Mr.  McG^ehee  had  a  conversation 
with  him,  I  suppose  about  half  an  hour,  trying  to  get  him  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  says,  <'  Look  here ;  you  ain't  going  to  vote  against 
me,  you  have  known  so  long,  when  you  have  joined  the  club  and  taken 
aiL oath  almost  to  support  the  democratic  ticket;  now  you  ain't  going 
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hack  on  me  t^  Says  he,  "  Captain,  I  never  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
and  I  have  to  vote  the  republican  ticket.''  Says  he,  *'If  I  was  you,  I 
woaldn't  go  agin  me;  but  we  are  going  to  have  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
Xicholl8,  and  have  a  governor  that  can  protect;  but  I  can't  help  you 
now  any  more;  1  will  not  be  responsible  for  you.  You  hav(5  Jived 
with  me  so  lopg,  and  now  you  go  agin  me."  He  says,  ^^  Captain,  I  am 
bouud  to  do  it.  I  have  always  vot^  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  must 
vote  a  republican  ticket  to-day .'^  So  Mi;.  McGehee  could  not  get  him  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  so  he  went  up  and  put  in  a  republican 
ticket 

Again,  I  seen  some  men,  living  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  place,  and  every 
man  that  lived  on  this  farmer's  place— I  took  particular  notice,  and  I 
know  that,  because  all  those  people  came  there;  they  knew  they  were 
watched,  and  they  all  put  in  a  democratic  ticket.  I  know  my  cousin 
lived  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  place,  and  he  wanted  to  vote  a  rei)ublican 
ticket,  and  he  says,  ^^  I  have  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  I  am  obliged 
to  do  it."    I  know  that  was  the  cry  all  around  the  poll. 

If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  give  the  words  they  said.  They  said, 
"  God  damn  the  democratic  party.  By  God,  I  can't  vote  for  the  demo- 
cratic party.  By  God,  this  is  the  party  that  give  me  liberty  and  made 
me  free,  and  this  is  the  party  I  am  gwine  to  sustain." 

They  talked  all  this  before  the  poll,  and  when  they  got  to  the  box  to 
pot  the  ticket  in,  and  saw  the  man  with  the  tally-book,  they  dropped 
the  republican  ticket  and  put  in  a  democratic  ticket,  because  they  knew 
exactly  what  ticket  a  man  put  in.  One  of  the  tickets  was  about  half  a 
foot  long,  and  they  could  tell  exactly  whether  it  was  the  democratic 
ticket  or  not.  The  republican  ticket  was  a  small  slip,  and  you  could  tell 
in  a  moment  whether  a  man  voted  a  republican  ticket  or  not ;  but  so  far 
as  intimidation  at  the  poll  that  day,  I  seen  none  of  it  at  all  but  this,  that 
Mr.  Barruss  McGehee  had  a  circular  over  from  the  sheriff,  I  disremem- 
ber  his  name — Bogan,  may  be 

Q.  Noble,  the  sheriff  of  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Xoble  stated  that  Mr.  Noble  said  that  all  the  colored  people  must  go 
with  the  white  folks  in  this  country ;  that  they  was  the  people  that  were 
their  friends,  and  will  protect  them  in  trouble.  I  was  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal,  and  said,  ^^  Captain,  I  wish  you  would  please  stop  read- 
ing that  paper  around  here."  I  says,  "  If  you  got  the  ticket  to  extrib- 
nte,  that  is  all  right,  but  it  is  against  the  law  to  read  any  such  as  that 
here."  He  stopped  immediately  and  went  to  extribute  his  ticket,  and 
no  intimidation  by  the  people  that  day.  But  they  had  whisky  there;  I 
seen  the  whisky. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  October,  1875,  this  band  of  regulators  coming  to 
Bayou  Sara  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Bayou  Sara!  Is  that  in  West  Feliciana  Parish  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  course.  They  came  into  Saint  Francisville  and  went  all  down 
nnder  the  hill  to  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Bayou  Sara  and  Saint  Francisville  join  together? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  coarse;  exactly. 

Q.  Then  they  came  into  Saint  Francisville  and  Bayou  Sara  both  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  in  that  band  of  regulators  f — A.  That  was 
Bobert  McClellan. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  West  Feliciana  Parish  f  Where  does  he  live  f — ^A. 
In  Bast  Baton  Bouge,  at  Port  Hudson. 

Q.  Now,  who  else  t— A.  I  saw  Col.  Francis  Powers.  That  is  all  I 
knew. 
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Q.  Was  he  with  the  regulators? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  Col.  Frank  Powers  live;  in  West  Feliciana  t — A.  In 
Clinton.    He  is  tax-collector  there. 

Q.  In  East  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  else  was  there  t — A.  I  can't  remember  no  other. 

Q.  How  many  did  tbat  band  consist  of? — A.  It  consisted  of  aboat 
two  or  three  hundred,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  them  with 
shotguns  and  Winchester  rifles. 

Q.  Were  they  mounted  on  horses  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  at  that  time? — A.  They  staid  there 
all  that  night,  and  I  suppose  about  twelve  o'clock  next  day  they  moved. 

Q.  Did  these  bands  of  armed  mounted  men,  regulators,  continue  to  go 
through  that  parish,  or  any  part  of  it,  after  they  came  there,  or  subse- 
quent to  that? — A.  C>,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  and  what  number? — A.  Well,  there  was These 

men  were  made  up  from  the  different  parishes,  that  is,  from  East  Baton 
Rouge  and  East  Feliciana  and  West  Feliciana,  but  very  few  members 
from  West  Feliciana  that  I  knew  of. 

Q.  The  crowd  that  came  there  first? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hardly  think 
many  of  them  were  in  it. 

Q.  Then  these  bands  of  regulators  continued  about  the  parish  after 
October,  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Continued  to  burn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  continued  to  barn  the  gin- 
houses. 

Q.  Just  state  what  gin-houses  they  burned,  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A* 
I  know  Hilliard  Barrows^  was  burned.  I  don't  know  whether  regulators 
did  it  or  not.  I  know  Tibio  Pass's  store  was  burned.  I  know  Jaber 
Glasper's  f  Jub.  A.  Glaspa]  store  was  burned.  I  know  another  white 
roan's  place  on  Mr.  Perkins'  ))lace,  I  can't  recollect  his  name,  was  burned. 
I  know  John  Ha.  ris's  and  William  Smith's  was  burned.  I  know  Charley 
Barrows'  store  was  burned.  1  know  J.  E.  Watson's  store  was  burned. 
That  is  all  the  stores  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  injured  by  any  of  these  bands,  any  colored 
or  white  people  killed  or  whipped  or  hung  or  maltreated  in  any  way  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  ?  I  mean,  now,  after  October,  1875,  before 
the  summer  of  187G. — A.  I  know  Jack  Eussel  was  killed  in  1875 ;  he  was 
killed  on  a  pork  barrel. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed 
in  1876.  Ike  Mitchell  was  killed  in  1876,  and  Brent  Lanus  [Laws]  was 
whipped  in  1876.  I  heard  his  wife  was  whipped  the  same  night.  Pri- 
mus Picket  was  shot  at  and  visited  by  unknown  parties.  I  know  my- 
self was  visited  by  unknown  parties. 

Q.  Was  Juber  Johns  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  shot  at  and  threat- 
ened, too. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  say  that  after  these  regulators  came  into  the  parish 
and  committed  the  outrages  in  the  fall  of  1875  that  the  white  people, 
planters  and  conservative  men  there,  formed  an  organization  to  protect 
themselves  and  property  and  hands  against  these  regulators? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  is  what  they  said.  They  told  us  not  to  interfere  with  the 
burning  of  gin-hoilses  one  way  or  another,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  we  didn't  have  the  property ;  it  belonged  to  the  white  people ;  we 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  When  the  white  people  formed  their  organization  were  you  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee  of  consultation  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  did  that  organization  remain? — A.  It  remained  until 
about  1876. 

Q.  About  what  time — in  June,  the  spring,  or  what  time  ? — ^A.  We 
beard  no  more  of  it  afcer  December,  1875. 

Q.  Then  in  June,  187G? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  clubs  were  formed  and  were  called  democratic  clubs  ? — A. 
About  June.  Some  time  in  May  last.  They  commenced  about  that 
time,  or  before. 

Q.  The  club  of  the  third  ward  this  was  ?— -A.  The  third. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  that  club  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  club? — A.  Lewis  Stirling. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  used  to  be  my  master. 

Q.  Was  it  composed  of  white  democrats  principally  at  first  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  majority  of  the  members,  1  suppose,  you 
meao  f 

Seuator  McMillan.  Yes. 

A.  The  majority  were  black  voters. 

Q.  How  many  whites  were  there  ? — A.  Let  me  see  now.  There  was 
Will.  Gilmore  and  Louis  Stirling  and  Matthew  Gilmore;  that  were  all 
the  members  I  recollect. 

Q.  Were  these  black  people  given  to  understand  that  they  must  join 
the  democratic  clubs? 

Senator  McDonald.  Can  yon  not  ask  him  to  state  what  they  said? 

Q.  Well,  state  what  they  were  giveu  to  understand  in  forming  this 
democratic  club-— the  black  people. — A.  They  told  them,  sjiys  he,  we  are 
overtaxed,  these  republicans  have  swindled  the  State  and  brought  us  in 
debt,  and  we  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer  every  day,  and  we  are 
bound  to  do  something  to  defend  ourselves  and  property,  and  says  it  is 
really  the  colored  people;  they  can  go  with  us  now  and  help  us  through 
this  struggle,  and  says  we  are  your  friends,  and  these  carpet-baggers  are 
not.  We  will  say  to  yon  we  will  guarantee  to  you  that  we  will  give 
jon  all  the  benefit  of  the  law  the  same  as  you  enjoyed  under  the  carpet- 
bagger; 8a>8  yon  all  think  because  these  men  came  down  among  you 
ciud  took  up  the  military  organizations,  some  one  thing  and  another, 
yon  all  thiuk  they  made  you  free,  and  you  must  go  with  them  this  elec- 
tion, but  you  must  all  go  with  us,  he  says;  if  you  don't  go,  he  says, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  it  some  day  or  other;  we  are  the  people  that  give 
you  bread  and  meat  and  land  and  everything  to  work,  and  we  will  uike 
the  State  one  day.  He  says  that  in  conversation.  After  that,  just  a 
week,  I  was  going  down  to  this  democratic  club,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers came  to  me  and  invited  me  to  go  over;  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man, and  he  staid  and  talked  this:  he  says,  Morgan 

Senator  McDonald.  Give  his  n^me. 

A.  Matthew  Gilmore.  Says  he,  Morgan,  he  says  you  are  too  wise  to  go 
and  act  as  foolish  as  you  are.  I  told  him  this,  and  that  is  why  I  was  a 
republican.  The  republicans  makes  me  a  man,  and  ever  since  the  war, 
about  1805,  the  other  party  damned  the  niggers  and  drove  them  just  like 
dogs ;  called  them  damn  sous  of  bitches ;  and  I  said  the  colored  people 
understand  our  senses  and  our  rights ;  and  I  says  the  negroes  have  got 
into  them  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  and  you  can't  convert  them  to  vote 
any  other  ticket,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so.  He  says,  ^'  Yes,  I  believe 
the  niggers  are  got  grounded  and  they  are  bound  to  vote  nothing  but  the 
republican  ticket,  and  some  would  suffer  death  before  they  would  vote 
any  other  ticket."  Mr.  Matthew  Gilmore  was  a  gentlemanly  fied  man  and 
1  would  like  to  vote  for  him ;  would  have  voted  for  him  for  justice  of 
the  peace  on  the  democratic  ticket  if  I  was  in  his  ward.    I  believe  that 
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in  the  local  ticket  in  that  parish  that  the  colored  people  would  have 
went  with  the  whites  and  assisted  them  in  the  local  ticket,  bat  after 
this  ball  dozing  commenced,  and  all  these  sort  of  things,  the  colored 
people  made  up  their  minds  they  woald  not  vote  by  any  circamstauces 
without  being  driven  to  it.  They  would  have  united  with  them  in  the 
local  ticket,  a  great  many  of  them  would,  but  after  the  bull  dozing 
commenced  they  swore  they  would  not  come  to  any  reform  with  them 
at  all. 

Q.  These  offenses  were  committed  against  persons  you  have  named  ia 
1870;  was  that  after  these  democratic  clubs  were  formed! — A.  Well, 
Gilbert  Carter  was  killed  after  it  was  formed,  and  Ike  Carter  was  killed 
after  it  was  formed,  and  another  man,  I  don't  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  State  it  if  you  can. — A.  Brent  Lauus  was  whipped  after  it  was 
formed ;  Jenelle  was  whipped  afterwards,  and  several  other  colored  folks 
was ;  I  can't  think  of  the  names ;  and  it  went  on  from  that  all  the  time, 
constantly  whipping  and  killing  in  different  parishes. 

Q.  In  West  Feliciana  Parish  t — A.  Well,  not  in  that  parish.  You 
could  hear  of  these  men  being  in  other  parishes  and  those  whippings 
and  killings,  but  in  the  ward  which  I  resided  in  there  were  very  little 
whipping  done  in  that  w^ard.  The  place  I  lived,  every  man  voted  the 
republican  ticket  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  heard  a  great  many  times 
threats.  The  bull  dozers  threatened  to  call  into  that  place  and  clean 
out  every  republican,  but  they  never  did  so. 

Q.  You  speak  of  regulators  and  bulldozers.  When  did  the  bull- 
dozt-rs  begin  to  comef — A.  The  bull-dozers,  they  commenced  since  they 
organized  this  club. 

Q.  This  democratic  club! — A.  Yes,  sir;  then  they  styled  themselves 
bull-dozers;  they  had  these  big  Winchester  pistols' and  rifles.  I  seen 
them  continually  in  about  July.  The  biggest  crowd  of  bull-dozers  tbat 
I  did  see  was  when  they  went  up  to  Mississippi ;  when  they  had  tbat 
fight;  about  that  time,  I  think;  they  came  from  different  directions, 
going  through  the  parish.  After  that  I  heard  of  this  fight  in  Missis- 
sippi ;  on  a  Friday,  say,  I  heard.  I  seen  them  come  from  every  direc- 
tion with  arms;  with  Winchester  pistols  and  shotguns  and  one  thing 
or  other,  going  to  the  Mississippi  fight.  I  could  recollect  one  man  who 
was  named  that  was  hung  was  Ben  King. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Mississippi ! — A.  I  believe  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
parish  of  West  Feliciana,  because  the  coroner  of  that  town  went  up 
there  to  hold  the  inquest.  He  was  killed,  I  believe ;  they  said  he  was 
killed  because  they  heard  he  killed — because  he  killed  a  Jew  who  kept  a 
store. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  a  great  crowd  of  them  about  that  time!— A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them! — A.  On  the  Woodville  road. 

Q.  In  West  Feliciana  Parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  about  what  place,  what  time,  or  near  what  time  ! — A.  I  seen 
some  men  come  across  an  old  field  just  about  a  mile  from  me,  armed, 
and  had  provisions  to  eat  in  their  saddle-bags.  About  Thursday  I  saw 
them  come  back  and  going  to  East  Feliciana  from  the  fight  they  had 
in  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  these  armed  bodies  at  any  other  time  during  that 
summer  going  through  your  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  seen  them  march- 
ing, going  to  Port  Hudson  to  another  fight. 

Q.  Port  Hudson  is  in  what  parish  ! — A.  In  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  They  went  through  your  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ! — ^A.  Every  one  of  them. 
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Q.  Were  they  moauted  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mounted  on  their  borsee. 

Q.  Were  I  hey  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  did  you  see  any  of  the.se  men  going  through 
your  parish,  or  in  any  part  of  it;  or  do  >ou  know  of  it! — A.  I  saw  two 
or  ibree  limes  two  or  three  men  having  Winchester  rifles  at  Bayou 
Sara. 

Q.  Any  larger  bands  going  through  ? — A.  Not  after  those  fights;  but 
I  have  seen  them.  They  have  all  got  the  bull-dozers'  pistols;  these  big, 
heavy  pistols.  . 

Q.  White  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  white  men. 
Q.  Were  those  bull-dozers  composed  of  whife  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  of  them! — A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  could  not 
eertaiuly  distinguish  any  names,  but  I  know  them  all;  they  style  them- 
8elvt>s  bulldozers;  and  they  wore  No.  98  in  their  hat.    I  saw  some  two 
or  three  of  them  with  No.  98. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  whippings,  hangings,  and  murders  were 
miderstood  to  have  been  done  by  the^e  bulldozers,  or  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  generally  call  them  bull-dozers.  Any  fellow  that  would  get  up  a 
foss  they  would  tell  him  they  would  get  the  bulldozers  after  him.  If 
he  would  give  anybo<ly  any  sass  when  he  was  told  to  do  anything,  and 
said  he  would  not  do  it,  they  would  tell  bim  tbey  would  get  the  bull- 
dozers after  him  and  give  him  a  whipping  the  next  night.  They  would 
say,  the  bulldozers  will  come  after  you. 

Q.  Was  that  a  very  general  thing  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  very  general ;  they 
UM  you  right  away. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  summer  of  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  election  and  up  to  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  nobody  never  did  attack  me  but  one  time.  Not  a  white  man 
ever  spoke  to  me ;  but  I  have  some  ]>apers  I  would  like  to  put  before 
the  committee ;  important  papers  that  account  for  it  exactly. 

Q.  Where  are  they  f — A.  Not  here ;  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  be 
brought  before  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  send  for  them,  so  that 
yoo  could  see  some  two  or  three,  at  least. 

Q.  What  are  they,  letters! — A.  Letters  put  there  for  me,  and  for  a 
great  many  other  republicans,  that  if  they  ilid  not  vote  the  republican 
ticket,  what  would  be  the  result.  I  cannot  think  of  the  wording;  some 
five  or  six  times  notified  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  in  regard  to  voting  the  democratic  ticket  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cousequences  if  you  did  not? — A.  One  time  I  was« 

Q.  What  time  was  that  I — A.  That  was  about  November. 

Q.  Before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  have  those 
papers  myself,  so  that  I  could  show  them  to  you. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  had  better  get  them,  then. 

Senator  McMillan.  Well. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  colored  people  believe,  from  all  that  transpired 
there,  or  what  was  done  by  these  bulldozers,  was  their  object  f  What 
did  they  believe  was  their  purpose  and  object  f — A.  They  believed  it 
was  nothing  less ;  that  it  was  only  a  political  struggle. 

Q.  And  intended  to  make  them f — A.  To  make  them  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket.  A  good  many  told  me  themselves.  These  men  would 
speak  to  me,  men  1  really  did  not  know,  but  suppose  they  must  have 
known  me  by  hearing  me  make  speeches,  and  they  would  come  and  ask 
me,  and  I  was  afeard  to  talk  to  any  one  man  on  political  subjects,  be- 
caose  1  did  not  know.  Because  a  man  that  dares  to  organize  a  repub- 
lican club,  I  heard  that  he  would  be  dead  in  two  hours  after. 

I  remember  a  society  there,  a  benevolent  society,  and  we  were  afeared 
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to  meet  anywhere  after  tbis  ball-dozing  was  going  on,  and  we  discontin- 
ued the  meeting,  and  could  not  meet  any  more  for  fear  tbey  migbt  thiok 
we  were  getting  up  a  political  association,  and  we  broke  it  up  until  this 
thing  was  over.  I  myself  was  afeared  to  speak  of  any  such  thing  as  a 
club  there,  and  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Weber  myself,  to  ask  him  aboat 
it,  and  Mr.  Weber  said  the  way  afiairs  were,  I  advise  you  not  to  or- 
ganize. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  what  Mr.  Weber  told  the  witness 
is  not  evidence. 

Senator  McMillan.  In  regard  to  what  course  they  should  take  io 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  republican  club  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  that  is  evidence  to  show  the  condition 
or  state  of  feeling.  You  cannot  prove  general  intimidation  or  fear  any 
other  way. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  mere  hearsay  evidence. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weber  advised  those 
people  not  to  organize  lest  they  might  be  killed,  is  evidence  of  a  state 
of  feeling  itself,  and  is  evidence  of  a  state  of  feeling,  and  not  hearsay 
at  all. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Weber  was  a  white  man  and  State  senator  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
a  senator. 

Q.  State  what  he  said. — A.  There  was  not  a  club  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign except  the  democratic  club.  They  organized  their  club,  and  they 
said  to  the  colored  people  here,  ''We  have  got  this  thing  arranged  for 
ourselves,  and  we  intend  to  hold  it.^    They  said  we  should  not  organize. 

Q.  Who  said  that,  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Gilbert  Carter  was 
killed,  I  am  told,  on  account  of  trying  to  organize  a  republican  club  in 
his  ward — the  third  ward ;  and  I  heard  some  of  them  say  that  if  we 
attempted  to  organize  any  club  in  that  parish  we  would  receive  the 
very  same  thing  that  Gilbert  Carter  did  ;  I  heard  again,  two  or  three 
different  times,  that  Gilbert  said  he  was  getting  up  a  club  to  kill  ^btte 
folks,  but  I  seen  it  different.  I  remember  the  time  that  General 
Campbell  himself.  Governor  Packard,  and  Michael  Lewis,  James 
Lewis,  and  some  other  speakers — I  went  along  with  them  the  time  they 
made  speeches  there.  We  could  see  those  fellows  all  around,  with 
pistols  belted  around  them,  and  cartridges  showing  all  in  front  and 
on  the  sides.  Also,  Mr.  Harris  was  insulted;  somel^y  threw  a  brick 
at  him ;  insulted  him  on  the  stand.  J.  B.  Harris,  he  were  making  a 
speech,  and  1  heard  on  the  outside  a  great  many  of  them  say  that 
these  God  damned  sons  of  bitches  came  up  here  to  convert  the  ne- 
groes, and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  can't  be  done.  And  so  after 
that  the  white  folks  didn't  prevent  the  members  from. visiting  the  demo- 
cratic clubs ;  let  them  went  whenever  they  wanted  to  go.  Some  of  them 
did  object  to  colored  folks  going  that  belonged  to  the  democratic  clubs, 
but  some  of  the  white  folks  were  willing  for  them  to  hear  l)oth  sides  of 
the  question ;  because  I  visited  democratic  clubs  myself,  and  I  visited 
republican  clubs  too. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  republican  clubs  were  not  organized  in  that 
parish  T — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Because  of  the  fear  that  was  entertained  by  republicans  on  account 
of  their  political  sentiments  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  murders  and  acts  of  violence  you  have  spoken  of,  per- 
formed by  bull-dozers,  done  at  night  ? — A.  The  principal  part  of  it  was 
done  at  night.  I  always  hear  that  they  done  a  good  many  at  night; 
not  done  in  the  day-time  that  I  could  hear  of. 
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Q.  Dill  this  condition  of  violence  in  the  parish  have  the  eflfect  of  in- 
timiHatin^r  the  republican  colored  people  in  that  parish! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
1  believe  so. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  of  the  election  prevented  them  from  voting  as  they 
pleased? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  hHieve  that,  too.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  democratic  clubs  that  I  belonged  to— that  they  told  me,  "Mr.  Morgan, 
if  yoa  think  we  are  forcing  you,  you  had  better  not  join  this  club;^  but 
I  joined  the  club  for  the  protection,  because  Mr.  Sterling,  he  used  to  be 
my  master,  and  a  fairer  man  I  never  knew.  I  would  trust  him  any- 
where, and  I  believe  as  just  and  honorable  as  ever  lived.  I  have  lived 
with  him  a  long  time,  and  do  not  believe  that  he  would  take  advantage 
of  any  colored  man.  I  believe  he  is  a  good-meaning  man  and  a  sensi- 
ble man ;  that  he  would  give  you  advice,  but  others  in  that  parish  I  be- 
lieve was  prejudiced — some  of  them.  This  bull-dozing  ain't  done,  1  be- 
lieve, by  the  popular  white  folks  of  that  parish. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  good  people,  the  better  portion,  do  you  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  good  people.     I  believe  it  is  done  by 

Q.  Who  is  it  done  by  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  done  by  the  common  class 
of  white  people  in  that  parish,  riding  around  scaring  |>eople  and  this 
kind  of  thing,  whipping  them,  and  so  on  ;  that  that  wei*e  <loue  lor  po- 
litical purposes,  I  believe  in  my  own  conscience. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Where  did  Gilbert  Carter  live! — A.  In  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Whembouts  from  Bayou  Sara! — A.  I  believe  he  lived  on  Mr.  Bar- 
row's place.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  plantation.  I  think  that  is 
the  place,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  When  was  he  killed  ? — A.  I  think  he  were  killed  somewhere,  about 
asuear  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  summer;  I  do  not  know  what  mouth. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  before  Aaronsou  was  killed  or  afterward  t — A.  I 
never  beard  of  Aaronsou. 

Q.  That  Jew  that  was  killed? — A.  Since  then. 

Q.  How  long  since  that! — A.  I  could  not  say  that  exactly,  but  I  know 
it  was  after  that,  because  I  think  this  Aaronsou  you  talk  about  was 
killed  a  little  earlier. 

Q.  He  was  killed  afterward  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1876? — A.  I  think  Aaronsou  was  killed  earlier. 

Q.  You  think  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed  on  account  of  his  being  a 
wpablicau  f — A.  Well,  1  know  I  heard  he  was  killed  for  attempting  to 
try  tx)  organize  a  republican  club. 

Q.  You  heard  he  was  killed  for  attempting  to  try  to  organize  a  repub- 
lican club  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  that  from  f — A.  I  heard  it  from  several — talk 
amoQ^  the  colored  folks. 

Q.  Name  some  colored  man! — A.  I  could  not  exactly,  I  do  not  know 
the  people  in  that  neighborhood  of  the  country.    I  saw^  it  in  that  paper. 

Q,  When  did  you  hear  that! — A.  I  heard  it  somewhere. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  his  death  f  At  the  time  he  was  killed  f — A.  Yes, 
%\x\  beanl  it  the  next  day. 

Q.  And  saw  it  in  the  paper! — A.  Saw  it  in  the  paper  after  I  heard  it. 

Q.  What  paper  was  it  in  f — A.  In  the  Ledger. 

Q.  Where  is  it  published  t — A.  In  Saint  Francirfville. 

Q.  The  republican  paper  published  in  Bayou  Sara? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
a  democratic  paper. 
Q.  The  democratic  paper  too  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  that  published,  I  believe,  . 

he  were  getting  up  a  club  to  kill  certain  white  men  iu  that  parish. 
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Q.  How  many  people  did  you  bear  speaking  about  his  being  killed 
because  be  was  going  to  organize  a  republican  club  I — A.  Well,  I  bave 
beard,  generally,  tbe  colored  folks  asking  if  tbat  was  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  say  tbat  your  belief  was  because  be  was  organizing  a  re- 
publican club  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  saying  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  be  was  killed  because  be  was  organizing  a 
republican  clubf — A.  It  is  my  belief;  I  could  not  say.  I  know  what 
were  said,  but  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  you  believed  be  was  killed  because  be  organ- 
ized a  republican  club  ! — A.  No  more  than  what  I  heard. 

Q.  You  heard  other  causes  for  it  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  beard  tbat  he 
was  killed  for 

Q.  What  other  causes  did  you  bear! — A.  I  heard  that  he  said  he  were 
killed  for  trying  to  organize  a  club  to  kill  certain  leading  white  men. 

Q.  Did  >  ou  hear  bo  said  bo  would  kill  certain  white  men  ? — A.  He 
intended  to  get  up  a  club,  I  heanl. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  ho  said  he  would  kill  certain  leading  white  men  of 
that  ward  t — A.  I  never  heard  anybody  said  tbat  but  white  folks. 

Q.  You  heard  from  white  folks  that  be  said  be  would  kill  leading 
white  men  of  the  parish? — A.  I  beard  tbat  certain  colored  men  told 
them  so. 

Q.  Didn't  colored  men  swear  in  the  investigation  that  took  j)lace  in 
regard  to  Carter's  death,  that  bo  had  said  tbat  be  would  kill  certain  while 
men  of  the  parish! — ^A.  That  I  beard  colored  men  say  that  ?  No,  sir 5 
I  never  henrd. 

Q.  Didn't  they  swear  that  f — A.  I  beard  so,  or  some  such  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  name  tbe  colored  man  who  did  swear  to  itt — A.  No,  sir; 
I  heard  that  that  was  the  reason,  but  again  I  heard  some  colored  ]>eo- 
ple  say  that  these  men  were  oblige^  to  go  there  and  swear  before  the 
committee. 

Q.  Y'ou  didn't  hear  it  from  the  men  who  swore  it  themselves  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  because  I  do  not  know,  but  I  saw  the  name  in  tbe  papers. 

Q.  Who  did  you  bear  say  that ! — A.  I  beard  it  going  along  through 
town  ;  the  colored  people  generally  talking  about  it. 

Q.  (live  the  name  of  some  c(^lored  men  that  you  know  said  that— A. 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  tbe  name  of  any  colored  man  that  said  tbat 
they  stated  that  they  bad  sworn  that  way  because  they  were  obliged 
to;  can't  you  name  a  single  one! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  these  men  say  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  remember  the  name  of  any  colored  man  who  testified  to 
that ;  tbat  Carter  bad  said  tbat  he  would  kill  certain  white  men  in  tbe 
parish  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  any  of  them  saying  tbat.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  did  not  say  tbat 

Senator  McMillan.  He  did  not  say  tbat  at  all. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  said  certain  colored  men  bad  sworn  to  that 

Senator  McMillan.  You  asked  him  the  question,  if  you  can  name 
tbe  colored  men  whom  you  heard  bad  sworn  to  tbat,  and  you  asked 
him 

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  what  I  asked  him. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  colored  man  tbat  yoti  beard  testified  to  thatt— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  bave  always  taken  an  active  part  politically  in  tbe  parish  since 
you  have  been  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  always  been  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  white  men  ever  interfered  with  you  in  regard  to  your  politi- 
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cal  opinions  t — A.  Not  one.   All  I  know  I  were  waited  on  by  some  two 
or  thjee  men  one  night. 

Q.  What  men  ! — ^A.  They  were  supposed  to  be  white  men ;  bat  I 
didn't  see  their  faces ;  they  were  disguised. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  see  them  f — A.  I  saw  them  from  the  door  of  the  house 
I  was  in  when  they  rode  by. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  whether  they  were  white  or  not  f — A.  They  were 
disguised.    I  could  not  see,  but  they  said  they  were  white  men. 

Q.  Ycm  only  know  what  others  told  you,  their  belief  about  it  t — A. 
Their  faces  seemed  to  be ;  they  had  false  faces.  I  could  not  see  them 
precisely,  but  saw  their  hands,  and  I  knew  so  from  that. 

Q.  If  they  had  false  faces  on  you  could  not  tell  whether  they  were 
white  or  black  through  the  false  faces  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  they  came  up  there? — A.  They  came  up 
there  first  for  one  man  named  Dr.  Williams,  and  they  could  not  find 
him,  and  they  say — shall  I  repeat  the  words  they  said  ? 
Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  They  said,  '*The  other  God  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  when  we  come 
back  we  will  blow  hell  out  of  him." 

Q.  The  other? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in  the  church,  and  I  heard 
them  ask  for  Williams,  and  as  quick  as  they  did  that  I  jumped  and  rnu 
around ;  went  up  back  of  the  church  and  left  there. 

Q.  There  was  church  going  on  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said,  "God 
damn  them;  they  will  break  that  church  up  and  make  them  leave."  So 
I  did  not  go  into  my  room,  but  I  went  out  back  into  a  cotton-patch ;  and 
they  said,  "  Well,  God  damn  if  we  didn't  get  the  God  damn  son  of  a  bitch 
before  we  will  get  him;"  and  they  shot  their  pistols  two  or  three  times 
and  the  balls  went  over  my  head.  I  was  in  the  cottou-patch,  and  they 
went  and  surrounded  the  quarters  and  thought  they  would  get  me. 
Alter  a  while  they  dispersed  and  went  oflF,  and  I  heard  them  say  ta 
three  men  that  came  into  the  quarters,  thinking  there  was  something 
going  on  there,  thinking  it  was  a  club ;  and  they  came  in  there  to  see, 
aod  they  found  there  was  no  club  and  they  went  off.  I  heard  a  whole 
lot  of  horses  going  down  the  road,  but  these  three  men  went  into  the 
quarters,  and  I  heard  them  say  as  they  left,  "  God  damn,  didn't  we  g(y 
into  the  quarters  and  scare  them  big  ?" 
Q.  Three  men  came  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  masks ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  three  men  were  masked, 
certainly* 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  they  went  in  there  for  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  but 
preaching  was  going  on  there. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  said  anything,, 
ODly  that  they  "scared  these  God  damn  sons  of  bitches." 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  in  the  meeting? — A.  They  got  down  off  of  their 
horses  and  came  out  inside  the  yard  and  were  looking  in  the  door  to  see 
if  they  were  holding  any  meeting. 
Q.  Where  were  you  ?— A.  In  the  cotton-field.  I  left  there  that  night. 
Q.  Then  you  didn't  see  these  three  men  at  all  that  came  into  the 
building  ? — A.  I  looked  out ;  all  three  rode  before  the  door ;  they  came 
right  by  the  church  and  rode  nght  down  and  it  was  not  more  than  about 
10  feet  across  the  road. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  It  was  something  in  about  August;  about 
the  first  of  August. 
Q.  In  Bayou  Sara  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live? — A.  I  live  on  a  plantation  out  in  the  country. 
Q.  How  fer  from  Bayou  Sara  ?— A.  About  14  miles.  ,  , 
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Q,  Then  this  was  14  miles  out  in  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  plantation  !— A,  Harper's. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Mississippi  line  t — A.  I  could  not  exactly 
tell. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  f — A.  I  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  guess,  bat 
I  suppose  about  between  12  and  13  miles. 

Q.  From  the  Mississippi  State  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  close  up  to  the  Mississippi  line ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Don't  the  line  run  along  through  by  Laurel  Hill  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it 
is  a  little  above  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  How  near  is  your  place  to  Laurel  Hill  ? — A.  To  Laurel  HUl  is  the 
shortest  part  of  the  line ;  but  where  I  live  the  line  is  longer. 

Q.  How  far  is  it,  then,  from  where  you  live  up  to  the  Mississippi  line f 
— A.  I  told  you  betwixt  12  and  13  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  thatf — A.  I  may  be ;  I  would  not  be 
X^ositive  about  that. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Laurel  Hill! — A.  I  lives  about  between 
C  and  7  miles,  I  think. 

Q.  You  said  that  Lawyer  Harris  was  insulted  on  the  stand ;  were 
you  at  that  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  the  meeting  held ! — A.  Eight  in  front  of  the 
court  house. 

Q.  In  Bayou  Sara  ! — A.  In  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Just  state  the  circumstances;  how  he  was  insulted. — A.  Well,  I 
saw  a  brickbat,  not  as  large — I  suppose  about  as  big  as  that,  and  a  little 
thicker.    [Indicating.] 

Q.  About  an  inch  thick  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  that  piece  of  brick  an  inch  thick  ! — A.  I 
said  it  was  throwed  up  on  the  stand  where  he  was. 

Q.  Thrown  up  on  the  stand! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  threw  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  seen  the  brick- 
bat come  in. 

Q.  About  the  size  of  the  top  of  this  inkstand,  I  understand ;  it  was 
tossed  up  on  the  stand? — A.  No,  sir;  throwed  up,  kind  of  forced  like 
that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  threw  it ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  him  there  ! — A.  I  saw 
some  white  men  just  on  the  fence  who  done  this,  [indicating,]  and  said 
"bah!"  *'bahF'  like  that. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear ! — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  did 
not  speak  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  but  he  was  questioned  two  or 
three  times  by,  I  believe,  it  was  Mr.  Ab.  Smith. 

Q.  Ab.  Smith  asked  him  two  or  three  questions  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  him  some  question  about  the  school-money ;  didn't 
he  ask  him  what  had  become  of  the  school-money  in  that  parish! — A.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  While  he  was  speaking  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  it  in  a  respectful  manner! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  He  asked  Lawyer  Harris  to  explain  to  the  people  there  what  had 
become  of  the  school-money  of  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  this  little  piece  of  brick,  sliver  of  brick,  was  thrown  op 
on  the  stand  ! — A.  That  was  no  sliver  of  brick. 

Q.  Give  the  size. — A.  About  the  size  of  that — a  round  piece  of  brick, 
[referring  to  the  top  of  a  rubber  inkstand  ;J  if  it  hit  one  on  the  h^ad  it 
would  not  do  any  good.    I  would  not  like  it  myself. 
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Q.  It  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  half  an  inch  thick  f 
Senator  McMillan.  He  didn't  say  that ;  he  didn't  pick  that  up  to 
show  the  size ;  he  said  it  was  thicker,  and  about  as  round  m  that. 
Q.  How  much  thicker  was  it!— A.  It  was  perhaps  an  inch  thick. 
Q.  Abont  an  inch  thick  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  an  inch  square,  then,  was  it  f — A..  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  a  little  piece  of  brick  about  an  inch  square  was  thrown  on  the 
stand  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  round  thing. 
Q.  It  fell  on  the  stand,  did  it !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  gentleman  present  asked  him  to  explain  what  had  become 
of  the  school-fund  of  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  some  men  out  there  on  the  fence  put  their  fingers  up  to 
their  nose  and  gave  them  a  twirl,  and  that  was  all  the  interruption? 
Senator  McMillan.  And  said  "  Bah,  bah  f" 
WiTiraiss.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  present  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  at  Bayou  Sara  or  Saint  Francisville  a  more 
qaiet,  orderly,  and  respectable  meeting  than  that  was — the  one  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  where  Lawyer  Harris  was  !  Did  you 
ever  see  any  place,  or  in  Saint  Francisville,  a  more  quiet  and  orderly  and 
peaceable  meeting  than  that  was  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  very 
qoiet.  Everything  was  quiet  and  respectable.  Some  had  their  pistols 
with  their  belts  and  cartridges,  which  you  could  see  around  in  front, 
bat  it  was  very  quiet  and  respectable. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  with  pistols! — A.  I  could  not  say  I 
conld  see  more  than  about  betwixt  ten  and  eight. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  colored  men  carry  pistols  there  as  well  as 
white  men  ! — A.  Not  as  big  as  them. 

Q.  But  they  did  carry  small  pistols  ! — A.  They  don't  hardly  carry. 
The  colored  men  hardly  got  any. 

Q.  Don't  they  carry  their  pistols ;  don't  they  do  it! — A.  Well,  I  could 
not  say,  but  some  few,  of  course.  I  know  I  carried  a  pistol,  because  I 
did  not  consider  it  was  safe  at  no  time. 

Q.  Your  brother  carried  one,  didn't  he  ! — A.  1  don't  know  what  he 
does. 

Q.  You  «ay  you  don't  know  whether  he  carries  a  pistol  or  not ! — A.  I 
cannot  tell  what  he  does. 
Q.  You  cannot ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Morgan,  you  say  you  don't  know  your  brother  carries  a  pistol ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  does  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  colored  men  do  ! — A.  I  have  seen  some  two 

or  three  carry  pistols.    They  do  not  carry  them  about  for  any  harm.    I 
never  have  known  a  colored  man  to  shoot  a  white  man  in  that  parish 

bnt  once.    1  know  one  man  killed 

Q.  What  colored  men  did  you  see  leave  the  polls  at  the  day  of  elec- 
tion without  voting  ! — A.  I  seen  none.  But  when  they  came  there  at 
Lanrel  Hill  and  seen  this  deputy  marshal,  that  Squire  Hamilton,  the 
JQStice  of  the  peace  of  the  fourth  ward ;  that  when  men  came  there — 
two  or  three  men  came  there — they  voted  the  conservative  ticket  before 
him.  One  man — I  disremember  his  name,  but  if  I  had  a  chance  I  would 
call  his  name,  because  I  like  to  call  his  name,  but  I  cannot  think  of  his 
name  exactly — ^he  came  there  with  the  registration-papers,  and  he  went 
to  the  polls  and  give  it  in,  and  he  had  another  man's  registration-papers, 
and  called  his  name  something  else,  and  the  commissioner  asked  him, 
*^I8  tliis  the  registration-paper  you  got  from  the  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion f  aud  he  says,  "  That  is  all  Mr.  Weber  give  me." 
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Q.  Mr.  Wober,  the  supervisor ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  says  this  is  all  Mr. 
Weber  give  me. 

Q.  Then  ^e  said,  ^^This  is  all  you  got:  you  have  not  lost  your  registra- 
tion-paper P — A.  He  said,  "  No ;  I  have  not  lost  anything.^  Right  away 
Squire  Hamilton  went  and  talked  to  this  man  and  let  him  vote  the  con- 
servative ticket.  I  says,  *^  Squire,  I  notified  the  commissioner  I  chal- 
lenge that  vote.''  I  says, "  Because  this  man  can't  vote  on  another  man's 
registration-paper,  and  he  has  not  lost  his,  he  says."  Squire  Hamilton, 
he  did  this  here  in  1874.  I  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  if  a  man  comes  here 
and  says  he  lost  his  registration-paper,  you  can  give  him  a  certificate; 
but  I  say  a  man  can't  vote  on  this  man's  registration-paper  at  all,  and 
neither  can  you  give  him  any  certificate,  if  he  saya  that  is  all  the  paper 
he  got  from  the  supervisor  of  registration  and  that  ain't  his  name."  Sir. 
Hamilton  went  to  one  of  the  commissioners  and  told  him,  Mr.  Howe,  I 
believe,  that  is  right ;  that  this  man  came  there,  and  he  asked  did  he 
have  any  other  registration  paper,  and  he  said,  *'No."  And  he  says,  **I 
believe  Morgan  is  right.  That  roan  can't  vote."  And  the  commissioner 
would  not  let  him  vote. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  man  you  saw  whose  vote  was  refused  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  refused  because  he  had  lost  his  registration- paper  f 
— A.  No,  sir;  he  hadn't  lost  it.    He  said  he  had  not  lost  it. 

Q.  He  went  to  vote^  and  the  commissioner  did  not  let  him  vote;  he 
was  not  allowed  to  vote  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  man  excluded  from  voting  at  that  poll  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  every  man  voted  that  wanted  to  at  that  poll. 

Q.  And  voted  what  ticket  he  pleased  ? — A.  A  good  many  that  belonged 
to  that  club  that  compelled  themselves  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  They  felt  constrained  to  vote,  as  they  belonged  to  the  club  f— A 
No,  sir ;  they  said  they  didn't  want  to  vote  that  way. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  that  same  club  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  belong  to 
that  same  club;  my  parish  was  separate  from  that  club. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  your  parish  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  republican  ticket? — A.  I  had  not  promised  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  I  told  them,  my  democratic  friends — I  said  I  woald 
vote  it  if  they  suited  me  properly,  if  they  were  good  men. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  to  the  election  you  voted  the  entire  republican 
ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  of  the  bull-dozing  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
parish;  was  that  what  caused  you  to  do  it? — A.  I  told  you  that  the 
bull-dozing  had  not  commenced  in  that  parish. 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  was  it  because  of  the  bulldozing? — A.  Well, 
yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe — let  me  explain  how  this  is. 

Q.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  you  would  have  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  or  a  patt  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  had  not  been  the  colored  peo- 
ple would  have  went  with  the  white  folks,  but  they  would  not  for 
President  or  State  officers,  but  they  would  have  gone  with  them  in 
their  local  tickets.  The  whites  have  driven  the  negroes  in  that  parish 
to  vote  the  whole  entire  republican  ticket.  They  done  that  by  going 
around  in  the  parish  doing  these  things. 

Q.  So  they  voted  the  entire  republican  ticket? — A.  They  run  them 
oflt"  and  whipped  them,  and  done  one  thing  and  another,  and  some  swore 
they  would  make  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  the  colored  men 
said  they  could  not  make  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  4 

Q.  Then,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  lawless  men  who  had  committed 
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these  tbiugs  the  colored  men  would  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
geoerally  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  local  ticket. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  gentlemen  which  you  spoke  of,  and 
yon  gave  us  your  side  of  it.  Now  I  want  you  to  give  the  other  side. 
You  say  it  was  one  of  the  brothers — ^Matthew  Gilmore.  You  said  what 
yoa  said  to  him ;  now  I  want  you  to  state  what  Matthew  Gilmore  said 
to  you  in  that  connection. — A.  Matthew  Gilmore  told  me,  says  he^ 
"Morgan,  you  are  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  acting  as  ignorant  as  you  are 
acting.''  He  says, "  Why  not  come  and  go  with  us,  the  people  who  were 
friends  with  you!"  and  all  this.  I  says,  "  I  can  go  with  you,  but  these 
men  are  whipping  and  trying  to  drive  us,  and  they  can't  drive  them.''  I 
says,  "  I  believe  you  are  a  good  man,  but  I  see  these  m'cn  going  around 
intimidating  us  and  talking  big,  and  all  this  sort  of  talk,  if  we  don't  vote 
the  ticket,  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  them,  and  I  say  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  drove.  I  don't  drive  worth  a  cent.  When  you  try  to  drive 
us  like  horses,  we  don't  want  to  go." 

Q.  You  went  over  all  that  before.  I  ask  you  now  what  Mr.  Gilmore 
said  to  you! — A.  He  told  us,  said  he,  "  We  are  overtaxed.  The  taxes 
are  very  heavy  on  us,  and  we  are  growing  poorer  and  poorer  every  day, 
and  we  want  your  assistance  to  break  up  this  radical  misrulings,"  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  he  said  that  ^^  We  don't  get  any  taxes.  These 
fellows  are  taking  the  school  money,  and  still  you  vote  them  in — the 
same  class  of  people." 

Q.  Did  you  admit  that  was  true  ? — A.  I  could  not  5  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  it  was  not  true?— A.  No,  sir;  did  not  contradict. 
I  don't  contradict  a  man's  statement  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  you  doubted  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said  to  you,  that  if  you  joined  them  you  would 
have  a  good  government  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  officers  had  been  dishonest  and  had  squandered  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  that  they  were  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  and  that  you 
had  too  much  sense  not  to  see  that  this  was  all  wrong,  that  you  ought 
to  go  with  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  amount  of  it.  Was  there  not  a  good  deal  of 
complaint,  Morgan,  as  to  your  local  administration  in  the  parish  of  West 
FeUciana! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the  officers  had  been  incompetent, 
was  there  not ! 

The  Witness.  As  being  incompetent! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  so  said. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  ! — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  as  to  understand  it,  let  us  see  who  was  right ;  let  us  see  if  Mat- 
thew Gilmore  was  not  right  in  his  talk  with  you.  I  will  ask  you  if  the 
police  jurors  were  not  made  up  generally  of  men  who  were  very  igno- 
rant !— A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  most  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write! — A.'. 
Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  They  could  not  read  nor  write! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  made  contracts  in  most  of  which  they  had 
interest  themselves,  or  were  charged  to  have! — A.  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  Smith  bridge  contract!     Don't  you 
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recollect  that— where  they  gave  a  contract  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Smith  at  a  very  high  price,  to  build  a  bridge  there? 

The  Witness.  What  Smith  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  This  gentleman  here! 

The  Witness.  I  never  heard  of  that ;  not  before  now. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Smith  build  a  bridge  up  there?— A,  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  know.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that.  I  don't  know  as  he  ever 
had  a  contract  for  a  bridge  up  there  or  not.  This  is  the  fli*st  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  true  the  police  jury  was  made  up  of  men  generally 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  not 
complaint  that  their  administration  had  been  extravagant,  costly,  and 
that  the  parish  was  getting  into  debt;  was  not  that  complained  of? — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  as  to  their  officers ;  was  there  not  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint about  the  sheriff? 

The  Witness.  Kaufmann  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  know  there  should  have  been  any  complaint  against  Dr. 
Kauffmann,  because  he  done  all  he  could  to  stop  the  bull-dozers  riding 
round  there ;  went  to  the  citizens  and  they  refused  to  help  him,  I  will 
tell  you  what  a  white  man  did  say.  I  had  a  conversation  going  to  Bayou 
Sara  one  day  when  we  were  riding 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  have  asked  him  al)out  complaints  against  Dr. 
Kaufmann.  Can  he  go  on  and  state  the  conversation  he  had  with  some- 
body else? 

Senator  McMillan.  To  show  that  there  was  no  complaint  against 
Mr.  Kaufmann,  he  has  answered  the  question,  and  he  is  going  on  to  ex- 
plain why  his  answer  was  correct. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  he  wants  to  qualify  his  answer  he  has  a  right 
to  do  so  after  having  answered  directly ;  but  whether  it  is  my  qualifica- 
tion or  modification,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness.  I  was  going  to  complete  the  answer. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  the  Senator  does  not  want  the  answer  yoa 
need  not  give  it. 

The  Witness.  I  was  riding  with  a  white  man 

Senator  McMillan.  Never  mind  5  he  don't  want  your  answer. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  no  complaint  about  the  sheriff? — ^A.  I  did  not 
say  I  did  not  hear  any  complaint,  because  there  was  complaint 

Q.  That  is,  there  was  complaint }  that  is  what  I  asked,  was  there  any 
complaint  against  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  complain. 

Q.  Of  inattention  to  the  duties  of  his  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  H.  B.  Barrow  was  in  conversation 
one  day 

Senator  McDonald.  I  insist  that  this  statement  is  not  responsive  to 
anything  that  I  asked. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  witness  will  answer  the  Senator's  questions 
only. 

Q.  Who  is  your  parish  judge? — A.  Judge  J.  8.  Dula. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  at  all  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  had  been  a  lawyer  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ^-^  , 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  about  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.iOOQlC 
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Q.  Too  have  some  education ;  you  can  read  and  write! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  parish  court  there  a  very  important  court? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  settles  estates  and  everything  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  generally  what  its  powers  are  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  issues  warrants  for  criminals,  tries  criminals,  and  certain 
crimes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  parish  collector,  who  is  he! — A.  D.  A.  Weber. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  the  local  officers 
np  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  complaint  also  made  in  reference  to  the  State 
administration — the  Kellogg  government? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  said  that  the  governor  they  did  not  recognize. 

Sienator  McMillan.  Never  mind  5  he  don't  want  these  explanations. 

Q.  And  they  said  if  you  would  join  these  clubs  they  would  give  you 
protection  from  the  bull-dozers  5  and  if  you  did  not  join  them  they  would 
not  feel  under  any  obligations  to  protect  you  ? — A.  They  said  they  would 
be  responsible  for  me. 

Q.  If  you  joined  these  clubs  they  would  see  to  it  that  you  got  protec- 
tioD,  and  if  you  did  not  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  you  ? — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  in  the  year  before  there  were  what  were  called 
regulators  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  1876  they  were  called  bull-dozers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  simply  a  change  of  name? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a 
change. 

Q.  Just  a  change  in  name :  the  regulators  of  1875  were  the  bull  dozers 
of  1876?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Giving  a  sort  of  nickname  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  these  regulators  organized  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  cotton-stealing  and  hog-killing  and  cattle-killing  and  depredations 
of  that  kind  in  the  parishes  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  said  they  were 

Senator  McDonald.  Well. 

Senator  McMillan.  Who  told  you?  Let  him  be  permitted  to  finish  his 
answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  willing,  if  it  takes  an  hour. 

A  There  was  no  hog-stealing  in  the  ward  I  was  in.  There  was  no 
stealing  any  cotton  that  I  was  aware  of,  and  very  little  stealing  that  was 
done  in  the  parish  by  colored  people ;  very  little,  I  believe.  The  colored 
people  tried  to  behave  themselves  and  keep  from  stealing,  generally. 

Q.  Was  not  Williams  tried  for  stealing  in  your  parish  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  what  Williams ;  there  are  plenty  of  Williamses. 

Q.  The  one  that  was  killed,  the  colored  man  at  Mr.  Sterling's  place? — 
A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  Williams. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  colored  man  who  was  killed  on  Ster- 
ling's place? — A.  Louis  Sterling's  place? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes;  was  not  that  Fountain  Williams?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  he  tried  for  stealing  hogs  ? — A.  From  who,  sir  ? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  from  whom,  but  for  stealing  hogs? — A.  I 
know  Governor  Wickliffe  defended  him  for  something ;  I  don't  know 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  it  was  for  stealing  hogs?    Just  tell  us  if  you 
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don't  know  that. — A.  No,  sir,  honestly.  If  I  were  to  say  I  heard  that 
Fountain  Williams  was  tried  for  stealing  hogs,  I  woald  be  telling  a  story. 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  did  hear  that  it  was  for  stealing  hogs  he  was  tried  f — A.  I 
heard  something  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  anything. 

Q.  Was  there  not  anything  said  about  his  stealing  a  hog  ! — A.  I  know 
that  Governor  Wickliffe  defended  him  from  something  or  other.  There 
was  something  about  a  hog  or  a  horse. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  ward,  was  it  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  Sterling's  house — how  far  is  that  ? — A.  He  never  did  live  at 
Louis  Sterling's. 

Q.  He  was  killed  at  Louis  Sterling's  when  he  was  killed,  was  he  not!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  was  not  killed  at  no  hogpen. 

Q.  He  was  killed  in  your  ward,  was  he  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  killed 
in  the  third  ward — let  me  see,  Louis  Sterling's  place,  in  the  third  ward. 

Q.  Was  not  Sterling's  in  your  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  in  the  fifth 
and  Louis  Sterling's  plantation  is  in  the  third. 

Q.  How  far  are  you  from  his  place! — A.  About  five  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Ileury  Wade's  place  is! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  you  live? — A.  It  is  about  between  eight  and 
nine  miles. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  some  four  or  five  negroes  from  his  place  being 
tried  there  for  stealing! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  nothing  of  anybody 
on  that  place  being  tried ;  they  may  have  been,  but  I  don't  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  I  want  to  give  true  testimony  and  I  do  not  propose  to  tell 
no  stories,  and  only  answer  what  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  men  there  on  that  place  tried  for  stealing 
a  hog  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don'l  know  many  of  them  on  Mr.  Postlethwaite's. 
The  only  man  I  knowed  was  Harries. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  about  this  t — A.  No,  sir :  I  did  not,  really. 

Q.  You  never  heard  about  their  being  tried  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
hardly  ever  have  any  business  to  carry  me  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  a  man  being  charged  with  stealing  a  turkey! 
Did  not  you  hear  that!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  that  at  Postlethwaite's. 

Q.  In  your  ward! — A.  In  my  ward;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name! — A.  It  was  myself. 

Q.  You  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  did  not  know  that  when  I  asked  you  the 
question. 

Witness.  That  is  all  right. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  of  that  case! — ^A.  I  know  that  I  was  aocased 
that  I  had  a  turkey-hen,  and  that  year  had  to  quit  on  that  place,  and  I 
moved  down  by  Bayou  Sara,  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Jo.  Smith's ;  and  I  took 
my  turkey -hen  and  her  eggs,  and  she  hatched  out  twelve  young  turkeys, 
and  all  of  them  died  off  so  and  the  hogs  took  them  that  I  took  them  to 
a  friend's  of  mine  and  he  took  them  to  keep  them  from  being  caught  by 
the  hogs,  and  while  they  were  there  a  man  named  Gasbrell  claimed 
this  hen.  It  is  just  like  a  turkey -hen  on  his  place,  and  he  claimed  this 
turkey  as  his  and  took  this  turkey-hen  out  of  my  hands  and  pat  them 
on  his  place.    He  got  Governor  Wickliffe  to  defend  his  case  for  him. 

Q.  And  you  were  cleared  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  consider  I  was 
cleared. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  case  of  stealing. 

Q.  That  was  talked  about  in  the  neighborhood,  more  or  less,  about 
your  stealing,  or  about  your  being 
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A.  I  never  was  in  a  court  id  my  life ;  that  was  the  first  time ;  bat  I  did 
not  consider  my  turkey  was  stole. 

Q.  He  took  you  up  for  this  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  take  me  up. 

Q.  Did  he  take  your  turkey  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  took  my  turkey. 

Q.  Theu  you  took  him  up  for  stealing  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  No  ;  that  is  not  it. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  but  only  to  prove  my  turkey. 

Senator  McMillan.  It  was  a  mere  civil  action. 

Q.  You  sued  him  for  the  turkey ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  prove<l  it  was  your  turkey  in  the  suit ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  accusation  of  stealing,  back  and  forth  between 
Tou  and  him,  as  to  your  stealing  his  turkey  or  him  stealing  yours  ? — A. 
He  said  that  I  stole  his. 

Q.  You  said  that  if  there  was  any  stealing  about  it  he  had  stolen 
yoare! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  a  charge  between  you  of  stealing — he  charged 
yoa  with  it,  and  you  charged  if  there  was  any  stealing  he  had  done  the 
stealing.  That  was  the  way  of  it,  was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  upside 
down. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  if  there  was  any  stealing  about  it  he  had  stolen 
yonr  turkey  f — A.  I  did  not  consider  he  had  stolen  my  turkey.  I  con- 
sidered his  turkey-hen  was  just  like  mine. 

Q.  He  charged  you  with  stealing,  and  you  said  if  there  was  any  steal- 
ing about  it  he  had  stolen  your  turkey  f — A.  I  claimed  the  turkey,  and 
I  proved  it  was  mine. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  did  not  charge  this  man  with  stealing  f 

A  I  just  said  that  he  thought  my  turkey-heo  was  his  because  his  was 
like  mine. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  a  great  many  charges  made  there  in  that 
neighborhood  about  stealing  seed-cotton,  and  stealing  hogs  and  cattle, 
killlDg  cattle  on  the  range  T — A.  Senator,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 
I  just  said  I  hardly  ever  have  been  in  business  around  the  court-house 
at  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Col.  Frank  Powers  and  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  men  who  came  into  Bayou  Sara  one  evening  f — A. 
That  was  not  in  the  evening ;  it  was  about  noon. 

Q.  And  staid  there  until  the  next  day  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from,  did  you  understand  f — A.  I  heard  they 
came  from  East  Feliciana  and  East  Baton  Kouge,  and  some  of  the  men 
from  West  Feliciana — Piney-wood  men. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Col.  Frank  Powers  as  collector  of  East  Feliciana  ?^ 
A.  He  is  collector  of  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  leading  republican  up  there,  is  he  not?— A.  As  to  the 
a&irs  in  that  parish  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  visit  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  regarded  as  the  leading  republican  up  in  that  part  of 
the  State  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  interfere  with  anybody,  did  they  1 

Witness.  Who? 

Q.  These  men  that  day  ? — A.  All  through  there  they  woald  come 
along  into  the  cotton-fields.  I  heard  they  went  on  Dr.  Ball's  place,  and 
they  frightened  them  away — run  them  that  were  cotton-hands. 

Q.  That  was  Powers's  band,  was  it? — A.  So  said ;  I  do  not  know  if  it 
was  his  band. 

Q.  These  men  whose  gin  houses  were  burned — whose  stores  were 
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barned — were  white  men,  were  theyt — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  two; 
two  were  colored  men. 

Q.  What  two !— A.  J.  R.  Watson  and  Juber  Glasper. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  they  live! — A.  Watson  lived  on  the  Wood ville 
road  and  Juber  Glasper  lived  on  the  Port  Hudson  road. 

Q.  All  the  rest  of  them  were  white  men  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  democrats?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  about  a  large  band  of  armed  men  passing  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  of  the  trouble  up  there  near  the  Patterson 
farm,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Growing  out  of  the  killing  of  Aaroson,  that  Jew  storekeeper  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  occasion  you  refer  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  up  and  returning  from  that  fight ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  May,  was  it  not — ^last  May  f — A.  I  think  somewhere 
along  that.    I  could  not  tell  the  exact  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  transaction  when  Aaroson  was  killed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  Thursday  or  Friday ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  next  time  you  saw  them  returning  there,  at  the  time 
when  they  had  the  difficulty  at  Mount  Pleasant  plantation,  was  it  not  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  in  that  direction  and  returning  again  !— A.  I 
did  not  say  returning. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  in  that  direction  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  the  only  two  cases  last  season  in  which  you  saw  any 
large  number  of  men  marching  1 — A.  I  could  almost  always  hear  bull- 
dozing and  regulating  going  on. 

Q.  But  not  any  armed  band  I— A.  Not  generally;  they  would  go  out 
only  two  or  three.  You  could  almost  always  see  them  with  the  bull- 
dozers' pistols. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  bull-dozers' pistols!— A. 
Well,  there  was  excitement.    It  was  a  great  time  among  the  regulators. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  pistol  do  you  call  a  bull-dozer's  pistol — one  of 
those  Navy  revolvers;  Is  that  what  is  called  a  bull-dozer's  pistol  f— A.  I 
think  it  is  a  Smith — Smith  &  Wesson's  improved. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  revolver! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Smith  &  Wesson's  improved  revolver! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  they  carry  other  kinds  of  pistols  as  well  as  Smith  &  Wes- 
son's!— A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  necessary  that  they  should  carry  Smith  &  Wesson's  only  to 
be  bull-dozers  up  there  ! — A,  If  men  there  were  seea  carrying  them 
they  would  be  called  bull-dozers — these  big  pistols,  the  Winchester. 

Q.  If  a  colored  man  was  seen  with  them  would  he  be  considered  a 
bull-dozer! — A.  No,  sir;  not  all  kinds.  These  small  ones,  they  don't 
call  them  that,  but  these  big  pistols.  It  is  a  general  thing  when  any 
man  is  seen  with  them  it  was  considered  a  bull-dozei^s  pistol. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  turkey-stealing  a 
little  more. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  commenced  the  action  in  court  in  regard  to 
that  turkey ! — A.  That  was  myself. 

Q.  You  commenced  a  suit  against  some  person  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sue! — A.  Mr.  Gasbrell. 

Q.  That  was  a  civil  suit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  charge  him  with  stealing! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q,  How  was  that  action  decided  in  the  first  court! — A.  In  favor  of 
myself. 

Q.  Did  it  go  to  any  other  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  court? — A.  To  the  parish  court. 

Q.  How  was  it  decided  there  ! — A.  In  my  favor. 

Q.  It  was  a  civil  action,  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  reco^^ry  of  the  value  of  the  turkey  or  for  the  recovery  of 
the  turkey  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gasbrell  never  charged  you  in  court  with  stealing  that  turkey; 
he  never  arrested  you  for  stealing  the  turkey  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  sued  you  for  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  sued  him. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  then  charged  with  any  crime  at  all  in  regard  to 
that  tarkey  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  other  man  a  white  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  never  was  charged,  you  say,  with  committing  any  theft 
•  or  crime  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  were  in  my  life — I  never  was  person- 
ally in  my  life — and  I  have  been  up  and  down  among  the  white  folks  in 
that  parish,  and  they  never  any  of  them  done  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Yoa  spoke  of  Fountain  Williams  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  charged  with  some  crime — stealing  a  horse,  you 
thought? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  defended  by  Governor  Wyckliffe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sits  by  Senator  McDonald  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  acquitted  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  case  was  defended  by  Governor  Wyckliflfe  I— A.  So  I 
heard  Fountain  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  charged  him  with  stealing  his  horse,  a  white 
man  or  a  black  man  ! — A.  liobert  H.  Barrow,  I  believe. 

Q.  A  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  say  you  have  heard  it  complained  of  that  these  officers  were 
iooompetent  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  Yoa  were  going  on  to  state  something  in  reference  to  the  sheriff? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  finish  the  statement  you  were  going  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  complaint  against  him? — A.  The  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Barrow  ?  He  was  going  on  to  tell  me,  he  says,  "  Here  you 
have  got  a  corrupt  government,  a  government  that  can't  protect  you.'' 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  sheriff  is  what  I  wanted. — A.  He  says,  "  You 
have  got  a  corrupt  government  here  that  can't  protect  you.  For  in- 
stance," he  says,  ^'Ul  shot  you  right  down  here  this  minute  your  sheriff 
no  more  dares  to  arrest  me  than  he  would  run  into  the  Mississippi  Biver." 
I  say,  **  Suppose  he  gets  a  posse."  He  says,  "A  posse  would  not  do  any 
good."  He  says,  *'  I  can  call  up  men  around  me  to  run  them  away  from 
here ;  for"  he  s^ys,  "  Governor  Kellogg  is  no  man,  and  why  don't  you 
come  with  the  government  that  will  give  you  justice?"  He  says,  "  Gov- 
emor  Kellogg  and  his  men  here  don't  care  anything  about  you."  He 
says,  **  Your  sheriff  here  and  justice  of  the  peace,  police  jurors,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  here,  we  don't  recognize  them  at  all  here.  They  had 
to  resign,  and  Governor  Kellogg  don't  replace  them  there."  He  says, 
"  He  can't  do  it ;  he  is  afeard  to  do  so."  He  says,  ''  He  is  not  governor, 
and  we  don't  recognize  him  nor  any  of  his  officers." 
Q.  Then  the  reason  the  sheriff  could  not  afford  you  protection  was 

because  the  white  people A.  Would  not  assist? 

A.  Would  not  assist,  and  would  resist  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  law. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  that  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  merely  wanted  him  to  complete  his  statement,  t 
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A.  I  heard  Dr.  Kauffman  say  that  he  called  on  the  good  people  there  to 
help  him  to  make  these  men  go  back,  and  every  one  of  them  refused  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Kauflfman  the  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  he  went 
to  see  Weber  in  1875  and  asked  him  to  go  with  him,  and  Senator  Weber 
told  him  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  do  any  such  thing,  because 
he  did  not  consider  himself  safe  for  a  moment.  ^^  For  a  moment"  is  his 
expression.  The  bulldozers  would  make  a  raid  on  him  because  he  was 
one  they  wanted. 

Q.  The  complaints  that  you  speak  of,  by  whom  were  they  made ;  were 
they  from  white  men  and  democrats ! — A.  White  men,  every  one  ot 
them,  and  democrats. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  burning  and  outrages  that  were  committed 
there  in  1875,  did  you  answer  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  club; 
that  the  best  portion  of  the  citizens  were  endeavoring  to  protect  them- 
selves against  them  ? — A.  Well,  they  said  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  stealing  of  cotton-se^  or  of 
hogs  in  your  parish,  was  there  much  of  it  or  not  so  far  as  you  knowf — 
A.  The  seed-cotton  stealing  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  there  was  a  heap 
of  talk  that  the  farmers  one  time  allowed  the  work-hands  to  make  out- 
side cotton — that  is,  when  a  man  had  a  wife  and  did  not  go  oat  in  the 
big  field,  he  would  have  an  outside  patch.  The  merchants,  in  the  fell 
they  stopped  advancing  to  hands  here,  and  this  little  outside  patch 
would  keep  them  going  by  selling  the  outside  crop,  and  the  merchant 
he  woald  not  let  them  have  anything  after  August.  Some  of  them  wonld 
keep  advancing,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  merchants  would  stop  about 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  these  people  would  then  take  this  outside 
cotton  and  sell  it,  and  then  there  would  be  complaint  of  stealing  cot- 
ton. After  they  stopped  the  seed-cotton  selling  a  great  many  people  is 
starving  from  this  thing.  I  did  not  hear  of  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
amongst  the  colored  people  about  selling  this  outside  cotton.  They  con- 
sidered that  men  had  a  right  to  sell  cotton  and  they  stopped  it.  I  have 
heard  one  case  about  a  man  stealing  cotton.  That  is  my  recolleotioo. 
Some  few  were  tried  for  stealing  cotton. 

Q.  But  was  it  a  general  thing,  this  stealing  of  cotton ;  did  the  farmers 
generally  complain  of  it! — ^A.  Some  planters. 

Q.  Was  it  general  among  them? — A.  Not  many  complained  of  it,  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  them  would  have  their  own.  Some  of  them 
could  not  get  their  rent  and  they  commenced  selling  the  seed-cotton, 
and  of  course  he  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  this  band  of  men  went  through  this  field  on  BalFs  planta- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  drove  the  people  away  T  Just  state  what  they  did. — A.  They 
heard  of  my  coming  into  the  field,  and  ran  across  the  field  where  the 
hands  were  picking  cotton,  and  rushed  into  the  cane-brakes,  and  dropped 
down  into  the  cotton.  I  believe  they  got  one  man  and  his  wife  and  car- 
ried them  down  to  headquarters  and  held  them  there  under  arrest  nnti] 
the  lieutenant  or  some  ex)mmanding  officer  came  up ;  that  was  what  I 
heard. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  to  which  you  have  referred,  when  Mr.  Harris  was 
speaking,  you  say  a  missile  of  some  kind,  a  piece  of  brick  or  something 
of  that  kind,  was  thrown  at  him  ;  did  it  hit  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not 
reach  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  eight  or  ten  men  armed  with  pistols  there  t— A 
Yes,  sir;  they  had  pistols,  bulldozing  pistols, with  balls  stuck  aronnd 
like  soldiers'  cartridges. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  what  was  known  as  ball-dozers.  Jast  describe  the 
size  of  the  bull-dozers'  pistols. — A.  This  pistol  is  considered  to  be  about 
that  loDg — a  little  over  a  foot  long;  they  have  belts  for  cartridges. 

Q.  That  is  known  as  a  bulldozer's  pistol ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  men  mostly  armed  with  pistols  of  that  kind,  do  you 
know  ? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  were  armed  with  small  pistols. 

Q.  Tbey  had  belts  with  cartridges  all  around  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  exposed  to  view? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  recognize  these  people  as  bull-dozers  j  do 
they  call  them  bull-dozers  I — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  they  spoken  of  generally,  the  white  people,  as  bull-dozers — 
and  answer  in  a  jok|pg  manner,  they  would  say  you  would  have  the 
bull-dozers  after  you,  they  recognize  to  me  as  bull-dozers  f — A.  Every 
one  calls  them  bull-dozers. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  vote  in  your  parish  is  ? — A,  Kot 
at  this  present  time;  but  I  have  an  account  of  it  at  home  that  I  would 
like  to  get  down  to  the  court. 

Q.  This  man  Williams  was  killed  by  a  colored  man,  was  he  not? — A. 
I  do  Dot  know. 

Q.  Fountain  Williams? — A.  O,  yes;  by  my  brother. 

Q.  By  your  brother  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fountayi  Williams  was  a  pretty  bad  negro,  was  he  not  f — A.  I  do 
Dot  know  that  he  was  a  bad  negro  altogether;  but  I  know  it  was  a  fuss 
between  him  and  my  brother  about  his  wife  a  long  time  ago,  over  a 
year. 

Q.  He  was  shot  by  your  brother  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  pistol  f — A.  With  a  shot  gun. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  election  at  your  poll  was  perfectly  as  quiet,  no 
troable  there  of  any  kind  I — A.  No,  sir;  only  whisky;  there  was  a  bar- 
rel of  whisky  there. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  the  poll  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  the  election! — A.  Duncan  Stew- 
art, Henry  Heed,  a  colored  man,  and,  I  believe,  Tom  Howell. 

Q.  They  were  the  commissioners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  republicans! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Which  one  ! — A.  Henry  Beed. 

Q.  The  other  two  were  democrats,  you  say! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  an  officer  at  the  poll  that  day  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  some  remark  about  some  one  reading  a  paper. — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  asked  him  to  stop  reading  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  as  an  officer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  stopped  reading  it ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  That  was  a  document  from  the  sheriff  of  Wilkinson  County,  Mis- 
sissippi ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  parish  adjoins  Wilkinson,  Mississippi,  don't  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ihat  was  a  document  of  Mr.  Noble,  the  sheriff  of  Wilkinson 
County  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  regulator  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  so  said  that  he  is. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  proclamation  from  the  sheriff— something  of  that 
kind ! — A.  He  had  it  read,  to  affect  the  colored  voters,  as  Mr.  Noble 
requested  them. 

Q.  Was  it  a  proclamation  !  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  proclama- 
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tion  issued  by  him  in  regard  to  any  riot  or  disturbance  T — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  distarbance  in  Mississippi,  do  yon  know  whether 
it  was  a  proclamation  issued  by  him  in  regard  to  that  f — A.  That  was 
done  since  that  riot. 

Q,  On  the  election-day  T — A.  This  election  came  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Q.  Then  that  was  not  reference  to  the  riot  in  Wilkinson  County  T — A. 
Not  as  I  know  of.  It  seems  to  be  printed  just  a  day  or  two  after  the 
election. 

Q.  That  was  a  printed  document  issued  from  the  sheriff  of  Wilkinson 
County,  signed  by  the  sheriff  of  Wilkinson  County? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his 
name  was  signed  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  merely  an  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  asked,  as  United  States  commissioner,  that  they  should 
stop  reading  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  against  the  law.  The  law  was 
where  everybody  could  see. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  republicans  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  I — A.  I  think  it  was  sent  there  for  that  parpose. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  is  a  good  republican  ;  in  Mississippi  he  has 
that  name. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  R.  WATSON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

J.  R.  Watson  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Were  you  a  commissioner  of  election  at  the  last  election,  7th  of 
November  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  The  first  ward,  at  the  court-house  in  Saint  Francis- 
ville. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hold  the  election  ! — A.  At  the  court-house. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ! — A.  First  ward. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  hold  it  there  f — A.  The  supervisor  of  elec- 
tion appointed  me  there,  and  they  ordered  us  to  open  the  poll  there  on  the 
d^  of  the  election,  and  under  the  law  he  had  the  right  to  establish  the 
poll ;  to  decide  the  place  as  bethought  necessary ;  and  he  said  he  thought 
it  unsafe  to  go  to  any  other  portion  of  the  parish,  but  he  thought  that 
was  the  safest  place,  and  he  deemed  it  best  to  establish  the  poll  there. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  what  the  supervisor,  Mr.  Webber, 
said  is  not  e^^ideuce. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  on  the  day  of  election  at  the  election-poll  on 
the  moruing  of  the  election. 

The  Witness.  On  the  day  of  the  election — do  you  have  reference  to 
that! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes;  commencing  early  in  the  morning. 

A.  Well,  when  we  opened  the  poll  early  in  the  morning  everything 
was  seemingly  quiet  and  peaceable.    We  had  no  violent  demon trations 
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of  aoy  kind  beyond  a  few  young  men  who  were  at  the  polls  early  in  the 
moroiog  taking  down  the  names  of  such  parties  as  knowingly  voted  the 
i^abUcan  ticket.  Mr.  Ben  Ellinger  and  John  Wagner  were  there^  and 
several  others.  They  were  at  the  polls  as  soon  as  the  polls  were  opened 
ia  the  morning.  They  took  down  the  names  of  such  parties  as  they 
supposed  Toted  the  republican  ticket.  I  requested  them  to  desist;  that 
is,  to  leave  there.  I  stated  that  under  the  law  I  thought  they  were  intim- 
idating the  voters,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  request  them  to  refrain 
from  doing  so.  Mr.  Ellinger  told  me  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  be 
there.  I  told  him  I  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  there,  but  I 
tboQght  not  to  take  the  names  of  parties  and  tell  them  that  he  would  call 
and  806  them  in  a  fey  nights.  Those  were  the  words  be  used.  He  said, 
"We  will  call  on  you  a  few  nights  from  now.''  After  his  saying  that  he 
bad  a  right  to  be  there,  I  told  him  that  I  acknowledged  he  had  that 
right,  but  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  voters,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  vote  as  they  felt  disposed  to.  He  says, "  Never  mind ;  we  will  see 
yoa  after  the  election."  I  got  somewhat  angry  at  that,  and  told  him  it 
was  not  necessary  to  wait  till  after  the  election  ;  if  he  desired  to  see  me 
very  much,  I  would  let  him  see  me  there  right  now.  At  that  some 
Mends  came  up  and  spoke  to  him ;  I  disremember  who.  I  know  that 
Governor  Wycklifle  was  there,  and  I  think  the  governor  told  them  to 
be  qoiet  and  not  to  interfere  ;*  something  to  that  effect.  After  that  they 
soWquently  refrained  from  their  taking  down  the  names  5  or,  if  they  flid 
take  the  names,  did  not  show  the  names,  did  not  interfere  with  them.  I 
staid  there  until  during  the  night,  and  I  heard  various  rumors  that  the 
regolators  were  coming  for  us  that  night ;  that  is,  if  we  attempted  to 
stay  there  and  count  the  votes,  because  it  was  known  that  poll  was 
republican  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  rumor  was  that  the  bulldozers 
were  coming  for  us  that  night  to  capture  the  l)oxes — some  such  talk  to 
that  effect ;  and  hearing  that,  I  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  signed  by 
the  majority  of  the  commissioners  at  the  court-house.  There  were  three 
polls  there.  I  drew  up  a  petition  requesting  the  United  States  deputy 
marshal  to  call  upon  the  officer  oommanding  the  United  States  troops 
at  the  river  to  send  up  some  soldiers  there  for  our  protection ;  that  we 
were  apprehensive  that  there  was  danger  of  violence,  inasmuch  as  under 
the  law  we  could  call  upon  him  in  such  case  for  Federal  assistance. 

Governor  Wyckliffe,  who  was  present,  heard  of  that  and  he  spoke  to 
me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  drawn  up  a  document  of  that  kind ;  I  told 
him  I  had — at  least  if  I  did  not  tell  him  I  did  it  myself  that  the  majority 
of  the  commissioners  had,  and  I  wrote  it,  and  a  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners had  signed  it.  And  be  told  me,  as  near  as  I  can  think  of 
his  words,  that  a  proceeding  of  that  kind  would  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  a  reproach  upon  the  good  citizens  of  the  parish,  and  that  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  I  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  he  felt  certain  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  and  that  if  I  would  withdraw  my  petition  he  would 
vouch  for  it  that  there  would  be  no  disturbance  5  that  he  would  throw 
himself  or  his  body  between  me  and  any  set  of  men  that  would  attempt 
to  interfere  with  me.  I  subsequently  went  to  the  United  States  com- 
mi^ioner  or  deputy  marshal,  as  it  were,  and  requested  him — told  him  I 
desired  to  withdraw  my  petition  for  soldiers  to  come  to  our  aid  5  that  I 
bad  assurances  of  leading  men  that  everything  would  be  quiet  and  that 
no  violence  there  that  night  would  be  manifested  towards  us.  The 
governor  staid  up  with  us,  I  think,  until  nearly  day,  and  everything 
went  off  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  we  had  no  further  demonstrations  of 
any  kind  beyond  what  I  have  related.    I  should  say  that  was  all  that 
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occarred  that  day,  though  a  great  deal  occurred  previous  to  the  election, 
but  that  is  what  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  electioD. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning  did  these  white  men  come  there  ? — A. 
I  opened  the  poll  there  that  morning  at  six  o'clock.  When  I  got  there 
I  found  them  there. 

Q.  How  many,  about ? — A.  About  ten  or  twelve  in  the  courtyard. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  no  arms. 

Q.  When  they  notified  republicans,  as  you  state,  or  notified  those  who 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  that  their  n^mes  would  be  taken  down  and 
they  would  be  visited  in  a  few  nights,  how  was  it  done  in  reference  to 
the  tone  of  voice  f — A.  As  near  as  I  can  demonstrate  it,  a  man  would 
come  up  to  distribute  a  ticket,  and  these  boys  they  knew  them  as  gentle- 
men in  Bayou  Sara — ElUnger  and  Wagner  both  in  Bayou  Sara,  and  men 
that  the  colored  men  know.  These  men  would  go  up  and  address  a 
negro  by  name,  "Never  mind 5  we  will  call  and  see  you  in  a  few  nights. 
We  saw  you  and  know  you.  We  will  call  on  you  in  a  few  nights  from 
now.'' 

Q.  Was  anything  said  m  reference  to  those  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  for  there  was  only  one  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
at  that  poll  there. 

Q.  By  these  men! — A.  When  this  colored  man  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  there,  there  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  around,  and  they  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '^  You  are  all  right ;  you  are  safe."  And  this 
same  EUinger  said  the  day  previous  to  the  election  they  would  carry  the 
election — either  carry  the  election  or  ruin  the  parish,  one  or  the  other. 
He  is  living  there,  a  Jew,  there  at  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Were  you  supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  In  1875?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  f — A.  I  was  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration in  1875,  and  during  the  last  election  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Clover 
a  supervisor  of  registration,  and  sent  me  to  the  parish.  My  friends  ad- 
vised me  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  my  office,  and  with- 
out having  administered  them  I  subsequently  resigned.  They  told  me 
that  they  thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  be  clerk  out  there.  There  were 
certain  threats  as  to  what  they  would  do  with  me  if  I  j^ttempted  lo 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  office,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  resign.  * 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  My  friends — colored  friends. 

Q.  When  was  that !— A.  That  was,  I  think,  the  28th  of  October. 

Q.  What  year  ! — A.  1876;  the  mouth  previous  to  the  election. 

Q.  Now,  what  occurred  in  1875  ! — A.  I  was  supervisor  of  registration, 
but  the  only  duty  that  devolved  upon  me  was  to  take  the  census  of  the 
parish.    I  had  no  election  duties  to  perform  that  year  at  all. 

Q.  State  what  transpired  about  the  27th  of  November  in  regard  to 
yourself. — A.  I  took  the  census  in  1875.  As  a  general  thing  I  rode 
over  the  entire  parish  freely,  myself  and  my  clerks,  and  met  with  the 
white  people.  I  apprehended  no  difficulty.  We  went  into  the  piney 
woods  country,  where  the  troubles  were  said  to  be  on  account  of  steal- 
ing cotton  seed,  &c.  I  had  no  trouble,  and  I  made  my  official  statement. 
It  was  in  December,  1875,  after  I  had  taken  the  census  and  filed  mx 
official  statement  here.  The  week  that  my  store  was  burned  down  in 
1875 — I  had  a  store  on  the  Woodville  road,  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Bayou  Sara.  However,  I  will  go  back  to  the  week  previous  to  the 
time  my  store  was  burned.  I  had  retired  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour.  It 
was  about  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  It  is  my  custom  every  ni|(ht 
before  I  sleep  to  read  something — generally  a  book  or  newspaper.  That 
is  a  rule  of  my  life,  always  to  read  someting  every  night  before  sleeping. 
After  retiring  I  had  a  copy  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  I  had  a  can- 
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dlestick  by  my  bedside  and  a  candle  in  it,  and  I  was  reading  the  Pica- 
yane.  My  clerk  was  in  bed — a  young  man  by  the  name  of  William 
JPayne,  who  is  in  West  Feliciana  now.  We  were  lying  down,  and  he 
had  gotten  asleep,  I  presume,  and  I  was  reading  the  paper.  I  had  been 
oat  risitiDg,  and  had  jast  returned ;  and  after  saying  my  prayers  I  got  in 
bed  and  commenced  reading;  and  shortly  after  I  got  in  I  heard  volleys  of 
sbot  flying  all  around  the  store.  It  awoke  my  clerk.  He  got  up  in  a  f  right- 
eeed  manner  and  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  I  told  him  to  remain  in 
bed.  He  whispered,  (and  I  whispered  tohim,) "  Mr. Watson,  are  you  shot!  " 
I  told  him,  "No;  I  have  not  been  shef  I  said,  "  You  remain  in  bed." 
He  says,  "  No ;  better  go  out  the  back  way."  After  these  men  fired  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  shots  almost,  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  get 
up  and  blew  out  the  light.  I  don't  get  excited  as  a  general  thing  at 
anything,  but  keep  my  head.  I  staid  right  in  my  room.  He  asked  if 
we  hadn't  better  go  out  the  back  way  and  get  away.  I  says,  "  Those  fel- 
lows have  surrounded  the  house ;  I  suppose  it  is  some  of  these  regulators, 
and  if  we  attempt  to  get  out  they  will  have  armed  men  on  either  side  to 
catch  us.  It  is  better  policy  to  remain  in  the  house."  He  staid  in  bed 
then.  So  they  fired,  I  suppose,  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
shots.  During  the  time  they  were  fixing  some  of  my  friends,  who  staid 
in  the  adjoining  houses,  had  become  alarmed,  and  these  boys  commenced 
to  shoot.  Some  had  double-barreled  shot-guns,  and  they  fired  these  off, 
and  these  men  then  rode  rapidly  down  the  road.  After  they  retired  we 
still  remained  in  the  room,  and  old  man  Payne  came  and  whisi)ered  to 
OS,  and  I  refused  to  answer,  thinking  it  was  some  of  these  men  attempt- 
ing to  decoy  us  out  of  the  building,  and  I  heard  him  say  '*  I  think  they 
have  killed  them ;  killed  Watson  and  my  son.''  So  he  whispered 
through  the  crack,  "Brother  Watson,  Brother  Watson,"  and  I  recog- 
niz«>d  bis  voice,  and  I  says,  "  We  are  all  right ;  have  they  left  f '  And  he 
says,  "  Yes,  they  have  gone  down  the  road  j  get  up  as  quick  as  possible, 
because  I  think  they  have  gone  out  to  recruit  and  will  come  back  during 
the  night."  So  we  got  up  hastily  and,  after  dressing,  went  to  another 
boose  and  staid  there  all  night,  watching  to  see  it'  these  men  would  come 
back.  The  next  morning  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  I  went  to  my  store 
to  inspect  the  building,  and  it  was  found  that  the  doors  had  been  riddled. 
Tbey  fired  through  the  door,  after  peeping  through  and  finding  that  I 
was  lying  in  bed;  they  fired  through  and  their  volley  shattered  the  bed- 
stead, the  side-piece,  (that  is,  the  side-piece  of  the  bedstead  I  was  lying 
in;)  and  even  one  of  tne  mattresses  had  a  ball  in  it,  and  all- the  clothing 
hanging  up  in  the  room  around  was  found  pierced  by  balls,  and  the  bed- 
post was  also  riddled  with  bullets.  The  thing,  of  course,  was  soon  well 
known  by  every  one  in  that  part  of  the  parish,  and  a  great  many  white 
people  came  in  next  morning  and  said,  ^*  I  understand  you  had  a  visit 
last  night  from  the  regulators."  **  O,  yes,"  I  says,  "  we  received  a  visit^ 
and  they  riddled  the  door  to  pieces,  and  I  leally  consider  it  providential 
they  did  not  kill  us  in  bed." 

They  said  no  white  men  did  it.  "  Don't  you  believe  it.  It  was  some 
of  these  niggers  that  are  envious  and  jealous  of  your  success  in  busi». 
ness  that  want  to  scare  you  away.  No ;  white  people  did  not  do  that  at 
all.]'  I  got  on  my  horse  and  went  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  saw  a  great  many 
white  i)eople,  and  spoke  particularly  to  Mr.  Conrad  Bockel,  a  merc^  ant, 
and  asked  him,  in  conversation,  what  he  thought  abouc  it.  Says  he, 
"  I  don't  know,  Watson ;  things  are  so  shaky  1  won't  positively  say  it 
was  either  white  men  or  black,  but  things  are  so  I  would  like  to  close  my 
accouot  with  you,  because  I  think  there  is  something  in  the  air."  And 
he  requested  me  to  close  up  my  account  with  him,  which  I  did  that 
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morning.  I  went  back  and  continued  business,  and  some  of  my  friends 
advised  me  to  close  and  leave;  bat  I  said  I  bad  done  nothing  wrong.  I 
had  not  injured  any  one,  had  violated  no  law ;"!  was  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
and  if  they  proposed  to  kill  me  they  would  have  to  do  it ;  I  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  anywhere.  So  I  staid  and  kept  my  store,  closing  a  little 
earlier  every  night.  A  week  about  after  that,  about  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, I  think  it  was  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December,  tbey  came 
there  about  two  o'clock  in  the  night.  There  was  a  large  circus  at  Bayoa 
Sara,  and  after  the  circus  was  over  they  came  by  my  store.  I  had  taken 
the  precaution,  however,  to  sleep  in  the  building  adjoining  my  store. 
My  bed-room  had  a  partition  between  it  and  the  store,  and  I  did'  not  let 
anybody  in  the  room,  and  I  alloweil  the  opinion  to  be  circulated  and 
to  prevail  that  I  slept  in  my  room.  The  colored  people,  even,  did  not 
know,  for  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  so  treacherous,  or,  at  least, 
some  of  them,  that  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  let  any  one  know,  for  I 
thought  if  the  white  people  would  give  them  a  drink  of  whisky,  some 
would  tell  everything  they  know.  So  I  took  this  precaution  not  to  let 
them  know  where  I  slept. 

About  two  o'clock  the  regulators  came,  and  they  thought  I  was  still 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  and  tbey  came  there  about  two  o'clock,  and 
came  to  the  front  door,  and  as  soon  as  they  commenced  knocking  at  the 
front  door  an  old  man,  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  Brother  Watson,  there  is  the  regulators  at  your  store ;"  and  I  got  up 
and  hastily  slipped  on  my  clothes,  and  they  said,  "  Gome  here  and  open 
this  door,  boy,"  (just  in  that  tone,)  and  I  went  away  and  got  under  the 
house  I  was  sleeping  in ;  and,  after  finding  that  I  did  not  come  to  the 
door,  they  broke  through  the  door  and  rushed  in ;  and,  as  soon  as  thej 
got  in,  one  said,  "  Have  you  got  him  ;  have  you  got  him  !"  And  one  fel- 
low said,  ^'I  don't  think  the  damned  rascal  of  a  nigger  is  in  there." 
Another  fellow  on  the  outside  said, ''  Strike  a  light."  I  had  a  whole  lot 
of  candles  in  there,  and  they  went  in  and  looked  all  around  everywhere, 
and  they  said,  "  He  ain't  in  here,"  and  they  staid  looking  in  the  house. 
By  that  time  they  had  made  a  general  light;  they  had  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  candles  lit.  I  had  some  nice  fried  fish  that  I  had  fried  for  sell- 
ing to  the  colored  people  passing  by  there,  and  they  went  in  and  eat  the 
fried  fish  and  drank  my  whisky.  I  had  some  good  whisky— some  of 
Pike's  whisky.  And  they  went  into  my  library  and  read  all  my  books, 
and  opened  my  book-case  and  looked  at  my  commission  as  supervisor  of 
registration.  One  of  the  fellows  says,  "  Here  is  his  commission  as 
supervisor  of  registration."  I  had  a  great  many  private  papers — love- 
letters.  Everything  I  had  in  there,  they  read  all  of  them.  And,  finally, 
after  staying  in  there,  I  should  think,  about  two  hours,  one  fellow  sajs^ 
**  Watson  is  hid  around  here  somewhere,  I  believe;"  and  then  soon  they 
went  out  and  got  on  their  horses  and  rode  ofif  down  the  road,  so  I  woold 
think  they  had  gone  away.  They  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  making 
me  come  out,  thinking  I  would  come  out  if  I  was  hid,  and  try  to  get 
away.  They  staid  down  the  road,  remained  some  time,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minutes,  and,  seeing  1  did  not  come  out,  they  came  back  to  the 
store. 

They  knew  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  place  on  Clover  Hill,  of 
which  Governor  Wyckliflfe  is  the  agent  or  has  charge.  It  was  known 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  a  young  lady  there,  and  sometimes 
spending  the  night  there,  and  they  went  there  to  ask  for  me ;  went  to 
the  room  I  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  in  the  previous  year.  When 
supervisor  of  registration,  I  rented  a  room  in  the  bonse  there,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  tenants  of  the  plantation,  and  in  my  former  room  was  Mrs. 
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Nora  Sears.  She  is  a  very  intelligent  woman.  Her  maiden  name  was 
31iss  Johnson,  a  daughter  of  the  ex  governor  of  Louisiana,  it  is  said,  by 
a  colored  woman. 

They  went  in  there  and  said  to  her,  "  You  tell  that  follow  Watson, 
the  next  time  he  comes  here,  that  if  he  is  ever  known  to  be  in  this  par- 
ish again  we  will  hang  him.  We  are  no  niggers,  we  want  you  to  under- 
stand.  When  his  store  was  fired  into  he  said  it  was  niggers  done  it; 
bat  we  want  him  to  know  we  are  white  men."  Mrs.  Sears  sent  for  me 
next  morning,  and  delivered  me  her  message.  She  requested  me  never 
to  come  there  any  more.  They  had  threatened  her  if  I  came  there  to 
hang  her  or  burn  down  the  house,  and  requested  that  I  would  never 
come  over  there,  and  1  have  never  visited  the  place  since.  I  have  passed 
by,  but  have  never  been  in  the  house.  They  said,  "  You  tell  this  fellow 
if  he  is  ever  known  to  be  in  this  parish  again,  we  will  hang  him.  We 
want  him  to  leave  here  and  stay  away." 

A  few  nights  before  they  burned  my  store  a  man  by  the  name  of  P. 
C.Butler,  of  East  Feliciana — I  do  not  know  him  personally;  I  have 
never  seen  him — sent  word  to  me  by  George  Swayzie,  "  You  tell  this 
fellow  Watson  that  I  haven't  got  anything  against  him  personally,  but 
then  his  actions  don't  suit  the  good  people  of  this  parish.  You  give 
him  to  understand  it  has  been  determined  to  kill  him,  and  if  he  don't 
leave  it  will  be  my  duty  to  kill  him.  I  am  instructed  and  I  shall  have 
to  kill  him,  but  I  have  nothing  against  him  personally;  but  if  he  don't 
leave  the  parish  I  have  to  kill  him." 

Q.  Who  was  this! — A.  P.  C,  Butler,  of  East  Feliciana,  sent  the  mes- 
sage to  me  by  George  Swayzie.  I  was  at  the  circus,  and  he  told  me  to 
leave,  because  if  I  did  not  they  would  kill  me,  and  he  said  what  they 
bad  against  me  was,  in  1874  there  was  a  riot  in  the  parish.  When  the 
Penn  insurrection  was  in  New  Orleans  there  was  general  uprising  in  the 
parishes  o^  the  country.  In  West  Feliciana  I  taught  school.  On  Thurs- 
day, early  in  the  morning,  the  people  came  to  me  at  the  school-house 
and  told  me  that  the  white-leaguers  in  Bayou  Sara  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  court-house  and  of  Mr.  Weber's  store.  I  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  leader  among  them.  I  told  them  I  was  a  public-school  teacher, 
and  that  if  Governor  McEnery  was  governor  of  the  State,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  national  authorities,  it  would  not  do  any  good  to  go 
there;  that  if  they  recognized  him  as  governor  all  others  would  even- 
tually be  compelled  to  recognize  him  as  such,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
necessity  of  going  there.  About  three  or  four  o'clock  Senator  Weber 
sent  for  me  to  go  there,  and  I  went.  I  was  joined  by  a  good  many  col- 
ored people  who  had  received  the  same  message.  We  went  to  town, 
and  on  our  way  we  consulted  as  to  what  we  should  do,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was,  we  should  go  on  to  town,  as  the  senator  had  sent 
for  ns.  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  would  conclude 
what  to  do  when  we  heard  the  case,  and  would  regard  the  law.  We 
went  on,  and  it  was  about  half  past  ten,  and  just  as  we  got  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Jackson  and  Woodville  road  near  Saint  Francisville, 
suddenly  a  voice  came  from  the  bushes,  saying  "  Halt,"  and  one  of  the 
men  on  our  side  said  "  Halt  be  damned :"  and  simultaneously  with  this, 
almost,  the  firing  commenced ;  that  is,  the  opi>osite  side  they  fired,  and 
as  soon  as  they  fired  several  men  that  were  with  me  fired  also.  I  have 
never  fired  one  shot,  although  I  have  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  all 
that;  yet,  before  God,  I  declare  I  never  fired  a  shot  at  a  white  man  or  a 
colored  man.  I  never  have  fired  a  ball  at  another  man  in  my  life.  I 
turned  on  my  horse — I  had  a  very  fine  horse  called  Stonewall  Jackson ; 
he  could  make  very  fast  time — and  I  turned,  when  the  firing  commenced. 
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suddenly,  and  rushed  over  the  road,  and  I  got  back  to  my  store,  I  sop 
pose,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  and  staid  there  that  night.  Th« 
next  morning  the  white-leaguers,  or  those  men  calling  themselve 
regulators  of  the  county,  came  out  there  to  my  house  and  said  tbej 
wanted  me. 
Q.  That  was  in  1874  ? — A.  They  said  they  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Watson 
Q.  That  was  the  next  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  refused  to  sarrende 
myself  to  these  men  ;  I  avoided  them,  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  cap 
tain  commanding  the  troops  there,  stating  that  I  had  been  accused  o 
being  the  leader  of  the  riot,  and  asking  him  to  send  some  of  his  mei 
for  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not  do  so  from  any  dispoKition  I  had  to  evadi 
the  law,  but  because  1  was  afraid  those  men  would  get  hold  of  me  aD< 
hang  me,  and  that  I  would  go  and  deliver  myself  up  to  the  propel 
authorities  if  he  would  assure  me  that  my  life  would  be  preserved.  H< 
returned  me  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  autho.rizd 
to  arrest  any  one ;  that  he  was  sent  there  to  preserve  the  peace,  an^ 
that  only ;  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  my  friends  to  disperse  and  go  home 
and  that  all  would  be  well.  I  remained  there  three  or  four  days.  Tb< 
white  people,  or  the  democrats,  rather,  watched  for  me  all  the  time,  » 
that  I  had  to  be  very  careful.  I  finally  got  to  Port  Hudson,  and  tool 
the  Governor  Allen  and  came  to  New  Orleans,  and  remained  hero  till 
everything  got  quiet,  and  then  returned  and  surrendered  myself  to  tU 
proper  authorities  and  was  placed  under  bond  in  the  sum  of  eight  ban 
dred  dollars,  which  I  gave  right  away,  without  the  least  bit  of  trouble; 
a  white  lady,  well  known  there,  becoming  my  surety  for  my  appearance 
at  court.  I  appeared  before  the  court  at  the  proper  time  and  was  tried^ 
and  the  jury  said  I  was  not  guilty.  Of  that  jury  three  of  the  mos( 
prominent  regulators  in  West  Feliciana  were  members,  and  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  anything  that  I  had  beep  accused  ofi 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  a  mixed  jury,  of  white  and  colored  men  both, 
and  the  best  talent  in  the  democratic  party,  or  some  of  the  best — Gov^ 
ernor  Wicklitfe,  I  believe,  is  generally  regarded  as  foremost  in  point  oi 
ability — almost  exhausted  themselves  in  their  endeavors  to  convict  me. 
There  was  W.  W.  Leake,  the  parish  attorney,  and  the  district  attorney 
to  help  him ;  and  Mr.  Leake  is  considered  about  the  best  lawyer  we  have 
except  Governor  Wicklifi'e.  Besides  them,  Burriss  McGeedid  all  that  he 
could  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  by  procuring  witnesses  and  every- 
thing in  that  line  that  he  could  do;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  came  out  all 
right  in  the  end.  I  was  tried  twice.  I  wa«  burned  out  because  I  was 
charged  with  being  the  leader  in  the  riot.  In  1875,  after  they  had 
burnt  my  store,  I  returned  subsequently  to  the  parish.  One  night  I 
went  to  church,  where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  for  a  long  time, 
and  while  sitting  in  the  church  a  body  of  white  men  rode  up  to  the 
church  door  and  inquired  of  those  outside  if  1  was  in  the  church.  Some 
of  the  colored  people  told  them  they  thoujjht  I  was  in  the  church.  One 
white  man  came  into  the  church,  with  a  large  Winchester  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  walked  through  the  church  all  the  way  up  to  the  palpit. 
He  did  not  know  me.  The  sympathies  of  the  people,  of  course,  were 
with  me,  and  they  came  up  aiouud  and  got  between  him  and  me,  and 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  went  up  and  held  a  parley  with  him. 
lie  said  to  the  people,  **We  don't  want  to  injure  any  of  you  ;  we  want 
to  get  hold  of  Watson."  During  that  time  I  slipped  out  of  the  back 
door  and  concealed  myself  until  my  frieuds  came  and  told  me  the  party 
were  gone  away.    Then  I  went  to  my  boarding-house. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  1874  was  it  that  the  white-leaguers  took  possession 
of  Bayou  Sara  ? — A.  About  the  18th  of  September,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
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ollect;  ntlior  18tb.    I  tbiuk  they  took  possession  on  the  17th,  and 
tbis  little  coutlict  occurred  between  the  races  on  the  18th. 
Q.  Where? — A.  In  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  riot  that  occurred  in  Bayou  Sara  having  occurred 
in  New  Orleans  about  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  said  there  was  a  general  uprising  throughout  the  State! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  general  uprising  of  whom  f — A.  It  was  the  Penn  insurrection. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  two  governments. 
(^  Were  they  the  white-leaguers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  was  called  the *' Penn  insurrection"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Penn  in  command  at  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  think  so.    I  do  not 
think  he  led  it  personally,  but  he  directed  it. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  f — A.  For  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Kellogg  government  and  installing  the  Penn  or  McEnery  govern- 
ment. 

Q,  That  uprisings  of  the  white-leaguers  was  general  throughout  the 
State ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  a  preconcerted  affair.  It  commenced  here  on 
tbe  Utli  and  occurred  there  on  the  17th, 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
election  of  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  off  and  on.  I  would  go 
there  and  remain  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  I  would  be  away 
again.  I  remained  permanently  in  the  parish  for  eight  or  ten  days  prior 
to  the  election. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  at  intervals  before  that  during  the  fall  and 
summer  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stat^  what  the  condition  of  that  parish  was  with  reference  to  peace 
and  quietness,  and  what  you  know  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
any  armed  bodies  of  men  riding  through  the  parish  T — A.  I  went  up 
there  to  teach  a  public  school.  The  school  I  had  charge  of  was  on  the 
Woodville  road,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  or  Ave  miles  from  Bayou 
vSara.  It  became  unadvisable  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends  that  I  should 
continue  there,  they  fearing  that  these  fellows  that  were  riding  about 
there  would  hang  me — take  me  out  of  the  school-house  some  day  and 
hang  me — on  account  of  the  political  bias  they  had  against  me,  and 
they  advised  me  to  go  to  Tunica,  where  there  were  seven  planta- 
tions right  together,  including  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  colored 
men.  So  I  went  up  there.  That  was  in  East  Feliciana.  I  went  up 
there  and  opened  a  school.  Soon  afterward  I  heard  reports  about  the 
li^htiDg  at  Laurel  Hill.  Two  colored  men,  Duncan  Gaines  and  Ben. 
Hill,  were  hung.  Two  colored  men  came  there  and  told  me  about  what 
^as  going  on  at  Laurel  Hill,  and  they  also  informed  me  that  the  white 
people  said  they  were  coming  up  to  Tunica  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
hohl  of  some  certain  leading  men,  myself  among  the  others.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  colored  people  advised  me  not  to  keep  my  school 
ojH?!!.  One  day,  during  school-time,  there  came  a  rumor  that  they  were 
coniiug  to  the  place,  and  that  they  had  already  crossed  the  bayou  on 
their  way.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  excitement  I  dis- 
missed the  school,  and  the  little  children  were  soon  seen  along  the  roads 
running  home.  We  found  the  fact  to  be,  however,  that  a  few  of  them 
had  got  as  far  as  the  bayou  only ;  but  just  then,  the  Mississippi  being 
very  high,  the  bayou  was  very  full  and  they  could  not  cross.  Then  the 
colored  people,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
thoir  children,  got  their  guns  and  assembled  themselves  together  into  a 
company  and  went  down  to  the  bayou.  Mr.  Wright,  the  agent  of  the 
place,  advised  the  colored  people  to  remain  quiet  for  the  time  being,  and 
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said  he  would  go  to  the  white  people  aud  confer  with  them.  He  went  aod 
had  a  conference,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  returned  and  told 
the  colored  people  that  the  regulators  were  bound  tohave  some  certain  men, 
but  that  the  most  of  them  need  not  be  afraid  nor  apprehend  any  trouble 
to  themselves ;  that  they  should  go  on  with  their  work,  but  that  myself, 
Tom  Dalton,  (3.  M.  Lewis,  and  the  other* Lewis,  his  brother,  Shad.  Lang- 
don,  and  some  others,  who  were  leading  men,  they  were  determined  to 
have.  He  said  that  the  regulators  had  concluded,  though,  that  they 
would  not  come  over  now  into  that  portion  of  the  parish,  and  had  gone 
back.  The  colored  people  advised  me  that  it  was  unsafe  for  me  to  re- 
main there  and  counseled  me  that  I  should  leave.  So  we  took  the 
steamer  Pargoud,  at  Landside  pos^office,  in  Tunica.  When  we  got  to 
Bayou  Sara  the  excitement  was  so  high  there  that  I  changed  my  mind 
and  thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  get  off  the  boat,  and  so  we  came  oq 
to  New  Orleans.  I  had  not  the  money  to  go  any  further  than  Bayoa 
Sara,  and  had  not  expected  to  go  any  further,  but  1  went  to  the  captaio 
and  told  him  I  would  leave  my  baggage  with  him  to  be  good  for  mj 
fare;  and  so  in  that  way  I  got  to  this  city  and  have  remained  here,  ex- 
cept at  intervals  when  I  would  go  up  there  to  see  some  of  my  friends. 

As  a  general  thing,  these  men,  who  at  first  were  styled  by  themselves 
"Kegulators,'' were  changed  into  "Bull-dozers."  As  a  general  thing 
they  rode  the  parish  at  night  and  also  in  the  day-time.  I  have  seen 
them  do  it.  Seventy-five  or  a  hundred  of  them  came  to  my  merchant  s 
one  day  while  I  was  there,  and  he  advised  me  to  get  under  the  counter 
until  they  went  away,  and  afterward  he  told  me  that  he  wished  when- 
ever I  purchased  goods  from  him,  I  would  erase  his  name  from  the 
boxes,  for  the  pressure  was  so  high,  that  if  they  knew  he  was  furnish- 
ing me  anything  in  the  way  of  goods,  they  might  perhaps  interfere  with 
him.  I  have  seen  them  ride  through  Bayou  Sara.  I  neter  came  into 
contact  with  them,  because  I  knew  they  were  after  me,  and  1  prudently 
avoided  them.  As  a  general  thing  they  rode  the  parish  armed  with 
their  pistols  and  guns,  &c.,  and  never  concealed  their  intentions.  An 
incident  that  I  can  give  from  personal  observation  occurred  near  my 
store:  there  was  a  young  white  man  coming  along  with  a  pistol — a  six- 
teen-shooter;  he  stopped  to  get  a  drink,  and  got  to  practicing  with  the 
sixteen-shooter,  shooting  at  a  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  the  blacksmith- 
shop  of  old  man  Wesley  Hall,  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  young  man  f — A.  I  do  not  know  his 
first  name,  but  he  is  one  of  the  Smith  boys. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occurred. — A.  The  old  man  came  out  when 
he  heard  the  shooting  and  looked  up  the  road,  and  wanted  to  know  who 
that  was  that  was  firing  at  the  China  tree  down  toward  bis  place.  Then 
this  man  Smith  said  to  him,  "  God  damn  you,  I  was  firing  at  the  tree ;  but 
now,  old  fellow,  Til  take  an  aim  at  you.'^  He  leveled  at  him  and  fired ; 
the  old  man  dodged  and  ran  into  the  store  and  got  out  of  the  way  as 
quick  as  he  could.  Smith  was  somewhat  drunk.  Old  man  Newton 
Payne  came  out  and  asked  him  not  to  do  that  way  ;  told  him  it  was 
very  wrong  to  do  so ;  and  he  finally  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Q.  Was  Newton  Payne  a  white  man  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  colored 
man.  The  night  they  burnt  my  store  down  the  only  thing  that  I  saved 
was  a  basket  of  eggs.  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  dozen  eggs  in  a  basket 
that  I  was  going  to  save  for  Christmas.  They  took  them  and  concealed 
them  in  a  thicket  of  bushes  before  they  burnt  the  store,  and  they  for^t 
them  and  left  them  there,  and  I  afterward  found  them  and  took  them 
myself.  That  is  all  that  I  saved  out  of  my  store.  They  burnt  up  my 
clothes,  library,  jewelry,  private  books  and  papers,  my  pis^^^fl^^^^'T- 
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thing  I  had.  I  had  a  stock  on  hand  worth  about  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  they  burnt  up  everything  but  what  they  carried  away.  It  was  be- 
cause my  politics  was  so  obnoxious  to  them  that  I  had  concluded  to  go 
out  of  politics,  and  go  into  business  and  let  politics  alone.  That  is  the 
reason  they  burnt  my  store — on  account  of  politics.  They  knew  1  never 
bought  a  pound  of  seed-cotton  In  my  life. 

Q.  With  reference  to  other  occurrences  in  the  parish  during  the  fall 
and  summer  of  1876,  state  what  yon  know  with  reference  to  any  mur- 
ders, hanging,  whipping,  or  shooting! — A.  I  know  of  the  killing  of  this, 
man  Isaac  Mitchell;  Jim  Eussell,  who  was  killed,  as  tradition  has  it.  in 
a  barrel  that  he  had  gone  into  in  order  to  conceal  himself.  As  to  whip- 
pings, they  were  regarded  as  a  very  common  occurrence.  I  looked  upon 
these  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Q.  Were  Mitchell  and  Russell  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  of  the  hanging  of 
Dancan  Gaines  and  Ben.  King,  also. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  took  this  man  (.barley 
Clapper,  whose  store  they  burnt,  and  were  going  to  hang  him.  They 
bad  the  ix)pe  around  his  neck,  and  Col.  Frank  Powers  came  up  just  at . 
that  time  and  interceded  for  him,  and  they  left  him  go.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Frank  Powers  shortly  after  this  thing  occurred;  he  said  he  did  not  want 
anybody  killed.  I  do  not  believe  Col.  Frank  Powers  would  kill  anybody. 
Although  he  is  a  democrat,  and  I  believe  he  organized  this  regulating 
bnsinesa — has  that  magnanimity  about  him  that  he  would  not  kill  a 
man  under  any  circumstances,  whatever  his  political  feeling  might  be. 
I  think  he  has  got  some  honor  about  him  as  a  man.  He  will  take  you 
OQt  and  give  you  a  little  whipping  or  a  bulldozing,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  kill  anybody. 

About  the  Clover  Hill  plantation  :  A  few  days  prior  to  the  election 
they  sent  notice  over  there.  There  is  a  large  family  residing  there,  a 
colored  family,  very  respectable  and  somewhat  intelligent,  and  all  the 
male  members  of  the  family  but  one  had  joined  the  democrats — but  one — 
Jeff.  Grinup.  Orinup  was  the  name  of  the  family.  He  had  refused  to 
join.    They  sent  messengers  there  to  find  out  what  room  he  slept  in 

Senator  McDonald.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge! 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  was  told  by  Jeff  himself.  He  told  me 
that  himself,  on  the  day  of  election,  at  Bayou  Sara.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  he  had  to  leave  the  parish  because  he  said  he  would  not  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  nor  join  the  democratic  club.  He  left  on  the 
Soothem  Belle,  and  the  boat  was  destroyed  while  ho  was  on  board, 
and  he  lost  everything  he  had,  and  had  to  swim  to  shore.  Then  he  had 
nothing.  He  went  to  Donaldson ville  and  worked  there,  and  made  a  few 
dollars,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  election.  He  said  he  was 
determined  to  die  before  he  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  rather 
than  to  die  his  mother  and  friends  advised  him  to  leave  the  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  colored  people  t)eing 
compelled  to  join  democratic  clubs  against  their  will,  by  means  of 
threats,  or  through  fear! — A.  I  know  of  a  great  many  that  were  forced 
to  join  the  democratic  clubs,  by  threats  of  being  compelled  to  leave  the 
parish,  or  their  lives  endangered.  1  believe  an  entire  family  at  Clover 
Hill  joined  the  party  on  that  account.  There  are  three  or  four  hundred 
votes  there.  When  I  talked  with  them,  in  the  third  ward,  they  told  me 
that  they  were  compelled  to  join  democratic  clubs  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  stay  there.  While  I  was  in  the  parish,  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  Col.  Robeit  H.  Barrow  sent  word  to  me  that  I  had  better 
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come  to  him  and  see  him.  He  sent  word  to  me  by  old  man  Eichardsou, 
oue  of  his  servants ;  and  Eichardson  said  to  me,  ^'  I  tell  yea  confiden- 
tially that  you  had  better  go  and  see  him  today.  It  will  be  better  for 
you."  I  told  him  to  tell  the  colonel  that  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  free  mau, 
and  a  citizen,  and  did  not  feel  that  I  was  under  any  obligation  to  see 
him ;  when  he  sent  to  me  as  a  gentleman,  I  would  go  and  see  bim,  but 
when  he  sent  to  me  in  a  menacing  manner,  I  would  not.  I  was  a  man 
that  could  be  persuaded  and  reasoned  with,  but  I  would  not  be  forced 
to  do  anything. 

Q.  What  effect  did  this  condition  of  things  in  the  parish  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  colored  people,  with  reference  to  compelling  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  had  as  good  a  chance  to 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  colored  people  as  any  man  in  the  parish. 
When  I  took  the  census,  I  talked  with  them,  and  1  was  at  that  time 
somewhat  alarmed  at  their  sentiments ;  that  was  previous  to  the  elef • 
tion,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  regulating  business.  It 
seemed  they  had  about  all  concluded  to  support  the  conservative  ticket. 
They  said  they  knew  that  they  had  elected  men  to  office  that  were  en- 
tirely incompetent,  and  now  they  had  concluded  to  try  their  home  men, 
men  who  lived  in  the  parish,  and  were  interested  in  it;  men  of  conserv- 
ative sentiment,  such  as  Col.  Dave  Barrow,  and  others;  but  as  soon  as 
this  regulating  and  bull-dozing  commenced,  they  farmed  their  opinion 
that  those  men  were  their  enemies,  that  they  only  had  on  a  cloak,  and 
that  every  whit^  man  was  an  enemy  to  the  black  man,  and  that  the 
farther  they  got  from  the  democratic  party,  the  better  for  them. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  national  and  State  ticket,  how  was  it?— A. 
They  would  have  supported  Packard,  and  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  hnt 
when  it  came  to  local  offices,  they  would  have  voted,  to  a  man,  voted 
the  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  What  effect  did  these  things  have  on  the  colored  people,  as  to 
compelling  them  to  vote  any  particular  ticket  ? — A.  Some  of  them  voted 
the  democratic  ticket,  but  they  did  it  against  their  will.  They  asserted 
that  they  did  it  as  a  means  of  self-preservation. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  in  that 
parish,  owing  to  these  acts  of  violence  that  had  been  committed  in  the 
parish  during  the  fall  and  summer,  as  to  terror  and  fear  ? — A.  They 
concluded  that  if  the  democratic  ticket  was  elected,  a  black  man  would 
have  no  right  that  a  white  man  would  respect ;  that  their  daughters 
and  wives  would  be  insulted,  and  themselves  treated  as  menials.  As  a 
choice  between  evils,  they  would  have  voted  for  any  ticket  that  was 
put  up,  sooner  than  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  After  these  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  intimidation  in  the  parish,  they  would  have  voted  for 
an  Indian  rather  than  a  democrat.  Before  that  regulating  commenced, 
they  had  the  intention  of  voting  the  conservative  ticket  for  local  of- 
fices, but  as  it  was,  they  all  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  there  any  voters  there  deterred  from  voting,  by  reason  of 
this  fear! — A.  Some  of  them  said  they  would  not  vote  at  all,  because 
they  could  not  vote  as  they  wanted  to.  I  know  one  old  man,  who  is 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
every  step  of  the  way  to  Bayou  Sara  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  who 
had  not  voted  before  for  five  or  six  years.  I  myself  would  have  voted 
the  conservative  ticket.  There  are  some  men  in  West  Feliciana  that  are 
good  men,  but  have  not  the  moral  force  to  come  out  and  depose  these 
turbulent  elements. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  voted  as  to  the  national  and  State  ticket?— 
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A.  I  would  have  voted  the  republican  ticket  all  the  way  through,  and 
advised  my  friends  to  do  so. 

Q.  Were  there  any  portion  of  the  colored  people  of  that  parish  who 
voted  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  were  a  great  many — or,  at  least,  all  voted  it  voted 
it  through  fear.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  but  three  colored  democrats 
iD  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  did  that  fear  arise  from  I — A.  From  these  acts  of  intimida- 
tion and  terrorism.  It  came  to  be  so  bad  that  the  colored  people,  that 
they  believed  that  if  these  men  eventually  succeeded  they  would  be  re- 
duced nominally  to  a  state  of  slavery.  I  told  them  I  did  not  think  they 
voald  ever  become,  bodily,  slaves,  but  thatjf  these  men  were  in  power 
I  believed  they  would  enact  such  a  code  of  laws  and  have  such  a  regime 
of  things  generally  that  colored  men  would  have  no  security  at  all. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  say  you  told  the  colored  people  that  if  the  democrats  came 
into  power  they  would  enact  such  a  code  of  laws  as  that  the  colored 
people  would  have  no  show  at  all ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  having 
stated  that  I  told  them  that ;  I  said  that  was  the  prevailing  idea  among 
the  colored  people.  I  did  not  tell  them  that,  but  I  coincided  with  their 
c^nion,  and  told  them  to  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  them  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Because 
I  thought  it  was  their  only  salvation. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  them  that  if  the  democratic  party  came  into  power 
they  would  pass  such  laws  as  would  virtually  put  them  back  into  a  state 
of  slavery,  or  at  least  deprive  them  of  their  rights? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
1  never  did,  not  till  after  they  had  commenced  burning  up  stores  and 
whipping  and  hanging  people.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  rumored 
that  I  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  while  ago,  was  it  not  ? — A.  It  was  in  1872  and  in 
1873. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  told  the  colored  people  that  if  the  democrats 
came  into  power  they  would  imss  such  laws  as  would  virtually  take 
away  all  their  rights  T — A.  I  told  them  so  whenever  I  came  in  contact 
with  them ;  that  is,  whenever  I  was  talking  politics.  I  did  not  talk 
politics  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  politics  much  this  last  summer? — A.  Not  very 
mach.    I  wrote  more  than  I  talked.  « 

Q.  For  the  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  private  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  way  in  your  private  letters  ? — A.  Not  exactly. 
Whenever  they  wrote  for  my  advice  I  gave  it  to  them. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  wrote  to  them  ? — A.  Not  exactly ;  the  sub- 
stance of  my  letters  was  that  the  only  salvation  for  them  was  to  vote 
the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  That  you  believed  that  General  Nicholls  and  the  men  who  are 
acting  with  him  were  not  to  be  depended  on  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Nicholls  would  murder  any- 
body J  but  there  is  a  set  of  men  in  West  Feliciana  that  would,  if  they 
were  in  office,  make  nothing  of  going  to  a  man's  house  and  hanging 
him. 

Q.  It  was  the  State  and  national  democratic  ticket  that  you  were  op- 
posed to,  was  it  not  f — A.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  have 
supported  a  conservative  ticket  had  they  put  up  the  proper  kind  of  a 
ticket,  but  the  ticket  they  had  composed  of  some  of  the  most  violent 
men  in  the    parish.     I    never   signified    my  intention    to  vote  that 
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ticket  as  it  was.  I  said  my  feeling  was,  at  first,  to  vote  for  a  conserva- 
tive ticket  for  local  offices :  but  that  was  not  a  conservative  ticket  at 
all ;  it  was  a  democratic  ticket  oat  and  oat. 

Q.  In  the  convention  that  nominated  that  ticket  did  not  the  colored 
men  take  part  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  Jim  Morgan  was 
there,  and  they  led  him  oat. 

Q.  \Yere  you  ap  there  at  the  time  of  the  convention  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
was  here  in  the  city. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  know  from  the 
public  prints. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  it,  have  you  f — A.  I  re- 
ceived a  Feliciana  Sentinel,  and  it  contained  an  account  of  the  con- 
vention, and  I  think  that  is  a  personal  knowledge  j  it  is  a  personal  idea 
of  what  did  transpire. 

Q.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  personal  knowl- 
edge ? — A.  If  you  come  down  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  it 
means  what  one  sees  himself;  but  what  1  see  in  the  democratic  papers 
about  the  proceedings  of  democratic  conventions  I  consider  to  be  jast 
as  good  as  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  in  that  paper  in  regard  to  the  convention  ? — A. 
I  saw  the  names  of  those  who  participated,  and  I  did  not  see  one  col- 
ored man's  name  among  them.  - 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  democratic  paper  containing  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  their  nominations  and  committees 
and  everything. 

Q.  What  paper  did  yon  see  that  contained  it  t — A.  I  believe  they 
call  it  the  Sentinel ;  it  is  a  democratic  paper  that  they  have  there  at 
Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Did  not  that  paper  state  that  there  was  a  colored  representation 
from  each  ward  in  the  parish,  and  give  the  names  of  them  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  remember  it.  It  may  have  been,  but  I  did  not  seie  it.  My 
opinions  are  not  very  concise.  They  may  have  been  in  the  convention, 
perhaps,  but  the  colored  people  diji  not  participate  in  the  primary  elec- 
tions which  elected  the  delegates  to  that  convention. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  t — A.  My  personal  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject was  derived  from  the  public  prints  published  there. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  any  public  print  published  there  that  contained  the 
proceedings  of  any  one  of  the  primary  meetings  in  the  different  wards! 
— A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  public  prints 
as  to  the  primary  meetings,  but  I  got  private  letters  every  week. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  letters  that  gave  you  the  proceedings  of  any 
primary  ward  meeting  t— A.  Yes;  I  did.  I  received  letters  from  there 
every  week. 

Q.  Y''oa  received  a  letter  from  the  third  ward,  did  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir; 
various  letters. 

Q.  Giving  you  the  proceedings  of  the  primary  convention  that  met 
in  the  third  ward  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Saint  Francis- 
ville T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  that  letter  as  to  who  attended  that  meet- 
ing— the  meeting  itself! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  person  that  wrote  to  you  wrote  what  he  had  heard  about  it! 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  persons  who  wrote  the  letters  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood there. 

Q.  And  you  are  detailing  simply  what  they  wrote  to  you  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  this  one  special  point;  on  the  other  matters  that  I  have  spoken 
about  it  is  from  personal  observation. 
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Q.  Is  that  what  you  call  knowiupf  a  thing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I 
take  the  Bible  and  read  in  it  that  Christ  died  on  the  cross,  I  consider 
that  knowing  it,  although  I  was  not  there  to  see.  I  believe  what  is  in 
there,  and  I  take  it,  too,  as  explicit  knowledge  as  any  other. 

Q.  And  you  took  these  statements  that  were  made  to  you  as  being 
aboDt  equal  to  the  Bible,  in  point  of  verity  ? — A.  Just  about  the  same. 
Q.  A  letter  that  you  received  from  a  person  who  was  not  present  at 
a  meeting,  giving  an  account  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting,  which 
they  must  have  had  at  second  hand,  you  regard  as  as  good*  evidence  of 
what  did  take  place  as  the  Bible  is  of  what  it  contains  I — A.  I  was  tell- 
ing you  that  that  is  the  way  I  form  opinions.  Of  course,  a  private  letter 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Bible,  but  I  was  showing  what  went  to 
make  up  my  opinion  about  these  things.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make 
me  appear  as  saying  anything  of  that  kind.  When  I  read  the  Bible  I 
take  it  to  be  true. 

Q.  Ypu  took  those  letters  to  be  true,  too,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  had  confidence  in  the  parties. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  have  been  giving  your  testimony  here? — 
A.  On  this  particular  point,  as  far  as  the  participation  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  primary  elections  is  concerned,  I  formed  my  opinion  from 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Then  so  far  as  your  own  knowledge  is  concerned,  you  do  not  know 
a  single  person,  white  or  black,  who  attended  that  convention? — A.  I 
know  who  a  great  many  of  them  were,  from  what  I  saw  in  the  paper; 
I  was  not  there  myself. 

Q.  Therefore,  all  that  you  have  said  in  regard  to  it  is  hearsay  I — A. 
It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  me  to  be  there. 

Q.  That  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  your  being  away,  but  still  it 

cannot  make  you  acquainted  with  what  you  did  not  see. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  all  that  you  have  said  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  hearsay  ! — ^A. 

Mr.  McGee,  in  his  document,  admits  that  there  has  been  lawlessness  in 

that  parish.    I  have  his  circular  in  my  desk  now. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  persons  participating  in  the  Saint  Francisville  con- 
vention are  concerned,  you  were  not  present,  and  know  nothing  about 
it  but  from  hearsay  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  having  been  up  in  the  parish  at  different  times, 
and  of  heing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  teaching  school  at  the  time 
of  the  difficulty  at  the  Ackland  plantation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  that  difficulty  occurred  ? — A.  Difficulty 
where— at  Laurel  Hill  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  was  not  there  personally.    I  saw  the  two  Lewises  go- 
ing there  together. 
Q.  What  time  did  they  go  there? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  time  it  was. 
Q.  Was  it  not  in  May  last  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  May  or  June. 
.Q.  It  was  a  diiflculty  that  grew  out  of  the  Ironstine  murder,  was  it 
not?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  men  were  hung  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  that 
mnrder? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  claimed  that  those  men  were  participants 
in  it    They  did  not  do  it  themselves. 

Q.  The  difficulty  that  you  speak  of  as  occurring  at  that  time  followed 
right  along  after  the  banging  of  Ben  King  and  Gaines — the  difficulty 
that  occurred  at  the  time  you  left  the  parish  and  came  on  the  boat  down 
to  New  Orleans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  killing  of  those  men  occurred  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  difficulty. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  on  the  Ackland  plantation  ? — A.  There 
are  between  three  or  four  hundred  men  on  the  seven  plantations  that 
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are  right  there  together.    It  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  between 
three  or  four  hundred  votes. 

Q.  What  was  the  uarae  of  the  white  man  that  had  charge  of  the  plan- 
tation ? — A.  Mr.  Wright. 

Q.  What  were  his  polities  ? — A.  lie  was  a  democrat  or  a  conservative, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  republican  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  plantation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  dififlculty  occurred  there  about  the  killing  of  Ironstine, 
and  the  rumor  came  to  the  Ackland  plantation,  the  colored  men,  hearing 
that  there  were  regulators  coming,  took  their  guns  and  went  down  to- 
ward the  bayou  ? — A.  It  was  not  a  rumor ;  it  was  brought  to  us  by  two 
men  that  came  from  there. 

Q.  The  colored  people  on  the  Ackland  plantation  got  their  guns !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  !—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  got  their  guns  ! — A.  I  suppose  twenty-tive  or  thirty- 
five  of  them  went  down  to  the  bayou  with  arms. 

Q.  Under  whose  command  were  they  ! — A.  Nobody's;  every  man  was 
commanding  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  no  leader  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Noneatfallf— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  proposed  that  they  should  arm  and  go  down  to  the  bayou?— 
A.  It  was  a  spontaneous  conclusion.  .1  do  not  know  of  anybody  that 
proposed  it. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  t — A.  I  had  a  pistol. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  pistol  ? — A.  A  silver-mounted  Colt's  revolver.  I 
kept  it  in  my  room  to  guard  myself,  and  at  night  I  carried  it  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  a  six-shooter  f — A.  A  five-shooter. 

Q.  What  caliber  !— A.  Thirty-six. 

Q.  Thirty-six  balls  to  the  pound  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  white  man  came  back  and  reported  that  there  were  no 
persons  in  danger  except  the  four  or  five  leaders  whom  he  named,  what 
was  done  then  f — A.  The  colored  people  immediately  went  home.  He 
got  there  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  met  them  at  the  bayou  and  stated 
the  condition  of  affairs  to  them,  and  they  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  plantation  ? — A.  I  left  on  the  follow- 
ing day, 

Q.  And  went  where  ? — A.  To  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Have  yo\\  not  made  your  home  in  New  Orleans  since  that  time?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  staid  here  as  a  i)lace  of  refuge. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  anything  here  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all ! — A.  I  have  not  been  doing  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  not  in  some  oflSce  or  some  official  position  f — A.  I  went  to 
work  on  the  first  of  this  month  in  the  post-office. 

Q.  You  are  clerking  in  the  post  office  f — A.  Working  there. 

Q.  Are  you  clerking  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? — A.  In  the  carriers'  department 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  was  it  that  you  were  not  in  any  business  here?— 
A.  The  first  of  this  month.  I  never  was  in  anything  at  all,  because  I 
always  considered  that  I  would  stay  in  our  parish,  but  I  found  1  could 
not  get  anything  to  do  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  back  to  the  parish  after  this  affair  in  May 
last — this  Ironstine  affair? — A.  I  was  in  the  parish  again  in  August 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  parish  again  till  August  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  any  nigber  the  parish  than  New  Orieans  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  jou  go  when  you  went  there  in  August ! — A.  Up  into 
the  third  ward,  where  I  had  been  living. 

Q.  How  far  from  Saint  Francisville  f — A.  Four  or  five  miles. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  T — A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  At  whose  house  did  you  stay  while  there? — A.  That  I  cannot  an- 
swer ;  it  would  make  those  parties  out  there  liable  to  bull-dozing.  I 
refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  while  you  were  there? — A.  I  saw  some 
friends. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  During  the  time  I  was  there  I  saw  fifty  or  sixty, 
who  came  privately  to  see  me,  and  I  used  to  go  around  at  night  to  see 
thera,  and  I  always  had  a  certain  place  that  I  slept  in. 

Q,  Was  it  not  known  that  you  were  up  there  in  that  neighborhood  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  known  to  my  immediate  friends,  but  not  to  the  public. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — A.  I  came  back  to  the  city.  My  friends 
adxised  me  to  leave  as  quick  as  i)ossible. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  there  next  after  that  ? — A.  In  October. 

Q.  You  were  not  back  there  again  till  October? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  ?— A.  To  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  Until  after  the  election. 

Q.  What  time  in  October  did  you  go  there  ? — A.  I  t^iak  about  the 
twenty-third. 

Q.  That  was  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  there  until  after  the  election? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  of  town  while  you  were  there  ? — A.  I  went  to  Point 
Coupee.    Sometimes  after  midnight  we  would  go  over  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  of  the  parish  at  all  excepting  that  ? — A.  I  did 
not  stay  in  that  parish  all  the  time.  I  suppose  I  spent  three  or  foui 
days  in  Point  Coupee  Parish,  that  is  directly  opposite  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  time  you  spent  at  Saint  Francisville,  or  wai 
not  out  into  the  third  ward  at  all,  were  yen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume 
that  prior  to  the  election  I  was  in  the  third  ward  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  being  out  there  as  often  as  twice  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  your  travels  through  the  parish  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  never  went  any  farther. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  cofcimissioners  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you ? — A.  The  supervisor,  Mr.  Weber. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  commissioners  of  election  at  the  poll  where 
you  were  ? — A.  James  Leake  and  J.  W.  Armstead. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  commissioners? — A.  There  were 
two  republicans  and  one  democrat. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  were  received  at  your  poll  ? — A.  One 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  ? — A.  Five  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  heard  rumors  that  the  regulators  were  going  t( 
come  in  that  night  and  break  up  this  box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  hear  those  rumors  ? — A.  I  think  between  twt 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  about  it? — A.  It  was  miscellaneously 
8ix»ken  of  in  the  crowd  ;  I  do  not  remember  by  what  particular  persofi 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  inside,  or  the  rumor  outside  ? — A.  I  think  it  v^ 
on  the  outside. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  the  democrat  commissioner  of  election  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  sure  nobody  was  going  to 
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trouble  me,  and  that  according  to  his  personal  knowledge  he  knew  of 
no  such  attempt. 

Q.  Did  he  not  assure  you  that  no  such  attempt  would  be  made  in  his 
absence? — A.  He  said  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  made; 
that  he  did  not  suppose  it  would. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  other  democrat  on  the  subject  before  you 
addressed  the  commander  of  the  troops  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  you  spoke  to  f— A.  Yes.  I  thought  he  was  the 
only  one  I  had  a  right  to  speak  to. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  United  States  supervisor  of  election  there! — A. 
There  was  one  in  the  other  room.  There  were  three  polling-places 
there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  United  States  supervisor  at  your  polls  T — ^A.  Tee, 
sir;  there  was  a  United  States  supervisor. 

Q.  But  at  your  own  poll ;  was  not  the  supervisor  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  that  I  know  of.    I  believe  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  only  one  I  knew; 
that  United  States  supervisor  served  all  three  of  the  polls,  I  believe. 
*  Q.  Which  poll  were  you  at  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  twelfth  ward  box. 

Q.  The  voting  all  took  place  at  three  polls  in  the  court-house  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  three  different  windows! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  th*  three  boards  of  commissioners  of  election  were  all  there 
inside  of  the  ^ourt- house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  United  States  supervisor  there,  was  there  not!— 
A.  He  was  in  the  building,  but  not  in  my  room. 

Q.  You  did  not  apply  to  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  see  that  there  was  no 
interruption  or  interference  with  the  voting  or  with  the  count  of  the 
vote,  there  being  a  congressional  election  there  at  the  same  time  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  way  I  looked  at  the  law  I  thought  he  was  there  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  election  generally,  and  seeing  that  everything 
went  on  right,  as  far  as  the  voting  was  concerned ;  and  I  thought  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  of  election  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
voke Federal  protection,  they  had  to  do  it  through  the  United  States 
marshal. 

Q.  Then  on  this  rumor  you  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Unite<l  States 
supervisor  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  thought  I  had  to  go  to  the  United  States 
deputy  marshal.  « 

Q.  Was  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  D.  A.  Weber. 

Q.  He  was  also  the  supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ne  was  holding  both  offices! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  through  his  instrumentality  that  you  made  that  appli- 
cation!— A.  No,  sir;  after  hearing  the  rumor  I  went  to  Mr.  Weber  and 
had  a  talk  with  him  personally;  he  said  he  would  do  nothing  upon 
what  I  told  him  verbally,  and  that  I  must  put  it  in  writing. 

Q.  Did  not  he  recommend  that  you  should  do  it! — A.  No,  sir;  he 
said  that  I  should  do  as  I  thought  best. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  you  drew  up  this  paper  after  you  saw  Gov- 
ernor Wickliffe! — A.  Immediately.  I  think  he  was  standing  right 
there  at  the  window  when  I  wrote  it.  After  the  governor  saw  that  I 
had  drawn  up  the  petition,  he  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  upon  his  giving 
me  his  word  that  there  would  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  withdrew  my 
request. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  during  the  count  or  return!— A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Notbiug  that  coald  in  any  manner  interfere  with  your  duties  ? — 
A.  2fotbing  at  all  occurred. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  expression  while  you  were  there  from  any 
democrat,  or  any  desire  for  anything  but  a  fair  and  peaceable  election  f 
If  80,  state  the  name  of  the  democrat,  so,  either  during  the  week  before 
the  election  or  on  the  day  of  the  election. — ^A.  During  the  night  we 
were  counting  there,  several  gentlemen  came  in  where  we  were,  and 
Mr.  Armstead,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election,  protested  against 
them  being  in  the  room.  There  was  one  gentleman  that  he  protested 
against  being  there ^  the  governor  spoke  to  him  and  be  went  out;  we 
aUowed  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be  in  there  and  witness  what  we 
did,  bat  when  a  general  crowd  came  in  we  did  not  want  that ;  as  soon 
as  some  person,  the  governor  I  believe  it  was,  spoke  to  them,  they  went 
oat  quietly.  Previous  to  the  election  these  men  that  I  speak  of  said 
they  would  carry  the  election  or  do  something  all  over  the  parish  which 
I  Deed  not  mention. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  t — A.  Ben.  Ellinger  said  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  voter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  little  Jew  merchant  there,  is  he  not? — A.  I  believe  he  is  of 
Jewish  extraction. 

Q.  Repeat  what  Ben  Ellinger  said. — A.  I  was  coming  down  the  street 
and  be  met  me,  and  ent^ered  into  conversarion  with  me,  tind  asked  me 
my  opinion  as  to  the  election.  I  told  him  I  thought  the  republicans 
would  carry  the  election.  Said  he,  **By  God,  we  will  either  carry  it  or 
shit  all  over  the  parish.'' 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  during  the  week  before  the  election  you  heard  any 
democrat  in  West  Feliciana  say  anything  at  all  contrary  to  their  desire 
to  have  a  peaceable  and  fair  election  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  personally,  be- 
yond what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  say  Ben  Ellinger  and  half  a  dozen  more  were  there  when 
you  opened  the  ballot-box  that  morning — when  you  opened  the  polls  ?-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  early. 

Q.  You  were  in  front  of  the  window  where  you  receive  the  votes  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  and  examined  the -registration-papers  at  your  polls  ! — 
A.  J.  W.  Armstead. 

Q.  What  did  you  do! — A.  I  consulted  the  poll  list  and  marked  off 
the  names  as  they  voted. 

Q;  Who  kept  the  list  of  voters  t — A.  Mr.  Leake.  I  commenced  that 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Leake  requested  me  to  do  that  because  his  eyes 
were  not  very  good,  and  he  thought  I  could  refer  to  the  poll-list  faster 
than  be  could.    I  took  that  and  he  took  my  place. 

Q.  You  say  as  the  colored  men  voted  at  your  polls  these  young  men 
would  say  what  f — ^A.  They  said,  "  Never  you  mind,  you  can  put  that 
ballot  in  the  box  if  you  want  to ;  we'll  call  to  see  you  in  a  few  nights." 
They  took  some  of  the  names  down. 

Q.  What  others  were  there  besides  the  two  you  mentioned  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  any  others.  I  know  very  few  white  men  in  Bayou 
Sara. 

Q.  The  night  that  you  went  to  town  in  1864,  on  the  summons  from 
Mr.  Weher,  you  met  a  band  of  armed  men,  you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  sheriflTs  posse  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  trial  taking  place  afterward ;  on  that  trial  did 
not  the  sheriff  testify  that  those  men  who  met  you  and  turned  you  back 
^^ere  part  of  his  posse  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  give  that  testimony  T — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Ho  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  republican  ? — A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Give  his  name. — A.  James  H.  Stevens. 

Q.  Is  not  he  the  postmaster  at  Saint  Francisviile  at  present  t — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Appointed  by  the  present  administration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  is  he  not  a  republican  ? — A.  He  has  heretofore  gone  by  the 
name  of  a  republican.  On  the  day  of  election  he  voted  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  that  I  saw  him  vote,  bat 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he  came  to  the  window  with  a  lot 
of  democratic  tickets  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  us,  '*  Here  is  the  ticket 
I  voted  and  the  ticket  I  am  supporting."  He  went  around  trying  to  get 
others  to  vote  that  ticket. 

Q.  He  did  not  vote  at  your  poll ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  voted  for  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  elect- 
ors and  for  the  democratic  candidates  for  local  offices  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  know  anything  except  what  he  said,  and  he  said  he  voted  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  When  you  were  going  to  town  that  time,  where  was  it  that  John 
Barrow  and  his  son  were  met  and  their  guns  taken  from  them  f — A  I 
was  not  present  personally. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  into  possession  of  Barrow's  gun  ! — A.  A  col- 
ored man  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Where  did  Barrow  get  his  gun  t— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  they  find  it  after  it  was  taken  from  him  ! — A.  I  think 
he  found  it  in  Mississippi  somewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  found  at  Clover  Hill  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
never  was  a  gun  of  Barrow's  found  there,  nor  has  it  been  so  reported  op 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  it  found  in  Mississippi! — A.  In  Wilkinson  County 
somewhere. 

Q.  Was  it  found  at  the  Patterson  farms  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  about  that ! — A.  I  was  in  the  city  here,  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  that  effect. 

Q.  It  was  taken  that  night  as  you  were  going  to  town,  was  it  not!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  time  yon  speak  of  this  uprising  of  the  White  League!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  present  when  it  was  taken. 

Q.  You  were  called  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  this  op- 
rising  of  the  White  League,  were  you  not ! — A.  The  purpose  was  not 
made  known  to  me.  I  was  simply  requested  to  come  into  town  to  see 
my  friends. 

Q.  Were  not  this  party  that  was  with  you  under  your  command!— A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  you  directing  their  movements  ! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Who  was  commander! — A.  We  had  none. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  party! — A.  I  suppose  about  seventy- 
five  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  armed  ! — A.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

Q.  With  what  kind  of  arms! — A.  Some  had  old  shot-guns,  and  some 
old  United  States  Enfield  rifles,  some  pistols,  and  some  nothing. 

Q.  WerA  not  the  telegraph-wires  cut  and  the  railroad  torn  up  there  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  was  that  done  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  by 
any  particular  person's  orders. 
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Q.  Was  it  done  by  the  band  you  were  with  f — A.  No,  air ;  I  was  not 
there  at  tbe  time  it  waa  done,  and  do  not  know  what  band  did  it.  I 
was  in  ray  room  at  my  supper  when  that  was  done. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  other  parties  in  Mississippi  that  you  had  the  tel- 
egraph-wires cut  and  the  railroad  torn  up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  was 
ill  Mississippi  aa  a  refugee  from  West  Feliciana  Parish.  Some  of  them 
bad  heanl  that  I  was  killed*  I  told  them  I  was  on  my  way  to  New 
Orleans ;  that  tbe  white  people  had  accused  me  of  being  the  leader  of 
tbe  riot,  and  of  cutting  the  telegraph-wires,  and  tearing  up  the  railroad- 
track. 

Q.  Was  not  the  accusation  made  against  yon  that  you  were  the  leader 
of  that  riot! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  acquitted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  P.  C.  Butler  that  sent  you  that  word  ! — A. 
j^o,  sir ;  1  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — ^A.  At  Clinton,  I  believe,  or  Jackson. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  republican  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  hear 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  democrats  anywhere ;  that  is  his  reputation. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  bis  being  called  a  republican  t — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  man  that  was  with  Anderson  at  the  time  Anderson 
wns  shot  at  t — A.  I  believe  he  was  clerking  nnder  him  ;  1  do  not  know 
\tlio  wHvS  with  him. 

Q.  He  was  Anderson's  clerk  at  the  registration  of  East  Feliciana 
Prtiinh,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  He  sent  word  to  you  that  ho  did  not  know  you,  and  did  not  have 
anything  against  you,  but  that,  if  you  staid  in  that  parish  he  would 
hjive  to  help  kill  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  had  been  appointed  to  do  that!— A.  Yes,  sir;  or  that 
tbey  had  called  on  him  for  his  assistance  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  said  that  Col.  Frank  Powers  would  not  kill  anybody,  in  your 
opiuioii  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  But  that  a  little  whipping  would  not  be  out  of  his  line? — A.  No, 
m. 

Q.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  regulating,  did  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  until  he  was  appointed  tax-collector. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  appointed  tax-collector  by  Governor  Kellogg? — A. 
I  will  explain  to  you  about  how  he  came  to  be  appointed  tax-collector. 
1  was  pieseut  when  he  was  appointed.  I  drew  up  the  petition  to  have 
him  appointed,  and  signed  it  in  my  official  capacity,  because  we  thought 
it  would  l)e  a  means  of  pouring  oil,  the  oil  of  peace,  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  these  bulldozers. 
Tbey  ^xhl  they  were  bulldozers  becnnse  they  wanted  office.  We  thought 
if  we  jrave  them  the  offices  they  would  perhaps  let  us  alone.  1  went  on 
with  lUo  delegation  to  see  Governor  Kellogg  and  to  advocate  his  ap- 
iwintnient.  We  did  it,  considering  and  acknowledgiug  that  he  was  a 
deuiociat,  and  favoi'ed  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  tax-collector, 
•Nsuch,  for  the  [urpose  of  stopping  this  terrorism  that  prevailed.  J. 
W.  Arm.4ead,  E.  B.  Hay,  and  several  other  colored  men  from  that  dis- 
irkt  joined  in  that  opinion. 

Q.  And  upon  that  recommendation  Governor  Kellogg  appointed  him 
•ax-collector  for  East  Feliciana  Parish?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  live  in  East  Feliciana  Parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  having  officers  appointed  for  East  Feliciana  when  you 

Hi  not  live  in  the  parish  at  all? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  de|»redatiou8 
louiinitteed  in  our  parish,  about  all,  were  by  men  from  East  Feliciana,    t 
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Q.  When  was  Col.  Frnnk  Powers  appointed  tax-collector! — A.  I  do 
nor.  remember  the  date,  but  some  time  in  1875. 

Q.  What  office  <'id  Weber  hold  ? — A.  State  senator. 

"Q.  And  the  other  Weber? — A.  Tax-collector. 

Q.  Of  West  Feliciana  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  supervisor  of  registration? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  West  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  signers  of  that  petition  citizens  of  East  Felici- 
ana f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — A.  P.  R.  Ray  was  representative  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others? — A.  Henry  Smiih,  B.  M.  J.  Clark,  and 
several  others,  that  I  do  not  think  of  now.  Those  men  all  resided  in 
East  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  your  store  was  burned  that  this  was 
done  ? — A.  About  two  or  three  months. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  jurisdiction  claimed  by  these  regulators  embraced  rather  more 
territory  than  East  Feliciana.  Parish  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  embraced  just  as  Oar 
as  they  could  go. 

Q.  bid  it  embrace  West  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  East  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  extended  into  Mississippi? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Col.  Frank  Powers  was  appointed  tax-collector  aa  a  demo- 
crat, known  to  be  a  democrat,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this  bull-doz- 
ing?— A.  Y'es,  sir;  they  said  that  the  reason  the  white  people  resorted 
to  that,  was,  that  they  were  driven  to  desperation,  were  in  bad  circum- 
stances, and  if  we  give  them  ^ome  offices,  that  would  give  them  some- 
thing to  do,  and  perhaps  stop  the  bull-doziug. 

By  i^enator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  It  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  public 
rumor. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Georgia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Louisiana? — A.  All  my  life;  I  carae 
here  when  I  was  one  or  t\vo  years  of  age.    I  went  to  school  right  here. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  school  did  you  attend  ? — A,  I  was  educated  by  Ex-Governor 
Bahn.  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  Where  ? — ^A.  It  was  at  a  private  school  at  first,  and  afterward  I 
went  to  ihe  university. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  the  regular  course  of  education  in  a  university  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  one? — A.  The  Straight  University. 

Q.  How  is  that  university  lounded  ? — A.  It  was  originally  by 
Straight,  who  endowed  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  established? — A.  In  1860,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  that  university  connected  with  any  religions  denomination  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  religious  department  with  it;  a  law  department, 
and  a  regular  classical  department. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  regular  classical  conrse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  at  that  institution  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JULIUS  GREEN. 

Julius  Green  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  In  what  ward? — A.  The  third  ward. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  any  of  the  polls  in  that  ward  on  the  day  of  the  last 
election,  in  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  wardf — A.  The  first  ward. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  third-ward  poll  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  vote  that  day  ? — A.  I  had  always  voted  at 
the  tbird-ward  poll  before.    I  was  afraid  to  go  there  this  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  near  the  polls  at  all  ? — A.  I  came  through  there.  I 
started  to  go  to  that  poll  to  vote. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  vote  there  f — A.  I  was  afraid. 

Q.  What  was  there  that  prevented  you  or  made  yon  afraid  ! — A.  I 
bad  been  from  home  anyhow,  and  I  was  afraid  to  go  there.  I  did  not 
kuow  what  attack  might  be  took. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to! — A.  To  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  occurred  to  you  in  going  there! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  police-jury  in  that  parish  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  was  elected  in  1875, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1874  or  1875?— A.  I  was  elected,  I  think,  in  1875. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  in  1876  any  persons  came  to  your  house 
at  night! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  came  some  there  one  night. 

Q.  Who  came,  and  what  did  they  do! — A.  Five  or  six  men  came 
there  and  told  my  wife  to  tell  me  to  come  to  them.  They  called  for 
Green.  My  brother  answered,  and  they  told  him  they  had  a  word  to 
leave  for  Green.  He  said  to  wait  awhile,  and  he  got  on  his  clothes, 
and  got  out  of  a  window,  and  ran  off  through  the  cotton.  Then  they 
called  for  the  women  to  come  out  to  them.  They  said  they  were  not 
uoiiig  to  hurt  any  one ;  that  they  just  wanted  to  leave  a  word  for  Green. 
They  told  the  women  to  tell  me  to  go  and  resign  my  office  as  a  member 
of  the  police-jury,  and  that  if  I  did  it  would  be  all  right,  and  if  I  did 
Bot  it  would  not  be  all  right. 

Q-  Did  they  sjiy  what  they  would  do  ! — A.  They  said  to  go  and  re- 
sign and  not  to  tell  anybody  that  I  was  requested  to  resign. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  occur  there,  that  you  remember,  that  night! — 
A.  Xorbing  else  took  place  after  they  told  my  wife  what  to  tell  me. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  was  out,  and  was  just  com- 
^  in,  and  I  pretty  much  heard  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  you  come  into  the  house ! — A.  I  did  after  they  left.  I  did 
not  come  in  before  that  where  they  could  see  me. 

Q.  Conld  you  see  them  ! — ^A.  I  heard  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  ! — A.  Just  long  enough  to  tell  my 
wife  to  tell  me  to  go  down  to  the  courthouse  at  ten  D'clock  the  next  day 
and  resign.  One  man  started  to  go  into  the  house,  but  the  other  one 
told  bim  not  to  come  in,  and  he  did  not.  After  that  they  got  on  their 
horaes  and  left. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  armed  or  not ! — A.  They  had 
nothing  bnt  a  pistol  on. 

,Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them!— A,  I  could  not  exactly  see  their 
noes. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  know  any  who  were  there  at  all  f — A.  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  A  mao,  from  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  f — A.  1  think  from  his  voice  it  was  a  man  they 
called  Dick  Harbor. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  the  next  morning  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  did  you  resign  ? — A.  They  told  me  to  go 
and  resign,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  I  thought  my  peace 
was  better  to  me  than  the  office  of  police-jury  was.  That  man  that  spoke 
said  that  if  I  did  not  resign  he  would  be  back  there  the  next  night  to 
see  me. 

Q.  And  you  resigned  in  consequence  of  that  f — A.  At  that  time  I  did. 

Q.  Did  the  governor  accept  your  resignation  f — A.  He  did  not,  at 
that  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  office  after  that  time  f — A*  Until  I 
was  requested  to  resign  by  another  party. 

Q.  Had  you  a  meeting  of  the  police-jury  after  that  time  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? — A.  At  the  court-house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  it  was  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  day  nor  the  month.  It  was  when  Dr.  Ball  was  commissioned 
vice  Van  Tramp.  We  met  on  Monday.  I  think  it  was  about  the  first 
of  the  month.  When  we  met  the  jury  could  not  agree;  all  that  wanted 
Dr.  Ball  seated  were  told  to  vote  for  him,  and  all  that  wanted  Van 
Tramp  to  take  his  seat  they  should  vote  for  him.  I  did  not  vote  tor 
either  man,  I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  Van  Tramp  had  any  more 
right  to  be  police-juror  than  Ball  had,  because  Dr.  Ball  was  commis- 
sioned last.  We  tried  to  agree  and  did  not  agree  that  day.  We  met 
again,  either  on  the  15th  or  18th  of  the  month — I  do  not  know  which  it 
was — and  when  we  met  again,  just  about  the  time  we  were  getting  ready 
to  go  to  work,  there  came  up  a  body  of  men  there,  and  asked  me  for  my 
resignation.  Nobody  said  anything  to  me  except  Dr.  Dedrick.  He 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Green,  the  property-holders  are  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  your  being  a  member  of  the  police-jury,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  resign.''  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  doctor,  I  will  see 
about  it  after  awhile.''  I  got  up  then  and  went  to  Dr.  Coffman  to 
get  some  mcsdicine,  and  he  took  me  out  of  the  court-house  to  get  the 
medicine  for  me,  and  while  he  had  me  down-stairs  to  give  me  the  medi- 
cine, a  lot  of  these  youngsters  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  wanted 
my  resignation.  I  told  them  they  could  get  it,  but  they  said  they  wanted 
it  right  now.  Dr.  Coffman  said  to  them,  to  wait  till  he  gave  me  the 
medicine,  but  they  said  no  ;  I  should  come  back  now  and  get  it,  and 
I  did  so. 

Q.  When  you  met  that  morning  were  there  any  men  came  into  the 
room  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  There  were  a  good  many  men  there  before  I  got 
there. 

Q.  White  or  black  !— A.  White. 

Q.  What  did  they  come  into  the  room  fort — A.  When  I  went  there 
I  saw  these  men  coming  there,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Armstead  what  they 
were  coming  there  for,  and  he  said,  "He  guessed  they  were  coming 
there  to  represent  their  road  districts,"  and  I  thought,  well,  that  was  it. 
When  they  got  there,  they  said  they  wanted  the  resignation  of  the 
policy  jury. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  were  there  f — A.  Probably  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  maybe  more. 
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Q.  Who  was  it  there  that  said  yoa  had  better  resign  before  you  went 
(NIC  with  the  doctor! — A.  Dr.  Dedrick  told  me  that. 

Q.  Did  he  come  there  with  this  crowd  of  men! — A.  No,  sir;  every 
time  the  police  jary  met  he  was  apt  to  be  there. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  police  jury? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a 
property -holder,  and  felt  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  there. 

Q.  When  yoa  went  down  stairs  with  Dr.  Coffman  for  the  medicine, 
bowr  many  of  those  youngstei*s  do  you  say  came  to  you  f — A.  About  five 
or  six. 

Q.  How  old  were  they! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  old  men  or  young  men? — ^A.  They  were  not  old  men; 
there  was  not  a  settled  man  amongst  them. 

Q.  Were  they  boys! — A.  No,  sir;  young  men. 

Q.  How  old  were  they  ! — A.  I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  anything. 

Q.  Cannot  you  form  some  idea  of  how  old  they  were! — A.  I  suppose 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  some  of  them  may  be  twenty. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  who  they  were  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Nothing  but  their  pistols ;  they  had  pistols. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  act  again  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was' there  anything  occurred  to  you  afterward,  later  in  the  sea- 
son f— A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  not  anything  else  in  the  matter  of  the 
police  jury. 

Q.  Personally,  what  was  there  ! — A.  Along  about  the  28th  of  Sep- 
temt>er  I  started  a  protracted  meeting  among  the  members  of  my 
cbarch  at  home,  and  kept  it  up  on  through  Monday  night,  Tuesday 
night,  and  Wednes'^ay  night ;  and  while  I  was  returning  home  from  the 
meeting,  when  I  got  about  a  mile  from  my  house,  just  as  I  got  around 
the  corner  of  the  fence  going  along  the  road,  not  expecting  anything, 
there  rose  up  in  the  road  about  eight  men,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  out 
of  the  fence-corner,  like;  and  one  of  the  men  called  to  me,  and  told  me 
to  hold  on,  bnt  I  kept  walking  on,  and  told  my  wife  to  come  on.  He 
called  to  me  again,  and  told  me  to  hold  on ;  but  I  kept  on  straight  ahead. 
Then  he  fired  at  me  three  times.  I  turned  around  and  looked  at  him, 
and  thought  may  be  it  was  just  some  of  the  colored  people  trying  to 
devil  me.  Then  I  saw  so  many  men  rise  up  out  of  the  fence-corners  • 
that  I  got  frightened ;  and  as  they  rose  up,  they  began  to  shoot ;  and 
when  they  commenced  to  shoot,  1  commenced  to  run.  I  looked  back 
for  my  wife,  and  she  fell  down  and  screamed.  I  saw  the  men  pass  her, 
and  then  I  knew  sure  enongh  they  were  after  me.  I  ran  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  around  the  edge  of  the  bayou.  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  it, 
for  fear  they  would  come  and  surround  it,  so  I  ran  around  an  old  road 
that  was  washed  out  very  deep — about  ten  feet  deep  down — and  I 
got  into  that  hollow  and  went  up  along  the  edge  of  it  and  I  sat  down 
and  palled  off  my  shoes.  I  was  about  fifty  yards  from  where  they 
had  hitched  their  horses.  I  looked  across,  and  saw  their  horses  where 
they  were  hitched.  Whilst  I  was  sitting  there,  they  came  back  right 
by  me,  just  about  three  yards  from  me,  and  I  heard  them  talking.  I 
heard  one  man  say,  *^I  don't  know  how  in  the  hell  I  did  miss  him." 
And  the  other  man  said,  ^^  Maybe  it  was  because  I  did  not  want  to  strike 
the  woman."  They  all  passed  by  where  I  was  and  went  to  their  horses 
and  went  away.  So  I  got  out  of  that  hollow  where  I  was  holding  my 
shoes  in  my  hand  and  barefooted.  I  went  along  to  where  I  was  when 
they  shot  at  me,  and  when  I  got  there,  1  saw  that  my  wife  was  not  on  the 
ontside,  and  so  I  knew  she  was  not  killed,  anyhow.  I  got  over  on  the 
inside  to  see  if  she  was  there  and  I  did  not  see  her  anywhere  at.alL  aud 
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I  was  satisfied  then  that  they  had  not  shot  her.  By  that  time  I  saw 
them  all  coming  back  again,  and  I  squatted  down  right  in  the  same  fence- 
corner  where  they  had  been,  till  they  passed,  and  they  went  on  by,  going 
towards  my  hoase.  Then  I  got  into  the  road  behind  them  and  staid 
behind  them  about  two  hundred  yards,  till  I  had  followed  them  up  close 
enough  to  see  if  they  did  anything  to  my  house.  They  went  to  my 
house  and  called  for  Isaac  Mitchell,  and  the  woman  that  1  had  left  there 
said  he  was  not  there.  They  said  she  was  a  damned  liar,  that  he  was 
in  there.  She  said,  no,  he  was  at  the  next  house.  Then  they  left  my 
house  and  went  on  to  Mitchell's  house,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  I 
beard  them  hollow  to  him  to  open  the  door,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
opened  the  door  I  heard  them  beating  him.  At  first  I  thought  they 
would  not  do  anything  more  but  to  beat  him,  but  after  while  I  heard 
somebody  fire  three  times.  After  that  I  turned  around  and  went  back  to 
Godney  Smith's  quarter  to  let  the  people  know  what  they  had  done,  and 
while  I  was  coming  back  I  met  the  people  coming.  They  had  heard  the 
report  of  the  pistol  and  were  coming  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  told 
them  that  those  men  had  shot  at  me,  and  then  had  gonedown  thereandhad 
shot  either  my  brother  or  somebody  at  Armstead's  house,  I  did  not  know 
which  house  it  was.  I  <lid  not  know  who  it  was  that  was  shot  until  the 
next  morning  between  sunrise  and  daylight,  and  then  I  found  that  it  was 
my  brother,  Isaac  Mitchell,  that  they  had  shot. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  your  brother! — A.  In  his  house.  He  sent  for 
me  and  I  went  up  there  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  looked  at  him 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  said  for  me  to  do  all  that  I  could 
for  him.  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  much  for  him  only  to  tell 
him  to  pray.  Be  asked  for  a  doctor,  and  I  got  my  mule  to  go  imme- 
diately for  the  doctor,  and  before  I  got  to  the  doctor  another  man  had 
caught  my  horse  and  caught  with  me  to  tell  me  that  my  brother  was 
dead.  I  remained  in  town  then  and  sent  for  my  wife  and  my  brother's 
wife  to  come  to  town  and  get  his  coffin  made,  and  his  burial  clothes. 
The  boy  did  not  know  how  to  fetch  them,  as  he  had  no  horse ;  so  I  bor- 
rowed Mr.  Weber's  buggy  and  sent  for  my  brother's  wife,  and  mine.  I 
went  out  that  evening  to  see  him  buried,  and  it  was  so  late  that  I  did 
not  stay  to  see  him  buried,  but  came  away  before  it  was  done. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  ? — A.  I  did  not  care  to  stay  there  that  night 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  anybody  had  shot  at  you  that 
way,  would  you  be  afraid  to  stay  there! 

Q.  You  saw  your  brother  alive  the  next  morning  after  he  was  shot!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  whether  he  was  in  fact  shot  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  showed 
me  where  be  was  shot,  in  his  right  groin  here,  and  two  shots  in  his  leg. 

Q.  And  he  died  while  you  went  after  the.physician  for  him  the  next 
day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  left  your  home  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  staid 
home  since. 

Q.  Are  your  family  there  ! — A.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  they  were 
at  Godney  Smith's  place. 

Q.  Had  you  a  crop  where  you  were  living! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  crop. 

Q.  What  of! — A.  Cotton  and  corn. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  | — A.  I  think  I  would  have  made  twelve  or  fif- 
teen bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  How  much  corn  ! — A.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  com. 

Q.  Had  you  any  stock  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  I  had  five  cows,  a  horse,  a  mule^  and  a  few  hogs. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  your  place  ! — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  own  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Whom  did  yoa  buy  it  from  t — A.  My  wife  and  Isaac's  wife  jointly 
parchased  it  from  Mrs.  Weber. 

Q.  How  many  acres  were  there  in  the  place  f — A.  Fifty. 

Q.  Had  you  a  dwelling-house  on  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  one  house  or  two  f — ^A.  Two.  He  had  his  house  and  I 
bad  mine. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  buildings  on  the  place! — A.  Yes;  I  had 
another  pretty  good  house  on  the  place.  I  had  two  good  living  houses, 
one  with  four  rooms  and  one  with  two  rooms. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  crop  when  you  leftT — A.  It  was 
ready  for  gathering;  I  had  just  commenced  gathering  the  crop. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  gather  any  of  it  since  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't  know  where  the  first  part  of  my  crop  is  now  any  more  than  you 
do.    I  have  heard  that  I  have  right  smart  corn  there. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  cotton  7 — A.  I  understand  that  the  man  I  was 
dealing  with  got  some  of  it.  I  was  owing  him  some,  and  he  took  it  on 
tbat  and  sent  me  word  that  he  wanted  the  rest  of  it  in  money,  but  I 
have  not  anything  to  give  him. 

Q.  You  have  been  afraid  to  return  there  to  attend  to  the  disposal  of 
yonr  crop  or  to  do  any  business  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  not  attend  to 
anything  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  warned  not  to  go  back  there  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  word  not  to  come  ! — A.  Not  particu- 
larly; I  have  heard  people  say — but  I  never  like  to  state  what  people 
say. 

Q.  Still,  if  it  is  information  that  yon  yourself  act  upon,  if  that  helps 
to  keep  you  from  going  there,  state  it.— A.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
woold  trouble  me  if  I  went  back  ;  some  of  the  men  might. 

Q.  Did  these  occurrences — this  murder  of  your  brother  and  the  shoot- 
ing at  yourself— produce  any  effect  on  the  other  colored  people  t — A. 
Yes,  8ir;  it  was  a  frighten  to  all  the  people  there.  They  knew  that  I 
was  a  man  tbat  did  not  interfere  with  anybody,  and  that  I  always  tried 
to  be  a  religious  man.  Politics  I  used  to  meddle  with  right  sm^rt,  but 
last  year  I  did  not  meddle  with  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  republican  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  republican  all 
ffly  days. 

Q.  Were  those  men  who  came  there  to  demand  your  resignation 
white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  white  men. 

Q.  Was  this  a  religious  meeting  that  you  had  established  there! — A. 
It  was  a  religious  meeting. 

Q.  You  were  returning  from  church  that  night  when  you  were 
attacked  !— A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  was  this  ! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  or  about  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  Since  the  election  or  before  f — ^A.  Before  the  election. 

Q.  You  were  not  up  there,  then,  during  the  last  election  ! — A.  No, 
ar. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  parish  f — ^A.  Directly  after  they  shot 
9t  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  back  there  after  you  left! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was;  I 
voted  at  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  back  after  leaving  the  parish  t — A.  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  election.    I  staid  over  the  river  a  little  while ;  I 
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staid  at  Saint  James  Parish,  and  then  came  down  here,  and  went  back 
a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  went  np  there  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  went  in  town. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  town  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  to  where  you  had  been  living  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  to  my  house  but  once  since  the  elec- 
tion.   I  went  there  once  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  election  ! — A.  Week  before  last. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  out  in  the  third  ward  at  all  on  election-day  f — A. 
I  passed  through  there ;  I  did  not  go  to  my  house. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  in  the  third  ward,  except  where  you  passed 
through  ? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  tell  you  where  I  passed  through.  I 
went  out  in  the  parish  there  to  try  and  see  my  wife. 

Q.  When  you  went  up  there,  three  or  four  days  before  the  election, 
you  did  not  go  out  into  the  parish  1 — A.  I  staid  in  town  all  the  time, 
except  when  I  went  out,  just  before  the  day  of  the  election,  to  try  aud 
see  my  wife. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  out  there  t — A.  Just  that  night. 

Q.  And  came  back  the  next  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  yon  to  the  voting-place  in  the  third  ward  on  the 
day  of  the  election  ! — A.  About  one  hundred  yards. 

Q,  Di<l  anybody  molest  you  or  interfere  with  you  f — ^A.  They  did  not 
say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  you  knew  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  knew  you  in  that  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  ! — ^A.  I  was  not  on  that 
occasion. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  to  vote  in  the  third  ward  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
afraid. 

Q.  You  did  not  try  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  in  Saint  Francisville  interrnpt  you  in  any  way  t— 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Npbody  made  any  threats  against  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  fright  grew  out  of  the  shooting  of  your  brother!— A. 
No,  sir ;  not  altogether. 

Q.  What  was  it,  then  f — A.  They  frightened  me  before  they  shot  him. 

Q.  Your  fright  grew  out  of  the  affairs  of  that  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  went  to  your  house  they  did  not  inquire  for  yon  at  all) 
did  they  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  knew  who  you  were  when  they  shot  at 
you  ! — A.  Whosoever  it  was  knew  it  was  me, 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  did  !  You  do  not  know  who  they  woe.— 
A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  know  who  it  was  shot  at  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  as  good  a  chance  as  they  had  to  know !— A.  I 
do  not  know  their  chances. 

Q.  They  passed  not  very  far  from  yon  when  you  were  sitting  there  on 
the  bank? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  close  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  now,  that  they  knew  who  you  were  when  they  shot 
at  yout — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  They  did  not  inquire  for  you  when  they  went  to  your  house  t— A. 
No,  sir;  because  they  knew  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  They  did  not  come  back  to  your  house  any  more,  or  molest  jonr 
house  any  further,  so  far  as  yon  know  f — ^A.  I  heard  that  they  went  back 
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there  on  Sandaj  eveDing,  and  sat  down  and  ate  my  sugar-cane  that  I 
had  there. 

Q.  Who  was  it  went  there f — A.  I  do  not  know;  they  said  they  were 
white  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  those  were  the  same  men  that  shot  at  youf — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  year  brother  lire  from  youf — A.  About  fifty  yards. 

Q.  Was  it  not  more  than  that? — A.  I  think  his  house  is  about  fifty 
yards  from  mine. 

Q-  Fifty  yards  is  not  much  more  than  the  length  of  this  room,  is  it? — 
A.  Well,  his  house  is  a  little  farther  than  that  from  mine.  It  is  about 
as  far  as  the  length  of  this  room  and  the  width  of  the  street  added  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  see  him  after  he  was  shot  till  the  next  morning  f — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him  till  the  next  morning,  directly  after  daylight. 

Q.  Did  not  the  coroner  go  out  there  to  hold  an  inquest  over  him  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  so. 

Q,  Has  there  not  been  every  effort  made  to  get  the  witnesses  and  to 
find  ont  who  did  the  shooting  ? — A.  He  said  he  did. 

Q.  Have  not  the  witnesses  been  out  of  the  parish  ever  since? — A.  I 
have  been  in  the  parish  and  have  talked  with  him«  He  asked  me  to  go 
to  his  office,  and  I  went. 

Q.  Did  he  not  try  to  find  out  from  you  all  that  he  could  about  it  ? — 
A  He  asked  me  where  I  was,  and  I  told  him  I  was  sometimes  over  the 
river,  sometimes  in  New  Orleans,  and  sometimes  in  town. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  coroner  sent  down  here  for  the  witnesses 
to  fiud  out  who  did  the  shooting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q<  Why  did  he  not  get  the  witnesses  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  about  anybody  but  me. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  police  here  would  not  let  them  go  away  ? — 
A  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  here. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  the  witnesses  here  from  the  parish — who  brought 
Amy  Mitchell  t — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  not  Weber  bring  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  When  I  came 
from  the  grave  yard  I  left  Amy  Mitchell  at  the  grave-yard  yet. 

Q-  Did  not  Amy  Mitchell  come  down  on  the  same  boat  that  Weber 
came  on,  and  did  not  he  bring  her  here  ? — A.  1  do  not  know.  I  have 
heard  it 

Q.  Did  not  Any  Mitchell  tell  you  so  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  tell  you  ? — A.  Nobody  told  me  that  Weber  brought  her. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  you  had  heard  it? — A.  I  said  I  heard  it;  but  I 
did  Dot  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  told  you  ?— ^A.  Weber  told  me  that  they  accused 
bim  of  bringing  Amy  Mitchell  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  else  told  me — 
Dr.  McClintock  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  has  been  every  effort  made  to  find  out 
who  did  that  shooting  ? — A.  The  coroner  told  me  he  had  done  everything 
he  could  to  try  and  get  the  witnesses  and  investigate  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  not  the  coroner  tell  you  that  Governor  Wickliffe  had  advised 
him  to  make  an  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  have  sub- 
poenas issued  for  the  witnesses  ? — A.  The  coroner  told  me  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  their  shooting  your  brother  ?— A.  I  do 
not;  he  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  did  not  meddle  with  anything  or  any- 
body. 

Q.  He  did  not  meddle  with  politics,  did  he? — ^A.  No,  sir;  all  the 
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people  took  bim  to  be  a  man  tbat  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  meddle 
with  poiitics. 

Q.  Was  not  he  a  man  who  was  liked  by  all  the  white  people  there  !— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  many  of  the  white  people  knew  him. 

Q.  So  far  as  they  knew  him,  did  not  they  treat  him  kindly  ? — ^A.  They 
api)eared  to. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  see  the  faces  of  these  men  that  did  the  shooting  that 
night ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  they  were  white  or  colored  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  were  white  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  yon  see  reasons  for  believing  were  white 
men  f — A.  I  thought  I  saw  the  best  part  of  them  were  white. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  passed  near  enough  to  you  to  see  that  they 
were  white  men  ? — ^A.  Seven.  There  were  only  eight ;  all  that  I  saw 
pass  me  were  white. 

Q.  Were  they  all  on  horseback  ! — A.  Seven  riding  and  one  walking. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  were  from  f — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  parish  they  lived  in  f — A.  If  I  knew  what 
parish  they  lived  in,  I  would  know  what  men  they  were.  I  did  think  I 
recognized  the  voice  of  one  man. 

Q.  Has  not  the  coroner  tried  to  get  you  to  recognize  those  men  and 
say  who  they  were,  so  as  to  have  a  warrant  issued  for  them  f — A.  He 
told  me  every  time  he  saw  me  that  if  I  could  tell  him  who  they  were 
he  would  have  them  arrested;  but  if  I  knew  those  men,  do  you  suppose 
I  would  call  their  names  to  the  coroner  t    I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coroner  would  have  them 
prosecuted? — A.  I  believe  he  would  have  done  all  he  could,  but  that 
was  not  saving  me.    He  could  be  overpowered  as  well  as  me. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  there  are  more  good  men  than  bad  men  at  Saint 
Francisville  ? — A.  There  are  a  good  many  pretty  good  men  there,  1  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  all  the  other  good  and  responsible  men 
would  do  all  they  could  to  have  them  prosecuted  if  it  was  known  who 
they  were! — A.  They  might. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  majority  of  men  there  that  want  to  see 
the  laws  enforced  and  men  punished  who  do  such  things  ? — A.  I  can 
call  some  names  to  mind  that  I  think  do. 

Q.  The  coroner  has  told  you  that  he  has  done  everything  he  could  to 
find  out  who  killed  your  brother  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  he  been  supported  by  all  the  good  people  up  there  in  his 
endeavors  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  you  could  give  their  names  he  wonld 
have  them  arrested  t — A.  I  believe  he  would. 

Q.  You  have  courts  up  there,  have  you  not  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not 
have  any  court  there. 

Q.  At  Saint  Francisville! — ^A.  No, sir;  we  call  court  and  adjourn 
court  there. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  judge  up  there! — A.  Our  judge  lives  here  in  Nev 
Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  regular  sessions  of  the  district  court  there  !— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  grand  juries! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  oflBcers!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  prevents  men  from  being  pnnisbcd 
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there  for  doing  what  you  have  described  here  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 
The  officers  there  say  they  cannot  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  What  officer  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  has  told 
yea  that  ? — A.  A  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  NaD>e  one. — A.  Dr.  Coffman  himself  told  me  that  if  he  went  to 
make  an  arrest  he  conld  not  bring  anybody  away  from  there. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  thatt — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

Q.  He  is  the  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  could  serve  the  writ, 
but  he  conld  not  bring  the  man. 

Q.  Where  he  has  a  State  warrant  to  serve  how  does  he  serve  it! — ^A. 
Suppose  you  give  the  sheriff  a  writ  against  me^  and  he  comes  to  me  and 
shows  it  to  me  and  I  rebel  against  the  writ ! 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  resistance  to  a  State  warrant  up  there  ! 
—A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Dr.  Goffman  say  that  he  had  been  resisted  in 
the  service  of  a  State  warrant ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  Is  necessary  to  take  the  party  and  bring 
him  and  turn  him  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  that  is  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  a  State  warrant  can  be  served  ! — A. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  State  affairs. 

Q.  You  were  a  police-juryman  how  long! — A.  I  was  elected  in  1875, 
and  served  in  1875  and  1876. 

Q.  Were  not  you  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office  as  a  member  of  the 
police-jury  ! — A.  I  was  indicted  for  something,  but  it  was  something  I 
did  not  do. 

Q.  Is  that  still  pending  against  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  charge  that  of  having  misapplied  and  misused  the 
State  money  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  bnt  I  can  prove  that  I  did  not  vote  for 
that 

Q.  The  grand  jury  indicted  you  for  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  on  the  grand  jury  that  indicted 
you  !— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  they  all  colored  men  but  three  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I 
did  not  go  in  there  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  grand-jurymen  of  the  parish  were  ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  most  I  know  about  it  is  what  Mr.  Hogans  told  me. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted  before  or  after  you  were  requested  to  resign  ! — 
A.  Before. 

Q.  Before  you  resigned  the  grand  jury  had  indicted  you  for  misap- 
plying the  public  funds  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  not  generally  been  a  majority  of  colored  men  on  the 
grand  jary  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  large  majority  of  colored  men  in  the  parish  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  know  it  to  be  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  grand  jurors  were  colored  men! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause they  might  sometimes  get  more  white  men  than  colored. 

Q.  Of  the  police-jury,  of  which  you  was  a  member,  how  many  were 
colored  and  how  many  were  white — while  you  were  a  member  and  when 
you  were  requested  to  resign  ! — A.  Three  of  us  were  colored  and  two 
wbite. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  white  and  four  colored  men  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  three  colored  men  ! — A.  Myself  and  Hogans  and 
Stnrley. 
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Q.  Was,  now,  Hewlitt  a  member  also! — A.  He  was  appointed  in 
place  of  one  of  the  other  members. 

Q.  Who  were  tbe  wliite  men  I — A.  Mr.  Givens  was  one  and  Van 
Tram])  was  another. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  more  than  one  white  man  on  that  board  ? — ^A. 
There  were  always  two  white  men  on  it;  Duncan  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Hogans  were  on  at  once;  Mr.  Giveus  and  Mr.  Van  Tramp  were  on  at 
once;  Mr.  Givens  and  Dr.  Ball  were  on  at  once.  There  were  always 
two  white  men  on  the  police  jury. 

Q.  You  were  elected  in  1875? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  tbe 
year;  I  was  elected  for  two  years  anyhow. 

Q.  Were  not  you  elected  in  1874? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  elected  in  1874 
for  1875. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  office  on  the  first  of  January  1875  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  office  first  were  not  there  four  cx>lored  men 
and  one  white  man  on  the  police  jury  ?— A.  I  cannot  see  who  the  four 
colored  men  could  be.  I  can  remember  myself  for  ono,  and  Elogaus  and 
Sturley.  That  made  three  colored  men,  I  cannot  remember  any  more. 
Oyes!  Now  I  know — Temple.  That  is  who  it  was.  There  were  four 
colored  men  on,  and  one  white  man. 

Q.  Was  Temple  one  of  the  men  who  was  ch.irged  with  tearing  up  the 
railroad  track  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  in  that  scrape. 

Q.  Was  not  he  tried  and  convicted  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  tried. 

Q.  He  was  convicted,  was  he  not! — A.  I  do  not  know^  but  I  think  be 
was  one  of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Governor  Kellogg  pardoned  him  after- 
ward?— A.  I  believe  he  did;  I  recollect  now  that  he  was  convicted. 

Q.  And  afterward  pardoned  by  Governor  Kellogg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  that  police-jury  could  read  and  write? — A. 
All  of  us  could  read  some. 

Q.  Read  what?  Could  you  read  writing? — A.  Some  could  read  writ- 
ing and  some  could  read  printing. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  could  read  writing? — A.  Hogans  could  read 
writing;  William  SUirley  could  read  writing  some,  and  Mr.  Given 
could  read  writing;  I  could  sign  my  name,  myself. 

<J.  Could  Sturley  write? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  write  some. 

Q.  He  was  elected  treasurer,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  on  the  police-jury  was  he  not  under  indictment  for 
munler? — A.  They  accused  him  of  murder  and  tried  him. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  found  a  bill  against  him? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  not  he  tried  for  it  ? — A.  I  know  he  was  accused  of  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  tried  for  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  had  a  trial  in  Clinton. 

Q.  Before  a  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  venue  was  changea  from  your  parish  to  Clinton,  in  East  Fe- 
liciana?— A.  Yes,  sir;  tbe  case  was  taken  over  there.  When  he  was 
carried  over  to  Clinton,  I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  poiice-jnry 
then. 

Q.  Did  not  he  draw  his  pay,  as  a  member  of  the  police-jury,  while  he 
was  in  prison  upon  that  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  the  number  of  days  you  served  at  your  ses- 
sions ? — A.  I  was  paid  for  the  days  I  attended  the  meetings. 

Q.  Five  dollars  a  day  for  the  time  you  attended  the  meetings?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yon  paid  Storley  for  the  days  tbat  he  was  in  prison  and  did 
not  attend  t — A.  I  did  not  pay  him  nothing. 

Q.  Did  not  the  police-jury  pay  him  for  the  time  he  was  absent  t — A. 
The  majority  of  them  did.    I  voted  against  it. 

Q.  The  record  says  it  was  passed  nnanimously,  does  it  not  ? — ^A.  The 
record  says  so. 

Q-  Who  made  up  that  record  f — A.  Abe  Reynolds,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A-  He  was  the  clerk  of  the  police-jury  at  that 
time. 

Q.  And  made  up  the  records? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  made  mistakes  as 
often  as  he  got  it  right. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whettfer  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  miuutes  or 
not !— A.  I  could  tell  when  I  heard  it  read. 

Q.  You  could  not  read  the  record  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  that  did  not 
make  any  difference  with  the  police  jury. 

Q.  Could  you  read  the  records,  so  as  to  tell  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  writing. 

Q.  The  records  were  in  writing,  were  they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  read  them  I — A.  I  never  tried  to  read  them. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  do  it  t — A.  Not  writing. 

Q.  You  beard  them  read  to  you,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  many  a  time. 

Q.  You  heard  the  minutes  of  that  particular  meeting  read,  did  you 
not?— A.  I  beard  them  read  the  time  they  were  getting  out  that  indict- 
ment 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  read — tbat  by  a  unanimous  vote  Sturley  was 
paid  for  the  days  that  he  was  absent  in  prison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  way  it  read.  I  was  ready  at  that  time  to  prove  that  1  voted  against 
it,  and  they  would  not  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  it.  They  gave  Mr. 
GiTens  a  chance. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  the  record  when  you  heard  it  read  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  not  correct  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  jurymen  would  not  let  you  correct  it! — A.  The  clerk 
voQld  not  do  it.    He  promised  to  do  it,  but  would  not. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican,  is  he  not! — A.  He  says  so. 

Q.  Is  he  not  an  appointee  of  Governor  Kellogg's? — A.  Reynolds! 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  he  run  for  recorder  on  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last 
election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  vote  for  himf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  republican  or 
not!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  nott — A.  No,  sir ;  I  vote  for  democrats  every  time  I  vote. 

Q.  Governor  Kellogg  appointed  him  to  that  office,  and  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  recorder  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  you  voted 
tor  him,  and  yet^  you  say,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  republican 
or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  for  I  vote  for  democrats  every  time  I  vote. 

Q.  Now,  do  not  you  know  that  Abe  Reynolds  is  a  republican  ? — A. 
^0,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  republicanism.  I  know  he 
calls  himself  a  republican. 

Q.  Have  you  not  met  him  in  republican  meetings  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  indictment  was  found  against  you  and  other  members 
of  the  police-jury  for  misappropriating  the  public  funds,  you  were  re- 
quested to  resign  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  resign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Governor  Kellogg  did  not  accept  your  resignation  ? — A.  Kb, 
sir. 

Q.  You  continued  to  act  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  act  after  you  resigned! — A.  Until 
I  was  requested  to  resign  again. 

Q.  Who  was  then  appointed  in  your  place f — ^A.  Nobody. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  You  say  some  man  was  indicted  for  murder  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  William  L.  Sturley. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  police-jurors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  charged  with  killing  a  white  man  or  a  black  man  ? — A.  A 
white  man. 

Q.  When  did  it  occur? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1872. 

Q.  Was  he  tried  for  that  offense  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?— A.  In  Clinton. 

(J.  Was  he  acquitted  or  convicted  ? — A,  He  was  acquitted. 

Q.  They  discharged  him  ?— A.  !Now,  Sturley — really  I  do  not  believe 
that  Sturley  wds  tried ;  I  think  they  turned  him  loose  without  trying  him, 
because  they  did  not  have  anything  against  him.  The  balance  of  the 
men  were  tried ;  because  I  know  I  was  there  that  day. 

Q.  Your  brother  was  killed  up  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  other  black  people  killed  in  that  parish  ? — A.  I 
heard  of  Gilbert  Carter  being  killed. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  white  men  having  been  punished  for  tiie 
murder  or  arrested  for  tlie  murder,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  oat- 
rage  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  a  man  was  arrested  for 
something  violent  he  did  to  old  man  Carter — a  man  named  Laird. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  II  was  since  the  death  of  Isaac  Mitchell 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  tried  ? — A.  He  gave  bonds  for  his  appearance  at 
court. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  had  you  ever  heard  of  a  white  man  being  arrested 
up  there  for  killing  or  abusing  a  colored  man  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  They  charged  you  with  some  misdemeanor  or  some  misconduct  in 
office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  charge  any  of  the  other  police-jurors  with  doing  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  same  thing? — A.  They  charged  them  all  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  among  them  ? — A.  Only  but  one  of 
them  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Mr.  Giddens. 

Q.  Was  he  charged  with  it,  too  ?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  record  the  same  in  regard  to  him  as  it  was  in  regard  to 
you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  he  tried  ? — A.  They  got  him  up  in  court,  and  he  said  he  voted 
against  it,  and  they  let  him  loose.  Then  I  called  for  the  same  thiog  in 
my  case,  and  I  went  to  the  district  attorney  and  told  him  that  I  had  my 
witnesses  all  right  there  to  prove  that  I  was  the  only  man  that  did  vote 
against  it,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it,  but  he  did  not  do  anything 
with  it,  and  so  that  left  me  indicted. 

Q.  You  say  your  parish  judge  is  now  in  New  Orleans? — ^A.  Ye8,»r. 

Q.  Why  is  he  in  New  Orleans? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  you  will  have  to 
find  that  out  from  him. 

Q.  Is  it  because  he  was  driven  from  there  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  ot 
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Q.  From  what  you  hear  in  regard  to  it,  was  be  asked  to  resign,  toof — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q,  Then  what  the  sheriff*  of  your  parish  has  told  you,  and  from  all 
that  bas  occurred  there,  do  you  believe  that  he  could  not  arrest  and 
bring  to  prison  wbite  men  who  are  charged  with  these  crimes  f — A.  I  do 
not  know ;  I  would  have  to  take  his  word  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
lie  could  do  it  or  not. 

Q.  Could  he  arrest  people  there  and  bring  them  to  prison — I  mean  the 
white  men  who  did  these  things  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  knew  who 
they  were. 

Q.  But  if  he  did  know  who  they  were  t — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
could  do  if  he  did. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe,  from  what  he  said  t — A.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  what  I  believe ;  I  might  believe  wrong. 

Q.  Are  you  deterred  or  prevented  from  endeavoring  to  procure  the 
arrests  of  these  persons  by  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  you  after- 
ward f — A.  I  have  been  afraid  to  go  home  all  the  while;  I  am  willing  to 
try  to  go  home ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  do  if  they  will  not  interfere  with 
me;  but  that  I  cannot  tell  until  I  go  and  see. 

Q.  You  thought  you  recognized  the  voice  of  one  of  the  men  that 
nijjht  • — A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  State  who  you  thought  it  was  f — A.  I  thought  it  was  B.  F.  Brad- 
ford. 

Q.  WTien  was  it  you  thought  you  recognized  his  voice  f — A.  That  was 
&fU;r  the  shooting  took  place,  and  when  he  was  a  mile  and  a  quauter 
irora  there. 
Q.  Were  those  men  on  horseback  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  white  menT — A.  All  of  them  were  white  men. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  murder  of  Gilbert  Garter! — A.  1  heard  he  was 
killed. 
Q  When  was  it? — A.  T  cannot  say. 

Q.  At)out  what  timet — A.  1  cannot  give  you  the  exact  time. 
Q.  About  how  many  weeks  or  months  before  the  election  was  it  t — A. 
I  never  recognized  any  time  about  it. 
Q.  Was  it  in  the  summer! — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  of  Woodford  liootf — A.  No,  sir.    I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  of  Jupiter  Hunter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  ot  Demiss  Williams! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  About  what  time  did  this  whipping  of  Hunter  take  place  ! — A.  I 
do  not  know.    1  just  heard  he  was  whipped ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
vas  ever  whip))ed  or  not. 
Q.  You  did  hear  that  he  was  whipped  ! — A.  I  heard  he  was. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  violence-ever  committed  on  Kiley  North- 
li88?— A.  I  heard  that  night  that  they  had  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  shooting  at  of  a  man  named  Vessel ! — 
A.  I  heard  him  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  being  arrested  for  any  of  these 
tbiug8f-.A.  I  never  hesird  of  any  individuals  having  affidavits  made 
against  them  by  anybody. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  the  district  attorney  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  your 
request  to  have  your  case  disposed  of! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  went  to  him  per- 
aonally. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ! — A.  Mr.  Provostey. 
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Q.  Is  he  a  repablican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  claims  to  be  one. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  he  is  understood  to  be  a  republican,  do  you!— 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  republican  or  not.  I  do  not  believe 
he  is. 

Q.  Was  he  not  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  ^N"©,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  not  appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg !— A 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  He  goes  for  a  republican,  does  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  goes  as  a  republican  or  not. 

Q.  His  brother  was  a  republican,  was  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Marshall  Key  was  arrested? — A.  Marshall 
Key?    I  do  not  know  Marshall  Key. 

Q,  Do  you  not  remember  of  a  man  named  Marshall  Key,  of  Tunica, 
a  white  man,  being  arrested  for  killing  a  colored  man? — A.  I  do  tioc 
know  anything  about  Marshall  Key  ;  I  never  heard  he  killed  anybody. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  two  Meyers  boys  ? — A^  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  man  named  Flowers  arrested  for  killing  somebody  up  there! 
— A.  Yes,  I  expect  so ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  wberein  a  white  man  has  been 
charged  with  killing  or  injuring  a  colored  man  that  he  has  not  been 
arrested  and  tried  lor  it? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Wherever  a  charge  has  been  made,  or  an  affidavit  filed,  or  any 
evidence  of  the  commi.ssion  of  a  crime  could  be  procured — a  crime  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  a  white  man — has  not  the  party  been 
arrested  and  tried,  at  least,  if  not  convicted  ? — A.  I  believe  if  an  affida- 
vit should  be  made  against  a  man,  there  would  have  been  some  effort  ro 
try  him ;  I  suppose  there  would.  I  do  not  know  certainly  as  any  ot  them 
have  been  arrested. 

Q.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  two  Meyers  boys  were  tried  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  was  done. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  this  case  at  Tunica  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
renieniber  that  case  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  have  been  tried-  for  killing  white  men  up 
there  1 — A.  I  know  one  that  has  not  been  tried  yet. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — A.  Ephraim  Smith.    I  think  that  is  his  first  name. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  ? — A.  He  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  gaive 
bonds. 

Q.  He  is  under  bond  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  this  case  of  the  two  Meyers  boys  in  1874  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
along  about  that  time — the  time  that  Bill  Flowers  was  killed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  those  bull  dozers  being  arrested? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  can  arrest  the  bull-dozers;  there  are 
too  many  of  them. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  bulldozers,  do  you  ?— A.  No, 
sir;  and  I  do  not  want  to. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WASHINGTON  SPOONER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  15, 1877. 

The  committee  met  at  11  a.  m. 

Washington  Spooneb  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  Washington  Spooner. 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  reside! — A.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Where  were  yoa  born  ! — A.  In  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  You  reside  there;  have  yoa  been  there  all  the  time! — A.  With 
the  exception  of  the  time  in  1863  when  I  joined  the  United  States  Army. 
I  retonied  there  in  1865 ;  was  discharged  and  came  back  there  again, 
and  remained  there  since. 

Q.  Were  yon  there  during  the  last  fall  and  summer,  previous  to  the 
late  election  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  in  reference  to  the  state  of  affairs  of  that 
parish  as  to  its  order,  peace,  or  disturbance  of  the  peace  there  by  any 
anoed  bodies  of  men  f  And,  if  so,  state  what  you  know. — A.  I  think  it 
eommeneed  in  the  spring,  as  near  as  my  memory  serves  me,  that  1  seen 
armed  bodies  parading  the  parish  several  times. 

Q.  Give  as  a  statement  of  what  occurred  and  what  you  have  seen  from 
that  day  to  the  election,  and  including  the  election. — A.  To  give  a  full 
statement  I  would  have  to  illustrate  the  opinion  'ind  feeling  when  the 
political  campaign  began. 

Q.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  you  know,  as  briefly  as  you 
ean.^A.  I  myself  have  been  known  as  having  been  as  conservative  as 
any  colored  man  in  the  parish.  I  have  always  taken  somewhat  a  partial 
staDd-point  for  the  democratic  party.  I  have  supported  them  in  the 
parochial  offices,  the  parish  offices,  and  I  have  nevi^r  been  a  contentious 
man.  I  believe  that  the  good  white  people  of  the  parish  and  tlie  most 
inteUigent  colored  men  should  be  selected  and  made  a  ticket,  and  I  think 
tbey  coold  work  for  the  interest  of  the  parish. 

Q.  For  the  parish  offices! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  that  way,  but  after 
tba^  in  1876, 1  noticed  the  position  the  white  people  took  and  the  way 
tbey  proceeded,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  thought  that  if  that 
waa  the  way  they  forced  the  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket^  to  force  them  and  compel  them  to  join  their  clubs,  -and  threaten 
tbem  if  they  did  not  join  and  vote  with  them,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences. I  did  not  agree  with  them.  I  told  them  that  the  colored 
people  I  thought  were  free  and  had  a  right  to  vote  for  the  republican 
party;  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote  for  whoever  they  pleased  to  put 
on  their  tickets,  and  that  they  were  men  who  had  rights  that  they  ought 
to  respect;  t^at  they  had  rights  themselves  and  the  colored  men  had 
ligbts  they  ought  to  respect. 

Q.  State  what  the  democrats  did  in  reference  to  these  matters  of  com- 
pelling republicans  to  join  their  clubs  and  any  force  or  violence  that  was 
nsed  there  by  the  white  people  there  against  the  negroes. — ^A.  I  am  on 
tbe  stand  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  make  it  public  and  not  to  injure  any 
one.  The  white  people  of  that  parish  told  the  colored  people  that  they 
were  tired  of  this  carpet-bag  ruling;  that  this  was  a  white  man's  coun- 
try, and  the  white  men  were  going  to  rule,  and  the  white  only,  and 
tbey  began  inviting  the  colored  men  to  join  the  club ;  and  some  of 
tbeo),  1  believe,  joined  on  that  feeling,  but  the  majority  did  not.  They 
told  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  their  clubs  they  could  not  look  to 
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them  for  any  protection,  for  they  could  not  protect  them ;  if  the  bnll- 
dozers  came  there  to  them  they  would  not  be  able  to  protect  them,  bat 
join  them  and  they  would  be  protected,  and  those  that  did  not  join  aud 
voted  the  republican  ticket  they  would  be  killed,  and  any  candidates 
that  run  on  the  republican  ticket  and  were  elected  by  the  repablicaas 
in  that  parish  that  they  would  be  killed  also.  Those  assertions  were 
made  to  me  that  I  can  account  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  in  reference  to  the  whipping  of  any  persons 
in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  was  informed  that  Ben.  Baker  was  whipped  and 
Tubal  Hunt  and  another  man  on  the  Greenwood  plantation,  and  Marsh 
Grey,  who  were  whipped  by  a  band  of  men  afterward.  He  was  charged 
with  shooting  a  cow  of  William  Hales.  Afterward  they  say  he  was  not 
the  party  and  said  they  were  sorry  they  whipped  him.  Tubal  Hunt  was 
whipped,  I  was  told,  because  he  would  not  go  over  and  join  the  dem- 
cratic  club;  I  was  told  so.  Of  course,  of  these  whippings  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  only  such  as  I  learned. 

Q.  Were  they  matters  of  public  notoriety  in  that  community  there; 
people  hear  it  generally  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir,  generally. 

Q.  Public;  generally  known  by  the  people  there ! — ^A.  Precisely. 

Q.  How  did  these  things  affect  the  colored  people,  as  to  frightening 
them  or  otherwise! — A.  1  am  well  acquainted  with  the  people  gen- 
erally, and  I  reside  in  the  parish,  and  I  expect  I  know  two- thirds  of 
them  in  the  parish,  and  everyone  I  had  conversation  with  told  me  that 
they  were  anxious  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  but  from  the  present 
circumstances  that  prevailed  in  the  parish,  were  afraid  to  do  it ;  they 
felt  their  lives  were  not  safe ;  and  said  they  had  been  threatened  if  they 
did.  They  could  not  have  remained  in  the  parish  if  they  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket,  and  they  had  to  do  it  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and 
property. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  spring,  as  I  undertood  you,  that  you  saw  bands  of 
armed  men  riding  through  the  parish  1 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  the  facts  in  regard  to  that; — what  you  know. — A.  At  the  time 
these  men  were  riding  through  there,  there  wjis  a  diflBculty  that  oc- 
curred about  the  lines  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  They  said  that  some 
man  up  there  killed  a  store- keeper,  or  peddler,  or  something  of  thatkind— 
a  Jew.  I  don't  know  by  who  he  was  killed ;  and  that  commenceil  the  ex- 
citement, and  the  white  men  all  went  there,  generally  armed,  and  when 
they  returned  I  know  I  heard  a  good  many  colored  men  killed  ou  ac- 
count of  this  peddler  who  was  killed.  They  didn't  interfere  with  any 
one  in  our  ward  anywhere  around  when  they  returned  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  What  plantation  do  you  reside  on  9 — A.  Bush  Hill  plantation. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  riding  through  that  plantation  at  any 
time  ?  What  time  was  that  7 — A.  On  Sunday  night  prior  to  the  electioa, 
I  think,  the  5th  of  November. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  armed  f — ^A.  They  were  armed.  1 
did  not  see  them  myself;  but  men  on  the  plantation  seen  them,  and  my 
sister  seen  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  what  they  did  I — A.  They  merely  rode 
through  the  plantation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  came  from  or  where  they  were  going  T— 
A.  They  came  from,  toward  Mr.  Percy's  house,  riding  through  by  the 
sugar  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  they  went ! — A.  Through  toward  Dr.  Kyland's. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  plantation  on  which 
I  reside. 

Q.  Dr.  Ryland's  f — A.  That  is  the  adjoining  place. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  them  at  any  time  after  that  f — A.  I  did.  I  seen  a  body — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  body,  fifteen  or  twenty — the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  f — ^A.  They  was  camped  out  at  the 
store  occapied  by  H.  C.  Lopez. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  any  of  them  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Eow  was 
addressed  b3'  them  and  being  captain  of  them. 

Q.  Any  others  t — A.  I  knew  another  named  Johnny  Clack. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  you  know  f — A.  Ben  Searcy ;  he  had 
DO  arms.  I  seen  another  by  the  name  of  Eiely.  I  forget  his  first  name ; 
it  is  familiar  to  me,  but  I  can't  remember  just  now.  I  know  his  title  i^^ 
ffiely. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Dickerson,  or  Dickson  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  forget  his  first  name.  I  know  them  all  by  reputation, 
not  personally  acquainted.  1  know  his  name  is  Dickson  ;  I  think  John 
Dieksou. 

Q.  With  what  weapons  were  they  armed,  if  you  know! — A.  Some 
Winchester  rifles,  some  shotguns,  and  some  pistols. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  were  camped  out  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  them 
near  the  road  up  there.  I  was  appointed  commissioner  of  election  ;  and 
my  other  colleague  was  Judge  Butler ;  and  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  went 
to  see  him  ;  and  I  thought  I  would  dress  up ;  and  I  went,  and  saw  those 
parties  in  the  road  down  there  at  the  store. 

Q.  Had  they  horses? — A.  Yes,  sir;  horses  and  some  mules. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay,  and  where  did  they  go  from  there  f — A. 
When  I  arriv^  and  had  a  talk  with  Judge  Butler,  he  having  sent  for 
me,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  when  I  returned  I  found  them 
still  remaining  there,  aqd  they  staid  there^  I  suppose,  a  quarter  of  an 
boor  before  they  left,  and  returned  back  toward  Tunica  Hill,  from 
where  they  came — ^toward  Tunica,  where  all  of  them  lived — they  lived 
at  Tunica. 

Q.  Were  these  armed  men  white  or  colored! — A.  Every  one  was 
white;  nary  one  was  colored  with  them. 

Q.  These  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  what  were  their  politics! — ^A.  All 
democrats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Rielly,  the  store-keeper! — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  keeps. store;  I  visit  Tunica  so  seldom. 

Q.  Whose  store  was  it  at! — ^A.  Mr.  Lopez. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  knowing  him  for 
about  six  or  eight  years ;  may  be  more. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — ^A.  White  man. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  his  politics  are  ! — A.  He  is  a  democrat ;  one 
of  the  bitterest  kind,  from  the  expressions  he  made  to  me. 

Q.  What  expressions  did  he  make  to  you  ! — A.  I  remained  in  Baton 
KoDge  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  and,  sir,  turned  out  on 
Sunday,  and  right  up  to  his  store,  there,  we  got  into  a  talk  about  vot- 
ing, &c.  I  told  him  I  considered  I  was  a  free  man,  I  had  a  right  to  de- 
posit my  vote  as  I  chose  to,  and  vote  for  any  man  I  wanted  to.  He 
asserted,  "  We  will  show  you  about  that.  We  are  going  to  carry  this 
election,  and  every  negro  that  votes  the  republican  ticket  will  be  killed, 
and  every  man  that  would  accept  a  nomination,  and  was  elected  by 
them,  he*^  will  be  killed.''  He  made  oath  at  the  same  time  when  he 
made  the  assertion.  I  told  him  I  didn't  consider  he  had  a  right  to  talk 
to  me  in  that  way.  I  had  been  a  conservative  man  and  he  ought  to  ad- 
dress me  in  a  different  manner.    I  was  a  free  man,  and  didn't  have  to    j 
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die  but  once,  and  I  can  die  now  as  mach  as  any  other  time  in  vindica- 
tion of  my  rights. 

Q.  Lopez  is  a  merchant  there,  you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  keeps  a  store 
up  there  on  the  edge  of  the  Butler  plantation. 

Q.'  Is  he  a  man  of  some  position  in  the  party  as  to  influence  t — A*  I 
think  he  is  of  small  consequence  among  the  white  people.  He  were  a 
power  among  the  colored  people.  He  used  his  whisky  very  frerfy,  aud 
some  of  the  colored  men — ^you  can  carry  them  anywhere  with  whisky. 
They  used  to  drink  his  whisky  very  freely.  Among  the  white  people 
he  is  of  small  consequence,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Was  he  an  active  politician  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  taken  a  very  active 
part  during  the  last  campaign,  and  more  than  I  have  seen  him  hereto^ 
fore. 

Q.  Who  else  threatened  yon  in  any  way  in  regard  to  political  mat 
ters  ? — A.  I  was  over  on  Capt.  John  Barrows'  plantation  one  time  at  a 
meeting.  They  had  a  barbecue  there,  and  they  had  speaking  there,  too. 
After  the  barbecue  was  over,  he  was  telling  me  about  the  reception  of  the 
negroes  in  the  democratic  party,  &c.,  and  Captain  Barrows  asked  me 
what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Q.  Captain  Barrows? — A.  John  Barrows^  his  style  is  captain,  I  think. 
In  the  last  war  he  ranks  as  such. 

Q.  In  the  confederate  army  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  Mr.  Percy  was  on  the  place, 
and  whatever  he  said,  I  thought  we  would  go  with  him.  He  was  ex- 
pecting to  run  for  sheriff.  He  told  us  if  he  got  the  nomination  he  wanted 
us  to  support  him,  but  I  didn't  consider  we  had  any  right  to  support 
him  any  more  than  any  other  man,  but  we  thought  he  would  make  a 
good  sheriff.    Robert  Percy  was  his  name. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  what  Barrows  tpld  you? — A.  I  rehearsed 
what  had  passed  between  Percy  and  me,  and  he  said,  "If  you  vote  the 
republican  ticket  you  can't  live  on  Bush  Hill,  be  sure  of  that." 

Q.  John  Barrow  said  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  himself  to 
me. 

Q.  Was  Barrow  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  t — A.  He  was  a  white 
man,  and  claimed  to  be  elected  sheriff  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket  t— :A.  He  was  not 
at  tirst ;  a  man  nominated  by  the  democrats  died,  and  of  course  they 
appointed  him  in  his  place. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  Democrat. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  marching  of  these  armed  men  throagh 
that  locality  upon  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  there — ^how  did  they 
regard  it  f — ^A.  It  terrified  them  so  that  they  forgot  even  that  they 
were  free  men,  and  had  the  rights  of  free  men  to  exercise,  but  they 
felt  as  if  they  were  slaves  and  were  driven  to  vote  for  the  men  not  of 
their  choice.  They  said,  of  course  we  have  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  for  the  preservation  of  their  life,  and  it  was  against  their  coo- 
science  and  wishes.  Their  desire* was  to  vote  the  republican  ticket 
After  these  men  started  the  course  they  did  of  compelling  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket,  prior  to  that  there  could  have  been  a  very  differ- 
ent course  pursued  in  that  parish,  and  the  democrats  could  have  bad 
portions  of  the  offices  as  well  as  the  republicans  if  they  had  left  that 
Hlone,  but  after  they  taken  that  course  many  of  them  said  they  woald 
vote  for  no  man  after  running  them  off,  and  whipping  them,  and  killing 
them  in  the  manner  they  did. 

Q.  Were  you  a  commissioner  of  election  at  the  last  election  there  f— 
A.  I  were. 
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Q.  At  what  poll  f— A.  Poll  10  at  the  Brick  Church. 

Q.  What  ward  f — ^A.  Tenth  ward,  located  at  the  Brick  Church. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  election-day  f — A.  I  was,  and  acted  as  commis- 
sioDer  on  that  day. 

Q.  State  any  knowledge  yon  have  in  reference  to  what  transpired 
there  on  election^lay  as  to  the  assembling  of  armed  men,  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  did  ? — ^A.  I  seed  a  good  many,  a  great  many  dem- 
ocrats and  white  men  was  about  there,  and  had  arms,  but  they  did  not 
iQterfere  with  the  colored  people  on  that  day  to  my  knowledge  to  try  to 
JDtimidate  them  there.  I  was  inside  and  what  they  did  outside  I  could 
Dot  say.  I  seen  they  had  arms  there  a  good  many  of  them.  It  was  a 
fixed  thing  between  them,  and  the  colored  people  who  didn't  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  after  the  election  of  course 

Senator  McDonald.  Speak  of  what  you  saw. 

The  Witness.  I  am  speaking  of  what  the  colored  men  told  mie  them- 
selves. 

Q.  State  how  they  were  armed. — ^A.  I  only  seed  a  pistol  on  some  of 
tbem ;  no  guns,  no  rifles. 

Q.  Were  their  pistols  exposed  to  view,  where  they  could  be  seen  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  anybody  could  have  seen  very  easily. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  were  they  f — ^A.  Some  seemed  to  be  like  Navy 
slies;  some  of  these  improved  Winchester  pistols ;  and  some  something 
they  called  out  there — it  was  a  very  large  pistol;  had  their  belts 
on,  with  cartridges  around  here,  and  you  could  have  seen  very  easily. 

Q.  The  pistols  were  attached  to  the  belts  and  exposed  to  view  t— A. 
Yes,  sir;  to  their  body. 

Q.  How  did  the  colored  people  there,  the  colored  voters,  look  upon 
tbe  presence  of  these  armed  men  there,  as  being  peaceable,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating? — ^A.  They  were  according  to  the  threats  that 
had  been  urged  before  the  election ;  they  were  compelled  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  and  seeing  these  men  armed,  they  didn't  know  what 
the  result  would  be  if  they  attempted  to  vote  the  republican  ticket. 
They  were  compelled  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  which  they  did. 
They  talked  to  me  afterward.  I  had  150  of  the  republican  tickets  my- 
self that  day,  and  I  was  afraid  to  put  them  out.  Men  were  afeared  even 
to  receive  one,  for  they  said  they  were  threatened,  if  they  voted,  what 
would  be  the  result,  and  durst  not  take  them. 

Q.  Were  any  colored  republican  voters  deterred  or  prevented  by  these 
or  any  other  circumstances  from  voting  the  republican  ticket,  that  you 
know  off — ^A.  I  heard  there  was.  I  did  not  see  myself.  I  hear  they 
had  republican  tickets  and  they  were  taken  away  from  them. 

Q.  At  the  polls  f — A.  At  the  polls. 

Q.  When  didyou  hear  thisf — A.  I  heard  it  the  same  day,  and  was 
told  80  afterwards.  People  told  me  a  man  was  sent  up  from  Bayou  Sara 
with  republican  tickets,  and  they  were  taken  away  from  him.  I  was 
told  by  men  who  told  me  they  saw  the  men  run  away  from  there.  Some 
of  the  parties  said  so ;  I  was  in  the  house,  and  didn't  see  it.  My  busi- 
ness was  in  the  house  to  refer  to  the  poll-lists. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  any  meetings  held  in  your 
pariah  during  the  campaign  at  all  t 

Tbe  Witness.  What  kind — democrat  or  republican? 

Senator  McMillan.  Either. 

A  Well,  I  never  heard  talk  only  of  two  republican  meetings.  There 
were  two  republican  meetings ;  they  were  held  at  Saint  Francisville,  at 
the  court-house. 

Q.  Both  republican  meetings  f — A.  Both  republican  meetings. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  republican  meetings  in  the  country,  in  the  parish  T— 
A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  extend  these  meetings  outside  ol 
the  town  f — A.  They  considered  that  if  they  did  it  would  be  daogerons. 
It  was  threatened  if  they  organized  any  clubs  in  the  parish  they  would 
be  killed.  They  were  not  going  to  allow  any  republican  orgauizatioos 
in  the  parish.  Only  democrats  could  organize  clubs  and  could  have 
meetings,  and  they  would  not  allow  any  republican  meetings  in  the  par 
ish — any  organization,  rather. 

Q.  In  reference  to  democratic  meetings,  what  do  you  know  t — A.  Xhey 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  one  who  wanted  to  be 
present  with  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  parish  ! — A.  A  good  many  of  them. 
I  could  noc  say  how  many  altogether,  on  the  different  plantations — a 
good  many  meetings  held  on  different  plantations,  and  at  Bayou  Sara 
there  was  one  held,  and  at  Laurel  Hill,  and  another  out  where  General 
Nicholls  addressed  the  audience,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Ogden. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  murders  being  committed  in  that  parish  ?— 
A.  I  have  heard — I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  only  what  I  heard. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  knowledge?  Wore  these  reports 
general  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  notorious  in  that  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Spoken  of  by  all  persons  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Persons  of  all  classes,  I  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  murders  did  you  hear  during  that  year! — A.  I  heard  of 
the  murder  of  Gilbert  Carter  and  Ike  Mitchell.  That  was  after  this  ex- 
citement had  taken  place  in  Mississippi.  A  good  many  up  there  on  the 
litie  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  I  heard  of  nineteen  at  one  place 
being  killed  there. 

Q.  Nineteen  what! — A.  Nineteen  colored  men  about  the  Patrick 
place.    But  this  was  what  I  heard  about;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  up  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Just  across  the  Louiaiaualinef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  diflftculty  commenced  in  Louisiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  ended 
in  Mississippi. 

Q.  In  what  parish  did  it  commence  t — A.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  These  others,  Gilbert  Carter  and  Ike  Mitchell,  occurred  after  that, 
you  say  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Gilbert  Carter,  I  think,  was  some  time  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer,  or  first  of  the  fall,  I  think — between  the  latttr 
part  of  the  summer  ana  first  of  the  fall  he  were  killed. 

Q.  And  Isaac  Mitchell  f — ^A.  I  think  he  were  killed — I  did  not  kee\) 
the  date  of  it,  but  it  was  in  the  fall.  I  am  not  certain  what  time  iu  the 
fall,  though. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  that  you  can  think  of? — ^A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Edward  Armstrong! — A.  O,  yes;  I  heard  of 
him.  I  seen  him  the  evening  before  he  were  killed,  in  Bayou  Sara.  He 
followed  me  in  going  out  home,  and  when  I  got  home,  next  moruiDg  I 
learned  he  were  kill^. 

Q.  Did  these  men  live  near  you,  either  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir:  in  tie 
east  of  the  parish.  I  lived  on  the  north  of  the  parish,  the  Daucan* 
ville  road. 

Q.  In  the  same  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  parish. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  colored  people  having  been  shot  at! — A.  A 
good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Name  any  that  you  remember. — A.  Ed.  Coler  was  one.  He  was 
io  Bayou  Sara  the  &ame  day ;  and  Kelley.  I  cannot  think  of  the  names, 
bot  it  was  a  common  thing  for  men  to  be  shot  at,  from  what  I  was  in- 
formed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Primus  Picket  being  shot  at ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Jupitor  Johns  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him,  Jupitor  Johns. 

Q.  What  whipping  of  colored  people  have  you  heard  of  there  t — A.  I 
heard  of  Ben  Baker  and  Marsh  Grey  and  Tiplo  Hunt,  and  also  Bur- 
rows Pate. 

Q.  And  Bent  Laws  f — A.  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  heard  of  this 
man  out  toward  Laurel  Hill,  and  I  have  no  knowledge — I  was  not  there — 
bat  what  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  violence  committed  on  Riely  Norfless! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  were  the  same  time  that  Gilbert  Carter  were  killed. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  him  ! — A.  I  heard  they  put  a  rope  around 
bis  neck  and  threatened  to  hang  him,  but  somehow,  I  do  not  know 
bow,  he  managed  to  escape  from  them.  Yes ;  Riely  told  me  himself 
be  agreed  to  vote  the  ticket,  and  of  course  they  took  his  word  and  left 
him  go  on  that  pledge. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Isaac  Vessel ;  have  you  heard  anything  in  regard  to  him  ? — A.  I 
have  had  a  talk  with  Isaac  Vessel,  and  he  told  me  that  when  those  men 
came  out  there  after  him  and  Riely  and  Gilbert  Carter,  and  that  he  ran 
off  and  they  shot  at  him,  and  he  pulled  off  his  shirt  and  put  it  on  the 
bashes,  and  the  shirt  got  the  bullets  and  he  escaped. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  born  and  raised  in  that  parish,  and  have  been 
there  all  your  life  except  about  Jihree  years  during  the  war  f — A.  It  was 
not  three  years ;  it  was  in  August,  18G3,  until  February,  1866.  During 
that  time  I  was  out  in  the  war,  and  with  that  exception  all  the  balance 
of  my  life  I  resided  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Then  you  were  well  acquainted  with  the  people  generally  in  the 
parish,  both  colored  and  white  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  bad  that  acquaintance  with  the  colored  people  been  pretty 
iatimate  and  general! — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly,and  well  respected;  they 
will  tell  me  anything. 

Q.  From  all  you  have  known  and  heard  from  the  colored  people  there 
in  that  parish  in  regard  to  these  occurrences  and  the  condition  of  allairs 
there,  what  do  you  think  was  the  effect  upon  them  as  to  their  exercising 
their  political  rights  freely  and  fairly  at  the  last  election  f 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  that  question  has  been  objected  to  be- 
fore in  other  cases. 

Seuator  McMillan.  Let  the  question  go  down  and  the  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Then,  I  will  ask  you,  from  the  condition  of  affairs  which  you  have 
described  in  your  parish,  did  you  consider  it  safe  for  the  republicans  in 
that  parish  to  exercise  their  political  rights  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  voted  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  What  club  did  you  belong  to! — A.  I  did  not  belong  to  any. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  belong  to  any  club  ? — A.  I  did  not  belong  to 
any  club,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  wore  you  living  in  f — A.  Tenth  ward. 
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Q.  How  far  from  Saint  Francisvillel — A.  Ten  miles. 

Q.  How  mauy  clubs  were  there  in  that  ward  t — A.  There  was  one 
that  met  at  Judge  Butler's  place  and  afterward  consolidated  into  the 
club  of  Capt.  John  J.  Barrow,  in  one  organization,  and  that  was  con- 
sidered as  the  mother  club. 

Q.  TYho  was  president  of  the  club  ? 

The  Witness.  At  Captain  Barrow's  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  R.  J.  Hogan  was  president,  first. 

Q.  A  colored  man  or  a  white  !nan  f — A.  A  colored. 

Q.  Who  was  president  afterward  I — A.  I  do  not  know;  they  elected  a 
president  after  they  consolidated  all,  at  Greenwood.  Judge  Butler's  and 
all  came  in,  and  Captain  Barrow^s  came  in,  all  together.  I  don't  know 
who  was  president,  but  Hogan  was  not  president  after  when  they  con- 
solidated.   I  did  not  know  who  was ;  I  did  not  go  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  the  club  after  it  was  consoli- 
dated 1 — ^A.  I  did  not  attend  it  neary  a  time  at  any  time. 

Q.  You  say  they  met  at  Capt.  John  Barrow's,  after  it  was  consoli- 
dated f — A.  All  three  clubs  met  there  together,  and  consolidated  to- 
gether and  called  that  the  mother  club. 

Q.  Capt.  John  Barrow  is  the  man  who  told  yon  that  the  colored  one 
who  did  not  vote  the  republican  ticket  could  not  stay  in  that  parish  t— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that.  He  told  me  if  I  did  not  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  I  could  not  remain  at  Bush  Hill  plantation,  where  I  was 
born.    He  told  me  that  I  could  not. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  that  was  said  to  you  by  Captain  Barrow! 
— A.  Henry  Kelley  and  the  others,  John  Duke. 

Q.  Who  owned  Bush  Hill  plantation  that  time! — ^A.  A  gentleman  * 
living  in  the  paiish.    I  think  his  name  is 

Q.  Barrow  didn't  own  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  great  many  cases  of  whipping  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shooting  that  you  heard  off — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur — what  year! — A.  In  1876;  all,  I  believe,  I 
mentioned  was  in  1870. 

Q.  All  that  you  have  spoken  of,  you  say,  occurred  in  1876! — A.  All 
that  was  whipped ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  them  were  Tubal  Hunt  and  Ben.  Baker! — A.  I  toldjoa 
they  were  whipped  in  1876,  last  year,  during  the  summer  and  fall.  I 
have  the  papers  that  gave  an  account  of  this  whole  thing,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  bring  them  down. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  them  ! — ^A.  I  thought  yon  had  the  facts 
established,  and  so  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  you  were  brought  here  to  testiQ'  on  these 
points  ! — A.  Give  the  days  and  dates  of  the  occurrences  ! 

Q.  To  testify  about  these  circumstances! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  doing 
that  now.    I  testified  I  heard  they  were  whipped. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  remember  what  time.  1  will  ask  you  what  time 
Gilbert  Carter  was  lynched;  take  him  first. — A.  Gilbert  Carter,  he 
was  at  the  exhibition  of  the  school  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was  there, 
and  it  was  about,  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  July  he  were  killed. 
1  know  he  was  at  the  exhibition  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  and  he  was 
killed  in  July,  I  think,  shortly  afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  cause  assigned  for  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter 
at  the  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  charged  with  belonging  to  a  secret  oath-bound  society 
to  kill  certain  men  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  charged  with  belougiog 
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to  it,  bat  he  was  charged  with  wanting  to  organize  aclab  to  that  efifect 
there. 

Q.  For  that  purpose  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  what  he  was  charged 
wiUL 

Q.  Were  there  not  four  colored  men  made  affidavit  that  he  had  so 
said ;  that  he  intended  to  form  a  club  to  kill  John  Barrow,  Robert  Bar- 
row, and  Charlie  Barrow,  and  Coartland  Smith  1 — A.  I  heard  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  club,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  filed  affidavits 
to  that  effect*    Gentlemen,  I  cannot  really  say  in  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  their  being  removed  from  there,  and  mak- 
ing a  statement  about  that? — A.  I  heard  they  were  down  here,  but 
wb^t  they  did  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Isaac  Mitchell  is  the  brother  of  Julius  Green,  half-brother,  is  hef — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  Isaac  Mitchell  you  refer  to  in  this  testin^ouy ;  the 
some  one  referred  to  by  Julius  Green  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  politics  ? — A.  He  was  just  as 
Btrong  a  republican  as  I  ever  remember  in  my  life.  I  talkeil  with  him 
afterward  and  he  asked  my  advice. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  very  silly-minded,  weak-minded  colored  man  ! — A. 
Well,  sir,  he  always  spoke  to  me  with  good  common  sense. 

Q.  You  think  him  a  very  sensible  man! — A.  No;  not  extraordinary 
s^sible. 

Q.  Was  he  not  regarded  as  a  weak-minded,  inoffensive  person  t — A. 
Well,  he  was  always  very 

Q.  I  ask  you 

Senator  McMilltan.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  him  answer  the  question  first,  and  then 
make  explanations  if  he  wants  to. 

A.  I  will  answer,  yes,  sir. 

Q«  Don't  you  know  there  was  a  strong  effort  made  to  find  out  who 
killed  him  f — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  By  the  coroner  and  other  officers  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  witnesses  were  brought  away  firom  there 
down  here  f — A.  I  heard  they  were. 

Q.  Brought  away  by  whom  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  were  brought  away  by  Mr.  Weber  f — A. 
^0,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  know  they  were  brought  away,  but  by 
whom  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  at  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it  until 
here  Saturday,  that  they  were  carried  away  by  Weber. 

Q.  Kever  until  Saturday! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  special  officer  was  sent  from  West  Felici- 
ana down  here  to  bring  thdbi  up  there,  these  witnesses,  to  prove  the 
persons,  and  they  could  not  get  them!  Don't  you  know  that! — A.  No, 
9ir;  bat  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  that  they  wanted  to,  and  could  not 
find  tbem,  and  they  were  carried  away.  It  you  would  allow  me  to  tell 
^by  I  heard  they  were  carried,  I  will  do  so. 

H'  Yon  spoke  about  seeing  some  armed  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  Monday  morning  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  day  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tion—on Monday. 

Q.  Is  that  the  morning  you  speak  of  at  Lopez's  store  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  Lopez  lived  in  that  pare  of  the  country  ! — ^A.  He 
c^e  out  there  in  1869,  and  has  been  living  there,  I  suppose,  ever 
Bince. 
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Q.  His  store  was  burnt  out,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Burnt  down  by  the  regulators  I — A.  It  was  reported  the  regulators 
did  it 

Q.  Burnt  down  on  the  charge  that  he  had  been  buying  seed-cotton  at 
night! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  about  the  time  that  the  most  of  these  outrages,  the 
burning  and  whipping  and  hanging  that  you  speak  of  took  place  in  that 
parish!— A.  No,  sir;  a  great  distance  between  them,  as  far  as  from 
here  to  New  York  if  it  could  be  measured. 

Q.  You  say  a  great  distance,  as  far  as  from  here  to  New  York  !— A. 
If  it  could  be  measured,  because  it  was  more  than  a  year — fully  a  year 
between  them  times.    That  was  in  '65 ;  let  us  see,  '65,  and  this  was  'G6. 

Senator  McMillan.  '75  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  '75,  and  this  wa:s 
'76 ;  a  man  could  travel  a  long  ways  in  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  always  taken  a  pretty  active  part  in  polities,  have  you 
not! — A.  I  don't  know,  a  very  active  part;  I  did  a  little.  I  didn't  con- 
sider I  was  posted  up. 

Q.  Traveling  around,  going  over  the  country  in  this  last  canvass  !— 
A.  1  did  a  good  deal  last  year,  year  before  last ;  I  did  not  last  year. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  local  administration 
of  the  parish  ! 

The  Witness.  Connected  with  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  oflBce  or  position  ! — A.  I  held  the  office  of  con- 
stable once  under  Governor  Warmoth. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  one ! — A.  That  is  the  only  office  I  have  ever 
hpld. 

Q.  Did  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  schools  there  in  that 
ward  ! — A.  Not  last  year. 

Q.  This  season! — A,  No,  sir;  I  was  also  public-school  teacher  under 
Governor  Warmoth's  administration,  but  not  last  year.  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  schools. 

Q.  How  many  members  belonged  to  Barrow's  club,  the  mother  elnb, 
after  it  was  consolidated ! — A.  I  believe  that  one  hundred  and  seventy 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty,  may  be  more. 

Q.  How  many  of  these Sf^re  colored  men! — A.  Principally  all  of 
them  were  colored.  All  the  whites  I  knew  were  Mr.  Roberts  and  Cap- 
tain Barrow  and  his  brother. 

Q.  Were  not  the  delegates  from  that  ward  to  the  parish  convention 
part  of  them  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ! — A.  Grant  was  one  of  them ; 
William  Grant,  I  think  his  name  is,  a  colored  man,  and  John  Dnkes 
was  another.  I  think  Romulus  Hawkin  was  another;  I  am  not  certain. 
Most  of  the  delegates  from  the  club,  five  or  seven,  the  majority  were 
colored.  Hiram  Roach  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  also  from  that 
club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  colored  men  in  that  ward  who  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket  in  that  ward  ! — A.  Nary  a  one  that  lives  in  that  ward ;  one 
voted,  but  he  don't  reside  in  that  ward. 

Q.  Where  did  he  reside! — A.  In  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there! — A.  He  came  over  there  as  the  law  al- 
lowed him  to  vote  in  any  ward  of  the  parish,  if  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
parish. 

Q.  Does  he  live  in  the  third  ward  ! — A.  It  is  the  fourth  ward,  I  think. 

Q.  The  fourth  ward  ! — A.  At  Mr.  Davis's  place. 
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Q.  Does  be  live  there  yet ! — A.  He  were  fchere  when  I  carae  away. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  kuow  he  is  living  there  yet  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been,  so  far  as  yon  know,  in  any  manner  molested  for 
voting  the  republican  ticket f — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Tubal  Hunt  was  whipped  for  stealing  f — A. 
That  was  reported,  but  other  men  on  the  place  told  me  that  he  was  not. 
That  he  refused  to  join  the  democratic  club:  said  that  he  was  republican. 

Q.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  whipped  for  stealing! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  reported  so. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  up  under  arrest  several  times  for  stealing  ? — A. 

Witness.  Tubal  Hunt! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A*  I  believe  he  has.  I  don't  know  it  There  is  so  much  done  that  I 
am  not  really  aware  what  is  done.    I  think  he  has. 

Q.  ^Vhat  men  did  you  see  armed  around  the  polls  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion !~A.  There  was  a  good  many  who  had  pistols  there  that  I  saw.  I 
was  inside  referring  to  the  poll-list,  and  didn't  notice  it  particularly. 

Q.  Name  one.— »A.  I  can  name — there  is  Robert  Thomas,  also  Benja- 
min Barrows,  Captain  Barrows'  son. 

Q.  He  was  a  boy  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  not  a  voter  at  all ! — A.  Bobert  Thomas  is  a  boy. 

Q.  Mr.  Thomas's  son  ! — A.  A  man  that  voted.  He  was  a  voter  there. 
There  was  plenty  of  pistols  there. 

Q.  Plenty  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  plenty  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  the  par- 
ties who  came.    I  saw  pistols  as  they  passed  along. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  remember  them! — A.  I  had  heard,  and  that  was 
ibe  reason  I  looked — I  had  been  threatened. 

Q.  Had  you  a  pistol ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  carry  one.  I  bought  a 
pistol  in  1873,  when  a  man  threatened  my  life ;  paid  $17  for  it,  and  sold 
it  afterwards  for  $7.    I  have  not  carried  none  since. 

Q.  Had  not  colored  men  pistols  there  too  ! — A.  K  they  had  I  didn't 
see  them ;  they  had  them  concealed.  Those  were  the  i)erson8  I  seen. 
I  seen  them  there  at  night  when  we  were  counting  the  votes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please,  repeat  over  what  Lopez  said  to  you  about 
voting! — A.  I  staid  in  Bayou  Sara  Saturday  night  and  come  out  Sun- 
day, and  went  and  saw  him,  and  we  talked  about  politics ;  and  I  told 
him  that  I  was  a  free  man,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  as  I  felt  disposed, 
and  he  said,  "  We  will  show  you  about  that,  and  we  will  show  you  that 
every  damned  nigger  son  of  a  bitch  that  votes  the  republican  ticket  will 
be  killed,  and  every  man  who  accepts  office,  if  he  is  elected,  will  be 
killed."  I  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  and 
that  he  could  not  scare  me. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  that  time  ! — A.  Eobert  Percy  was  there,  and 
Harry  Smith,  and  my  motherin-law,  Jennie,  his  cook,  and  plenty  of 
colored  men  there;  and  even  colored  men  came  to  me  and  said,  "  You 
onght  not  to  talk  that  way  to  white  men,  for  they  will  kill  you  if  you 
don't  submit."    I  told  Mr.  Lopez  he  could  not  scare  me. 

Q.  That  was  on  Sunday,  you  say,  at  Lopez's  store  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
made  the  assertion  again  on  the  day  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara.  I  was  a- 
going  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  a  great  many  men  were  standing  there  talk- 
ing. I  think  it  was  on  a  Thursday.  They  had  a  public  meeting  on 
Thursday,  I  think,  and  I  were  going  there  that  time  that  Henderson, 
and  Mr.  Whittier  spoke,  I  think  on  Thursday,  and  I  was  going  down 
there  to  the  meeting — it  was  the  time — and  he  told  me  that  they  were 
tired  of  carpet-bag  rulings  and  were  not  going  to  stand  it  any  longer, 
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and  didn't  want  any  more  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  I  said  I 
didn't  like  this  kind  of  forcing  men  into  this  organization,  forcing  them 
into  the  club.  Said  I,  *^  That's  no  way,  to  force  us  to  vote  like  slaves." 
I  did  not  approve  of  that  at  all.  He  says,  ^^  You  can  go  and  vote  the 
republican  ticket  if  you  want  to,  and  if  you  do  you  will  be  sorry.  We 
will  kill  every  man  that  receives  the  nomination.'^ 

Q.  Lopez  said  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  made  that  remark. 

Q.  What  other  men  were  there  at  the  time  t — A.  Henry  Smith  and 
Billy  Gibbons  were  there  also. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ! — A.  He  lives  iu  the  place  I  reside  on. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  on  Monday  when  you  went  to  Lopez's  store  ? — 
A.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  little  after  sun-up ;  and  when  I  got  there  I 
found  these  men  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  going  tof — ^A.  To  Judge  Butler's.  He  sent  for 
me  to  come  over  there.    I  was  commissioner  of  election  at  that  [Kill. 

Q.  He  was  another  commissioner  of  election  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  third  I— A.  J.  J.  Wade. 

Q.  What  politics  were  they  f  Both  democrats,  I  suppose! — A.  Very 
conservative,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  they  were  men  who  would  credit 
the  colored  man  what  was  due  him ;  would  not  take  advantage  of  any- 
body. 

Q.  They  conducted  the  election  fairly! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  acted  as  gen- 
tlemen. 

Q.  All  the  way  through  t — A.  They  did. 

Q.  There  were  no  papers  made  out  and  signed  by  you  denouncing  the 
election  as  unfair,  was  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  did^it,  but 
was  afraid  to  do  it.  I  did  not  think  the  colored  men  voted  accordiug  to 
their  convictions.  Of  course  I  approve  of  the  action  of  Dr.  Wade  and 
Judge  Butler.  I  know  they  done  there  what  was  in  the  dis^cbarge  of 
their  duty. 

Q.  You  approved  of  their  action,  and  made  no  protest  against  the 
election  ! — ^A.  Not  there  I  did  not.    I  did  not  consider  it  safe. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  them  after  the  election  was  over  that  it  was  a 
fair  election  in  every  respect ! — A.  No ;  I  stated  so  far  aa  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  nothing  was  wrong  there.  In  the  discbarge  of  oar 
duties  everything  was  harmonious.  They  acted  as  gentlemen  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  them  after  the  election  was  over  that  it  was  in 
all  respects  a  fair  one  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tell  them  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  the  election  that  was  held  that  day  was  in  every 
respect  a  fair  election  iu  all  respects  ! — A.  I  didn't  know  what  was  done 
outside. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  them  that! — A.  In  the  house  it  was;  everything 
was  conducted  fair  and  square ;  but  outside  I  could  not  say  that  they 
did.  There  was  a  colored  man  who  was  refused  to  vote  the  republicau 
ticket  outside,  and  I  could  not  say,  consequently,  that  it  was  fair. 

Q.  You  and  Lopez  are  on  friendly  terms,  are  you  not ! — A.  Have 
been  all  the  while. 

Q.  Both  before  this  transaction  and  afterward  ! — A.  Ho  may  consider 
it  as  friendly,  but  I  suspected  him. 

Q.  Did  not  you  contiiiue  to  deal  with  him  ! — A.  I  never  dealt  with 
him.  I  don't  remember  of  spending  hardly  a  dollar  with  him.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.    I  consider  him  a  bad  man. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  ! — A.  I  had  a 
merchant  in  Bayou  Sara,  and  had  my  account,  and  didn't  care  to  be 
fooling  with  everybody  here  and  there  so  I  could  not  pay  anybody. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  because  he  woald  not  credit  you  f — ^A.  I  never  asked 
Lim  for  any. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  I  said  I  didn't  ask  for  any  last  year. 

Q.  You  had  asked  him  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  ask  him  for  credit  f— A.  About — ^let  us  see  when  I 
asked  him.  It  has  been  about  four  or  live  years  when  I  asked  him  for 
a  small  sum,  and  he  retidily  let  me  have  that,  about  a  dollar  or  two ; 
since  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  advanced  me  last  year,  and  I  don't  go  to  any- 
body else. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Lopez  ever  have  any  trouble  about  your  accounts  ? — 
A.  I  had  none  with  him.  He  can't  present  any  account  against  me. 
If  be  has  got  any  account  my  name  must  be  signed  to  prove  it,  and  I 
know  he  has  not  got  it 

Q.  You  say  it  was  after  sun-up  that  you  started  from  your  house,  and 
it  is  bow  far  from  Lopez's  store  f — ^A.  About  two  miles,  I  suppose,  from 
my  boose ;  maybe  two  and  a  quarter  or  maybe  two  miles. 

Q.  When  you  got  there  you  found  these  men  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  about  an  hour  after  sunrise! — A.  No ;  I  said  it 
was  after  sunup  when  I  started  from  my  house. 

Q.  And  it  is  two  miles  from  the  store  T — A.  It  was  before  breakfast, 
and  1  turned  back  and  got  my  breakfast. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  something  like  an  hour  by  the  sun  ? — A.  That 
or  about. 

Q.  About  that  t — ^A.  Between  that  and  two  hours.  I  do  not  know ;  I 
rode  along  very  slow,  and  1  caught  up  with  some  men  going  along 
tbere. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  f — A.  These  men  that  went  into  Mr. 
Lopez's  store,  and  he  told  me  that  he  said  to  them  that  he  would  vouch 
ior  me;  told  them  that  I  was  all  right. 

Q.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  you  t — A.  Only  one  of  them,  when 
I  went  in.  I  was  going  to  see  Judge  Butler,  and  I  put  on  a  clean  shirt 
and  clean  clothes,  and  had  a  little  cologne,  and  he  said,  '^  Umph,  that 
nigger  has  got  something  on  him."  He  said  that.  He  was  addressed 
by  them  as  being  the  captain.  « 

Q.  You  left  them  in  Lopez's  store! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  there  when 
I  went  in  the  store ;  when  I  went  they  were  there,  and  when  I  walked 
in  he  made  that  expression. 

Q.  What  expression! — A.  That  which  I  just  stated. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  expression ! — ^A.  I  said  I  had  some  cologne 
on  and  they  smelt  it  as  I  came  into  the  store,  and  he  spoke  and  said, 
'^  Umph,  that  nigger  has  got  something  on  that  stinks." 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  that  Lopez  vouched  for  you! — A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  before  this;  but  when  they  left  I  stopped  there,  talking,  and  he  saw 
I  was  scared,  and  said,  "They  ain't  going  to  hurt  you,  Spooner;  I  vouched 
for  you." 

Q.  You  met  some  of  them  before  you  got  to  Lopez's  store  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  said  I  caught  up  with  some  men,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Searcy. 

Q.  You  overtook  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  camped  there ! — A.  Because  they 
vere  there  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  camped  there  ! — A.  Their  horses  were 
hitched  by  the  store. 

Q.  Their  horses  wei:e  hitched  there  by  the  store!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  camped  there  the  night  before  ! — A. 
I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  night  before.  I  said  they  were  there 
when  I  got  there. 
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Q.  They  were  camped ;  yon  say  these  men  had  their  horses  hitched 
aroand  the  store  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  camp  you  speak  of! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  YoQ  overtook  some  men  going  to  the  store  as  you  were  walking  to 
Lopez's  store  f — A.  I  was  riding  also. 

Q.  YoQ  overtook  some  going  to  Lopez's  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  before  you  had  been  in  the  ston5 ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  overtook  them  did  you  pass  on  ? — A.  No ;  I  rode  on 
behind;  I  would  not  go  before  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  say  anything  to  you  before  this  man  made  the  re- 
mark to  you  in  the  store  i — A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  They  never,  in  any  way,  molested  or  threatened  you  ? — A.  Those 
gentlemen  ^  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  160  tickets  with  you  on  election-day — ^republi- 
can tickets  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  they  did  not  prevent  you  from  distributing  them,  did  they  f— 
A.  The  way  I  view  it 

Senator  McDonald.  Please  answer  that  question;  did  anybody  dis- 
turb you  from  distributing  the  tickets  f 

A.  Not  on  that  day,  they  did  not. 

Q.  1  am  asking  you  about  that  time! — A.  Precisely,  on  that  day  they 
did  not. 

Q.  On  that  day  they  did  not  ?— A.  Exactly,  they  did  not ;  but  if  yon 
will  let  me  state  why  I  did  not  I  will  tell  you. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  have  already  stated  that  in  that  long  speech 
some  time  ago. 

The  Witness.  I  said  I  had  them  there. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  didn't  say  why  he  didn't  distribute  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  man  who  had  his  tickets  taken  away  from  him ; 
what  was  his  name  f — A.  This  was — I  don't  know  his  name ;  he  was 
sent  out  from  Bayou  Sara,  from  Mr.  Weber's ;  he  staid  at  Webei's 
a  while.    He  was  sent  out  with  these  tickets  and  was  run  away. 

Q.  He  was  t — A.  I  understood  so ;  I  was  told  about  it ;  I  did  not  see 
it  myself. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Colored  men  there. 

Q.  What  colored  men  told  you  that  this  man  was  run  away  from 
there  !  Give  me  the  names  of  some. — A.  My  brother  was  one  who  toltl 
me. 

Q.  What's  his  name  ! — ^A.  Ambrose  Spooner. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  some  other! — ^A.  I  think  I  had  plenty  of  men 
speak  to  me  5  I  do  not  think  of  the  men;  he  did  not  come  to  the  poll. 

Q.  Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question! — A.  I  seed  plenty  to  prove  that 
the  man  was  run  away  from  there. 

Q.  You  can't  give  me  any  other  name  but  this  one  !— A.  I  was  toUl 
by  themselves  all  the 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  ofany  other  man  than  this  one! — A.  Every- 
thing I  said 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  other  name  of  any  person  but  this  one!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  the  name. 

Q.  Give  it. — ^A.  This  same  man  who  brought  the  tickets,  his  name 
is — if  I  can  think — the  same  man  that  brought  the  tickets  in  Bayoa 
Sara  told  me  that  he  was  run  away  from  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ! — ^A.  I  cannot  remember  his  name.  I  know 
the  man  when  I  see  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  Describe  him  by  any  other  means  you  caD, 
where  he  lives  or A.  On  (Jordon  Smith's  place. 
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Q.  Toa  say  he  had  been  living  with  Weber! — A.  No,  sirj  he  went 
from  there ;  stopped  there  in  town. 

Senator  McMillan.  May  I  suggest  his  name! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  McMillan.  Was  his  name  Enaory! — A.  Valentine  Emory, 
that  was  the  man. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  was  tried  for  perjury,  was  be  not! — A.  No, 
ar;  not  as  I  know  of.    If  he  was,  I  am  not  aware  of  it;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  indicted  for  i)erjury  ? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  took  the  tickets  out  and  told  you  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  one  else  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  compelled  him  to  leave! — A.  He  did  not  say. 
The  white  men,  he  said.  He  was  not  acquainted  there,  and  did  not 
know  any.  He  said  they  were  white  men  who  run  him  away  from 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  it  at  the  polls! — A.  I  did  not  see  him 
until  I  got  to  Bayou  Sara.    The  man  left,  and  did  not  get  to  the  polls. 

Q.  So  he  was  not  there  at  the  precinct  at  all — at  the  polling-place ; 
he  was  not  there! — ^A.  No,  sir;  did  not  get  to  the  precinct  at  all. 

Q.  He  had  been  turned  back,  according  to  his  story,  before  he  got 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  have  stated,  I  did  not  see  the  man  himself, 
I  only  heard ;  I  was  informed.  I  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  only 
what  I  knew  and  could  substantiate. 

Q.  Was  not  Isaac  Vessel  one  of  the  men  charged  with  belonging  to 
this  conspiracy  to  kill  certain  men  !  Was  he  not  charged  with  being  in 
Uiat  conspiracy  ! — A.  I  think  he  was. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  charged  that ;  were  they  white  men  or*colored  men  ! — ^A. 
White  men  charged  them  with  it. 

Q.  After  these  whippings  and  shootings  and  murders,  they  always 
charged  these  colored  men  with  stealing  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  heard 
of  them  being  charged  until  these  things  took  place. 

Q.  And  this  charge  was  made  by  these  white  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
head  bull-dozers ;  the  leaders  of  it,  I  might  say. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Isaac  Mitchell,  and  the  Senator  asked  you  something 
in  regard  to  his  being  a  weak-minded  and  inoffensive  man.  What  do 
joa  mean  by  his  being  weak-minded j  that  he  had  no  sense;  that  he 
was  an  imbecile ;  anything  of  that  kind  ! — A.  I  meant  that  be  was  a 
kind  of  weak-minded ;  not  educated ;  not  bright  views  as  more  educated 
men.  But  he  knew  what  his  interest  was.  He  always  spoke  free  for 
the  defense  of  the  republican  party.  Said  he  was  a  republican,  and 
voted  that  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  was  not  educated,  but  a  true  re- 
publican. He  was  a  good,  honorable  man,  and  never  interfered  with 
any  one. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  that  talked  as  if  he  had  not  his  senses  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  always  spoke  up  to  me  very  straight  as  a  man. 

Q.  Then  he  was  merely  an  inoffensive  man,  not  informed,  unedu- 
cated!—A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  were  going  on  to  say  in  your  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
in  regard  to  the  witnesses — in  regard  to  Isaac  Mitchell's  murderers  being 
carried  away  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  reason  why  they  were  carried  away. — A.  I  heard  they 
were  carried  away  for  safety,  and  at  any  time  so  that  they  could  have 
them  between  the  trial  and  the  investigation  of  the  murder  of  Isaac 
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Mitchell }  so  that  they  would  be  produced.    It  was  ramored  that  they 
would  be  killed,    l^hey  said  they  were  carried  away  for  that  puq>o«e. 

Q.  This  Captain  Barrow  that  you  have  spoken  of;  I  believe  yoa  said 
he  was  a  white  man  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  an  active  politician  in  that  section  of  the  country  ? — A. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Q.  In  regard  to  Tubal  Hunt,  you  stated  that  you  heard  that  he  was 
charged  with  stealing;  what  was  that?— A.  1  heard  after  he  was 
whipped ;  I  never  heard  before  he  was  whipped.  He  was  charged  with 
stealing  corn  ;  but  they  say  not  whipped  for  stealing  corn,  but  because 
he  said  he  was  a  republ'can  and  would  die  a  republican,  and  would  not 
join  the  democratic  club. 

Q.  Who  charged  him  with  stealing? — A.  A  white  man  only. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  prosecuted  in  the  courts  for 
stealing! — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  men  who  were  engaged  in 
these  outrages  against  him  were  ever  prosecuted  for  that  offense  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  went  at  night  and  did  it,  and  even  the  colored  people  did 
not  know  them  ;  they  were  disguised. 

Q.  You  say  Lopez  told  you  he  had  vouched  for  you,  that  you  were 
all  right,  to  the  crowd  of  men  there  ! — A.  He  didn't  tell  me  until  after 
they  had  dispersed. 

Q.  In  what  tone  or  manner  did  this  captain,  or  the  man  who  was 
addressed  as  captain,  speak  to  you  in  reference  to  the  perfumery  you 
had  used;  was  it  in  a  playful,  in  A  gentlemanly  manner,  or  in  an 
insulting  manner  f — ^A.  He  looked  at  me  with  public  contempt,  and  I 
looked  at  him 

Q.  He  intended  it  as  an  insult  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  intended  it  as  such 
and  done  it  as  such.  I  considered  I  had  as  much  right  as  he  had,  and 
didn't  put  it  on  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  him. 

Q.  You  were  then  on  your  road  to  meet  Judge  Butler  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  commissioners  of  election  t — ^A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  tickets  and  did  not  distribute  them  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  on  Sunday  night  on  the  5th  of  November 
there  was  a  procession  of  men  who  approached  my  house  and  came  as 
far  as  Mr.  Robert  H.  Percy's  house  to  call  on  me,  and  told  him  they 
were  going  to  give  him  a  call,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  taken  my 
part  and  told  them  that  I  was  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow ;  that  I  never 
interfered  with  anybody,  never  acted  bad,  and  never  did  anybody  any 
harm.  They  took  his  word,  and  they  would  not  interfere  with  me ; 
thought  I  was  all  right,  and  therefore  they  taken  his  word  and  did  not 
come  there.  They  were  coming  on  to  give  me  a  call ;  therefore,  it  ter- 
rified and  frightened  me  so,  seeing  that  these  men  were  coming  there 
for  that  purpose  because  I  would  not  join  and  vote  with  them ;  and  I 
considered,  as  he  says  he  told  me  that  he  vouched  for  me  that  I  would 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  was  all  right.  And  after  that  they 
were'coming  there  for  that  purpose,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
me  to  show  these  tickets.  I  was  told  that — I  was  informed — on  the 
day  of  election.  Therefore  I  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  safe  for 
me  to  show  any  of  the  tickets  that  day. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  do  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  it  safe. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  that  this  man  Valentine  Emory  was  stopped 
from  coming  there  with  republican  tickets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  state  what  you  heard  of  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  that 
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matter. — A.  Mr.  Weber  gave  me  one  handred  and  fifty,  and  told  me 
toaendoQt  for  some  more  if  I  needed  them,  but  I  did  not  need  any  more, 
a»  I  did  not  distribute  them.  And  during  the  day  as  I  heard  a  man 
came  in  with  republican  ticket^s  and  was  run  off  by  the  white  people  and 
retarned  to  Bayou  Sara.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  he  went  back  to  Bayou 
Sara,  and  when  I  seen  him  he  told  me  that  some  white  men  had  run 
him  off. 

Q.  State  what  he  informed  you  of  the  circumstances,  and  what  they 
(lid.— A  The3^  did  it  outside  of  the  lodge.  There  is  a  church  located 
there  and  inclosed,  and  he  was  outside  of  the  bars,  and  they  came  out- 
side there  and  examined  all  the  colored  men^s  tickets  as  they  came 
along,  and  they  stopped  him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  spy,  and  would  not  let  him  come  up  there.  And  of  course  he 
considered  it  dangerous,  and  he  had  to  leave  and  go  back  to  Bayou 
Sara,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  the  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there  that  day  ? — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Are  yoo  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Why  did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  Because  I  were 
told  if  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  I  would  be  killed.  And  to  prove 
the  matter  they  were  coming  to  that  house  that  night  for  that  purpose, 
aod  Mr.  Percy  had  to  vouch  for  me. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  voted  at  that  poll  that  day  ? — 
A.  One. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  join  in  any  protest  at  the  time  of  the  returns 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  fair  election.  Why  did  you  not  do  sol — A, 
Because  I  didn't  consider  it  safe  for  me  to  do  so.  I  came  in  Bayou 
Sara  after  the  election  and  told  Mr.  Weber,  1  think,  that  the  people 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  as  they  pleased,  and  if  they  had  we  would 
have  carried  the  ward. 

Q.  Was  th*»t  your  belief? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  conscientious  belief 
we  would  have  carried  that  ward  if  the  white  people  had  not  forced 
them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  because  the  last  election,  also,  every 
man  would  vote  the  republican  ticket  to  a  man. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  didn't  make  a  protest  at  that  time! — A.  Be- 
cause it  was  not  safe.  I  did  not  consider,  after  being  threatened  by 
these  men,  even  if  I  did  not  vote  with  them,  I  was  to  be  visited,  and, 
therefore,  I  did  not  consider  it  safe. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  white  men  about  the  house  when  you  were 
counting  votes  that  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was.  I  did  not  stay 
there  myself  all  night.  I  looked  at  them  as  deliberately  as  I  would  look 
at  that  desk  right  there. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  yon  did  not  make  a  protest  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  knew  it  was  not  safe  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  concurred  in  the  statement  that  the  conduct  of  the  election 
by  the  commissioners  was  all  regular  ! — A.  *  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  democratic  votes  were  polled  at  that  poll  at  the 
last  election,  do  you  remember  ! — A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  f — A.  One. 

Q.  In  1874,  how  many  democratic  votes  were  polled  at  that  poll,  if 
you  remember  f — A.  I  cannot  remember.  I  know  the  republicans  carried 
it  by  a  handsome  majority.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  democratic 
vote  was. 

Q.  Can  yoa  tell  about ! — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  only 

Q.  About  what  majority  had  the  republicans  at  thiit  poll  in  1874  f 
—A  I  would  not  like  to  guess  about  it.    But  I  knowed  they  carried  it 
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by  a  handsome  majority.  There  was  a  very  conservative  feeh'ng  ex- 
isted between  the  white  and  colored  people. 

Q.  Over  a  hundred  or  not,  do  yon  know  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
a  hundred.  It  may  have  been  ;  I  have  forgotten  entirely  about  that. 
It  may  have  been  a  hundred  or  more ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  handred. 

Q.  But  you  say  it  was  a  considerable  majority. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  yonr  other  commissioners  there  that  the 
people  didn't  have  a  chance  to  vote  as  they  pleased? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  it  to  ! — A.  To  Judge  Butler  and  Dr. Wade;  told 
them  that  morning  I  did  not  approve  this  bull-dozing  and  shootiug  and 
killing  that  was  going  on  with  the  democratic  party  to  make  them  vote 
the  democratic  ticket.    1  didn't  think  it  was  right. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  returned  the  vote  of  the  election  as  being 
fair  that  you  said  the  parties  could  not  vote  as  they  pleased!  Please 
answer. — A.  I  will  answer  any  question  that  is  put  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  these  three  commissioners  anything  about  it? — ^A, 
!No,  sir;  because  I  approved  the  conduct  of  them  as  commissioners  and 
in  discharge  of  their  duty  that  day. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  say  anything  at  all  about  the  people  not  being 
able  to  vote  as  they  pleased? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  day,  bat  I  told 
them  the  next  day. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  the  next  day?— A.  Judge  Butler  and  Judge 
W^de,  that  I  did  not  approve  of  this  bull-dozing  course. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  a^ked  if 
you  told  any  one  there  the  next  day  that  the  people  did  not  have  an 
opporrnnity  tovote  as  they  pleased,  and  who  did  you  tell? 

The  WiTiNisss.  I  told  as  a  general  thing  throughout  the  parish  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  I  did  not  coutine  myself 
to  that  ward  ejitirely,  because  the  way  the  bull-dozers  had  driven  the 
people  [  was  obliged  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  I  told  them. 

Q.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  outrages  do  you  think  the  colored  people 
would  have  voted  the  democratic  tickets  for  the  local  offices  ? — A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q  But  on  account  of  the  bull-dozing  ? — A.  They  would  have  voted  it 
but  because  they  were  trying  to  compel  them. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  good  many  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican 
ticket  in  that  parish? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  that  parish  ? — A*  I  do 
not  think  it  was. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  a  larger  vote  was  polled  ? — A.  In  1872  1  think 
a  larger  vote  was  polled.    I  think  it  were. 

Q.  You  think  the  vote  in  1872  was  larger  than  this  last  election^  ? — ^A. 
I  think  that  a  great  many  colored  people  voted  before  that  did  not  vote 
last  election. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  name  of  any  colored  man  in  your  ward  who 
voted  at  the  former  election  who  did  not  vote  at  this? — A.  In  our  ward, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  around,  they  voted  because  fhey  had  to  come 
up  and  join  the  club  and  had  to  come  up  and  vote. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  will  see  how  this  is  when  we  come  to  yoor 
ward. 

Witness.  Plenty  of  them  told  me  that  they  did  not  want  to  vote. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  man  in  your  ward  who  joined  the  democratic 
club,  who  told  you  he  did  not  want  to  do  it,  but  had  to  join  them  tbroogh 
fear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Give  the  names. — A.  John  Dake,  who  lives  on  Burrow's  place,  is 
one. 

Q.  Give  another. — A.  Esseck  Whitaker. 

Q.  Name  another  one. — ^A.  Colbert  Washinp:ton,  William  Davis,  Bob 
Nevils,  Israel  Fields,  Allen  Whitaker,  Jack  Whitaker,  Richard  Gray, 
Jack  Manson. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  name  any  others! — A.  I  think  of  another  name  that 
was  a  delegate.     I  think  his  first  name  was  William. 

Q.  One  of  the  delegates! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  think  of  the  names; 
there  were  plenty  others,  but  I  cannot  think  of  their  names. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  more! — A.  I  know  the  men,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  their  names  fairly, 

Q.  You  know  their  names,  don't  you ;  you  say  that  you  know  nearly 
every  man  throughout  the  parish! — A.  Certainly,  I  know  them  all  by 
sight,  and  am  personally  acquainted  with  many,  and  those  I  mentioned 
I  had  private  conversation  with  them,  and  they  expressed  their  public 
sentiments  to  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  if  they  are  public  or  private.  I  am  asking  you 
about  their  names! — A.  I  can  give  the  names  of  others  that  did  not  join 
the  club  that  voted  the  ticket. 

Q.  lam  asking  you  for  those  who  joined  the  democratic  clubs  through 
fear  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
did  not  join  it  but  through  fear! 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  those  who  did  join  the  clubs. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  you  can  remember  any  other  names,  give  them. 

A.  I  cannot  remeiut)er  their  names,  but  1  can  give  you  twenty  or  thirty 
who  did  not  join  the  club  who  had  to  vote  the  ticket. 

Q.  You  say  over  a  hundred  i>eople  belonged  to  the  club;  about  one 
handred  and  seventy-five  belonged  to  the  club? — A.  Yes,  sir;  did  I 
give  Israel  Fields  and  Bob  Fields  !  They  belonged  to  the  club.  That  is 
anothnr,  Bayley  Tingle,  and  Alex.  Fields,  and  George  Allen. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  more  f — A.  Beverly  Allen. 

Q.  This  Bayley  Tingle,  was  he  the  boy  who  belonged  to  Governor 
Wickliffe  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  When  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  dem- 
ocratic club  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  He  told  me  right 
there  at  the  election  that  he  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  will  tell  you  so  if 
you  want  him. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  the  tenth  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  has  been  voting  the  democratic  ticket  for 
years  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  1  know  he  has  always  been  a  republican. 

Q.  Didn't  he  vote  the  democratic  ticket  for  years  past! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  always  taken  him  to  be  a  republican,  and  I  suppose  he  voted  the  re- 
pablican  ticket,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
think  it  was  safe. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  or  afterward,  he  told  you  he  was  com- 
pelled to  join  the  democratic  club  ! — A.  He  had  told  me,  I  believe,  a 
month  or  two  before  that. 

Q.  That  he  had  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  through  fear!  At  what 
place  does  he  live  ! — ^A.  On  Colonel  Walshe's,  on  the  plantation  formerly 
owned  by  John  Scott  Smith. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  your  parish  vote.    Do 
yoQ  remember  what  the  registration  was  in  1876,  and  the  vote  there  of 
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the  white  people  last  year — this  last  registration  T — A.  Yes ;  somewhere 
about  that. 

Q.  How  many  colored  f 

Senator  McMillan.  May  I  suggest  to  him  as  to  the  number  of  regis 
tration  f 

Senator  McDonald.  If  it  is  in  the  table  you  might  as  well  read  it 
from  the  table. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  vote  in  your  parish,  democrat  and  repuWi- 
can,  in  1874  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  remember ;  but  I  know  that  the  re- 
publicans carried  by  a  handsome  majority. 

Q.  Moucure  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  treasurer! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Dubuclet  the  republican  treasurer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  what  the  vote  was  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Senator  McMillan.  Moncure,  the  democrat,  had  501,  and  the  repub- 
lican had  1,358  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L.  T.  COTTON. 

L.  T.  Cotton  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Were  you  born  and  raised  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  last  election,  November,  1876!— 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  what  i)oll! — A.  At  the  Brick  Church,  tenth  ward. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  the  colored  men  of  your  parish  being  told 
that  they  would  be  discharged  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket?— A. 
Most  I  know  about  it,  during  the  summer-season,  on  a  Sunday,  we  were 
all  going  to  me»tiug,  and  Captain  John  J.  Barrow  met  some  of  the  boys— 
that  was  the  first  start  of  this  constant  noise  in  the  parish  about  Yotiog, 
It  was  along  during  the  summer  I  first  heard  of  it.  I  was  at  home;  the 
boys  told  me  about  it  when  they  came  in.  They  met  Captain  John  Bar- 
row, and  he  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  join  this  club  and  vote 
with  them  this  time ;  that  if  they  didn't  agree  to  join  and  vote  with  him 
"they  would  6ud  the  whole  quarters  of  Greenwood  some  night  as  Pleas- 
ant liill  was.'' 

Finally  we  didn't  take  much  notice — I  didn't;  I  was  no  politician  at 
the  time.  I  didn't,  and  concluded  that  I  would  go  to  work  and  make 
my  crop,  i  didu-t  expect  any  such  thing  as  that,  but  he  said  if  tbey 
didn't  they  would  find  "  the  whole  quarter  of  Greenwood  as  Pleasaut 
Hill  was."  How  that  was  I  didn't  know;  I  just  stated  what  they  said; 
I  heard  it. 

And  they  came  out  about  a  week  after  that  and  was  consulting,  and 
we  were  consulted  about  going  over  to  join.  I  told  them  I  didn't  know 
how  it  would  be.  Finally,  after  about  a  week,  he  said — at  least  the 
agent  of  the  place,  or  sub-agent,  Mr.  Miller,  and  had  gathered  them  up, 
all  up  in  the  quarters  one  night,  and  said  every  man  had  to  come  and 
sign  his  hand  to  the  list ;  that  they  would  join  this  conservative  party 
and  have  to  vote.  Lvery  man  who  didn't  sign  his  hand,  he  conld  not 
protect  them.  The  bull  dozers,  the  regulators — at  least  that  is  what 
they  call  them — would  come  to  visit  them,  and  every  man  who  came  and 
signed  his  name  to  that  list  should  be  protected. 

Myself  and  several  others,  twelve  of  us — I  could  call  the  names,  per 
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haps,  if  I  had  a  little  while,  bat  I  will  make  my  remarks  brief— twelve 
of  as  woald  not  join.  My  father  met  me  on  the  road;  he  weut  up  to 
join ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  didn't  like  any  disturbance,  of  course,  or 
any  trouble,  and  he  wanted  to  see  me  join.  I  told  him  I  would  not ; 
a  man  must  come  and  ask  me  if  he  wanted  me ;  could  not  try  to  bully 
me,  bat  ask  me ;  I  would  leave  home  rather  than  to  be  made  to  join ; 
J  woald  mu  away.    That  was  my  word  to  my  father. 

Then  when  we  went  to  the  quarters  the  boys  all  signed,  and  I  rode 
bj.  I  would  not  notice  what  they  was  doiug ;  they  was  signing,  but  I 
woald  not  notice  them,  and  went  on. 

lo  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  nights  after  that  the  agent  of  the  place 
said  he  had  missed  some  corn,  and  he  was  going  to  get  the  regulators 
to  come  and  prosecute  those  who  had  his  corn. 

Finally  he  went  ofif,  and  he  says  some  one  told  him  he  heard  the  ques- 
tion asked  a  while  ago.  Some  one  told  him  that  Demus  Williams  had 
taken  his  com  and  Woodford  ftuth  had  hauled  it  to  the  place  of  Mr. 
Lopez  and  sold  the  corn  to  Mr.  Lopez,  and  he  went  to  get  the  regulators 
to  Demus  for  taking  and  for  Woodford  for  hauling  it  for  him.  Finally 
the  regulators  came  that  night  ^  I  think  it  was  the  third  night  in  May. 
Senator  McDonald.  Who  was  charged  with  hauling  the  corn  f 
A.  Woodford  Ruth.  They  went  to  get  Woodford  Ruth,  and  I  found 
myself  and  Jubal  Hunt  visited  at  the  same  time ;  not  for  anything  that 
we  did,  but  simply  because  we  would  not  join  that  list.  They  had  taken 
Woodford  Ruth  at  the  same  time,  Demus  Williams,  aud  Jubal  Hunt, 
and  went  to  my  house  for  me,  and  I  was  not  there ;  and  they  broke 
down  the  door  when  I  didn't  come  out,  but  I  was  not  there,  aud  they 
coald  not  catch  me,  and  they  go  to  my  father's  house  and.  break  down 
his  door  hunting  for  me,  but  could  not  catch  me ;  I  was  not  there  ^  about 
one  o'clock  at  night  that  was. 

And  they  had  taken  Jubal  Hunter,  and  Woodford  Ruth,  and  Demus 
Williams  up  I  reckon  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  my  house. 
My  house  is  the  last  house  on  the  quarters.  I  was  outside,  and  they 
had  taken  them  on  up  above  my  house,  and  commenced  whipping  this 
Jobal  Hunter,  and  whipped  Jubal  Hunter.  He  is  quite  a  stout  fellow, 
stouter  than  I  was.  This  Demus  Williams  could  not  hold  his  feet,  so  his 
feet  got  away,  and  with  that  Demus  let  him  have  a  blow  with  the  straps, 
gin-^nds,  and  he  thought  that  was  too  hard,  aud  he  done  this  to  Jubal 
flanter  let  him  have  his  foot,  and  they  dragged  him  around  on  the  road, 
and  there  was  a  corn-field  close  by,  and  he  jumped  around  and  broke 
into  the  corn-field  and  would  not  stay,  and  there  was  blaze  after  blaze, 
fifteen  or  twenty  times,  right  after  him. 

Q.  Blaze  of  what! — A.  Winchester  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  pistols, 
[laughing.]  Finally,  I  understood  when  Demus  got  away,  after  he  run, 
after  that  they  took  Woodford  Ruth  down  and  whipped  him,  the  one 
that  was  accused  of  hauling,  and  Demus  Williams  who  stol^  it.  Hunter 
was  a  poor  inoffensive  fellow,  aud  they  whipped  him  for  nothing,  because 
he  had  done  nothing,  I  suppose.  He  was  accused  of  nothing;  he  was 
whipped  because  he  would  not  put  his  hand  and  join  the  list;  he 
would  not  sign  his  hand  and  vote  for  it,  and  they  were  after  me  because 
1  would  not  join  the  same  day.  Woodford  Ruth  and  Demus  Williams, 
the  way  they  whipped  those  two  boys  was  scandalous ;  they  had  to 
grease  themselves  and  ain't  well  yet.  They  told  Woodford  Ruth  and 
Jubal  Hunter  to  tell  me.  Judge  Cotton,  to  come  to  Capt.  John  Barrows 
to-morrow  and  join  that  list,  and  if  be  dou't  they  would  visit  him ;  they 
woald  come  there  and  get  me  and  regulate  me;  that  was  the  answer 
they  left  with  them  boys,  and  told  them  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  go  with 
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Capt  John  Barrows  and  join  that  list.  I  ain*t  no  man  to  tell  anything 
but  t'he  truth  all  the  way  'long.  Then  the  next  day  I  felt  some  trouble 
would  come.  They  would  have  got  me  that  night  if  £  had  staid 
there.  I  told  the  man  I  was  at  work  with  to  let  me  go  home  ;  I  felt 
trouble  in  my  mind.  I  had  to  go  to  town  that  day  if  my  brother 
would  go  with  me.  Finally  I  started  home,  and  I  felt  so  uneasy  I  told 
him  I  thought  I  would  oversleep  myself,  if  1  went  home,  my  time  for 
working  that  day,  and  I  would  get  a  chance  to  go  on  the  wagon  with 
ray  brother ;  I  thought  to  let  my  time  rest.  He  said  he  was  going  lie- 
fore  day,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  with  him  ;  I  might  oversleep  myself. 
That  is  the  excuse  I  gave  myself;  that  is  the  way  I  qualitied  my  mind, 
because  I  felt  troubled.  Finally,  I  wont  to  my  brother's,  and  that  is  how 
they  missed  me  that  night,  and  they  came  for  me  and  broke  0[>en  my 
door  of  my  house,  but  I  was  not  there,  and  they  wegt  to  my  father's 
house  and  broke  open  his  door  and  struck  him  on  the  face  with  a  pistol- 
several  of  them  did ;  poor  old  critter  that  he  was — thiukiug  it  was  me; 
but  they  did  not  get  me,  because  I  was  at  my  brother's  house. 

Next  day  I  goes  up  to  the  house  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Miller;  says  I, 
"  What  is  this  going  on  for  I"  I  was  very  angry.  I  am  a  very  hasty- 
tempered  man  ;  they  all  know  it  at  home.  I  goes  to  his  house  and  says, 
"What  is  this;  what  for  the  regulators  have  come  for  me!  I  have 
never  stole  anything  at  all  from  you."  He  said,  *'  Judge,  I  never  heard 
ol  your  stealing  anything  at  all."  I  says,  ''  Why  you  bring  regulators 
here  for  to  break  into  my  house ;  why  dou't  you  catch  thase  who  have 
been  stealing  taking  corn  and  all  those  sort  of  things  ;  why  you  brin;: 
them  for  me ;  what  for  !"  He  says,  "  They  didn't  come  for  you  for 
stealing,  but  about  politics."  '•  I  am  no  politician ;  I  am  a  planter,  mak- 
ing my  property ;  I  intend  to  go  on  to  make  my  crops,  my  harvests : "  that 
is  the  word  I  used — "  harvests."  "  Everybody  knows  wiio  I  am.  I  'teud 
to  my  business;  I  don't  have  no  talk  with  nobody ;  I  'tend  to  my  busi- 
ness. I  have  my  way  and  I  want  no  man  to  come  and  interfere  with 
me,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  protect  me."  He  says,  "  Stop  and  listea 
to  what  I  have  to  say."  I  says,  "  I  will  stop  to  hear  you;'''  anil  he  says, 
u  They  was  after  you  merely  because  they  heard  that  you  should  say  that 
you  would  die  a  republican." 

I  said  I  heard  that  myself;  they  sent  back  to  me  they  heard  I  said  I 
would  die  a  republican,  and  they  wanted  to  give  me  a  chance  to  die  a  re- 
publican that  night.  I  said  they  told  me  to  go  over  and  join ;  Mr.  Barrows 
sent  word  by  Woodford  Kuth,  and  I  says,  "  Why  should  I  go  there!" 
I  says,  the  men  in  that  club  were  against  me ;  they  tried  to  drive  and 
force  me,  that  is  what  was  the  matter ;  I  didn't  want  to  be  done  that 
way ;  I  would  rather  die,  I  said ;  1  would  not  go  to  Barrows ;  I  didn't 
like  him,  and  I  didn't  care  to  see  him  ;  I  didn't  speak  to  him  and  be 
didn't  spejvk  to  me;  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him;  but  apiwint 
a  meeting  anywhere  else  but  Mr.  Barrows's. 

I  have  invested  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  it  is  gone, 
and  I  will  have  to  go  at  the  same  time;  all  must  go  with  me,  but  if  I 
can  get  a  man  to  give  me  ten  dollars,  anybody  can  take  my  property, 
and  I  will  leave  the  country.  I  didn't  believe  in  being  forced  to  do 
anything  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

This  Mr.  Miller  said,  "Judge,  you  better  go  to  work,  and  go  over 
to  Barrows,  and  I  will  go  with  you."  I  says,  "  If  you  go  with  me 
I  will  go."  I  concluded  then  I  would  go;  I  says  to  him,  "  If  yoa  go 
with  me  I  will  go."  I  says,  "  I  am  too  dirty,  just  oat  of  the  field  work- 
ing, and  I  will  go  up  and  get  some  clean  clothes,  get  a  hat,  get  my  horse, 
and  we  will  ride;"  and  I  put  a  saddle  on  my  horse  and  rode  on  down  to 
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the  qaarters  with  him ;  I  got  my  pants,  and  got  a  coat  and  hat  and 
went  over  to  Mr.  Barrows's.  In  going  along  to  Mr.  Banrovvs's,  Mr.  Miller 
sayvsto  Die,  said  he,  "I  am  migh:y  proud  they  didn't  catch  yvw  last 
uigbt."  I  asked, "  Why  I  They  wouldn't  have  done  me  as  they  did  those 
Iwys ;  I  have  not  been  doing  nothing  to  nobody.''  He  says,  "  O,  they 
would  have  done  you  worse  than  Jubal  Hunter,  or  thjin  Woodford 
liutb."  Says  I,  "They  would  have  whipped  me  woree — why  !"  And  he 
siiys, "  Becaase  you  are  a  bigger  man  than  Jubal  Hunter."  I  says, 
^^Tbat  is  a  mistake;  he  is  a  taller  man  than  I  am,  and  fifty-two  pounds 
bigger  than  I  am."  I  understood  what  he  was  talking,  but  I  played  off 
green,  you  know. 

Aud,  finally,  when  we  got  to  Mr.  Barrows'  he  hitched  his  horse  and 
went  in  and  told  him  I  was  out  there  and  wanted  to  see  him.  He  came 
out  with  one  of  these  cow-hides  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  a  mighty  nota- 
ble man  for  playing,  cutting  men  over  the  back  with  a  whip.  He 
knowed  I  didn't  like  that  and  would  not  take  it.  I  suppose  that  he  did 
it  to  get  up  a  fuss  with  me. 

Mr.  Barrows  came  out  and  commenced  cutting  me  over  the  shoulder, 
and  I  spoke  up  and  I  said,  "  Don't  do  that ;  yon  know  that  I  am  no  man 
to  be  played  with,  and  <lou't  joke  and  don't  play ;"  says,  *'  I  came  here 
to  'tend  to  business  and  I  want  to  'tend  to  my  business  and  go."  And 
I  says  to  him,  ^^  I  don't  like  the  bulldozing."  And  he  says  to  me  to 
talk  on.  He  said,  "  You  are  a  great  republican."  Mr.  Barrows  said 
tbat.  I  says,  ''I  ain't  no  great  republican,  bnt  I  am  that  and  nothing 
else.  I  take  a  man  if  he  is  on  the  right,  and  I  won't  turn  that  far  out  of 
tbe  way  tp  do  a  man  no  harm,  and  I  won't  do  anything  for  any  man  that 
is  no  profit  to  me."  That  is  what  I  said  to  him.  He  says  to  me,  "  Well, 
you  just  have  to  leave  that  or  you  can't  stay  here.  What  I  want  to 
say  to  you  is,  you  got  to  leave  that  God  damn  republican  party,  you 
God  damn  chuckle-headed  son  of  a  bitch,  or  I  will  sweep  you  from  the 
lace  of  the  earth."  I  says,  "  That  sort  of  talk  don't  do  me;  I  am  a  man ; 
talk  to  mo  as  if  a  man,  and  I  will  give  you  satisfaction,  because  I  don't 
curse  anybody,  and  I  believe  you  should  do  as  you  wish  to  be  done  by." 
Aud  then  he  jumped  after  me  and  cotched  me  under  the  throat  and 
grupped  me  and  give  me  one  or  tw^o  knocks.  I  had  to  take  it,  and  Mr. 
Miller  sat  right  there  (the  agent  of  the  place  I  was  working  on)  and 
didn't  dare  to  say  a  word.    Then  I  had  to  take  that  from  him. 

Mr.  Barrows  then  said,  *' You  got  to  sign  this  roll."  "  Don't  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  a  roll  now ;  I  will  answer  you  after  a  little  time  for 
consideration."  "  By  God,  you  sign  that  roll  now,  to-day,  or  leave  this 
parish,  or  I  will  sweep  yon  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;"  that  is  what  Mr. 
Barrows  said  to  me.  I  says,  *'  That  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  you  want 
to  make  me  come  your  way."  "Yes,  by  God ;  I  will  make  you.  I  asked 
you  to  join  and  vote  for  this  ticket  last  fall,  and  now,  by  God,  you  have 
to  come  along,  or,  God  damn  you,  I  will  sweep  you  from  the  face  of  the 
earth."  That  was  his  language.  Said  1  here,  I  had  never  said  noth- 
ing, but  1  thought  I  could  get  some  money  to  day,  and  if  I  can  get  money 
enough — I  was  very  well  satisfied,  as  I  saw  what  was  going  to  occur  be- 
tween this  and  tbe  morning — I  would  send  you  word  to  put  my  name 
on  the  list.  I  went  to  my  crop,  to  mine  and  my  father's,  where  he  had 
his  field  and  I  had  mine — he  had  one  hero  and  I  had  one  there — and  I 
picked  and  gathered  out  of  the  crop — he  had  his  out  of  it — and  carried 
his  and  I  mine ;  that  is  the  way  we  worked ;  I  said,  "  Father,  here,  give 
ine  ten  dollars — I  owe  Mr.  J.  F.  Irving  fifty  dollars ;  give  me  ten  dollars 
and  take  my  crop,  and  if  I  don't  get  back  in  time" — I  met  Mr.  Irving 

that  day— and  I  says,  "  I  got  plenty  of  property  here  that  will  bring 
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you  that  money  any  day ;  I  can't  stay  here ;  I  ain't  allowed  to  stay ;  I  see 
what  is  going  to  occur  in  this  parish  at  this  election,  and  I  am  going  to 
get  away."  My  father  said,  "  Here,  I  can't  do  without  5 on;  I  will  go 
over  and  see  the  captain  myself;"  that  was  my  father;  my  father  is  aa 
old  man,  no  one  knows  his  age,  bat  he  was,  I  know,  52  or  53  ;  he  can 
always  go  and  talk  to  the  white  people ;  he  concluded  he  would  go  over 
and  talk  to  the  captain,  and  I  might  stay  there. 

Finally,  being  mad,  I  came  to  Mr.  Irving,  the  agent  of  the  place.  I 
goes  to  Mr.  Irving  and  1  says,  *'  Mr.  Barrow  is  somewhat  hard  against 
me;  he  don't  like  me,  I  don't  believe.  I  don't  know  why,  but  the  way  be 
has  treated  me  I  can't  stand  it.  I  am  a  man.  I  am  a  black  man.  All  I 
want  in  this  world  is  a  fair  show,  but  this  way  no  other  man  is  going  to 
treat  me  when  I  am  under  your  jurisdiction  and  you  can  protect  me.  I 
think  you  have  a  right  to  object  to  Mr.  Barrow's  going  on  that  way  to 
disturii  me,  and  I  won't  stand  it."  Says  I,  ^^  I  am  a  man,  and  before  I 
stand  that  you  know  what  will  be  the  consequences."  That  is  all  I  said 
to  Mr.  Irving. 

Mr.  Irving  goes  to  work  and  wrote  a  letter.  He  says,  "  Tak«^  that  to 
John,  and  you  and  he  (John)  will  be  all  right."  Says  I,  *'  Mr.  Irving,  I 
will  not  carry  that;  I  will  not  take  it  and  meet  Mr.  Barrow  any  more. 
No  more,  as  long  I  lived  I  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  him.  If  you 
mind  to  give  that  letter  to  any  other  man  that  is  all  well,  but  I  will  never 
go  to  him  any  more."  Finally  he  gave  it  to  Sterling,  and  he  took  and 
carried  it  t-o  Mr.  Barrow.  Mr.  Barrow  looked  at  the  letter  and  he  says, 
♦*  That  damn  nigger  is  fooling  Mr.  Irving;  he  is  fooling  him  some  way  or 
the  other ;  he  may  do  for  Mr.  Irving,  but  he  won't  do  for  me."  Mr.  Irving 
told  him  I  was  a  true  man  and  a  correct  man,  and  always  did  a^  I  said, 
and  always  paid  my  bills,  and  that  is  all  he  wanted  out  of  me. 

Mr.  Barrow  wanted  me  to  go  and  pray  to  him,  and  that  is  something 
I  would  not  do — bow  my  head  to  nobody  but  the  Almighty. 

During  the  election,  three  days  of  the  election,  this  was  on  Friday— 
I  may  say  four  days  of  the  election,  that  was  on  Friday — I  concluded  I 
had  plenty  of  time  to  take  the  cotton  to  gin,  and  get  some  money  to 
pay  my  hands,  the  cotton-pickers.  That  night  Mr.  Barrow  sent  over 
lor  all  the  boys  to  come  to  the  meeting.  My  brother  said  he  wa'n't 
going  nowhere.  Ho  told  the  boys  to  tell  Barrow  he  wa'n't  going  no- 
where. The  country  was  full  of  regulators  and  bulldozers ;  they  didn't 
know  him,  and  they  would  catch  him,  so  he  wa'n't  going  nowhere. 

He  knew  my  brother  would  be  along  that  morning,  and  I  happened 
to  be  coming  down  that  morning,  and  just  as  I  got  there  to  the  gate— I 
was  lying  up  on  the  cotton  ;  I  had  some  cotton-sacks  under  my  head  for 
a  pillow — and  I  seen  Mr.  Barrow  sitting  by  the  road  with  his  rifle  in  bis 
lap.  He  had  been  out  since  daylight  waiting  for  my  b-'other  and  father; 
I  suppose  that  was  the  matter ;  that  is  what  he  said ;  but  the  old  man 
didn'c  come.  He  saw  me,  and  he  said,  "  You  God  damn  chuckle-headed 
radical  sou  of  a  bitch,  I  didn't  expect  you  here.  1  have  a  great  mind 
to  blow  a  hole  through  you  with  my  Winchester  that  a  four-year-old 
bull  could  jump  through  you."  Says  I,  "  What  you  do  that  tor!  What 
have  I  done  yoj  ?"  He  says,  '*  Your  vote  will  not  save  you."  '*  Captain, 
1  don't  fear  you.  All  you  have  got  to  do  you  can  do  it."  Siiys  be,  '*  Your 
brother  wants  to  bully  over  me.  You  say  I  bully  over  you."  He  says, 
"  Your  vote  won't^  save  you  nohow."  Said  he,  '*  You  God  ilamu  chuckle- 
headed  radical  son  of  a  bitch,  your  vote  won't  save  }ou.  Alter  this 
election  we'll  fix  you.  I  did  tell  you  you  would  have  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket;  but  now  your  vote  won't  save  any  more,  Gotl  damn  yoo." 

I  concluded  theu  myself  to  see  what  ttiis  would  do ;  I  would  see  if 
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my  vote  woald  save  me.  I  was  appointed  deputy  marshal  at  ray  poll  on 
the  day  of  the  election  at  my  poll.  I  goes  down  the  same  day  to  Mr. 
Irving ;  and  says  I,  '*  Mr.  Irviujr,  Mr.  Barrow  is  still  meddling  and  inter- 
fering with  me  on  the  road.  It  is  nothing  that  I  ever  done  to  that 
man,  and  I  don't  see  why  he  should  get  so  bitter  against  me,  for  I  never 
stole  anything  from  Mr.  Barrow  ;  I  never  had  anything  to  dc  with  him. 
There  is  not  a  white  man  had  anything  against  me  exee|)t  him,  and  I 
don't  know  what  he  has.  That  man  I  was  raised  by  when  I  was  a  l)oy ; 
and  I  can't  see  what  he  has  against  me,  only  I  said  l  didn't  like  this  way 
of  treating  the  colored  folks  and  the  shooting  of  republicans." 

The  day  of  the  election  was  drawing  nigh.  He  told  my  brother  to 
tell  me  that  if  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  he  would  cut  my  heart  out. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  take  his  roll  to  the  polls,  and  every  man  tliat 
vote<l  the  democratic  ticket,  he  was  marked,  and  every  man  that  voted 
the  republican  ticket,  he  should  suffer  the  consequences  of  it  after  the 
election  was  over.  They  said,  those  men  that  had  the  intention  of  vot- 
ing the  republican  ticket,  let  theto  vote  it  at  the  polls  and  then  let  them 
keep  right  on  from  the  polls  and  go  straight  ahead  and  never  come  back 
there  any  more.  That  is  what  they  told  my  brother  to  tell  me.  I  went 
to  the  polls  to  see  if  my  vote  would  save  vfte.  My  boys  they  were  all 
there.  They  eddied  me  one  side  and  said,  ''  What  must  us  do  ?"  Said 
I,  *'  Boys,  I  see  no  other  way  to  do  but  you  all  will  have  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  If  you  do  not  you  cannot  stay  here ;  you  will  have 
to  leave,  and  your  crop  is  in  the  field  and  yoii  cannot  help  yourself;  that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  do."  Said  I,  "  1  voted  the  ticket  and  you  will 
have  to  do  the  same."  Said  I,  "  You  know  that  I  am  a  man  that  would 
die  before  I  would  vote  that  ticket,  if  I  could  help  it,  but  I  voted  it  for 
a  certain  cause :  I  voted  it  to  see  if  it  would  secure  my  life."  The  boys 
they  did  as  I  instructed  them  to  do.  They  had  to  tlo  it  to  save  their 
lives.    I  am  responsible  for  every  word  I  say. 

Q.  What  poll  did  you  vote  at  f — A.  Bridgeport  church,  in  the  tenth 
ward,  fifteenth  district.    L.  T.  Cotton  is  my  name. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  when  you  were  at  Mitchell's  they  called  the  hands  up 
to  sign  to  something? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  sign  the  list,  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic club. 
Q.  There  were  twelve  of  them  that  refused  to  sign  itT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  How  many  signed  it  ? — A.  I  had  seventy-five  men  on  my  place. 
Twelve  of  us  stood  out  that  we  would  not  sign  it. 
Q.  Did  Tubal  Hunter  sign  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  Demas  Williams  sign  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  that  Miller  said  he  would  go  for  the 
regulators  ? — A.  It  was  about  three  days. 

Q.  The  regulators  came  there  then  and  whipped  those  parties  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  charge  was  that  Demas  Williams  bad  stolen  some  corn  t— A. 
Ie8,8ir. 
Q.  And  the  other  man  had  hauled  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Lopez  bought  the  corn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  De  is  a  white  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Williams  and  Kouth  are  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  see  Captain  Barrow  at  the  time  he  struck  you 
^ith  the  cowhide,  he  struck  you  in  the  face  once  or  twice,  and  you  "  had 
to  take  it,"  you  say  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  did  you  have  to  take  it !    What  do  you  mean  by  that4 — A.  ^ 
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A  man's  life  in  that  parish  at  that  time  was  not  worth  any  more  than 
that.     [Snapping  his  thumb  and  finger.] 

Q.  AVereyou  afraid  to  resent  it! — A.  I  was  afraid  to  resent  anything; 
you  know  that.  If  he  had  pulled  his  knife  out  to  cut  my  throat  I  would 
have  been  afraid  to  raise  my  hand. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Barrow  a  man  of  influence  there? — A.  lie  keejxs  more  a- 
blowing  than  anything  else.  I  don't  believe  he  has  much  iuflueoce. 
The  folks  are  all  afraid  of  him — the  black  folks. 

Q.  He  is  an  active  politician,  is  he  ! — A.  Yes ;  and  he  was  running 
for  sheriff. 

Q.  Was  he  voted  for  for  sheriff  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Alfred  Morgan  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Andrew  Jackson  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  James  Riley  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor  Ball! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  bis  driv- 
ing any  persons  away  from  his  place  soon  after  the  election. — A  I  hired 
four  hands  out  of  a  lot  of  hands  that  he  turned  off'  for  going  to  a  repub- 
lican meeting  at  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  any  persons  in  that  parish  during 
the  fall  and  summer! — A.  I  heard  of  a  good  deal  of  killing,  but  I  did 
not  know  any  one  that  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  you^hear  of  the  killing  of  Isaac  Mitchell  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  Gilbert  Carter?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ed.  Armstrong  ! — A.  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  attempt  to  hang  Riley  Northlessf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  shooting  of  Isaac  Vessel  f — A.  I  did  not  know 
any  one  they  shot  at  except  Demas  Williams.  They  drew  their  guns  oo 
me.    They  made  me  get  up  and  make  a  democratic  speech. 

Q.  Where  1 — A.  On  the  plantation  at  Greenwood,  where  I  resided. 

Q.  Who  made  you  do  thatf — A.  Captain  John  Barrow. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  there.— A.  He  came  there  and  said  that  every 
man  had  to  go  to  the  meeting  that  evening,  i  did  not  want  to  go,  bnt 
he  said  we  were  obliged  to  go,  and  I  went.  When  we  got  to  the  meeting 
they  said,  '» Who  is  the  speaker  ?"  Some  of  the  boys  said  I  could  make 
a  speech.  I  said  I  did  not  feel  like  speaking.  Captain  Barrow  said, 
"Well,  you  spoke  for  the  republicans,  by  God,  and  you  will  have  to 
speak  here.'-  When  I  found  I  had  to  do  it  I  said,  '*  Well,  it  is  pretty 
hard."  I  got  up  and  said  I,  "  Boys,  I  have  been  preaching  the  Baptist 
faith  for  a  long  time,  but  now  1  find  that  I  have  to  change  around  and 
preach  the  Methodist  faith.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me,  and  if  I  should 
make  a  mistake  and  step  across  the  line  and  take  up  a  few  words  of 
Baptist,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  under  the  circumstances.  Boys,  we 
are  on  the  vessel  now  a-sailing.  We  have  to  trust  our  lives  and  all  that 
we  have  to  the  captain's  hands.  Whether  he  carries  us  safe  to  shore  or 
not,  that  is  his  business.  Boys,  that  is  all  that  I  can  say."  So  1  got 
down. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ! — A.  At  Greenwood. 

Q.  About  what  time  f — A.  About  three  o'clock. 

Q.  What  month  was  it! — A.  It  was  last  July. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  live  on  the  Greenwood  plantation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  Greenwood  plantation  t— A.  I  have  not  a 
map,  and  cannot  tell. 
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Q.  IIow  many  acres  are  there  in  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 
Q.  About  bow  many! — A.  Six  or  eigbt  thousiiud,  I  guess.     It  is  the 
lar|::est  plantation  in  tbe  parish. 
Q.  Doe^  it  belong  to  John  A.  Stevenson! — A.  Ye^s,  sir. 
Q.  Wbo  is  he! — A.  I  do  not  know  him  any  more  tban  you  do. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  Idonotknow;  I  never  saw  biin  but  once. 
He  does  not  live  on  the  place. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican,  is  he  not? — A.  If  the  Lord  don't  know  any 
more  ai)ont  the  gentleman  than  I  do,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost. 

Q.  Is  he  not  the  same  man  wbo  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  governor  in  the  republican  State  convention  here! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  aui  a  man  that  stays  at  home,  and  don't  visit  nobody — neither  colored 
uor  white. 

Q.  This  Greenwood  plantation  used  to  belong  to  Captain  B.irrow, 
did  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  living  on  this  Greenwood  plantation 
\m  year  f — A.  I  have  no  idea. 
Q.  Were  there  a  good  many! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  As  many  as  fittyf — A.  More  than  that,  I  guess. 
Q  Were  there  as  many  as  one  hundred! — A.  I  said  there  were  about 
fifty,  **more  or  less;"  that  left  me  safe  in  the  truth,  you  see. 

Q.  At  any  rat-e,  it  was  a  large  plantation,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
pewons  living  on  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  W^bo  was  the  agent  for  it! — A.  Mr.  Irwin. 
Q.  What  white  man  lived  on  the  place! — A.  Mr.  Henry  Miller. 
Q.  Did  he  have  charge  of  it! — A.  That  is  something  I  could  not  tell 
you  to  save  my  life.     Everything  that  there  was  for  me  to  say  or  do,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Irwin  about  it;  that  is  all  I  know. 
Q  Not  to  Mr.  Miller!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hired  four  men  that  Dr.  Ball  had  discharged  for  going  to  a 
republican  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  four  men  wore  those!— A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
theiD. 
Q.  Not  of  any  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  Dr.  Ball  discharged  them  ! — A.  They  were  all 
straugers  to  me :  I  got  them  out  of  tbe  school-house  at  Saint  Francis- 
ville. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  Dr.  Ball  discharged  them  for  going  to  a 
republican  meeting  ! — A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  but  what  he  discharged  them  because  they 
would  not  work,  do  you  ! — A.  I  only  know  what  they  said. 

Q.  Was  it  during  tbe  time  for  grinding  sugar  that  you  employed 
them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  Dr.  Ball  have  a  sugar-plantation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  not  you  know  the  fact  is  that  Dr.  Ball  discharged  those  men 
because  they  went  off  and  let  his  mill  stop! — A.  I  do  not  know  only 
what  they  told  me.  # 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  compelled  to  hire  men  from  another 
place t-^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  live  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen miles  from  Dr.  Ball.  I  would  not  have  known  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do  if  I  had  not  employed  them  to  do  some  work  for  my  cousin.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  in  the  school-house  there. 

Q.  How  old  is  John  Barrow  ! — A.  I  have  not  got  the  records  here  to 
tell  you,  but  as  far  as  I  can  tell  you  he  is  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty- 
mne— perhaps  forty. 
Q.  This  morning  that  you  saw  him  sitting  by  the  roadside  with  his 
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Wiuchester  rifle  on  bis  knees,  was  how  long  before  tlie  election  ?— A, 
That  was  on  Friday,  and  we  voted  on  a  Tuesday.  It  was  about  three 
days  before  the  election ;  it  was  the  Friday  before. 

Q.  You  say  he  told  you  that  your  vote  would  not  save  you  f — A.  It 
would  not  save  me;  that  is  what  he  said.  I  would  tell  him  so  if  be 
was  here. 

Q.  Yon  think  he  is  not  a  man  of  influence  among  the  white  people  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  almost  all  the  white  people  speak  against  him  and  against 
bis  actions. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Miller's  politics  ? — A.  He  is  no  politician  at  all ;  be 
is  put  there  to  run  the  engine  to  grind  the  cane. 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  Mr.  Irwin  ? — A.  lie  said  he  did  not  care 
a  damn  about  politics;  he  was  a  speculator,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 

Q.  They  called  you  "judge,"  did  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
all  our  people  call  me. 

.Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office? — A.  No  office  at  all.  I  believe  they  did 
once  appoint  me  "Guardian  of  the  Poor,"  but  1  would  not  accept  it. 
That  name  "judge"  is  the  name  that  my  boss  gave  me  before  the  war. 

Q.  Before  you  got  into  this  quarrel  with  Mr.  Barrow,  had  not  you 
been  very  much  dissatisfied  witb  the  way  the  radical  party  had  been 
managing  atlairs  in  that  parish  I — A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  not  dissatisfied  witb 
anything  till  Mr.  Barrow  came  to  me  about  the  election.  I  was  doing 
just  what  I  wanted  to  do;  1  was  well  enough ;  I  was  working  when  I 
pleased,  and  lying  down  and  getting  up  when  I  got  ready;  doing  my 
work,  making  my  cotton,  selling  it,  and  putting  the  money  in  my  pocket. 
That  was  good  enough  for  me.  • 

Q.  Did  not  you  think  that  the  officers  of  the  parish  had  been  dishonest 
in  their  management  of  public  afifairs  ? — A.  I  am  no  politician  ;  I  am  a 
planter. 

Q.  Had  not  you  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  busi- 
ness of  the  parish  had  been  managed  before  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you  not  expressed  yourself  freely  on  that  subject;  that 
times  were  growing  harder  and  taxes  higher ;  that  the  schools  were  not 
kept  up;  that  the  people  were  not  protected,  and  that  you  were  getting 
pretty  nearly  tired  of  it? — A.  Just  let  me  make  this  point 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question  first. — A.  I  am  sworn  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  it ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  that  I  can  answer 
that  question  till  I  make  that  one  point.  [Here  the  question  was  read 
over  to  the  witness  by  the  reporter.]  I  never  had  any  talk  about  schools, 
nor  any  talk  about  the  taxes — never  in  the  world.  I  live  in  the  country 
and  attend  to  my  own  business.  I  make  my  cotton  and  sell  it  and  put 
the  money  in  my  pocket.  I  have  no  wife,  no  children,  and  no  poor  kin. 
I  attended  to  my  business  and  let  other  people's  business  alone ;  and  I 
thought  everybody  else  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  After  tbe  election  was  over,  when  did  you  leave  there  ? — A.  Not 
till  I  was  subpoenaed  to  come  here  to  testify. 

Q.  H«w  long  ago  was  that? — A.  It  was. two  or  three  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Since  that  I  have  been  back.  When  I  went  back  my  boose 
was  burnt  down,  my  clothes  were  all  burnt  up — everything  I  bad  was 
burnt,  and  there  was  four  hundred  dollars  reward  put  out  for  me  wben 
I  went  back. 

Q.  Were  not  you  down  here  as  early  as  the  2l8t  of  November?— A.  I 
have  no  idea — not  any  more  than  a  cat. 

Q.  Did  not  you  come  here  very  soon  after  the  election,  which  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  November  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  long  time 
after  the  election. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Wasbington  Spoonerf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  sammoned  you  to  come  here! — A.  The  Uoited  States  marshal. 

Q.  Yoor  name  is  L.  T.  Cottou  f — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  make  an  affidavit  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1876,  in 
this  building,  (viz,  the  United  States  custom  bouse,)  before  F.  A.  Wool- 
fley.  United  States  commissioner f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
OD  that  day  or  not.    It  was  in  this  building. 

Q.  How  many  days  had  you  been  here  before  you  made  that  affi- 
davit ? — A.  Five  or  six  days,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  21st  of  November  is  the  date  of  your  affidavit,  you 
were  here  four,  five,  or  six  days  before  that  date  ? — A.  Perhaps  that 
aflSdavit  is  correct  about  the  date ;  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  would  be  likely  to  be  the  correct  date — the  date  of  the  affi- 
davit, would  it  not! — A.  I  reckon  it  would. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  come  here  somewhere  between  the  10th  and 
the  loth  of  November.  Did  not  you  leave  on  the  same  day  that  y9a 
employed  these  colored  men  to  work  for  your  brother  t — A.  No,  sir }  I 
left  the  next  night  after  that. 

Q.  Was  not  that  right  away  after  the  election  t — A.  It  was  a  -good 
vbile  after  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  Several  days. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  Dr.  Ball  had  discharged  them  ? — A.  I 
did  not  inquire  of  them  when  it  was,  nor  Svhat  it  was  for;  but  they  told 
me  themselves. 

Q.  You  knew  they  had  been  in  town  but  a  short  time  before  you  hired 
them! — A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  just  hired  them,  and 
gave  each  of  them  a  dollar  apiece,  and  told  them  where  to  go  to  to  pick 
cotton.  I  believe  they  went,  because  I  got  a  Jetter  from  my  cousin 
shortly  afterward  stating  that  the  men  had  come,  or  that  he  had  got 
the  bands. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  ever  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  back 
home.  1  went  back  two  or  three  days  after  I  testified.  I  went  there  in 
the  night.  I  came  here  in  the  night.  1  left  the  same  night  I  went  there. 
1  had  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  stay  there  any  length  of  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  been  there  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  employed  at  since  you  have  been  here  ? — A. 
I  have  been  about  the  river,  first  at  one  thing  and  then  another. 

Q.  When  were  you  subpoenaed  to  come  here? — A.  It  has  been  so  long 
that  I  forget. 

Q.  How  much  pay  did  you  get  for  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  hundred  dollars  for  your  services  and  time  here? — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  fifty  dollars  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  got.  I  went 
home  and  found  everything  1  had  burnt  up,  and  have  been  almost  crazy 
ever  since.    I  lost  all  my  cotton  and  everything. 

Q.  Are  you  crazy  to-day? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  all  right  now ;.  but  all 
2iy  property  has  been  destroyed,  and  when  I  think  of  that  it  fires  up  my 
Blind.    1  am  not  crazy. 

Q.  When  you  said  awhile  ago  that  you  were  almost  crazy,  you  did  not 
mean  it? — A.  I  said  I  had  been  almost  crazy  because  everything  was 
destroyed.  I  said  1  had  been  so  bothered,  and  nearly  crazy,  that  I  could 
not  tell  you  just  how  much  money  I  got  for  coming  here,  to  a  cent.  If 
you  asked  me  how  many  dollars  I  got  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  could  not 
tell  you  in  cents  just  how  much. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  ? — A.  I  got  fourteen  dollars  and  some  cents. 
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Q.  Did  not  you  get  more  than  that  for  your  mileage  down  here  and 
back  f — A.  I  did  not  get  any  more  than  that. 

Q.  Besides  the  fourteen  dollars  that  was  paid  to  you,  were  your  ex- 
penses paid  ? — ^A.  I  reckon  so. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  here,  and  how  long  did  they  pay  your  board  ?— 
A.  I  was  not  here  only  a  day  or  so,  till  I  was  discharged  off  their  hands. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Barrow  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sirj 
Thomas  West  got  the  nomination  before  him,  though. 

Q.  Why  did  not  he  run  for  the  office  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  little  sick  on  the 
election  day. 

Q.  Had  not  he  been  killed  before  that? — A.  I  heard  he  bad  been 
killed. 

Q.  And  was  not  that  the  reason  that  Mr.  Barrow  came  to  be  the  can- 
didate !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  West  f — A.  I  knew  him  personally.  I  lived  on 
his  place  one  year. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  married  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  was  he  married  I — A.  A  white  woman.  He  married  her 
in  Katchez  in  1867. 

Q.  With  whom  was  he  living  at  the  time  he  was  killed  ? — ^A.  I  guess 
he  was  living  with  his  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  bis 
death  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  night  he  got  shot  I  was  in  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  heard  in  regard  to  that  f — A.  I  was  in  Bayoa 
Sara  to  a  torchlight  procession  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  when  I  started 
to  go  home^ — my  father-in-law  lived  about  six  miles  from  tbere,  and  it 
was  twelve  miles  to  ray  house,  and  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  walk  to  my  father-in-law's  house  than  to  go  home  that  night 
So  before  I  got  there  the  torchlight  procession  had  all  broke  up,  and  I 
saw  about  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  coming  along  down  the  road 
together.  I  got  out  of  the  road  to  let  them  pass  by,  and  they  passed  by 
me  right  at  the  rise  of  the  hill  there,  by  the  church.  1  went  then  to 
old  man  Hogau's  house,  and  said  I  wanted  to  stay  there  all  night.  His 
son  was  missing,  and  I  had  hunted  for  him,  and  I  came  there  to  see  if 
he  was  there,  and  to  stay  all  night.  He  said  he  had  seen  his  son,  and 
that  he  was  somewhere  about.  He  had  heard  of  him  anyhow,  if  not  seen 
him.  So  he  pacified  me  on  that  subject  in  that  way,  and  said  he  to  me, 
"  Son,  go  to  bed."  Said  I,  *'I  see  so  many  horses  coming  down  the  road 
that  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  bed.''  Said  he,  "Well,  you  go  to  bed,  and  my 
sou  will  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  stay  up  and  watch."  I  went  to  bed  then, 
and  soon  afterward  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  it  seemed  to  be,  and 
right  after  that  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Then  1  heard  the  voice 
of  some  one  crying  out, ''  Run,  central  I  Bun  I  Run,  central,  run !"  The 
next  morning  old  Dr.  Perkins  came  to  Mr.  Hogan's  house,  where  we 
were  all  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  said  to  me,  "Good  morn- 
ing." I  said,  "  Good  morning."  He  says  to  me,  "Cotton,  are  yon  here!" 
I  said,  "Yes."  Old  Mr.  Hogans  had  something  to  drink,  and  he  said  to 
the  doctor,  "Here  is  something  to  drink."  The  doctor  accepted,  and 
thej  took  a  drink.  The  doctor  then  said  to  Mr.  Hogans,  "Did  you  hear 
the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  last  night!"  Old  Mr.  Hogans  said,  "No.'' 
You  see  the  way  of  it  is  out  there  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  know  too 
much  ;  you  must  know  only  a  little  bit.    So  he  said  he  did  not  hear  any- 
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thing.  Then  he  says,  "Well,  one  man  got  shot  and  wounded  pretty 
badly P  Said  I,  "I  will  bet  a  dollar  it  was  a  colored  man."  The  doctor 
said,  *'No;  it  was  a  white  man."  Said  I,  "Do  you  know  who  it  wasf' 
Said  he,  "No ;  I  do  not  know."  The  doctor  was  afraid  to  tell.  Then  I 
left  there  and  went  to  Bayon  Sara,  and  when  I  gor.  there  I  heard  that 
Thomas  West  had  gone  to  old  man  Rasher's  house  to  interfere  with  him 
about  politics  and  had  got  shot. 

Q.  Who  was  old  man  Rasher! — ^A.  Thomas  Rasher,  an  old  colored 
man. 
Q.  A  republican  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  riding  together! — A.  From  the  sound 
of  the  horses'  feet  there  were  fifteen,  more  or  less — fifteen  or  tv/euty. 

Q.  Where  did  West  live  when  he  was  at  home! — ^A.  About  three 
miles  from  Jackson. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  place  you  have  just  been  spe^iking  of  f— A. 
Four  or  five  miles,  more  or  less. 

Q.  State  M  hether  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  want  the  nomination  for  sheriff 
before  West  was  nominated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  ran  for  it  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  Mr.  West  overran  him  twenty-five  or  thirty  votes. 

Q.  And  after  West's  death  Barrow  was  put  on  the  ticket  in  his 
place  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  second-best. 
Q.  He  was  put  on  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  was  voted  for  by  democrats  as  their  candidate  on  election- 
day?— A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  You  say  you  were  not  down  here  the  last  of  November ;  that  after 
the  21st  of  November  you  returned  home  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  there  ! — A.  I  got  to  Bayou 
Sara  when  the  sun  was  about  half  an  hour  high.  When  I  got  off  the 
steamboat  at  Bayou  Sara,  and  got  on  the  wharf-boat,  I  met  some  of  my 
friends  there  and  asked  them  what  was  the  news.  They  all  appeared 
to  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  when  I  asked  them  whfit  was  the  news,  they 
Baid  it  was  bad  news ;  that  my  house  was  burnt  down,  and  everything 
in  it  was  burnt  up.  I  says,  "  Well,  that  is  damned  bad  news."  Said  I, 
"Do  you  know  who  burned  it!"  They  says  to  me,  "  Well,  you  know 
how  it  is.  You  take  ray  advice  as  a  friend,  and  don't  yon  go  there  to 
see  anything  about  it."  Said  1,  **  I'll  go  there  if  1  land  in  hell  the  next 
minute.  You  just  go  back  home  and  tell  the  boys  you  have  seen  me, 
and  that  I  will  be  there."  Then  I  got  back  on  the  boat  and  went  up 
tbe  river,  and  got  off  at  Red  River  wharf,  and  started  and  went  over 
there  on  foot,  and  in  the  night.  When  I  got  there  where  my  house  was, 
I  fonnd  nothing  but  the  ashes  of  my  house.  Everything  I  had  was 
bnmt  up.  Even  my  chickens,  that  1  loved  as  I  did  myself,  they  were 
bomt  to  ashes.  All  my  corn  was  burnt.  All  my  labor  was  gone.  My 
fether  heard  the  men  there  at  my  house,  when  they  were  going  to  set 
fire  to  it,  and  he  started  to  go  over  there,  but  some  of  them  said  to  him 
not  to  go;  and  he  was  jrfraid  to  go  and  try  to  put  my  house  out. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  laud  had  you  under  cultivation  last  year! — A. 
Twenty  five  or  thirty  acres. 
Q.  llow  much  had  you  in  cotton! — A.  About  twenty  acres. 
Q.  And  the  rest  in  what! — A.  In  corn. 

Q.  About  how  many  bales  of  cotton  did  you  raise! — A.  I  would  havp 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirteen  bales.  I  had  in  my  house  when 
it  was  burnt  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn. 

Q.  lu  what  condition  was  your  cotton  when  you  left  it ! — A.  I  had 
ginned  out  about  two  bales  to  pay  oft'  some  debts,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
was  in  my  house,  waiting  till  1  made  a  general  gin.    All  the  cotton  I 
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had,  except  about  thirty-two  hundred  pounds  that  I  had  picked  out, 
was  burnt. 

Q.  Was  it  burnt  at  night  or  in  the  day-time  t — A.  At  night. 

Q.  Your  property  was  all  burnt  up?— A.  Yes,  sir;  everythioff  I  had. 
It  left  me  just  as  I  sit  here  now.  Tbere  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  hard  money — cash — lying  there,  that  1  had  no  cso  for. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  that  money  on  handf — A.  >Some  of  it  I 
had  before  I  was  born.  My  grandmother  left  some  of  it  to  me  before  I 
was  born.  My  mother  was  in  a  delicate  situation  with  me  when  my 
grandmother  died. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  have  before  you  were  born  ? — A. 
Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  other  f — A^  I  made  it  since  I  hare  been  a 
man. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  all  last  summer  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  that  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  your  possession  when 
you  were  trying  to  sell  a  portion  of  your  crop  for  $10  ! — A.  I  had  it  in 
my  possession,  but  it  was  loaned  out. 

Q.  You  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  your  hands,  had  youT— 
A.  It  was  in  my  possession,  not  in  my  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  burned  your  property  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  colored  or  white  people  f — A.  Ifo, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  how  much  corn  t — A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels, 
about. 

Q.  Was  it  gathered  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  cotton  ! — A.  In  the  house. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  was  gathered  ! — A.  There  are  four  pickings;  I  bad 
picked  the  third  time.  There  was  not  anything  left  out  yet  but  some 
little  scraps  back  in  the  field. 

Q.  Where  was  your  seed-cotton  ? — A.  All  that  was  not  in  my  house 
was  at  my  father's. 

Q.  Where  was  your  seed-cotton  that  was  not  ginned? — A.  In  my 
bouse. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  of  that  ? — A.  Nine  and  a  half  or  ten  bales. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  there  in  your  house  ! — A.  Two. 

Q.  In  which  room  was  this  cotton  ? — A.  The  cotton  was  in  the  front 
part  of  the  house  and  the  corn  in  the  back  part. 
.  Q.  All  under  one  roof  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  different  rooms? — A.  Yes;  I  made  a  partition  between. 

Q.  Was  the  corn  shucked  t — A.  Only  slip-shucked. 

Q.  Leaving  the  inside  husk  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  room  that  the  corn  vas  in  f — A.  I  built  that 
house,  and  I  can  give  you  the  measurement.  It  measnr^  in  length 
twenty-four  feet  and  in  width  twelve  feet;  that  was  the  entire  size  of 
the  house. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  wa9  divided  off  for  your  corn  ? — A.  I  had  a  Qre- 
room  that  measured,  I  guess,  about  six  feet,  and  then  all  the  balance 
was  ill  the  room  for  my  crop  of  cotton  and  corn. 

Q.  That  would  leave  it  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  left  for  your  corn  T — A.  Not  quite  half  of  it 

Q.  The  other  part  had  your  seed-cotton  in  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  wa<<  jQst  as  it  had  been  picked  from  the  field  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Jast  as  you  had  thrown  it  in  there  out  of  your  picking-baskets  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  fill  that  part  of  the  room  up  to  the  roof? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  pretty  nigh  to  the  roof.  Your  head  would  butt  against  the  roof  of 
tbe  house  when  you  got  up  on  it  to  tramp  it  down  ;  you  had  to  go  half 
bent. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L  W.  ARMSTEAD,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA. 

L  W.  Armstead,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Oampbbll  : 

Question.  You  are  of  age  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  liv^e! — A.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  that  parish  on  the  day  of  the  election,  on  the 
7th  of  November  last  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  i)osition  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes, 
ar;  commissioner  of  election  for  poll  No.  12,  held  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  State  generally  your  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  that  election, 
both  OD  the  day  of  the  election  and  during  the  previous  months,  giving 
a  foil  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  canvass  and  election  were  con- 
ducted and  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  republicans 
in  that  parish. — A.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  things  were  as  peace- 
able as  I  ever  saw  them  on  election-day,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Q.  State  whether  on  the  day  of  election  anything  happened  at  the 
poll  iu  the  way  of  disturbance. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  dis- 
turbance at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election.  There  were  men  there  with 
check-books  to  check  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  have 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  which,  I  think,  caused  the  men  who  had 
voted  that  ticket  to  apprehend  danger  afterward. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  election,  state  your  knowledge  of  what  occurred. — 
A.  I  have  often  seen  armed  bands  of  men  parading  and  also  traveling 
along  the  country'  roads-^parading  in  town  and  along  the  country  roads. 

Q.  State  what  they  did  and  said,  to  your  knowleUge. — A.  I  suppose 
I  can  state  what  I  have  been  told,  can  1 1 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  and  what  you 
know  from  information,  making  a  distinction  as  you  go  along. — A.  Of 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  know  that  colored  republicans  were  forced 
by  threats  of  violence  to  join  democratic  clubs  and  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  through  fear. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  were  those  that  were  engaged  in  riding  through* 
tAe  ooButry  t — A.  They  were  white  men. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  f — A.  They  were  democrats. 

Q.  What  did  they  ride  over  the  country  for;  what  did  they  say  and 
do!— A  I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  intended  to  have  this 
country;  that  it  was  a  white  man's  government;  that  they  owned  the 
Imd  and  the  property,  and  that  they  intended  to  have  the  offices,  and 
it  mattered  not  how  they  got  them. 

Q.  if  you  staid  continuously  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  during 
the  past  year,  state  the  fact,  or  how  it  was.— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Ootttinuously,  without  going  away  at  all  f — A.  Occasionally  I  would 
go  away  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  come  back. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  f — A.  The  first  time  was  on  account  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi raid. 
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Q.  When  was  it  you  left  f — A.  It  was  some  time  in  May. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  then  T — A.  Because  I  saw  that  nearly  every 
white  man  that  was  in  the  parish  underarms  going  up  into  Mississippi, 
and  I  beiug  a  supposed  leader  of  the  republican  party  there,  and  having 
been  informed  by  my  friends  that  my  life  was  in  danger  by  the  democ- 
racy, I  thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  remain  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  town  or  in  the  country  f — A.  My  home  is  in  the 
country.  I  have  been  living  in  town  this  year  on  account  of  the  organ- 
ization of  what  is  called  the  bulldozers  or  white-leaguers  frequently 
making  raids  through  the  country  that  I  lived  in. 

Q.  Where  did  you  got — A.  To  the  town  of  Saint  Francisvilie. 

Q.  What  had  you  l^en  doing  in  the  country  before  jou  moved  f — ^A.  m 
Farming.  4 

Q.  Were  you  renting  land  or  owning  ! — A.  I  might  say  that  I  owned 
the  piece  of  land. 

Q.  How  much  f — A.  About  fifty  acres. 

Q.  What  did  you  raise? — A.  Cotton,  corn,  &c. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  last  witness  who  was  upon  the  stand,  L.  T.  Cot- 
ton ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  bis  character! — A.  His  standing  among  the  people 
is  very  good. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  the  republican  party ! — A.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  the  tenth  ward  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  has  been  generally  looked  upon  by  the  repnbh- 
cans  of  the  whole  parish  as  the  leader  of  the  tenth  ward,  or  one  of  the   | 
leaders. 

Q.  You  left  your  home  on  account  of  your  fears,  you  say  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  cause  of  that  fear  was,  and  if  the  cause  was  in  any 
particular  case,  was  anything  that  you  remember  definitely,  state  what 
it  was;  state  what  acts  or  words  produced  it. — A.  I  have  just  stated 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  threats  that  it  was  reported  to  me  had 
been  made  against  my  life. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  Democrats.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
call  names.    I  would  not  like  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  t — A.  I  will  give  you  the  name  of  one 
man — Edward  Baynes.  He  rode  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
afraid  to  live  in  that  parish.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not;  that  I  did  not 
have  anything  to  fear;  that  I  had  been  born  and  raised  right  there, 
and  that  I  intended  to  live  there.  And  he  told  me  in  plain  words  that 
unless  I  went  with  the  white  people  it  was  no  use  talking,  I  could  not 
%live  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he  said  you  must  go  with  tbe 
white  people  f — A.  Going  with  them  in  the  political  contest 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Supporting  the  democratic  party.  That  unless 
I  went  in  with  ihem  and  supported  the  democratic  party  I  could  not  live 
in  that  parish.  He  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  buggy  that  I  was  riding 
in,  and  said  he  to  me,  putting  his  band  on  his  pistol,  ^^Do  you  see  thisr 
I  told  him  yes,  I  saw  that ;  but,  said  I,  ^^I  don't  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  your  using  it  on  me."  Said  he,  ^^  Well.  I  will  not  hurt  yon,  bat 
you  will  meet  a  crowd  the  first  thing  you  know  that  will  put  a  ball 
between  your  two  eyes."  I  told  him  I  was  not  much  afraid  of  that  jast 
at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  was  said  t — ^A.  I  think  that  was  about  all  that  was 
said. 

Q.  Was  there  any  name  by  which  these  armed  bodies  of  men  were 
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known  tbroagh  the  country  there  f — A.  They  were  generally  known  as 
bulldozers. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  had  any  organization  into  companies, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  that  parish? — A.  I  do  not  know  itjroni 
personal  knowledge,  bnt  from  what  I've  seen  and  experienced,  I  think 
they  have. 

Q.  Have  they  officers  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  I 
have  beard  so.    I  have  been  told  that  they  had  a  secret  organization. 

Q.  Did  yott  hear  anything  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  was  a  resident  of  my  ward. 

Q.  What  was  he  ! — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  killing  of  Isaac  Mitchell  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  be  was  killed  in  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  my  house. 

Q.  When  ? — ^A.  On  the  28th  of  September — ^about  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  he? — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  White  or  colored  f — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  shooting  at  Primus  Pickett? — 
A.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  understood,  however,  it  was  from  some  per- 
gonal difficulty;  it  was  not  any  political  matter.  I  do  think,  however, 
Uiat  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  was  for  political  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  being  discharged  Irom  employment 
for  voting  the  republican  ticket  or  going  to  republican  meetings » — A.  I 
have  been  informed  by  parties  that  they  had  been  discharged  for  going 
to  a  republican  meeting  in  Saint  Fraucisville. 

Q.  How  many  I— A.  A  lot  of  them  came  and  camped  there  in  the 
sebool-house.  There  were  three  or  four  m^n  with  their  families  that  had 
Wii  discharged  from  the  plantation  of  William  Ball. 

Q.  Of  what  did  their  families  consist  ?-tt-A.  Women  and  children. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names? — ^A.  I  know  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
Colonel  Hurd  and  family.    I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  others. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  an  attack  on  Thomas  Bice  ?— A.  I  heard 
of  it  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  was  that  circumstJince,  as  you  heard  it? — A.  I  heard  that 
Mr.  West,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  made  an  attack  on  Thomas 
Itice,  and  that  Mr.  West  was  shot  and  died  from  the  eftects  of  the  wound. 
1  have  heard  that  he  was  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Kice. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  hanging  up  of  Beilly  Korthliss  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  circumstance ;  how  did  it  come  about  ? — A.  I  heard 
that  he  was  hung  up  by  several  of  our  be^t  citizens,  who  were  well 
known. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  shooting  at  a  man  named  Vessel  ? — A.  Yes, 
Bir;  I  heard  that  the  same  night  that  Mitchell  and  Johnson — they  killed 
Carter,  yon  know ;  they  hung  him  up  a  while.  Vessel,  and  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  secret  organization  that  it  was  supposed  ex- 
ii^ted  in  the  third  ward  there,  and  when  they  found  out  that  he  did  not 
know  they  took  him  down,  and  carried  him  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  there  to  where  they  had  Gilbert  Garter.  He  told  me  himself 
tbat  some  of  the  white  gentlemen  had  told  him  that  be  had  been  shot 
at,  they  knew,  and  they  did  not  deny  that  they  had  been  there  them- 
selves. They  said  they  were  there  the  night  that  Gilbei-t  Garter  was 
killed,  and  Biley  Vessel  was  shot  at,  and  Biley  Northliss  hung  up. 
They  never  denied  that  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Did  they  ackuowledgft  that  to  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  laid 
nearly  every  white  man  was  there,  and  it  was  their  interest  to  be  there. 

Q.  Were  these  things  that  1  have  enumerated  matters  of  general 
notoriety  and  commonly  known  and  talked  about  among  the  colored 
people!  What  was  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  of 
these  acts,  as  they  were  talked  of  and  told  among  the  colored  people!— 
A.  It  created  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  people,  and  frightened 
them  80  that  they  considered  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  dem- 
ocratic gentlemen,  these  armed  men.  They  would  shoot  at  a  man  if 
they  met  him  in  the  street,  and  they  would  beat  him  over  the  head  with 
a  pistol  soon  as  not.  They  would  go  into  the  quarters  of  the  negroes 
at  midnight  and  do  as  they  pleased,  and  the  colored  people  came  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  the  white  men  were  determined  to  rule  them,  and  thej 
finally  gave  up  all  hopes.  They  reported  these  outrages  to  the  officers, 
and  tliey  said  they  could  do  nothing.  The  colored  people  were  afraid 
to  make  affidavits  against  them  for  fear  their  lives  would  be  taken.  I 
had  occasion  some  time  in  May  to  go  to  the  river  to  get  a  horse,  and  a 
crowd  of  men  came  out  of  the  store  of  Mr.  Mumford,  at  Bayou  Sara,  and 
as  I  mounted  my  horse  one  man  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  leveled  it  on 
me  and  attempted  to  fire,  but  fortunately  the  pistol  snapped.  My  horse 
was  pretty  fast.  I  started  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  some  of  them 
mounted  their  horses  and  chased  me  through  the  streets  of  Bayou  Sara 
to  Weber's  store.  I  went  into  Mr.  Weber's  house  and  hid ;  one  gentle- 
man, who  is  very  well  known,  got  off  his  horse  and  walked  to  the  door 
with  his  pistol  in  his  hand  and  looked  in. 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name! — A.  Hugh  Connell. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  You  state  that  these  acts  caused  a  general  state  of  fear  among  the 
colored  i)eople,  extended  to  their  action  in  political  matters  ! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir,  it  did. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  it  effect  that ! — A.  In  the  first  place  they  would 
ride  around  and  tell  them  they  must  join  the  democratic  clubs.  I  have 
had  men  tell  me  that  they  had  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  and  joiu 
the  democratic  club,  because  if  they  did  not  they  would  receive  no  pro- 
tection; if  they  refused  to  obey,  they  had  to  abide  the  consequences, 
and  if  we  did  we  should  have  protection.    That  is  what  they  said  to  me. 

Q.  State  whether  this  fear  had  any  effect  on  the  coloretl  people  in 
regard  to  their  voting,  and  if  so,  what  effect  it  had! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  no  doubt  it  had  its  desired  effect. 

Q.  What  was  that ! — A.  To  make  them  vote  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  What  have  been  the.  political  afliliations  of  your  people  in  years 
previous  to  this  past  year! — A.  The  parish  has  always  gone  largely  re- 
public'in  previous  to  the  election  of  1876.  I  do  not  think  the  democratic 
party  up  there  was  ever  able  to  poll  more  than  twenty-five  or  fifty  dem- 
ocratic colored  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  democratic  and  republican  vote  in  past 
tiroes! — A.  I  do  not  think  the  democrats  ever  had  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  votes. 

Q.  Ilow  many  have  the  republicans  had  !— A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  hun- 
dred, I  think* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  whippings  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of 
the  whipping  of  March  Gray,  an  ex-United  States  soldier,  and  of  the 
whipping  of  Tubal  Hunt.  He  came  to  my  mother's  house  and  told  ahoat 
it,  and  he  proposed  to  take  off  his  clothes  and  show  my  wife  and  mother 
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the  stripes  that  had  been  pat  npoD  bim ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  not  neces- 
Ginr;  that  ^e  did  not  want  to  see  tbem ;  we  would  take  bis  word  for  it. 
Q.  At  the  poll  at  which  you  were  on  the  day  of  election  were  there 
or  uot  any  threats  made,  or  any  unfair  influences  used^  on  either  side, 
to  inflaence  the  election! — A.  There  was  not  what  1  might  call  any 
threats  used ;  but  I  think  the  checking  of  names  excited  apprehensiou — 
caused  a  great  many  to  apprehend  danger  to  them  after  the  election  ; 
aod  from  these  men  keeping  the  checkbooks,  I  think  it  caased  a  great 
Biany  colored  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  Saint  Francisville  at  which  Mr. 
Piiekard  and  others  spoke f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  mistake  not,  I  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Harris  speak  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not 
he»  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  interrupted  by  any  person  ! — A.  I 
came  out  of  the  room  shortly  after  somebody  had  thrown  a  rock.  I  did 
Bot  see  it  thrown  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  thing  else  in  regard  to  the  political  affairs  of 
your  parish  as  to  lawlessness  or  violence  previous  to  the  last  election  ! — 
A.  I  think  not  more  than  I  have  stated.  I  have  stated  that  there  ex- 
isted in  that  parish,  for  a  year  or  more,  a  state  of  lawlessness  that  I  do 
not  believe  was  ever  equaled  in  this  country,  and  it  was  carried  on  by 
men  well  known  in  the  community. 
Q.  What  kind  of  men  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  white  men. 
Q.  Of  what  politics! — A.  Democrats.  They  openly  and  boldl^^  said 
that  they  would  carry  the  election  if  they  had  to  wade  knee-deep  in 
blood;  that  they  intended  to  carry  that  election  an.vhow.  Tlie  demo- 
cratic speakers  were  violent  in  their  language.  I  did  not  attend  their 
meetings  5  but  I  had  relators. 

Q.  Prom  your  knowledge,  from  information,  or  what  you  saw,  what 
wer»*  those  organized  bodies  of  bull  dozers ! — A.  They  were  democrats. 
Q.  These  men  that  you  have  heard  of  being  hung,  whipped,  and  shot, 
what  were  they  ! — A.  They  were  colored  men. 
Q.  Were  they  republicans  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Governor  Wiokliffe  : 

Q.  You  have  been  a  leading  member  of  the  republican  party  in  West 
Feliciana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  representative  in  the  legislature ! — A. 
Twice. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  before  the  convention  for  nomination  at  the 
last  election  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  pleased  with  the  nominations  your  party  made! — A. 
^0,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  offer  to  join  the  democratic  party  in  opposition  to  that 
ticket!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  nominations  did  yon  not  go  over  and  denounce 
the  ticket  and  speak  against  it! — ^A.  I  did.  The  very  evening  the 
ticket  was  announced  1  denounced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  heard  democrats  say  that  it  mattered 
Dot  how  they  got  the  offices,  they  intended  to  carry  the  election  ;  that 
they  were  going  to  have  the  offices,  no  matter  by  what  means  ! — A. 
That  they  intended  to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  No  matter  by  what  means  ! — A.  That  they  intended  to  carry  the 
election. 
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Q.  That  they  would  wade  knee-deep  in  blood  or  do  it  f — A.  Tbat  they 
intended  to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  Name  one  democrat  that  you  heard  say  that  they  would  wade 
knee-deep  in  blood  or  carry  the  election  ! — A.  I  would  uot  like  to  nanae 
him. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  name,  so  that  I  can  bring  him  here. — A.  I  don't 
caie  to  name  him. 

Q.  Why,  there  is  no  harm  in  it. — A.  Well,  I  refuse  to  name  the  man. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  when  you  heard  that  statement  f — A. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  there  was. 

Q.  Who  was  itf — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Who  told  you  your  life  was  threatened  by  democrats  f — ^A.  I  do 
nor  know  whether  I  can  tell  you  that  or  not. 

Q.  I  wish  you'd  answer  the  question,  if  you  please. — A.  I  will  answer 
it.  I  was  told  by  Kathan  Northlis  that  Samuel  J.  Powell,  in  a  demo- 
cratic speech  at  the  Forks  out  there,  said  that  if  Armstead  Weber  or 
any  of  that  crowd  were  elected  they  should  not  hold  them  without  a 
ball  through  their  hearts. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  yourself  to  hear  that  statement? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  speech  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Gilbert  Carter  was  shot  fort — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Was  he  not  charged  with  being  at  the  head  of  a  secret  organiza- 
tion that  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  certain 
persons? — A.  He  was  charged  by  the  democrats — the  white  people  of 
West  Feliciana — with  that. 

Q.  Did  uot  several  persons  make  affidavit  before  an  officer  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  such  an  organization  t  Do  you  not  know  that  to  be 
a  fact  ? — A.  I  think  I  read  in  the  Sentinel 

Q.  Do  you  hot  know  that  they  came  down  to  the  military  post  there 
and  made  an  affidavit  that  Gilbert  Carter  was  the  president  of  that 
organization  that  had  been  formed  for  the  puri>ose  of  murdering  cer- 
tain white  families  t — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Was  not  Isaac  Vessil  charged  with  being  one  of  that  same  party? 
— A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Ike  Mitchell — you  say  he  was  a  very  quiet,  peacea- 
ble man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  universally  liked  by  all  the  white  people  who  knew 
him  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  take  any  active  part  in  politics  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  an 
active  part ;  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Diti  you  know  Amy  Mitchell  f^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  she  and  another  witness  considered  important 
were  brought  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  brought,  I  know  that  they  came  here. 

Q.  Who  paid  their  passage  here! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  uot  heard! — A.  I've  heard  so  many  rumors  concerning 
it  that  I  do  uot  know  which  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Weber  did  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  it  ? — A.  The  democrats  accuse  him  of  doing 
it 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  coroner  made  every  effort  to  get  the  wit- 
nesses there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  an  officer  had  them  in  charge  and  that  tbej 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  .police  heref^-A.  I've  heard  so.  It  had 
very  little  impression  npon  me. 
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Q.  Did  tbe  threats  that  you  heard  were  made  against  you  have  any 
impression  upon  you? — A.  It  had  very  little  impression  upon  me, 
beeaase  I  do  not  get  scared  every  day,  you  know.  It  would  have  a 
great  impression  upon  other  men,  but  it  did  not  frighten  me  a  great 
deal — not  much. 

Q.  Did  you  not  just  consider  the  threat  as  a  mere  jest? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not^ 

Q.  But  you  say  it  did  not  frighten  you  any  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  had 
a  Jittle  before  that  a  little  worse  than  that  was.  I  had  been  chased 
through  the  streets  of  Bayou  Sara  by  five  or  six  men. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  a  good  many  difficulties,  have  you  not — ^j'ou 
are  a  pretty  good  fighter — you  have  been  before  the  courts  before  for 
fighting,  i  think  I  defende<l  you  several  times  ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  you  have.  I  don't  think  you  ever  defended  me  but  once,  in  a  case 
of  assault  and  battery. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  saw  parties  at  the  polls  taking  down  the  names  of 
parsons  voting  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  had  a  tendency  to  induce  them  to  vote  the 
ticket  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  commissioner  of  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  \x)\l  I — A.  At  the  twelfth  ward  box,  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  Everything  was  perfectly  peaceable  and  quiet  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
at  that  poll. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  vote  polled  that  day,  was  there  not! — A. 
Yess,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  voters  turned  off  that  came  there  to  vote  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  no  intimidation  there! — A.  I  think  the  checking  of  re- 
publican voters  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  many  of  them  from  voting 
the  ticket.  » 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  colored  ladies  leading  up  colored  gentlemen  to 
the  polls,  saying  to  them,  "You  shall  vote  the  republican  ticket"? — 
A.  I  saw  the  ladies  canvassing  for  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  two  colored  ladies  bring  up  a  colored  gentleman 
at  year  poll,  and  tell  him  that  he  must  vote  the  republican  ticket? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  told  him  he  must  do  it. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  your  poll  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  two 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  were  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  polled  in  the  parish  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  May  you  left  there  in  consequence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi troubles  ? — A.  I  left  for  a  while. 

Q.  That  is  the  trouble  that  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  a  Jew  up  there  ? 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  Dick  Hale  ?— A.  I 
know  that  he  was  killed. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  judge  that  he  was  killed  by  colored  men. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  charged  with  it  ? — A.  Five  or  six  5 
there  may  have  been  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  killed  young  Robert  Hall  ? — A.  I  know  who  is 
charged  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  killing  of  young  Smith,  Parker  Smith's  son, 
in  the  pine  woods  by  a  colored  man  ? — A.  l^o,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  killing  on  both  sides,  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
on  one  side  it  was  thought  to  be  for  a  cause. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  say  yoa  were  afraid  to  stay  in  West  FeliciaDa  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Yoa  are  not  afraid  to  stay  in  West  Feliciana,  are  yoa  7 — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  am  not  afraid  to  stay  there. 

Q.  Has  there  been  very  great  complaint  in  the  parish  amon^  whites 
and  blacks,  both,  aboat  the  management  of  the  school-funds  T — A.  Siuce 
when  f 

Q.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years. — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  schools  there  now ;  if  so,  where  ! — A.  I  judge  not 
any  at  present. 

Q.  When  were  there  any  schools  there  last! — A.  I  think  there  were 
some  there  last  year. 

Q.  Where  were  they  t — A.  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  at  Heklin's, 
in  the  second  ward,  one  or  two  in  the  fifth  ward,  and  one  in  the  fourth, 
the  third,  and  the  second.  We  had  two  schools  in  the  first  ward,  I 
believe. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  last  t — A.  I  snppose  the  whole  terms  that  they 
ran  were  four  or  five  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  school-board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  f — A.  I  am  jnst  a  member. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  board  f — A.  Mr.  Elobert  Hu- 
litt,  Mr.  Weber,  Charles  B.  Austin,  and  Henry  Brookheart. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Brookheart  t — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  voted  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I 
have  heard  how  he  voted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  con- 
vention that  nominated  the  ticket,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  itf~ 
A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  he  was  a  delegate  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  h%  supported  the  ticket  f — A.  I  have  heard  that 

Q.  Had  you  heard  that  that  matter  of  the  school-fund  induced  him 
to  change  his  views  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  republican  meeting,  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana,  which 
you  opened,  you  say,  there  was  some  missile  thrown  at  Mr.  Harris  ? — A. 
I  heard  so  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  very  peaceable,  quiet  assembly! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  very  numerous,  two  or  three  thousand  strong? — A.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party 
to  prevent  any  disturbance,  and  that  their  best  men  tried  to  prevent  it 
all  the  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing,  because  I 
believe  that  had  the  best  men  in  the  democratic  party  tried  to  prevent 
these  outrages  they  could,  have  done  it  easy.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  men  in  the  parish  were  the  devisers  of  this  White  League  con- 
spiracy in  that  parish,  I  have  noticed  that  whenever  those  men  came 
to  town  they  had  certain  quarters  to  go  to. 

Q.  Were  you  not  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Win- 
ter by  some  of  the  white  people  there,  and  has  not  that  prejudiced  yoa 
against  some  of  the  white  people  there  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not 
think  I  was  ever  charged  with  it.  I  may  have  been  by  some  people; 
but,  if  so,  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  Van  Trump  being  whipped  the  night 
after  the  election  t — A.  I  heard  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  he  whipped  for,  and  by  whom  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  was  whipped  for.  I  heard  that  he  and  Andrew  Duncan  had  a  spat 
there. 
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Q.  Van  Trump  is  a  white  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  republican. 

Q.  Dancan  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  joined  the  democratic  party  and  voted 
the  democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yoo  not  told  so? — A.  I  was  told  so. 

Q.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislature  did  you  ever  receive 
anything  for  having  persons  appointed  to  office  by  way  of  pay  ! — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  received  anything  from  any  one  for  appointment  of 
coroner  f — A.  iS'o,  sir. 

Q.  For  sberiflf  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  recorder  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  bargain  with  Van  Trump  about  offices  t — A, 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  H.  T.  CAMPBELL : 

Q.  When  did  the  killing  of  Dick  and  Robert  Hale  occur! — A.  Dick 
¥as  killed  in  1872. 

Q.  And  Robert  ?— A.  In  1873, 1  think. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Governor  Wicklifie  of  the  killing  of  a  white  man 
bv  Smith.  Htate  all  that  you  know  about  that. — A.  1  have  heard  that 
Smith  and  White  had  some  difficulty  growing  out  of  WhiteV  connection 
with  a  daughter  of  Smith's,  and  Smith  had  ordered  him  not  to  come 
into  his  yard  again,  and  he  had  got  mad,  and  cauie  therti  and  threatened 
to  kill  Smith,  as  I  have  heard,  and  Smith  shot  him. 

Q.  Governor  Wicklifife  asked  you  it  it  wa-*  not  the  policy  of  the  best 
men  in  the  democratic  party  to  prevent  disturbances  at  meetings ;  I  will 
ask  you  this  question :  Was  there  any  tiling  in  the  character  or  action 
cf  any  portion  of  the  democrats  that  made  it  necessary  for  ihe  best  class 
of  democrats  or  white  men  to  try  and  prevent  disturbances  at  meetings  t— 
A.  I  think  there  was. 

By  Governor  Wickliffe  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  democratic  orators  say  that  they  wanted  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  election  in  order  to  prevent  the  retnrningboard 
from  having  an  excuse  for  counting  out — that  that  was  their  policy,  and 
that  for  that  reason  they  wanted  to  have  it  pertceable  and  quiet!— A.  I 
read  the  address  of  General  Nicholls  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Thomas  Rice  is! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  Muce  the  election? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  In  New  Orleans. 

\Vbereapon  the  committee  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

TESTIMONY  OF  VALENTINE  EMERY,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA  PARISH. 

Valentine  Emery,  l>eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  Nearly  twenty-six. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  on  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  November 
last,  there  was,  to  your  knowledge,  anything  in  the  nature  of  intimida- 
tion in  Bast  Feliciana  Parish  ;  and,  if  so,  state  what  the  character  of  it 
was,  and  what  happened. — A.  On  the  day  of  the  election  Mr.  Weber 
gave  me  some  tickets  to  carry  to  the  polls.  One  place  I  had  to  go  to 
was  what  they  call  the  ''  Brick  church.'^  When  I  got  there  the  white 
men  saw  me  coming  with  the  tickets,  and  they  knew  the  horse  I  was 
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on,  and  they  knew  I  had  republican  tickets ;  and  so  they  came  to  me 
and  said  they  did  not  have  any  use  for  me  nor  the  tickets,  nor  for  Mr. 
Weber  neitber.  Said  I,  "All  right,  gentlemen  ;  I  will  carry  tbem  b;ick 
to  him.''  They  said,  ^'Carrj'  them  back  to  him  damned  quick.''  Then 
they  sort  of  hemmed  me  up  in  the  lane  there,  and  Mr.  Willie  Irvin  drew 
his  pistol  on  me  as  I  was  trying  to  go,  and  halted  me  three  diflferent 
times.  He  says  to  me^  "  I'll  iix  you  this  time,  you  damned  radical  s<m 
of  a  bitch."  I  says  to  hnn,  "All  right;  when  you  get  me,  but  you  haveii^t 
got  me  yet."  Then  1  broke  to  run,  and  I  ran  my  horse  right  over  his 
and  knocked  his  horse  down,  and  then  before  be  could  get  hold  of  his 
pistol  I  WHS  out  of  his  reach. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  were  those  you  were  carrying  f — A.  Repab- 
licau  tickets. 

Q.  To  what  poll  were  you  carrying  them  ! — A.  To  the  Brick  church 
poll,  in  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  How  many  bull-dozers  were  in  that  gang  that  you  speak  of  7 — A. 
Twenty  or  thirty  altogether ;  but  the  ones  that  drew  their  pistols  on  me 
were  only  two. 

Q.  Is  that  the  name  you  call  them  by — those  men  that  surrounded 
you  !  Senator  McDonald  objects  to  my  calling  them  bull-dozers;  what 
do  you  call  them  I — A.  I  call  them  bull-dozers,  and  they  call  themselves 
bull  dozers. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ! — A.  They  had  pistols  on. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  these  bull- 
dozers before  the  election  as  to  voting  the  democratic  ticket.— A.  Yes; 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Barrow. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Barrow  ! — A.  Mr.  Charley  Barrow. 

Q.  The  democratic  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  court! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ! — A.  He  told  me  if  I  voted  the  radical  ticket 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take  my  carpet-bag  along  with  me  on  the  day  of 
the  election  when  I  went  to  the  polls,  and  then  to  keep  right  on,  for  I 
could  not  live  in  that  parish,  nor  anybody  else  that  voted  the  radical 
ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  know  of  outrages  being  committed  previous  to  the 
last  election  upon  colored  men  and  republicans  in  that  parish? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  know  the  ones  that  killed  Isaac  Mitchell. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Charley  Barrow  is  the  man  that  shot  him. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  all  about  that. — A.  They  were  shooting  after 
Julius  Green  first,  and  his  wife  hallooed,  and  I  heard  her  and  ran  to  ber. 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  said  they  had  killed  Joseph,  i 
met  Julius  Green  as  he  came  running  back,  and  called  him,  and  he  rau 
the  faster.  I  kept  on,  though,  and  stopped  him,  and  I  and  he  got  into 
the  road,  and  I  followed  him  up  to  his  house.  We  did  not  get  in  sigbt 
of  it,  but  kept  along  just  so  that  we  could  see  them.  They  took  him  oat 
and  shot  at  him.    Julius  Green  was  lying  out  there  looking  at  him. 

Q.  Who  shot  him  I — A.  Charley  Barrow. 

Q.  The  democratic  candidate  for  county  clerk  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bull-dozers  were  there  in  that  gangf — A.  Eight,  to* 
gether. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t— A.  Charley  Barrow,  Gourtland  Smith,  Bob  Wil- 
son, Hampton — I  do  not  know  the  rest  now. 

Q.  How  did  these  outrages  make  the  republican  voters  in  that  parinb 
feel  ? — ^A.  It  made  me  feel  pretty  bad.  It  put  me  to  sleeping  ia  tbe 
woods. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  colored  people  being  compelled  to  sleep 
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in  the  woods  by  fear  of  the  bulldozers! — A.  They  were  compelled  to 
sleep  oat  in  the  woods  unless  they  would  join  the  democratic  clubs. 

Q.  Did  yon  join  the  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  me  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  to  join  it ;  and  I  did  so,  and  found  that  it  did  me  np  good. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  !-7-A.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket.  I  did  not  take 
tbeir  advice  about  carrying  my  carpetbag  with  me  to  the  polls,  though  ; 
I  took  mine  the  day  before. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  back  there  since? — A.  I  have,  but  I  had  to  dodge 
to  get  there.     They  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  there  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  "dodge!"— A.  To  keep  out  of  the  way  of  Charley 
Barrow.     He  said  he  would  kill  me. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  of  that  parish  succeed  in  electing  Mr.  Barrow 
as  sheriff? — A.  He  says  he  has  his  commission.  He  has  that  nailed  up 
ou  a  tree  alongside  oi*  the  big  road.  He  was  going  to  take  his  seat 
Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  gentlemen  wearing  a  badge  with  the 
figures  ''298"  on  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  wore  it! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  men. 

Q.  Were  they  any  of  these  men  whom  you  have  named  f — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  see  them  have  auy  such  badge. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  men  whom  you  recognize  as  being  in  the 
party  that  shot  at  Julius  Green. — A.  Charley  Barrow,  Court  Smith, 
Bob  Wilson,  Hampton,  Smith's  brotherin-law,  McDonald — 1  do  not 
know  his  other  name. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  other  three  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  those  men  ? — A.  I  reckon  1  was  about 
twvDt.v  or  thirty  yards  from  them  when  they  killed  Mitchell. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  saw  Charles  Barrow  shoot  Isaac  Mitchell  ? — A. 
Yen,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  about  twenty  yards  from  them  at  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
iD??— A.  Yes ;  but  I  was  hid. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it! — A.  It  was  near  about  one  or  two 
o^elock ;  because  they  hold  church  tjiere  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
it  was  about  half  an  hour  after  church  broke  up. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  saw  them  slioot  Mitchell ! — A.  I  went 
back  borne. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  whether  he  was  alive  or  not,  after  they  went 
away !— A.  No,  sir ;  because  I  thought  they  might  get  me. 

Q.  Wbeu  did  you  next  go  there! — A.  The  next  morning. 

Q.  What  time  ! — A.  About  sunrise. 

Q.  Was  Mitchell  still  living! — A.  He  was  dead  when  I  got  there. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Isaac  Mitchell  ! — A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Riley  Northliss  lived  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  he  live  from  Isaac  Mitchell ! — A.  It  was  not  as  far 
as  to  my  bouse. 

Q.  How  much  less  was  it! — A.  I  guess  it  was  near  about  two  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  coroner  held  his  inquest  on  Isaac  Mitch- 
e^H— A.  Out  there  in  the  country. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  go  before  the  coroner  and  tell  him  what  you  saw 
thi^Tet—A.  I  did  not  think  I  had  any  business  there.    I  would  not  have 

told  bira  if  I  had  had  to  be  killed  for  it. 
Q.  Wby  not! — ^A.  Because  I  knew  I  would  be  killed  if  I  told. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  anybody  that  you  had  seen  Isaac  MitcheD 
shot ! — A.  Ever  since  I  saw  it. 

Q.  To  whom  have  you  stilted  it  I — A.  I  have  stated  it  to  yon  now. 

Q.  Whom  else  f — A.  I  told  the  colored  people  5  I  never  told  it  to  any 
white  people  before  to  day. 

Q.  What  colored  people  did  you  tell  ? — A.  Them  that  I  knew,  that 
lived  on  the  place. 

Q.  What  ones ! — A.  Eiley  Northliss  was  the  particular  one,  but  the 
whole  plantation  was  present  when  I  told  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  it  to  Julius  Green  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  and  I  were  to- 
gether. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  ? — A.  Because  he  was  there  to  see. 

Q.  Did  he  see  who  it  was! — A.  Of  course  he  did. 

Q.  He  knew  who  those  men  were  ? — A.  He  might  have  known  all  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  he  know  any  of  them  f — A.  He  said  he  knew  some  of  them. 

Q.  Which  ones  f — A.  The  same  ones  I  knew. 

Q.  You  and  Julius  Green  talked  about  this  matter,  did  you  f — A.  I 
did  not  have  any  talk  with  Julius  Green. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  awhile  ago  that  Julius  Green  said  he  knew  the 
same  men  that  you  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  he  knew  the  same  men. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  knew  the  same  men  that  you  did  if  you  did 
not  talk  with  him  ? — A.  I  reckon  he  knew  them;  he  had  seen  them  often 
enough  to  know  them. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  from  anything  he  said  about  it,  whether 
he  knew  them  or  not  ? — A.  Julius  Green  did  not  say  anything  to  tne 
about  it. 

Q.  Nor  you  to  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Julius  Green  who  those  men  were  ? — ^A.  Did 
I  have  any  right  to  do  it  t 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  shooting  did  you  see  Julius  Green  ? — A.  I 
gness  I  got  up  there  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  shooting. 

Q.  You  saw  Julius  Green  that  same  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same 
night  they  shot  him. 

Q.  And  talked  with  him  t — A.  I  went  with  him  up  to  where  they  were 
shooting  Mitchell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Julius  Green  and  talk  with  him  that  night  after  the 
shooting  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  any  talk  with  him.  I  and  he  came  away 
from  there,  and  came  down  to  Courtland  Smith's  together. 

Q.  That  same  night  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  from  f — A.  Down  from  his  plantation.  We  slept  out  in 
the  bayou  together  that  night. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  backlio  his  house  that  night? — A.  No,  sir.  He 
got  up  soon  in  the  morning,  near  daylight,  and  said  he  was  going  there. 

Q.  You  and  he  staid  together  in  the  bayou  all  that  night? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  water? — A.  No,  sir;  you  know  I  was  not  going  to  stay  in 
the  water  all  night.  The  bayou  was  not  overflowed  with  water;  there 
was  no  water  in  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  thicket  of  undergrowth  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  caoe, 
bushes,  trees,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  You  and  he  staid  together  in  the  woods  all  that  night  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  nothing  to  him  and  he  said  nothing  to  yon  as  to 
who  those  men  were  ? — ^A.  1  was  afraid  to  say  anything  to  him,  the  bull- 
dozers were  so  bad. 
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Q.  Ton  did  not  say  anythiog  to  him  as  to  who  those  men  were! — A. 
I  told  you  once  1  didn't. 

Q.  He  went  back  to  his  house  in  the  morning  before  yon  did  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  he  started  back  there  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  went  or  not. 
Q.  Were  you  asleep  when  be  left  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  left  you  in  .the  bushes  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  up  to  his  quarters 
with  him. 
Q.  At  what  time  t — ^A.  Just  about  daylight. 
Q.  He  said  he  was  going  to  his  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  far  was  his  house  from  the  quarters  f — A.  About  a  mile,  or 
maybe  a  little  over. 

Q.  You  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  your  parish,  have 
yon  not  f — A.  For  what  I 

Q.  For  a  false  oath. — A.  I  was  indicted  for  that,  but  they  could  not 
prove  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  were  tried  for  it,  were  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  acquitted! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  charged  you  with  swearing  falsely! — ^A.  Jake  Mitchell;  a 
man  that  does  not  know  the  truth  himself. 

Q.  Was  he  related  to  Isaac  Mitchell! — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  white  man, 
a  Jew. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  you  were  sent  out  into  the 
tenth  ward,  by  Mr.  Webber,  with  tickets! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  to  the  polling-place! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  "were  at  the  polling-place! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  turned  back  before  you  got  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  your  tickets  to  any  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it! — A.  To  the  colored  people  that  were  there. 

Q.  Who  told  you  not  to  circulate  those  tickets! — A.  White  men. 

Q.  What  white  men  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Wade  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Judge  Butler  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  at  the  tenth  ward  before! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  any  of  the  white  men  that  told  you  not  to  stay 
there! — A.  The  only  white  men  I  spoke  to  were  those  that  I  had  a  few 
words  with  as  I  was  coming  away  from  there. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  Wash.  Spooner  that  you  were  turned  back  before 
you  got  to  the  polls! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  Wash. 
SpooDer  about  it — to  tell  him  nothing. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  back  from  the  polling-place,  whom  do  you  say 
yoo  met! — A.  Willie  Irvin ;  one  other  man  was  with  him. 

Q.  Is  Willie  Irvin  a  boy !— A.  I  do  not  know.  He  thinks  himself  a 
man.  He  is  as  tall  as  I  am.  He  will  go  for  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  boy 
or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  he  is  under  age  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  bis  age.    He  is  as  tall  as  I  am,  but  he  may  not  be  as  thick. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  was  with  him  ! — A.  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Willie  Irvin  do  ! — A.  He  drew  his  pistol  and  halted 
me. 

Q.  And  you  rode  over  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  knocked  his  horse  down  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  his  horse  fall  clear  down  ! — A.  No,  sir;  his  hind  parts  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  tq  you  ! — A.  He  cursed  me  for  a  damned  son  of 
a  bitch,  and  asked  me  where  I  had  been. 

Q.  How  £ar  was  that  from  the  polling-place! — ^A.   I  do  not  know 
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exactly  how  far.    One  fellow  ran  me  away  from  the  polling-place  and 
chased  me,  but  did  not  catch  up  with  me. 

Q.  Who  was  that  fellow  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  name  at  all.  I  know 
his  face. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  rae  whereabouts  you  met  Willie  Irvin  ? — A.  Ko, 
sir;  only  I  met  him  in  the  lane,  on  the  Woodvi lie  road. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  Bayou  Sara  Creek  !— A.  I  do  not  think  he  came 
across  any  creek 

Q.  Did  not  you  cross  a  cresek  in  going  to  the  Brick  Church  t — A.  Y^ 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  day  you  jtnet  Willie  Irvin  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  tbe  creek,  then,  did  you  meet  him  ? — A*  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  poll  at  the  Brick  Church.  That  was  in  the  third 
ward,  at  Granges. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  third-ward  poll  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  both 
polls. 

Q.  WTiich  poll  did  you  get  ordered  away  from  f — A.  I  was  ordered 
away  from  the  Brick  Church,  and  at  the  other  poll  a  white  man  chased 
me  away  from  there. 

Q.  What  white  man  chased  you  away  from  the  third-ward  poll  ? — A 
I  told  you  once  that  I  did  not  know  that  white  man. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  white  men  that  were  at  the  third-ward 
poll  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  Charley  Barrow  there ;  I  knew  him. 

Q.  Ho  did  not  chase  you  away,  did  he  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  eren 
as  ranch  as  speak  to  me. 

Q.  Is  he  tbe  only  one  you  knew  f — A.  I  was  not  inside  of  the  house. 
Tbere  were  some  more  men  outside. 

And  further  the  witness  saitb  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANDREW  DUNCAN,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA  PARISH. 

Andrew  Duncan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  About  thirty. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  bulldozers  in  West  Feliciana  Parish 
b'v^lore  the  last  election  ? — A.  All  I  know  about  them  t  Well,  sir,  I  was 
thar.  The  bulldozers  never  interfered  with  me  till  after  I  came  here 
to  the  State  convention,  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  June,  and  after  that  I 
staid  here  at  the  convention  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  I  left  and 
went  back  home;  and  when  I  got  home,  I  went  out  on  a  Sunday;  and 
when  I  went  out,  I  found  out  that  I  could  not  stay  there  at  all,  at  borne, 
and  I  left  and  went  to  Bayou  Sara.  Gourtland  Smith  and  Bob  Wilson 
followed  right  after  me  and  inquired  for  me,  when  I  came  back  there 
from  the  State  convention,  and  then  I  knew  my  life  was  in  mighty 
poor  hands  when  them  men  was  after  me,  and  so  I  left,  as  I  tell  yon, 
and  came  back  to  town.  It  was  this  way :  When  I  retamed  teck, 
yon  see,  I  saw  Gilbert  Garter,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  on  Snndaj. 
I  was  not  out  there  when  he  got  killed.  I  left  and  got  in  a  skiff  and 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  me  and  Armstead  and  aboot 
eleven  others,  and  I  returned  back  to  the  city.  And  then  Mr.  Irviu  had 
come  down  here,  and  he  said  that  I  was  the  organizer  oat  there  of  the 
club.  I  could  not  get  back  home  again  right  immediately.  When  I 
went  home  I  saw  my  friend  Mr.  Gharley  Barrow,  and  talked  with  him; 
and  1  had  heard  that  he  had  put  out  some  threats  about  killing  me,  and 
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said  I  bad  organized  in  a  band  of  men  to  kill  bim.    I  told  bim  I  beard 
be  had  said  that,  and  he  said  he  did  not.    I  told  bim  at  that  time  that 
1  wanted  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  in  the  city,  and  he  said  that  was 
all  right.     He  said  Gilbert  Carter  was  dead,  and  to  let  that  thingdrop  im- 
mediately ;  that  that  wonld  be  the  better  way.    I  told  him  it  was  all 
right.     Then  he  advised  me  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  court, 
aud  that  if  I  came  over  to  his  side  and  voted  the  way  he  did  I  could 
live  iu  thiit  parish.    I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.'  Barrow,  when  I  tell  a  man  I 
will  vote  for  him  I  will.    Very  probably,  if  yon  had  not  acted  as  yoa 
did,  I  might  have  voted  for  you,  but  when  you  come  to  try  to  drive  me 
the  way  you  have  done,  then  you  and  I  differ  right  away.''    Said  he, 
'MBere,  now,"let  me  tell  you  this :  It  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you 
ifyou  don't  vote  with  us  on  the  day  of  the  election — we  are  going  to  win 
anyhow — to  take  your  carpet-bag  with  you  when  you  go  to  the  polls, 
:»nd  then  keep  right  on  down  the  river."    I  said  to  him,  '^All  right,  Mr. 
Barrow  ;  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go." 
Q.  Where  did  you  vote  t — A.  At  Saint  Francisville. 
Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — ^A.  The  republican  ticket.  * 
Q.  Did  you  leave  there  T — A*  I  did. 
Q.  When  f — ^A.  After  I  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
Q.  Have  you  been  back  there  since  I — A.  Yes,  sir  5  since  Christmas. 
1  was  not  there  before  Christmas. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  poll-box  from  Tunica  having  been 
taken  ! — A.  We  voted  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  and  the  box  did 
not  get  in  till  on  a  Wednesday  night,  and  that  night  I  left  for  Bayou 
Sitra  and  went  into  the  country.  I  got  up  about  Freeman's  store  and 
Openheimer's  aud  Miller's  about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  went  up 
there  to  go  out  in  the  country.  When  I  got  up  there,  there  was  a  party 
of  men  that  I  knew — some  of  them,  anyhow — Charley  Barrow,  Bob 
Wilson,  Conrtland  Smith,  and  so  on.  I  went  up  in  the  crowd  with 
Abram  Matthews  and  some  of  the  rest  of  them.  The  box  had  not  come 
from  Tunica,  and  they  were  expecting  Jord.  Sweazey  aud  Lawrence 
Smith  from  Tnnica,  aud  the  box. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  like  to  understand  this  thing.  (To  the 
witness.)    Who  were  these  men  that  you  are  speaking  about  I 

The  Witness.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  that  were  on  picket  there, 
waiting  to  capture  these  men  from  Tunica  and  the  box.  They  passed 
by,  aud  I  went  on  into  the  country.  They  sat  up  all  night  waiting,  and 
the  men  came  down  the  river  in  a  skiff. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  colored  republicans  being  outraged  in  that  par- 
ish before  the  last  election  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it  T — A.  A  great  many  were  whipped, 
some  killed,  some  driven  from  home  on  account  of  the  election ;  some 
had  to  sleep  in  the  woods ;  I  have  staid  out  in  the  woods  all  night 
myself,  for  one. 

Q.  How  long  did  yoa  stay  out  in  the  woods  at  night  for  fear  of  the 
boll-dozers? — A.  I  staid  out  two  or  three  nights;  and  when  I  got 
straigtened  up,  I  left ;  I  thought  rather  than  lose  my  life  I  had  better 
lose  my  crop. 

Q.  Whset  made  you  sleep  out  in  the  woods  T — A.  It  was  first  over  in 
Mississippi,  and  when  that  raid  was  over,  these  men  that  went  from 
West  Feliciana  to  light  over  in  Mississippi,  they  came  back.  They 
came  by  Gordon  Smi^'s  plantation,  and  they  said  they  wanted  to  hang 
myself,  Andrew  Duncan,  Julius  Oreen,  and  George  Dent.    I  heard  that 
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and  I  staid  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  to 
Mr.  Smith  and  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said,  '^  Duncan,  let  me  tell 
you  something.  All  I  have  got  against  you  is  this :  you  have  been 
carrying  notes  for  Webber,  haven't  youV  I  said  I  had.  8aid  he, 
"  We've  got  you  marked  for  that."  Said  I,  "  Well,  if  any  man  will  \rdj 
me  money  for  it  I  will  carry  a  note  for  any  one."  Mr.  Bradford  sa^'s  to 
me,  says  he,  *'  You  areaclever  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
against  you  ;  and  if  you  will  not  do  that  again  you  will  be  all  righu  If 
you  will  just  sign  a  document  proclaiming  to  the  whole  world  that  there 
have  not  been  any  outrages  in  West  Feliciana,  and  that  Armstrong  and 
Webber  are  liars  and  humbugs,  and  have  that  printed  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you."  I  said,  "  How  do 
you  expect  me  to  tell  such  a  lie  as  that  on  a  man,  and  have  it  printed 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times ;  and  how  do  you  expect  me  to  vote  for  youT 
He  said,  all  right;  he  would  give  me  till  a  certain  day  to  think  it  over, 
and  make  up  my  mind.  Said  he,  ^^  I'll  tell  you  how  the  bull-dozers  come 
on  to  you.  On  a  dark,  rainy  night,  when  you  are  at  home,  yoa  have 
your  wife  there  with  you,  and  you  go  to  bed  with  your  wife,  and  sleep 
all  through  the  rainy  night.  Now,  that  is  just  the  time  when  we^ll  come 
down  on  you  and  get  you."  After  he  said  that,  every  rainy  night,  or 
even  if  it  was  only  a  little  cloudy,  I  left  home  and  staid  out  all  night; 
I  knew  he  was  telling  me  the  truth,  because  rainy  nights  was  a  bad 
night  there  always. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  of  the  bull-dozers  threatening  the 
lives  of  persons  summoned  to  New  Orleans  from  there  to  testify. — A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  They  said  that  no  man  that 
would  go  to  New  Orleans  to  testify  for  the  interests  of  the  republican 
party  could  stay  in  that  parish  ;  that  they  would  have  to  leave. 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  Charley  Barrow. 

Q.  The  clerk  of  the  qourtf— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  I — A.  I  have  heard  so  many  say  so  that  I  cannot  think 
of  all  their  names.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Joe  Myers  say  so.  He  is  a  Jew, 
of  course. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  anything  about  these  white  men  wearing  a  certain 
badge  with  figures  on  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  figures  i— A.  There  was  a  company  of  "  298."  The 
"  298  •'  was  the  worst  company  that  went  in  that  parish. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Courtland  Smith,  Tom  West,  Mr.  Barrow, 
Willie  Gilmore  and  Nat,  Lewis  Smith,  Joe  Smith,  Willie  Smith,  Fergus 
Harrison,  Ed.  Bayne,  and  the  candidate  for  sheriff  on  the  democratic 
ticket — I  cannot  think  of  his  name. 

<5.  Did  or  did  not  all  these  men  that  you  have  named  wear  the  **29S'' 
badge? — A.  They  all  wore  the  "  298,"  and  more  than  them,  too. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  these  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  boll- 
dozers  wore  the  "  298  "  badge. — A.  They  were  nothing  else  but  bull- 
dozers. 

Q.  State  what  the  colored  people  believed  the  "  298"  meant — A.  They 
always  lived  in  the  woods  and  in  the  bayous,  and  when  the  "  298"  came 
on  them  they  were  scared  at  it,  and  when  it  came  on  to  them  at  night 
they  thought  they  were  to  be  all  killed. 

Q.  They  thought  the  organization  was  one  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
violence  and  murder! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  to  gain  the  election. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  West  Feliciana  t — ^A.  In  the  third  ward, 
about  nine  miles  from  Bayou  Sara.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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Q-  How  near  to  Charley  Barrow's  t — A.  About  two  miles  from  him ; 
I  was  raised  aboat  a  mile  from  there. 

Q.  YoQ  say  no  one  interrupted  you  last  year  till  after  yon  came  down 
here  to  the  State  convention! — A.  They  did  not  interfere  vvith  me,  only 
the  interruption  that  I  was  referring  to,  about  the  fight  in  Mississippi. 
Atter  that  they  told  me  what  I  had  to  do. 
Q-  Who  did  ! — ^A.  Mr.  Smith  and  Captain  Bradford. 
Q.  What  was  it  they  said  yon  had  to  do! — A.  They  told  me  that  cer- 
tain parties  went  up  to  Mississippi  after  cotton-seeil,  to  plant  cotton. 
There  was  a  man  killed  up  there,  and  after  that  man  was  killed,  they 
went  and  killed  two  or  three  colored  men — hung  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  my  question  at  all*  I  asked  you  what 
those  men  said  you  had  to  do. — A.  They  said  I  had  not  done  nothing 
mach,  and  that  if  I  went  away  from  the  republican  party  and  denounced 
Armstrong,  and  Webber,  and  Sweazey  as  a  regular  fraud  and  as  thieves, 
and  let  than  come  out  in  the  New  Orleans  Times,  it  would  be  better  for 
me,  and  I  could  stay  at  home. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  came  down  to  the  State  convention  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dill  they  say  that  unless  you  did  that  you  could  not  stay  at  homef — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  told  you  that? — A.  Gordon  Smith  and 
Benjamin  Bradford. 
Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  In  West  Feliciana. 
Q   111  what  wardT — A.  In  the  third  ward;  about  seven  miles  from 
Bayon  8ara. 

Q.  Hail  you  said  anything  to  them  about  Webber  and  those  other 
men  being  rascals  I — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Q.  Did  you  know  Watson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  Webber  and  these  other 
men  being  rascals? — A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  what  he  said. 
[The  witness  laughed.] 

Q.  Why  do  you  laugh  when  I  ask  you  about  Watson  ? — A.  Because 
yon  asked  me  about  him. 
Q.  l8  not  he  a  good  man  ? — A.  He  goes  for  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  minister  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not ;  he 
go«i  for  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  him  say  that  those  men  were  villains  and  ras- 
cals, aud  had  instigated  all  the  riots  that  had  taken  place? — A.  Wat- 
W)n  never  said  that  to  me,  and  he  never  said  it  in  my  presence :  but  I 
have  heard  other  parties  say  he  talked  that  way. 

Q.  Had  not  you,  in  your  talk  with  Gordon  Smith,  said  that  Webber 
and  those  men  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  there  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  if  I 
bad  said  so  I  would  have  stood  by  it. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  asked  you  to  make  a  statement  of 
that  liind  unless  you  had  said  something  on  the  subject  I — A.  They  hap- 
pened to  ask  me  that,  probably  because  they  thought  they  had  all  the 
darkies  scared.  They  had  always  polle<l  a  large  republican  majority  in 
West  Feliciana,  and  they  thought  I  could  talk  to  the  people,  and  very 
probably,  if  they  could  get  me  to  go  over  with  them,  I  might  have  some 
iuflnenee  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Had  not  there  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  parish  about  Webber's 
rascality? — A.  Of  course,  white  citizens  up  there  said  it,  for  one  par- 
ticular reason,  but  colored  citizens  never  said  anything  of  the  kind, 
nuless  it  was  in  talk  with  some  white  citizen  that  gave  him  whisky  and 
154  L 
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got  him  half  drnnk.    Then  the  colored  man  would  raise  the  devil,  may 
bo,  and  sa.y  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  He  would  talk  out  pretty  freely  then? — A.  Yes,  sir,  while  he  was 
drinking,  and  when  he  got  sober  he  would  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that  request  they  made  of  you,  to  get  up 
and  publish  that  statement  in  the  Times  here,  nobody  said  anything  to 
you  about  your  political  notions  till  after  you  returned  from  tbe  State 
conventionst — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  down  here  to  the  State  convention  in  June  f — A.  I  bad 
to  be  here  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  And  you  staid  about  two  weeks  after  that  was  over  before  yon 
went  back? — ^A.  Yes,*ir. 

Q.  When  you  got  back  there  you  heard  that  it  had  been  charged  that 
there  was  a  club  formed  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
all  the  white  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  bear  that  till  after  Gilbert 
Carter  was  killed. 

Q.  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed  while  you  were  down  here,  was  he  not? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  went  up  there  Saturday  evening,  and  got  there  Sunday. 
That  Sunday  I  weut  out,  and  could  not  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Was  not  Carter  killed  before  you  went  out  into  that  neighbor- 
hood?— A.  No,  sir;  after  I  went  out  there.  I  got  there  on  a  Sunday, 
and  he  was  killed  on  the  Tuesday  night  following. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  saw  C barley  Barrow,  and  he  told  you  what  yoa 
have  said? — A.  I  left  after  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed,  and  crossed  over 
into  Point  Coupee.  I  staid  till  Saturday,  and  the  Ouachita  Belle  eaioe 
along 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  that  time  ?— A.  Till  the  last  of  July. 

Q.  And  when  you  caime  back,  the  last  of  July,  you  saw  Charley  Bar- 
row ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  heard  that  he  had  been  telling  that  you  were  one 
of  that  chib  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  had  not  been  a  member  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  he  told  you  then  that  he  wanted  you  to  vote  lor 
bini  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  also  said  that  if  you  did  not  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  you  had  better  take  your  carpet-sack  and  leave  ? — A.  Ves,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  day  you  voted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  could  not  stay  in  the  parish  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  that  if  he  had  not  talked  to  you  in  that  way 
you  would  probably  have  voted  for  him,  but  now,  as  he  had  put  it  on 
that  ground,  yon  were  going  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  or  none  at 
all — is  that  what  you  told  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  not  talked  to  you  in  that  way  you  had  made  up  joar 
mind  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  or  a  part  of  it,  had  you  not  ?— A.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  had  not  acted  as  he  did  very  probably  I  would  have 
voted  for  him. 

Q.  You  and  Charley  had  be^n  on  very  good  terms,  had  you  not?— A 
Of  course ;  I  had  been  raised  right  there. 

Q.  But  as  it  was,  you  were  going  to  vote  the  whole  republican  ticket! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   And  you  did  vote  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  came  away  the  day  after  the  election  :  you  did  not 
come  away  tiU  after  you  had  whipped  Van  Tramp,  did  you  ?— A  I 
whaled  him  the  same  day,  before  I  lelt  there. 
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Q.  Waa  that  before  the  polls  closed  T — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  not 
at  the  polls.     He  aud  I  both  had  voted. 

Q.  Had  you  both  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — ^A.  1  do  not  know  how 
be  voted ;  I  had  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Did  not  Van  Tramp  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  voted. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  that  day  that  he  had  voted  the  democratic 
tidtet  f — A.  I  never  heard  anybody  tell  me  so.  He  was  drinking  whisky 
that  day,  and  I  had  been  drinking  some,  and  we  got  that  little  question 
op  about  voting;  but  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  how  he  voted — he  never 
hgs  told  me  to  this  day. 

Q.  Had  not  you  heard  that  day  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  And  did  not  you  give  him  a  knock  or  two  more  on  that  account? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  back  there  after  Christmas  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  molested  you  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them  troubled  you  afterward? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  pretty  active  republican,  have  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  trouble  you  have  had  about  it  ? — A.  That  is 
all  the  trouble  I  have  had,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 
Q.  Was  or  was  not  this  man  Van  Tramp  bull-dozed  himself? — A.  No, 
sir;  this  Van  Tramp  has  not  been  bulldozed  that  I  know  of. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CORNELIUS  SMITH. 

CoENELnrs  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qnestion.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer,  Thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  ward  ?— A.  Third  ward. 

Q.  Were  you,  or  not,  United  States  supervisor  of  election  on  the  7th 
day  of  November  last? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  what  ward? — A.  The  third  ward. 

Q.  What  poll  were  you  at  on  that  day? — A.  There  was  but  one  poll 
Iq  the  wai-d,  and  it  would  be  poll  No.  1. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  poll  that  day  ? — A.  I  was  there  at 
sanrise. 

Q.  State  whether,  or  not,  any  armed  men  were  there? — A.  There  were 
not  any  when  I  and  the  commissioners  of  election  arrived.  About 
thirty-tive  minutes  to  six  o'clock  there  came  there  two  sixteenshooters. 
-  One  belonged  to  Charles  M.  Barrow,  and  I  do  not  recollect  who  the  other 
006  belonged  to.  It  was  thirty-five  minutes  before  the  polls  should  close 
according  to  law.  1  did  not  know  what  they  brought  them  there  for, 
and  I  felt  very  uneasy ;  I  had  to  stay  there  all  night  and  help  canvass 
the  votes,  and  I  felt  uneasy  for  my  life,  and  thought  it  would  be  safer 
for  me  to  be  away  than  to  be  there,  but  I  concluded  to  stay.  They 
broagbt  their  guns  in  and  laid  them  down  ;  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  bring 
hi8  in,  but  one  of  his  employes  on  his  plantation  did.  I  did  not  see  the 
other  man  bring  his  in,  but  I  saw  the  two  guns  lying  there  together.  I 
saw  some  other  white  men  come  in  with  pistols  and  dirks  strapped  on 
behiod.  , 
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Q.  Was  this  in  the  morning  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  only  aboat  thirty 
minutes  before  the  closing  of  the  polls.  Nothing  occurred  daring  the 
canvass  of  the  votes  that  night. 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  in  the  house 
where  the  votes  were  cast.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  about  thirtj'-five 
minntes  before  sundown,  "  Let  us  close  the  polls."  That  was  one  of  the 
democratic  commissioners  of  election.  The  other  one,  who  acted  iu  the 
same  capacity  that  I  did,  he  said  no.  No,  I  am  wrong;  it  was  not  him; 
it  was  another  man  standing  there  said,  "  If  we  close  the  polls  now,  who 
knows  but  what  these  fellows  will  have  somebody  standing  around  that 
will  come  along  then  and  want  to  vote!  Then,  if  the  polls  are  closed 
before  time,  they  might  raise  the  hue  and  cry  to  throw  out  the  ballot- 
box."    And  so  the  polls  remained  open  till  after  the  appointed  hour. 

Q.  Did  those  men  do  anything  with  their  guns! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  day  I — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democrats  there  who  were  armed  on  election  day 
while  yon  were  voting?— A.  I  did  not  see  them  have  any  arms  od. 
They  brought  no  guns  there  till  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  threat 
made  to  an  old  man  for  voting  the  republican  ticket.  A  white  democrat 
told  him  if  he  voted  that  ticket  he  would  never  speak  to  him  again,  and 
said  he  would  wear  out  the  breech  of  his  cowhide  on  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difiBculty  there  about  not  allowing  a  democrat 
to  vote  ? — A.  I  had  right  smart  difiBculty  in  preventing  him  from  voting. 
He  was  not  qualified  in  his  registration.  He  had  a  duplicate  registra- 
tion-paper, aud  the  poll-book  called  for  the  original.  I  told  him  he  conid 
not  vote  on  that  duplicate,  because  if  he  did  he  could  go  off  somewhere 
else  and  vote.  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  supervisor  at 
Bayou  Sara,  because  I  could  not  make  allowances  for  mistakes  ou  the 
poll-book.    Those  were  my  instnictions. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  about  that  T — A.  They  did  not  seem  to  raise 
any  trouble  about  it ;  I  did  not  hear  them  say  anything. 

Q.  Was  everything  quiet  around  the  polls  there  that  day  ? — A  AU 
day,  until  that  threat  was  made. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  intimidation  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion that  you  know  of. — A.  At  different  times,  when  I  was  going  to  and 
from  Bayou  Sara,  I  saw  bodies  of  armed  men  riding  to  and  fro.  I  got 
out  of  their  way,  because  I  knew  my  life  would  be  in  danger  if  I  met 
them. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  I — A.  "  Caje  "  Barrow,  the  man  that  had  the 
six  teen -shooter,  I  knew.    1  knew  nearly  all  of  them,  but  not  personally. 

Q.  Was  Charley  Barrow  among  them  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him  iu  any 
gang. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  more  than  once! — A.  Yes,  sir;  four  or  five 
times  ;  sometimes  at  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  at 
noon.  One  night  there  was  twenty -five  or  thirty  of  them  passed  over 
the  plantation  on  which  I  reside,  and  the  next  morning  I  heard  that 
Gilbert  Carter  was  killed,  and  the  same  of  the  killing  of  Isaac  MiUjhelL 

Q.  Where  are  you  staying  now! — A.  On  James  P.  Smith's  place, 
about  six  miles  from  the  river. 

Q.  In  West  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  New  Orleans! — A.  I  got  here  last  night  on 
the  Anna. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  all  the  time  since 
the  election  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  returning-board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  In  this  building. 
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Q.  Yon  came  down  here,  then  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  return  there  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  your  testify- 
mg  at  that  time  ? — A.  Anybody  up  there  f 
Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  any  one  say  anything  to  you  about  your  testimony! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  The  fellow  that  threatened  this  old  man  about 
Totin^  the  reppblican  ticket. 
Q.  Who  was  he?— A.  William  T.  Fort. 

ii.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  ? — A.  I  met  him  one  day  as  I  was  coming 
from  my  field,  and  he  said,  did  I  make  any  charge  against  him  about 
that  old  man  voting  the  republican  ticket  and  his  threat  that  he  made, 
and  what  did  I  do  it  for.  iJe  said  it  was  his  own  private  affairs,  and  I 
bad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  his  private  affairs.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  it  was  any  private  affair.  He  said  yes,  it  was;  and  if  I  didn't 
miod  I  would  get  my  damned  tongue  cut  out  of  my  throat. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  Charles  Barrow  f — ^A.  Not  since  1 
retonied  home. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  had  any  talk  with  any  one  else! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Mumford  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  live  from  you  f — A.  About  six  miles. 

Q.  Has  he  sent  for  you  at  any  time  since  you  testified  at  New  Or- 
leans before  f — A.  Charley  Barrow  came  to  see  my  brother-in-law  about 
his  testimony,  and  he  sent  him  to  Dr.  Mumford,  to  see  his  testimony,  or 
if  Dr.  Mumford  hdd  read  his  testimony,  for  him  to  try  and  recollect  if 
be  did  say  so  and  so.  He  went  down  to  Dr.  Mumford's;  I  was  there 
with  him,  and  Mr.  Fisher  went  with  us — Mr.  Charles  L.  Fisher.  Dr. 
Momford  told  him  the  affidavits  were  up  at  the  printing-office.  He 
asked  him  and  me  what  was  our  affidavits,  and  I  said  that  was  my  busi- 
nesis,  and  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  possession  he  could  tell  what.  I  said. 
Ee  asked  my  brother  in-law  had  he  made  an  affidavit,  and  then  he 
asked  me,  and  1  said  I  had.  Then  he  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  I  told 
him  it  was  my  business.    That  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Mr.  Fisher  f— A.  Four  miles  and  a  half 
or  five  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Dr.  Mumford  do  you  live  ? — A.  About  six  miles. 
Tbey  both  reside  in  town. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  up  there? — A.  I  am  a  cotton-planter. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  land  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  rent  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  From  Governor  Wickliffe. 

Q.  The  gentleman  now  sitting  at  this  table  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  the 
agent.  1  do  not  rent  it  from  him  exactly;  my  father-in-law  rents  it  from 
bim. 

Q.  How  much  ground  is  there  of  it  that  you  occupy  ? — A.  The  whole 
tract  is  seven  hundred  acres.  My  three  brothers-in-law,  myself,  and 
my  father-in-law,  altogether,  cultivate  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

Q.  What  do  you  agree  to  pay  Governor  Wickliffe  ? — A.  The  contract 
is  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  contract? — A.  The  first  contract  was 
made  in  1872, 1  believe.    It  was  renewed  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Q.  When  was  it  renewed  last? — A.  The  last  contract  was  drawn  up 
for  five  years. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  In  the  winter  of  1875 j  the  latter  part  of 
1875  or  the  first  of  1876.  .  , 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  affidavit  before  the  commissioner, 
you  stated  that  there  were  armed  democrats  near  the  polls  on  the  day 
of  the  election  t — A.  The  arms  I  referred  to  were  the  pistols  that  they 
had  on.  They  were  there  on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  the  sixteen- 
shooters  were  not  there  till  the  close  of  the  day.  I  saw  pistols,  sixteen- 
shooters,  and  dirks. 

Q.  They  were  owned  by  whom  f — A.  By  democrats. 

Q.  In  the  possession  of  whom  t — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  How  many  were  there ! — A.  I  saw  two  sixteenshooters,  two  pis- 
tols, and  a  diik. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  state  in  your  affidavit  that  democrats  took  away 
republican  tickets  from  voters! — A.  Who  fromf 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  state  in  your  affidavit  that  the  democrats  took  re- 
publican tickets  away  from  republican  voters  at  the  polls! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that ! — A.  I  am  certain  of  that.  If  they  did,  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it? — A.  No,  sir.  But  democrats  induced  colored 
men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ;  colored  men  told  me  so. 

Q.  How  did  they  induce  thera  ! — A.  Colored  men  told  me  the  democrats 
said  that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  they  would  not  rent 
them  any  more  land ;  and  I  saw  colored  men  come  to  the  polls  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  saying  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
bad  ever  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  they  hated  in  their  hearts  to 
have  to  do  so. 

Q.  Why  did  they  do  so! — A.  Because  they  were  forced  to  join  the 
democratic  clubs  on  pain  of  death. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Had  Governor  Wickliflfe  anything  to  do  with  this  plantation  ex- 
cept to  act  as  agent  for  the  owners  ! — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  It  belongs  to  the  Smith  estate! — ^A.  To  the  widow  Smith. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  servant  of  hers  ! — A.  No,  sir.  i  was  a  small 
child  when  I  lived  there.  I  left  there  during  the  war.  I  came  back  on 
the  place  and  have  been  living  there  since. 

Q.  You  got  to  the  third- ward  poll  about  sunrise,  or  a  little  before!— 
A.  About  sunrise. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  of  election  at  that  poll! — A.  Daniel 
Sears,  Wallace  Greenough,  and  Gordon  Smith. 

Q,  What  were  their  politics  ! — A.  One  was  a  democrat  and  two  re- 
publicans. 

Q.  Gordon  Smith  was  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  two  were  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Only  oneof  tbem 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  though.  The  other  one  voted  the  deiiJO- 
cratic  ticket  because  he  had  joined  a  democratic  club. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that ! — A.  Wallace  Greenough. 

Q.  The  other  one  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — ^A.  He  did  not  vote 
at  all,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket  because  be  had 
joined  the  democratic  club  !— A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  it  that  way. 
I  will  say  it  this  way,  he  did  not  vote. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  nobody  present  when  you  went  to  the  polls!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  nobody  but  the  officers  of  the  election! — A.  Yes, sir; 
that  was  all. 

Q.  You  saw  no  men  there  with  guns,  except  the  two  that  you  speak 
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of  that  yoa  saw  aboat  half  an  hour  before  the  polls  closed  f — A.  That 
was  all. 

Q.  They  were  brooght  in  there  by  somebody  and  set  down  in  the 
room  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  belonged  to  Charley  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  one  to  whom  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  was  it  broaght  them  there? — A.  James  Yessall  bronght 
Charley  Barrow's  gun  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  worked  for  Charley  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  James  Vessall  take  away  Charley  Barrow's  gun! — A.  No, 
sir;  Mr.  Barrow  himself  took  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  gun  brought  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  all  the  arms  you  saw  there  that  day  t — A.  I  saw  several 
pistols  and  a  bowie-knife  attached  to  a  belt,  or  several. 

Q.  Who  had  pistols  belted  on  them  t — A.  Matt  Gilmore  was  one,  and 
the  other's  name  is  J.  D.  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  others  but  those  two  with  pistols  belted  on  them  1 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them  had  the  bowie-knife! — A.  Matt  Gilmore. 

Q.  They  made  no  demonstration  against  any  one  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
saw  that  day. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  for  persons  to  carry  pistols,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  f — A.  No,  sir;  unless  it  is  when  they  are  going  a 
long  distance. 

Q.  Had  you  a  pistol  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  own  any. 

Q.  Did  not  any  of  the  commissioners  of  election  have  pistols  t — A. 
^0,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  some  one  offered  to  vote  who  had  a  duplicate  of  the  orig- 
inal registration-paper  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  the  original  been  lost  ? — A.  He  said  he  had  lost  it,  and  that 
tbat  was  why  he  had  the  duplicate. 

Q.  Yon  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  du- 
plicate ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  any  right  to  go  over  the  law. 

Q.  His  name  was  on  the  poll-list,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  number  was  correct! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  lost  the  original  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  a  duplicate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  there  was  about  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  resident  of  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  ward  I — A.  The  same  I  lived  in. 

Q.  Was  he  going  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  this  man,  William  T.  Fort,  tell  you  that  what  oc- 
cnrred  at  the  polls  there  was  a  personal  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
other  man,  and  that  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  politics? — A.  He 
tlid  not  say  it  ha<l  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  it  was  a  private  quarrel  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said 
I  bad  no  business  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  private  affairs,  and 
that  if  1  did  not  mind  I  would  get  my  tongue  taken  out,  instelid  of 
I*ackard  being  governor  and  Postlethwaite  sheriff. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  I  had  spoken  against  him  in  my  affidavit 
^fore  the  commissioner. 

Q;  Did  not  he  say  that  what  yon  had  stated  about  this  difficulty  was 
^  mistake;  that  it  was  simply  a  private  difficulty  between  him  and  this 
other  man  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  said  I  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  his  pri- 
vate a&irs. 
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Q.  What  aflQdavits  did  you  go  to  Dr.  Mumford's  to  see  1 — A.  I  went 
there  to  see  the  affidavit  of  Howard  Tbornton  in  regard  to  somethiDg 
he  had  said  about  Mr.  Barrow. 

Q.  Is  he  your  brother-in-law  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  affidavit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  all  those  affidavits  were  published  here  in 
the  Republican  paper  of  Now  Orleans  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  that  the  Eepublican  was  publishing  the  affidavits 
that  were  filed  before  the  returning  board  ! — A.  No,  sir;  1  beard  that 
the  way  he  came  to  get  hold  of  the  affidavit  was,  that  the  democratic 
committee  procured  them  in  order  to  get  testimony  to  refute  the  affida- 
vits. The  democratic  committee  obtained  them  from  the  retarning- 
board.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  published  or  not.  VVe  get 
papers  frequently  from  here,  and  I  did  not  see  any  testimony  published 
here. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  at  the  poll  that  day  where 
you  were  acting  as  United  States  supervisor! — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  more 
than  that  threat  of  Mr.  Fort  to  Charles  Williams. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  occurred  there  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  there  had  been  a  great  deal  said  and  done  before  that,  to  control 
votes  on  that  day. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  a  freeman  ? — A.  I  was  only  about  seven 
years  old  when  the  war  commenced. 

Qt^Were  you  born  a  slave  I — A.  Yes ;  I  considered  myself  so  under 
the  law  that  was  then. 

Q.  You  were  a  slave  till  you  were  freed  by  the  law  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  then  seven  years  old  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  slave  were  you  ? — A.  Mrs.  James  B.  Smith's. 

Q.  Was  she  a  relative  of  Governor  Wickliflfe  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  her  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hire  your  land  from  him  ! — ^A.  My  father-in-law  hires  it  for  as 
all. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  the  family! — A.  Five  men. 

Q.  How  are  they  related  to  you  f — A.  They  are  my  brothers-in-law 
and  my  father-in-law. 

Q.  How  many  brothers  in-law  f — A.  Three. 

Q.  Are  they  your  wife's  brothers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  your  brother-in-law,  Thornton,  come  to  want  to  see  that 
affidavit! — A.  Because  Charles  Barrow  came  there  to  see  him. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  came  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  him! — A.  He  said  he  had  said  something 
about  him  in  it. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Barrow  excited! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  It  wbs 
sort  of  dark.  He  seemed  anxious  for  my  brother-in-law  to  go  dowoaod 
refute  it. 

Q.  Did  he  go  down  and  refute  it! — A.  He  did  not  see  his  affidavit. 
He  only  saw  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Webber  and  some  others  that  referred 
to  his. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  your  brother-in-law  when  he  first  camef— ^ 
He  asked  him  if  he  did  say  there  was  intimidation  at  the  polls,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  whisky  used,  and  that  he  saw  Mr.  Barrow  in* 
timidate  voters. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it ! — A.  He  said  he  did  not  say  that. 
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Q.  When  Mr.  Barrow  said  that,  did  he  seem  to  be  angry  about  it ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  told  hitn  that  if  he  was  in  his  place  he  would  not  allow 
a  set  of  men  to  use  him  as  a  tool  to  make  their  own  ends  good;  and 
he  said  he  did  not  consider  that  they  were  making  tools  of  him;  that 
he  had  only  told  the  truth.  Mr.  Barrow  asked  him  if  he  wouhl  go  down 
to-morrow  and  refute  that,  and  he  told  him,  "Of  course.^  He  did  go, 
bat  when  he  got  there  he  did  not  see  his  affidavit. 
Q.  Did  you  go  down  there  again? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  Governor  Wickliffe's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Fisher,  happen 
to  go  down  there  with  you  when  you  went! — A.  Mr.  Barrow  asked  my 
brother-in-law  to  go  to  Dr.  Mumford's  to  see  his  aftidavit,  and  he  said  it 
was  at  Mr.  Fisher's  office;  so  we  went  to  Mr.  Fisher's  office,  and  he  said 
be  had  left  it  at  Dr.  Mutnford's  the  night  previous.  We  said  if  that  was 
80,  we  would  go  back  to  Dr.  Mum  ford's.  Mr.  Fisher  said  he  would  go 
along  with  us.  When  we  got  back.  Dr.  Mumford  said  he  had  told  me 
that  be  had  left  the  affidavits  at  the  printer's  that  morning ;  but  I  did 
Dot  hear  him.  Then  we  came  on  up  to  the  printing-office,  but  did  not 
fiud  the  affi4lavit  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Fisher  or  anybody 
else  about  that  affidavit  f — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  was  said  after  we  left 
the  printing-office. 
Q.  And  never  has  been  since? — A.  No,  sir;  not  about  the  affidavit. 
Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Gil  more  and  somebody  else  have  arms  at  the 
polls!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  t  Had  they  been  there  all  day! — A. 
Mr.  Gilmore  had  been  there  pretty  much  all  day,  but  the  other  man  had 
been  at  the  Brick  Church. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  you  saw  them  have  those  arms 
there! — A.  It  was  not  in  the  day ;  it  was  that  night,  in  the  voting-room, 
wheo  we  were  canvassing. 

Q.  Did  not  Gilmore  have  the  same  arms  during  the  first  part  of  the 
day  as  he  did  the  last  t — A.  I  did  not  see  them  till  night ;  he  must  have 
bad  them  on  all  day,  in  the  house  there.    When  he  sat  down  his  chair 
caught  the  tail  of  his  coat  and  raised  it  up,  and  I  saw  them  then. 
Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  till  7  o'clock  this  evening. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  N.  DEDDREICK. 

New  Orleans,  January  16,  iSTT-^^i  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Deddbeigk  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  At  what  placet — ^A.  About  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Bayou 
Sara;  three  miles  from  Bayou  iiara,  the  upper  limits. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  West  Feliciana! — A.  Since  1860. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of? — A.  New  York. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  Louisiana! — A.  In  1844. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  this  State  prior  to  your  taking  up  your 
residence  in  W^est  Feliciana  ! — A.  Tliibodeaux,  parish  of  La  Fourche. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  in  your  parish, 
euding  on  the  7th  of  November  last !— A.  I  did. 
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Q.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  To  the  democratic- 
conservative  party. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  throughout  the  parish  of  West  Felici- 
ana?— A.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and 
pretty  well  acquainted  throughout  the  parish. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquaint^  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
pretty  well  throughout  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  much  conversation  with  the  colored  people  of  your  par- 
ish during  the  last  canvass  on  the  subject  of  the  political  situation  ?— 
A.  1  had. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  political  meetings? — A.  I  attended  several. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  club  of  colored  and  white,  and  I  attended  its  mee^ 
ings. 

Q.  In  what  ward  were  you  ? — A.  Ward  Ko.  12. 

Q.  How  many  clubs  were  there  in  that  ward,  if  there  were  more  than 
one? — \.  There  was  one  I  know.  1  am  not  certain  whether  there  was 
any  other  in  that  ward  or  whether  it  was  in  the  adjoining  ward. 

Q.  What  num'  er  of  colored  men  belonged  to  the  club  of  which  yoa 
are  a  member  ? — A.  As  near  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  was 
between  seventy-five  and  eighty ;  that  is,  colored  and  white.  There 
was  six  or  seven  white  and  the  balance  were  colored,  as  near  as  my 
recollection  serves  me. 

Q.  Severity -five  or  eighty  in  all,  and  five  or  six  of  them  were  white?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  of  that  club  ? — ^A.  Mr.  ^Bowman  was  the 
president  of  the  club. 

Q.  A  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  vice-presidents  and  other  officers? — A.  I  don't 
recollect.  There  was.  I  think,  a  colored  vice-president.  I* am  not  cer- 
tain. I  was  absent  ciuring  the  summer,  and  I  attended  only  three  or 
four  of  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

Q.  After  your  return,  was  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  my  return  from  the 
North. 

Q.  What  part  did  the  colored  members  take  in  the  proceedings  of 
your  meeting  ? — A.  They  spoke  and  persuaded  the  other  colored  men  to 
join  the  clubs. 

Q.  Mention,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  names  of  the  colored  men  who 
took  an  active  part  with  your  party  in  your  ward  and  si>oke  at  their 
own  meetings. — A.  I  have  not  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  club  with  me,  and  my  recollection  doesn't  serve  me  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to  state  that.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Holmes;  he 
was  a  colored  man ;  I  heard  him  speak  several  times. 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  names  of  as  many  as  you  can  now  recollect  ?— A. 
West  was  one ;  I  recollect  of  his  speaking  at  a  meeting  when  I  was 
present. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  of  Holmes  and  West  speaking  at  a  meeting?— A 
Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  of  those  two  persons  speaking.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  how  many  others  spoke.    I  attended  only  three  or  four  meetings. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  with  them,  what  interest  did  they  manifest; 
in  the  success  of  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  In  my  private  C4>nver8a- 
tions  they  seemed  to  coincide  with  my  own  views,  that  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  parish  affairs.  The  officers  of  the  parish  were  notori- 
ously incompetent  and  corrupt;  that  was  admitted  by  them,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  willingness 

Q.  In  reference  to  your  State  administration  was  there  any? — A.  In 
reference  to  the  State  administration  they  hadn't  such  an  immediate 
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experience  as  in  regard  to  the  parish  affairs.  They  were  well  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  officers  and  leaders  in  the  parish,  bnt  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  in  the  State. 

Q-  In  regard  to  the  party  generally,  what  did  their  inclinations  seem 
to  be  about  supporting  the  democratic  party,  or  giving  it  a  trial  1 — A. 
They  were  told  at  the  meetings  J  attended,  by  the  president  of  the  club, 
that  they  wished  no  one  to  join  except  those  who  joined  willingly  ana 
freely,  and  not  to  join  unless  they  wished  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  Were  there  any  promises  of  any  particular  safety  held  out  to  them, 
or  any  threats  of  violence  ! — A.  They  promised  that  they  would  protect 
tbem  in  all  their  rights.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  negroes  was  that 
they  feared  to  lose  their  righta ;  they  had  been  told  that  they  would  be 
reduced  to  slavery  and  sold  to  Cuba,  and  other  things.  Those  fears 
operate<l  on  them  and  deterred  them  from  co-operating  with  us  as  much 
as  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Q.  Who  made  that  sort  of  representation  to  them  f — ^A.  It  was  the 
speakers  on  the  opposite  side. 

Q.  That,  if  the  democratic  party  got  into  power,  what  did  they  claim 
would  be  the  result  t — A.  That  they  would  lose  their  rights ;  that  is  the 
way  they  expressed  themselves  to  me. 

Q.  And  you  say  assurances  were  given  them  that  their  rights  would 
be  protected  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  no  such  purpose  as  that  existed! — A.  No  such  pur- 
pose was  contemplated  as  depriving  them  of  their  rights. 

Q.  Did  General  Nicholls  speak  in  your  parish  duriug  the  canvass  t — 
A  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  speak.    He  gave  the  same  assurances. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  attendance  of  colored  people  at  the  meetings  t — 
A  Yes,  sir;  large  attendance  at  Laurel  Hill  of  colored  peoph*.  They 
maoilested  iKreat  deal  of  interest  in  his  speech  particularly.  I  heard 
aDomber  oAbem  make  remarks  approving  his  speech. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  local  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
there  had  become  unpopular  with  the  colored  people  t  Do  you  know 
any  thing  as  to  how  they  began  to  look  upon  Weber  or  the  Webersf— 
A.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  the  colored  people  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  Weber,  and  that  was  that  he  was  working  entirely  for  his  own 
interest 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  mau  by  the  name  of  Watson  in  the 
parish  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  had  a  store  out  there  at  on©  time  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  any  particular  part  in  the  canvass 
of  last  year  up  there  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know  much  about  that.    I  never  came 
across  his  doing  so. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  his  handwriting? — A.  No,  sir. 
The  examinatiou  of  the  witness  was  here  suspended  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  letter  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Watson. 

Senator  McDonald  said,  **  Here  is  a  letter  I  wish  to  prove  by  putting 
Governor  Wickliffe  on  the  stand  as  to  the  handwriting  of  the  author.'' 

The  letter  was  handed  to  the  committee,  who,  after  examining  the 
same,  expressed  their  willingness  to  have  Governor  Wickliflfe  sworn. 

Robert  C.  Wickliffe  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  author  of  this  letter  t  [Handing  the  wit- 
ness the  letter  referred  to.J  Answer.  Yes,  sir.  J.  B.  Watson  is  the 
author  of  that.  ,  , 
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Q.  Did  yon  receive  it  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  see  his  handwriting  before  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  letter  in  his  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  be  his  haudwri^g? — A.  Yes,  sirj  I  know  that; 
in  fact,  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  You  speak,  then,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  his  handwriting, 
and  also  from  his  admission  to  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  it  publicl>'  to 
him,  and  be  admitted  the  writing  of  it. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  this  letter  from  him  f — A.  A  few  days  after 
it  was  written.  It  was  written  to  me  from  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans,  at 
my  residence. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  by  due  course  of  mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  exhibit  it  to  Mi.  Watson  f — A.  I  have;  and  read  it  to 
him  in  bis  presence. 

Q.  He  has  seen  the  letter  himself? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  admitted  the  writing! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  read  it  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Weber. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to : 

IConfideotial.] 

Nkw  Orleans,  La.,  October  14, 1876. 

Gov.:  Top  may  remember  the  conversation  which  I  hud  with  yon  some  time  ago. 
Some  few  facts  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  and,  as  I  propose  taking  the  stump  indoor 
pariah  in  a  few  days  against  Weber  and  his  ring,  I  deem  it  my  dnty  to  inform  yoo, 
and  throngh  you  those  inten^sted,  of  what  Weber  is  now  doing  here.  For  the  last 
eight  or  ten  days  he  has  had  Thomas  Stewart,  of  the  **  Flowers"  place,  *'  reserved,"  at 
the  Conti  Veranda,  as  a  witness  in  the  late  Isaac  Mitchell  scrape.  Mitchell's  wife  is 
also  here,  awaiting  his  (Weber's)  return  from  the  parish,  when  they  expect  toobtaio 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  several  prominent  citizens  of  West  Felici^a.  Affidavits 
against  C  M.  Barrow,  esq.,  (third  ward,)  and  Mr.  James  Bowman,  Iji^  already  been 
made  out  before  District  Attorney  Beckwith,  to  be  executed  "  as  soon  as  the  electioQ 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  over,"  (which,  of  course,  you  know  is  over.)  1  have  a  lively 
desire  to  get  behind  Weber  in  West  Feliciana  on  the  school-money  qnestion,  as  I  am 
confident  that,  being  familiar  with  the**'  inside"  workings  of  the  *'  board." (?)  1  can  do 
more  good  with  the  colored  votes  of  the  parish  than  any  one  else.  I  do  not  seek  no 
office.  These  graceless  villains  having  caused  the  murdering  of  my  race  all  over  the 
country  by  their  reckless  stealing  of  the  public  money.  I  have,  Ceasar-like,  crossed  the 
Hubicon,  and  if  your  people  will  have  the  magnanimity  to  bury  their  past  prcjadicea 
against  me,  (for  they  wore  only  prejudices,)  you  will  find  me  to  be  true  in  my  eftbrts 
to  restore  peace  and  confidence  between  the  laborers  and  the  capitalists,  so  sharaefally 
destroyed  by  designing  demagogues. 

I  love  my  race  of  people,  and  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  I  know  they  can  be  con- 
vinced of  their  errors  in  tlie  past,  (but  only  by  reasoning  with  them  in  the  cabin,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  on  the  stnrap,)  the  same  as  I  have  been  convinced. 

Hoping  these  sentiments  will  be  candidly  reciprocated  by  yoa  and  yoar  party  in 
general,  I  beg  to  be,  sir,  with  due  respects, 
Your  obedient  servant,  &c,. 

JOS.  R.  WATSON. 

Gov.  K.  C.  WlCKLIFFE, 

Bayou  Sara,  La. 

J.  N.  Deddeich  recalled. 
By  SeDiitor  McDonald: 

Question.  Do  .you  recollect  about  Watson's  coming  up  there  some- 
Trhere  about  the  latter  part  of  October  t — Answer.  I  didn't  see  him  per- 
sonally, but  I  heard  of  his  being  there. 

Q.  He  was  there  on  the  day  of  election  ! — A.  I  know  nothing  person- 
ally of  that. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  that  ward  f — A.  No,  sir  j  I  voted  at  the  second 
ward. 
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Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  against  Weber ;  were 
those  a>mp]aints  against  both  of  the  Webers  ? — A.  Against  Weber  and 
bis  associates. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  killing  of  Isaac  Mitchell  aboat  that  time — 
Isaac  Mitchell,  a  colored  man  f — A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Isaac  Mitchell. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  recall  the  circumstances  to  yon.  Do  yon 
recollect  bearing  of  the  effort  made  by  the  coroner  to  summon  certain 
witnesses  that  were  to  be  brought  down  to  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  recollect  that  distinctly.  I  recollect  of  Ike  Mitchell's  being  killed, 
merely  as  talk — as  rumor. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  colored  people  charging  Weber  with 
keeping  witnesses  out  of  the  way,  or  bringiog  them  down  here  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  that.  I 
had  no  conversation  about  that,  except  that  a  colored  man  who  was 
speaking  about  it — he  thought  that  the  man  had  been  killed  by  a  col* 
ored  man,  his  brother-in-law. 

Q.  Was  his  brotherin  law  a  colored  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  colored 
man  told  me  that  it  was  rnmored  among  the  colored  people  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  a  colored  man. 

Q.  A  brother-in-law  of  his  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  some  rela- 
tiTe. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  colored  people  with  the 
local  administration;  what  were  the  facts  with  reference  to  that  admin- 
istration as  it  had  been  conducted!  Give  a  statement. — A.  Well,  the 
police-jury  in  1875  was  composed  of  four  colored  men  and  one  white 
man.  During  that  year  the  taxes,  which  had  been  levied  in  1857,  were 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  parochial  expenses.  In  1875  they 
were  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  police-jury  were  charged 
with  appropriating  funds  to  their  own  purpose,  and  the  property- hold- 
ers protective  union  was  organized,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  parochial  affairs.  They  made  a  report.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  report  put  in  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  This  committee  made  an  examination  and  a  report? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
reported  to  a  mass-meeting. 

Q.  You  have  that  report  with  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  here  in  the 
city. 

Q.  You  can  bring  it  here  in  the  morning  and  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  grand  jury  indicted  two  police-jurors  for 
malfeasance  in  office,  when  they  resigned. 

Q.  What  two  were  those  who  were  indicted! — A.  I  think  it  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hogan;  I  don't  recollect  now;  I  cannot  trust  to 
my  memory.    I  cannot  recollect  the  other  man's  name. 

Q.  Julius  Green  t — A.  I  think  it  was  not  Julius  Green  who  was  in- 
dicted and  removed  at  that  time.  It  was  Hogan  and  another  who 
resigned;  I  forget  who  it  was.  They  indicted  them,  and  then  they 
resigned. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  indictment  against  Green? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  without  referring  to  that  memorandum.  They  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  the  governor,  so  as 
to  fill  the  vacancies  with  reliable  men  who  would  at  least  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  There  were  five  men  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  Mr.  Percival  Butler,  J.  Burris,  Mr.  Ghee,  Dr.  William 
Ball,  and  myself.  We  waited  on  the  governor,  and  he  told  us  that  all  the 
difficulties  there  had  been  occasioned  by  Weber,  and  that  he  had  told 
Weber  so.    We  submitted  to  him  five  names,  and  he  stated  he  would 
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appoint  two  oat  of  those  five.  He  appointed  Dr.  William  Ball  upon 
oar  recommendation,  who  had  been  a  former  police  juror  and  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  but  neglected  to  appoint  a  second  oee. 
That  was  before  the  legislature  met;  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber of  1875.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  met,  Mr.  Weber  opposed  the 
coniirmatiou  of  Dr.  Ball,  although  Mr.  McGounel  and  myself  had  sab- 
mitted 

Q.  Was  Weber  a  senator  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Before  forward- 
ing these  name  we  called  upon  Weber  and  submitted  the  names  to  him, 
and  stated  the  afiairs  of  the  parish.  He  said  that  any  one  of  the  five 
would  make  a  good  police-juror,  but  when  the  legislature  met  Weber 
opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  doctor  and  had  another  one  appointed 
in  his  place.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  we  waited  upon  the 
governor  again — myself  and  another  gentleman  from  the  pariHh,  sod 
suggested  that  he  should  fill  the  vacancy  by  persons  who  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people — the  property  holders'  protective  union,  incladtng 
representatives  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  taxes,  if  not  more.  He  said 
he  could  not  do  that  then  because  Weber  would  defeat  it  in  the  senate, 
but  as  soon,  as  the  legislature  adjourned  he  would  make  appointments 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people.  He  neglected  to  do  that, 
however.  I  learned  incidentally  from  Mr.  Jenks  that  he  could  not  do 
that  because  he  had  need  of  Senator  Weber's  influence  in  the  nominat- 
ing convention,  but  after  that  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  people. 
In  the  mean  time  he  appointed  members  at  the  recommendation  of  Weber 
to  supersede — no;  he  reapi)ointed  Ball,  but  he  waa  objected  to  and  re- 
fused his  seat  because  he  had  been  rejected  by  the  senate. 

Q.  That  is  the  police-jury  ! — A.  The  police-jury  in  our  parish  answ^v 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  counties  of  the  North.  The  others  re- 
fused him  his  seat  on  account  of  his  not  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
senate. 

Q.  Who  did  they  seat  in  place  of  him  ? — A.  Van  Trump. 

Q.  How  did  Van  Trump  come  to  be  a  police-juror  ? — A.  He  wasreoom* 
mended  by  Weber. 

Q.  And  appointed  by  Kellogg? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  Kellogg  had  appointed  two  for  the  same  placet — A.  He  bad 
appointed  Ball;  his  seat  was  refused,  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Weber  he  appointed  Van  Trump. 

Q.  Then,  did  he  re-appoint  Ball  again? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Van  Trump's  com- 
mission was  the  latest  commission,  and  he  took  the  preference;  he  took 
the  seat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  resignation  of  Julius  Green? — A.  The 
property- holders'  protective  union  requested  me  to  see  the  police-jury 
and  request  the  resignation  of  those  members — ^foor  of  them — u»  ioeom* 
petent. 

Q.  State  their  incompetency ;  in  what  way  ?— A.  The  records  of  the 
police-jury  will  show  they  had  appropriated— they  were  completely  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Weber,  as  the  previous  police-jury  had  been,  and  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  They  had  repealed  some  laws,  and  were  doing 
the  same  thing  as  the  preceding  policejnry  had  been  doing.  I  coukhit 
state  the  precise  thing  from  recollection. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  money  in  contracts  for  bridges, 
or  an:^  thing  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  There  were  no  improvements  of  tbst 
kind  made  in  the  parish.  The  $25,000  tax  which  had  been  levied  was 
to  have  been  appropriated  for  the  taking  up  of  past  indebtedness.  It 
was  not  expended  for  that  pnrpose  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  that  past  indebtedness  incurred;  by  improvemoitB  in 
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the  county  T — ^A.  lu  varioas  ways.  The  criminal  expenses  were  very 
iHTge.  The  thefts  and  small  crimes  were  very  numerous  among  the 
negro  population.  It  is  their  besetting  fault,  and  the  parish  attorney 
assured  me  that  for  one  year  that  they  had  expended  $10,000,  and  with 
only  one  conviction. 

Q.  They  had  convicted  one  man  at  an  expenditure  of  $10,000 1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  four  that  you  were  requested  to  see  and  ask  to 
resign  were  competent  to  transact  business  T — A.  Of  the  four  requested 
to  resign  there  were  two  of  them  who,  I  suppose,  were  moderately  com- 
petent. The  other  two  were  entirely  incompetent,  and  could  neither 
read  or  write,  or  write  simply  tlieir  names. 

Q.  Two  of  the  four  could  do  no  more  than  write  their  own  names  f — 
A.  Two  white  and  two  colored. 

Q.  And  the  two  colored  men,  who  were  they  f — A.  Julius  Green  and 
Robert  Hewlet. 

Q.  Were  they  incompetent  from  want  of  education  T — A.  For  the  want 
of  education. 

Q.  Were  they  capable  of  reading  and  understanding  the  record  by 
reading  it;  could  they  read  their  records! — A.  No,  sir;  they  employed 
a  derk  at  an  expense  of  $200  a  year  to  keep  the  record.  One  serious 
objectiou  to  them  was  that  they  held  frequent  meetings  merely  for  the 
per  diem,  which  was  $5  a  day. 

Q.  They  would  hold  frequent  sessions  when  there  was  no  business  to 
attend  tof — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  mission  to  them  t — A.  After  being 
requested  to  resign  Julius  Green  said  that  he  had  resigned  once  before, 
aod  be  told  Weber  that  he  didn't  want  the  office,  and  that  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  resign. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  had  charge  of  the  funds  that  were  under  the 
control  of  the  i)olice-jury  f — A.  The  charge  of  the  funds  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Weber,  as  book-keeper,  and  security  for  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sterling,  who  was  elected  to  the  police-jury  when  he  was  in  jail  under 
indictment  for  some  ofi'ense  or  other.  I  don't  recollect  what  the  offense 
was. 

Q.  Was  Sterling  the  treasurer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  could  write  his  name  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Weber  was  his  security. 
He  was  his  security  and  kept  the  books.  He  was  really  the  treasurer 
of  the  parish. 

Q.  And  had  charge  of  the  funds  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sterling  didn't  reside 
in  the  town  at  all.  He  rented  some  laud  about  two  miles  off,  where  he 
tived. 

Q.  You  say  that  Sterling  was  under  indictment  for  the  killing  of  a 
colored  mau  or  a  white  man  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  offense  was — 
0,  it  was  in  the  riot  where  Hale  was  killed. 

Q.  He  was  charged  with  killing  Hale  ? — A.  He  was  charged  with 
being  engaged  in  the  riot  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Hale. 

Q.  You  say  that  Julius  Green  said  that  he  had  resigned  once  and 
didn't  want  the  place  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  W^eber  he  didn't  want  the 
office;  he  was  there  at  the  solicitation  of  Weber  merely. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  a  second  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  open  session  ;  Bob- 
ert  Hewlet  assigned  no  reason,  but  resigned  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and  before  the  congressional  committee,  last  summer,  he  testified 
that  he  resigned  because — ^ 
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Q.  Were  you  present  and  heard  him  I — A.  Certainly  I  heard  his  testi- 
mony; I  was  present  when  he  was  testifying. 

Q.  What  ho  stated  as  the  reason  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
before  the  committee  or  who. 

Q.  What  did  he  state  there  were  his  reasons  for  resij^ning  ? — A.  He 
stated,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hold  the  offices 
without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

Q.  If  the  people  did  not  desire  hira  to  hold  it  he  did  not  wish  to  hold 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  and  that  he  was  not  competent  to  do  the  duty  of  it. 
That  is  as  near  as  my  recollection  serves  me. 

Q.  Now,  in  those  applications  to  these  men  to  resign,  were  there  any 
threats  made  against  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  argument  presented  to  them  as  to  their  incompetency  and 
the  fact  they  were  not  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  that  their  adminis- 
tration had  been  extravagaot  and  wasteful  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  niass  meeting  being  held  of  the  tax-payers  and 
property  holders  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  parish?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  largely  attended! — A.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting — as 
large  as  I  have  ever  seen  there. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  people  were  in  attendance? — A.  I  could 
not  say;  there  were  a  number  of  them  there.  It  was  quite  a  large 
meeting;  it  took  place  in  the  open  air. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  colored  people  there,  giving  their  approbation  to 
the  movement? — A.  They  appeared  so.  They  did  not  seem  to  mauifesC 
much  interest  one  way  or  the  other  ;  some  of  them  did  not. 

Q.  Those  who  were  tax  payers,  did  they  manifest  much  interest  in  the 
matter! — A.  In  private  conversation  with  them  they  did.  They  took 
the  same  view  of  it  that  all  tax-payers  did. 

Q.  Were  there  any  complaints  in  regard  to  your  local  administration 
of  parish  affairs! — A.  The  character  of  the  officers  was  notoriously  bad; 
admitted  to  be.  In  the  report  which  I  will  put  in  as  evidence  will  appear 
the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against  different  parish  officers 
for  acts  of  violence  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sheriff  of  the  parish,  a  colored 
man,  who  had  killed  a  man  in  serving  a  warrant  upon  him  ? — A.  Taylor; 
yes,  sir;  I  knowed  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  that  case  as 
they  transpired  ! — A.  Nothing  except  from  hearsay.    I  was  not  present 

(j.  How  fsir  were  you  from  where  it  took  place  ? — A.  A  couple  of  miles. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  generally  talked  of;  was  it  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  published  report  in  regJtrd  to  it? — A.  It  was  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Taylor  and  Hale,  and  Taylor  had  go^ 
ten  a  warrant  out,  and  taken  along  with  him  a  posse. 

Q.  A  warrant  out  for  what? — A.  To  arrest  Hale. 

Q.  For  whatf — A.  For  assault  and  battery,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Upon  himsell? — A.  Yes,  sir;  upon  the  colored  sheriff.  It  was 
reported  that  this  Hale  was  lying  down  in  bed.  He  bad  been  drunk 
when  the  offense  was  committed  ;  that  be  had  called  at  the  house,  and 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  his  stocking-feet  he  fired  on  him  and  killed 
him. 

Q.  That  is,  the  sheriff  fired  on  him  and  killed  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  executing  a  warrant  on  Hale  on  a  charge  of  shooting  bim, 
the  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  since  absconded,  a  lot  of  stolen 
articles  having  been  found  in  his  house.    He  is  not  now  a  resident  of  the 
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paiish.     He  entered  a  store  and  stole  some  hams,  groceries,  and  snch 
thing.s  antl  had  them  concealed  in  his  house. 

Q.  The  articles  were  fonnd  in  his  possession  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he 
absconded.    He  has  not,  I  think,  been  in  the  parish  since,  nnless  secretly. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  indicted  for  the  burglary  f — A.  I  do 
not.    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  court  proceedings. 

Q.  Your  parish  judge? — A.  He  was  notoriously  incompetent  from 
ignorance.  He  admitted  that  to  the  committee  himself,  and  said  he 
woald  resign  at  any  moment  if  they  wanted  him  to  resign  ;  but  he  at 
the  same  time  said  that  Weber  wanted  him  to  resign  and  had  sent  par- 
ties to  him  requesting  his  resignation. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Weber  f — A.  It  was 
McClellau,  I  think,  and  Powers.   I  am  not  certain,  however,  about  that. 
Q.  The  captain  of  the  regulators? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Powers  is  at  present 
the  tax-collector  in  West  Feliciana  by  appointment  of  Kellogg. 
Q.  Was  McGlellan  an  applicant  for  ofQcet — A.  No,  sir;  I  i)elievenot 
Q.  Had  Weber  any  design  in  trying  to  get  these  men  to  resign.  You 
called  on  Dula  in  reference  to  his  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  expressed  he 
wouhl  resign.    He  said  he  would  resign  in  January.    This  was  in  the 
fall— November  or  December — somewhere  along  there ;   but  he  said  if 
he  resigned  Weber  would    have  his  brother-in-law,  Newsham,    ap- 
pointee!. 
Q.  Weber's  brother-in-law? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  lawyer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  had  been  a  political  leader  of   , 
the  party  until  he  became  too  unpopular  to  be  elected  to  any  office  by 
the  negroes.     Tbe  police  jury,  among  other  things,  had  elected  him 
parish  attorney,  and  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  a  lawyer  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  school- 
teacher, I  think.  He  held  office  for  four  months  or  four  months  and  a 
half,  as  it  was  stated. 

Q.  That  is,  as  parish  attorney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  held  the  office  for  a 
short  time.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time,  but  four  hundred  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  pay  for  his  services. 
Q.  Who  appointed  him  parish  attorney  ? — A.  Kellogg,  I  think. 
Q.  Id  place  of  whom  ? — A.  William  Le>ake.  William  Leake  was  in 
possession  of  the  office  at  that  time,  and  the  attempt  was  made,  the  way 
I  understood  it,  to  supersede  him  by  the  api>ointment  of  Newsham.  It 
was  contested  in  the  court,  and  Leake  retained  the  place.  The  salary 
was  five  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  but  the  police  jury,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  Weber,  had  increased  it  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
Newsham. 

Q.  Was  not  Newsham  turned  out  by  the  decision  of  the  court  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir,  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  That  the  governor  had  no  right  to  remove  a  parish  attorney? — A. 
No,  sir ;  Leake  retained  the  office  by  a  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  While  he  held  it  the  police-jury  put  the  salary  up  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  objection  to  the  parish  judge  was  incompetency  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  incompetency ;  ignorance  of  law. 

Q.  There  was  no  charge  against  his  honesty,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  anything  particular  in  that  respect.  Yes,  there 
was  a  charge,  by  the  way,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  charge  which  was 
made.  I  think  it  was  extortion,  if  I  recollect  aright.  I  am  not  certain 
of  that    Without  referring  to  my  memorandum  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Could  he  read  and  write  ? — A.  Yes»  sir.  He  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly. 
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Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  his  edacational  acquiremenf;^  ! — A.  The 
opiuion  of  the  bar  was  that  he  was  too  ignorant  to  fulfill  tlie  daties  of 
his  office. 

Q.  That  office  has  charge  of  the  settlement  of  the  estates,  has  it  not  f — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that.    I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Was  he  capable  of  going  through  accounts — administrators' 
accounts  ? — A.  He  was  not  thought  so. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  a  lawyer  at  all  t — A.  No,  sir.  He  was  absent 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  New  Orleans  daring  the  year.  At  one 
time  it  is  thought  he  had  been  run  off  by  the  Webers,  who  excited  this 
captain  of  the  regulators,  Colonel  Powers,  to  wait  on  him. 

A.  And  that  he  had  been  visited  by  Colonel  Powers  at  the  instigation 
of  Weber  ! — A.  That  is  what  he  stated. 

Q.  As  to  the  other  officers  of  your  parish  ? — ^A.  We  had  a  sheriff  by 
the  name  of  Dalton.     I  do  not  recollect  his  baptismal  name. 

Q.  Thomas  Dalton  t — A.  1  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Sheriff  Dalton  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  also  had  been  indicted  and  trie<I 
for  being  in  the  riot  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Hale  at  Weber's 
store,  and  he  was  elected  sheriff',  I  think. 

Senator  McMillan.  What  is  that! 

The  Witness.  He  was  elected  sheriff,  and  he  was  tried  for  being  ooa> 
cerned  in  a  riot  resulting  in  the  death  of  Hale. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  about  his  bond! — A.  Tes,  sir;  that  is 
what  I  am  just  coming  to.  The  time  elapsed  for  him  to  give  lMMid8, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Weber,  as  it  was  affirmed,  Kellogg  extended 
the  tiuie.  He  then  extended  his  time,  and  one  colored  man  who  bad 
gone  on  his  bond  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  charged  hiru  with 
having  altered  it  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  indicted,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  trial  has  come  off  yet. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  indicted  for  altering  the  amount  of  the  resi>oosi- 
bility  of  one  of  the  bondsmen  ! — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  bond  ever  accepted! — A.  No,  sir;  the  present  sheriff^  if 
my  recollection  serves  me,  is  rightly  in  his  place. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  sheriff! — A.  Dr.  Banform. 

X^.  State  how  he  was  appointed  and  what  his  character  is  for  fitooss. 
— A.  He  is  very  passionate,  and  has  not  the  discretion.  He  is  rather 
unfitted  by  his  infirmity  of  temper  for  the  place  than  from  any  other 
cause.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  Weber,  and  he  has,  of  course,  as 
much  as  possible,  been  compelled  to  act,  and  I  think  to  give  evidence, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclinations. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  serving  warrants  in  your  par- 
ish ! — A.  None  at  all,  except  that  his  age  unfits  him  for  it.  There  has 
been  resistance.    I  never  heard  of  any  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  his  age! — A.  About  sixty-three  or  sixty-four.  About 
sixty-three,  I  think  he  stated  to  me. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  the  school  system  of  your  pansh  has  been  con- 
ducted ! — A.  There  was  a  general  complaint  among  the  colored  people 
that  the  school-funds  had  been  misapplied.  The  committee  who  iuves- 
tigated  the  parish  affairs — I  did  not  have  time  to  go  into  that — aud  the 
poor  funds  also  were  distributed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  what  use 
was  made  of  them — what  business  they  were  applied  to. 

Q.  As  to  the  schools  themselves,  what  do  you  know  about  the  com- 
I)etency  or  incompetency  of  teachers  employed  about  the  time  the 
schools  were  kept ! — A.  The  qualificiitions  were  generally  very  low  of 
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tbe  teacbers.  Some  of  them  could  barely  read  and  write.  One  school- 
teacher was  this  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  educated  at  Berlin.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  most  competent  colored  man  in  the  parish  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tioD.  He  is  the  best  fitted,  but  it  was  charged  on  him  that  he  seduced 
tbe  girls  in  his  school,  and  that  made  him  very  unpopular  among  the 
n<»;rroes  in  his  neighborhood,  that  is,  the  colored  people  charged  him 
with  that.  He  was  also  charged  by  the  colored  people  with  having  em- 
bezzled two  bales  of  cotton  from  a  colored  man  who  had  intrusted  him 
with  the  sale  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  Watson  was? — A.  Yes,  sir;  which  rendered  him  unpop- 
ular among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  was  his  character  and  standing  as  a  Christian  man  among 
the  colored  people! — A.  You  can  judge  from  his  practice  pretty  much. 

Q.  What  were  his  practices! — A.  That  of  seduction  of  his  pupils. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  was  his  practice  f — A.  I  say  from  his  practice  of 
life  and  his  practice  of  morals. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  his  practice! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  alleged  by  the 
coloreil  people ;  that  he  had  seduced  these  children  while  he  was  teach- 
iug  school.  Personally,  of  course,  I  know  nothing.  I  could  not  be 
present  to  see  that  thing. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  charged  with  seducing  his  pupils  ! — A.  He  was 
charged  by  the  colored  people ;  and  he  was  charged  with  having  embez- 
zled two  bales  of  cotton.  At  the  barbecue  I  saw  a  colored  man  relating 
tbe  circumstances,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited  and  angry 
with  him.    I  did  not  inquire  into  it. 

Q.  Talking  to  Watsou  ! — A.  No,  sir;  to  some  other  colored  people 
about  Watson.  m 

Q.  Do  you  know  L.  B.  Jenckes! — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  What,  is  his  character  for  truth  and  veracity  in  that  parish  ! — A.  It 
is  very  low  indeed,  I  should  think,  from  my  own  personal  observation. 
That  is  generally  believed  to  be  his  character.  I  have  had  frequent 
conversations  with  him.  • 

Q.  Yon  need  not  state  the  conversations. — A.  That  was^  the  general 
reputation  he  had.  As  I  observed,  the  basis  of  my  own  knowledge  was 
conversations  had  with  him. 

Senator  MoMillan.  You  needn't  state  that. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  poll  at  the  election  on  election-day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  ^as  at  poll  No.  2  during  the  whole  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Had  you  two  polls  in  your  ward ! — A.  There  was  no  poll  estab- 
lished in  our  ward.  Weber,  the  supervisor  of  electioi),  refused  to  estab- 
lish a  poll  in  our  ward. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  establish  one  there! — A.  The  reasons  assigned,  as 
I  understood  it,  were  that  he  could  not  find  competent  men  to  take 
charge  of  it.  That  was  one  reason.  The  real  reason  which  was  im- 
puted to  him  was  that  he  established  the  poll  in  Saint  Francisville  so  as  j 
to  compel  the  inhnbitants  of  the  twelfth  ward  to  go  and  vote  at  the  poll 
at  Saint  Francisville.  Senator  Weber,  in  his  speech  at  a  barbecue,  urged 
that  they  should  all  come  to  Saint  Francisville,  all  the  colored  folks, 
assuring  them  that  there  they  would  be  protected. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  poll  at  all  established  in  your  ward  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  That  was  the  twelfth  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  was  no  poll  in  the  twelfth  ward  ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  although  the 
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law  reqaires  there  shall  be  a  poll  in  each  ward  where  there  is  a  jastice 
of  the  peace  elected. 

Q.  Was  yours  a  juatice-of-the-peace's  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  far  did  the  voters  of  your  war(L  some  of  them,  have  to 
go  to  go  to  Saint  Francisville  to  vote? — A.  The  ward  extends,  if  my 
recollection  server  me  right,  up  to  Thompson's  Creek,  on  the  west.  That 
is,  I  should  think,  ten  to  eleven  miles  to  Saint  Francisville  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  oth^r. 

Q.  From  Saint  Francisville  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ward  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  your  polling  place  usually  been  in  the  twelfth  ward  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect.  In  former  elections  I  voted  at  Saint  Francisville 
as  being  the  nearest  poll  in  the  ward.  It  was  established  towards  the 
central  part  of  the  ward.    I  do  not  recollect  where  it  was. 

Q.  Established  in  the  central  part  of  the  ward,  how  much  more  <M>a« 
veuient  would  it  have  been  to  the  voters  than  at  Saint  Francisville  T — 
A.  It  would  have  saved  those  who  had  no  teams  a  long  walk,  and  woald 
have  been  much  more  convenient  of  course. 

Q.  Was  there  any  condition  of  things  in  your  ward,  in  the  twelfth 
ward,  that  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  poll  there,  and  the  holdiog* 
of  a  fair  and  penceable  election  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all.  There  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  alleged,  I  believe.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind 
being  alleged.  I  understood  that  General  Hahn,  who  is  general  super- 
visor, was  applied  to,  and  that  he  directed  that  a  poll  should  be  estab- 
lished, but  the  supervisor  did  not  comply  with  the  order. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  Weber^s  was  supervisor  T — A.  D.  A.  Weber. 

Q.  He  is  tax-collector  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  tax  collector  and  super- 
visor. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  other  oflQce?-*A.  He  was  a  tax-collector,  I  believe, 
also  for  the  town  of  Saint  Francisville,  which  was  incorporated  by  Sen- 
ator Weber,  with  a  town  which  extends  some  thirteen  miles  river  front, 
and  contains  a  large  area  of  swamp,  and  many  plantations. 

Q.  What  number  of  inhabitants  has  it  I — A.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fii^ty.  We  had  the  calculation  made  out  there, 
an<l  you  can  find  it  in  the  report  of  the  Property- Holders'  Protective 
Union. 

Q.  That  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Robert  Hewlet  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Saint  Francisville. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  treasurer  of  the  parish,  I  think,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  for  the  insane  asylum. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school-board f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  his 
opinions  are  all  set  forth.  I  do  not  recollect  them.  He  had  an  accu- 
mulation of  them. 

Q.  You  voted,  then,  at  poll  No.  2,  at  the  court-house  in  Saint  Fran- 
cisville!— A.  No,  sir.    No.  2  is  adjoining  No.  12;  ward  12  joins  ward  2. 

Q.  You  went  over  in  ward  2  and  voted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  which  is  near  by. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  the  town  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  citizens  of  your  ward  go  into  ward  No.  2  ?— A* 
A  large  number  of  those  who  were  at  this  ward  went  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  at  that  pollf — ^A.  When  I  was  last  informed 
of  it,  toward  the  close  of  the  day — I  did  not  remain  to  see  the  votes 
counted — was  informed  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  if  I 
recollect  rightly. 

Q.  Of  votes  polled  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  how  many  of  those  were  democratic  and  how 
many  were  republicans  T — A.  I  could  not  say  without  referring  to  mem- 
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oranda.  I  did  not  take  mach  further  interest.  Everything  passed  off 
quietly. 

Q.  Which  party  had  a  majority  t — A.  The  democrats  had  a  majority. 
There  were  either  twenty-seven  or  thirty-seven  repablican  votes,  and 
the  balance  was  democratic. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  republican  votes  from  your  ward  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  poll  are  you  speaking  of  now! — A.  Ward  2.  We  haveonly 
ODC  poll  in  the  ward. 

Q.  Tbat  was  the  only  poll  there! — A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  called  Star  Hill. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Ball  at  that  poll  that  day  t— A.  I  saw  Dr.  Ball  at  the 
poll  on  that  day,  and  heard  a  conversation  he  was  having  with  a  couple 
of  colored  men  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  five  men  on  his  place. 

Q.  What  was  stated  between  him  and  them!  Is  Dr.  Ball  living  or 
dead  ? — A.  He  is  dead  now.  He  says  to  them,  ^^  I  take  you  to  witness, 
men,  that  yon  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  that  I  didn't  discharge 
yoo.  I  take  you  to  witness  that  those  persons  were  discharged  because 
they  did  not  comply  witbtheir  contract.  I  wanted  to  plant  cane  on  that 
day,  and  they  wished  to  attend  a  repablican  barl>ecae.'' 

Senator  McMillan.  That  was  on  election-day  f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  it  was  long  before  that.  It  was  during  the 
campaign.  It  was  on  election-day  he  was  explaining  to  these  men. 
They  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  voting. 

Q.  They  were  men  who  were  working  on  his  place  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  told 
them  tbat  those  persons  he  took  to  witness  that  he  did  not  discharge 
them  because  they  would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  or  because  they 
voted  the  republican  ticket* 

Q.  But  he  discharged  them  for  not  complying  with  their  contract  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  to  plant  cane  that  day,  and  they  wished  to  go 
to  a  barbecue  that  was  held  at  Saint  Francisville« 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  planting  on  that  day! — 
A.  I  did  no|  hear  him  state  any  particulars. 

Q.  What  did  those  colored  men  that  he  was  talking  to  say  in  response! 
Dill  they  admit  what  he  said,  or  make  any  other  statement! — A.  One 
of  them  whom  he  particularly  addressed  at  the  time,  I  noticed  he  as- 
sented to  it,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  he  intended  to  produce 
them  as  witnesses  in  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  sugar-planter  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  importance  of  planting  your  cane  in  season  ! — ^A.  All 
of  the  fall  planting,  it  is  very  important  to  get  the  crop  in  in  the  fall, 
as  it  gives  much 

Q.  What  inconvenience  would  the  loss  of  a  day  be! — A.  He  might 
lose  the  cane;  might  take  the  dry  rot.  It  keeps  better  in  the  ground 
])luuted,  and  it  takes  that  much  work  off  from  the  next  year.  Dr.  Ball 
had  a  rather  small  crop  to  grind,  and  I  presume  he  intended  to  make  all 
of  his  planting  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  election  held  in  the  second- ward  poll, 
as  to  its  being  a  peaceable  and  fair  election  ! — A.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  perfectly  fair,  and  perfectly  peaceable  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  tumult ;  not  even  any  harsh 
language  used.  There  was  no  discussion  particnlarly,  unless  you  con- 
sider this  talk  of  Dr.  Ball  such. 

Q.  Were  tickets  of  both  parties  finely  circulated  !— A.  Every  one 
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came  provided  with  their  tickets,  I  believe.    There  was  no  particalar 
attempt  to  electioneer,  to  furuish  tickets,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  On  either  sidet — A.  No,  sir;  they  seemed  to  have  come  provided 
with  their  tickets. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  overawe  or  intimidate  any  portit>n  of 
the  voters  ? — A.  Not  a  particle  of  it.  It  was  the  most  peaceable  elec- 
tion I  ever  saw. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  colored  voters  have  been  influenced  or  intimidated, 
whicli  way  has  it  been,  so  far  as  yoa  know  f — A.  I  have  already  testi- 
fied to  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  No,  yoa  have  not. — A.  I  think  the  intimidation  consisted  in  hav- 
ing their  fears  worked  upon  of  again  being  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
losing  their  rights ;  that  made  them  adhere  to  the  party  which  they  ad- 
mitted themselves  was  uni>opular  with  them,  and  which  was  corrupt 
This  I  gather  from  my  own  personal  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  kind  of  ostracism  has  been  practiced 
among  the  colored  republicans  against  colored  democrats  by  denying 
them  church  privileges,  and  denying  them  social  rights,  or  denying  them 
any  privileges  f — A.  I  have  no  other  knowledge  of  that  except  from  hear- 
say.   I  have  been  told  so. 

Q.  Unless  you  have  talked  with  the  persons  themselves  who  have 
been  influenced  or  affected  by  that,  and  can  state  from  what  they  told 
you,  it  is  not  proi>er.  You  cannot  state  what  you  heard  as  a  rumor.— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  may  as  well  state,  which  may  save  questioning,  that  the 
election,  according  to  my  judgment,  was  carried  by  a  change  in  politi- 
cal sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people — a  change  in  politics  by 
the  personal  canvass  of  every  planter  on  his  own  place.  On  my  plaee 
there  were  twelve  voters,  and  eleven  of  them  voted  the  democratic 
ticket.  The  other  one  would  have  voted  it,  but  he  lost  his  registration- 
papers. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  personal  canvass  with  them,  what  tirgnments  did  yoa 
nse,  or  what  threats  of  intimidation  did  you  make  ? — ^A.  We  compared 
the  two  tickets ;  the  fitness  of  the  two  men.  Pointed  out  on  the  rad- 
ical ticket  that  this  one  man  who  had  been  a  constable  in  1874  bad 
stolen  a  bale  of  cotton  and  absconded.  There  was  a  warrant  out  for 
him,  and  he  had  absconded.  He  returned,  and  he  was  on  the  ticket  for 
justice  of  the  peace.  And  as  members  of  the  assembly  we  had  on  the 
republican  ticket  a  colored  man  of  good  character,  but  who  was  noto- 
riously ignorant,  as  the  colored  people  admitted  themselves;  and 
another  man  who  was  of  a  notoriously  bad  character,  by  the  name  of 
Swayze. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  notorious  character  t — A.  Well,  he  had  been 
arrested,  and  had  had  a  preliminary  examination  for  being  concerned  in 
the  assassination  of  Winter,  and  he  had  also  been  in  a  number  of— I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  the  report  we  made  there  fbr  that.  But  above  adl, 
we  assured  the  colored  people  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their 
rights ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  officials  of  tbe  \m\sh 
should  be  ( ompeteut  and  honest  men,  men  who  would  administer  jqa- 
tice ;  and  that  a  change  was  desirable. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  made  to  them  of  loss  of  place  or  position  t— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  refusal  to  give  them  work,  or  rent  land  to  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 
If  you  may  consider  it  a  threat,  they  were  told,  as  I  told  them  in  my 
own  personal  canvass,  that  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket,  that  if 
they  voted  for  the  officers  who  were  on  that  ticket,  I  should  consider 
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thej  were  my  enemies  and  really  felt  an  iU-will  for  me,  and  they  must 
not  expect  favor  from  me.    If  that  is  a  threat,  I  used  a  threat. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  I  could  oblige  them  frequently  by  gratuitous 
services. 

Q.  But  why  if  they  voted  for  those  men  ;  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  men. or  their  politics f — A.  On  account  of  the  character  of  the 
men  and^heir  past  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  parish  affairs. 

Q.  Was  there  in  your  parish  a  superabundance  of  labor,  so  that  you 
ean  discbarge  your  laborers  whenever  you  please f — A.  No,  sir;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  l»een  contrary  to  our  interest  to  discharge  a 
colored  man  who  would  consent  to  make  an  honest  living,  pay  his  rent, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  If  I  should  have  discharged  any,  I  should 
have  discharged  them  upon  other  grounds  than  political;  but  if  I  find 
one  neglecting  his  crops  and  trying  to  deal  in  politics  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  who  will  make  an  unsafe  tenant,  a  man  to  whom  I  could 
not  risk  advances,  I  should  certainly  discbarge  him. 

Q-  Without  reference  to  which  party  he  belonged  t — ^A.  Yes,  sirj 
without  reference  to  which  party.  There  ought  to  be  no  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  colored  people  to  vote  with  the  planters,  when 
they  are  completely  dependent  upon  and  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  place.  Whenever  they  require  anything  they  have 
to  apply  to  him.  They  scarcely  provide  themselves  even  two  weeks 
ahead  with  provisions.  They  have  to  take  all  that  upon  credit.  There 
is  confidence  between  them.  I  intrust  my  family  alone  with  no  person 
there  except  the  colored  people  on  the  place  there.  I  am  here  absent 
now  with  no  person  on  the  place  there. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  state  of  lawlessness  in  the  parish  sometime  pre- 
vious to  this  T — A.  In  1875  the  regulators  were  gotten  np  in  order  to 
pat  a  stop  to  cotton-stealing.  The  movement  was  made,  I  think,  in 
East  Feliciana.  It  commenced  there,  and  it  spread  over  both  parishes, 
and,  I  think.  Baton  Bouge.  This  stealing  was  a  common  complaint.  It 
was  an  evil  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  remedy.  The  colored  people 
complained  of  it  as  much  as  the  white  i)eop1e.  In  every  moonlight  night 
they  would  pick  cotton,  and  carry  it  to  those  stores  and  sell  it.  The 
police-jury  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  buying  of  cotton  between 
soodown  and  sunrise.  Some  few  of  the  merchants  complied  with  that. 
The  generality  did  not  in  these  country  stores.  They  were,  I  think, 
notified  first  about  their  trafficking  in  seed-cotton.  Afterwaid  their 
stores  were  burnt;  whether  by  the  regulators  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  In 
revenge,  it  was  asserted  that  the  negroes  had  burnt  gin-houses,  these 
same  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  cotton,  but  that 
is  merely  the  current  report. 

Q.  That  is  the  w^y  the  charge  ran  back  and  forth  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  result  was,  as  has  been  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  beneficial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  in  your  parish  being  visited  or  mal- 
treated on  account  of  their  politics  or  political  opinions! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  any  course  or  part  they  took  in  politics? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
bave  not  That  charge  has  always  appeared  to  me  extremely  absurd, 
because  the  principal  offenders  have  not  been  molested,  nor  is  it  alleged 
they  bave  been  molested. 

Q.  Those  who  have  been  most  active T — A.  Those  who  have  been  most 
active  have  not  been  molested. 

Q.  The  most  active  republicans  have  not  been  molested  at  all  f — 
A.  No,  sir.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  were  three  persons  killed. 

One  was  an  accidental  homicide,  where  a  negro  man  was  shot  by  a 

I 
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woman.    It  was  in  play.    He  attempted  to  ran  under  the  cane  and  she 
killed  him. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  Maurice  Holmes;  and  there  was  another  one- 
there  was  a  quarrel — Ike  Washington  who  shot  William  Gordon.  They 
quarreled  about  the  division  of  a  crop.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  a  quarrel  between  two  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  then 
there  was  Armstrong,  who  was  shot  at  night  on  the  raid  by  parties  an- 
known.    I  attended  the  coroner's  inquest  of  all  of  those. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  as  a  physician  ? — A.  !No,  sir }  I  was  merely  visit- 
ing to  look  at  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  killing  of  West,  the  candi- 
date for  sheriff! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  killed  the  night  of  the  torchlight 
procession,  which,  I  think,  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Saint  Francis 
ville. 

Q.  West  was  killed  the  night  of  the  torchlight  procession  there  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  at  the  torchlight  procession.  I  have  nothing 
except  rumors.  There  were  various  rumors.  I  know  nothing  about  it 
personally. 

Q.  This  other  you  had  just  spoken  of  before  that,  where  the  parties 
could  not  be  discovered ;  what  efforts  were  made  to  discover  them  ;  you 
say  you  were  at  the  coroner's  iuquest  t — A.  I  was  present  when  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  witnesses  were  summoned.  This  man 
had  become  intoxicated — the  man  who  was  killed — and  put  into  a  wagoo, 
and  a  colored  man  took  him  in  his  wagon  a  part  of  the  way  home  to 
where  the  roads  branched.  He  then  let  him  have  his  horse,  thinking  he 
would  go  home.  Instead  of  that  he  returned  to  town,  as  he  said  he  had 
forgotten  something.  That  was  in  evidence  at  the  coroner's  jury.  It 
was  dark,  and  just  after  the  shot  was  fired  a  man  was  observed  pa8sio|r 
by  the  store  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  committed.  He  passed  by  there  and  the  shot  was  fired,  and  when 
the  proprietor  of  the  store  obtained  a  light  and  went  there  they  found 
him  dead.  The  impression  was  that  the  wound  was  made  by  a  small 
pistol.    Probably  some  drunken  man 

Senator  McMillan.  You  need  not  state  the  probability. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  who  did  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  at  all  to  indicate  that  it  bad  any  political 
significance  ! — A.  Not  at  all.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  democratic 
negro  who  was  killed.  He  was  then  not  active  in  politics  at  all,  and  o( 
course  there  was  no  pretense  made  at  the  time  that  it  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  political  cause. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  J.  WADE. 

New  Orleans,  January  16, 1877. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Joseph  J.  Wade  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  livet — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West  Fe- 
liciana. 
Q.  In  what  ward  f — A.  In  the  tenth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  election-board  of  that  ward  at  tie 
last  election  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  were  members  with  you  on  that  board  T — ^A.  Judge  Butler, 
WasbiDgtOD  Spooner,  colored. 

Q.  Where  did  Wadhington  Spooner  live! — A.  He  lived  on  what  is 
eilled  the  Bush  Hill  plantation. 

Q.  Dow  long  have  you  known  him  f — ^A.  I  have  known  him  a  number 
of  years. 
Q.  You  were  all  three  residents  of  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  the  day  of  election,  in  what  manner  was  the  election  con- 
docted,  so  far  as  peace  and  order  were  concerned  ? — A.  It  was  very  or- 
derly.   I  saw  DO  disturbance  at  all. 
Q.  Any  interference  with  the  voters! — A.  None  in  the  world. 
Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  intimidation  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  in  any  way  to  overawe  or  control  the  free 
exerdse  of  the  elective  franchise  f — A.  No,  sir  j  only  an  expression  on 
the  part  of  Spooner  himself  to  interrupt  their  coming  in,  as  they  were 
anxious  to  vote  and  get  away. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  Spooner  vote  there  that  day ! — ^A.  The  demo- 
cratic. 
Q.  Entire f — ^A.  No^sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  your  voting 
the  democratic  ticket  that  day  f — A.  He  submitted  his  ticket  to  me  and 
asked  my  opinion  about  his  having  put  Mr.  Jenks's  name  for  parish 
judge  opposite,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought. about  it ;  and  I  told  him 
I  thoagbt  he  was  perfectly  right  to  vote  as  he  pleased,  and  especially  to 
vote  for  one  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  as  he  expressed  himself ;  as  I 
would  do  the  same  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  express  himself  as  under  any  apprehension  or  fear — of  be- 
iDg  under  any  compulsion  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
none  at  all. 
Q.  Or  any  part  of  the  democratic  ticket  I — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  On  the  next  day  did  you  go  to  town  with  him  with  the  returns  T — 
A  Butler ;  yes. 

Q.  At  any  time  the  next  day  did  he  express  to  you,  or  to  Judge 
Botler,  in  your  hearing,  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  colored  people 
being  overawed  or  intimidated  or  having  been  required  to  vote  contrary 
to  their  sentiments  and  opinions  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
such,  but  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  manner  and  the  way 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  to  me  as  being  highly  gratified  at  what 
he  had  done,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  had  done  what  was  right,  and 
that  he  was  gratified  that  such  men  as  Judge  Butler  and  myself,  occupy- 
ing the  positions  we  did  in  the  parish,  and  our  position,  especially  to 
his  race,  was  truly  gratifying  to  him.  That  was  the  only  conversation 
we  had  going  along;  nothing  in  relation  to  intimidation. 

Q.  Jo  your  ward  during  the  canvass  was  there  anything  that  came 
to  your  knowledge  of  any  eflfort  or  any  attempt  of  any  kind  to  overawe 
or  nnduly  influence  the  colored  vote! — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know 
of  that  came  under  my  observation. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  the  commissioner  who  was  a  colored  man  f — 
A  Washington  Spooner. 

Q.  He  had  known  you  for  some  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  democrat? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  he  knew 
what  I  was  as  regards  my  politics. 

Q.  He  knew  that  you  were  there  as  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  democratic  party  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  were  Dot  appointed  by  the  democratic  party  ! — ^A.  I  receiver 
my  commission  from  Mr.  Weber. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  inside 
of  the  house  there  that  you  thought  was  not  regular  t — A.  !No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Ton  say  that  during  the  campaign  in  your  ward  that  came  under 
your  observation.  You  confine  your  answers  to  your  personal  knowl- 
edge ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  confine  your  answers  to  personal  knowledge  of  transactioDS 
within  your  own  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  well  acquainted  were  you  with  the  affairs  of  your  ward! 
Were  you  acquainted  with  the  people  in  your  ward,  white  and  colored, 
pretty  generally  f — A.  I  ought  to  be  ;  I  practice  medicine  iu  that  ward. 
I  know  all  the  colored  people  in  that  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  much  over  that  ward — different  parts  of  it^^uring  the 
last  canvass! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  among  the  colored  people  a  great 
deal.    I  made  them  a  speech  at  the  club  meeting. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  What  number  is  your  ward  ! — A.  The  tenth. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  he  president  of  the  club  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


J.  W.  DEDDREICK  RECALLED. 

New  Orleans,  January  16, 1877. 

J.  W.  Deddrbick  recalled. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Have  you  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  that  you  referred 
to  yesterday  with  you  this  morning  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Campbell.  I  wish  to  object  to  the  filing  of  the  report  of  a  par- 
tisan committee  of  a  partisan  convention  as  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  simply  state  in  the  way  of  objection  that  if  that  be  filed,  we 
then  desire  to  have  the  answer  of  Mr.  Weber  filed. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  them  both  go  in.  This  rei)ort  that  I  pro- 
pose to  put  in  is,  as  I  understand,  the  proceedings  of  a  mass-meeting  of 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers,  as  it  was  called,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  affairs  and  condition  of  this  parish,  the  appointment  of  committees, 
and  the  action  of  those  committees,  as  bearing  upon  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  parish  and  the  public  sentiment  of  that  parish  in  reference 
to  that  administration.  I  suspect  it  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  bare  of 
it.  It  is  current  history.  It  is  a  shorter  mode  of  getting  at  the  informa- 
tion than  if  we  called  witnesses  to  testify  orally  in  regard  to  the  same 
matters. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  we  take  the  resolutions  of  partisan  meetings, 
you  can  prove  almost  any  public  man  in  office  either  a  saint  or  a  deni. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  make  the  offer;  let  the  committee  rale  upon 
it.  What  I  offer  is  "  a  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  property-holders^  protective  union  of  West  Feliciana.'' 

The  offec  waa  (ejected  by  the.  committee. 
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By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  West  Feliciana! — A.  Since  1860. 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  I — A.  In  Thibodeaux,  in  La  Fourche 
Parish. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Louisiana  before  1860  f — A.  I  have  been 
ill  Louisiana  since  1844. 
Q.  Were  you  a  slave-holder  before  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  came  from  the  State  of  New  York — Columbia  County! — A. 
Yt^  sir ;  Columbia  County. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  war  of  secession  ! — A.  I  was  con- 
siJered  a  Union  man ;  Ltook  no  part. 

Q.  Did  yon  remain  here  during  the  war  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remained 
here.  I  have  some  claims,  that  are  filed  with  the  commission,  for  quar- 
termasters' stores. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  that.  Were  you  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia! — A.  I  know  of  no  such  order,  except 
tbis,  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  It  is  not  in  existence  in  our  par- 
ish. 

Q.  In  1868,  or  about  that  time! — A.  IS'o,  sir ;  I  was  not  a  member 
oC  it,  and  I  did  not  know  of  the  order  in  the  parish  there.  It  was  stated 
that  the  order  existed  in  the  city  here,  but  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  it 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  taxes  of  your  parish;  you  mentioned 
something  about  the  amount  assessed  in  one  year.     What  was  it ! — A. 

The  assessment  was  made 

Q.  You  six>ke  of  one  year. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Twenty  five  thousand. 
Q.  What  year  was  that ! — A.  I  could  tell  by  referring  to  the  pam- 
phlet there. 

Q.  1  want  you  to  speak  of  .your  own  knowledge. — A.  I  cannot  tax  my 
recollection  with  regard  to  all  the  little  transactions  that  took  place  at 
that  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  year  prior  to  that — A.  The  taxes  are  levied 

Q.  1  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  you  said.  You  spoke,  in 
yoor  testimony,  of  taxes  of  one  year — the  first  year  you  mentioned — be- 
iug  a  certain  amount ;  what  year  was  that ! — A.  I  could  tell  you  by  re- 
ferriog  to  the  pamphlet  there. 

Q.  But  what  you  said  yesterday,  I  mean. — A.  I  stated  the  fact  gen- 
eraily,  without  the  dates. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  yesterday  about  the  taxes  of  your  parish  ! — 
A.  That  they  were  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  one  year. 

Q.  Aud  what  a  year  prior  to  that ! — A.  In  1857,  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  you  referred  to,  1857  ! — A.  Yes,  sirj  before  the 
war. 

Q.  What  party  had  control  of  your  parish  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
np  to  the  year  of  1870  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  During  Warmoth's  ad- 
ministration  

Q.  I  speak  of  1865,  up  to  1870. — A.  I  took  no  interest  at  that  time  in 
politics. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  took  any  interest  in  politics. — ^A. 
Very  well.    I  have  no  recollection  whatever. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  democrats  were  in  office  then  or 
not !— A.  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

Q.  fttate  what  your  knowledge  is. — A.  J  do  not  know  by  what  name 
they  are  characterized.    I  have  always  regarded  Governor  Warmoth's 
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admiuistratioD  as  being  republican.    I  bave  a  distinct  Fecollectioo  oi 
Warmotb's  administration. 

Q.  When  did  that  commence! — A.  It  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Kellogg 

Q.  When  did  Governor  Warmoth's  administration  commence  f — A.  II 
preceded  that  of  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  What  year  did  it  commence  in  f — A.  Yon  can  make  tbe  calcalatiot 
as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  No ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  particularly. — A.  Well,  sir,  yoa  can 
make  the  cs^lculation. 

Q.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  your  state  of  affairs  here  as  joa  are,  1 
suppose.  Do  you  know  what  year  it  commenced  in  I — A.  Not  the  pre- 
cise year.  It  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Kellogg — that  was  four  years  ago 
from  now.    That  would  bring  it  to  1872. 

Q.  What  amount  of  taxes  was  levied  in  your  parish  in  1867 — assessed 
in  your  parish  ! — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  $11,000  or  $13,000. 
I  have  no  data  to  go  upon  except  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1869  !— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  thirteen  thousand  dollars  and  upwards! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Our  investigations  did  not  carry  us  back  to  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  total  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish  m 
1869  were  $13,657.281— A.  I  did  nothing  as  regards  taxes  except  to  pay 
them.     I  have  no  knowledge  except  my  own  taxes. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish  in 
1875  ? — A.  In  1875  ?  If  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  pamphlet 
there  I  would  be  able  to  answer  definitely. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  document  referred  to  by  the  witness  will 
refresh  his  recollection  on  those  points,  I  suppose  he  will  have  a  right 
to  refer  to  it,  as  he  was  one  of  the  parties. 

The  Witness.  I  was  one  of  the  parties  making  the  report,  and  I  have 
not  charge<l  my  mind  with  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  Of  course  no  man  can  remember  a  number  of 
figures.  You  could  not  remember  the  figures  you  ask  him,  Senator,  to- 
morrow morning. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish  in  1875 
$13,720.201— A.  The  assessment  of  1875,  payable  in  1876! 

Q.  The  assessment  for  1875. — A.  That  is  all  I  know  aboutit  The  taxes 
were  assessed  in  one  year  and  collected  in  the  next.  Now,  when  they 
made  the  investigation  the  assessment  was  $25,000,  and  they  were  col- 
lected the  next  year. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?— A.  I  will  refer  to  the  report 

Q.  What  year  was  that  that  they  were  $25,000  f — A.  1  cannot  charge 
my  recollection  without  referring  to  the  memorandum.  That  was  care- 
fully made  and  ascertained. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  suppose  the  witness  can  refer  to  the  report  to 
refresh  his  memory,  if  he  desires  to. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  it  was  a  memorandum  he  made  himself. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  assisted. 

The  Witness.  I  assisted  in  making  that  statement  up. 

Senator  McDonald.  Then  look  at  that  as  to  those  fignres. 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  not  state  what  is  there,  but  state  from  yoar 
own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  This  is  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have  taken  it 
carefully  and  noted  it  down  at  the  time. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  just  merely  wish  to  suggest  to  you  not  to  make 
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the  statement  simply  because  it  is  tbere,  but  because  you  know  the  fact, 
having  refreshed  your  memory  from  looking  at  it. 

The  Witness.  1  knew  it  at  the  time. 

St^iiator  McMillan.  You  uuderstaud  the  suggestion  I  make? 

The  Witness.  Certainly,  I  understand.  The  assessment  tor  1874  was 
$25,000,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  which  was  paid  in  1875. 

Q.  Was  how  much  ! — A.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  of  that? — ^A.  I  am  certain,  as  my  recollection 
serves  me.  At  that  time  we  investigated  the  thing,  and  I  paid  my  own 
taxes,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  to  it  at  the  time.  It  is  in  that  way 
tiat  I  have  a  recollection.    The  assessment  of  1874,  paid  in  1875. 

Q.  You  say  if  your  recollection  serves  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  recollection  does  serve  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Ido. 

0.  W'as  not  the  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  1874  $14,638? — ^A. 
5ot  according  to  my  recollectioL. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish  in 

1873  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish  in 
1872!— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish 

for  any  year  except — A.  Except  the  year  anterior  to  the  year  of 

the  investigation. 

Q.  That  was  in  1875f— A.  In  1875  the  investigation  commenced. 

Q.  The  year  of  1857? — A.  The  year  of  1857,  in  referring  to  the  police- 
jary  record,  it  was  the  taxes  assessed 

Q.  Then  those  are  the  only  two  years  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
amooDt  of  taxes  assessed  in  your  parish,  in  1857  and  1875! — A.  In 

1874  and  in  1875.    The  taxes  for  the  year  1875  were  either  eleven  thou- 
sand or  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  1875? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  assessment  was  made  in  1875  and  pa^^able 
in  1876,  according  to  my  recollection.  The  tax  was  reduced,  owing  to 
the  change  of  the  police  jury. 

Q.  That  was  thirteen  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  either  eleven 
thoasand  or  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  And  in  the  year  of  1874,  the  year  previous  to  that,  it  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  party  did  the  officers  belong  having  control  of  your  par- 
ish in  1866,  1867,  and  1868  ? — A.  I  have  already  answered  that  question ; 
that  my  attention  was  not  drawn  to  it;  I  did  not  meddle  with  politics  at 
all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  democrats  or  republicans  ? — 
A,  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  1866,  1867,  and  1868  ?— A.  I  did  not  meddle  with  politics  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  police-jurors  of  1866, 1867,  and  1868  were 
democrats? — A.  If  you  will  tell  me  the  administration  at  that  time  I 
can  tell  .you. 

[Governor  Wickliffe  suggests  that  it  was  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Wells.] 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Governor  Wickliffe  says  that  it  was  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Wells? — A  I  should  consider  that  Governor  Wells  was  a  re- 
publican. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  what  Governor  Wells  was;  I  was  asking  you  about 
the  i)olice  jurors  of  your  parish  ? — A.  They  must  have  been  republicans, 
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I  presume;  I  do  not  know.    As  I  stated  several  times,  my  attention  was 
not  attracted  to  it  until  the  taxes  became  so  excessive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Smith  ? 

The  Witness.  Dr.  Joe  Smith! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  police-jury  at  that  timet — A.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  jury  a  long  time. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  t — A.  I  think*  he  was  a  demo- 
crat.   I  think  he  served  during  Warmoth's  administration. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  during  these  years,  '66,  '67,  and  '68,  a  float- 
ing debt  of  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  contracted 
by  the  police-jury  of  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know! — A.  1  know  that  there  was  a  floating  debt  con- 
tracted during  all  of  the  previous  years. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  now,  in  regard  to  ^QQ,  '67,  and  '68,  that  a  floating  debt 
of  the  parish  was  contracted  amounting  to  twenty-three  thousand  fire 
hundred  dollars  f — A.  When  the 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  if  you  please  ? — A.  The  floating 
debt  according  to 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  during  those  years 

Governor  WiCKLiFFE.  The  witness  cannot  answer,  Senator,  ouless 
you  give  him  time. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  can  answer  yes  or  no.  I  myself  want  to  get 
at  the  facts,  as  I  understand  them. 

The  WiTNEi>s.  That  is  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  first  your  direct  answer  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  during  the  years  of  1866,  '67,  and  '68  there  was  not  a  floating  parish 
debt  of  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  collected  by  the 
police-jury? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  debt  of  twenty-three  thousand  five  hnndred 
dollars,  contracted  during  those  years,  has  been  declared  void  by  the 
courts? — A.  It  is  still  in  litigation  ;  that  is,  if  I  mistake  not^  Ic  is  a 
debt  of  that  amount  that  is  in  litigation  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  that  debt  has  been  declared  void  f— A  I 
do  not  know.    It  was  back  indebtedness. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  in  respect  to  the  .particular  indebtedness  of  yoar 
parish,  and  of  a  particular  amount  contracted  during  the  years  of  18C6, 
'67,  and  ^dS — twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars — whether  that 
has  not  been  declared  void  by  the  courts ;  do  you  or  not  ?— A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Who  were  the  police-jury  from  '65  down  to  1870  f — A.  I  do  not 
know, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joseph  D.  Smith  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police-jury! — A.  I  know  him  as  a  metn- 
ber  of  the  police-jury,  but  what  year  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  ? — ^A.  He  was  considered  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  D.  Wederstrand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police  jury  during  those  years  or  about 
that  timet — A.  I  know  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  police-jury  for  » 
long  time. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  I — A.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
political  opinions  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  P.  Bowman  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police-jury  at  the  same  timet— A  I  *> 
not  know. 
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Q.  Was  lie  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  He  is  a  democrat. 
Q.  Do.vou  know  W.  H.  Wootl«f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Yoii  don't! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  1*.  Barrel  * — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.    I 
do  not  think  I  do. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Charles  E.  Percy? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him  by 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police  jury  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Percy  a  demdbrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  My  impression  is 
be  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  O.  M.  Gibbon  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  police-jtiry  at  that  time! — A.  I  do  not 
Ijiiuvv  in  what  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  police-jury,  but  he  is  now, 
or  was  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Q.  Back  in  the  years  of  1866  and  1867  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — ^A.  He  was  elected  on  the  re- 
pahliean  ticket. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  Kepublicanf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  Davis! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  police-jury  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  I  think  he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gibbon  a  candidate  before  the  democratic  convention  for 
parish  judge  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  for  the  year 
1875  ? — A.  It  is  about  thirteen  and  a  half  mills.  The  special  tax  was 
twenty-three  mills,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  in  addition. 

Q.  Wiis  not  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  in  1875  twelve  and  a 
half  mills! — A.  The  tax  levied  in  1875 

The  Witness.  Let  us  understand  if  you  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
taxes  were  levied  in  the  preceding  year,  or  when  the  taxes  were  paid  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  I  refer  to  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  tax  levied 
in  1875.  What  was  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  !  Was  it  not 
twelve  and  a  half  mills  ! 

The  Witness.  In  1875  the  police-jury  reduced  the  tax 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  about  what  the  police  jnry  did.  I  ask 
yoo  what  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  tor  the  tax  assessed  in 
li^lii  was.  Was  it  twelve  and  a  half  mills! — A.  It  was  either  twelve 
and  a  half  or  thirteen  and  a  half. 

Q.  Which  was  it! — A.  My  recollection  does  not  serve  me.  I  know 
that  the  tax  was  reduced  immediately  after  this  investigation.  That 
WHS  in  1875,  and  it  was  reduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  police-jury, 
which  was  appointed— 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  when  I  want  to  know  what  the  action  of  the  police- 
jury  was.  You  said  that  your  parish  had  been  becoming  poorer  and 
l)oorer  every  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  parish  had  been  becoming  poorer  and  poorer 
every  year  !-i- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  were  produced  in  your  parish  in  1867  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  3,830  bales  produced  ! — A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  bushels  of  corn  were  produced  in  1867! — 
A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  20,723  bashels  produced  t — A-  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cotton-bales  were  produced  in  your  par- 
ish in  18G9f— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  there  were  33,168  bales  pro- 
duced ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  produced  in 
18G9  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  know  how  many  barrels  of  molasses  were  prod  need  in 
1869  !— A.  I  do  not. 

•Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  200  barrels  of  molasses  prodnced 
in  your  parish  in  1869? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  corn  was  produced  in  your  parish  in  18G9  f— 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cotton-bales  were  produced  in  year  par- 
ish in  18751 — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  there  were  6,100  bales  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  your  parish  in  1875! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Nearly  double  the  amount  of  1867  and  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  1869! — A.  I  do  not  know.    The  crops  varied  very  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  barrels  of  molasses  were  produced  in 
your  parish  in  1875! — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  were  632  barrels  produced  there — 100  more 
barrels  than  in  1869  !— A.  I  do  not. 

Senator  M0D0NAI.D.  Inasmuch  that  the  witness  says  he  doesn't  know 
about  these  things,  isn't  it  unnecessary  to  continue  this  examination  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  I  think  1  will  get 
out  of  the  witness  what  I  desire. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  stated  repeatedly  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  statistics.  If  you  want  to  put  those  statistics  in,  yoQ  must  go 
on  the  stand  yourself. 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  you  object  to  the  question! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  object  to  your  interrogating  the  witness 
segarding  statistics  which  he  says  he  knows  nothing  al>out. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  will  repeat  the  question,  and  then  yon  cao 
object  or  not,  as  you  see  proper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  corn  was  produced  in  your  parish  in  1875— 
how  many  bushels  ! 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  you  object  to  that  question.  Senator! 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  object  to  that  question. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  1875  there  were  59,999  bushels  of  com  pro- 
duced in  your  parish  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  that  question.  He  has  alrejidy  stated 
he  didn't  know  anything  about  these  matters,  and  it  seems  idle  to parsoe 
the  investigation  further. 

[The  objection  of  Senator  McDonald  being  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  overrul(Kl.] 

The  examination  ot  witness  was  then  resumed,  as  follows: 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  That  is  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  corn  produced  in  1867,  is 
it  not? — A.  I  have  not  made  the  calculation. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  All  those  matters  are  matters  of  record,  I  sap- 
pose. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  wish  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  witness,  fle 
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has  made  a  statement  here  that  his  parish  has  been  growing  poorer  and 
poorer  every  year. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  your  questioning 
him  folly  in  regard  to  that 

Senator  McMillan.  I  simply  want  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
ne^  iu  regsird  to  these  matters. 

Q.  What  is  the  bonded  debt  of  year  parish  now  ! — A.  It  was— 

Q.  I  speak  of  in  1870  f — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  no  data,  except  from 
1875.    It  was  $6,500,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

Q.  Was  not  the  bonded  debt  in  1876  $3,000 1— A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ; 
every  year  there  is  a  reduction  on  it  by  an  appropriation. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  schools  of  your  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  complaints  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  your  parish  f — A.  I  have  never 
made  the  estiuiate.  I  judge  from  my  own  personal  observation,  not 
seeing  the  schools  open.  In  my  neighborhood  there  has  not  been  any 
school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  adjoiuiug  place  where  they  had  a  school. 

Q.  How  mauy  pupils  are  enrolled  in  your  parish  f — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  there  not  1,792 1— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  were  employed  in  your  parish  in  1875 1 — ^A- 
I  do  not  know,  indeed. 

Q.  Were  there  not  twenty  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  salary  paid  teachers  in  your  parish  t — ^A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Isn't  it  $30  a  month  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  board  of  school  directors  last  summer 
were  enjoined  by  suits  brought  by  some  creditors  haviog  old  claima 
contracted  prior  to  1873;  that  the  present  board  were  enjoined  from 
paying  out  any  of  the  school-fund,  and  that  that  injunction  compelled 
them  to  close  the  schools! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  merely  the  fact 
that  the  schools  were  clewed,  and  it  was  a  topic  of  general  remark. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  were  compelled  to  close  the  schools 
b^<»u8e  of  an  injunction  ordered  by  the  court? — A.  No,  sir;  this  is  the 
first  lime  I  have  heard  a  word  of  it*    It  may  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  there  are  in  the  first  ward  of  your 
parish !— -A.  No,  sir ;  in  the  first  ward — that  includes  Saint  Fhincis- 
TiUe! 

Q.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  there  is 
one  there. 

Q.  In  the  first  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Primary  school  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  mauy  in  the  second  ward  I — A.  In  the  second  ward  I  know 
of  none. 

Q.  Are  there  not  two  schools  there,  an  intermediate  and  a  primary 
school!  Were  there  not  in  1875, 1  meant — A.  I  do  not  know.  Stop  a, 
moment;  in  the  second  ward  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  knew  the  schools  in  the  second  ward  but  for  one  year. 

Q.  In  1875;  I  confine  the  question  to  that. — A.  It  is- very  possible. 
There  were  two  schools,  I  think,  in  1875. 

Q.  An  intermediate  and  a  primary  school  f 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  call  an  intermediate  school  t 

Senator  McMillan.  One  between  the  grammar  and  the  primary 
schools.— A.  It  is  a  primary  school,  both  of  them,.  I  should  suppose. 

Q'  Are  they  not  of  the  grade  of  the  intermediate  and  primary,  those 
two  schools  ! 

The  Witness.  If  you  will  explain  the  term, "intermediate'' — -^ 
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Senator  McMillan.  You  onght  to  know  what  an  intermediate  grade 
of  your  school  is.  Do  you  know  how  many  grades  of  schools  there  are 
in  your  State  t — A.  I  have  troubled  myself  very  little  witlf  that.  1  know 
these  schools  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  are  competent  for  noth- 
ing more — these  two  schools  in  the  second  ward ;  they  taaght  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  grades  of  schools  you  have  in  the  common- 
school  system  in  your  State  t — A.  I  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
at  all. 

Q.  You  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  of  course. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  1875  in  the  third  ward  T — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  three,  one  of  each  grade,  gitammar,  intermediate, 
and  primary  ! — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  primary  school  in  the  country, 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  at  that  time  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  three,  one  of  each  grade,  grammar,  intermediate, 
and  primary  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  a  grammarschooL 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  in  the  fifth  ward  of  that  parish  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two,  an  intermediate  and  a  primary  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  sixth  ward  I  Was  there  not  one  pri- 
mary school  there  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  the  seventh  wardt — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two,  one  of  the  intermediate  and  one  of  the  primary 
grade  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  interme- 
diate schools,  anyway. 

Q.  No ;  I  observe  you  do  not.  How  many  in  the  eighth  ward  f  How 
many  schools  were  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  primary  school  in  that  ward  t — A.  I  presome 
so ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  the  tenth  ward  of  your  parish  t^ 
A.  I  do  not  know  from  my  observation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  any  source! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  have  never  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  schools  in  the  tenth  ward,  one  intermediate 
and  one  primary  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  the  eleventh  ward  t — ^A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  primary  school  in  that  ward  I — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  the  twelfth  ward  t — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  schools  in  that  ward,  an  intermediate  and  s 
primary  school  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 

>Q,  What  ward  do  yoa  reside  in  t — A.  I  reside  in  the  twelfth  ward,  io 
the  lower  extremity. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  schools  in  that  ward  or 
not  f — A.  There  were  none 

<Q.  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  ward. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  that 
ward  at  that  time.    I  ^now  there  was  one  in  the  second  ward. 

V.Q.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  the  ward  in  which  you  lived  in  1875. 
Were  there  not  two  schools,  one  an  intermediate  and  one  a  piiaaxj 
school,  in  that  ward  in  1875 1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  visited  the  schools  in  your  parish  ? — A.  I  had 
00  occa.sion  to  visit  schools.  I  saw  them  only  in  passing  and  seeing  the 
pnpils  while  at  play. 

Q.  Why  bad  you  no  occasion  to  visit  the  schools  except  in  passing  ?— 
A.  I  was  neither  a  teacher  nor  a  conuuissioner  of  the  schools. 

Q.  Yoa  were  a  citizen  of  the  parish  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  yon  heard  complaints  against  the  schools  ? — A.  Not  against 
the  schools.  I  heard  the  colored  people  complain  that  they  had  no 
schools ;  that  is  what  I  stated  in  my  evidence. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  tax  payers  to  take 
Dotice  of  in  your  parish  as  one  of  the  matters  of  interest  to  the  citi- 
zeos  ? — A.  We  proposed  to  investigate 

Q.  And  that  was  a  subject  of  investigation  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  particularly,  except  it  is  alleged,  and  it  is  in  the  report. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  coyimittee  that  conducted  that  investiga- 
tion f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools  in  your  parish  and  the  school  system  up  in 
your  State  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  extent  of  your  knowledge  is  as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  YoQ  said  in  your  examiuation-inchief  that  a  colored  man  told  you 
it  was  rnmored  among  the  colored  people  that  Mitchell  was  killed  by 
his  brother-in  law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  colored  man  told  you  so  ? — ^A.  His  name  was  Peter  Jones. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  Upon  my  place. 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  your  hands  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Peter  Jones  tell  you  this? — A.  At  my  house,  upon  in- 
quiring about  the  facts,  how  they  occurred ;  and  he  stated  tliat  some 
sappomni — those  were  his  words. 

Q.  Stated  what? — A.  That  some  thought  and  said  so  and  so,  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  colored  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  that  inquiry  of  Peter  Jones  ? — A.  Very 
natarally,  when  I  heard  of  the  murder  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  had 
heard  of  the  murder.  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  who 
it  was  supposed  done  it,  in  conversation. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  inquiry  made  ? — A.  It  was  immediately 
succeeding  the  murder. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  hear  of  the  murder? — A.  I  did  not  charge 
my  recollection  with  it. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  State  the  month. — A.  It  was  certainly  in  the  week  it  occurred. 

Q.  In  what  week  was  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  t^e  day, 
the  week,  or  the  month  the  murder  occurred  5  I  never  charged  my  recol- 
lection with  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  was  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  brotherin-law  of  Mitchell  ? — A.  I  don't 
recollect.  I  dill  not  charge  my  memory  to  the  recollection  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  thing.  It  was  a  mere  cursory  conversation  I  had  with 
bim. 

Q  The  matter  did  not  attract  your  attention  very  particularly  ? — A. 
Not  particularly. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  murder  from  you  ? — A.  About  four  and  a  half  or 
five  miles ;  about  five  miles,  I  think. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  qf  any  other  person  being  shot  at  the  same  night 
that  Mitchell  was  murdered  ? — A.  lie  said  that  Julius  Greeo  bad  been 
shot  at. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  before  the  election  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did 
not  tax  my  memory  with  it. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  he  had  been  shot  at  by  7 — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  White  men  or  black  men  ? — A.  He  said  by  bull  dozers;  those  are 
the  words ;  he  stated  merely  what  was  rumor  and  what  others  said 
about  it. 

Q.  That  Julius  Green  had  been  shot  at  by  bull-dozers,  and  that  Mitch- 
ell had  been  killed  by  the  bulldozers? — A.  No,  sir.  You  mistake. 
He  said  that  there  were  two  rumors :  that  Julius  Green  had  been  shot 
at  by  bull-dozers,  and  tbat  some  persons  said  Mitchell  was  killed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  or  some  relative,  I  think.  They  married  two  sisters,  I 
think.  I  did  not  tax  my  memory  with  the  thing.  It  didn't  interest  me 
very  much.  • 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mitchell  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  district'  attorney  assured  you  of  the  fact  that 
they  spent  ten  thousand  dollars  for  expenses  in  one  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  only  one  conviction  ! — A.  Ye^,  sir ;  that  was  in  a  conversa- 
tion. He  made  the  remark  that  the  court  expenses  in  one  year  were 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  only  one  conviction. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  at  that  time  who  stated  that  to 
you ! — A.  William  Leake.  This  occurred  in  a  conversation.  It  was 
the  parish  attorney,  and  not  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Leake  a  white  man  !— A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  When  was  he  parish  attorney  f — A.  He  was  parish  attorney  last 
year.     I  think  he  is  parivsh  attorney  still. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat! — A.  He  is  a  democrat. 

Q,  What  year  did  he  say  that  ten  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in 
and  that  only  one  conviction  followed  ? — A.  I  think  he  stated  the  year; 
it  was  only  a  cursory  remark. 

Q.  Were  you  present  a  second  time  when  Green  was  called  upon  for 
his  resin^nation  as  a  member  of  the  police-jury  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  request  which  you  speak  of  made! — A.  In  the 
court  house. 

Q.  Was  the  police  jury  in  session  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Di<i  you  see  Green  when  he  went  out  of  the  room  in  which  the 
police-jury  were! — A.  No,  sir;  he  wrote  his  resignation  in  the  courts 
room.  I  did  not  see  him  go  down  until  after  the  police-jury  had  ad- 
journed or  left. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  what  occurred  when  he  went  down  stairs  oat  of 
the  court-room,  in  regard  to  his A.  No,  sir;  he  signed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  court-room,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  and  there  were  two 
members  went  down  stairs. 

Q.  Who  went  to  the  police-jury  on  that  occasion,  to  make  the  re- 
quest you  speak  of,  with  you! — A.  I  presented  the  request  myself. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you  as  the  committee! — A.  I  found  when  I  ar- 
rived there 

Q.  Who  were  the  committee  appointed  to  do  that! — A.  The  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Mr.  Butler  and  the  same  committee  that  waited  open 
Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you! — A.  Neither  of  those;  I  went  alone. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  were  assembled  at  the  court  house  at  tbe 
time  you  made  that  request!— A.  What  do  you  understand  by  "armed 
men?" 
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Q.  Men  armed  with  pistols  or  any  kind  of  deadly  weapons?— A.  I  do 
sot  know. 

Q.  How  many  were  outside  of  the  courthouse? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
There  was  quite  a  number  assembled.    Let  me  explain  it,  if  you  wish  to 
fet  at  the  true  statement. 
Q.  -We  have  had  some  testimony  in  regard  to  it. 
Senator  McDonald.  You  give  the  true  statement  of  it,  if  you  please. 
Senator  McMillan.  Now,  doctor,  will  you  explain  how  many  armed 
men  were  there  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  armed  men.    I've  not  said  there  were 
toy  armed  men  there  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  there? — A.  There  were  men  there;  I 
presume  some  had  arms  and  some  had  not.  It  was  the  usual  thing  to 
carry  arms  there  by  all  colors,  an<l  unfortunately  a  bad  practice. 

Q.  1  should  think  it  was  myself.  Were  there  not  from  thirty  to  fifty 
men — white  men — outside  of  that  court-house  at  the  time  you  made  this 
request,  almost  if  not  all  of  them  armed  with  a  pistol  fastened  around 
them  down  below  their  body,  exposed  to  view  ? — A.  My  attentiou  was 
octrapied  within  the  house,  and  I  did  not  see  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  of  there  did  you  see  anything  of  the  kind  ? — 
A.  There  was  quite  a  number  there. 

Q.  Armed  in  the  way  you  speak  of? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  testify 
whether  they  were  armed  or  not.  My  attention  was  only  attracted  to 
the  Dumber  of  persons  who  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
o«t  the  roads.  They  had  come  together ;  the  police-jury  had  invited  the 
iobabitants  to  the  meeting  at  the  court-house,  so  as  to  lay  off  the  roads 
and  assign  the  hands,  and  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  tbere. 
There  may  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy,  and  some  of  them  I  pre- 
same  carried  arms,  as  it  is  usual  to  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  armed  in  the  manner  you  have  spoken  of, 
with  a  belt  around  them  and  a  pistol  exi>osed  to  view  ? — A.  I  presume 
I  did. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see? — A.  I  did  not  count.  It  did  not  attract 
ay  attention 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  common  thing? — A.  I  meet  them  in  the  road  all 
the  while. 

Q.  Is  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  see  crowds  of  men  armed  with  pistols 
fastened  to  their  belts  ? — A.  In  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Q.  Any  larger    groups? — A.   No,  sir,  except  during  the  regulator 
tines,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  testimony. 
Q.  Then  you  did  see  them  ? — A.  I  saw  the  regulators  in  1875. 
^•i.  Was  it  generally  known  that  this  request  was  made  by  the  police- 
jury  !— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  think  not? — ^A.  The  property-holders' protective  union,  the 
executive  committee,  met.  They  proposed  to  forward  a  petition  to  have 
the  police-juror  who  had  been  ousted  reseated.  They  drew  up  the  peti- 
tion and  presented  it.  William  Ball  had  been  renominated,  although 
be  bad  served  as  police-juror,  and  made  the  assessment  of  the  parish 
making  the  reduction.  He  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  was 
re-appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg,  as  I  stated  last  night,  and  he  was 
superseded  by  another  one. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  your  going  into  the  whole  matter. — A.  It  would 
be  impossible. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  meeting  there  to  present  this  request 
to  Julius  Green  and  others? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  a  mass-meeting 
without 
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Q.  Can  you  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no  ! — A.  I  was  appointed  by 
a  mass-raeetiug. 

Q.  To  go  and  present  that  request  to  the  members  of  the  board  t — A. 
Kot  particularly  in  regard  to  that,  but  the  subject  of  resigoatlous  of 
imcompetent  officers. 

Q.  The  police-jury  had  a  regular  session  at  that  time,  had  they  f — A. 
"Ses,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  known  when  their  regular  sessions  took  place,  generally? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly.  They  had  given  notice  so  as  to  have  persons 
cotne  ill  off  the  road,  so  that  it  was  generally  known. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  men  you  saw  armed  in  this  way  at  that 
timet — A.  It  did  not  attract  my  attention,  it  was  so  usual  and  so  cus- 
tomary to  see  persons  with  some  arms. 
Q.  Arms  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  so  common  that  it  did  not  attract  j'our  attention  t — A.  !No, 
sir. 
Q.  You  saw  some  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  Joe  Stirling  being  in  jail  for  killing  Hale,  or  for 
being  in  a  riot  in  which  Hale  was  killed,  did  you  f — A.  I  think  1  stated 
he  was  in  jail  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  police-jury,  and,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  for  being  at  that  riot.  It  may  have  been  for 
something  else. 

Q.  Was  he  tried  ! — A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
the  case. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  was  acquitted  ? — A.  I  presume  so ;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  nothing  unusual. 
Q.  Why  didn't  you  state,  in  connection  with  your  statement-in -chief 
as  to  his  arrest,  that  you  supposed  he  had  been  acquitted! — A.  1  fol- 
lowed the  case  no  further.    What  disposition  was  made  of  the  case  after 
that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  your  answer  to  Senator  McDonald  you  said  that  he  was  in  jail 
0!J  this  charge,  and  you  say  now  you  suppose  he  was  acquitted.  Why 
didn't  you  add  that  fact  when  you  stated  he  was  in  jail  t — ^A.  1  had  no 
particular  reasons  for  it.  If  my  attention  had  been  attracted  to  it  I 
would  have  answered  it,  certainly. 

Q.  I  merely  wanted  you  to  state  that  fact ;  that  is  all,  doctor.  Yon 
spoke  of  having  gone  over  your  parish  ticket  with  some  colored  meD, 
describing  their  characters  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  sheriff  on  the  democratic 
ticket  t— A.  Thomas  West. 

Q.  Who  was  the  candidate  voted  for  on  election-day,  and  on  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  at  the  time  of  the  election  f — A.  Johu  Barrow. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  of  his  character  to  the  voters  f — A.  In  one 
conversation  I  had,  I  was  conversing  with  the  representative,  and  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  representative  and  others.  It  was  to  the  local 
officers,  where  they  could  best  be  known. 

Q.  Dr.  Kaufman  was  the  republic<an  candidate  for  sheriff,  wasn't  het— 
A.  No,  sir.    Posthalwaite  was,  1  believe. 

Q.  Posthalwaite  was  the  candidate  for  sheriff  on  the  repahlican 
ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  his  character  compare  with  Captain  Barrow? — A.  I  have 
no  acquaintance  with  Posthalwaite.  Pve  understood  he  was  a  native 
of  the  parish,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  and  he  had  been  absent  from 
the  parish  for  some  time — since  the  war,  I  was  told.  I  do  not  know;  I 
do  not  know  personally.    I  have  seen  him  pointed  out ;  I  have  seen  bim* 
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Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  in  the  parish,  of  your 
owu  knowleilge? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q-  Then  will  you  answer  the  question  how  his  character  compares 
with  the  democratic  candidate  for  sheriff? — A.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  him — is  it  in  what  repute  he  was  held  in  the  parish  you  want! 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes. — A.  Personally  I  know  nothing  of  him,  as 
I  stated.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be  considered  as  fair.  I  heard 
it  alleged  that  immediately  alter  the  war  there  was  some  trouble  going 
OD— but  that  is  mere  rumor — that  he  had  been  connected  with  it,  and 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  parish.  That  may  have  been  a  mere  election- 
eering trick.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  nothing  of  that 
personally. 

Q,  Will  you  state  what  his  character  is  in  the  parish  compared  with 
the  character  of  Captain  Barrow  in  the  parish! — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question  as  I  put  it!  What  was  it  compared 
with  the  character  of  Captain  Barrow! — A.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  judge 
of  what  other  persons  think  of  a  man.  For  myself,  I  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion,  because  I  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  Posthalwaite,  but  I  suppose  he  stood  fair. 

Q.  Compared  with  Captain  Barrow's  character  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Better,  or  equal,  or  worse  f—A.  He  stood  worse  with  the  demo- 
cratic party,  of  course. 

Q.  Worse  than  Captain  Barrow  ! — A,  Yes,  sir ;  certainly  5  and  better 
with  the  republican  party. 

Q.  You  live  in  the  twelfth  ward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  In  the  second  ward. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  in  the  twelfth  ward  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
was  no  poll  in  the  twelfth  ward. 

Q.  Where  was  the  poll  established  in  the  twelfth  ward! — A.  In  Saint 
Francisville. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  vote! — A.  I  went  in  the  adjoining  ward — 
Becood  ward — which  was  nearer  to  my  house  than  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Then  the  poll  in  the  second  ward  was  nearer  to  you  than  the  poll 
establisheil  in  Saint  Francisville,  or  in  the  twelfth  ward  ! — A.  Well,  it 
would  depend  where  you  establish  the  poll.  You  may  establish  it  at 
my  bouse,  or  across  the  fence. 

Q.  Suppose  it  were  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  about  central  in 
regard  to  voters  of  that  parish  ! — ^A.  The  distance  from  my  house  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ward 

Q.  I  say,  suppose  the  poll  in  the  twelfth  ward  was  established  at  a 
place  convenient  to  most  of  the  citizens  of  that  parish,  would  the  poll 
in  the  second  ward,  where  you  voted,  be  more  convenient  to  you  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken  charge  that  Mr.  Leake, 
the  parish  attorney,  fraudulently  drew  $500  from  the  parish  treasury  ! — 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  the  pamphlet  and  refresh  your  memory  on  that 
point! — A.  It  would  require  me  to  go  over  the  pamphlet. 

Q.  You  referred  to  it  in  regard  to  other  matters  that  were  quite  as 
difficolt  to  6nd,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  find  this.  I  will  repeat  my  ques- 
tion :  Did  the  meeting  of  which  you  have  spoken  charge  that  Mr.  Leake, 
the  parish  attorney,  fraudulently  drew  $500  from  the  parish  treasury  ? 

The  Witness.  He  is  not  only  charged  with  drawing  it  fraudulently, 
if  you  will  permit  me 

Q.  I  wish  you  merely  to  refresh  your  memory  and  answer  the  ques- 

tiOD. 
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The  Witness.  Here  it  is.  If  you  want  to  get  at  the  truth,  aa  far  as  I 
know  it  I  will  give  you  the  statement. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kiud  enough  to  answer  my  question  ? — A.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  misapplication  of  funds;  that  is  what  the  charge  is. 

Q.  What  colored  people  spoke  at  democratic  meetings;  will  yoa  give 
their  names! — A.  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Webb  in  our  club.  My  know]. 
edge  is  pretty  much  confined  to  that  club,  and  1  attended  that  only  three 
or  four  times.  There  are  some  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  The  thing 
took  a  conversational  tone  frequently. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  names  you  can  give  t — A.  That  is  all  I  can 
recollect  just  now. 

Q,  Now,  will  you  please  to  name  what  persons  in  your  parish — ^name 
the  officers  who  were  incompetent  and  corrupt 

The  Witness.  At  the  present  time  f 

Senator  McMillan.  At  the  time  you  have  spoken  of. 

The  Witness.  Which  timet 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  parish  officers  being  corrupt ;  will  you 
name  the  parish  officers  who  were  incompetent  and  corrupt! 

The  Witness.  At  what  timet 

Senator  McMillan.  At  the  time  you  have  spoken  of  in  your  state- 
ment in>chief. — A.  It  was  Judge  Dula  who  was  incompetent,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  charge  against  him  also  of 

Q.  I  want  to  know  who  you  yourself  regarded  as  incompetent  and  cor- 
rupt?— A.  I  have  not  taxed  my  recollection  with  names.  I  enn  refer  to 
the  pamphlet  and  give  you  them. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  parish  officers  you  considered  to  be 
incompetent  and  corrupt  at  the  time  yon  have  spoken  of.  [Name  the 
ones. — A.  I  considered  Julius  Green  as  incompetent,  and  I  considered 
Robert  Hewler  as  incompetent  from  his  own  admissions.  Those  are  two 
police-jurors,  and  as  unfit  as  Van  Tromp.  He  was  unfit,  as  he  alleged 
himself,  as  he  was  not  a  tax-payer,  and  he  thought  hone  but  tax-payers 
shouhl  be  on  the  police  jury. 

Q.  That  is  his  only  ground  of  unfitness t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  not 
incompetent.  He  was  perfectly  competent,  but  totally  unfit  for  it  I 
considered  Sheriff  Kaufman  incompetent  from  his  peevishness  and  tem- 
per and  so  on.  He  doesn't  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  order. 

Q.  You  include  all  the  people,  black  and  white,  in  thatt — ^A.  Well,  I 
include  some  of  the  colored.    I  do  not  include  the  whole. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  other  parish  officers  are  corrupt  and  incompe- 
tent?— A.  There  are  but  a  few  other  parish  officers. 

Q.  Those  that  are  incompetent  and  corrupt? — A.  Well,  sir,  in  my 
opinion — if  you  want  an  opinion 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  want  an  opinion.  I  want  you  to  name  the  persoos. 
You  have  made  a  general  statement ;  now,  I  want  you  to  specify  persoDS 
that  you  then  charged. — A.  I  have  given  a  list  of  them  already. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  consider  incompetent  or  corrapt 
parish  officers? — ^A.  I  consider  so 

Q.  1  want  the  name. — A.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  You  charge  a  man  with  that,  and  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  name 
who  it  is. — A.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
caled  upon  to  express  my  opinion  about  persons. 

Q.  Yes ;  name  the  persons. — A.  I  do  not  know,  indeed. 

Q.  Yon  have  made  the  charge ;  now  name  the  persons. — A.  I  think 
E.  L.  Weber  was  unfit. 

Q.  Name  on  what  grounds. — A.  The  ground  of  using  the  police  joiy 
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in  his  own  iuterest,  and  patting  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could 
profit  by  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  office  t — A.  He  was  book-keeper  and  secretary  to 
Stirling,  who  could  barely  write — a  colored  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  management  of  the  affdii-s  of  the  funds  of  that  par- 
ish by  Mr.  Weber  as  to  correctness  and  honesty  f — A.  The  complaints 

which  were  made 

Q,  I  do  not  ask  you  what  the  complaints  were ;  didn't  you  examine 
with  regard  to  that  f — A.  We  examined,  and  we  found  the  accounts,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained — we  found  some  coupons  which  had  been 
paid  and  the  debts  falliog  due,  which  were  not  canceled,  in  his'i>08se8* 
won,  and  which  had  been  received  for  taxes  without  being  ^^nceled. 
Those,  a3  supi)oseil,  might  have  been  put  in  circulation  again,  and  be 
paid  twice  over. 

Q.  What  did  you  report  as  to  condition  of  Mr.  Weber's  books  and 
accounts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  kept;   I  mean  tlie  treas- 
urer of  the  parish— E.  L.  Weber,  the  treasurer  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one 
who  was  virtually  treasurer. 
Q.  Book-kee|)er  for  Stilling  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  those  books ;  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  kept  and  the  integrity  with  which  they  were  kept. — A.  We  found 
they  were  very  well  kept,  and  in  a  businesslike  manner.  There  was 
no  ianlt  to  be  found  except  with  the  capacity  of  the  man  for  the  place. 
Q.  With  the  mannc^r  in  which  he  had  kept  the  books?  What  his 
capacity  is  might  be  a  different  question.  With  the  manner  in  which 
be  had  kept  the  accounts  ? — A.  They  were  well  kept. 

Q.  Was  that  the  opinion  of  your  <5ommitteef — A.  Certainly;  and  you 
will  find  it  expr#»8sed  b.v  the  committee. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  prior  to  this  period 
in  which  Mr.  Weber  had  kept  the  books  for  Stirling  I — A.  I  think  I 
heard  it  remarked  that  they  had  not  been  as  well  kept  as  Mr.  We- 
ber's, and  I  think  we  expressed  that  opinion  here,  W  1  could  refer  to  it. 
Q.  By  whom  were  those  books  kept? — A.  Robert  Hewlett  at  the 
time  was  treasurer,  and  the.v  were  kept,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Maguire  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  who  was  a  clerk  for  John  Irving. 

Q.  Were  those  prior  to  that  time  democrats  or  republicans — prior  to 
the  time  that  Weber  kept  the  books  f — A.  Robert  Hewlett  was  the 
predecessor  of  Stirling. 
Q.  What  was  Robert  Hewlett  f  — A.  He  was  a  republican. 
Q.  Maguire  ? — A.  Maguire  was  his  bookkeeper. 
Q.  AVas  Maguire  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ? — A.  I  never  heard  him 
ex]>ress  what  he  was,  but  I  presume  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  prior  to  that  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  particularly  who 
had  possession ;  the  first  lew  years  my  attention  was  not  attracted  to  it. 
Q.  Was  there  any  proof  or  anything  from  which  it  could  be  inferred 
that  any  of  these  coupons  were  put  in  circulation  that  you  say  were  not 
canceled? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  ascertain  at  that  session  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  from  the  tax-collector  nor  from  the 
assessor. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  reason  or  evidence  to  suppose  that  any  of  those 
coupons  had  been  put  in  circulation  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  no  evidence 
of  it, 

Q.  Was  that  considered  as  any  objection  at  all  in  your  action  ? — A. 
We  thought  it  was  an  act  of  negligence,  as  they  might  be  again  thrown 
into  circulation  and  be  paid  twice  over,  and  called  Mr.  Weber's  attention 
to  it  at  the  time.    He  submitted  to  our  inspection  a  number,  and  before  , 
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finishiiig  it  soinetbiDg  interrupted,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain.    Tiiere  was  no  check  kept. 

Q.  In  your  testimony-in-chief  you  made  the  general  statement  that 
the  police-otficers  in  your  parish  were  incompetent  and  corru]>t.  Yoa 
have  stated  in  some  instances  the  names  of  some  of  the  officers  that  joa 
believed  to  be  incompetent. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  not  stated  the  names  of  any  that  you  believed  to  be  cor- 
rupt. State  the  names  of  any  of  the  officers  that  you  believe  to  be  cor- 
rupt.— A.  I  think  that  it  was  corrupt  to  accept 

Q.  Stop,  cloctor.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  think  it  was  corrupt  to 
do.  I  fisk  you  what  officers  you  think  were  corrupt  officers ;  to  name 
them  ;  not  to  state  what  act  you  think  was  corrupt,  but  as  to  the  per- 
sons you  think  were  corrupt. 

The  Witness.  Parish  officers  only  you  refer  to  t 
*  Senator  McMillan,  Yes;  and  you  can  take  the  whole  republican  gov- 
ernment there. 

A.  Well,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 

Q.  Now  1  want  the  names;  I  merely  ask  you  for  the  names  of  per- 
sons that  you  believe  to  have  been  corrupt  officers. — A.  I  believe  that 
Treasurer  Stirling  was.  I  believe  funds  which  were  diverted  while  he 
was  treasurer 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  You  have  said  that  he  was  corrupt.  Now 
state  the  names  of  any  other  officers  that  you  believe  to  be  corrupt.— 
A.  I  believe  that  E.  L.  Weber  profited 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that. — A.  That  he  was  corrupt  ? 

Q.  That's  it.  Now  go  on  with  any  others. — A.  I  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  parish  officers. 

Q.  Then  those  are  the  only  two  that  you  believe  to  have  been  cor- 
rupt t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  are  corrupt.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
but  vague  charges  against  the  others. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  you  believe  to  have  been  corrupt  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  that  statement,  and  the  names  that  yon  have  given,  and 
the  specifications  as  to  their  incompetency  and  corruption,  yon  base 
your  general  statement  that  the  officers  of  that  parish  were  incompetent 
and  corrupt 

The  Witness.  Stop.  Let  me  correct  myself  a  moment.  The  two 
police-jurors,  Bogan  and ,  were  indicted  for  corruption 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  any  indictment. — A.  I  believe 
that  the  colored  police  jurors,  four  in  number,  were  more  or  less  cor- 
rupt. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Bogan,  Julius  Green,  Robert  Hewlett,  and  Ho- 
gan — that  makes  three — and  another  one,  whose  name  I  cannot  recol- 
lect.   My  memory  is  very  bad  in  regard  to  names. 

Q.  Was  it  Temple! — A.  Henry  Temple,  I  believe.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

Q.  Did  yon  charge  him  with  being  corrupt  t — A.  The  four  members 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  Henry  Temple  one  t — A.  I  believe  he  was.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  f — A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  believe  that  these  men  were  corrupt  f — A.  That  was  the  im- 
pression I  arrived  at  after  looking  over  their  acts. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  of  these  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  former  question  of  mine,  in  going  over 
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these  different  parish  officers,  that  you  believed  Juh'us  Green  was  in- 
competent?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  incompetent. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  at  that  time,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  you 
did  not  think  he  was  corrupt  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  tLat ;  but 
it  was  on  the  action  of  the  body  that  I  charged  the  corruption. 

Q.  That  is  all.  I  was  speaking  of  the  individuals  yo  i  considered  as 
corrupt.  Yon  consider  Julius  Green  a  corrupt  man  ?— A.  If  you  will 
define  what  you  mean  by  corruption. 

Q.  You  define  that. — A.  Very  well.  Let  me  answer  that  question  by 
au  explanation.  What  I  mean  is  that  he  lent  himself  to  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  the  diversion  of  funds  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Q.  Corruptly  ? — A.  Corrupt  practices  that  was  corrupt.  I  consider 
it  conupt  with  that  definition. 

Q.  An  incompetent  man  might  do  things  that  were  wrong  without 
being  corrupt,  might  he  not! — A.  Yes, sir;  he  might. 

Q.  Then,  in  view  of  that  distinction,  I  ask  you  whether  you  consider 
that  Julius  Green  was  a  corrupt  man  t — A.  I  cannot  say.  He  lent  him- 
self   t 

Q.  Knowingly  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  whether  knowingly  or  not ;  but  he 
did  lend  himself  to  diverting  funds  from  the  parish,  as  stated  in  our  re- 
port.   That  is  what  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  else  was  a  member  of  that  board  t — A.  Mr.  Gordon. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Gordon  a  white  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  white  man.. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
democrat  or  not.    I  have  never  conversed  with  him  on  politics. 

Q.  How  is  he  recognized  by  the  political  parties ;  as  a  democrat  or 
not  f — A.  As  a  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  base  your  charge  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  these  men 
opoD  the  action  of  any  body  of  men  in  your  parish,  or  upon  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  transpired  there  t — a!  It  was  upon  my 
knowledge  derived  from  the  investigation  which  I  made  as  a  member  of 
the  c<»mmittee  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  state  in  this  examination  that  you  heard  some  of  the  repub- 
hcan  s|>eakers  say — colored  men — that  they  would  be  sold  to  Cuba  if 
the  democratic  party  succeeded  f — A.  That  is  an  error.  I  did  not  state 
that  1  heard  the  colored  speakers  say  that.  I  heard  colored  people  say  ^ 
that  colored  speakers  said  so ;  that  the  leaders,  not  the  speakers.  I  did- 
not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  republican  party. 

Q.  What  colored  people  said  they  heard  colored  speakers  make  use  of 
that  declaration  ? — A.  They  did  not  mention  a  single  name.  It  was  not 
tbe  speakers  who  they  claim  said  so,  but  the  leaders. 

Q.  What  leader  did  they  say  made  use  of  that  declaration  ! — A.  They 
did  not  state  who  they  were.  The  recognized  leader  was  Mr.  E.  L. 
Webber,  and  Mr.  Swazey,  and  Armstead. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  these  colored  people  intended  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  idea  that  Mr.  Webber  told  them  that  the  negroes  would 
be  8pld  to  Cuba  if  the  democratic  party  succeeded  to  power ;  that  they 
told  you  so  f — A.  They  did  not  tell  me  so. 

Q.  That  they  intended  to  convey  any  such  idea  to  you  ! — A.  I  think 
tbe  negroes  were  fully  under  the  impiessiou  and  made  to  fear.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  have  brought  in  Mr.  Webber's  name  in  connection  with  this! 
—A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  You  have  brought  those  names  in  connection  with  this  statement. 
Did  any  negro  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Webber  had  told  him,  or  told  the 
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colored  people,  that  this  would  be  the  case!— A.  No,  sir.    I  said  that 
already,  that  they  did  not  say  who  told  them,  but  that  they  were  told. 

Q.  Told  by  whom  ? — ^A.  They  did  uot  mention  any  names,  bat  were 
told  so  by  their  leaders.  I  took  the  impression  that  this  was  certainly 
by  their  leaders,  as  they  said  that  they  were  told  by  their  lea'Jera, 
These  consisted  of  Mr.  Webber  at  their  head  and  a  number  of  colored 
persons  under  him.    It  may  have  been  the  colored  men  at  their  speaking. 

Q.  This  was  a  mere  inference  of  your  own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  conveyed  to  you  by  the  negroes  at  all ;  a  mere  impression  of 
yours  as  to  the  persons  who  told  this  ? — A.  A  mere  impression.. 

Q.  An  inference  of  yours  that  these  were  the  persons  referred  tof — 
A.  They  said  they  were  the  leaders ;  and  the  leaders  there  were  well 
known  among  them,  colored  and  white. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^Q.  I3  he  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'    Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Daniel  Dorsey  f 

The  Witness.  Teacher  Dorsey  f 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat !— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  bad  a  cooversatioa 
with  him.     I  presume  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  F.  Irvine! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Warner  Lewis? — A,  No,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  R.  G.  Stirling  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  members  of  the  police-jury 
in  1872  or  not  ?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  budget  of  expenses  by  the  police-jury  in 
1872  were? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  the  members  of  the  police-jury  in  your  parish  were  in- 
^cted  for  some A.  Presented  by  the  grand  jur3%  ^ 

Q.  Were  they  tried  ?— A.  I  think  not  They  were  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

Q.  Have  not  they  been  tried  and  acquitted  !— A.  I  do  not  known  any- 
thing further  abont  it.    They  resigned. 

Q.  You  said,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Kaufman,  that  he  gave  his  testi- 
mony before  some  congressional  investigating  committee  against  bis 
inclination,  because  of  intimidation  by  Webber. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
state  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  statement? — ^A.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Kaufman,  I 
simply  stated  that  he  appeared  before  the  investigating  committee,  and 
I  have  not  any  recollection  of  even  being  asked  what  were  thequesdons 
put  to  Mr.  Kaufman.  I  stated  that  his  age  and  infirmity  of  temper,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  rendered  him  incompetent. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say,  in  substance,  in  your  examination-in-chief,  that 
Kaufman  gave  his  testimony  before  the  congressional  committee,  to 
which  you  have  referred,  about  voting  against  his  inclination,  because 
of  intimidation  by  Webber? — ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  did  not  state  that. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect? — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
that  at  all ;  that  must  be  an  error* 

Governor  Wickliffb.  It  was  not  to  that  effect. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  You  spoke  with  reference  to  J.  R.  Watson,  a  schoolteacher!— A 
Yes,  sir^  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  sureties  on  Dr.  Kaafman^s  bond  t — A.  Tea,  sir. 
Q.  Who  did  you  heor  charging  Watson  with  the  seducing  of  girls  in 
his  school  f — A.  I  heard  the  conversation  among  the  colored  people.    I 
do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  charge.  Name  the  pelrsons  whom  you 
lieard  sa^'  so. — A.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  persons.  I  heard  it 
remarked  at  the  barbecoe,  and  overheard  the  colored  people  talking 
about  it  at  the  barbecue  at  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  What  colored  people  did  you  hear  talking  about  itt — A.  I  did  not 
koow  their  names,  and  don't  know  that  I  know  them  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  say !  Give  their  words  as  near  as  you  can  recol- 
lect— A.  One  man  was  explaining  to  the  others  and  gesticulating  very 
violently  and  speaking  of  Watson  as  a  great  rogue ;  that  he  had  seduced 
the  children,  and  so  on ;  but  I  paid  no  further  attention  and  passed  along. 
Afterward,  I  inquired  among  the  colored  people  about  the  transaction, 
aod  they  confirmed  those  reports. 
Q.  Who  did  you  inquire  off — A.  The  colored  people. 
Q.  What  colored  people  f  Now  that  is  a  matter  that  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  on  your  part  to  induce  this  further  inquiry. — A.  Not 
particularly.  I  heard  it  before  mentioned  among  the  colored  people ; 
some  on  my  own  place  had  spoken  about  it. 

Q,  Who  on  your  place  spoke  of  it  I — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names. 
It  was  a  common  rumor  about  among  the  colored  people.  It  may  have 
been  Peter  Janes,  and  it  may  have  been  some  other  man  on  that  placi*. 
I  am  not  certain  who  it  was ;  but  it  was  a  common  rumor,  and  a  common 
rumor  among  the  colored  i)eople.  I  did  not  tax  my  memory  with  it.  it 
was  not  a  thing  that  particularly  interested  me. 

Q.  Then  you  can  state  nothing  as  to  the  fact  but  this  general  rumor 
yoa  speak  off — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  of  what  persons  you  inquired? — A.  I  did  not 
make  any  inquiry  at  all,  except  to  allude  to  it  in  conversation. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  heard  it  at  the  barbecue  and  that 
yoa  made  inquiries? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  heard  it  before;  it  had  been 
the  common  subject  of  talk  throughout  the  parish,  and  the  transaction 
took  place  six  or  seven  miles  from  my  residence,  and  I  did  not  even 
know  where  the  school  was. 

Q.  You  cannot  ^ive  the  names  of  any  persons  making  such  a  charge  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  heard  Dr.  Ball  say  something  about  some 
people  he  had  discharged.  You  did  not  say  how  that  conversation 
happened  to  occur.  Will  you  state  what  induced  the  conversation  f — 
A.  It  was  on  election-day ;  Dr.  Ball  was  in  front  of  the  polling-place,  in 
the  oi>en  yard ;  I  was  standing  by,  and  there  were  colored  men  and 
several  others  standing  around,  and  one  colored  man  particularly,  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  and  says  he,  "  I  take  you  to  witness  that 
I  did  not  drive  those  people  off  because  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  or  join  the  democratic  club,  or  something  of  that  kind,  because 
you  men  on  my  place  and  such  other  persons  who  are  on  my  place  as 
are  republicans  did  go  and  vote  the  republican  ticket."  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  uncalled-for  exclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Dr. 

(J.  Nothing  to  call  for  it  at  all  1 — A.  Nothing  at  all,  except  the  conver- 
sation had  there. 

Q.  It  was  a  mere  voluntary  statement  by  him,  without  being  induced 
for  any  reason  that  you  know  of? — A.  Nothing  I  could  conceive  of, 
except  this  boy  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  and  voting  the  re- 
pubhcan  ticket. 
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Q.  Dr.  Ball  made  this  statement  to  him  voluntarily,  without  any  rem 
son  for  it  ? — A.  He  says  *'  I  can  take  you  to  witness  it  is  not  on  acoonni 
of  politics,  but  because  it  is  a  business  transaction.'' 

Q.  That  statement  was  made  voluntarily,  without  any  reason  foj 
it! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  a  conversation  with  this  colored  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  persons  being  discharged  by  Dr.  Ball  befow 
that  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conversation  t — A.  No,  noth< 
iug  at  all.  The  only  persons  that  I  heard  immediately  during  the  cam^ 
paign  was  this 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  further  about  this.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  an  extended  examination  on  that  point.  You  spoke  of  Swazey  hav- 
ing been  indicted  for  some  homicide? — A.  He  was,  and  had  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  enlarged  with 

*  fVVituess  proceeding  to  examine  pamphlet.] 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  fact  from  your  own  Knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  Swazey. 

Q.  Was  he  tried! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  preliminary  examination 
and  was  discharged. 

Q.  There  was  no  ground  for  the  accusation! — A.  I  suppose  not;  not 
sufficient  ground  to  proceed. 


TESTIMONY  OF  RILEY  NORFLISS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  16,  1877. 

Mr.  Riley  Norfliss  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Bred  and  born  there ;  lived 
there  all  my  lifetime. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Going  on  twenty-four  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  parish  July  last,  about  11th  of  July  !— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  any  armed  men  came  to  your  house  there  about  that 
time. — A.  Yes ;  lots  of  'em. 

Q.  Just  state  how  many  there  were,  and  how  they  came ;  what  trans- 
pired, and  what  time  of  the  night  it  was. — A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at 
it,  it  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  'em,  and  they  came  to  my  house 
and  called  for  me,  and  I  didn't  answer 'em,  and  they  was  calling  me,  and 
after  awhile  when  they  called  me  three  or  four  times  I  answered,  and 
they  told  me  to  come  out,  and  I  got  up;  I  didn't  hurry  much,  and  they 
told  me  that  if  I  didn't  come  out  they,  would  burn  me  out,  and  I  put  my 
pants  on  and  I  come  out  there,  and  they  says  to  me,  ^*  I  want  to  know 
all  about  that  club  meeting  you  have  been  having  here,"  and  I  told  tbem 
that  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  a  club  meeting.    They  said  thoy 
wanted  to  know  all  about  that  club  meeting  that  we  had  that  was  going 
to  kill  all  the  white  people.    I  told  them  that  was  something  I  dido^t 
know  mithing  about;  that  I  did  hear  the  boys  say  something  aboat 
holding  a  political-club  meeting  as  they  always  do.    They  told  me,  '*0, 
you  are  a  God  damn  liar ;  I  want  you  to  tell  all  about  that  club  meetiDpf) 
where  you  were  going  to  kill  alf  the  white  folks."    I  told  'em  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  a  club  meeting  of  that  kind.    They  said,  **  Drire 
on,  boys,  and  carry  him  along  and  we  will  bring  it  out  of  him,"    They 
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an  bad  ^ns  and  pistols,  and  before  they  tarned  me  loose  they  carried 
roe  along*  about  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  from  my  house. 

Q-  Did  they  get  on  their  horses  before  they  went  away  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  all  got  on  their  horses. 

Q.  And  had  you  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  pnt  me  amidst 'em, 
and  they  carried  me  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
from  my  house  by  the  China  trees,  and  they  stopped  me,  and  they  says, 
"God  damn  you,*  I  want  you  to  tell  all  you  know  about  that  meeting; 
if  you  dou't,  we  will  break  your  God  damn  neck."    I  say,  **I  don't  know 
nothing,  no  more  than  I  told  you."    They  said  to  me,  "  Well,  God  damn 
it  get  up  on  this  horse."    I  got  up  on  the  horse,  and  they  says  to  each 
other,  -'Have  you  got  a  rope,  any  of  you!"    One  fellow  says,  yes,  he 
bad  a  roi>e,  and  untied  the  rope  from  his  horse's  neck,  and  he  put  the 
rope  on  my  neck.    One  man  went  up  into  a  tree,  and  he  got  the  rope 
and  wrapped  it  around  the  limb,  and  then  he  held  the  end  of  the  rope 
aad  wrapi>ed  it  around  the  limb,  and  then  they  got  hold  of  the  horse's 
reins  and  started  to  lead  him  from  under  me,  and  then  he  put  his 
pistol  in  my  face  and  cocke<l  it,  and  told  me  to,  by  God,  say  ray  prayers. 
I  told  him  I  didn't  say  no  prayers.    Still  he  says,  "God  damn  it,  tell  us 
all  you  know."    I  says,  "I  don't  know  no  more  than  what  I  told  you;" 
and  they  says,  "Then.  God  damn  yon,  lead  that  horse  from  under  him, 
and  break  his  God  damn  neck."    One  of  'em  said,  "Well,  hold  on ;  you 
tell  me  what  you  know,  and  we  will  turn  you  loose."    I  said,  "I  done 
told  yon  all  I  know."    He  said,  "Well,  telf  us  all  you  know  about  any 
clob  meeting."    I  told  'em  I  didn't  know  nothing;  I  told  'em  that  the 
boys  said  that  they  was  going  to  start  up  a  political  meeting,  but  didn't 
hear  nothing  about  killing  white  men  or  anybody  else.    One  of  the  men 
said,  "Turn  him  loose,  and  let  him  go  and  behave  himself."  They  turned 
me  loose,  and  when  I  got  off  about  a  hundred  yards  they  Sitid,   "  Hold 
on,  there;  we  ain't  got  enough  out  of  you."  I  stopped,  and  they  marched 
me  before  them,  and  they  took  me  and  carried  me  over  and  put  me  before 
'em,  and  I  walked  pretty  slow,  and  they  told  me,  "God  damn  you,  get  up." 
One  of  them  said  that  if  I  didn't  go  along  they  would  take  a  club  and 
knock  my  God  damn  brains  out.    I  walked  up,  and  they  had  all  the 
horses  stepping  on  my  heels.    I  sort  a  stepped  up  a  little  lively  gait, 
and  they  took  me  over  to  Mr.  Barrows's.    They  stopped  me  just  in  the 
flat.    Just  before  they  got  to  his  gate  they  stopped  me  there,  and  they 
sent  up  some  of  the  men  and  got  Gilbert  Carter.    They  put  their  guard 
over  me,  and  went  and  got  Gilbert  Garter  and  Isaac  Vessel,  and  they 
got  'em  and  they  brought  'em  down  there,  and  just  as  they  got  within 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  me  one  hollered,  "  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get 
to  a  limb  to  swing  these  two  damn  fellows  t"    By  that  time  both  of  us. 
Gilbert  and  I,  broke  loose  and  run,  and  when  we  broke  loose  they  all 
commenced  firing  on  me  and  Gilbert.    One  man  fired  a  double-barreled 
sbot-gnu  over  my  left  shoulder.    They  were  after  Isaac  Vessel,  and  they 
didn't  get  him  by  his  running  through  the  briers ;  and  Gilbert  Carter 
be  mn  off,  and  turned  to  go  through  the  gate,  the  way  he  come,  and 
they  shot  him  in  his  hips  and  his  back,  and  they  dropped  him  there, 
and  they  didn't  quite  kill  him,  and  they  went  up  there,  one  of  'em  did, 
and  say,  "  Hallo,  by  God,  this  fellow's  pulse  is  beating  yet,"  and  Char- 
ley Barrows  went  up  to  him  and  shot  him  in  the  head  with  his  pistol 
and  killed  him,  and  then  come  down  to  where  I  was  and  come  to  me. 
Where  he  killed  him  wasn't  much  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from 
me,  and  he  come  down  there  and  he  says,  "  Guards,  fetch  him  up  to  the 
captain,  and,  by  God,  whatever  the  captain  says  we  will  do  with  him." 
They  carried  me  there,  and  when  I  got  there  Sandy  Johnson  was  therey 
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and  he  says,  "  Turn  that  fellow  Scott  loose ;  he  belongs  to  my  dob;  be 
belongs  to  the  Sage  Hill  clab."  I  said  to  myself  it  looks  like  be  wanttid 
'em  to  give  me  up  to  be  killed.  I  said,  ^'  Mr.  Barrows,  if  you  sufitr  Vtu 
not  to  hurt  me  I  will  join  your  club,"  and  he  said,  "  Well,  by  God,  if 
yon  join  my  club  and  expect  to  join  any  other,  you  will  be  iu  jn^t  a 
worser  fix  than  you  are  now."  I  says,  "  Now,  if  I  join  your  club,  1  will 
not  join  no  more  if  you  suffer  'em  not  to  hurt  me."  Tbey  tarued  lu*- 
loose,  and  Obarley  Barrows  told  me  to  get  up  and  not  let  tbem  nm 
overtake  me  before  I  got  home.  I  got  into  the  road;  I  traveled  Terr 
briefly  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  when  I  got  into  the  quarters  I  heaiil 
the  horses  coming;  heard  voices  coming,  teets  rolling  like  tbnnder.  S) 
I  didn't  stop  in  the  quarters,  and  I  went  on  in  the  bayou,  and  i  have 
been  racing  through  the  meadows  and  through  the  bayous  ever  mw. 
And  then  1  heard  'em  say  iu  club  meeting  if  we  voted  the  radical  tukK 
we  had  better  take  our  carpet-bags  to  hell  with  the  vote.  I  beard  Vd 
say  that.  1  thought  it  was  pretty  hard  that  I  should  do  so.  I  said  to 
myself— I  was  afraid  they  would  hear  me,  so  I  said  it  to  myself—"  I  ffiil 
vote  the  radical  ticket  if  I  have  to  tread  the  Mississippi  River  withcot 
a  skiff  or  a  boat."  And  sure  enough  I  staid  in  the  Bayon  San  sod 
voted  the  radical  ticket,  and  took  my  carpet-bag,  and  have  been  trav- 
eling  ever  since  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  these  men  when  they  came  up  there  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I^ame  them. — A.  Well,  Willie  Gilmore  was  one  I  knowed,  and  Char- 
ley Barrows  was  one  I  knowed,  and  Lewis  Smith  was  one  I  kuowtftl. 
and  Matt  Gilmore  was  one  I  knowed,  and  Joe  D.  Smith  was  oiurl 
knowed,  and  PhiUpp — yes,  this  was  Philipp — Robert  Philipp  was  ouf 
I  knowed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  others,  and  Robert  Wilson  and 
Tom  West — all  of  them  I  knowed. 

Q.  That  were  in  this  party ;  the  men  who  rode  up  to  you  that  uigbi! 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  them  was  all  right  in  the  midst,  and  then  there  was  Court- 
land  Smith,  he  was  there. 

Q.  Were  those  white  men  that  came  to  you  that  night  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
them  was  white  men  ;  the  last  one  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  armed  body  of  men  who  came  into  West 
Feliciana  at  any  time  shortly  before  the  election  ! 

Witness.  Before  the  election  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  shortly  before  it 

A.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of 'em. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  men  coming  there.— A.  Well. 
I  seen  'em  drive  through  and  through  the  country  with  their  arms  both 
day  and  night. 

Q.  Any  that  came  from  any  place  outside  of  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  heard  Mr.  Barrow  say  himself,  there  was  lot«  of  men  coming  from  Wil- 
kinson County,  Mississippi.  Tbere  was  one  man  standing  up  iu  the 
midst,  and  he  told  me,  he  says,  **  Don't  you  know  it  is  not  wortli  wliile 
for  any  of  you  to  undertake  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !"  He  says,  **  ^^  c 
have  men  coming  from  Mississippi,  Wilkinson  County,  and  all  tbeotkr 
States,  if  we  want  them,  to  assist  us  at  any  such  thing,  to  stop  to«  ^^ 
from  going  on  your  way.  We  are  calculated  to  do  it.  Your  party  is  »«^ 
going  to  stand  up  to  you  as  ours  does ;  and  in  place  of  doing  that^tbej 
come,  they  let  us  know  every  crook  and  turn."  That  is  what  they  toW  iw- 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shooting  of  Julius  Green  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  it— A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know  about 
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it,  I WSL8  io  a  baith,  as  I  stated,  to  save  my  life,  and  the  men  passed  by 
ID  J  hoDse  op  there.  My  hoase  stood  rigbt  on  the  road,  a  short  distance 
from  his  house,  and  they  passed  by  as  and  went  on  up  to  the  fence  a 
pieoe,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  my  house,  and  they  all  got  down 
Id  the  feuce-comer ;  and  when  Julius  Green  and  his  wife  passed  by 
there  they  hollered  to  him  to  halt ;  and  when  he  looked  back,  and  seen 
them  comiDg  out  of  the  fence-corner,  and  seen  they  were  white  men,  he 
broke  and  run,  and  they  commenced  firing  on  him.  And  they  asked 
bis  wife  iu  the  same  time  who  was  he ;  and  she  said,  ^^  It  is  Julius  Green ; 
please  don't  shoot  me.''  They  says,  "  We  are  not  after  you,  but  he  is  the 
very  man  we  are  afber."  But  Julius  runned  away.  Shortly  after  that 
I  beard  shooting  and  hollering  up  near  his  house.  I  heard  them  at  the 
same  time  at  Ike  Mitchell's.  They  said,  ^^  God  damn  it,  we  come  up 
bere  to  break  this  radical  hell  up,  and  we  are  going  to  break  the  damn 
last  one  of  them  up."  And  by  that  time  there  were  three  or  four  guns 
fired,  and  then  I  got  on  my  horse  and  went  up  there  to  the  house ;  and 
vhen  I  got  there  Ike  Mitchell  was  about  where  they  shot  him. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  in  this  crowd  t — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can 
come  at  it  tliere  was  eight  men  in  U. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Julius  Green  T — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
come  at  it,  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    Our  house  was  inside 

Q.  When  was  it  that  these  men  passed  by  your  house,  going  up  to- 
wards Julius  Green's  t 

The  Witness.  When  was  itt 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A  I  disremember  at  what  time  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  near  about 
that  time.    I  didn't  have  time  to  study  hardly  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  Study  now ;  study  what  time  of  the  year  it  was. — A.  It  was  in  the 
fan  of  the  year,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  fall!— A.  This  fall  gone. 

Q.  In  the  fall  of  the  year! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  cotton-picking  time. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  on  after  them,  after  they  passed  you  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  didn't  follow  after  them.  I  didn't  go  after  them  until  morning,  after 
^ylight.    I  got  on  my  horse  and  then  went  on  up  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  passed  you  ? — ^A.  I  was  laying  in  the 
feDce-comer  in  the  bushes,  hiding  from  them. 

Q.  In  your  own  house! — A.  Yes,  sir;  near  to  my  own  house. 

Q.  How  far  did  they  go  beyond  Julius  Green's  house  before  they 
stopped! 

The  Witness.  Beyond  his  house! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  In  the  time  they  were  after  Ike  Mitchell! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  They  didn't  get  beyond  the  house ;  they  went  to  his 
boose. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  when  they  went  up,  and  went  down  in  the 
fence  comer.  How  far  did  they  go  beyond  his  house  !— A.  They  went 
abont  one  hundred  yards,  or  at)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
my  bouse ;  didn't  hardly  go  that  far  betwixt  my  house  and  hisen.  They 
Was  Dearer  to  my  house  than  hisen. 

Q.  Tbey  stopped  between  your  house  and  his! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  Ike  live  ! 

Tbe  Witness.  Whereabouts  did  he  live! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 
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A.  Me  and  Julius  Green's  house  is  right  side  by  side. 

Q.  You  say,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  there  were  eight  in  the  party  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  on  horseback ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  all  on  horses.  The; 
was  not  on  horses  when  they  shot  after  Julius  Green.  Then  they  wen 
down  behind  my  house  and  hitched  the  horses. 

Q.  When  they  went  up  to  your  house  they  were  all  on  horseback  f- 
A.  They  were,  because  they  had  hitched  the  horses  there. 

Q.  But  when  they  came  up  they  were  on  horseback  f  Before  thei 
hitched  their  horses,  they  were  all  riding! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  rid  on  b] 
my  house,  and  hitched  their  horses  down  to  a  beech-tree,  and  then  cami 
back  to  my  house,  and  they  called  there. 

Q.  Was  your  house  between  Julius  Green's  and  town? — ^A.  Yea,  six 

Q.  Was  it  between  Julius  Green's  and  town  t 

The  Witness.  And  town  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  between  Julius  Green's  house  sni 
town. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  them  talk  with  Mrs.  Green  f—«A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  what  they  said! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  them? — A.  I  don't  know;  hardly  one  hon- 
dred  yards  from  them.  I  was  laying  in  the  bushes ;  I  was  close  enough 
to  hear  them,  and  find  out  what  they  say. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  Mrs.  Green! — A.  They  asked  her  when  they 
came  out  in  the  road,  who  was  that,  and  she  said,  ^^  Julius  Green  ;  please 
sir,  don't  shoot  me."  They  says,  ''He  is  the  very  one  we  are  after;  pur- 
sue on  after  him,  boys." 

Q.  That  is  what  she  said! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  she  returned  then  and 
went  back  to  my  quarters. 

Q.  What  quarters! — A.  Gordon  Smith's  quarters,  and  he  went  on  in 
the  bushes. 

Q.  In  coming  from  Gordon  Smith's  quarters,  did  she  have  to  pass  yoor 
house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  would  go  by  my  house. 

Q.  To  go  to  hers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  road  did  you  live  on — the  same  side! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  same  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knowed  some  of  them. 

Q.  Who  do  you  know! — A.  Charley  Barrows  was  one;  Courtlandt 
Smith  and  Eobert  Wilson  was  the  others. 

Q.  These  are  three  men  out  of  the  eight ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  others! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  those  men  came  there  for  you,  and  took  you  out,  did  thej 
not  charge  you  with  belonging  to  a  secret  organization  or  club  formed 
to  kill  white  people  ! — A.  They  did,  but  then  it  was  wrong. 

Q.  But  that  is  what  they  charged  you  with  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards,  was  the  existence  of  such  a  secret  order  among  col- 
ored men  proven  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  was  such  an  organization,  was  there  not,  proven  by  colored 
men  ? — A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  of  an  investigation  before  the  military  author- 
ities there,  at  Bayou  Sara  ! — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  of  it— of  the  military  oflacers  at  Bayou  Sara  uives- 
tigating  the  matter! — A.  I  don't  remember;  there  may  have  been. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  in  that  investigation  that  several  colored  men 
testified  that  there  was  such  an  organization  ! 

The  Witness.  Several  colored  men  testified  that  there  was! 
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Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  ap  there  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Witness.  1  don't  know  ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  This  night  that  those  men  passed  by  your  house,  going  toward 
Julias  Green's,  they  didn't  stop  at  your  house!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
stopped  and  called  for  me,  but  it  happened  I  was  not  there ;  I  was  pretty 
close  by,  but  I  wasn't  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  again  as  they  went  back  f 

The  Witness.  As  they  went  back  ! 

Senator  McDonald,  Yes. 

The  Witness.  They  didn't  come  back  by  there.  There  is  another  thing 
I  want  to  state:  I  heard  Governor  Wickliffe  say  in  Barrow's  club  meet- 
ing that  if  George  Swayzes  and  Joe  Armstead  and  E.  L.  Weber  ever 
held  any  office  in  the  parish^  they  would  hold  it  with  a  bullet  in  their 
Leads. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  thatt — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Robert  Wickliffe, 
who  is  sitting  tiere  by  you,  say  so. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JUBI  A.  GLOSPER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  16, 1877. 

Mr.  JuBi  A.  Glosper  sworn  and  examined  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  I — Answer.  I  was  born  in  the  year  1846. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  In  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

Q.  What  bnsiness  are  you  engaged  in  Y — ^A.  Farming.  I  was  keeping 
a  store,  but  they  burned  it  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  armed  bodies  of  regulators  or  bull-dozers  in  your 
parish  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  saw  them  before  the  election. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  them. — A.  Well,  first,  what  I  know 
aboat  it  was,  I  see  'em  called  to  my  store,  and  they  surrounded  it,  and 
they  burned  it  down.  When  they  first  came  up  they  called  for  me.  I 
vas  outside.  I  saw  they  went  all  up  ahead,  and  I  went  inside  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  I  wouldn't  answer  them ;  I  thought  they  might 
shoot  me  outside,  so  I  wouldn't  answer  them.  And  they  told  me  to 
come  out  there;  and  I  said,  *' Who  is  itt"  and  they  said,  "A  friend."  I 
said,  "This  is  no  time  of  the  night  for  a  friend  to  visit;"  and  so  they 
said,  "Come  out  here ;  we  want  to  see  you."  I  said  that  I  didn't  want 
to  open  my  door  at  this  time  of  the  night.  So  they  quit  teasing  me, 
and  I  didn't  come  out.  One  of  them  said,  "  If  you  don't  come  out  we 
will  set  the  four  comers  of  the  house  on  fire,  and  burn  you  up  in  there." 
Before  I  opened  the  door  there  was  twenty  or  thirty  men  right  in  front 
of  the  door,  with  cocked  guns  and  pistols,  and  they  told  me  that  they 
cjime  to  burn  that  store  down.  They  said  they  wouldn't  have  done  it  if 
it  was  mine,  but  that  I  and  another  party  was  in  it  I  told  them  no, 
that  it  was  mine,  and  I  could  show  them  the  bills  wherein  I  could  show 
where  I  pay  for  my  goods.  They  said  that  they  didn't  want  to  see  'em; 
that  they  intended  to  bum  it  anyhow ;  and  then  they  went  to  work  and 
put  a  few  things  outside,  and  set  the  house  on  fire.  They  left  then, 
and  went  toward  the  bayou. 

Q.  When  was  this  done! — A.  It  was  done  in  the  year  1865;  on  the 
last  of  September  or  the  1st  of  October,  in  the  night. 

Q.  You  mean  1875, 1  suppose  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  1875. 
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Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  goods  that  yon  had  in  that  store  f — A. 
Well,  it  was  aboat  three  thousand  dollars  or  thirty-five  hundred  dollatB 
wortu. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  violence  to  you  at  that  time ;  if  so,  what  T — A 
No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Wheu  did  they,  if  at  all;  and  what  was  itt — ^A.  On  or  about  tb< 
10th  or  11th  day  October  they  came  back  there  for  me,  and  I  was  noi 
at  home,  but  they  overtook  me  on  the  road,  and  brought  me  back  fo 
to  hang  me.  J.  W.  Smith  was  captain  of  a  squad,  which  caught  me  on 
the  road,  and  after  they  caught  me  I  asked  them  what  they  was  going 
to  do  with  me.  He  said  I  had  to  go  with  them.  I  had  my  shot-gox 
with  me ;  they  took  that  away,  and  they  took  two  other  guns  which  J 
had  saved  out  of  the  store.  I  said,  ^^  Captain,  please  don't  let  them 
destroy  my  gun."  Says  I,  "  I  need  if  He  said,  **  By  God,  I  reckon 
when  they  get  done  with  you,  you  won't  have  no  need  for  a  gun.''  Saj« 
he,  ^^  What  in  the  hell  does  a  nigger  want  with  a  shot-gun  in  a  store  !^ 
So,  then,  they  put  two  men  with  me,  and  sent  me  on  back  to  where  I 
lived,  on  Star  Hill  plantation. 

Q.  What  did  they  doT — A.  They  brought  me  up  there,  and  tb€T 
asked  me  about  who  burnt  that  gin-house,  and  asked  if  I  knowed  aoy 
of  them  that  burned  my  store.  So  I  had  to  deny  the  knowing  of  anj 
of  them,  and  I  declared  that  I  could  not  recognize  any  of  them  to  save 
my  life.  They  then  asked  me  who  burned  the  gin-house,  and  I  told  them 
I  didn't  know ;  all  I  knowed  about  it  was,  I  knowed  it  was  white  men 
that  burnt  my  store.  Well,  then.  Smith  said,  "  We  burnt  yoor  store, 
but  didn't  burn  the  gin-house,  and  didn't  burn  Delisle's  store." 

Q.  Delisle  was  the  man  who  owned  the  store  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not 
the  one  they  burnt  from  me ;  that  was  mine. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you  ? — A.  When  they  got  me  up  there  thej 
itiad  a  whole  lot  of  men  there,  and  after  they  brought  me  there  they  let 
a  good  many  of  them  loose  and  kept  me.    They  had  a  Jew  there  by  tbe 
Bame  of  Tysch.    They  made  me  get  out  of  my  saddle  and  put  bim 
in  it,  and  put  me  on  the  horse  behind  him,  on  my  horse,  and  carried  me 
in  my  yard  there,  and  put  a  rope  around  my  neck,  and  after  they  pot  a 
rope  around  my  neck,  then  test  me  to  tell  about  who  burnt  the  gin-hoose. 
Didn't  I  see  or  know  any  of  them.    Ttold  them  that  I  didn't  know  any 
of  them,  which  I  had  said  so.    I  had  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  my  life.    I  ac- 
knowledged I  didn't  know  any  of  them.    So  first  one  and  then  the  other 
would  keep  on  a  teasing  roe,  and  1  told  them  that  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  kill  me  they  could  do  it,  be- 
cause  they  knew  very  well  I  hadn't  done  nothing  to  them.   I  lived  io 
the  parish,  and  was  born,  and  bred,  and  raised  there,  and  nothing  dooe 
against  me  in  law.    And  because  I  always  am  inside  of  the  law,  aod 
they  themselves  found  I  was  a  peaceable  and  quiet  citizen,  but  they 
just  wanted  to  burn  my  house  down  just  because  they  could.    That  is 
all  I  seed  was  the  reiison  for  them  for  continually  teasing  me,  aod  I 
don't  know  nothing  about  the  gin-house,  but  I  believe  they  burned 
it,  but  just  wanted  me  to  tell  a  lie  on  other  people.    Then  they  saw 
they  couldn't  get  me  to  confess  any  such  thing,  and  then  they  didnt 
tie  the  rope,  but  threw  it  over.    Colonel  Powell  wouldn't  let  them  tie 
the  rope,  and  told  them  not  to  tie  the  rope,  and  said  he  would  bold  it 
Then  they  asked  him  must  they  tie  my  hands,  and  he  said,  "  No,  don^ 
tie  his  hands."    So  they  drawed  the  rOi>e  tight,  and  carried  the  borse 
away  from  under  me,  but  having  my  hands  loose,  I  grabbed  the  rope 
and  it  swung  me  off;  but  they  slacked  the  rope  down,  and  after  tbey 
slacked  it  down,  then  there  was  one  slipping  up  behind  me  to  shoot  me. 
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Captain  Powell  remarked  to  me  to  tell  the  colored  people  to  be  quiet ; 
that  they  would  not  hurt  anybody.  And  in  that  time  one  was  slipping 
op  behind  me  to  shoot  me,  and  I  seen  him,  and  he  drew  his  revolver, 
and  he  was  goin^  to  shoot  me  in  the  bead.  Captain  Powell  throwed 
it  oTer  his  shoulder,  and  said,  '^  Yon  Ood  damn  son  of  a  bitch,  if  yon 
ftboot  this  man  while  I  am  talking  with  him,  I  will  blow  year  head  off." 
They  commenced  fussing  amongst  themselves,  and  he  put  me  between 
Mr.  McFlannan  and  another  man,  I  don't  know  the  other  man,  and  they 
told  him  to  carry  me  away  from  there,  and  don't  let  me  be  murdered. 
80  they  carried  me  on  a  piece,  and  after  they  carried  me  on  up  a  piece, 
aiH)ther  one  came  rc^nning  up  there,  and  cocked  his  pistol  in  my  face, 
and  Kiid,  "Did  you  say  I  burned  your  store,  you  damn  nigger  son  of  a 
bitch  f  I  said,  **No,  sir."  He  said,  "You  God  damn  liar,  you  did." 
I  eoDtinned  saying  that  I  didn't  say  he  did  it.  I  had  not  said  he  did  it. 
I  appose  they  wanted  to  kill  me  anyhow ;  so  then  they  let  me  loose. 
WeD,  I  went  into  the  Bayou  Sara.  In  August,  on  or  about  the  12th  or 
13th,  tJiey  came  back.  They  said  the  nigs  was  rising,  and  wanted  to 
fight*  And  Mr.  McFlannan,  he  met  me,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  and  they 
Inoogbt  me  back  down  in  town,  and  left  him  there  at  Mr.  Deckwint's ; 
be  is  a  bar-room  keeper  there.  He  went  up  from  there,  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  far.  He  went  and  staid  inside  for  a  while,  and  came 
back.  That  was  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  October,  in  the  year  1875. 
So  when  be  came  back  he  told  me  that  I  could  go  on  home,  because 
it  was  proved  I  was  not  guilty  of  anything.  1  told  them  I  didn't 
want  to  go  out  there,  and  he  agreed  that  he  would  protect  me; 
that  I  could  go  with  him  on  out  there,  and  he  would  protect  me; 
that  I  would  always  be  protected ;  but  I  didn't  understand  at  the 
time  in  what  way,  and  after  a  while  I  understood  it  was  to  join  the 
democratic  party.  I  wasn't  willing.  They  said  they  were  not  able 
to  protect  themselves,  but  if  we  joined  them  we  would  be  in  the  ark  of 
safety.  And  so  I  joined  them,  although  they  had  treated  me  very  bad, 
and  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  anyhow  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join,  and  then 
before  I  joined  I  begged  of  them  to  let  me  hear  the  rules  and  resolutions 
read.  They  said  they  didn't  have  them  there  at  the  time.  I  agreed  to 
join  if  they  didn't  compel  me  the  way  to  vote.  I  might  have  voted  the 
democratic  ticket,  but  previous  to  the  late  election  they  came  down 
there,  a  body  of  armed  men,  three  squads,  twenty-five  in  the  first  squad. 
They  came  down  there  quietly,  and  didn't  interfere,  and  didn't  say  noth- 
ing against  me;  and  then  in  the  next  squad  there  was  fifteen  came 
down  quietly;  and  the  third  squad  there  was  ten,  and  they  cursed  me 
for  a  damn  radical  son  of  a  bitch,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  be  going 
about"  I  determined  in  my  heart  then,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  died,  1 
would  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  that  I  didn't  spec  nothing 
else  but  to  die,  and  I  don't  spec  nothing  less  now. 

Q.  How  did  you  votef — A.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  These  men  when  they  committed  this  violence  upon  you  and  when 
they  burnt  your  store,  were  they  disguised  in  any  way,  and  if  so,  how  f — 
A  They  were  disguised  the  night  they  burned  the  store,  but  when 
they  committed  this  violence  in  the  day  they  were  not  disguised ;  noth- 
ing more  than  some  of  them  had  black  pieces  tied  around  their  heads, 
aod  eyeholes  here  [indicating]  so  they  could  see,  and  it  hung  way  down 
over  the  mouth.  There  was  some  of  the  men  that  had  pocket-handker- 
cliiefis  across  their  faces,  and  then  again  there  was  some  with  caps,  like 
India-rubber  caps,  at  least  like  this  oil-cloth,  and  they  had  hung  pieces 
behind,  and  then  it  hung  along  down  in  front,  and  you  could  see  their 
e>e8  through  it. 
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Q.  Were  their  hands  colored  T — A.  Ko,  sir ;  their  hands  were  jost  as 
•white  as  yours. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  t — A.  Well,  I  just  told  yon  that  Ihail 
swore  that  I  knew  none.  I  told  them  no,  because  I  knowed  they  would 
have  hung  me  on  that  tree,  and  I  have  given  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
would  say  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  J[)o  you  live  up  there  now  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  to  go  back  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  give  their  names! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Then  you  need  not  give  them. 

Witness.  It  is  just  because  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be,  anyhow. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  colored  men  having  been  threatened 
with  a  discharge  from  employment  if  they  voted  the  repnblicau  tickrt 
at  the  last  election  f — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  their  being  dischargHl- 
ou  that  day  being  discharged,  but  I  know  before  that  they  were  threit 
ened  about  not  joining  the  clubs — the  democratic  club,  and  was  ranord 
out  of  the  parish  for  not  joining,  and  for  attending  republican  poKtiok 
meetings.    There  was  Ave  families  discharged  off  the  place. 

Q.  Who  were  they,  and  whose  place  was  it  I — A.  The  Dr.  William 
Bali's  place. 

Q.  And  who  are  the  men  f — A.  I  don't  know  all  of  them,  but  one  l* 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  Alfred  Morgan.  I  know  them,  but  I  can*t  ib 
member  their  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  of  violence  being  made  against  n- 
publicans  for  having  voted  that  ticket! — A.  O,  yes,  sir,  coDstaoth: 
they  said  if  we  voted  for  the  carpet-baggers  that  when  we  carried  i:Jt 
ticket  and  put  it  in  we  had  better  take  our  carpet-bag  and  leave  with  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  reference  to  colored  voters  voting  the  dei 
ocratic  ticket  through  fear  and  unwillingness  t — ^A.  Well,  sir,  then: 
was  a  good  many  feared  they  would  be  killed — at  lea«t  all  of  them  «a> 
afraid,  but  a  great  many  afraid  even  to  lay  in  bed  at  night,  which  I »!' 
myself;  a  great  many  down  there  who  did  vote  the  democratic  tickr: 
were  afraid  to  lay  in  bed,  on  account,  as  they  t-aid,  that  they  iootni , 
like  they  was  so  strong,  and  we  had  no  protection.  We  were  out  t-f 
the  ark  of  safety,  as  they  say,  and  it  appeared  to  me  so,  and  I  belieTtni 
it  was  at  that  time,  and  believe  so  yet. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  armed  men  called  bull-dozers,  who  c^ 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  into  the  parish  where  you  lived— in  Wt^- 
Feliciana ;  did  you  see  any  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  i** 
going  down  to  Mount  Pleasant;  men  from  out  of  Mississippi  aud  oa: 
of  our  parish  there,  and  the  doctor  told  me  that  they  turned  oat  Jon  I 
the  same  as  bees.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  seen  bull-dozers  from  Mississippi  riding  in  that  parish 
at  any  other  time  than  that  f — A.  I  saw  them  passing  there  coDStaut]^^ 
at  night.    I  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  buU-dozerp  from  Mississippi- 1 
but  I  believe  there  was  a  part  of  them  reside  there.    I  think,  thoogii. 
the  principal  part  was  our  neighbors  right  around  there. 

Q.  State  what  was  generally  the  republican  majority  in  the  secoo*! 
ward,  where  you  lived. — A.  In  second  ward  it  was  generally  fram  l'"' 
to  175. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  majority  in  the  parish,  ordinarily,  ao-^ 
what  would  it  have  been  with  a  free  election  f — A.  It  would  generail) 
be  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  and  would  have  that,  or  m^  \ 
than  that  many,  this  time. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  it  !-A.  I  voted  %9.%J^l^gy^ 
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Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  you  lived  t— A.  It  was,  I  reckon, 
aboat  four  hundred  yards. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  same  poll  where  you  lived  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  men  who  were  obliged  to  go  away  to  save 
themselves,  from  your  personal  knowledge;  and,  if  so,  who  were  they  f — 
A.  I  knowed  George  Washington,  Isaac  Ball,  and  Pinckney  Riley. 

Q.  What  charge  was  made  against  them  T — A.  They  said  it  was  be- 
cause they  would  not  join  the  democratic  club.  I  told  them  that  rather 
than  to  go  away  and  lose  their  crops,  if  I  was  them  I  would  join. 

Q.  Whose  place  were  they  on  t — ^A.  That  was  on  Dr.  Perkins's,  the 
B^jamin  place  as  it  is  called. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  hanging  republicans,  or  about  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and,  if  so,  what  did  they  say  about  them  ! — A.  They  said 
that  ff  we  would  go  to  work  and  help  them  put  in  the  oflScers,  they 
would  reduce  the  taxes,  we  would  have  a  peaceable  country,  and  that 
they  would  hang  such  as  General  Grant  and  such  successors  as  he  had. 

il.  State  whether  or  not  any  bull-dozers  from  your  neighborhood  left 
to  go  into  Mississippi  or  Bast  Feliciana  at  any  time  f — A.  O,  yes  5  they 
kft  in  crowds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  any  of  them  weret — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  me  to  call  their  names  T 

Senator  WADLBiaH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  will  call  the  names  of  them  who  was  over  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  because  I  was  right  on  the  road  and  seed  them. 

Q-  Very  good. — A.  I  know  that  Ado  Ball,  John  J.  Barrow,  Charley  Bar- 
row, Robert  Wilson,  Gourtland  Smith,  Jim  Ball,  Willie  Ball,  Nelson 
Ball,  N.  P.  Biddle,  Joseph  A.  Plant.  I  know  more  of  them,  but  I  can- 
not remember  their  names. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  ever  see  in  your  parish  any  of  those  men  wearing 
badges  with  "  298  ^  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  seed  them.  What  do  you  mean, 
having  them  on  their  coats  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  t — A.  It  was  along  about  August  or  September. 

Q.  Did,  or  not,  the  men  who  took  you  in  the  way  you  said,  and  who 
burnt  your  store,  wear  these  badges  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
was  some  of  the  very  men. 

Q.  At  other  times,  have  you  seen  those  badges  worn  f — A.  I  saw  them 
pretty  much  along  during  the  last  summer. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  wore  them ;  were  they  democrats  or  re- 
pablicansf — ^A.  Democrats^  all  was  democrats. 

Q.  Were  they  white  men  or  colored  men  t — A.  White  men.  I  never 
seen  a  colored  man  with  any  on. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  that  meant  f — A.  No,  sir  5  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't.    I  heard  what  they  say,  but  that  is  not  what  I  know. 

Q.  State  what  the  colored  people  believed  it  meant. — A.  They  be- 
lie?ed  it  meant  so  many  lashes,  because  they  have  straps;  they  had  little 
brads  on  the  end  of  them  tied  to  the  saddle.  Oftentimes  they  had  straps 
that  split  down,  just  like  your  flngersi  and  with  little  brads  on  the  end 
of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "brads;"  sharp  iron  points! — A.  No,  sir; 
these  are  fiat ;  little  brass. 

Q.  Did,  or  not,  colored  people  understand  that  the  men  who  wore 
them  belonged  to  a  secret  society  f 

The  Witness.  What  wore  them  t 
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Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  Yes ;  they  know  that  they  was  the  bnll-dozers. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  live  from  Saint  Francisville  ? — A.  It  is  called  fi?e 
miles. 

Q.  Is  that  where  yoar  store  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  where  the  sVote 
was,  on  the  Jackson  and  Baton  Rouge  road. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  any  persons  wearing  the  badge  with  the  figures 
"298^^  on  it! — A.  They  commenced  it  the  first  of  last  spring,  and  it  was 
a  constant  thing  from  that  on  till  about  August  and  September. 

Q.  Where  was  it  f — ^A.  In  West  Feliciana  Parish,  at  Bayoa  Sara. 

Q.  What  time  last  spring  was  it? — A.  About  March  or  February. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  those  men  that  you  saw  wearing  these  badges 
were  members  of  the  party  that  burned  your  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  had  on  any  of  those  badges  then  ? — A. 
1^0,  sir;  they  did  not  have  on  any  then. 

Q.  The  night  they  burned  your  store,  did  they  tell  you  what  they  were 
burning  it  fort — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  it  was  because  I  was  buying 
seed-cotton,  and  that  I  was  a  partner  with  another  man. 

Q.  What  other  man  f — A.  Julius  Freehand. 

Q.  What  did  they  charge  him  with  t — ^A.  With  being  a  Jew. 

Q.  Was  that  all  ? — A.  That  is  all,  to  my  knowing.  They  said  the 
Jews  would  ruin  the  country. 

Q.  Did  they  charge  him  with  buying  seed-cotton  f — A.  They  never 
charged  him  with  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  night,  did  not  they  say  that  he  bought  seed-cotton  f — A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  my  remembrance.  All  they  charg^  him  with  was  being  a 
Jew,  and  ruining  the  country. 

Q.  You  tried  to  show  them  that  you  wefe  not  a  partner  of  this  Jew, 
did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  believe  you  f — A.  I  said  I  would  show^  them  tbe 
bills,  to  prove  that  I  was  not  a  partner  with  him,  but  they  said  they 
did  not  care  to  see  tbe  bills;  that  they  were  going  to  bum  it  down. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  in  that  neighbor- 
hood about  the  buying  of  seed-cotton  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heanl  any 
complaint  about  it,  any  more  than  I  heard  that  John  Gair  had  tried  to 
pass  a  bill  about  it,  and  they  had  beaten  him.  I  never  heard  any  more 
about  it  till  just  before  they  burnt  my  store,  when  I  heard  of  tbeir 
burning  Jack  Davis's  store  on  account  of  buying  seed-cotton.  That  was 
the  first  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  stores  burned  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Y — ^A.  Jack  Davis's  was  the  first,  mine  was  the  second, 
and  they  burnt  up  Tiplow  Brashe's  store ;  but  he  built  it  up  again. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  He  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  Jack  Davis  a  white  man  t — A.  He  was  a  colored  man.  There 
have  not  been  any  colored  stores  there  at  all  since  they  burnt  them 
down. 

Q.  The  colored  men  have  not  rebuilt  theirs  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  there  had  not  been  a^y  complaint  about  buying  seed- 
cotton  f — A.  I  said  I  did  not  hear  any  more  about  it  after  I  heard  of 
John  Gair  trying  to  get  the  bill  passed,  till  Jack  Davis's  store  was  burnt 
down. 

Q.  Were  not  some  gin-houses  set  fire  to  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  There  were  two. 
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Q.  Whose  were  they  f — ^A.  One  belonged  to  Samael  J.  Powers;  I  for-: 
get  the  other  man's  name — two  right  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Was  it  charged  that  they  were  burned  by  the  colored  people  out  of 
revenge  for  the  burning  of  the  stores t — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they 
said. 
Q.  The  stores  were  burned  by  the  regulators! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  gin-houses  were  burned  that  they  came 
for  you  f — A.  It  was  not  more  than  about  six  or  seven  days. 
Q.  Was  it  very  soon  afterward? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  time  they  came  in  daylight? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  time  they  were  not  disguised  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Frank  Powers  had  command  of  that  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Robert  McGlellan  was  his  second  in  command,  was  he  not? — 
A  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.    John  W.  Smith  was  the  captain 
of  the  band  that  caught  me. 

Q.  He  did  not  undertake  to  decide  yous  case,  did  he  f — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
only  he  said  I  would  not  have  any  use  for  a  shot-gun  any  more,  and  he 
said,  ^'  What  did  a  damned  nigger  want  with  a  shot-gun  or  a  store  f 
Q.  He  sent  you  to  headquai'ters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  got  there  you  found  Capt.  Frank  Powers  there  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  took  charge  of  the  investigation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  their  purpose  was  to  try  and  find  out  from  you  who  had 
bnraed  the  gin-houses  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  do  that,  they  put  the  rope  around  your  neck  and  the 
end  of  the  rope  over  the  limb  of  a  tree  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  to  find  that  out  or  whether  it  was  to  make  me  go  with  them,  be- 
cause they  said  if  I  would  go  with  them  I  would  be  protected. 
Q.  Did  they  tell  you  that  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not-asking  you  constantly  who  burned  the  gin-houses! — 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  burn  my  store.    They 

acknowledged — Smith  acknowledged — that  they  did  burn  my  store. 

Q.  Because,  as  they  charged,  you  bought  seed-cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  puri>ose  of  it,  as  they  said  to  you,  to  stop  the  stealing 

of  seed-cotton  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  purpose  was. 

Q.  Did  not  they  say  so? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  not  that  night,  but  I  heard 
them  say  so  several  times. 

Q.  After  that  you  were  not  molested  any  more,  were  you  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  When  ! — ^A.  After  they  hung  me. 

Q.  Bat  after  you  got  loose  you  were  not  molested  any  more,  were 
yon !— A.  I  was  not  molested  any  more  after  I  joined  the  democratic 
party  till  just  before  the  election,  and  I  went  to  a  republican  meeting 
tbeD,  aDd  so  that  Saturday  I  had  been  drinking  right'smart,  and  I  got 
to  be  a  little  sort  of  merry,  and  I  said  I  was  tired  of  hypocritiug,  any- 
how, and  I  was  going  to  come  out  for  just  what  I  was. 

Q.  Id  the  latter  part  of  October,  1875,  was  when  the  regulators  took 
yoa  and  tried  to  make  you  tell  who  it  was  that  had  burned  those  gin- 
houses  !— A.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  disturbed  any  more  by  the  regulators  until 
Jack  Davis's  place  was  burned  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  club? — A.  I  joined  it  in  Mayor 
Jooe. 
Q.  Where  at  ?-=-A.  At  Wash.  Edwards's  plantation. 
Q.  From  October  before  until  May  or  June,  did  the  regulators  come 
to  you  or  molest  you  in  any  way  ? — ^A.  No,  sir  j  any  more  than  they 
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promised  that  if  I  did  Dot  join  them,  I  wonld  be  oat  of  the  ark  of  safety. 

Q.  Nobody  interfered  with  you,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  May  or  June  you  joined  the  democratic  club  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Edwards's  plantation  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  club  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  they  had 
a  dissension  about  it;  some  said  one  man,  some  said  another. 

Q.  After  you  joined  that  democratic  club,  nobody  interrupted  you  t— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  they  did  not  interrupt  you  only  to  tell  you  that  you 
were  out  of  the  ark  of  safety  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  went  on  till  this  time,  when  you  say  you  were  a  little 
drunk  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  I  was  drunk.  I  was  not  drunk,  but  1 
had  been  drinking  right  smart,  and  was  merry,  I  could  not  be  very 
merry  in  that  parish  till  I  had  drank  right  smart,  because  tbey  were 
after  us,  and  the  bushes  was  our  roost  them  times. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  thihk  you  had  taken  before  you  got  to  that 
point? — A.  Only  two  drinks;  I  was  not  much  accustomed  to  drinking. 

Q.  Then  you  said  you  were  not  going  to  play  the  hypocrite  any  more  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed  then  ? — ^A.  That  night  they  came  there  and  cursed 
me  for  a  damned  radical  son  of  a  bitch. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  They  were  white  men. 

Q.  What  persons  were  they  f — A,  They  did  not  stop  at  the  house;  I 
do  not  know  just  who  they  were;  they  just  passed  by. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  t — A.  They  said  they  were  going  to  pat 
something  sharp  behind  me. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ! — A.  It  was  just  the  Sat- 
urday night  before  the  election. 

Q.  It  was  Saturday  night  that  you  got  mellow  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
Saturday  night  they  passed  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were? — A,  They  were  white  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  ? — A.  Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  you  ?— A.  Only  a  little  farther  than  firom 
here  to  the  back  part  of  the  room.  [Probably  40  feet]  I  was  right 
close  to  them. 

Q.  You  could  see  that  they  were  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  tbey 
did  not  see  me,  for  I  was  in  the  bushes. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  who  they  were? — A.  I  suppose  if  I  had  not 
been  sort  of  frightened  I  could  have  known  them. 

Q.  You  think  you  were  not  too  mellow  to  have  known  them  anyhow  ?— 
A.  O,  no,  sir ;  the  merriness  was  all  gone  when  I  saw  that  crowd  a- 
coming. 

Q.  How  many  .were  there  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  was  too  bad  scared 
to  count  anyhow.  There  was  twenty-five  in  the  first  bunch,  sixteen  in 
the  next,  and  ten  in  the  next.    It  was  them  that  cursed  me. 

Q.  The  first  twenty-five  did  not  say  anything  to  you? — A.  No,  sir; 
neither  did  the  next  company  to  them.  They  talked  to  themselves,  hot 
not  to  me. 

Q.  They  said  nothing  at  all  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  anything  at  all  about  the  republicans  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  said 
they  were  the  bull- dozers. 

Q.  Did  the  first  twenty -five  men  say  they  were  bull-dozers? — A.  I^o, 
sir ;  it  w^as  not  them ;  it  was  the  other  crowd  that  said  they  were  the 
bull-dozers  to  rule  this  country. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  there  were  in  the  first  party  ? — A.  Twenty- 
five. 
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Q.  And  how  many  in  the  second  f — A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Were  they  not  riding  qnietly  along  the  roadT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  not  been  to  a  political  meeting  ? — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  they  were  not  going  to  apolitical  meeting  f — A. 
They  were  going  straight  towards  old  Tom  Rice's  house  then. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  ? — A.  Eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night 

Q.  The  last  company  behind  had  how  many  men  in  it  ? — A.  Ten. 

Q.  And  they  cursed  you  as  they  went  along  the  road  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  made  you  vote  the  republican  ticket  t — A.  Yes, 
sat;  I  was  going  to  vote  it  anyhow,  but  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  In  your  examination-in-chief  did  you  not  say  that  you  would  have 
voted  the  democratic  ticket  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  men  cursing 
you  t — A  1  said  I  ha<l  partly  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  but  not  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket,  but  that  those  ten  men  that  passed  along  that  night 
cursed  you  for  a  damned  radical  nigger,  and .  that  then  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  would  vote  the  republican  ticket  if  you  died  for  it  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  said  that.  I  had  not  positively  made  up  my  mind  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket.  It  was  a  constant  war  with  me  between  two 
opinions. 

Q.  You  were  a  good  deal  divided  yourself  upon  the  opinion  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  thinking  that  if  I  voted  the  republican  ticket  I  would  not  be 
safe,  and  then  I  concluded  that  if  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket  I  would 
not  be  safe  anyhow.  After  they  cursed  me,  I  concluded  that  they  in- 
tended to  kill  me  anyhow. 

Q.  And  so  yon  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  following  Tuesday  you  went  to  the  election  and  voted  the 
republican  ticket ! — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  interfered  with  you  doing  it,  did  they  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  try  to  prevent  you  from  voting  it  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  said  the  gin-houses  were  burned  by  colored  people  t — A.  John 
W.  Smith. 

Q.  Who  was  he  t — A.  He  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  bull-dozers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  know  about  the  gin-houses  being  burned,  and  by 
whom  they  were  burned? — A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  their  being 
burnt,  only  it  was  white  people  that  were  doing  the  burnipg,  as  far  as  I 
knew;  because  the  white  people  commenced  it,  and  they  burnt  my 
^tore;  that  is  all  I  know  about  the  burning.  They  confessed  they  burned 
the  stores. 

Q.  He  did  not  confess  that  they  had  burned  the  gin-houses  t — A.  No, 
sir;  he  said  they  did  not. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  not  the  gin-houses  belong  to  the  white  people? — A.  One  store 
op  there,  too,  belonged  to  a  white  man.  Nearly  all  of  them  firms  bought 
»eed-cotton.  The  very  men  that  said  to  stop  it  were  mad  at  the  mer- 
chant because  he  beat  them  buying.  They  bought  it  this  year  when  the 
merchant  was  not  there  any  more  to  buy  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  buy  any  t — ^A.  I  have  not  bought  any  since 
they  burned  my  store  down ;  I  used  to  buy  it  before  that. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh: 

Q.  It  is  saggested  to  me  that  yon  know  something  about  iutimidation 
at  the  second- ward  poll  on  election-day ;  how  is  that  t — A.  I  only  know 
I  heard  them  say  that  if  we  did  not  vote  with  them  we  would  have  to 
take  oar  carpetbags  and  leave  there ;  and  another  said  that  if  we  did 
not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  they  were  elected,  there  would  be 
war  opened  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  that  f — A.  Jim  Bowman  said  that. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  a  denjocrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Who  said  that  yon  would  have  to  take  your  carpetbags  and  leave 
there  if  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  It  was  the  same  man. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  STEWART.  >.- 

Thomas  Stewabt,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — Answer.  Twenty-three  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  any 
violence  committed  by  any  persons  upon  you  and  others  on  or  about 
the  11th  day  of  July,  1876 ;  and,  if  so,  state  the  circumstances. — A.  I 
was  lying  down  in  the  house,  and  they  came  to  the  door  and  knocked 
on  the  door,  ^^  boom  !  boom !  boom  !  ^    They  broke  the  door  down  and 
came  in  there  with  their  guns,  and  took  their  guns  and  beat  down  on 
us  with  them,  and  said,  •*  Get  up  here ;  get  out  of  here,  you  God- 
damned sons  of  bitches;  get  out  of  here." .  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  please  let  me  get  on  my  pants.'^    They  said  to  me, 
*'  No,  God  damn  you  ;  you  won't  need  any  more  pants  at  all.    Walk  oat 
of  here."    I  walked  out  before  them,  and  when  I  got  out  of  the  door 
there  was  a  whole  lot  of  them  standing  there,  and  they  began  to  hur- 
rah and  halloo,  and  some  of  them  said,  ^^  God  damn  you  radical  niggers, 
we  are  going  to  kill  every  damned  one  of  you."    Then  be  says  to  me, 
*'  What's  your  name  !  "    Says  I,  "  Thomas  Stewart,  sir."    Then  he  says 
to  Scott,  "What  is  your  namet"    That  was  Scott  Johnson  that  was 
with  me.    He  says,  *'  Scott  Johnson  is  my  name."    Then  they  said, 
"  Now,  God  damn  you,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  that  club  at  Flowers's." 
I  told  them  I  was  not  there.    They  said  to  us  both,  "  You  are  God- 
damned liars."    I  said,  <'  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  at  all.    I  was  sick  all  last  week,  and  was  not  at  the  club  at 
Flowers's  at  all,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it."    He  says,  "0, 
you  are  a  God-damn  liar ;  you  are  all  God-damned  liars.    We  are  goiDg 
to  kill  you  all )  we  are  going  to  make  you  tell  all  about  it ;  going  to 
make  you  tell  to-night."    Says  Court  Smith,  "  If  you  tell  any  lie,  we 
will  shoot  your  God-damn  brains  out."    Said  I,  "  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  Til 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  dub  there."   He 
says,  "  G^  and  get  your  pants,  and  come  and  go  with  us."    They  asked 
bow  far  it  was  to  Barrow's  house.    I  told  them  over  half  a  mile.    I K^ 
my  pants  and  went  along  with  them.    He  said,  "  We  are  going  to  break 
up  every  God-damned  republican  club  in  this  parish."    Before  we  got 
to  Barrow's  they  stopped,  and  left  us  only  five  men,  and  the  others 
went  on.    That  was  at  Mr.  Charley  Barrow's.    They  went  on  and  left 
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08  there.  That  was  the  time  they  got  Isaac  Vessall  aud  Gilbert  Carter. 
Tbey  said  they  were  going  to  kill  the  last  oue  of  them.  I  heard  the 
shooting  op  on  the  hill,  and  then  they  said,  *' We  have  done  killed  Gil- 
hert  Carter,  and  Vessall  has  been  shot  at,  and  we  intend  to  kill  the  last 
oDe  of  them  ;  and  if  yon  don't  vote  with  ns  and  join  our  club  and  do  as 
we  say,  we  intend  to  kill  the  last  one  of  you ;  and  if  jou  come  to  the 
poll  and  vote  on  the  day  of  the  election,  yon  may  just  as  well  take  your 
carpet-saeks  with  yon  when  you  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  then 
keep  right  on  till  you  get  out  of  the  parish.  The  United  States  soldiers 
will  be  here  on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  they  will  not  stay  here  for- 
eTer."  He  says,  "  Will  you  join  my  club  to  save  your  life  or  not  I  ^ 
Charley  Barrow  spoke  up  and  says,  "  If  you  will  join  our  club  we  will 
save  yon,  and  if  you  don't  we  will  kill  the  last  republican  we  can  find." 

Q.  Did  you  join  it  f — A.  I  did  join  it,  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  t — A.  I  did  not  vote  any. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote!— A.  I  was  not  there  on  the  day  of  the 
election. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I  was  in  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  Why  did  you  come  to  New  Orleans  f — A.  I  had  some  business  to 
attend  to,  and  came  here  to  attend  to  that,  and  haven't  got  back. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  this  crowd  that  took  you  t — A.  There 
was  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised;  and,  if  so,  how? — A.  They  were  not  dis- 
guised a  bit. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  ? — ^A.  They  were  white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them  t — A.  I  know  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  these  things  produced  among 
the  colored  people  of  that  parish  t — A.  It  made  them  feel  very  bad  to 
have  people  going  around  killing  and  whipping  folks.  They  found  they 
conld  not  live, that  way  5  and  some  of  them  had  property,  and  they  had 
to  leave  their  crops  and  had  to  take  just  what  they  gave  them.  They 
did  not  have  anything  at  all  hardly  to  go  off  with.*^ 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  afraid  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  t — A.  Of 
oonree,  they  were  afraid.    They  heard  what  the  ruffians  had  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  men  wearing  the  "298"  badge  on  their 
coat  t— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 

Q.  Yon  say  this  was  in  July  last  that  these  men  came  and  took  you  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  att — A.  At  Gordon  Smith's. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  night  that  Northliss  was  taken  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  bad  a  rope  around  his  neck  when  they  brought  him  out. 

Q.  The  same  men  that  took  him  took  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  know  something  about  a  secret  club  that  had  been 
formed  there  f — A.  They  asked  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  that  they  were  informed  that  there  was  a  secret 
clGb  formed  to  kill  all  the  white  people  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  said, 
but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  were  trying  to  find  out  from  you  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  supposed  you  knew  something  about  it  f — ^A.  I  reckon 

80. 

Q.  And  when  you  satisfied  them  that  you  had  not,  they  let  you  go  1 — 
A.  They  said  for  me  to  go  before  the  captain.  • 
Q.  And  then  they  let  you  go  ! — A.  Mr.  West  said  if  we  did  not  know 
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anything  abont  the  club,  to  get  away  from  there  damn  quick  or  they 
would  kill  us. 

Q.  Was  he  captain  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  get  away  as  fast  as  you  could! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
damn  quick,  he  said. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  you  were  disturbed,  was  it  not  f — A*  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  only  occasion  ut)on  which  any  person  ever  offered  any  vio- 
lence to  you  f — A.  Yes,  only  what  Mr.  Barrow  said,  talking  with  me  and 
telling  me  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  told  you  if  you  voted  the  republican  ticket  you 
would  have  to  take  your  carpet-bag  and  leave  ? — A.  Charley  Barrow, 
Mr.  West,  and  all  of  them  said  that. 

Q.  When  was  it  Mr.  Barrow  told  you  that! — A.  I  went  to  his  house 
on  a  Sunday,  and  he  sat  down  and  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  I  had  better  take  my  carpet-sack  with  me  and  go  right  on. 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  joined  the  democratic  club  t — A.  I  had  not 
joined  it  yet. 

Q.  You  did  join  the  democratic  club  f — ^A.  I  did,  to  save  my  life, 
after  he  talked  the  way  he  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  away  from  that  parish  ! — A.  In  October,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Did  you  come  away  after  Isaac  Mitchell  was  killed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  away  on  that  account ! — A.  No,  sir  5 1  did  not  know 
anything  about  Isaac  Mitchell's  case,  for  I  was  not  there  at  his  house. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr,  Weber  have  you  come  down  here  and  stay  in  New 
Orleans  f — A.  I  came  on  my  own  business ;  he  did  not  bring  me  here 
on  Isaac  Mitchell's  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Weber  brought  you  here,  did  he  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Weber  brought  you  here  to  make  aflSdavits  against  parties, 
did  he  not? — A.  He  did  not  bring  me  here  to  make  any  affidavits. 

Q.  Did  he  not  bring  you  here  f — A.  I  came  the  day  he  came  with  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  pay  your  passage  down  here  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  you  the  money  t — A.  I  had  my  own  money. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Weber  did  not  furnish  you  any  money?— A. 
No,  sir ;  he  did  not  furnish  me  any. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  come  down  here,  in  order  to  be  here  to  make 
affidavits  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  before  you  left  up  there!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  on  his  way  down  here  t — A.  I  did  not  see 
him,  coming  down  here,  until  I  got  here. 

Q.  You  did  make  affidavit  against  parties  down  here,  did  you  not!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  them  arrested  and  brought  here?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  gave  bail  and  went  back? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  make  affidavits  against  ?^ — A.  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr. 
Smith,  Robert  Wilson,  McDaniels,  and  John  Barrow. 

Q.  Was  il  in  regard  to  this  transaction  that  you  have  been  testifying 
about  ? 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  West  candidate  for  any  office  ?— A.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  sherifiP,  as  I  learned. 

Q.  Was  Charley  Barrow  a  candidate  for  any  office  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  hfi 
told  me  he  was  going  to  come  out  for  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Were  both  those  men  democratic  candidates? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ISAAC  VE8SALL,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA  PARISH. 

Isaac  Vessall,  beiug  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — Answer.  Twenty -two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  At  Charley  Barrow's  plantation.    I  have 
been  living  there. 

Q.  When  you  did  live  there,  where  was  it  f — A.  At  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  attempt  to  organize  a  republicau 
club  previous  to  the  last  election  in  your  neighborhood,  and  what  fol- 
lowed it.— A.  I  and  Gilbert  Carter  proposed  to  have  a  republican  club 
at  the  Sage  Hill  plantation,  where  we  had  always  held  them.  On  a 
Wednesday  night  we  told  ten  or  twelve  of  the  boys  to  meet  us  there. 
We  met  up  there,  but  did  not  transact  any  business,  only  consulted 
about  what  we  intended  to  do.  We  broke  up  without  doing  anything, 
aod  the  next  Wednesday  night  following  we  were  to  meet  there  again. 
One  man  that  was  in  there  with  us  was  very  hard  put  up,  and  he  went 
to  Mr.  Barrow  and  told  him  that  we  were  organizing  a  club*  there  to 
kill  out  all  the  white  folks.  We  promised  to  meet  there  the  next  Tues- 
day night  following;  he  told  a  lie  right  there.  Fifty  or  sixty  white 
men  went  to  the  place  where  we  had  promised  to  meet.  They  were  bull- 
dozers, as  they  called  themselves.  This  man  went  along  with  them.  I 
came  out  of  the  field  about  an  hour  by  sun,  and  be  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  want  to  go  Sage  Hill  to-night.  I  told  him  no,  and  he  asked  me  to 
go  Dp  there  with  him,  and  said  we  will  have  a  little  meeting.  That 
night  these  men  went  and  met  at  a  maple  tree  in  Gordon  Smith's  field, 
and  they  waited  there  for  us  to  come  nearly  all  night,  but  we  did  not 
come.  They  got  tired  waiting  for  us,  and  then  they  went  to  our  houses 
after  us.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  came  on  to  Mr.  Barrow's  planta- 
tion. 1  live  right  in  Charley  Barrow's  yard,  only  a  little  piece  from  his 
honse.  About  one  o'clock  I  was  lying  down  asleep.  I  looked  up  when 
they  came,  and  there  were  four  or  five  men  in  the  room.  They  had 
broken  in,  and  they  .were  jobbing  me  out  of  bed  with  their  guns.  I  said 
to  them,  "  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  me  !"  They  said,  •'  God  damn 
yoo,  we  are  going  to  kill  you."  My  wife  hollowed  to  him  not  to  kill  me. 
He  made  no  answer  to  her.  I  said  I  wanted  my  pantaloons;  would  they 
please  let  me  get  my  pantaloons.  I  did  not  have  anything  on  but  my 
undershirt.  1  didn't  have  on  any  drawers.  They  said,  " God  damn  you, 
yon  don't  want  any  pantaloons  any  more.  One  struck  me  over  the  head 
with  a  revolver,  and  one  struck  me  in  the  side  with  his  shot-gun.  Mr. 
Barrow  said,  "  Don't  do  that  to  him."  Then,  they  took  me  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  There  were  thirty  or  forty 
armed  men  there,  armed  with  shot  guns  and  Winchester  rifles.  In  about 
five  minutes  after  I  got  there  up  came  Gilbert  Carter.  They  told  us  to 
sit,  bnt  instead  of  sitting  down  I  just  squatted  down  ;  one  of  them  said 
to  the  other,  "Where's  the  best  place  to  hang  these  sons  of  bitches?" 
When  be  said  that,  I  jumped  and  ran,  then  they  all  fired  at  us,  and  Gil- 
bert Carter  was  killed,  but  I  made  my  escape.  I  ran  about  twenty-five 
steps  and  then  I  was  in  the  bushes.  They  ran  around  where  I  was  and 
five  or  six  ran  into  the  bushes  after  me,  and  I  ran  out  and  ran  by  Bob 
Wilson,  and  he  fired  at  me  with  both  barrels  of  his  gun,  but  he  missed 
me  and  1  got  away.  Then  I  went  to  one  of  my  friend's  house  and  got 
some  clothes  to  put  on,  and  staid  away  till  the  next  morning;  and  the 
next  morning  I  came  around  through  the  woods  and  around  through  the 
old  field  to  a  man's  house  on  the  hill.    Mr.  Barrow  saw  me,  and  I  asked 
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him  what  it  meant  that  these  men  were  coming  to  take  me  oat  and  kill 
me.  And  he  said,  '^  It  was  aboat  that  olab  that  you  all  had  made  np 
to  kill  the  white  folks."  I  said,  ^^  Whoever  told  you  that  told  a  damned 
lie.''  He  said,  "  It  was  no  use  talking,  they  kneV  all  about  it,  and  had 
got  it  all  fixed  up."  My  brother  and  my  mother  came  over  there  where 
I  was,  nearly  scared  to  death  about  me.  I  went  to  the  house  and  talked 
to  Mr.  Barrow  about  it,  and  he  S'liid,  I  had  got  to  tell  him  the  whole 
thing,  and  I  stopped  and  studied  a  long  time,  and  told  him  that  they 
had  told  a  lie  on  me.  He  said,  ^^O,  no,  that  won't  do ;  you  have  got  to 
acknowledge  to  it."  I  said,  "  Well,  it  is  mighty  hard,  but  if  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  I  cannot  help  it."  1  went  and  swore  to  an  affidavit,  aud 
a  bigger  lie  I  never  swore  to  in  my  life.  He  wrote  out  the  affidavit  that 
said  that  the  colored  people  had  made  a  club  to  kill  all  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  especially  Coleman  Smith  and  John  Barrow  and  somebody  else. 
I  knew  that  I  was  swearing  to  a  lie,  but  to  save  my  life  I  did  it 

Q.  Did  or  did  he  not  tell  you  that  you  would  be  killed  if  yon  did  not 
sign  and  swear  to  that  affidavit  t — A.  He  just  said,  ^^  You  have  got  to 
do  it  or  you  can't  live  here."  He  said,  **The  regulators  would  come 
back  at  me  sure."  I  told  him,  ^<  Mr.  Barrow,  I  will  do  anything  yon  tell 
me  to  f    I  do  not  care  what  it  is." 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  men  who  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as 
well  as  I  know  my  right  hand. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Bennett  L.  Barrow,  Bobert  Phillip,  Page 
Barrow,  and  Bennett  H.  Barrow ;  those  five  men  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Was  Thomas  O.  West  there  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  Charles  Barrow  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  John  J.  Barrow  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was 
there,  I  did  not  see  him  ;  his  son  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  murders  or  whippings  in 
your  parish  previous  to  the  last  election  f — A.  Isaac  Mitchell  was  killed 
right  on  the  next  plantation. 

Q.  What  did  those  bull-dozers  do  that  for,  do  you  know  T — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  know. 

Q.  What  was  it  f — A.  On  intents  of  carrying  this  election  ;  thev  said 
"they  were  going  to  carry  this  election  or  kill  every  damned  negro  io 
the  parish." 

Q.  Who  said  so  ! — A.  Charley  Barrow.  Courtland  Smith  said,  "We 
are  going  to  carry  this  parish  or  die." 

Q.  Was  Courtland  Smith  a  candidate  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Charley  Barrow  a  candidate  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the  republicans  T — A.  It 
made  them  feel  very  bad.  Charley  Barrow  said,  "Any  man  that  voted 
the  republican  ticket  had  better  take  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  take  it 
to  the  polls  and  vote,  and  then  go  right  on  about  his  business  and  not 
come  back  there  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  of  any  democrat  being  murdered  or  injnred 
there  during  the  last  canvass! — A.  No  one  but  Mr.  Tom  West. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  he  was  killed  ? — ^A.  From  what  I  heard 
about  it,  they  went  to  old  Tom  Bice's  to  hang  him,  when  he  got  shot 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  night  they  came  tbr  you  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
just  before  the  election.  He  was  burning  up  old  Tom  Rice's  boose  at 
the  time  he  was  killed. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  one  of  the  captains  of  the  bull-dozers  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  or  not  see  any  of  those  bull-dozers  up  there  wearing 
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a  badge  with  the  flgares  **  298  "  on  it  at  any  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
Dotie^  what  was  on  the  badge,  bnt  I  have  seen  them  wearing  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  you  did  see  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  saw  men 
wearing  a  badge,  bnt  I  do  not  know  what  was  on  it.  There  were  figures 
on  it;  that  they  said  was  Mr.  Tilden's  daguerreotype. 

Q.  Were  there  any  figures,  numbers  "  298  f ' — A.  I  never  noticed ;  I 
paid  very  little  at^ution  to  it.  I  sent  a  man  there  last  Thursday  week 
to  move  my  wife  ^om  Charley  Barrow's  plantation.  William  H.  Bar- 
row tried  to  persuade  her  not  to  go  with  me. 

Q.  Give  all  the  names  of  the  men  that  yon  knew  as  belonging  to  these 
boll  dozing  gangs  ? — A.  Courtland  Smith  was  one  of  the  bull-dozers, 
and  there  was  Will  Gilmore,  Mat.  Gillmore,  Joe  Smith,  Bennett  L.  Bar- 
row, Calhoun  Hampton,  and  Jim  Dunning. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  more  at  present  ? — ^A.  l^ot  any  more  at 
present 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  colored  man  that  informed  Charley  Barrow  and 
otbers  about  that  meeting  f — A.  Ben  Clark  is  the  man  that  told  them. 

Q.  He  told  them  that  you  were  organizing  a  club  there  to  kill  off  the 
white  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  place  was  it  you  held  your  meeting  at ! — A.  Sage  Hill 
plantation. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  where  you  lived  ! — A.  Some  call  it  three 
miles,  but  I  take  it  to  be  three  and  a  half  miles  or  more. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  a  meeting  there  of  some  eight  or  ten  colored 
men  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen. 

Q.  Did  you  adopt  any  constitution  or  by-laws  I---A.  No,  sir ;  we  did 
not  adopt  anything. 

Q.  You  (lid  not  complete  your  organization  f — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not 
complete  nothing. 

Q.  When  you  adjourned,  did  you  adjourn  to  meet  at  any  other  timet — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  agreed  to  meet  on  Wednesday  night,  I  believe;  the 
next  Wednesday  night,  two^weeks. 

Q.  And  It  was  that  night  these  men  went  there,  toot — A.  It  was  on 
Tuesday  night  they  went  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  night  before  you  were  to  have  met! — A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  the  Tuesday  night  after  we  met.  We  met  on  Wednesday 
oight,  and  the  next  following  Tuesday  night  these  men  met  there. 

Q.  Did  Ben.  Clark  tell  them  you  were  coming  back  there  Tuesday 
night!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  they  acted  on  the  information  that  he  gave  them  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  did. 

Q.  Where  did  Ben  Clark  live  i — A.  Bight  at  the  plantation ;  on  Charley 
Barrow'8  plantation. 

Q.  Had  he  been  with  you  at  this  meeting  ! — A.  Yes ;  he  was  one  that 
was  present 

Q.  That  was  the  only  occasion  in  which  you  were  interrupted  in  any 
way  f— A.  That  was  the  only  occasion. 

Q.  You  said  Thomas  C.  West  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  at  that  time. 

Q.  Aud  you  say  he  was  killed  in  trying  to  burn  somebody's  house  t — 
A.  That  is  what  I  heard  about  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  also  that  he  was  shot  while  riding  along  the 
roa<l !— A.  I  heard  that,  too. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know,  yourself,  anything  about  it  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not.  ,  ^  ^^^1^ 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  DAVIS,  Jr. 

John  Davis,  Jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  ward  I— A.  The  first  ward. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  are  you  ! — A.  I  was  in  Courtland  B.  Smithes  em- 
ploy to  the  election. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  before  the  last  election  ? — A.  For  the  last 
six  years  I  was  a  laborer  on  his  place  and  rented  ground  from  him  for 
one  year. 

Q.  On  what  terms  ! — A.  Ten  acres  of  ground  for  four  hundred  pounds. 
9  Q.  IState  whether  or  not  you  were  ordered  to  leave  the  tract  of 
ground  cultivated  by  you. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  itt — A.  The  day  before  the  election  I  went  to  BayoQ 
Sara  and  staid  there  and  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  two  days  after 
the  election  he  passed  by  and  called  me  out  and  asked  me  what  ticket 
I  voted.  I  told  him  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  he  called  mo  a 
God  damned  lying  son  of  a  bitch,  and  said  to  me,  ^^  Leave  the  plaee,"" 
and  I  had  to  leave,  crop  or  no  crop,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  sons  of 
bitches  in  Weber's  yard  that  voted  the  republican  ticket  would  have  to 
leave. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  ! — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to! — A.  1  was  gone  three  weeks,  and  then  came 
to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  before  the  election  how  you  were  going  to 
vote? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — ^A.  He  said  that  if  any  one  on  his  place  ^xi^ 
not  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  that  he  was  going  to  turn  out  the  last 
God  damned  one  of  them. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  He  asked  you  what  ticket  yon  had  voted,  and  you  told  him  joa 
had  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  said  that  was  lies  f — A.  Yes;  then  he  said  I  was  a 
God  damned  lying  son  of  a  bitch.  I  was  afraid  that  he  was  going  to 
shoot  me  right  then  and  there. 

Q.  Did  he  draw  any  pistol  on  you  t — ^A.  Fo,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  any  motion  toward  shooting  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  said  that  you  were  a  God  damned  lying  son  of  a  bitch  f— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  knew  that  you  had  voted  the  lepnbli* 
can  ticket  f — A.  He  told  me  that  I  was  a  Gtod  damned  lying  son  of  a 
bitch. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have  lied  to  him  tliat 
way,  that  you  ought  have  told  the  truth  f — ^A.  No,  sir  j  he  did  not  tell 
me  anything  of  that  kind,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Had  you  told  him  before  that  that  you  were  going  to  vote  ^t 
democratic  ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  When  were  you  twenty-one  f — ^A.  On  the  last  day  of  last  Joly. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  i^OTTON. 

Hknby  Cotton,  beiug  duly  sworu,  testifies  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A,  I  was  born  in  1852. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A,  Pretty  much  all  my  life.  I 
was  four  years  in  Texas  during  the  war. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  1 — A.  The  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  thought  it  was  the  best  one. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  it  was  best  f — A.  I  never  voted  the  democrat 
ticket  before,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  through  the  coun- 
try that  a  man  would  not  be  safe  unless  he  did  vote  the  democratic 
ticket ;  and  I  was  advised  by  friends  to  vote  it,  for  the  sake  of  peace  to 
myself  and  the  white  people  and  my  country. 

Q.  Wbo  gave  you  that  idea  ? — a!  My  nephew,  Ely  Perkins. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  organized  in  your  parish  republican 
clubs  and  held  republican  meetings,  as  you  ha<l  done  before,  at  the  last 
election  ? — A.  We  did  not  organize  any  republican  clubs  at  all  in  the 
last  campaign. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  We  were  afraid. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what? — A.  Afraid  4if  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  Who  were  the  bull  dozers  ?— A.  It  was  said  that  the  white  people 
of  the  parish  styled  themselves  as  bulldozers. 

Q.  What  did  they  dot — A,  They -went  about  from  place  to  place  in 
the  parish. 

Q.  What  was  done  by  them,  if  anything,  to  intimidate  the  voters  5 
what  did  you  hear  of  them  doing? — A.  I  heard  of  their  moving  families 
off  of  places,  and  going  to  see  people  at  night,  and  many  other  things, 
that  I  have  not  now  any  memory  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  those  things  upon  the  colored  people;  were 
they  or  not  frightened  and  intimidated  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  At 
my  poll,  on  the  day  of  election,  everybody  seemed  to  be  lively,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  excitement  on  that  day;  the  white  people  did  not  seem 
to  use  any  violence  on  that  day. 

Q.  Then  why  were  the  colored  people  afraid  to  vote  as  they  wished  ? — 
A,  I  believe,  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  colored  people  were  afraid  to 
vote,  on  account  of  their  past  record. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  white  man  to  be  punished  for  these  out- 
rages on  any  colored  republican  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  democrat  to  be  hurt  at  all  during  the  last  cam- 
paign ? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Wbo  was  he  t — A.  Thomas  West. 

Q.  How  was  he  killed? — A.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  heard  he  was  shot. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  he  was  shot,  as  you  heard  ? — A.  I 
heard  that  he  was  bull-dozing  when  he  was  shot. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  republican  majority  in  your  ward  in  previous 
years? — A.  1  have  been  commissioner  of  election  at  that  poll  for  two 
years,  and  the  republican  majority  in  1874  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  republicans  to  thirty-five  democrats,  and  this  year  it  was  just  re- 
versed. 

Q.  What  poll  was  that  ? — ^A.  The  second- ward  poll. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  intimidation,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would 
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have  been  the  vote  of  the  election  this  year  as  compared  with  the  other 
election  you  speak  off — A.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not  have  been  as 
heavy  as  before.  1  believe  that ,  if  the  so-called  orgauizatiou  of  bull- 
dozers had  not  taken  place,  1  believe  the  democrats  would  have  polled 
more  voles.  If  it  had  been  civil  and  quiet,  I  believe  the  deoiocrats 
would  have  come  out  pretty  near  even  with  us  on  a  fair,  square  vote,  if 
every  man  had  had  a  fair  chance.  That  is  what  I  believe  about  it  from 
the  talk  of  the  people. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  bulldozers  went  from  Louisiana  over 
to  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  heard  that  they  went  over  into  Mississippi. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  except  what  you  have  beard  T — A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  badges  with  the  figures  '*298''  on  them  during  the 
last  election  worn  by  anybody  ! — A.  I  never  saw  them,  but  1  heard 
them  talking  about  them. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  you  a  commissioner  of  election  at  the  second-ward  poll  at 
the  last  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  commissioners  of  election  with  you! — ^A. 
J.  A.  Pilmt  and  Emile  Dilisle. 

Q.  That  is  called  the  Star  Hill  precinct! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics  f — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Both  of  them  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  commissioners  of  election  at  those  polls! — A. 
I  bt^lieve  they  were  appointed  by  the  supervisor  of  election  of  that 
parsh. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Weber  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  supervisor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  through  the  summer! — A.  In  that  parish. 

Q.  In  that  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  Baton  Rouge! — A.  It  is  called  twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Saint  Francisville  ! — About  five  miles. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  democratic  club  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  W^here  were  its  meetings  held  ! — A.  In  the  twelfth  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  not  become  very  much  dissatisfied  before  that  with  the 
way  the  affairs  of  the  parish  had  been  managed  heretofore^  and  had 
you  not  expressed  dissatisfaction  ! — A.  Dissatisfaction ;  how  ! 

Q.  WMth  the  way  that  things  had  been  managed  by  those  who  had 
been  in  ofiice  before! — A.  Had  1  become  dissatisfied  with  it! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  become  dissatisfied ;  it  suited  me 
very  well ;  it  was  not  much  advantage  to  me  anyhow ;  I  had  to  work 
very  hard  for  all  that  I  got. 

Q.  Who  were  you  in  favor  of! — ^A.  I  would  rather  have  republicans 
ofilcers  all  around,  if  I  had  my  choice. 

Q.  Did  any  person  ever  say  anything  to  you  personally,  by  way  of 
threat  or  menace,  about  your  voting !— A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  thao  I 
heard  what  was  said  generally. 

Q.  It  was  not  from  any  threats  that  were  made  to  yon  personally  f— 
A.  No,  sir ;  no  person  came  and  told  me  to  my  face,  white  or  colored, 
that  I  should  not  do  so  and  so,  or  such  and  such  would  be  the  conse- 
quences. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  large  majority  of  votes  cast  this  time  at  yoor 
poll— democratic! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was,  however,  a  namber  of  votes  polled  for  the  repabti- 
cans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  colored  men  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 
Q.  And  they  were  not  interfered  with  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nor  threatened  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  not  been  molested  since?— A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 
Q.  You  have  not  heard  of  itT — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  bulldozing  the  parties  would 
have  been  pretty  equally  divided  in  this  waixi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  democrats  were  gaining  ground  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it. 
Q.  A  good  many  colored  men  who  had  voted  with  the  republicans 
before  were  going  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  Yes  j  they  told 
me  so. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  this  bulldozing  kept  about  as  many  men 
from  voting  the  democratic  ticket  as  it  kept  from  voting  the  republican 
ticket  t—A.  I  think  the  bull-dozing  caused  more  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  than  would  have  voted  it. 

Q.  Did  not  it  cause  more  not  to  vote  the  ticket  than  would  have  voted 
it;  did  not  they  get  angry  about  it! — A.  I  knew  of  only  one. 

Q.  You  say  you  heanl  that  West  was  killed  while  he  was  bull-doz- 
ing T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  not  also  hear  that  he  was  bushwhacked  while  he  was  by 
himself  riding  along  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  I  heard  that,  too. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  you  could  learn,  that  he  was  alone 
when  he  was  killed  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  fact 
or  not  that  he  was  alone.  That  same  night  there  was  a  company  of 
men  passed  through  my  place  on  that  road ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  the  same  men  or  not.  When  they  imssed  through  there  they 
said  these  are  the  bull-dozers  that  holds  down  the  country. 
Q.  Meaning  that  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  recognize  Mr.  West  as  being  in  itt — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  know  a  single  man  in  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  torchlight  procession  and  speaking  at  Bayou  Sara 
that  night,  was  there  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  those  men  were  probably  going  into  that,  were  they 
not  t— A.  They  were  coming  from  that  direction  at  the  time  I  saw  them. 
Q.  What  time  of  night  was  that ! — A.  It  was  early  in  the  evening ; 
abont  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  West  was  in  that  company, 
bad  you  !— A.  1  had  no  reason  to  think  so. 

Q.  He  would  be  most  likely  to  be  going  to  the  torchlight  procession, 
wonld  he  not! — A.  I  do  not  know;  he  may  have  been  going  there. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff  at  the  time,  was  he  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  On  the  democratic  ticket!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  democratic  meeting  at  Bayou  Sara! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  a  torchlight  procession  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  jou  there  at  the  meeting! — ^A.  No;  I  did  not  go  because  I 
had  to  attend  chnrch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  was  from  Bayou  Sara  where  Mr.  West 
was  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  exactly  where  it  is. 
Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Bayou  Sara! — A.  About  seven  miles. 
Q.  It  was  farther  away  from  Bayou  Sara  than  where  you  were  ! — A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  answer  that  he  was  not  killed  early  in  the  evening — 
before  dark! — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  of  it  the  next  morning — Sunday 
morning ;  it  was  later  than  that^  I  think. 
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Q.  Wben  you  beard  of  it,  did  you  not  hear  that  he  was  killed  early 
in  the  evening? — A.  I  did  not  hear  what  time  of  the  evening  it  was. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  colored  man  named  Ebenezah 
Scuyler  being  killed! — A.  No,  air.     I  know  of  his  being  shot,  though. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  On  that  day  I  was  at  Star  Hill 
I  was  not  quite  to  the  place.  I  had  been  to  George  Dent^'s  house  oo 
business,  and  as  I  was  going  back  home  I  saw  two  men  come  riding  be- 
hind uio,  and  each  of  them  had  a  gun  sitting  up  on  his  legs.  As  they 
caught  up  with  me  I  stepped  out  of  the  road  to  let  them  pass,  and  they 
told  me  to  lifilt,  and  said  they  had  come  to  arrest  me.    C  d  them 

what  for,  and  they  said  they  wanted  to  know  something  about  this  giu- 
house  burning.    I  told  them  I  could  tell  them  all  I  knew  about  it  right 
there.    Tbey  said,  well,  what  did  I  know  about  it.    I  told  them  nothing 
at  all.    They  said,  *<  By  God,  that  will  not  do.'^    They  told  nae  to  tarn 
around  and  march.    I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to  march  me 
to.    They  said  to  headquarters.    I  asked  them  where  headquarters  was, 
and  they  said  down  the  road  a  bit.    I  was  excited,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
1  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to  walk  me  all  day  to  headquarters,  and 
they  said  I  would  get  to  headquarters  damned  sight  quicker  than  I 
thought.     As  I  came  up  over  the  hill  I  saw  about  two  hundre<i  men ;  it 
may  be  that  they  looked  like  more  than  there  really  were.    They  bad 
got  off  their  horses,  some  of  them,  and  some  were  on  horseback  ;  and 
those  men  that  arrested  me  took  me  down  to  them,  and  one  of  them 
walked  out  to  us  and  said,  *'  Halloo,  here  is  a  damned  handsome  fellow,'' 
I  did  not  make  any  reply  to  that.    They  carried  me  in  then  amongst 
them,  and  stood  me  on  a  little  hill  that  made  me  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  others.    They  brought  in  others  then  from  all  quarters  and 
placed  them  in  a  row.     By  that  time  they  saw  Ebenezah   Scuyler 
coming.    They  were  bringing  him  up  through  a  field.    I  saw  that  be 
was  bleeding)  and  he  said  some  one  had  struck  him  with  a  pistol. 
When  he  came  up  I  saw  that  he  was  shot  in  the  back  with  a  pistol- 
shot. 

Q.  What  else  happened  then  ! — A.  This  Glasper,  they  brought  bim 
up.  Then  they  commenced  turning  us  loose,  one  by  one.  It  seemed  as 
if  Glasper  was  the  man  they  were  seeking  for.  When  they  caught  bim 
and  brought  him  in,  they  released  the  rest  of  us,  all  but  him  and  a 
white  man  called  Deitcsh,  a  Jew. 

Q.  How  many  colored  were  there  at  that  time  there  t — ^A.  Aboot 
twenty. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  shot  or  injured  ? — A.  No,  sir;  no  one  was 
shot  but  Scuyler, 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  know  anything  about  Dr.  William  Ball  discharging 
five  pei*sons  from  his  place  for  voting  the  republican  ticket t— A-  Yes, 
sir ;  1  heard  that  he  did  it  because  they  wanted  to  attend  the  repub- 
lican mass-meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  there  being  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  repnb- 
licans ;  was  or  was  not  that  in  reference  to  parish  matters  only,  or  was 
it  in  relation  to  the  national  election  for  President  and  Vice- President f— 
A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  among  them. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  was  no  dissatisfaction,  what  was  it  about;  the  pres- 
idential candidates  or  the  parish  candidates  t-^A.  It  seemed  to  be 
about  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  this  body  of  men  you  saw  the  night  that  West 
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was  killed ;  what  time  of  night  did  joa  see  them  f — A.  About  eight 
o'clock. 

Q.  Were  they  going  from  or  going  to  the  democratic  meeting  ? — A. 
Tbey  were  going  from  that  direction. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  the  place  where  it  was  held  t — A.  About 
five  miles ;  that  is  what  is  called  from  my  house  to  Bayou  Sara. 

Q,  Was  or  not  this  man  West  called  one  of  the  bull-dozers! — A.  1 
beard  the  people  say  he  was;  but  I  never  saw  him  to  know  hiai ;  I  did 
not  know  him  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  regarded  as  rather  a  prominent  democrat  in  that 
parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  these  men  armed  that  took  you  that  night? — A,  They 
had  guns  and  pistols. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  f — A.  I  did  not  know  but  one. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Kobert  McLenon. 

Q.  Were  they  disguised  ?— A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Yoa  spoke  of  the  colored  people  being  dissatisfied ;  what  were 
they  dissatisfied  about  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  them  say  that  they  were 
dissatisfied. 

Q.  What  were  they  dissatisfied  with;  was  it  the  Government  at 
Washington — was  there  anything  about  that,  or  was  it  about  the  parish 
affiiirs  f — ^A.  Tbey  seemed  to  speak  about  their  legislature. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  ever  hear  any  of  them  express  any  dissatisfaction 
in  reference  to  the  presidential  election  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  from  what  you  heard,  as  to  their  being  will- 
ing to  vote,  all  of  them,  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  f  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  of  them  say  they  would  not  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  heard  any  one  say  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Then  was,  or  was  not,  the  dissatisfaction  you  heard  expressed  con- 
fined to  matters  in  your  own  State  and  parish  local  matters  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Were  not  they  dissatisfied  with  the  republican  party  f — A.  No,  sir; 
they  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied,  from  the  way  they  talked,  about  the 
way  their  legislatui^e  did.  They  seemed  to  think  their  legislature  men 
were  not  as  good  as  in  other  parishes.  They  meant  that  they  did  not 
represent  them  as  other  good  representatives  did  their  parishes. 

Q.  These  members  of  the  legislature  with  whom  they  were  dissatis- 
fied were  republicans,  were  they  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  General  Orant  was  not  a  candidate  for  President,  did 
you  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  special  about  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  did 
yon  !^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  was  running  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  this  that  these  men  made  you  prisoner  and  carried 
yon  over  to  Star  Hill !— A.  September,  1875. 

Q.  Where  were  those  men  from  f— A.  East  Feliciana. 
,    Q.  It  was  Frank  Powers's  regulators,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  trying  to  find  out  who  had  been  burning  the  gin-houses, 
were  they  not  T — ^A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  seemed  to  be  after  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  Schuyler  that  was  shot,  was  not  he  shot  because  he  was 
rnnning  and  trying  to  get  away  from  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  said  that 
when  they  came  up  to  him  he  was  ahead.    They  wanted  him  to  get  up 
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behind  one  of  tbem,  bnt  be  bad  bis  own  borse,  and  be  rode  bis  own 
borse  between  two  otbera.  One  man  bebind  was  tiring  on  bini  wbile  be 
was  riding  between  tbe  two  otbers.  He  fired  at  bim  several  times,  and 
the  last  shot  he  fired  strock  bim. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  following  tbem  was  firing  at  random  along  the 
road,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  last  shot  strnck  Sebnyler  in  the  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  turned  you  all  loose  except  Glasper  and  Diet^h  >— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dietseb  was  a  Jew  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  a  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  thought  be  bad  something  to  do  with  the  burning  of  tbe  giD- 
bouses  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  said  to  him,  "  We  are  trying  to  stop  the  seed- 
cotton  business.''  They  said  that  to  the  Jew  5  "  and  you  are  oat  here 
stealing  it  worse  than  the  negroes.''  He  was  after  buying  it  op.  Thej 
did  not  allow  any  cotton  to  be  sold  or  bought  unless  it  was  in  a  bale. 

Q.  So  that  they  took  him  and  Glasper  away,  and  you  do  not  know  any 
more  about  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  whip  or  abuse  yoa  in  any  way  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Robert  McLenon  lived  in  East  Feliciana  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  were  Frank  Powers's  regulators! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  around  putting  down  thieving,  and  the  burning  of  gin- 
bouses,  and  buying  seed-cotton  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  com- 
mencement of  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  About  this  man's  firing  his  pistol,  did  you  or  not  understand  from 
Schuyler  that  the  man  was  firing  at  random,  or  he  was  firing  at  him  Y— 
A.  He  was  firing  with  the  intention  of  hitting  Schuyler ;  that  is  what 
Schuyler  said. 

Further  the  witness  eaith  not 

TESTIMONY  OP  T.  W.  DALTON,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA 

T.  W.  Dalton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  At  what  poll  and  in  what  ward  were  you  constable  at  the  last 
election  ! — A.  There  were  three  polls  where  I  was  stationed  :  the  first 
ward,  twelfth  ward,  and  eighth  ward. 

Q.  In  what  city  or  town  was  that  f — A.  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of  the  election  f-^A.  Pretty  eariy 
in  the  morning  I  was  at  home. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  f — A.  To  tbe  polls. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  polls  to  what  poll  did  you  go  f — A.  I  went 
to  three  polls. 

Q.  Which  was  tbe  first  one! — A.  In  going  down  tbe  street,  I  came  to 
the  first  ward  poll,  which  was  in  the  courthouse }  that  was  the  first  one 
I  came  to. 

Q.  You  say  that  tbe  three  polls  were  together! — A.  They  were  in 
separate  rooms  in  the  court-house;  the  first  one  was  on  the  north  side. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  intimida- 
tion.—A.  There  was  one  thing  that  I  see  in  this  report  which  needs 
correction — saying  these  armed  men  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  on 

the  day  of  election (to  wit,  the  Executive  Document  number  two» 

Forty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  embracing  the  proceedings  of 
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Uie  retamini^-board,  a  copy  of  which  docament  the  wifDess  held  Id  his 
hand,  opeued  at  page  201.) 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  witness  had  better  testify  without 
the  book.    We  would  much  rather  have  his  present  recollection. 

The  Witness.  I  prefer  to  correct  this  and  have  it  right. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yon  can  make  any  correction  you  please,  after 
you  have  given  your  testimony. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  make  a  correction  in  this  report. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Please  give  me  the  book.  You  can  make  the 
correction  afier  you  have  given  your  testimony. 

The  Witness.  The  day  before  the  election,  which  was  on  Mouday, 
we  had  a  barbecue  in  the  town  of  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  on  the  day  before  the  election  with  reference 
to  what  is  contained  in  your  affidavit  before  the  returning  board. — A. 
The  day  before  the  election,  in  the  morning  I  got  up  very  early  and 
walked  out  in  front  of  the  house  and  saw  fltty  or  sixty  men  on  horse- 
back leaving  town,  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  side- 
arms. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  after  thatt — A.  I  went  on  to  town.  The  men 
came  in  to  vote  quite  rapidly  till  about  ten  o'clock ;  a  little  after  tea 
o'clock  the  crowd  did  not  come  in  so  fast.  I  inquired  what  was  the  rea 
son  that  people  had  not  been  coming  in  so  numerously  as  they  had  been 
doing  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  they  said  that  armed  men 
bad  picketed  the  roads  and  stop{)ed  them,  and  that  prevented  them 
from  coming  in. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  on  the  people  who  attended  the  meet 
ingi— A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  a  large  one  or  a  small  one  f — A.  It  was  not  a 
large  meeting ;  it  was  a  very  small  one — smaller  than  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  having. 

Q.  What  else  you  saw  and  know  in  the  way  of  intimidation  prior  to 
the  last  election— did  you  see  anything  of  that  kind  on  tbe  election 
day? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  intimidation  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  What  was  going  on  on  the  day  of  election! — A.  Nothing  but  the 
voting. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  the  democrats  armed  at  the  polls,  any  of  them  f 
—A.  Probably  they  may  have  been,  but  I  did  not  discover  it. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  at  the  polls  where  you  were 
coitHtablet — A.  The  entire  vote  at  the  twelfth  ward  and  the  eighth 
ward  were  all  republican. 

Q.  All  republican  votes  f — A.  Nearly  all,  anyhow. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  other  poll  f  How  did  the  republican  vote  com- 
pare with  what  it  had  been  previously  f — A.  It  was  smaller.  The  dem- 
ocrats and  white  people  nearly  all  voted  at  the  first  ward  poll. 

Q.  Did  no  colored  people  vote  there? — A,  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of 
them  that  were  brought  up  by  democrats. 

Q.  "Brought  up  by  democrats  I"  Explain  whatyou  mean  by  that.— A. 
1  suppose  they  had  joined  the  clubs  and  the  white  men  marched  them 
np  and  voted  them. 

Q.  "  They  marched  them  upf '  What  do  you  mean  by  that  f — A.  They 
did  not  march  them  up  in  the  way  of  violence  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  they  marched  them  up ;  now  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
procession,  if  there  was  a  procession  f — A.  They  had  organized  them 
some  months  before  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loud  talking  done  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  one  time 
there  was  considerable. 
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Q.  How  did  it  happen,  and  ^hat  was  it? — ^A.  It  was  an  old  colored 
woman,  whose  husband  had  been  inoarcerated. 

Q.  Was  it  anything  about  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  it  was. — ^A.  It  was  about  the  shooting  and 
killing  of  Tom  West.  There  was  a  couple  of  colored  men  incarcerated 
in  the  court-house  for  that,  and  one  of  them  was  this  old  lady's  hus- 
band, and  she  was  going  about  and  making  a  terrible  ado  about  it 
There  was  a  terrible  sight  of  applause  by  the  white  people  around, 
laughing  and  making  fun  of  the  old  woman.  That  was  the  only  loud 
talk  there  was. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  visited  by  any  of  the  bull-dozers.— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  1875. 

Q.  What  time  in  1875?— A.  It  was  1876— the  6th  of  January,  1876. 

Q.  State  what  happened  at  that  time. — A.  On  the  6th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  eight  o'clock  at  night,  I  was  sick  in  bed.  I  had  lieen  taken 
down  with  rheumatic  pains  all  over  me.  About  the  1st  of  August,  I 
believe  it  was,  I  was  taken  down  the  first  time.  About  that  time  I  had 
got  to  be  alujost  helpless.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  some  ten  or 
fifteen  men  came  in,  who  I  knew  were  styling  themselves  at  that  time 
as  regulators;  they  had  not  yet  changed  the  name;  they  had  not 
changed  the  name  to  bulldozers.  They  rode  up  to  my  mother's  there 
to  the  front  gallery,  and  got  off  their  horses  and  came  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  My  mother  met  them  at  the  door,  and  they  asked  her  where 
Tom  Dalton  was — they  used  some  oath,  the  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  or 
something  of  that  kind — they  wanted  to  see  him.  She  told  them  that 
I  was  not  in.  That  wakened  me,  hearing  the  noise,  and  I  jumped  op 
and  ran  out  the  back  way.  She  inquired  of  them  what  they  wanted 
with  me.  They  said,  "Never  mind;  God  damn  him,  we  want  to  get 
him."  They  said  that  "  if  he  does  not  leave  the  parish  inside  of  wi 
days  we  will  hang  him  to  the  highest  tree  there  is  in  the  parish."  The 
whole  of  their  language  was  swearing.  I  have  not  given  you  all ;  just 
enough  to  give  you  an  idea. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  left  home  after  that. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
left  there  and  came  to  New  Orleans,  and  staid  here  until  some  time  io 
March.  Then  I  returned  there  and  was  frequently  threatened,  so  I  had 
to  take  my  sleep  out  of  doors  somewhere. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  those  gentlemen,  the  bull-dozers, 
in  March  last? — A.  I  was  not  where  I  could  recognize  any  of  them  only 
by  the  voice. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  who  those  men  were. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see 
them,  but  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  man  who  did  the  talking.  That 
was  Mr.  Dick  Harbor. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  In  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  was 
the  only  one  who  did  the  talking. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  March  following— did  any  of  them  call  upon  yon  io 
March  in  the  evening — those  men  or  any  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe 
it  was  in  March  that  I  was  over  about  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  store,  and 
some  of  them  came  by.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  is  here  now 
in  the  room — he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  administered  the 
oath  to  me — he  was  along  with  them. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  and  what  they  did  and  said  to  you.— A.  It 
was  at  Mr.  Freehan's  store;  he  is  the  owner  of  it;  Mr.  Oppenheimer is 
his  clerk.  Mr.  Qarland  Smith  was  present,  and  Mr.  Hamilton ;  be  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  me.    Then  there  was  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Lewis 
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Smith,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Watson ;  they  swore  me  that  I  would  not  vote 
tbe  repablican  ticket.  They  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  was  competent  to 
be  sheriff  of  that  parish ;  if  I  considered  myself  fit  at  all  for  sheriff. 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that! — A.  I  did  not  make  any  reply. 
I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  bad  crowd,  and  thought  best  not  to  say  anything. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  no  doubt  of  it! — A.  I  thought  I  was.  I  know 
I  was  as  competent  as  the  sheriff  that  had  been  elected  there  before. 

Q.  What  happened  then? — A.  They  went  to  take  a  drink,  and  I 
slipped  out  and  went  home  and  hid. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  compel  you  to  take  the  oath  f — A,  They  merely 
came  up  to  me  in  a  kiud  of  wild  way  and  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
I  was  competent  to  be  sheriff'  of  that  parish,  or  did  I  intend  to  run  for 
tbe  office,  and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  kind  ;  and  then  they  told 
DM*  to  hold  up  my  hand  and  swear  I  would  not  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  do  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  itf — A.  They  were  armed. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed! — A,  With  side-arms — these  improved  Smith 
&  Wesson's  pistols — all  except  the  squire. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  bull-dozers  riding  around  the  parish  often! — 
A.  From  a  hundred  to  one — these  armed  men. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed ! — A.  With  Winchester  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  pistols. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  ride  ! — A.  In  the  day-time  as  well  as  at  night. 
I  have  seen  the  largest  numbers  of  them  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  feeling  of  terror  existing  among  the 
colored  people  ! — A.  I  think  all  this  was  done  to  terrorize  the  colored 
people. 

Q.  Did  it  have  that  effect! — A.  It  did,  without  a  doubt. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  their  beiug  able  to  sleep  in  their  houses;  do  you 
know  of  anything  of  their  being  driven  away  from  their  houses  from 
fears!— A.  I  have  seen  it  myse  f,  and  it  has  been  so  stated  to  me  by 
parties,  that  they  were  afraid  to  sleep  in  their  houses  at  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  men  being  discharged  for  voting  the 
republican  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  a  few. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ! — A.  Perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  this  badge  with  the  figures  "208'- 
uiK)n  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q.  How  was  it  regarded  by  the  colored  people  ! — A.  Just  the  same  as 
yoQ  would  regard  a  rattlesnake. 

Q.  Was  it  not  regarded  as  the  badge  of  a  political  organization  ! — 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  as  being  connected  with  the  bulldozers! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  regarded  as  an  organization  that  laid  out  plans  and  laws  for 
tbem  to  go  by.  They  met  on  a  certain  night  of  each  month,  they  said, 
to  adopt  plans  and  rules,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  State  whether  any  of  those  men  that  rode  up  to  yon  and  made  you 
swear  you  would  not  vote  the  republican  ticket  is  in  this  room  now,  and 
by  your  side. — A.  Not  by  my  side;  the  one  that  administered  the  oath  to 
me,  Squire  Hamilton,  is  in  the  room. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  He  is  summoned  here  as  a  witness,  the  same  as  yourself! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  That  is  Mr.  Hamilton  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Mr.  W.  S.  Hamilton  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ill  what  ward  f — A.  In  the  fourth  ward. 

Q.  Whose  store  was  this  at  f — A.  Mr.  Freehan's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  elected  him  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  f  Wai 
not  he  elected  by  the  republicans  of  the  fourth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sii 
Will  you  please  let  me  make  an  explanation  f  I  did  not  state  tbat  Sqniri 
Hamilton  used  any  violence  to  me.  He  is  the  only  one  of  those  mei 
who  is  present  here.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  with  thos< 
men,  and  was  asked  to  administer  the  oath  to  me. 

•  Q.  Was  this  in  the  third  or  fourth  ward,  where  that  thing  occarred  ?— 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  first  ward.  It  is  on  the  left-hand  side^  coming 
from  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  That  was  not  in  the  ward  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  justice  of  the 
peace  for,  was  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  understand  that  he  had  any  authority  to  admioist^ 
an  oath  in  that  ward,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  regard  that  as  any  oath  at  all,  did  yonf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  might  have  regarded  it  so  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  he  would  have  a  right  to  administer  an  oath 
down  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Still,  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  fourth  ward,  was  he  not  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  in  the  first  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  couhi 
adnnnister  the  oath,  though  in  another  ward. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  fourth  ward  could 
go  to  Saint  Francisville  and  administer  oaths  there  f — A.  I  thick  be 
could. 

Q.  You  think  he  would  have  the  same  right  there  to  administer  an 
oatb  as  he  had  in  his  own  ward  f — A.  I  think  probably  he  would  not 
have  the  right,  but  still  he  might  do  it;  but  my  opinion  might  be  dififer- 
ent  from  the  law. 

Q.  Who  proposed  that  you  should  take  the  oath  before  'Squire  Ham- 
ilton  t — A.  It  was  so  long  ago  I  cannot  recollect ;  it  was  some  of  those 
gentlemen  in  the  crowd.  They  proposed  that  Mr.  Hamilton  should  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  me  that  I  would  not  vote  the  republican  ticket, 
but  that  I  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  proposed  that  f — A.  I  could  not  recollect  the  par- 
ticular person ;  I  would  not  like  to  name  any  of  them  unless  I  was  cer- 
tain of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  of  that  company,  was  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be 
came  up  in  that  company. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  stopped  at  the  store  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  at  the  store  when  they  came  up  besides  yourself  t— 
A.  The  clerks  were  there  5  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  another 
clerk,  I  think,  was  there.  Mr.  Miller  has  often  stated  to  mo  before  tbat* 
he  was  afraid  for  me  while  I  was  in  there,  that  he  thought  my  life  was 
in  danger  from  those  men. 

Q.  They  did  threaten  you,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir,  they  never  threat- 
ened to  kill  me  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  they  only  swore  me  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  remember  which  one  of  them  proposed  that  f— A. 
No,  sir ;  1  do  not  know  exactly  which  one  proposed  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  rest  of  those  men  besides  'Squire  Hamilton  T— A. 
Mr.  Courtland  Smith,  Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  Mr.  Andrew  Watson. 
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Q.  Where  did  they  live  f — A.  One  in  the  third  ward  and  the  other 
liree  io  the  fourth  ward,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  last  March,  you  said  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  in  the 
atter  part  of  March. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  political  canvass  opened  in  the  parish,  was  it 
not  f — A.  It  is  generally  started  about  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  There  had  been  no  conventions  held  then,  were  there  f — A.  No^ 
sir. 
Q.  ^S'o  candidates  nominated  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  No  clubs  organized? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  the  subject  of  politics  that  day  f — A.  The  parties 
that  approached  me. 
Q.  Which  one  of  the  parties  ! — A.  I  have  named  the  parties  to  you. 
Q.  Did  Courtland  Smith  introduce  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Were  not  they  simply  joking ;  were  they  not  laughing  and  talk- 
ing f — A.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  very  angry — in  the  way  of  their 
speech. 
Q.  There  were  not  any  angry  words  used,  were  there  f — A.  Well,  yes. 
Q.  Who  used  any  angry  words  on  that  occasion  ! — A.  I  believe  that 
Courtland  Smith,  after  I  said  that  I  would  not  vote  the  radical  ticket, 
said  I  was  a  damned  liar ;  that  I  would  vote  it.    It  was  after  they 
svore  me. 
Q.  You  did  vote  the  radical  ticket,  did  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Yon  did  not  think  that  you  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  do  it,  did 
you  f — A.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  making  any  difiference  at  all  if  I  had 
been  sworn  by  a  supreme  judge  to  anything  of  that  kind,  because  I 
would  have  voted  the  radical  ticket  anyhow. 

Q.  If  you  had  taken  an  oath  voluntarily  not  to  vote  it,  you  would 
have  felt  bound  to  keep  your  oath,  would  you  not! — ^A.  No,  sir.  You 
coald  not  administer  an  oath  to  me  to  compel  me  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Q.  You  did  not  regard  it,  then,  as  binding  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  regarded 
it  as  an  attempt  to  make  me  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  not  as  being 
binding  on  me. 

Q.  While  those  men  were  taking  a  drink  you  went  away  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  And  that  is  all  there  was  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  From  that  time  on  to  the  election  did  any  one  say  anything  to  you 
in  the  way  of  making  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
After  that  I  was  not  asked  which  way  I  would  vote. 
Q.  From  March  on  till  the  day  of  election  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  asked  if  those  men  were  not  here  in  the  room  and 
aroand  you — the  men  who  required  you  to  take  that  oath.    State  pre- 
cisely what  men  who  are  in  the  room  now  that  were  there  ? — ^A.  That  is 
the  ouly  gentleman  that  I  know  who  is  here^-'Squire  Hamilton.    I  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  others.    There  are  a  good  many  colored  men 
here.    There  may  have  been  some  colored  men  amongst  them. 

Q  The  presence  of  'Squire  Hamilton  here  has  not  had  any  effect  upon 
your  testimony,  has  it ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  testified  as  freely  as  you  would  have  done  had  he  not 
been  here! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  more  freely,  for  him  to  hear  it.  I  never 
like  to  say  anything  behind  a  man's  back. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  a  little  more  freely  than  you  would  have  d©ne 
had  he  not  have  been  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  not  added  anything 
to  it. 
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Q.  You  have  not  withheld  anything  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  and  have  not  sal 
anything  more  than  I  should  have  said. 

Q.  You  say  that  Dick  Harbor  was  one  of  the  parties  that  were  at  yol 
honse  in  January  when  you  left  and  came  here  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  from  ! — A.  He  is  an  East  Feliciana  man. 

Q.  What  did  he  go  there  to  see  you  about  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  1 
stated  ;  at  least  I  did  not  exactly  comprehend  what  he  was  saying. 

Q.  Your  father  lived  in  East  Feliciana,  did  he  not! — A.  No,  sir;  i 
West  Feliciana.    Dick  Harbor  was  some  relation  of  my  father. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  say  what  he  had  come  there  to  see  yoa  about  ?- 
A.  My  mother  asked  him  what  did  he  want  with  me,  and  he  said,  '*  13 
God,  never  mind,  f  know  what." 

Q.  And  he  said  that  if  you  were  in  the  parish  at  the  end  of  six  dar 
they  would  hang  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  hang  me  to  the  highest  tree. 

Q.  He  was  a  second  cousin  of  your  father  f — A.  I  do  not  know  wheth© 
he  was  a  second  cousin  or  a  third  cousin,  but  there  was  some  relation 
ship. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  Monday  before  the  election  yoa  saw  a  nn© 
ber  of  men  riding  into  town  f — A.  No,  sir ;  riding  out  of  town. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  out  of  town  when  you  saw  them  ? — A.  About 
at  the  outer  edge  of  town,  about  a  mile  from  the  court-house. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Could  you  not  recognize  any  of  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  you  f — A.  At  least  fifty  yards. 

Q.  On  what  road  were  they  f — A.  The  Woodville  road ;  going  up  the 
Woodville  road. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  to  f — A.  Only  by  what  I  learn«I 
from  other  parties — colored  men  who  came  in  and  said  they  saw  them 
afterward. 

Q.  They  did  not  interrupt  you  in  any  way,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir; 
because  1  just  kept  myself  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  They  did  not  stop  at  your  house  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  make  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  may  have  known  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  that  were 
discharged  from  employment  for  voting  the  republican  ticket ;  do  yoa 
recollect  the  names  ? — A.  Some  of  them  I  do. 

Q.  Were  five  of  those  men  from  Dr.  Ball's  place  t — A.  I  believe  so. 
There  was  a  family  of  five  that  stopped  in  the  school-house  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  besides  those  five  men  ? — A.  Yes;  there 
are  one  or  two  from  Billy  Humack's  saw-milL  and  one  from  Deitch*s— 
a  man  that  went  there  from  my  mother's.  The  moment  he  vote<l  and 
returned  home,  they  turned  him  off  and  did  not  let  him  get  inside  of  tbe 
gate. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  anything  except  from  what  be  said,  that  they 
turned  him  off  for  that;  do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge!— A  Of 
my  own  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  by  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  Because  I  heard 
what  the  boys  said  and  his  employers  said,  too. 

Q.  What  did  his  employers  say  f— A.  They  said  they  turned  bimoff 
because  he  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Which  one  of  them  told  yon  that  f ^A.  His  name  is  Aaron  Dietch, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Where  is  that  f — A.  That  is  right  at  my  house. 

Q.  For  what  company  was  this  boy  at  work  f — ^A.  Dietch,  Miller  afl« 
Dietch. 

Q.  And  Mr,  Dietch  told  you  they  tamed  him  off  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  ** 
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UM  him  to  stop  right  at  the  gate,  and  told  him  if  he  was  man  enough 
to  vote  his  own  way  instead  of  tLeir's,  they  would  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him.  Mr.  Dietch  said  he  turned  him  off  for  voting  the 
reimblican  ticket.  He  paid  him  off  right  there  at  the  gate.  He  told  me 
that  Mr.  Dietch  had  said  that  to  him. 

Q.  Who  else  told  you  he  had  turned  his  hands  off  for  voting  the  re- 
publican ticket  ? — A.  No  one  else. 

Q.  Do  yoo  not  know  that  the  men  were  turned  off  from  Ball's  place 
becaaae  tbey  left  their  work  and  went  to  a  meeting  one  day  when  he 
was  eD^i^e4l  in  planting  ¥ — A.  I  live  in  the  upper  part  of  Saint  Francis- 
ville,  and  Or.  Ball's  plantation  is  seven  miles  off. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Dr.  Ball  had  other  men  working  for  him 
who  voted  the  republican  ticket  and  were  not  turned  off  or  interfered 
with  in  any  way  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  All  I  know 
i^  wbat  these  people  said  that  moved  up  there.  There  are  others  who 
are  in  the  city  now  who  were  turned  off.  I  have  seen  some  on  the  levee 
here  to-day  that  Mr.  TurnbuU  turned  off  from  the  coal  yard.  You  can 
have  them  before  the  committee  to  morrow  morning,  if  yon  want  to. 

Q.  Does  not  the  owner  of  that  coal-yard  live  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  f — A. 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Tumbull  anything  more  than  simply  an  agent  there? — A. 
He  is  an  a^eut. 

Q.  It  is  a  Pittsburgh  coal-yard,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  merely 
stating  to  yon  what  I  heard  them  say,  not  what  I  know  myself;  because 
Mr.  Tnrubnll  did  not  tell  me  he  had  turned  them^off  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  common  thing  to  discharge  hands  from  that  coal- 
yard  and  employ  others  f — A.  It  is  done  a  good  many  times,  but  it  is 
something  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with. 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  there  called  French  Jimf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  discharged  at  one  time  and  then 
taken  back  again  f — A.  I  knew  that  he  was  discharged,  but  I  did  not 
know  he  was  taken  back. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  parties  that  were  discharged  for  his  politics  f — 
A.  No^  sir.  He  was  discharged  from  there  seven  or  eight  months  or  a 
year  a^ro.     He  has  made  a  cotton  crop  this  last  year. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election  yon  say  there  was  no  disturbance  of  any 
kind  at  the  polls  f — A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  went  off  quietly  and  peaceably  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  no  fuss,  no  riot,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  at  all  to  interfere  with  their  voting  freely  at 
the  eighth-ward  poll  or  the  twelfth-ward  poll  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  At  the  eighth-ward  poll  and  the  twelfth  ward  they  were  all  re- 
pablican  votes,  were  they  not  f — A.  No,  sir,  not  all ;  but  nearly  all. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  republican  votes  but  one  f — A.  I  believe  at  the 
dghth-ward  poll  there  was  just  one  scratched  ticket,  and  all  the  rest 
were  republican  votes.  In  the  twelfth  ward  there  was  one  democratic 
vote. 

Q.  At  the  first- ward  poll  were  not  the  whites  and  blacks  mingled  to- 
gether outside  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  at  the  first- ward  poll  the  white  voters  did  not  vote  there 
because  of  their  local  offices.  Was  not  that  a  poll  where  they  elected 
their  local  offices  for  the  first  ward  f  The  first  ward  embraced  Saint 
Francisville,  did  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  election  was  there  for  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  and  ward  officers. 

Q.  Did  not  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  in  the  first  ward 
vote  at  the  first- ward  poll  on  account  of  their  local  offices  f— A.  I  do  not 
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kDow  about  that.  N'early  all  the  white  voters  and  the  democrata  voted 
at  the  6rst-ward  poll,  and  all  the  members  ot  the  first- ward  demo- 
cratic clab  of  colored  men  voted  at  the  first- ward  poll. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  citizens  of  the  first  ward  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not  think  that  they  were,  because  there  are  some  colored  democrats  in 
the  twelfth  ward  that  voted  at  the  first- ward  poll.  Tbey  have  no  regu- 
larity in  voting. 

Q,  There  was  no  more  disturbance  at  the  first-ward  poll  than  there 
was  at  the  eighth  ward  or  twelfth  ward,  was  there  ? — A.  No  more  thaa 
rigbt  soon  in  the  morning  there  was  a  little  rush  to  vote,  which  was  s 
violation  of  the  law,  I  believe,  to  rush  up  to  the  polls  and  to  crowd  and 
push  and  scramble. 

Q.  There  was  more  of  a  crowd  in  the  morning,  pressing  ap  to  the 
polls  to  vote,  than  there  was  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  t — A«  60 
I  learned. 

Q.  Had  you  left  there  then  t — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  before  I  came. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  when  you  came,  was  there  any  such  crowd 
about  the  polls  that  prevented  anybody  from  voting! — A.  No,  sir; 
unless  it  was  in  the  way  of  persuasion.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  that, 
persuading  of  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket;  but  that  is  aUoweJ 
to  every  man. 

Q  Were  not  persons  there  persuading  them  to  vote  the  repablicao 
ticket  also  ?— A.  There  were  canvassers  to  hand  tickets  around,  bat  they 
did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  talking. 

Q.  Were  not  the  canvassers  for  the  republican  party  as  anxious  to 
get  votes  as  the  democrats  were,  and  did  they  not  show  as  much  ac- 
tivity !— A.  No,  sir;  not  so  much,  only  by  handing  out  tickets.  They 
did  not  tell  the  man,  you  must  vote  that  ticket,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  two  men  in  jail  charged  with  the  killing  of 
West.  What  two  men  were  those  f — ^A.  I  do' not  remember  their  names 
now. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  they  were  in  jail  there  f — ^A.  It  was  on  the  day 
of  the  election. 

Q.  That  did  not  occasion  any  disturbance,  did  itf — A.  No,  sir;  it  did 
not  cause  auy  disturbance,  only  that  loud  talking  and  hurrahing  anil 
making  fun  of  the  old  woman.  She  commenced  refuting  the  charge 
about  her  husband.  She  said  that  he  came  down  there  to  vote,  and  f;ot 
locked  up ;  and  then  they  all  commenced  hurrahing  and  making  fun  of 
her,  and  that  created  much  excitement. 

Q.  She  commenced  talking,  did  she  not,  in  the  first  place  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Her  husband  had  come  there  to  vote  and  was  arrested  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Tom  West  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  not  commence  talking  loud,  and  say  he  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  killing  of  West,  and  that  West  was  killed  by  some 
other  m»n  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  said  somebody  else  had  killed  him. 

Q.  Did  she  not  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  killed  him  f— A  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  she  not  say  that  Tom  Bice  killed  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  she  said  Tom  Bice  killed  him  was  not  that  that  raised 
the  excitement? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  Governor  Wickliffe  told  them  to 
let  her  alone,  and  let  her  talk,  and  she  would  let  it  all  out  after  a  while. 
She  was  takeu  by  a  bar-keeper  to  get  a  drink,  and  she  was  not  heard  of 
any  more. 

Q.  That  did  not  interfere  with  anybody's  voting,  did  itf — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  voting,  one  way  or  the  other, 
did  itf^A.  It  did  not,  unless  it  drew  the  voters  from  the  polls  to  look 
at  the  excitement  in  the  street. 

Q.  Yoa  were  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  elected  sheriff  of  that  parish, 
were  you  not  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yoa  came  to  qualify  as  sheriff,  did  you  not  have  some  trouble 
about  your  bond! — ^A.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  was  what  I  was 
brought  on  the  stand  for  to  testify,  whether  I  had  trouble  about  my 
bond. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  it  was;  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
what  manner  of  man  you  are. — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  show  that 
up,  whether  any  of  the  charges  made  against  me  were  true  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  question  f — A.  When  I  was 
elected  sheriff  in  1874  I  gave  a  bond.  The  first  bond  I  gave,  almost 
all  my  sureties  were  white  people.  Some  were  ladies,  and  the  balance 
of  them  were  gentlemen.  Mr.  Weber  and  another  gentleman,  who 
looked  over  the  records  in  the  recorder's  oflfice,  and  found  my  bond 
goo<!  for  $G,450,  which  I  presented  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  Oewlitt, 
uud  he  refused  to  approve  the  bond  on  account  of  not  having  a  jurat 
attached  to  it,  and  all  the  sureties  sworn  to  it  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  that  they  wei^e  worth  over  and  above  the  amount,  and  he  said 
my  bond  was  insufficient,  and  he  would  not  approve  it. 

Q.  Who  was  that  clerk  ! — A.  Charles  J.  Hewlitt. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican,  was  he  f — A.  He  was  elected  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket. 

Q.  He  was  elected  as  a  republican,  the  same  as  yon  were,  was  he 
Dot  f— A.  Well,  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  He  was  elected  as  a  republican,  was  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir^  but  he 
had  changed  about  that  time. 

Q.  Had  he  been  sworn  in  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  elected  two  years 
before.  Seeing  how  that  he  intended  to  keep  me  out  of  office,  and  that  he 
went  back  into  the  records  ten  years  to  find  mortgages  against  the  people 
who  were  on  my  bond,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  he  kept  baffling 
along  until  the  thirty  days  allowed  to  qualify  expired,  and  I  came  down 
and  got  re-appointed,  and  gave  another  bond  for  $6,950.  There  was  a 
colored  man  and  a  democrat,  as  they  styled  it,  on  it.  I  suppose  he  has 
been  that  way  for  some  time,  ever  since  he  was  emancipated,  and  went  on 
my  bond  for  $500;  by  the  name  of  Reuben  Ellis,  that  lived  on  the  place 
next  to  John  J.  Barrows.  When  I  presented  my  bond  again  with  the 
jurat  attached  to  it — but  first  I  presented  it  without  a  jurat,  and  then 
^Ir.  A.  J,  Beynolds  signed  the  jurat,  and  the  parish  judge  approved  the 
l)ond,  as  also  did  Mr.  Hogans,  the  president  of  the  police-jury.  Then  I 
took  it  to  Mr.  Hewlitt,  and  he  refused  to  approve  it  again.  Then  1 
employed  Samuel  J.  Powell,  a  lawyer  there,  to  mandamus  the  clerk  of 
tbe  court  and  prosecute  him  for  damages.  He  prepared  the  petition, 
and  I  signed  it,  and  swore  to  it,  and  it  was  filed ;  and  the  day  after- 
ward I  went  down,  when  the  suit  was  to  come  off,  and  found  that  an 
affidavit  had  been  filed  that  I  had  changed  the  figure  on  the  bond  at 
the  name  of  Eeuben  Ellis ;  that  it  was  first  $200— Freeman  Smith  and 
Reuben  Ellis,  both.  Freeman  Smith  found  out  that  it  was  something  a 
little  too  erroneous  for  him  to  do  to  swear  to  an  affidavit  like  that,  and 
lie  backed  out  of  it.  Then  they  had  Ellis's  affidavit,  and  he  stuck  to  it. 
They  carried  it  before  the  court  for  trial.  Before  the  trial  came  off, 
the  bond  was  lost  or  destroyed.  It  was  placed  in  Mr.  Hewlitt's  hands, 
and  he  was  strictly  charged  by  the  judge  of  the  court  to  keep  it  safely; 
but  when  the  trial  came  off,  no  bond  was  ever  produced,  so  the  case  was 
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dismissed  without  trial.    Now,  if  that  is  evidence  that  my  character  is 
bad,  1  want  you  to  show  it  up. 

Q.  Reutien  Ellis  made  affidavit  that  he  had  not  made  his  affidavit 
attached  to  your  bond  as  regards  to  your  property  f — A.  He  made  an 
affidavit  that  I  had  changed  the  figure  from  two  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  That  he  did  not  swear  that  he  was  worth  $500  f — A.  He  did  not 
swear  anything,  but  he  signed  it  for  $500.  His  property  is  worth  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  only  signed  it  for  $200,  and  that  you  had  changed 
it  from  two  to  five  f — A.  That  is  what  his  affidavit  was. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  indictment  found  against  you  on  his  affidavit!^ 
A.  None  at  all.  The  district  attorney  filed  a  bill  of  information.  The 
grand  jury  failed  to  find  it  on  the  evidence. 

Q.  The  district  attorney,  who  is  he  I — A.  O.  Provosto,  or  somethiog 
of  the  kind,  is  his  name. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  republican  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  ever  brought  to  trial  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  f — A.  Last  March. 

Q.  Was  not  the  information  dismissed,  and  your  mandamus  proceed- 
ing, both,  because  the  papers  could  not  be  found  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the 
mandamus  was  not  dismissed  on  that  account.  My  trial  was  dismissed 
because  there  was  no  bond  produced  to  show  any  evidence  of  wh»« 
any  figures  wefe  changed. 

Q.  Did  you  not  dismiss  your  mandamus  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  it! — A.  Mr.  Powell  refused  to  continue  the  suit 
for  forgery  of  the  bond. 

Q.  B^t  your  mandamus  proceeding  against  the  clerk,  what  became  of 
it ! — A.  Mr.  Powell  was  my  lawyer.  I  was  sent  to  Clinton  on  a  chan^ 
of  venue  and  incarcerated  in  prison,  and  they  dismissed  the  suit.  He 
declined  then  to  prosecute  the  case  for  a  mandamus. 

Q.  Your  lawyer  did  tbat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  dismissed  by  the  consent  of  your  lawyer? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir }  I  did  not  do  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  This  clerk  that  had  the  bond  in  his  keeping  was  opposed  to  yon, 
was  he  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  opposed  to  me  in  qualifying  for 
sheriflT. 

Q.  He  prevented  you  from  getting  qualified  in  the  way  you  have 
stated  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  say  he  was  specially  charged  by  the  judge  to  keep  that  bond, 
so  that  it  could  be  produced  at  the  trial  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  anxious  to  try  the  case  when  reached  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  had  the  bond  been  up  to  that  time,  so  far  as  you  know!— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  t — A.  I  think  it  was.  It 
went  out  of  the  judge's  hands  into  his. 

Q.  Did  or  not  the  clerk  state,  when  the  cause  was  reached  for  trial, 
that  he  could  not  find  the  bond  ? — A.  He  said  it  was  lost. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  bond  you 
were  unable  to  try  the  cause;  and  not  only  that,  but  were  defrauded 
out  of  the  office  of  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  account  of  his  putting  the  bond  out  of  the  way,  you  were 
not  only  unable  to  show  your  innocence,  but  also  unable  to  get  the  office! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  he  still  clerk  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  do  not  believe  any  clerk  has 
qaallfied  since  that. 

Q.  Then  was  it  or  not  the  reason  that  the  mandamus  failed  that,  the 
bond  having  been  lost,  you  had  no  claim  to  the  office  f — A.  Nothing  to 
show  that  I  had  given  a  bond  for  the  office  and  the  mandamus  had  to 
be  dismissed. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  all  that  took  place  you  were  at  Clinton,  in  East  Feliciana  f 
—A.  No,  sir ;  not  when  all  that  took  place. 

Q.  When  it  was  dismissed  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Saint  Francisville  when  it  was  dismissed;  the  manda- 
mus proceeding  ? — A.  The  losing  of  the  board  dismissed  the  manda- 
Bins. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Saint  Francisville  when  the  mandamus  was  dis- 
missed ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  must  have  been  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  were  over  at  Clinton  in 
prison  on  a  change  of  venue  f  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  have  been  at  both  places,  could  you  ? — A.  But 
I  never  dismissed  the  mandamus;  it  was  dismissed  by  the  losing  of  that 
bond. 

Q.  Ellis  always  stuck  to  it  that  he  had  not  put  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars on  that  bond,  but  only  two  hundred,  did  he  not  f — A.  He  was  not 
qnestioned  on  that,  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  He  has  never  taken  it  back  so  far  as  you  know,  has  he  f — A.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  make  him  take  it  back  one  way  or  the  other. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  :  ^ 

Q-  Were  you  or  not  anxious  to  try  that  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  raise  any  of  the  figures  on  the  bond  or  alter 
it  in  any  way  whatever  ? — A.  None  at  all ;  it  was  put  on  by  the  gentle- 
man, not  by  ray  own  handwriting,  but  by  the  handwriting  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  witness  for  me  in  the  case  and  who  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not,  when  that  case  was  called  for  trial,  have  your  wit- 
nesses ready  to  prove  the  faets  on  which  you  stood  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  or  was  not  the  only  reason  there  was  no  trial  the  fact 
that  the  clerk  who  had  the  custody  of  the  bond  failed  to  produce  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBEKT  J.  HEWLETT. 

BoBERT  J.  Hewlett,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Sixty-seven  years  5  am  in  my  sixty-eighth 
now  within  a  month. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  been  in  office  in  West  Feliciana! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  offices  have  you  held  there  ! — A.  I  have  held  two  or  three 
petty  offices  there. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  held  the  office  of  police  juror  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  or  liot  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  West  Feliciana  ! — A. 
Te8,8ir. 

Q.  To  what  amount  do  you  own  real  estate  ! — A.  My  real  estate  cost 
me  about  twenty-five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  I  own  four  or  five  lots 
and  a  couple  of  horses. 
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Q.  State  bow  long  you  have  owned  that  property  t — A.  I  purchased 
that  property  in  1857,  and  in  1866  I  purchased  the  last  piece  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  a  freeman  in  1857  ! — A.  I  was  a  freeman  from  the 
year  1858. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  you  freed  f — A,  I  was  willed  freed ;  in  the  first 
place  my  owners  willed  me  free. 

Q.  By  whose  will  were  you  freed  ? — A.  The  will  of  a  widow  lady, 
Mrs.  James  New. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  compelled  to  resign  your  position 
on  the  police  jury ;  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  in  what  way,  and  when  f — A 
I  disremember  the  mouth  exactly,  but  it  was  some  time  in  1875  that  Dr. 
Dedrick  was  appointed  as  a  committee  to  request  me  and  three  others 
to  resign.  That  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Van  Trump,  Hobert 
Hewlett,  and  Julius  Green. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  request  f — A.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  observed  that  a  portion  of  the  committee  was  incompetent, 
and  that  he  was  requested  to  ask  those  four  members  to  resign.  They 
had  some  written  papers  there  that  they  brought  with  them,  and  they 
read  one  of  them.    They  had  some  four  or  five  of  those  papers. 

Q.  When  those  men  came  to  you  and  requested  you  to  resign,  were 
they  armed  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  they  armed! — A.  They  had  pistols  that  ap- 
peared to  be  pretty  large  ones.  I  did  not  see  the  upper  part  of  them, 
but  I  could  see  about  six  inches  of  the  muzzles  below  their  coattails. 

Q.  Did  they  have  anything  else  in  the  way  of  arms  f — A.  I  did  not 
see  anything  else  in  the  way  of  arms. 

Q.  St&te  whether  the  arms  that  they  had  on  their  persons  had  any 
influence  on  you  as  to  whether  you  should  resign  f — A.  It  did  have  a 
great  effect  on  my  feelings  about  that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  intimidated  and  had  to  resign  in 
that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  considered  it  a  great  intimidation. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  they  requested  you  to  resign, 
they  made  any  particular  or  definite  charge  of  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  police  jury  or  any  member  of  it  in  any  way — any  improper  con- 
conduct  whatever  ? — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  the  chairman  observed 
when  he  came  in,  that  this  present  police  jury  was  totally  incompeteDt, 
and  that  it  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  his  constituents  that  those 
four  should  be  removed. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  police  jury  of  which  you  were  a  member 
reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  from  what  it  had  previously  been.— A  It 
did. 

Q.  How  much  on  the  dollar! — A.  We  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  taxes  to  what  it  was  before  we  came  into  office  as  a  police  jury. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  change  t — ^A.  1  forget  now. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  five  mills  on  the  dollar  ? — ^A,  It  was  five  mills,  I 
think ;  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Had  they  or  not  elected  a  democrat  as  a  parish  treasurer  pievioas 
to  this  request  being  made  of  you  to  resign  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Who  was  that  f — A.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fisher. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  had  elected  a  secretary  who  was  a  dem- 
ocrat— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f — A.  Mr.  J.  Hunter  Collins,  jr.,  was  his  name. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  police  jury  had  elected  a  parish  phji' 
cian  who  was  a  democrat  before  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  was  thatt-^A.  Mr,  Lewis  McCrandel. 
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Q.  By  what  majority  were  you  elected  ? — A.  I  was  not  elected. 
Q.  You  were  appointed  by  the  governor  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  to  fill  a  vacancy  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  ever  was  on  the  part  of  this  police 
jnry  to  which  you  belonged,  or  whether  you  ever  heard  of,  any  dinhon^ 
esty  or  improper  conduct  in  office  on  their  part. — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did 
hear  of  any  dishonesty.    1  do  not  believe  they  were  ever  accused  of  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  your  parish  there  were  previous  to  the 
last  election  companies  of  armed  men  called  bulldozers. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhatdo  you  know  about  that! — A.  They  have  been  creating  a 
gootl  deal  of  disturbance  for  some  time  in  our  parish,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  belonged  to  those  organiza- 
tions!—A.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them.  I  cannot  think  of  their  names. 
I  know  a  dozen  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  I  can  call  several  names,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  as  many  as  I  really  know. 

Q.  Call  what  names  you  remember  at  this  moment. — A.  Charles  Bar- 
row for  one,  John  J.  Barrow  for  another,  Courtland  Smith  for  another, 
Robert  Wilson  for  another,  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hamilton's  son,  Mr.  Calhoun  Hamilton  for  another,  Mr.  John  W. 
Smith  for  another,  Mr.  George  Downs,  and  Joseph  Downs.  I  cannot 
think  of  all  of  them.  1  know  a  whole  cow-pen  lull  of  them  if  I  could 
think  of  their  names. 

Q.  What  was  their  conduct! — A.  Sometimes  they  would  come  into 

town  and  get  to  drinking  and  be  very  boisterous,  cursing  and  swearing, 

threatening,  and  cutting  up  a  great  deal  very  ungentlemanly  mauners. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  about  at 

nigbt  armed. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  outrages  were  committed  by  them  upon  col- 
ored republicans. — A.  There  have  been  frequent  outrages  committed 
there  at  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  outrages  on  the  colored  people  as  t6 
their  voting  as  they  wished  to! — A.  They  have  been  threatening  them 
there  for  the  last  eighteen  months  about  voting  the  republican  ticket, 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  vote  it. 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  They  said  if  they  should  vote  they  would  have  to 
leave  their  places;  that  they  were  all  the  protection  that  they  had,  and 
they  would  not  furnish  them  land  to  work  on  if  they  would  not  vote  for 
them  for  offices.  They  said  they  would  rather  sui)port  these  damned 
carpet-baggers  than  their  own  people  that  they  knew. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  vote  on  election-day  ! — A.  At  the  first-ward  poll  at 
Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  given  any  message  to  carry  to  any 
one,  as  to  what  the  eflfect  of  their  testifying  before  the  returningboard 
would  be — from  C.  M.  Barrow  to  Mr.  Armistead. — ^A.  That  comes  under 
a  different  head.  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Barrow  on  the  6th  of 
November.  I  was  moving  a  man.  I  am  a  drayman  by  occupation  when 
lam  at  home,  and  I  was  moving  a  man  from  under  the  hill  up  to  Saint 
I^ncisville,  in  the  first  ward.  Charles  Barrow  and  John  J.  Barrow 
were  riding  out.  John  J.  Barrow  went  ahead  for  a  few  paces,  and 
Charles  halted ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Barrow  says  to  me,  "  Who  are  you 
moving r  I  said,  "Mr.  Lop^z.''  Said  he,  **Mr.  Lopez;  is  he  moving 
again  T  I  told  him  it  was  not  Mr.  Lopez,  it  was  Mr.  Lop^z.  Said  he, 
"What  has  become  of  Joseph  Armistead!"  Said  I,  "  I  believe  he  is  in 
the  city."  Said  he,  "  Isn't  he  coming  back  here  again  f  I  said  that  I 
expected  he  wonld  be  back  in  a  lew  days.    Said  he,  "  Well,  none  of  that 
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crowd  shall  ever  exercise  any  authority  here  again  any  more.''  Said  I, 
"  Mr.  Barrow,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  am  not  any  ofiScer.  I 
have  not  any  office  and  do  not  want  any."  He  says,  "  By  God,  they 
have  counted  us  out,  and  none  of  that  crowd  shall  exercise  any  authority 
here  any  more."  Said  I,  "  Well,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
and  drove  off. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Armistead  ! — ^A.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature  here  four  sessions. 

Q.  From  that  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  on  the  6th  of  November? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  before  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the 
6th  of  November,  I  believe — no,  sir,  there  is  a  mistake  there;  it  was  not 
before  the  election.  It  was  since  the  election.  It  must  have  been  the 
6th  of  December.  I  know  it  was  the  6th  of  the  month,  and  it  was  since 
the  election. 

Q.  Armistead  was  down  here,  was  he? — A.  Armistead  was  down  here. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  returuing-board  down  here  made  its  returu,  waa 
it  ? — A.  He  observed  that  *'  tbe.v  have  counted  us  out." 

Q.  Meaning  his  i^arty  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Armistead  should  not  exercise  any  more  power  there! — 
A.  He  said  none  of  that  crowd. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  returniug-board  here  had  made  their  decision  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  alter  that. 

Q.  Wlien  were  you  appointed  to  the  office  of  police-juryman  ? — ^A.  I 
think  it  was  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1874. 

Q.  Tbis  was  in  the  spring  of  1875  that  Dr.  Dedrick  waited  on  you  and 
asked  you  to  resign  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  bid  he  read  over  the  resolutions  that  had  been  adopted  at  the 
meeti'ijg  ? — A.  He  did  not.  He  said  he  had  them  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  excited.  He  reached  his  hand  up  to  his  side 
pocket,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  if  he  had  a  chill. 

Q.  Is  not  he  a  nervous  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was.  I  never 
noticed  him  that  much  before. 

Q.  When  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  breast  pocket  his  hand  was  shak- 
ing!— A.  Yes,  as  if  he  had  a  chill. 

Q.  That  might  have  been  from  the  faet  that  he  was  a  nervous  man, 
and  easily  excited  an>how.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  do 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  a  sort  of  stoppage  in  his  speech,  has  he  not? — A.  He  does 
talk  in  a  kind  of  double  voice  once  in  awhile.  He  has  a  kind  of  catch 
in  his  voice. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  stammering,  exactly,  but  rather  a  stoppage  in  his  speech  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  from  nervousness  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  what  it  was  from. 

Q.  Does  not  that  appear  to  be  what  it  is  from  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  court-house  when  he  came  in  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage to  you  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  called  meeting  that  day. 

Q.  What  had  you  called  the  meeting  for? — A.  We  had  called  the 
meeting  to  appoint  overseers  for  the  roads. 

Q.  Supervisors  of  the  roads? — A.  Yes,  sir;  overseers  of  tie  different 
roads. 

Q.  And  to  apportion  among  them  the  highways  that  they  were  to  take 
charge  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  many  of  the  people  come  in  there  for  that  ? — ^A.  We  had 
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a  regalar  meeting  for  that  bat  they  did  not  come,  and  if  that  was  not 
the  day  that  they  had  appointed  to  come  in  for  that  parpose. 

Q.  Had  not  yon  sent  out  requests  for  a  good  many  of  them  to  come 
in  that  day  for  that  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  had  advertised  it 
at  the  regular  meeting,  bnt  they  did  not  come. 

Q.  This  was  a  call^  meeting  for  that  parpose  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  You  sent  oat  notices  for  those  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  come 
in  and  ascertain  what  road-districts  they  were  appointed  for? — ^A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  a  great  many  people  come  in  there  on  account  of  this 
road  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  several  came. 

Q.  Who  came  in  with  Dr.  Dedrick,  to  deliver  this  request  for  your 
lefflgnation  ?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  who  it  was  came  in  with  them,  but 
there  was  in  the  court-house  that  day,  it  seems  to  me,  about  sixty  or 
eighty  men,  particularly  young  men  from  the  country. 

Q.  How  many  came  in  there  with  Dr.  Dedrick  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
bow  many  came  in  with  him,  because  they  just  came  in  and  sat  down 
on  the  benches  around  the  room. 

Q.  Did  any  person  say  anything  to  you  about  resigning  except  Dr. 
Dedrick  ? — A.  Nobody  but  him. 

Q.  Did  not  he  tell  yon  that  he  was  delivering  you  a  message  from  the 
taxpayers'  meeting  that  had  been  held,  and  that  he  had  been  appointed 
to  make  this  request  of  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  appointed  by 
a  committee. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  it  was  a  committee  from  the  tax-payers'  meet- 
ing?—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  tax-payers 
on  the  subject  of  their  parish  officers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  meeting  held  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Before  Dr.  Dedrick  came  there  did  you  not  know  that  there  was 
a  meeting  held,  at  which  there  were  resolutions  passed  and  a  committee 
a^)oiDted  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  parish? — ^A.  There  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  book  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish ; 
that  is,  the  treasurer's  book ;  I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  that 
laeeting  to  look  into  the  receipts  and  ex|)euditures  of  the  parish  and 
the  levying  of  taxes,  to  see  how  business  was  conducted  ? — A.  There 
vas  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  Dr.  Dedrick  tell  you  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that 
meeting  had  directed  him,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  make  this 
request  for  the  resignation  of  the  four  members  named? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not  put  that  in  that  I  heard. 
Q.  He  told  you  that  he  had  the  resolutions,  however? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  say  what  they  contained  ? — A.  He  did  cot ;  he  said  he  had 
the  resolutions,  and  that  they  were  sent  by  the  parties  to  request  us  to 
refflgc. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  indictment  pending  at  that  time  against  a  part 
of  the  police  jury,  for  misappropriating  public  funds  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  not  Julius  Green  k)een  indicted  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  there  had  been 
some  trouble  there  about  voting  some  money  to  a  member  that  was  in 
prison,  some  thirty-five  dollars,  for  his  time. 

Q.  Was  not  that  one  charge  against  the  board,  that  they  had  voted 
money  to  a  man  that  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  board  ? — ^A.  That 
▼as  done  before  I  was  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of  1874,  were  you  not? — ^A. 
Ies,Bir. 
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Q.  You  resigned  when  ? — A.  Some  time  in  1875. 

Q.  What  time  in  1875? — A.  I  forgot  now. 

Q.  Wa8  it  not  in  the  spring  of  1875  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
the  spring. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  member  only  abont  six  months  t — A.  Only  aboak 
six  months. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  yon  have  in  that  six  months  f — A.  I  think, 
that  one  would  have  made  abont  seven  meetings.  We  had  one  the  first 
Monday  in  every  month,  and  once  in  a  while  a  called  meeting.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was  more  than  one  called  meeting. 

Q.  Did  the  law  require  you  to  meet  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  ?~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  held  how  many  extra  meetings  t — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  two  during  my  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  sit  at  one  meeting ;  did  you  sit  the  week  out  ?— 
A.  Three  hours  is  all  the  time  we  consumed. 

Q.  When  you  met,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  how  many  days 
did  you  remain  in  session  ! — A.  Only  that  one  day,  and  for  three  hours. 
That  would  complete  the  business  we  had  in  any  one  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  hours ;  sometimes  it  was  a  little  longer,  sometimes  not 
so  long. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  law  allow  you  to  sit? — A.  It  did  not  limit  the 
time;  it  did  not  say  that  we  should  sit  any  more  than  that  day. 

Q.  At  what  session  was  it  you  fixed  the  taxes  for  the  year  1875  !— A 
I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  resign  before  the  taxes  were  levied  for  1875  ? — A.  Yea, 
sir.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  levying  of  the  taxes  for 
that  year. 

Q.  When  did  you  levy  the  taxes  for  1874? — ^A.  That  must  have  been 
in  1875  for  1874. 

Q.  You  could  not  levy  the  taxes  for  1874  in  the  year  1875  T — ^A.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  it  was  done. 

Q.  Was  not  this  the  way  of  it:  were  not  the  taxes  for  1874  levied 
before  you  were  appointed,  and  that  you  resigned  before  the  levying  of 
the  tax  for  1875! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  was  the  way  of  \L 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  board  at  all  when  the  taxes  were  levied  for 
any  year,  were  you  f — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was. 

Q.  Did  not  you  levy  your  taxes  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  for 
that  year — say  at  the  Mayor  June  session! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it 
started  the  15th  of  May. 

Q.  You  resigned  before  that  time,  did  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  on  the  board  in  the  fall ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  on  the  board  at  all  when  the  taxes  were 
levied  for  the  year  1874  and  the  year  1875  ! — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
did  vote  for  the  levy  of  taxes,  and  the  averaging  of  the  sheriff's  fees,  and 
ail  the  expenses  of  the  parish,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were  on  there, 
before  we  resigned. 

Q.  If  you  think  you  did,  how  much  did  you  make  the  tax  for  1875; 
how  much  on  the  $100  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  j  I  have  been  so  bothered 
and  so  upset  that  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Could  you  fix  the  amount!  Suppose  that  the  taxable  property 
in  the  parish  amounted  to  $100,000,  and  you  wanted  to  raise  $9,000 
taxes,  could  you  tell  how  much  you  would  have  to  levy  on  the  $100  to 
raise  it f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that  I  could. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  per  cent,  on  the  $100  you  would  have  to 
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levy  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  always  left  that  for  the  more  experienced 
partof  thejnry. 

Q.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  raise  $21,000  for  your  year's  expenses, 
vbat  member  of  the  board  cOuld  take  the  amount  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  parish  and  fix  the  rate  that  would  raise  the  $21,000 1 — 
A.  While  we  had  a  full  board  we  had  two  or  three  members  that  were 
capable  of  that. 

Q-  Could  any  one  of  the  four  that  were  asked  to  resign  have  done  it  f — 
A-  I  think  3Ir.  Hamilton  could  have  done  it,  and  Mr.  Van  Trump  could 
have  done  it,  and  I  believe  the  president  could  have  done  it. 
Q.  Who  was  the  president  ! — A.  C.  W.  Gibbous. 
Q.  Could  Julius  Green  do  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  could  not  have  done  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  two  who  were  requested  to  resign— do  yon  think  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Vhu  Trump  could  have  fixed  the  rate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  you  and  Julius  Green  could  not  ? — A.  We  could  not. 
Q.  VVbil  •  you  were  on  the  board  did  you  appoint  a  parish  attorney  f — 
A.  No.  sir;  lie  was  already  there. 
Q.  Who  was  the  parish^attorney  f — A.  W.  W.  Leake. 
Q.  When  was  Mr.  Lucien  appoinU»d  parish  attorney? — A.  He  was 
appointed  parish  attorney  in  1873, 1  think.    I  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  police  jury  then. 

Q.  That  WHS  before  the  time  when  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whs  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  board  at  that  time?— A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  Mr.  Green  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  came  on  after  that. 
Q.  You  were  there  long  enough,  were  you  not,  to  know  that  the  office 
of  iK)liee  juryman  was  a  very  responsible  and  important  office  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  qualified  to  till  it? — A.  1  do  not  say  any- 
thing great  about  niy  qualifications;  I  only  wanted  to  act  the  part  of  an 
liouest  uian  while  1  was  there.  I  would  not  raise  taxes  any  higher  than 
tbey  should  be  raised,  because  lam  a  tax-payer  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  had  the  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  police  jury  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  no ;  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
am  a  scholar;  I  aui  not  scholar  enough  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Charles  Green  had  enough  information  and  ability 
to  do  that? — A.  I  do  not  know;  he  aj)peared  to  get  along  pretty  well 
at  it.  1  do  not  think  he  had  any  more  than  I  had. 
Q.  You  can  read  writing,  can  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  little. 
Q.  He  could  not  read  writing  at  all,  could  he? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  or  not.  He  has  some  little  learning,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  I  have  never  seen  him  reading  any  writing  or  writing 
any. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Weber  attend  to  a  good  deal  of  the  business  for  you 
while  you  were  acting  as  a  police  jury  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  a  secretary 
that  did  all  our  writing  and  posted  everything. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Weber  always  attend  the  meetings  of  the  police 
jury  T — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  transacted  any  business  without  his 
being  present? — A.  I  recollect  he  was  there  once  or  twice  when  the 
board  met,  him  and  others ;  there  were  several  others  in  there  as  well 
as  he  was  at  the  transactions  of  the  police  jury.  Some  of  them  came  in 
for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.  Some  of  them  would  want  bills 
approved. 
Q.  You  say  that  there  were  armed  men  riding  through  the  parish 
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making  threats  against  the  people.  Did  yoa  ever  see  any  of  them  rid- 
ing through  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  them  sometimes 
every  day,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  once  a  week. 

Q.  Where  would  you  see  them  ? — A.  L  would  see  them  riding  the 
streets. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  Saint  Francisville  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
country  too. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  frighten  you  I — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  class. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  make  any  threats  against  anybody  else  f 
— A.  I  have  heard  them  cursing  the  people. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  cursing? — A.  The  colored  men. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  cursing  the  colored  ment — A.  I  have  heard 
several  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  I  have  heanl  them  cursing  them  and 
threatening  them.  Two  of  them  ran  Julius  Green  from  under  the  hill' 
up  onto  the  hill,  to  Mr.  Gardrin's  store,  and  he  ran  in  there  and  hid. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  it  from  Julius  Green 
and  others.    I  have  seen  the  Downs  boys  running  after  men  there. 

Q.  What  were  they  running aft^r  them  fort — A.  They  were  in  liqaor 
and  did  not  care  what. 

Q.  They  were  drunken  rowdies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  running  after  them  about  politics t — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  say  that  they  were. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  political  in  that! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  just 
a  bad  set  of  boys. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  molested  you  about  your  voting  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  They  never  made  any  threats  against  yon  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  have 
always  known  how  I  voted  ever  since  I  started  to  vote. 

Q.  They  have  known  your  politics  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nobody  molested  you  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election  you  voted  in  the  first  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  interfered  with  you  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  People  voted  there  as  they  pleased,  did  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  a  very  quiet  election  there  in  that  ward. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  earn  the  property  you  have,  or  was  it  given  to  you  I— A 
I  paid  for  the  first  portion  of  it  twice. 

Q.  How  was  that  ? — A.  There  were  two  wills  made,  and  the  last  one 
held  good. 

Q.  You  paid  the  claimants  under  the  first  will,  did  you  t — ^A.  I  paid 
for  the  property  in  the  first  place  out  of  my  own  earnings,  but  I  boagbt 
by  the  consent  of  my  owner,  and  she  told  me  that  she  would  make  it 
over  to  me  during  my  life-time,  and  tailed  to  do  it  Then  after  her  death 
there  were  two  administrators  appointed,  and  it  was  willed  away  to 
their  heirs. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  you  paid  those  heirs  for  itt — A.  It  was  sold 
at  public  sale  and  I  bought  it  again. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  to  reaS  and  write  t — A.  I  cannot  write  moch, 
but  I  have  been  reading  thirty  years  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  read  while  you  were  a  slave  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  others  being  before  your  police-jury  while  in  session 
besides  Mr.  Weber ;  who  were  in  there  besides  him  t — A.  There  were 
generally  gentlemen  that  came  into  the  police-jury  at  every  meeting, 
more  or  less ;  sometimes  there  would  be  a  dozen  and  sometimes  not  so 
many. 
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Q.  Upon  what  business  f — A.  They  would  want  to  get  some  bills  ap- 
proved, or  something  to  that  amount. 

Q.  Name  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
police-jury  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bills  approved. — A.  I  can  name 
several.  Mr.  Powell  came  in  there  once  or  twice  to  have  some  bills  ap- 
proved, and  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  hardware  merchant,  came  in  there  to  get 
bills  approved.  All  that  had  any  claims  on  the  parish  would  present 
their  bills  at  the  regular  session  for  approval. 

Q.  Tou  say  one  class  of  bull-dozers  did  not  threaten  you.  What  class 
did  threaten  you,  or  were  you  not  threatened  at  all  ¥ — A.  I  was  not  only 
threatened,  but  I  was  struck  by  a  gentleman  about  the  20th  of  October 
for  hauling  some  freight  that  came  up  from  New  Orleans  that  had  the 
name  on  one  box,  "  Mrs.  A.  Weber,''  and  "J.  A.  Ganndin"  on  the  other. 
They  came  to  two  different  merchants.  The  gentlemen  that  received 
for  both  those  merchants,  each  of  them,  had  a  bill  for  the  box ;  one  had 
one  box,  and  the  other  had  the  other  box.  One  was  consigned  to  Mr. 
Irwin,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  White.  I  have  been  doing  their  hauling  for 
Hix  or  seven  years,  and  these  gentlemen,  the  receivers,  told  me  there  was 
a  box  there  for  Mrs.  A.  Weber,  and  a  box  for  Mr.  Ganndrin.  Both  the 
boxes  of  freight  were  delivered  to  me,  and  it  appeared  that  its  coming 
there  created,  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  I  did  not  know  what  for.  It 
was  from  the  Pargourd.  She  was  very  late  that  day ;  behind  time  four 
or  five  hours.  They  delivered  me  the  freight  on  the  wharf-boat,  and  I 
had  to  use  the  trucks  to  get  it  up  hill ;  the  river  was  very  low.  There 
is  a  wing  that  hitches  on  to  the  big  stage  that  I  had  to  use  to  get  the 
boxes  out,  and  while  1  was  getting  that  fixed  there  was  a  great  consul- 
tation over  the  boxes.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  what  they  were. 
They  were  old  boxes  about  six  feet  long.  They  were  stamping  on  them, 
and  weighing  them,  and  turning  them  over,  and  then  went  down  alone, 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  and  finally  I  got  permission  to  take  the 
freight  out.  While  I  was  fixing  the  place  to  use  the  trucks  Mr.  White, 
a  constable  in  town,  was  sitting  there.  The  gentleman  that  received 
Mrs.  Weber's  freight  said,  <<  I  expect  we  are  going  to  have  a  militia 
here.^'  Mr.  White  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  he  said, 
'*If  any  one  of  them  uses  one  of  them  things  and  can  get  out  of  here 
without  being  killed,  God  damn  my  soul,"  and  he  came  at  me  and  struck 
me  right  along  side  of  the  head  with  his  revolver,  and  kicked  me  in  the 
stomach.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  White,  what  do  you  hit  me  for  f "  and  he 
did  not  say  a  word  to  me.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  afterwards,  and  he 
said,  '^God  damn  you,  you  are  as  big  a  thief  as  the  balance  of  them.'' 
I  said  to  him,  *^  Well,  Mr.  White,  I  have  not  done  anything  to  you,"  and 
he  said,  *»  Well,  by  God,  I've  got  enough  of  your  lip,  Bob."  That  has 
something  to  do  with  politics — ^looks  to  me  as  if  it  might  have. 
By  Senator  MoDonald  : 

Q.  Which  Hamilton  was  it  that  was  on  the  police-jury  t — A.  That  is 
the  gentleman  sitting  right  by  you — Squire  Hamilton. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  CARTER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

Sainiuel  Carter  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Twenty-five  years  old. 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  Isaac  Mitchell 
and  Gilbert  Carter. — A.  I  know  about  Gilbert  Carter.  Monday  they 
killed  Gilbert  Carter,  and  I  was  out  I  heard  the  shooting,  and  got  out 
and  went  into  the  woods.  They  was  coming  from  there.  I  seen  the  men 
coming,  and  Charley  Barrow,  when  they  killed  Gilbert  Carter. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  who  was  there  and  what  they  did. — A.  I 
knew  no  person  but  Mat.  Gilmore,  Willie  Gilmore,  Robert  Wilson,  and 
Courtney  Smith.  Then  they  passed  oar  place  and  went  to  John  Bicb- 
ardson's  house,  and  went  to  searching  in  there  for  papers,  bat  found 
none;  then  they  went  out  and  went  home,  or  went  somewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed — the  place  on  which 
he  was  killed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it! — A.  Bight  at  Charley  Barrow's  pasture  gate. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  body  f — A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  next  day  there 
was  so  much  stir  that  I  had  to  leave.  They  said  they  were  going  to  get 
in  there  and  kill  every  one  of  us,  and  I  left  and  came  down  the  river. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  it  you  saw  them! — ^A.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  time,  though  when  they  came  there  it  must  have  been  near 
daylight,  because  I  hurried  right  along. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  where  Gilbert  Carter  was  supiK>sed  to  have 
been  killed  that  you  saw  them  ! — A.  About  two  miles — a  little  over. 

Q.  Were  they  not  going  on  the  road  from  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  how  many  j  there  was 
plenty  of  them  there. 

Q.  How  were  they  riding  ! — A.  Biding  two  deep. 

Q.  Horseback  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  horseback. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  j  and  if  so,  how  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  shot- 
guns, pistols,  &c. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not  disguised! — A.  No;  they  were  not  disguised 
when  I  saw  them  going  along  the  road. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  Carter's  murder;  how  soon  after  that!— A 
I  heard  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  the  colored  people 
being  intimidated  by  threats  or  otherwise  before  the  last  election ! — A.  Of 
course  they  were;  certainly  they  were;  because  they  said  that  Charley 
Barrow  said  that  all  that  didn't  vote  the  democratic  ticket  had  to  leave. 

Q.  Charley  Barrow  told  yon  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  it  in  his  dab, 
over  and  over. 

Q.  In  where  ! — ^A.  In  his  club  meeting. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  in  his  club  meeting. — ^A.  He  said  if  we  did  not 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  that  we  had  to  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  threats  on  any  other  occasion  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  other  time  see  these  bull-dozers  riding  about  f— A. 
Of  course ;  they  always  rode  before  that. 
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Q.  "WTiat  time  was  it — day  or  night  t — A.  Generally  in  the  night;  they 
rode  all  the  time,  days  and  nights  both. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the  colored  people  as  to 
their  voting  as  they  wanted  to  ? — A.  They  thoaght  if  they  didn't  vote 
the  way  they  did  they  would  all  be  killed;  and  so,  I  suppose,  they  voted 
the  way  they  did.  I  believe  I  would  leave  home  before  I  would  vote 
the  way  they  did. 

Q.  I>id  yon  or  not  leave  the  parish  on  account  of  the  fear  of  harm 
to  yourself  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  reason  for  you  to  have  any  fear,  except  that 
yoa  are  a  republican  t — ^A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  t — A.  I  was  in  Saint 
James  Parish. 

Q.  W^hereabonts  is  that  1 — A.  Up  the  river  h(\f e. 

Q-  How  far  from  here  t — A.  I  don't  know  how  far  from  here. 

Q.  Have  you  been  living  in  Saint  James  Parish  since  t — A.  No,  sir; 
I  went  home  after  the  election. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  home  since  the  election  t — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Wheu  you  left  home  when  Carter  was  killed,  did  you  go  back  any 
more  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  back. 

Q.  When  T— -A.  I  went  back,  I  believe,  the  2d  of  August. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  when  you  went  back  ? — A.  I  staid 
there — I  don't  know  ;  about  a  month  or  so. 

Q.  When  was  Carter  killed! — ^A.  In  July  some  time. 

Q.  Did  you  sny  they  went  to  Richardson's  house  and  searched  for 
papers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  they  said. 

Q.  What  papers  were  they  looking  for,  did  you  understand  f — ^A.  I 
don't  know  what  papers;  they  said  they  were  looking  for  papers. 

Q.  Didn't  they  charge  that  there  was  a  secret  club  formed  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  that  Carter  was  a  member  of  hi — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  kill  the  white  people,  was  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what 
they  were  charged  with. 

Q.  1 1  was  on  that  charge  that  Carter  was  arrested,  was  it,  or  captured  t 
— ^A.  I  don't  know ;  that  is  what  they  said  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  he  was  killed  trying  to  make  his  escape 
from  them  after  they  had  captured  himf— A.  That  is  what  I  understand; 
of  coarse  I  don't  know ;  I  understood  it  that  way. 

Q.  That  he  was  running,  trying  to  got  away  from  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Trying  to  escape  from  them  after  he  was  captured  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  what  I  learned. 

Q.  And  some  shot  him  while  he  was  running? — A.  That  is  what  I 
learned ;  not  that  I  seen  it. 

Q.  And  they  were  trying  to  find  out  what  there  was  about  the  secret 
club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  they  were  hunting  the  house  for ;  for  papers 
there  to  find  evidence  of  that  club  ? — A.  1  don't  know  what  for,  but  they 
went  and  searc^d. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 
Q.  Did  you  see  men  before  the  election  wearing  badges  with  "298"  on 
them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  WILLIAMS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

Charles  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  I  live  up  in  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Bred  and  bom  there. 

Q.  Lived  there  all  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Fifty-one  years  old. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  in  West  Feliciana  prior  to  the  last 
election. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  reference  to  men  called  bull-dozers  in  that 
parish  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  know  they  got  after  me  once. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  about  them. — A.  I  went  to  Bayoa  Sara  on  a  wagon 
about  a  week  before  the  election ;  and  me  and  my  wife  and  my  sister, 
and  we  were  about  two  hours  in  the  night,  and  got  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  home,  and  I  heard  some  persons  holloaing  ahead  of  me ;  it 
was  a  young  man  that  lives  on  the  place.  The  old  lady  had  sent  him 
to  me,  and  I  answered,  and  then  I  was  about  on  the  hill ;  and  where  I 
turned  out  of  the  road  I  saw  five  men  coming  up  behind  the  wagon,  and 
one  of  them  run  right  at  me  and  made  a  grab  at  me,  and  I  jumped  oat 
of  the  wagon  and  went  right  down  the  bluff.  They  rode  after'me;  I 
dodged  tbem  all  and  went  off  through  the  field  across  into  a  white 
neighbor's  house,  and  they  says,  "  Charley,  I  don't  want  you  to  stay  in 
here ;  they  will  come  in  here  and  frighten  us."  So  I  goes  away  and  goes 
home.  My  sister  was  on  a  man's  place  near  there  and  she  went  home, 
and  then  my  wife  was  behind,  alone  in  the  wagon,  and  I  went  to  her 
and  met  the  wagon,  and  I  got  the  wagon  to  the  house,  and  went  into  the 
house  and  told  them  what  the  difficulty  was.    I  seed  only  five  of  them. 

Then,  after  this  election  was  on  Tuesday,  on  Thursday  evening  I  left 
home  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  the  sun,  and  went  to  the  plan- 
tation.   There  was  living  there  four  boys,  and  the  boys  told  me  that  I 
better  look  out,  as  the  bull-dozers  were  coming  that  night  or  the  next, 
because  we  were  all  damned  radicals  and  all  voted  the  radical  ticket. 
I  went  out  and  tried  to  pacify  the  boys,  and  got  them  to  stay  along 
there ;  and  while  we  were  talking  these  men  came  right  along  the  oor 
ner,  and  came  right  to  the  corner.    We  was  watc^hing  for  tbem,  and 
soon  as  they  came  we  dodged  in  the  back  way,  and  the  dog  made  at 
them ;  that  gave  us  a  chance  to  get  away,  and  then  we  went  right  into 
the  woods  and  staid  about  three  or  four  hours ;  and  then  I  came  back, 
slipped  off'  to  the  house,  and  got  some  thick  clothing  and  went  back, 
and  we  staid  in  the  woods.    The  next  morning  I  goes  up  as  soon  as 
daybreak  and  goes  to  the  house,  and  I  saw  where  they  had  cat  the 
bushes  and  hitched  their  horses.    When  they  came  they  were  not  riding, 
but  they  came  up  the  hill  and  walked  in,  and  that  is  the  way  they  came 
in.    They  had  asked  me  once  or  twice  about  joining  clubs,  and  I  said 
no,  I  didn't  want  to  join  any  democratic  club  at  all.    ^didn't  want  to 
join,  and  then  one  of  tbem  told  me  right  to  my  face — ^be  sent  me  word, 
because  I  run  from  him — that  if  I  would  come  and  take  two  hundred 
lashes  he  would  forgive  me,  but  if  I  didn't  he  was  going  to  shoot  me 
the  first  time  I  passed  on  the  big  road.    He  told  me  on  the  plantation 
where  I  was  in  my  field.    That  was  Martin  Somers ;  and  there  was  Joe 
Edwards,  and  Jasper  Edwards,  and  Porter  Kiddle. 

Q.  Were  these  democrats  ¥ — A.  Yes,  sir ;   every  last  one  of  tbem. 
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Theo,  after  election  was  over,  I  was  down  in  Bayou  Sara  at  the  conrt- 
house,  and  a  parcel  of  gentlemen  came,  and  I  don't  know  none  of  tbem, 
with  a  paper,  and  asked  where  did  I  live,  and  I  told  them,  and  they  said, 
"I  want  you  to  stick  your  fist  to  this  paper."  I  says,  "  For  what  f  I 
don't  know  what  for ;  if  you  will  tell  it  to  me ;"  and  he  resid  it  to  me, 
aboat  the  election  being  a  fair  one,  and  I  says,  ^^  Ko,  sir ;  I  don't  stick 
my  fist  to  any  such  paper.  I  don't  believe  that  in  my  heart."  He  asked 
if  I  believed  that  it  was  wrong  if  I  signed  it,  and  I  told  him  yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  raise  a 
new  government. 

Q.  Who  was  this  t — A.  I  don't  know  him.  He  was  a  stranger ;  they 
said  they  wanted  a  new  government,  and  they  could  not  do  it  excepting 
the  colored  people  took  sides  with  them  in  the  votes ;  and  I  asked, 
"What  ails  the  government!"  and  they  told  me  it  was  a  carpet-bag 
government,  and  they  was  bound  to  break  it  down, 

Q.  Did  any  one,  before  the  election,  threaten  you  if  you  voted  the  re- 
pablican  ticket  that  you  should  be  injured  ! — A.  I  didn't  give  them  a 
chance.  After  this  democratic  party  started  I  refused  to  join  it,  and  I 
staid  away  from  it.  I  did  go  to  one  speaking,  but  I  didn't  go  back  any 
more. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  more  than  one  ? — A.  Because  I  had  no  be- 
lief in  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  go  to  one  democratic  speaking! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the 
republican  speaking,  there  was  none  about  there. 
Q.  Why  not! — A.  Because  the  democrats  did  not  allow  it. 
Q.  Eow  did  you  know  that  they  did  not  allow  it! — A.  I  heard  them 
say  so  myself;  they  told  me  so. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Several  of  them  told  me  so  in  talking  about 
this. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Joe  Ball  rode  to  my  house,  and  stopped  and 
talked  with  me  and  told  me  so ;  that  they  was  not  going  to  have  any 
more  leave  to  vote  the  radical  ticket ;  that  they  would  stand  it  no 
longer. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  would  be  done  with  the  colored  people  that  dared 
to  vote  the  republican  ticket  ! — A.  He  told  me  that  all  them  what  voted 
the  republican  ticket  would  have  to  take  their  cari)et-bags  and  leave. 
He  said  that  any  person  who  voted  against  them  or  voted  the  republi- 
can ticket  would  have  to  take  up  their  carpet-bags  and  leave.  I  didn't 
consider  myself  willing  to  take  up  my  carpet-bag,  and  I  did  not  vote  at 
an ;  I  didn't  go  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  colored  people  heard  of  a  good 
many  outrages,  murders,  and  whippings,  and  things  of  that  kind  !— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  we  could  hear  of  them  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  democrat  who  was  injured  there  ! — A.  I  heard 
there  was,  but  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Was  any  democrat  hurt  by  these  bull-dozers! — A.  I  never  heard  of 
bat  one  being  hurt,  and  I  don't  know  how.  I  heard  that  Mr.  West  got 
killed ;  he  got  killed  about  two  or  three  miles  from  our  house. 

Q.  What  was  it  said  he  was  doing  ! — ^A.  They  told  me  that  he  was  at 
Tom  Wright's  house. 

Q.  What  doing  ! — A.  I  asked  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  told 
me  that  th^  were  burning  some  clothing  at  Tom  Wright's  house,  and 
said  that  when  they  were  burning,  a  gun  was  shot  off  from  somewhere 
and  West  got  killed.    Sunday  morning  the  news  came  to  me. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  West  one  of  this  gang  of  bull-dozers  ! — A.  He  was 
caDed  captain  of  it. 
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Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  republican  voteT 
Was  it  as  large  as  it  would  have  been,  or  smaller,  on  account  of  all 
these  things! — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  it  was  not.  My  belief  is  there- 
publican  vote  would  have  been  larger  if  the  people  had  not  been  afraid. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  yourself  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  go  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  I  was  afraid,  and  I  did  run  off  from  nry  place; 
never  went  there  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  others  were  afraid  or  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  through  fear  ! — A.  None  in  our  place  that  voted  the  democratic 
ticket.  We  had  about  seven  men  on  the  plantation,  and  nary  one  voted 
the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  any  vote  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Every  man  in  the  place 
went  to  the  poll ;  every  one  had  to  leave  for  a  while,  though. 

Q.  Whose  place! — A.  Mrs.  Dickson's  place;  some  have  not  come 
back  yet. 

Q.  Why  did  they  leave! — A.  Because  the  bull-dozers  would  come  for 
them ;  they  sent  word  that  they  would  come  in. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  men  of  your  place  voted  the  republican  ticket  t — ^A.  Six 
men. 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote  !— A.  At  Star  Hill. 

Q.  Who  of  them  went  away  after  the  election  f — A.  Jake  Sutton  went 
away;  Wallace  Picket  went  away;  but  there  was  Ben.  Corcoran  and 
Jack  Williams  and  two  others  that  lay  around  in  the  fields  until  times 
got  peaceable  and  they  could  gather  their  crops. 

Q.  Were  any  disturbed  afterward  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  that  staid  at  home  were  disturbed! — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  lived 
very  close,  though. 

Q.  You  staid  pretty  close  about  home  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  come  to  disturb  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election! — A.  Bight  at  home. 

Q.  You  staid  at  home  that  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  staid  right  at  home 
in  my  cotton-field. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  polls  !— A.  Four  miles. 

Q.  And  these  other  men  that  went  to  vote  on  election-day,  did  they 
stay  there  all  day  ! — A.  They  came  home  about  evening. 

Q.  They  came  back  in  the  evening! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  anybody  interrupt  them  as  they  were  going  or  coming  t — A. 
They  came  after  them  Thursday  night.    The  election  was  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  election,  did  anybody  interrupt  yoa  going  or  return- 
ing ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  on  Thursday  night! — A.  I  told  you  part  of 
it.    I  didn't  recognize  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who! — A.  I  see  white  men ;  who  they  were,  I  could  not  recognize. 
When  I  saw  them  come,  I  run — didn't  stop  to  look  at  them. 

Q.  Didn't  stop  to  look  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  they  wanted — they  nev^r  said  ! — A.  We  saw 
them  coming  when  they  came,  and  didn't  stop  to  have  any  talk  with 
them ;  it  was  no  stopping  times. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  they  wanted,  who  they  were,  or  where  they 
were  from  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  from  your  parish  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  people  in  the  quarters  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  big  road  that  passes  through  the  quarters  f — A.  No,  sir; 
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fb&e  is  a  road  that  comes  to  the  quarter,  bat  they  didn't  come  that  way; 
they  came  around  the  field  below  the  quarter. 
Q.  From  what  direction  ! — A.  From  the  back  of  our  field. 
Q.  From  what  direction — where  did  they  seem  to  come  from  t — A. 
That  is  what  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q-  Yob  conld  not  tell  where  they  came  from  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  near  were  you  to  themf — A.  As  near  as  to  the  wall  there. 
Q-  That  near! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  tell  who  they  were? — A.  No,  sir;  by  the  time 
we  saw  thetn  pop  up  through  the  pickets,  every  man  was  looking  out  for 
himself. 
Q.  You  could  not  recognize  any  one  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  how  many  there  w«s! — A.  I  didn't  see  but  four 
when  ihey  came  into  the  quarter,  but  next  morning  I  see,  perhaps, 
tracks  of  more  than  four  men's  tracks. 

Q.  They  were  all  on  foot  when  they  came  to  the  quarter  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  had  their  horses  back  of  the  quarter,  down  a  little  sandy  Jiill. 
Q.  You  saw  them  hitch  their  horses? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  them, 
bat  I  saw  them  tbe  next  morning  when  I  came  there. 

Q.*Yoa  saw  where  their  horses  had  been? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  turned 
there,  and  saw  where  they  had  cut  the  bushes  to  hitch  the  horses. 
Q.  Yon  didn't  see  the  horses  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  all  these  men  were  on  foot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  foot. 
Q.  And  they  didn't  speak  to  you,  did  they  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't 
have  time. 
Q.  You  didn't  speak  to  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  didn't  take  time. 
Q.  This  night  that  you  were  going  home  from  Bayou  Sara — what  time 
of  night  was  it? — A.  About  two  hours  in  the  night. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  yo\'a? — A.  They  didn't  say  anything  at 
all  to  me,  not  until  I  jum{]^  off  the  wagon,  and  two  of  them  tried  to 
hunt  ine,  but  they  stopped. 

Q.  Then  one  atterward  sent  word  to  you  ? — A.  The  man  who  grabbed 
at  me  on  the  wagon  on  Thursday,  he  sent  word  to  me. 
Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  Martin  Somers. 

Q.  He  sent  word  to  you  that  if  you  would  take  200  lashes  for  running 
he  would  forgive  you;  didn't  he  send  you  word  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  you  ? — A.  He  came  right  on  my  place  and  told  lue  to  my  face; 
yes,  sir.  He  said  to  me,  standing  there,  he  would  shoot  me  the  first 
time  I  passed  the  road.  Joe  Edwards  sent  his  father  to  me;  that  he 
didn't  know  that  I  was  hurt;  that  his  father  didn't  see  me,  and  told 
Mrs.  Dickson. 

Q.  Didn't  know  it  was  you  ? — A.  That  his  father  didn't  know  that 
Joe  was  hunting  me. 

Q-  Martin  c5omers  didn't  hurt  you  ? — A.  No,  sir;  but  he  sent  me  word; 
and  I  got  away. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  was  going  to  hurt  you  for?  What  did  he  tell 
you  he  was  going  to  hurt  you  for? — A.  He  told  me,  "You  were  talking 
about  my  shooting  your  cow,"  and  I  says,  "Yes,  I  did." 

Q.  Did  you  accuse  him  of  shooting  your  cow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came 
and  told  me  on  his  own  place  that  he  was  going  to  kill  the  last  one  that 
came  into  his  field,  and  one  time  my  cow  came  home  shot.  It  was  a 
young  cow,  going  to  have  a  calf  in  three  weeks,  and  she  was  shot  in 
the  bag,  and  we  had  to  kill  her  to  save  her,  and  thought  it  was  better  to 
kill  her,  and  when  we  killed  the  cow  we  saw  the  bag  was  full  with  No. 
2  shot  That  was  on  Thursday,  and  on  Monday  evening  he  gets 
his  gnn,  goes  down  the  field,  and  the  milch  cow  came  back  shot  in  the 
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bag  and  bleeding.    I  spoke  aboat  it,  and  Mr.  Somers  and  me  had  some 
warm  words  about  it.  ^' 

Q.  You  charged  it  on  Martin  Somers  f — A.  I  told  him  why  I  had  bad 
feeling  about  it. 

Q.  Because  be  had  shot  your  cow  t — A.  And  I  said  after  that,  **  Two 
years  ago  you  killed  my  hogs  f  he  says,  '*  How  do  you  know  V  I  said, 
'"  Wade  Smith  and  Joe  Smith  came  right  to  me  and  told  me  that  they 
killed  them.''  I  had  no  marks  of  my  own,  but  I  had  Mrs.  Dickson's 
mark,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  killed  them ;  that  Wade  Smith 
had  a  dog  and  Ed.  Smith  had  a  dog,  and  that  Ed.  Smith  and  Martin 
Somers  had  killed  the  hogs  themselves,  and  Wade  and  Joe  they  came 
and  told  me.  They  were  all  white  men ;  they  came  and  told  me  that 
Martin  Somers  and  Joe  Smith  had  killed  them. 

Q.  Killed  your  hogs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  quarrel  between  you  and  Martin  about  shooting  the 
hogs  and  the  cows  ? — A.  The  hogs ;  that  was  two  years  ago. 

Q.  But  the  cow  ?— A.  This  fall  here. 

Q.  A  short  time  before,  this  man  came  to  you  there  on  the  wagon  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  this  other  man  was  Martin  Somers. 

Q.  And  these  other  men  were  with  Martin  Somers;  Joe  Edwards, 
Ja*sper  Edwards,  and  Riddle  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  with  them. 

Q.  They  live  in  the  neighborhood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  friends  of  his,  were  they  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  they 
were  to  him. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  undertook  to  grab  you  out  of  the  wagon  f — A 
Yh8,  sir ;  one  of  them  jumped  off  the  horse. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say,  then,  he  was  going  to  settle  with  you  for  charging 
him  withlcHlingyour  stock? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  opened  his  month 
to  me.  ,  ^ 

Q.  For  killing  your  cow? — A.  ]no,  sir;  he  never  opened  his  month, 
and  I  jumped  out. 

Q.  Didn't  tell  you  that  it  was  because  yon  charged  him  with  shooting 
your  cow  ?-.— A.  Yes,  sir;   he  told  me  that  day 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  ? — A.  That  was  what  he  said  when  he  came 
into  my  tiehl.  I  was  in  there  working  and  he  rode  in  there,  and  I  was 
walking  along  and  going  to  the  gin-house,  and  when  he  got  against  me 
he  turned  his  horse  across,  and  I  stopped  and  said,  ^^  What  do  you  want 
now  ?*'  And  he  said  "  I  don't  want  any  fuss,"  and  I  says,  "  I  don't  want 
any  either,"  and  then  we  talked  about  these  matters,  and  he  told  me 
that  same  day,  he  daid,  ^<  When  you  run  I  didn't  catch  you,  and  if  yon 
was  willing  to  take  200  lashes  he  would  let  me  go;  if  I  didn't,  he  was 
going  to  shoot  me  the  first  time  I  passed  on  the  road." 

Q.  Yon  say  the  night  that  Mr.  West  was  killed  you  understood  that 
it  had  been  done? — A.  I  heard  that 

Q.  That  he  had  been  down  to  Tom  Wright's? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  found  near  Tom  Wright's  house  ?  Did  you  learn  that  his 
body  was  found  near  there  ? — A.  When  I  first  heard  he  was  shot  I 
heard  that  he  was  shot  out  on  the  road.  They  told  me  that  he  was 
building  a  house  down  there  in  Tom  Wright^s  garden  for  another  man 
living  there,  and  Tom  Wright's  wife  told  me  he  was  shot  in  the  yard, 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  You  heard  they  were  burning  some  clothes  there  at  Tom  Wright^ 
and  a  gun  accidentally  went  off  and  shot  West? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didnt 
say  accidentally,  but  somebody  shot 

Q.  What  had  the  burning  of  the  clothes  to  do  with  the  shooting?— A 
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She  didn't  say  \7hat;  she  said  that  they  were  burning  her  daughter's 
clothes ;  she  told  me. 

Q.  Who  was  burning  them  ? — A,  The  men ;  those  men  were  burning 
tbem. 

Q.  What  men  t — A.  There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  I  was  told,  and 
8he  told  me  she  was  toting  the  light  about  in  the  house  for  them. 

Q.  With  West!— A.  She  toted  it  for  him. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  were  there  with  Mr.  West  f— A.  She  said  she 
was  toting  the  light  about,  and  somebody  shot;  somebody  abont  the 
hoase,  and  was  looking  for  him. 

Q.  The  gun  went  off  and  shot  West? — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  told  me. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  bulldozers! — ^A.  So  they  tells  me. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so  ! — A.  I  heard  everybody  say  so  mostly,  and  she 
told  me  he  was  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  He  was  in  this  crowd!  Now,  I  ask  you  if  West  had  not  belonged 
to  the  regulators  that  were  formed  to  put  a  stop  to  stealing  seed-cotton, 
and  stealing  hogs  and  cattle  and  stock! — A.  I  don't  know  ;  only  he  was 
oue  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  not  that  what  they  said  he  belonged  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
was  what  they  said  he  belonged  to. 

Q.  To  that  organization  that  was  formed  there  in  West  Feliciana  to 
stop  stealing  ! — ^.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  JOTINSON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January' t 
Daniel  Johnson  sworn  and  examined. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  lite! — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  Bred  and  born  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  ! — A.  About  twenty-two  years  old. 

Q.  Were  yon  there  previous  to  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  abont  it!  Tell  us  what  you  know. — A.  We 
started  a  club  up  there  at  first.  We  were  to  elect  a  president.  That 
was  the  first  night,  and  we  just  went  to  the  meeting  to  elect  the  presi- 
dent ami  officers  of  our  club,  the  radical  club,  like  that  we  always  had. 
We  appointed  a  meeting  another  night,  and  we  did  not  go  that  night. 
Somehow  or  other,  we  did  not  go  up  there  that  night.  That  night, 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  we  was  gone  to  bed  there  in 
the  quarter,  I  saw  a  whole  parcel  of  men  coming  down  the  lane ;  and  they 
came  np  against  his  house  and  called  him  out ;  called  him  once  or  twice, 
I  believe,  and  they  took  him  oat  and  carried  him  about  two  hundred 
yards.  They  went  between  two  china  trees,  and  one  says,  "  Get  up  on 
the  horse.*'  I  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  man,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  bright.  One  says,  "Get  up  on  the  horse;"  and  he 
got  np  on  the  horse,  and  the  other  said,  "  Throw  a  rope  around  the 
damned  son  ot  a  bitch's  neck;"  and  they  throwed  a  rope  around  his 
iieck,  and  they  said,  "Tell  what  you  know  about  this  club;"  and  one 
)>ad  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  "  Say  your  prayers ;"  and  he  said, 
^'loQ  said  no;  you  said  tell  what  I  know,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  yon ;" 
and  he  said,  "  Let  him  down ;  he  is  going  to  tell  us  all  about  it."    So  he 
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told  them  what  he  knowed  of  the  order,  and  they  marched  him  over  t4> 
Mr.  Barrow's — to  Charley  Barrow's  place.  I  was  about  two  hundred 
yards  ofl ;  and  they  carried  him  on  down  into  the  hollow,  and  when  they 
was  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  away,  I  heard  a  big  shooting  down 
tbiM-e.  Thirty  or  forty  guns  went  off.  Me  and  another  fellow  was  stand- 
ing off",  an<l  he  says,  •*  I  cannot  make  out  what  that  6ring  is  for,  unless 
tlM\v  has  killed  him;''  and  I  heard  a  man  holler,  ^-O  Lord!"  Then  I 
went  on  back,  and  then  after  awhile  I  heard  a  pistol,  and  a  man  squeaJed 
right  ont— just  one  single  pistol. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  these  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  them  in  that  country  ? — A.  1  didn't  know  all  of 
them  that  night. 

Q.  Are  these  what  you  call  the  bull-dozers! — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  boll- 
dozers;  certainly. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  Charley  Barrow  was  one;  Matt.  Gilraore, 
Courtney  Smith,  and  Robert  Wilson  and  J.  D.  Smith  and  Tom  West; 
this  is  ail  I  know  of  them — and  Calhoun  Hamilton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gilbert  Carter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  my  first  coasio. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  club  that  you  have  spoken  of  organized  for  any 
other  purpose  than  simply  as  a  republican  club  f — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
not. 

Q.  And  to  vote  the  republican  ticket? — A.  That  was  all  it  was  for. 

Q.  Was  it  true  that  there  was  ever  any  talk  of  your  killing  white 
people,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Nothing  of  that  kind  spoken  of 
in  it. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  had  the  club  held  when  it  was  broken  up  ?— 
A.  Just  only  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Gilbert  Carter  afterward? — A.  I  saw  him  there 
Tuesday  evening,  and  he  got  killed  Wednesday  morning,  about  one  or 
two  or  three  o'clock.     I  saw  him  there  Tuesday  evening. 

Q.  Did  \  ou  see  his  l>ody  after  he  was  dead  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  see 
his  body ;  1  saw  his  head ;  he  was  eovet-ed.  I  went  over,  the  next 
morning,  F  think  it  was,  and  they  had  him  covered  with  a  quilt  or 
blanket,  and  I  raised  up  the  blanket  and  looked  at  his  head|  and  I  saw 
the  ball  that  struck  him  right  back  here. 

Q.  Back  of  his  ear? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  he? — A.  Just  my  age  exactly.  Me  and  him 
was  born  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  W^hat  is  3'our  age  ? — A.  Twenty-two  years  the  second  of  this  March 
coming. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  He  lived  right  on  Mr.  Barrow's  place. 

Q.  Charley  Barrow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  di<l  he  do  there? — A.  I  believe  he  rented  six  acres  of  land 
there.    I  believe  he  had  a  contract. 

Q.  Had  he  raised  bis  crop  when  killed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  going 
on  working  his  crop  just  like  all  of  us  was. 

Q.  What  became  of  his  crop? — A.  I  don't  know.  His  crop  died,  I 
suppose,  when  he  died. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  wife  and  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  ? — A.  She  staid  with  my  mother. 

Q.  Staid  there  in  Charley  Barrow's  place  after  he  was  killed?— A. 
No,  sir,  only  about  a  month  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  oflBce  did  Charley  Barrow  hold  there  in  the  parish?— A  I 
don't  know  what  offlee  he  held ;  I  believe  it  is  clerk  of  the  court  now. 
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Q.  Was  he  elected  to  that  oflSce  this  last  fall  I— A.  Yes ;  I  believe  so. 
Yes,  I  may  say. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Charley  Barrow  about  politics? — A. 
No  more  than  after  Gilbert  Carter  got  kifled  we  all  went  away,  fiually ; 
went  over  Ihe  river,  and  I  staid  there  one  day  and  went  back  Friday  eveu- 
iog.  I  heard  that  the  folks  wanted  to  get  all  the  men  that  were  on  that 
list,  and  I  went  over  to  see  it'  my  name  was  in  the  book,  and  they  told 
me  no,  my  name  was  not  there,  and  then  finally  we  got  talking  and 
some  of  the  boys  did  put  my  name  on  the  book,  and  they  told  me,  and 
he  says,  "All  you  that  want  to  be  safe  had  better  join  my  club;"  and 
1  asked  when  wouhl  the  club  meet;  and  he  said  on  Saturday  there  was 
a  meeting,  and  he  said,  "You  need  not  come  with  me  now,  and  just  be 
safe  until  the  day  of  election,  and  then  go  back  on  me,  because  it  I 
should  be  de^id  there  would  be  somebody  else  in  the  club;'^  and  I  says, 
"I  willdoit.'* 

Q.  Where  were  you  f — A.  At  his  house. 
•  Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  were  you  in  that  ward! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  in  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  In  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  The  radical  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not  vote  in  your  own  ward? — A.  Be- 
cause I  had  to  run  out  of  my  ward — had  to  run  away;  couldn't  stay 
there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  except  because  you  were  a  republican  ! — A. 
That  is  all,  the  only  reason. 

Q.  State  how  it  was  with  the  rest  of  the  colored  people,  whether  or 
not  tliey  had  to  leave  their  places  and  go  some  place  else  besides  where 
they  lived,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  on  account  of  voting 
the  republican  ticket. 

Q  Why  could  they  not  vote  the  republican  ticket  in  the  ward  where 
they  lived  f — A.  Because  they  said  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket 
and  staid,there  they  would  be  killed — that  they  could  not  live. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  many  of  ypu  met  to  form  that  club? — A.  Well,  I  reckon 
there  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet? — A.  On  the  Flower  place. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  elect  as  your  officers? — A.  We  didn't  elect  any 
officers  that  night,  not  at  all.  Didn't  give  us  any  chance.  We  appointed 
the  meeting  to  meet  the  next  night. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  that  night  ? — A.  Not  more  than  an  hour 
at  the  outside. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  any  chance  to  elect  yonr  officers  ? — A.  W'ell, 
we  young  fellows  kept  so  much  foolishness — laughing  and  going  on — 
didn't  have  oar  minds  on  business,  nothing  at  all,  and  the  boys  con- 
cluded to  break  it  up,  and  meet  another  night. 

Q.  You  were  to  meet  the  next  night  ? — A.  No,  sir;  Tuesday  night  in 
the  next  week. 

Q.  And  on  that  Tuesday  you  didn't  meet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  meet? — A.  God  knows  why  we  didn't  meet.  We 
didn't  meet  that  night  somehow  or  another,  and  it  was  best  for  us. 

Q.  Was  there  no  reason  for  your  not  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at 
all ;  none  of  us  didn't  meet,  none  from  Mr.  Barrows's;  and  Gilbert  Carter 
didn't  come  over  and  say  that  was  all  knocked  in  the  head.  We  con- 
cluded to  stay  out  home  that  night,  and  we  found  it  was  best  for  us. 
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Q.  Was  Gilbert  Carter  taking  an  active  part  in  forming  that  clab  !— 
A.  He  and  some  more  was  the  head  man  talked  about  it  an  vhow. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  that  were  at  the  head  with  him  f — A.  Lsaa< 
Vessel,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  didn't  meet  that  night  f — A.  No,  sir ;  none  didn't  me^t. 

Q.  Was  there  a  colored  man  met  with  yon  the  first  night,  who  toW 
Charley  Barrows  and  other  white  men  that  the  club  was  organized  foi 
the  purpose  of  killing  some  white  people! — A.  Yes,  sir 5  he  was  there 

Q.  Who  was  that!— A,  Ben  Clark. 

ii    He  met  with  you  there,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  get  some  information  that  the  white  people  had 
got  some  knowledge  of  the  meeting  of  the  club,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  white  people! — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't. 

Q.  Then  what  was  his  name — Ben  Clark  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  ? — A.  Over  to  Mr.  Barrows's,  too. 

Q.  At  his  house,  did  he! — A.  Not  at  the  house;  he  lived  in  the  quae- 
ters  like. 

Q.  On  Tuesday  night  you  were  to  have  the  meeting,  and  Gilbert  Car- 
ter and  others  were  arrested.  Was  not  Ben  Clark  co  operating,  then, 
with  the  white  men! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  see  no  Ben  Clark  that  night, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  bright. 

Q.  Where  is  Ben  Clark,  do  you  know! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  right  at 
Mr.  Burrow's  place. 

Q.  Still  there!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  matter  was  investigated  by  the  United 
States  officers  at  Bayou  Sara! 

The  Witness.  Which  matters! 

Senator  McDonald.  This  organization,  and  about  this  killing  of  Gil- 
bert Carter. 

A.  I  was  out  in  the  country  ;  I  think  I  was;  I  don't  know  whether  1 
had  gone  over  the  river;  but  I  was  over  in  the  country  somewhere. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  that  examination  was  made  by  the  United  States 
officers  in  command  at  Bayou  Sara  ! 

The  Witness.  Which  examination  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Into  these  facts  about  the  killing  of  Carter,  and 
about  the  organization  of  this  club. — A.  No,  sir;  never  beard  nofhing 
more. 

Q.  Anything  about  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  four  or  five  colored  men  met  them  before  the 
United  States  officers  ! — A.  I  heard  of  that  when  1  came  back. 

Q.  That  the  club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  killing  certain 
white  people! — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard — but  1  came  back  there — 1  just 
heard  it.    I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  sworn  to  by  Ben  Clark  and  three  or  four  other  colored 
men  ! — A.  I  heard  it  was ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not 

Q.  Ben  Clark  was  at  your  meeting ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  at  the 
meeting. 

Q.  He  knew  all  about  what  was  done  there! — A,  Yes,  sir;  he  knew. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  heard.  I  know  he  was  lying  down,  sitting 
down  on  a  bench,  and  I  knew  that  there  wiis  no  business ;  we  were 
laughing,  and  went  on  so  that  nobody  know  what  was  going  on  onless 
he  bad  mighty  good  ears. 

Q.  What  was  you  laughing  about ! — ^A.  About  fun ;  when  the  boj'S 
were  saying  funny  things. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  talk  at  all  about  politics,  about  the  orgaoisatioo 
of  the  club  ! — A.  No,  sir.    The  boys  could  not  speak,  soma  words ;  and 
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they  would  try,  and  the  boys  would  burst  out  laughing  at  th^m.    They 
tried  to  speak  big  words  they  could  aot  handle. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  were  just  simply  laughing  and  talking,  and  didn't 
do  anything  that  night  at  all  t — ^A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  They  didn't  organize  their  meeting  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  elect  Gilbert  Carter  as  president  ?— A.  No,  sir  ^  we  didn't 
elect  no  one;  we  appointed  another  night  to  do  that  business. 

Q.  What  were  you  talking  about? — A.  We  went  there  to  organize 
that  club  as  a  radical  club  and  elect  a  president  and  vice-president,  and 
tbey  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  endeavoring  to  organize  a  political  club  as  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  political  club  before! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  At  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  When  did  you  l)elong  to  a  political  club  before  f— A.  The  last  elec- 
tioD  before  this  election. 

Q.  When  was  that !— A.  That  was  in  1874,  wasn't  it  f 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  asking  you. 

A.  1S74, 1  think. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  voter  then  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  political  club  before  you  were  a  voter  ! — 
A.  Well,  I  was  just  going  there  to  learn. 

Q.  You  was  no  member  of  it  fully  f — A.  No,  sir;  was  no  member  until 
I  was  a  voter.  I  just  went  as  a  habit.  A  heap  of  the  other  boys,  as 
well  as  myself,  went. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  know  anything  about  the  political  meeting,  about 
taking  a  part,  until  the  last  election  f — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  went  there  to  organize  a  political  club,  as 
Qsaal,  you  didn't  know  very  much  what  was  the  usual  organization  of 
the  dub,  politically  ? — A.  The  boys  went  there,  and  they  know,  because 
they  was  voters  before  I  was,  and  1  went  to  learn  as  they  learned. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  was  done,  only  you  think  there  was  no  offi- 
cers elected  ! — A.  No  officers  was  elected  that  night. 

Q.  What  night  in  the  week  was  this! — ^A.  It  was  Wednesday  night, 
I  think. 

Q.  And  you  were  to  come  back  the  next  Tuesday  night  I — A.  Yes, 
sr;  the  following  week. 
Q.  And  you  didn't  go  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  voted  the  republican  ticket  at  Bayou  Sara  ! — A.  All  the  way. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  not  having  time  at  one  meeting ;  you  say  you 
went  there  once  f — A.  Only  once. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  made  you  late  at  that  meeting  f — ^A.  We  got  up 
there  on  the  Flower  place  about  seven  o'clock,  and  they  was  holding 
their  church,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  done  with  their  church,  we  found  it 
Was  80  late,  and  we  broke  up  and  didn't  do  any  business.  They  ap- 
pointed another  night — the  next  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  church  get  out? — A.  I  didn't  have  no  watch. 
^    Q.  Was  it  very  late  f — A.  About  eleven  o'clock,  I  reckon. 

Q.  So  they  didn't  do  anything  that  night  at  all  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  was  said  about  killing  white  people  in  that  parish! — A. 
ITotat  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said — anything  at  all — until  after  Gil- 
bert Carter  was  killed,  and  then  that  story  was  gotten  up  by  some  one  f 
—A.  No,  sir  J  I  never  heard  it,  sir. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  aboat  their  going  to  kill  Charley  Bar- 
rows until  alter  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  break  up  until  after  eleven  o'clock  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there  then  ! — A.  I  will  say  aboat  ten  or 
eleven,  I  reckon  ;  I  didn't  have  no  watch.  We  didn't  hold  a  meeting 
any  way. 

Q.  Was  it  not  nearly  day  when  you  left  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  got  back  to  yourhoraef — A.  I  dont 
know  ;  I  didn't  have  any  watch,  and  don't  know  what  time ;  I  know  it 
was  getting  pretty  late,  because  the  nights  were  short,  and  ve  had  to 
sleep  some. 

Q.  You  said  just  a  minute  ago  that  you  came  to  the  quarters  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  you  seemed  to  know  something  about  the 
time  then  ;  can't  you  tell  what  time  you  did  get  back  home  f — A.  No, 
sir  ',  because  I  was  not  stating  time. 


TESTIMONY  OP  JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

John  B.  Richardson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  'Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  West*  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  old  are  youf — A.  Thirty-three  years  old. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  commissioner  of  election  at  the  last 
election. — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  West  Feliciana  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  poll  1  on  that  day.— A 
I  was  present. 

Q.  Where  were  the  votes  polled ;  at  the  window  or  at  the  door  ?— 
A.  Right  ot  the  window. 

Q.  At  which  poll  t — A.  At  the  court-house. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  took  place  there  h 
the  morning  in  the  nature  of  a  rush. — A.  Well,  in  the  morning,  when 
the  poll  first  opened,  the  colored  voters  came  up  to  vote,  a  right  large 
number  of  them.  They  were  at  the  window  voting,  and  while  the/ 
were  at  the  polling-place  voting  there  came  along  these  white  people. 
They  came  up  and  rushed  out  the  colored  voters,  and  the  colored  voters 
then  went  around  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court-bouse. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  f — A.  The  poll  opened  at  6 
o'clock,  and  this  was  alK>ut  half-past  C. 

Q.  In  what  wa^  was  this  done;  explain  how  t — ^A  They  were  stand- 
ing at  the  window  voting,  and  they  crowded  right  up ;  just  pushed 
them  right  away — the  colored  voters.  They  said  they  had  a  right  to 
vote  at  that  window,  and  the  colored  voters  left  and  went  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  talk, 
only  that  they  said  these  colored  voters  could  not  vote  at  that  pollj  it 
was  their  poll  to  vote. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  persons  with  arms  at  that 
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poIL—A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  several  had  pistols;  these  long  pistols, 
abont  that  long.    [Indicating.] 

Q.  Under  their  coats  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  could  see  the  end  of  them 
ODoe  in  a  while  sticking  out  from  under  their  coats. 
Q.  Who  were  the.v  ;  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics! — A.  Democrats,  they  styled  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  with  tbe  colored  people  as  to  voting  there 

that  day  ;  as  to  voting  the  republican  ticket  or  tbe  democratic  ticket ; 

any  talk  made  by  democrats  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  paid  no  attention.     I  was 

at  the  court-house,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  talk  outside  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  anything  written  by  democrats  on  the  registra- 
tion-pa (>ers  of  colored  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  done  f — A.  I  seen  several,  about  two  or  three, 
colored  men  who  had  voted  there  that  had  written  on  their  registration- 
pai)er8,  "  Voted  all  right." 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that,  and  when  ?-  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  was  it  written  f — A.  On  election-day. 
Q.  Who  wrote  it  I — A.  Ex  Governor  Wicklili'e.    I  saw  him  write  one. 
Q.  You  saw  him ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  it  myself.    He  was  writing 
the  words  '•  Voted  all  right."  ^ 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  wrote  it! — A.  Standing  right  at  the  win- 
dow. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  in  reference  to  the 
writing  on  their  registration- papers;  what  did  they  understand  it  was 
done  forf — ^A.  Well,  I  thought  ihey  understood  it  was  done  to  show 
that  toey  should  not  be  visited — any  of  these  voters. 
Q.  By  the  bull  dozers?-^ A.  The  bull-dozers. 

Q.  What  did  they  understan*!  would  be  the  case  if  they  did  not  vote 
the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  They  thought  that  they  would  be  visited  by 
the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  hear  of  any  threats  by  democrats  as  to  discharging 
colored  men  on  account  of  their  not  voting  the  democratic  ticket  ! — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  anything  particularly,  myself. 

Q.  Dill  you  hear  of  such  cases! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  often  heard  of  it. 
1  beard  it  mentioned.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Ball  discharged  some,  and  others 
ve^e  discharged. 

Q.  What  was  the  eflfect  of  all  these  things  on  the  republicans,  that  is 
a«  to  their  daring  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  or  not!  State  whether 
ibev  were  frightened  by  it  or  not. — A.  0,yes,  sir;  they  were  frightene<l; 
that  was  the  reason  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  because  the  bull- 
dozers were  always  operating  in  the  parish  and  armed.  I  heard  that 
tbej  made  threats  that  if  any  man  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  the 
parisb  be  should  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  or  bear  anything  about  a  plot  to  kill  Sen- 
ator Weber! — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind. 
1  beanl  the  day  or  two  before  the  election — I  was  there  in  the  parish, 
and  there  was  a  barbecue  at  Point  Coupee.  Senator  Weber  was  in  Saint 
Francisville,  and  he  went  over  the  river,  and  he  staid  over  until  Mon- 
day, and  there  was  a  crowd  of  men  at  the  river.    Dula  came  over. 

Q.  The  parish  judge  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  that  they  were  asking 
where  Weber  was,  and  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  bull-dozing,  about  their  riding  about 
tbe  parish ;  did  you  ever  see  them  ! — A.  I  see  them  often  riding  about 
there. 
Q.  By  night ! — A.  At  night  I  saw  them  several  times. 
Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  Courtland  Smith,  he  was  one  of  them ;  and 
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Eobert  Wilson,  and  Calhouu  namilton.    Several  others,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect their  names. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  wearing  the  298  badge  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  noticed  them  with  it;  I  always  heard  they  wore  it, 

Q.  What  was  the  belief  among  the  colored  people  as  to  what  that 
meant! — A.  The  colored  people  thought  it  meant  298  strong. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  know  anything  about  this  club  except  that  it  was 
a  secret  democratic  club;  did  they  or  not? 

Senator  McDonald.  Did  they  know  that! 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  suppose  it  was  a  secret  democratic  club  to  carry 
the  election  by  any  means? — ^A.  They  all  talked  it  that  it  was  not  any- 
thing  more  than  an  organization,  a  secret  democratic  club  to  carry  the 
election  democratic. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  the  general  belief  among  the  colored 
people  that  the  members  of  this  secret  political  club  knew  about  the 
murders  and  outrages  that  were  committed  upon  these  colored  republi- 
cans; how  was  that? 

The  Witness.  By  democrats? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  knowed  it,  because  they  did  it  themselves  and  they 
must  have  knowed  it. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attempted  to  organize  a  republican 
club. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  no  attempt  at  all  to  organize  any  clnb. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  anything  about  the  republican  clnb  they  attempted 
to  organize  before  Carter  was  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  about  it  at 
all.  When  they  killed  Gilbert  Carter,  they  went  to  Gilbert  Carter  and 
killed  him  that  night,  and  the  same  night  ttiey  came  to  my  house.  I 
was  not  in  there  when  they  came  there.  I  was  not  at  home,  and  they 
went  in  and  made  my  wife  get  up  and  open  the  door,  and  they  searched 
the  house  all  over.  I  had  books  there  that  belonged  to  the  church,  and 
they  took  the  books  and  searched  the  books  and  papers,  and  they  did 
not  find  nothing  more  but  what  belonged  to  the  church,  and  they  looked 
at  all  of  them.  The  next  morning  I  went  home;  my  wife  told  me  they 
had  been  searching  the  books  all  over,  and  said  they  heard  I  had  a  book 
there  belonging  to  the  republican  club,  and  they  wanted  to  find  it.  She 
told  them  I  had  no  such  book  there. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  discharged  from  employment  any- 
where ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  discharged.  The  night  they  came  to  my 
house,  they  wanted  to  kill  all  the  leading  republicans ;  that  that  was  a 
strong  republican  hold,  and  they  wanted  to  break  it  up.  1  left  the  parish 
at  that  time  and  staid  away  about  a  month  or  two,  and  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election  I  went  back  again. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  the  court-house. 

Q.  At  Bayou  Sara  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  ? — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  in  the  ward  where  you  lived  ? — A.  Becaose 
1  had  to  leave  that  ward. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — ^A.  Because  they  told  all  the  time  that  they 
were  going  to  kill  the  republicans,  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  out  there 
to  vote,  it  they  would  kill  me. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  were  a  commissioner  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  the  first  ward  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  could  not  have  held  that  oflBce  and  gone  out  of  the  ward, 
could  you  f — A.  I  had  left  the  third  ward. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  third  ward  ! — A.  I  left  the  night  of  the 
lltb  of  July,  the  night  that  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed,  and  have  not 
been  back  in  it  since. 

Q.  That  night  they  searched  your  house  for  the  papers  they  supposed 
belonged  to  the  republican  clubf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  organize  a  political  organization  at  the  Flower  place  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ben  Clarke  ! — A.  I 
know  a  man  there  by  that  name  living  on  C.  M.  Barrow's  place. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Flower  place  on  the  Wednesday  night  before 
Gilbert  Carter  was  killed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  right  there,  staid  on 
that  place. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  there  that  night  t — A.  There  was  a  church 
mefting  up  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  for  a  political  club  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  not  Gilbert  Carter,  and  Vessel,  and  Dnn  Johnson,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  colored  men  there  that  night  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  came  there 
to  church. 

Q.  After  church! — A.  After  church  met;  first  there  was  a  church 
meeting. 

Q.  After  the  church  meeting  was  over  did  not  they  hold  a  political 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  club  !— A.  None  at  all.  They 
went  walking  a  piece  from  the  church -door,  about  one  hundred  yards,  and 
they  stood  there  laughing  and  talking  with  each  other. 

Q.  Was  Ben  Clarke  there  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  with  them  t — A.  I  believe  Ben  Clarke  was  in  the 
crowd. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  meeting  at  all  held  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing: a  club? — A.  No,  sir,  none  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there  that  night! — A.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  hour,  but  we  did  not  stay  there  very  long. 

Q.  Alter  the  church,  how  long  did  you  stay  ! — A.  Did  not  wait  until 
the  chnrch  was  over. 

Q.  Went  before  church  was  over? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  people 
came  out  all  walked  home  together,  the  people  on  Gordon  Smith's  place 

Q.  Did  not  stay  there  after  church  was  over! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Left  before  it  was  over? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  people  came  out  and 
they  went  off  together. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear,  after  Gilbert  Carter  being  killed,  that  Ben 
Clarke  bad  told  Barrow  and  others  that  a  meeting  was  held  that  night 
at  the  Flower  place,  the  night  you  say  there  was  a  church  meeting  ^here, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  secret  club  to  kill  certain  white  men  in 
that  neighborhood? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any  such  thing  as  that. 
I  heard  that  Isaac  Vessel  was  taken  down  into  town  the  next  morning 
to  Rwear  out  an  affidavit  to  that  effect.    It  was  so  said. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  that  Ben  Clarke  had  informed  Charley  Barrow 
that  that  was  the  fact  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not  hear  anything  about  that 
at  all. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  cause  of  the  colored  men  being  disturbed  that 
Dight,  the  night  your  house  was  searched  for  these  papers? — A.  No, 
sir;  1  did  not  hear  about  that.  The  only  thiug  I  heard  was  the  next 
morning  that  Charley  Barrow  had  taken  Isaac  Vessel  into  town,  before 
the  United  States  officer,  to  make  out  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

Q'  That  Isaac  Vessel  had  i^ade  oath  to  that  before  the  United  States 
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officer  at  Bayou  Sara;  did  not  you  understand  it  sot — A  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  not  you  understand  it  was  before  the  military  commander  at 
Bayou  Sara  ? — A.  No.  sir  5  I  did  not  know  it  was  made  out.  They  took 
him  down  under  the  hill. 

Q.  Down  there  where  the  military  were  stationed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Major  Bascom's  headquarters! — A.  They  said  down  to  Mumford's 
driigstoie,  where  they  always  met. 

Q.  Was  not  Major  Bascom  present,  did  not  you  understand  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  was  merely  hearsay.  1  am  not  aware  that 
he  was  charged  as  being  one  of  the  club. 

Q.  Were  you  not  named  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  club  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  had  my  name  as  being  on  the  book,  belonging  to  it.  Tbe 
parties  had  taken  the  names.  If  they  had  any  such  book  as  that  tbe 
bull-dozers  would  have  got  it.  All  my  papers  were  there,  and  they 
would  have  found  it. 

Q.  They  would  have  got  it,  but  it  might  not  have  been  with  the  other 
books  and  papers. — A.  They  were  right  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  such  paper  ? — A.  I  never  wrote  one  word  of 
that  kind  in  my  life.    I  have  no  secret  business  like  that. 

Q.  That  was  charged  against  you,  though  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  cause  of  your  going  away  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  jou  were  accused  of  being  a  member  of  that  club? — A. 
^o,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  away  for  that.  I  went  away  because  they  said 
they  were  going  to  kill  the  republicans  in  that  parish. 

Q.  All  the  republicans! — A.  If  they  did  not  join  the  democratic  club 
there. 

Q.  Were  there  not  others  who  staid  that  did  not  join  the  democratic 
club? — A.  No ;  all  that  staid  there  joined.     All  had  to  go  and  join. 

Q.  All  joined? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Andrew  Duncan  join  ? — A.  He  left  before  I  did.  He  did  not 
join  because  he  did  not  stay  out  there  to  join. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  that  staid  joined  the  democratic  club  ? — A.  All 
that  staid  home ;  yes,  sir.  I  did  not.  Those  that  did  not  stay  did 
not,  because  they  had  to  leave.  Thev  got  scared  at  the  bull-dozers  and 
left. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  leave  on  account  of  their  searching  your 
house  tor  that  book  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  on  account  of  your  being  charged  with  belonging  to  that 
club  ? — A.  No,  sir;  because  they  threatened  my  life,  I  heard. 

Q.  Di<l  not  they  threaten  you  because  they  charged  you  as  belonging 
to  that  club  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  it  was  because  I  was  a  republican— 
a  leading  republican.  They  said  that  that  was  a  republican  stronghold 
there  and  they  wanted  to  break  it  up. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? — A.  I  heard  lots  of  people  that  said  it. 

Q.  Who  said  that  they  were  going  to  kill  you  because  you  belonged 
to  the  republican  party — were  a  republican  leader  ? — A.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  kill  all  that  did  not  belong  to  the  democratic  club  or  did 
not  join  it. 

Q.  Who  did  ?— A.  The  bull-dozers,  I  heard. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  men,  because  I  never 
asked. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  who  they  were ;  can't  you  tell  who  said  it  ?— A. 
I  heard  it,  but  do  not  recollect  who  they  were  that  said  it ;  who  made 
the  remarks. 

Q.  Was  there  a  club  of  white  men  came  to  the  polls  at  poll  No  1 
early  in  the  morning,  and  crowded  the  colored  men  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Let  me  jrsk  if  this  was  not  the  fact  about  it  5  if  there  was  not  a 
great  many  colored  men  there  from  other  wards,  particularly  from  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  wards,  who  came  there  to  vote  that  day,  and  if  there 
were  not   polls  open  for  the  eighth  and  twelfth  wards   on  the  other 
side  of  the  court-house  as  well  as  for  the  first  ward  f    Were  there  not 
three  voting-places  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  three. 
Q.  There  at  the  court- house,  at  three  different  windows? — A.  Yes, sir. 
Q.  Three  different  places  at  the  court-house  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  was  not  the  first- ward  club  that  came  there 
at  the  first  ward  to  vote  at  the  time  you  speak  of;  did  not  you  under- 
stand it  was  the  first- ward  club  ? — Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  was. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  this,  that  the  man  who  did  not  live  in  the  first 
ward  had  better  vote  at  the  other  window,  because  they  wanted  to  elect 
their  ward  oflicers  at  their  own  polls  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  any 
oDe  make  these  remarks  at  all.  I  heard  them  say  that  was  their 
poll,  and  that  they  were  going  to  vote  there,  and  were  not  going  to  stand 
back. 
Q.  That  was  the  first- ward  poll  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  going  to  vote  there;  going  to  vote  at  that  place, 
and  the  others  there  could  just  walk  around  on  the  other  side;  they 
coakl  go  right  around  and  vote,  could  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  peopl-^  of  the  first  ward  did  not  state  this: 
that  they  had  an  election  of  ward  ofiicers  and  justices  of  the  peace? — 
A.  They  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  And  that  the  men  that  came  in  there  from  other  wards  should  not 
vote  at  the  poll  ? — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know ;  they  did  not  say  anything 
about  that ;  said  they  were  going  to  vote  there. 

Q.  Did  not  the  people  from  the  outside  wards  have  to  vote  at  their 
wards  for  their  officers  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  men  from  the 
twelfth  and  eighth  wards  to  come  there  to  vote  for  constables  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  first  ward  I — A.  Of  course  they  had  no  right. 

Q.  Their  proper  place  was  to  go  around  here  to  the  other  place  and 
vole;  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  going  around  and  voting 
at  the  other  place  ?— A.  Nothiug  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  vote;  no  difiBculty  about 
their  getting  a  chance  to  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  vote. 

Q.  You  saw  Governor  Wyckliffe  write  on  the  registration-papers  of 
some  men ;  how  many  men  ? — A.  I  saw  him  write  on  about  two. 
Q.  Just  two? — A.  I  saw  him  write  on  two. 
Q.  No  more;  that  was  all  you  saw? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  these  men  requested  him  to  write  on  these 
pa|>era;  the  men  that  had  these  registration-papers  requested  Governor 
Wiekliffe  to  write  on  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  them  say  that. 
Q.  Did  not  you  see  them  hand  their  papers  to  him,  their  registration- 
papers! — A.  O,  3'ee,  sir;  I  saw  them  hand  them  to  him. 
Q  He  did  not  ask  them  for  them,  did  he  ? — A.  He  did  not  ask  them. 
Q.  They  handed  them  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  them  request  him  to  write  on  these  registration- 
papers  what  he  did  write  ?  Did  not  he  do  it  at  their  request  ? — ^A.  Of 
course  I  beard  them  tell  him  to  write  on  it.  They  had  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Q.  You  heard  them  say  so  ? — A.  He  was  there,  and  of  course  he  knew 
that  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Governor  Wickliffe  knew  nothing  about  it  except  as  they  came  to 
Mm  and  asked  him  to  do  this  thing  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did  or  not. 
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Q.  He  got  his  information  from  them,  and  they  told  him  that  they 
had  voted  ! — A.  He  was  right  on  the  spot,  and  could  see  them  vote. 

Q.  Did  not  they  tell  him  to  write  on  the  registration -papers  what  he 
wrote  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  him  to  do  it  ^  that  they  had  voted 
right. 

Q.  They  handed  their  papers  to  him  and  asked  him  to  write  on  their 
papers,  and  he  wrote,  and  banded  it  back  to  them!  That  was  all  there 
was  of  it,  was  it  not  f — A.  Of  course  he  handed  them  back  after  he  had 
written  on  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  transaction  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  two  men  who  requested  Governor  Wickliffe  to  write  on  their 
registration-papers,  and  he  did  so  and  handed  them  back  to  them. 
Now  I  will  ask  you,  it  they  had  asked  you  would  not  you  have  done  it! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  accommodate  them  that  much  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  Then  Governor  Wickliffe  would  be  more  accom- 
modating than  you  would  be. 

Q.  You  said  you  left  the  Flower  place  immediately  after  Gilbert  Car- 
ter's death  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  lived  there  since.  You  have  not  been  back  there 
to  live  in  that  parish,  or  that  ward,  since? — ^A.  No,  sir;  iu  that  ward, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  seeing  armed  men  about  the  court-house  yard 
that  day ;  I  will  ask  you  if  you  lived  in  Bayou  Saraf — A.  I  have  lived 
in  Bayou  Sara  for  about  twenty  years  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  public  meeting  in  Bayou  Sara  since  yoa  have 
lived  there,  when  you  did  not  see  men,  more  or  less,  who  bad, pistols? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  t — A.  I  have  seen  them  at  public  meetings,  but  I 
never  seen  them  carrying  big  pistols  like  they  did  then. 

Q.  Were  there  not 'many  men  who  had  pistols! — A.  If  they  had  they 
roust  have  been  concealed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  men  to  carry  pistols  in  that  coan- 
trv  f — A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  until  last  year. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  before! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  had  not  been  common  ! — A.  Of  course  they  carried  them,  but 
not  in  squads,  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  political  meeting  where  Hale  was  killed ;  do  yoa 
remember  when  Hale  was  killed! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it. 
.  Q.  Did  not  you  see  many  colored  men  who  had  arms  with  them  ! — A. 
I  was  not  there  that  day ;  I  was  in  town,  but  not  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  colored  men  armed  that  day  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  pistols! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  seen  colored  men  carrying  pistols  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  if  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  carry  pistols! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  carry  pistols  once  in  a  while; 
some  of  them  do  that. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  said  that  ex-Governor  Wickliffe  indorsed  these  papers; 
where  was  he,  did  you  say,  when  he  did  it! — A.  Standing  right  at  the 
window  where  they  were  voting. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stand  there! — A.  He  staid  there  nearly  all  day. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  nearly  all  day  at  that  window  ! — ^A.  He 
was  walking  about,  I  thought,  noticing  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
and  who  did  not. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  L.  H.  LEWIS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

L.  H.  Lewis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  What  is  yonr  agef — Answer.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  In  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  Since  birth  I  lived  there. 

Q.  Was  you  a  commissioner  of  election  on  the  7th  of  November  last, 
at  poll  No.  2,  ward  7  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  regular  written  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  that  cannot  go  in. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  appointed  a  teacher  of  a  school  in  the 
seventh  ward. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  school  t — A.  It  is  the  Killarney  school. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  teach  ! — A.  About  a  month,  or  a  little  more. 

Q.  State  whether  the  school  was  kept  out  by  you  or  whether  it  was 
broken  up ;  and  if  so,  nnder  what  circumstances. — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was 
Dot  kept  as  long  as  it  was  intended  to  be  open.  It  was  rumored  around 
there  that  the  regulators  intended  to  break  up  the  schools.  The  man 
that  was  teaching,  Thomas  Dalton,  became  afraid  and  said  he  would 
not  teach  any  longer.  Another  man,  Mr.  Watson,  was  teaching  about 
three  miles  from  there ;  so  I  concluded  to  close  my  school — thought  it 
was  safer  to  quit — and  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara.  On  the  7th  day  of  June 
I  inteud<gu  tf^  go  back  to  my  school.  I  came  in  on  the  boat  Katie ;  and 
I  walked  oX'er  from  the  wharf  on  the  street,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Crouse  came  up  behind  me  with  an  ax-handle  and  attempted  to  strike 
me.  I  turned  around  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  He  said  nothing 
to  me,  but  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  fired  twice  at  me.  I  had  a  pistol  in 
my  pocket  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  draw  it.  Another  white  man, 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Willie  Irving,  drew  his  pistol  and  told  me 
not  to  draw  mine.  I  then  turned  and  ran  off  from  them,  and  while  run- 
ning a  crowd  of  them  fired  at  me.  I  ran  some  distance,  and  managed 
to  get  my  pistol  out  and  fired  back. 
Q.  Who  was  Cronset — A.  He  was  a  white  man  there. 
Q.  What  were  his  politics! — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir;  a  democrat,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  hostility  to  the  schools! — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  as  I  started  out  to  say.  When  I  ran  down  there,  there 
was  a  loud  yelling,  saying^  ^'Kill  the  damn  nigger  school-teacher.''  I 
looked  behind  and  saw  about  twenty-five  men  running  after  me,  some 
five  or  six  hundred  yards.  In  that  distance  they  fired  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  shots  at  me.    They  overtook  me,  and  taken  me  and  captured 

me,  and  taken  me  to  the  ofiQce,  and  kept  me  five  or  ten  minutes,  went 

down  town  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  this  justice  put  me  under 

$500  bonds  to  appear  at  the  district  court,  and  taken  my  pistol  away 

from  me  and  made  me  pay  $7.50  for  disturbing  the  peace ;  and  he  was 

one  of  the  men  that  was  running  after  me. 
Q.  What  directions  did  they  give,  if  any,  as  to  your  teaching  school 

any  more! — A.  They  said  I  should  not  teach  any  more. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  white  children,  or  only  colored  j  in  your  school  f — 

A.  Only  colored. 
Q.  Was  the  school  broken  up  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    My  old  father  saw  me 
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after  I  was  turned  loose,  and  came  up  and  told  me,  with  tears  in  hi& 
eyes,  that  be  never  expected  to  see  me  alive  again. 

Q.  Wbo! — A.  My  old  father.    He  saw  me  when  they  commenced 
shooting  at  me. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  were  teaching  on  the  Eillarney  place  ^  Thomas  Dalton  was 
your  assistant  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  one  who  was  candidate  for  sheriff  in  that  parish  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  teaching  out  there? — A.  I  comoienoed 
some  time  in  April,  I  believe — March  or  April ;  it  was  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there  t — A.  I  left  some  four  or  hve  weekt 
after  I  was  teaching. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  down  to  Bayou  Sarat — A.  lu  some  touT\ 
or  five  weeks ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  time. 

,    Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  commenced  in  the  spring?— A.  I  think 
it  was  the  lOih  of  April  the  school  was  opened — or  March. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  they  could  not  have  a  school  out  there  any 
longer  ? — A.  Those  men  that  were  running  me. 

Q.  That  were  down  in  Bayou  Sara? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  beftfd  it 
rumored  around  among  the  colored  people  before  that. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  ? — A.  No  one  told  me  personally, 

Q.  You  just  simply  heard  it  rumored  around  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  Watson  teaching  at  that  time? — A,  About  three 
or  four  miles  from  me. 

Q.  On  the  same  place  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  in  the  Bellevue  pl^lbe, 

Q.  That  is  the  Acklan  estate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  you  could  not  stay  there  any  longer  ? — A.  I 
told  you  I  was  afraid  to  stay  any  longer. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Watson  ?— A.  Well,  pretty  well. 

Q.  W^hat  was  his  character  up  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  knov 
much  about  his  character. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  complaint  made  against  him  aboat 
his  seducing  scholars — seducing  the  girls? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  heard 
about  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not, 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  reason  Watson  could  not  teach  school — that 
there  was  complaint  made  against  him  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they 
wanted  him  to  teach. 

Q.  Who  wanted  him  ? — A.  The  people  there,  parents  of  the  children 
there. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  On  the  Acklan  place,  the  lower  place. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  people  up  there  say  they  wanted  Watson  to  teach 
school  for  them  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  You  never  heard  complaint  made  against  him  of  that  character  f— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  all  the  people  there  liked  him  for  a  school-teacher. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Corneliu|  Johnson  that  lives  on  the  Acklan  place, 
or  Cornelius  Washington  t — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  complain  about  Watson? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  time  in  March  or  April  you  went  down  to  Bayou  Sara?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  commenced  teaching  school  in  March,  and  I  taught akHi^ 
some  little  time  and  then  went  down  to  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Grouse  that  you  had  the  difficulty  with  the  day 
you  started  back  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  him.  1  never  spoke  to 
him  before  in  my  life.    He  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  there. 
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Q.  For  whom  ? — A.  Mann. 

Q,  Which  MaoD  f — A.  EUick  Mann,  the  one  at  the  river. 
Q.  That  is  Moses? — A.  No;  the  other  one ;  the  one  by  living's,  next 
door  to  Irving's. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  of  the  diflScalty  was,  he  undertook  to  strike  you 
with  an  ax-handle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  said  anything  to  him  ? — A.  Nothing. 
Q.  And  he  nothing  to  you! — A.  Nothing  to  me. 
Q.  You  did  not  know  him? — A.  I  did  not  know  him  and  had  not 
seen  him. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  in  the  store  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  left  the  boat  and 
started  across  the  street  to  Deckler's  bar-room. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  store  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  ever  in  the  store  since  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  believe  at  Frehan's,  in  Saint 
Francisville. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  he  struck  you  with  the  ax-handle  without  saying  a 
word,  then  he  tried  to  draw  his  pistol? — A.  I  turned  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  the  hell  he  meant. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  nothing,  but  jerked  out  his  pistol 
and  fired  at  me  twice. 

Q.  And  you  drew  yours  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  draw  it ;  I  attempted 
to  draw  mine. 

Q.  And  Willie  Irving  drew  his  pistol  on  you? — A,  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
standing  a  piece,  some  distance,  from  me. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  fined  by  the  justice  on  charge  of  disturbing  the 
peace?— A.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Before  what  officer? — A.  Before  a  justice  of  the  peace  there  they 
call  King  or  Bingo ;  some  such  name. 

Q.  Have  jou  not  been  indicted  frequently  for  breaches  of  the  peace, 
fined  for  assault  and  battery  and  breach  of  the  peace? — A.  No,  sir; 
only  once  that  I  know  of  in  my  life. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — ^A.  That  was  the  court  before  last ;  some  two  or 
three  months  ago. 
Q.  Was  it  not  last  March  ? — A.  I  expect  it  was ;  I  disremember. 
Q.  What  was  it  for  ? — A.  Assault  and  battery. 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  have  ever  been  fined  for  assault  and 
battery?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  you  assaulted? — A.  I  did  not  assault  anybody;  I  was 
accused  of  assaulting  some  one. 
Q.  Whom  ? — A.  A  girl  in  my  town. 

Q.  You  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
went  before  the  grand  jury.  There  was  no  case  and  they  dismissed  me. 
There  was  a  noL  proa,  entered  in  the  case. 

Q.  Were  you  not  fined  in  that  case? — A.  No,  sir;  I  went  and  paid 
6o?erDor  Wicklifie  $20  for  defending  me;  that  is,  for  taking  the  case. 
Q.  Yon  say  there  was  no  trial  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a 
nolpros.  entered. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  there  was  a  nol.  pros,  entered  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Was  not  that  because  they  could  not  find  the  girl  who  charged 
you  with  assaulting  her  ? — ^A.  She  went  away ;  she  told  me  she  did  not 
uiake  an  affidavit,  and  would  not  appear ;  she  said  she  made  no  affida- 
vit against  me. 
Q.  There  was  one  made? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  With  her  name  signed  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  ^ 
She  told  me  she  made  no  affidavit,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  she  did.  )Q1c 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEWIS  EVANS. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17,  1877. 

Lewis  Evans  sworu  and  examiDed. 
By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 

Question.  Wbere  do  yoa  live  ? — Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  old  are  yout— A.  Twenty -two. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics? — A.  I  am  no  politician  at  all. 

Q.  What  party  do  you  belong  to,  republican  or  democratic  t — A.  I  be- 
long to  tb<^  republican  party. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  any  threats  were  made  to  you  previons  to  the 
last  election  in  reference  to  your  vote. — A.  I  will  state  to  yoa  the  facts. 
You  want  the  truth,  don't  you  I 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Exactly. 

A.  I  shall  state  it.  I  was  always  recognized  as  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity to  tell  the  people  what  I  knowed.  It  was  the  15th  of  May.  I  had  a 
church  on  the  stock  farm  in  Mississippi.  I  had  on  that  day  read  from 
15th  Matthew,  and  I  had  read  about  seven  or  eight  verses  when  I  was 
interrupted  and  told  that  five  hundred  men  armed  were  comins:  to  the 
church  to  kill  women  and  men  just  as  they  came  on  them,  and  I  8aw  the 
people  were  squandering,  and  a  great  many  jumped  out.  I  got  out  to 
where  the  horses  were,  and  my  brother  and  me  left  and  rode  ap  to  the 
river  place,  and  when  we  got  up  there  we  found  Thomas  Dalton  and 
Curran  Lewis  and  Watson  5  and  I  staid  there  a  day  and  better,  and  the 
second  day  some  more  men  came  out  there  and  told  me  1  had  better  go, 
as  there  were  men  coming  for  me.  Then  I  got  my  horse  and  rode  oat  as 
far  as  Sherley's  place,  and  Ed  McKee's,  near  old  John  Evans's,  and  when 
I  got  out  there  I  heard  that  if  I  had  went  home  that  night  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  killed,  for  there  was  over  five  hundred  men  had  sur- 
rounded the  plaqe  and  was  laying  in  wait  watching  for  us  if  we  would 
come  in.  I  then  did  not  know  what  to  do.  And  Edward  McKee  and 
John  A.  Evans  and  John  Evans,  sr.,  he  was  the  oldest,  told  me  I 
should  not  be  molested  and  just  to  stay  there  on  the  place.  I  staid  for 
a  while  on  the  place,  and  afterward  Mr.  John  Evans,  jr.,  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  his  house,  and  I  went  and  saw  him,  and  my  brother  was  there, 
and  he  thought  the  best  thing  for  me  was  to  clear  out  and  be  out  for 
several  weeks.  He  advised  it  was  better  to  go  away  than  to  be  killed ; 
that  we  could  get  no  protection.    So  I  left. 

Senator  McDonald.  All  this  grows  out  of  that  affair  in  Missi^ippi. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  Louisiana  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  at  the  time,  and  they  would  not  pro- 
tect us. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  grew  out  of  the  Aaronson  affair  which  took 
place  in  May.  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  much  to  do  with  it,  and  our 
time  is  limited. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  don't  know  what  he  is  testifying  to. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  says  on  the  15th  of  May  he  was  run  off. 

Senator  McMillan.  That  affair  originated  in  Louisiana.  Aaronson's 
store  was  in  West  Feliciana,  as  I  understand  it.  It  commenced  there 
and  spread  over  into  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi;  it  was  part  of  the 
same  transaction. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  have  the  report  and  evidence  taken  in  the 
Mississippi  matter. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  interfered  with  in  your  vote  for  the  repub- 
lican ticket  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  t 

The  Witness.  You  want  the  whole  statement  ? 

Senator  VVADLEiaH.  No,  state  if  anybody,  and  who,  used  any  threats 
toward  you. 

A.  This  statement  I  was  making  before  Mr.  Evans.  He  told  me 
that 

Q.  What  f — A.  That  he  heard  if  I  did  not  clear  out  I  would  be  killed, 
and  that  afterward,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  after  I  had  went  away 
that  night,  my  stepfather  told  me  he  had  went  to  see  Mr.  Powell,  some 
man  in  Bayou  Sara  or  Saint  Francisville,  and  he  asked  what  was  this 
oatrage  au<l  this  disturbance  for,  and  that  he  represented  to  him  that 
two  ot  the  ringleaders  they  were  going  to  hang,  and  he  asked  who  they 
was,  and  he  said  they  was  Lewis  Evans  and  Matthew  Evans  that  was 
reported  tuat  they  would  hang,  and  they  intended  to  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  them  f — A.  I  was  one  of  them.  And  then,  after 
Evans  persuaded  me  to  go,  and  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  come  back,  I 
was  to  come  back.  I  came  to  Saint  Francisville  next  morning,  and  I 
staid  in  there  one  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  took  the  Katie,  and 
Sanday  morning  I  was  here  in  this  city.  My  brother  was  to  write  me 
a  letter  when  it  was  safe  to  go  back. 

Q.  When  it  was  safe  he  was  to  send  you  a  letter  ! — A.  To  go  back 
to  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  I — A.  I  did,  in  West  Feliciana, 
at  the  court  house  at  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote! — A.  The  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  threatened  at  any  time  before  voting  or  after  wards? — 
A.  I  was  not  threatened  ibr  voting,  to  my  face.  People  said  I  would 
bi  killed ;  but  no  man  did  not  come  to  my  face  and  threjiten  me.  That 
m  all  you  want  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  the  first  you  knew  of  these  troubles  was  the  fifteenth  of 
May  ?— A.  The  fifteenth  of  May. 

Q.  Did  that  follow  right  on  after  the  killing  of  Aaronson  t — ^A. 
Bat  then,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  it  followed  after  that,  but  then 
these  men 

Senator  McDonald.  Just  answer  my  question. 

The  Witness.  These  men  came  there,  and  said  to  the  i)eople  in 
the  place  where  we  were  at 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  not  an  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Let  him  say  that. 

The  Witness.  They  said  what  this  was  for  was  to  keep  every 
ilamned  nigger  from  voting  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  These  armed  men  that  were  on  the  place, 
about  five  hundred  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  f — A.  But  my  sister  did  also.  They  shot  at 
her. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  them! — ^A.  No,  sir;  my  sister  said  so;  she  was 
shot  at. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  her  ears  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  thing  yourself! — A.  I  have  heard  it  repeated. 

Senator  McDonald.  Answer  the  questions  briefly. 
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The  Witness.  I  will  answer  the  qaestions ;  call  them  oat ;  let  him 
bring  them  oat. 

Q.  Did  yoa  know  John  Powell  ? — A.  Toang  John  Powell,  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  captared  by  the  colored  people  T — A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  heard  so  at  Mr.  Johnny  A.  Evans's. 

Q.  Yoa  heard  he  was  f — A.  Bat  tamed  loose;  they  tamed  him  loose. 

Q.  Didn't  the  rest  insist  on  shooting  him,  or  hanging  him  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know ;  I  heard  so. 

Q.  That  was  a  part  of  the  same  difficalty ;  the  whole  coantrj  ap  there 
was  disturbed  ! — A.  I  heard  also  they  were  going  to  raise  ap  men  and 
come  back  with  a 

Senator  MoDonald.  Stop ;  yoa  are  not  in  the  palpit  now. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  bat  I  want  to  give  the  trath,  I  don't  care 
where  I  be. 

Senator  MoDonald.  That  is  all  right,  bat  we  don't  want  a  sermon. 

The  Witness.  I  will  preach  if  yoa  need  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  may  need  it,  bat  I  don't  want  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  don't  want  it  if  yoa  are  obliged  to  have  it, 
even  if  necessary  to  yoar  salvation.  Yoa  don't  want  to  be  corrected 
against  yoar  will. 

Q.  Was  not  the  whole  country  disturbed  at  that  time  f — A.  Oat  in 
that  part,  I  heard. 

Q.  Colored  people  and  white ;  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  both 
sides,  was  there  not! — A.  I  don't  know  on  the  colored  people's  side,  for 
they  were  powerless. 

Q.  Did  not  jou  hear  of  great  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people,  too  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  because  they  had  no  power. 

Q.  They  had  armed  men! — A.  They  had  no  arms;  they  were  not 
able  to  arm  themselves. 

Q.  No  arms  at  all  f — A.  Guns,  but  no  ammunition  ;  that  was  nothiug. 

Q.  They  had  guns  f — A.  A  few  guns. 

Q.  Your  father,  Evans,  advised  you  to  go  t — A.  That  was  my  brother; 
my  father  was  dead  ;  if  he  had  been  living,  he  would  have  been  with 
me.  • 

Q.  Your  brother  advised  you  to  go  awayt — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  step- 
father did  not  have  nosense— just  scared  to  death. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man,  and  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  democrat. 

Q.  During  that  excitement  he  advised  you  to  go  away,  and  stay  awny 
nntil  he  wrote  that  you  could  come  back  in  safety! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterward  did  he  write  and  tell  you,  and  yoa  went  back  to 
Feliciana,  and  voted  at  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  bat  I  had  to  ran 
away,  and  my  crop  was  abandoned. 

Q.  You  went  back  and  voted  at  this  last  election  ! — A.  At  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Voted  the  republican  ticket ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  You  say  that  Powell  was  taken  by  the  colored  people^  was  it !— A. 
I  heard  so. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  Aaronson  difficalty,  that  was,  was  it ! — A..  After 
that;  that  was  a  good  while  after  that. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  D.  A.  WEBKR. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

D.  A.  Weber  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age? — Answer.  Will  be  30  in  April. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  and  where  have  you  resided! — A.  I  was 
boro  in  the  parish  of  Saint  James,  State  of  Louisiana,  and  resided  in 
the  parish  and  AsceusioD  until  about  I860,  and  then  moved  to  the  parisli 
of  West  Feliciana,  and  have  been  there  since. 

Q.  What  official  position,  if  any,  have  you  held  during  the  late  elec- 
tion of  1876  ? — A.  I  was  supervisor  of  registration  and  election  in  the 
parish  of  W>8t  Feliciana. 

Q.  Did  your  duties  take  you  somewhat  through  the  parish  of  West 
Feliciana  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to  visit  every  ward  in  the  parish — pass 
tbroDgh  every  ward. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  reference  to  colored  men  in  your  parish  hav- 
ing been  discharged  for  voting  the  republican  ticket!  and  if  you  know 
anything,  give  the  names  and  the  circumstances  attending  it. — A.  A 
number  of  men  after  the  election,  I  think  five  colored  men  with  their 
families,  came  to  see  me  at  the  court-house  and  reported  to  me  that 
William  Ball,  who  was  a  planter  living  in  seven  or  eight  miles  of  Bayou 
Sara,  had  discharged  them  because  they  attended  a  republican  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Saint  Francisville,  and  because  they  refused  to  sign  the 
dob  and  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  the  discharge  of  colored 
people  ! — A.  I  could  not  mention  the  names.  I  know  that  perhaps  fifty 
came  to  uiy  office,  and  reported  that  they  had  been  discharged,  and 
they  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Some  were  from  across  the  river, 
some  came  to  me  at  my  residence. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether,  at  any  time,  you  were  notified  by  Rev.  A. 
G.  Bakewell  that  he  had  been  delegated  to  request  you  to  leave  the 
parish  on  account  of  any  fear  that  you  might  be  injufed  f — A.  On  two 
occasions  he  came  to  my  house  and  I  was  not  in,  and  he  informed  my 
wife  that  he  had  been  delegated  by  citizens  of  the  parish 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  the  witness  should  confine  his 
statement  to  what  the  gentleman  said  to  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  say  he  came  to  your  house  ? — A.  During  my 
absence  he  notified  my  wife  that  he  had  been  delegated  by  citizens  of 
the  parish  to  wait  upon  myself  and  brother. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  a  statement  made  to  his  wife  is 
not  evidence. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  man  called  upon  him  and  the  message  was 
received.  It  was  left  to  be  received  by  him.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
strictly  bound  by  the  rules,  we  will  admit  what  seems  10  have  been  in- 
tended for  him. 

A.  That  he  was  delegated  by  the  citizens  to  wait  upon  me  and  my 
l^rotljerand  advise  us  to  leave  immediately ;  every  moment  we  remained 
in  the  parish  after  the  26th  of  January  would  be  dangerous.  After  that 
time  we  were  advised  our  lives  were  in  danger;  that  personally  they 
bad  nothing  against  me ;  it  was  the  course  I  had  taken  in  politics  in  the 
last  six  months. 

Q.  Does  that  embrace  both  of  the  visits  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  called 
the  second  time  and  told  my  wife  he  thought  it  very  strange  that  I  did 
m  heed  his  advice  and  1  did  not  leave.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  L^OOgle 
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Q.  That  included  your  brother,  B.  L.  Weber  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Senator 
Weber. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  do. 

Q.  State  what  you  know. — A.  Two  gentlemen  who  belonged  to  the 
democratic  party,  one  a  personal  friend,  sent  for  me  some  time  iu  the 
spring,  last  spring;  it  was  about  the  time  that  the  democrats  began 
organizing. 

Senator  McDonald.  Give  their  names. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  do  that,  sir.  I  would  like  to  let  yoa  have 
them,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  give  them  to  you  privately. 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Otherwise  I  must  refuse,  as  it  would  endanger  their 
lives  and  business.  They  informed  me  they  had  been  offered  money, 
$500,  to  waylay  my  brother,  E.  L.  Weber,  and  murder  him.  They  sent 
that  message  around  to  me  afterward  through  another  person. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  political  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted in  that  parish  ? — A.  I  can  state  the  number  that  have  been  com- 
mitted  that  are  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  the  parish,  the  colored 
people,  as  political  murders. 

Q.  Will  you  state  them  ?— A.  That  of  Jack  Russell,  in  the  fifth  ward ; 
that  of  Ephraim  Armstrong,  near  town,  and  Gilbert  Carter  and  Isaac 
Mitchell,  in  the  third  ward.  These,  I  believe,  are  all  I  recollect  just 
now.  There  was  a  number  of  colored  men  reported  to  have  been 
whipped,  or  knocked  down,  because  they  had  refused  to  join  the  demo- 
cratic club,  or  because  they  had  attended  republican  meetings  in  town. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  any  intimidation  of  republicans 
in  that  parish. — A.  The  whole  campaign  was  one  of  intimidation.  It 
has  been  for  the  last  eight^^en  months  in  our  parish. 

Q.  State  the  facts. — A.  I  know  that  armed  men,  armed  with  the  best 
and  most  improved  arms  in  the  country,  such  as  Winchester  repeating 
rifles.  Smith  &  Wesson's  pistols,  passed  through  the  town  and  the  plan- 
tations in  the  parish,  and  intimidated  the  colored  people  by  firing  at 
them,  and  in  divers  other  manners. 

Q.  When  did  the  violence  commence! — A.  Some  time  in  1875,  and 
then  all  along  up  to  the  day  of  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Duncan  Stewart?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Barrow  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Both  of  West  Feliciana  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  or  either  of  them  ? — A. 
I  did,  yes,  sir ;  on  the  28th  day  of  August  last  Mr.  Barrow  visited  mj 
office,  I  believe  the  day  I  completed  the  registration  of  the  parish,  and 
in  general  conversation  discussed  the  politics  of  the  parish ;  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  no  leading  republicans,  such  as  Weber  and  Armstead, 
would  be  permitted  to  canvass  the  parish  in  behalf  of  the  republican 
party ;  that  the  white  people  would  not  allow  it. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  in  that  conversation  that  you  remem- 
ber!— A.  No,  sir;  that  was  about  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  f — A.  It  was  the  28th  day  of  August  last 

Q.  Testimony  has  been  given  here  in  regard  to  the  resignation  of 
members  of  the  police-jury  of  West  Feliciana  Parish.  What  do  yoa 
know  in  reference  to  that  fact  ? — A.  I  was  present  in  my  office  at  the 
court-house  on  the  day  they  were  forced  to  resign. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  At  about  eleven  o^clock,  the  police-joiy 
were  summoned  together  by  the  sheriff,  and  they  went  up-stairs  into 
the  court-room.    I  believe  it  was  not  twenty  minutes  after  that  when 
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tbe  coart-room  vrsCs  snrrouDded  by  an  armed  body  of  nearly  fifty^  armed 
with  pistols  backled  outside  of  their  coats.  I  did  not  go  up-stairs,  and 
I  did  not  know  what  took  place  there,  but  I  know  Julius  Green,  one  of 
tbe  jurors,  came  down-stairs  immediately  after  that,  and  about  a  dozen 
toen  came  after  him  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  go  up  and  resign, 
aod  that  he  had  to  do  it. 

Q  About  how  many  were  there  there  ! — A.  About  fifty,  at  least.  I 
koow  that  other  members  of  the  police-jury  resigned  that  day  also;  all 
except  Gibbons,  who  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  resign  f — A.  Four  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  republici^.ns  or  democrats  ? — A.  Three  of  them  were  re- 
pablicaus,  and  the  other  one  pretended  to  be  a  republican. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  was  that  I — A.  I  could  not  fix  the  date ;  I 
thiok  it  was  either  iu  the  spring  or  summer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  iu  regard  to  an  organization  in  your  parish, 
or  of  any  organization  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  styled  the 
-  298  r— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  And  of  what  are  termed  bull-dozers,  or  regulators  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  that  parish  or  in  that  part  of  the  State  !  State  what  you  know. 
—A.  I  remember  about  the  first  that  I  knew  of  the  organization  of  298 
in  the  town — that  is,  about  the  time  that  they  were  wearing  their 
badges  around — I  met  a  gentleman  who  is  in  business  iu  town  and  he 
told  me  he  had  joined  it,  and  it  was  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of 

Senator  McDonald.  The  witness  should  not  state  that;  I  do  not 
lliiDk  that  is  evidence,  what  a  man  said  to  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  Let  him  state  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  him  state  who  it  was. 

The  Witness.  If  I  did,  he  would  not  live  very  long. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  a  volunteer  remark,  sir,  made  upon  the 
witness-stand. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  propose  to  state  what  he  told  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  his  stating  that. 

Q.  Was  he  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  order  by  others  who  were 
members  there! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  be  was. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  don't  even  know  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  order.  A  man  might  pretend  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Masonic  order, 
or  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  any  other  organization,  and  could  come  and  tell 
a  third  person  a  tale  of  any  kind,  and  that  third  person  would  go  before 
a  tribunal  and  testify  to  it,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  guard  against  the 
collusion  and  fraud  that  might  be  perpetrated  in  that  way  if  such  a 
thing  should  be  permitted. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  only  court  in  which  it  would  be  admissible, 
I  believe,  would  be  in  such  a  committee  as  this.  All  the  way  through, 
this  committee  and  the  other  committee  have  admitted  evidence  going 
to  show  that  persons  of  one  party  have  made  statements  as  to  the  pur- 
poses and  designs  of  the  other  party.  This  democrat  would  make  a 
statement  of  thiat  kind  as  to  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  go  away. 
Anything  of  that  kind,  tliat  he  was  in  danger,  that  has  been  admitted 
hy  both  sides.  I  admit  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  this  man  was 
a  democrat,  and  consequently  knowing  something  of  the  purposes  of 
that  organization ;  and  be  had  a  right  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the  pur- 
poses of  that  organization. 
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Mr.  WiCELiFFE.  I  am  a  democrat,  and  I  know  notliing  aboot  the  par- 
poses  of  the  organization. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  It  goes  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Senator  McDonald.  GoDHiderone  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  don't 
propose  even  to  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  told  him. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  gives  his  reason  for  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  not  satisfactory  to  me  at  all,  and  the  vol- 
untary statement  of  the  witness  does  not  by  any  means  increase  its 
weight.  He  don't  know  that  this  man  was  a  member  of  this  ore:aniza- 
tion,  except  from  what  he  said  to  him,  what  this  man  told  him.  He  may 
speak  abont  his  politics,  as  to  whether  he  was  a  democrat  or  a  republi- 
can, bat  certainly  whether  he  is  one  or  the  other  don't  lift  the  case  out 
of  the  merest  hearsay  testimony,  and  he  leaves  it  so  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  contradicted.  I  will  be  willing  to  admit  this  now  if  Mr. 
Weber  is  ready  to  give  the  name  of  the  man,  and  if  that  man  can  be 
brought  here,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  power  of  the  committee 
brought  to  bear  to  bring  him  here,  and  he  may  then  state  what  that  man 
said  to  him. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  says  he  will  give  his  name  privately. 

Senator  McDonald.  No.  I  don't  want  any  communication  privately. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  has  stated  the  reasons  which  will  prevent  him 
giving  the  name. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  say  if  he  gives  the  name  of  that  person,  I  will 
then  take  whatever  means  the  committee  may  give  me,  before  the  close 
of  our  investigation,  to  meet  the  testimony. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  this  evidence  is  proper  to  come  before 
this  committee,  as  such  evidence  has  been  admitted  as  tending  to  show 
the  state  of  terror  and  intimidation  that  prevailed  in  that  parish. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  will  say  that  while  I  do  not  know  the  secrets 
of  that  order,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  know  more  about  the  order  than  the 
witness  on  the  stand  does,  and  if  any  one  told  him  there  was  a  political 
significance  connected  with  the  organization,  he  manufactnre<l  the  story, 
in  my  opinion.    1  have  it  from  such  parties  that  I  do  not  doubt  its  truth. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Let  it  go  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A.  The  witness  went  on  and  told  me  that  at  a  meeting — the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  208  in  town — that  the  assassination  of  myself  and  Senator 
Weber  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon. 

Q   Was  that  a  white  man  told  you  this! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Was  he  a  personal  friend  of  yours  t — A.  He  was  and  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  have  known  him  for  more  than  fifteen  years  as 
«uch. 

Q.  After  receiving  that  information,  did  you,  on  account  of  that  in- 
formation received,  take  measures  of  protection! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q,  What  were  they  ! — A.  I  left  my  office.  I  did  not  go  there  fi«- 
quently.  I  would  not  go  there  in  the  evening,  as  I  did  in  the  past  I 
never  went  out  of  my  house  after  dark.  I  bought  side-arms.  I  had 
a  shot-gun,  which  I  had  repaired,  which  was  out  of  order.  I  provided 
myself  with  arms,  and  had  some  party  m  my  house  frequently,  thinking 
I  might  be  assassinated.    I  could  not  be  more  careful. 

Q.  What  have  you  seen  in  reference  to  this  order  298,  as  to  persons 
wearing  badges! — A.  I  have  seen  a  very  large  number  wearing  these 
badges.    These  would  be  armed ;  some  others  would  have  no  arms. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  badges  ! — ^A.  It  was  simply  a  badge 
with  the  figures  298  on  it. 

Q.  How  were  the  persons  wearing  those  badges  res^arded  bv  the  ool* 
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Med  people  there  in  tbat  parish,  as  connected  with  the  bulldozers? — A. 
It  was  generally  understood,  and  the  colored  people  have  said  so  to  me, 
a  vary  large  number  of  them,  that  they  believed  it  was  a  secret  political 
organization. 

Q.  Of  what  character  in  reference  to  a  political  character,  democratic 
or  republican  f — A.  Democratic,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  con- 
trol of  the  government. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  any  knowledge  of  the  connection 
between  these  persons  called  the  bull-dozers  and  the  persons  wearing 
this  badge  of  298  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  different  The  bull-dozers 
were  the  second  organization  that  sprung  up  in  the  parish.  The  first 
called  themselves  the  regulators.  That  was  some  time  in  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1875.  Then  they  came  out  as  bull-dozers,  called  themselves 
bQll-dozers ;  and  lastly  sprung  up  the  order  of  208.  lu  my  opinion, 
each  of  them  was  of  a  political  character  in  its  organization. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  colored  men  visited  your  house  before  and 
after  election,  and  complained  that  they  had  been  forced  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket. — A.  A  number  of  them,  sir;  a  very  large  number, 
before  the  election  and  after.  And  a  number  came  to  me  at  the  court- 
house, where  I  was  registering,  and  told  me  that  they  were  compelled 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  were  afraid  to  vote  the  republican. 

Q.  What  effect  had  this  violence  and  intimidation  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple upon  the  republican  vote  in  tbat  parish  t — A.  It  terrorized  the 
republicans  so  that  they  were  afraid  to  live  in  their  houses. 

Q.  Did  this  terror  have  the  effect  to  decrease  the  republican  vote! — 
A.  I  tbiuk  so. 

Q.  Did  it  prevent  republicans  from  voting  at  all,  and  compel  republi- 
cans to  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  think  it  had  theeifect  to  pre- 
vent at  least  five  hundred  from  voting  at  all  in  that  parish,  and  of  the 
Dumber  tbat  did  not  vote  I  think  there  was  something  like  six  hundred. 
The  white  men  in  the  parish,  every  democrat,  voted.  I  think  that  at 
least  six  or  seven  hundred  colored  men  voted  the  dem^rcratic  ticket,  and 
'^ere  forced  to  do  it ;  in  fact,  a  large  number  told  me  they  were. 
Q.  Were  you  at  the  first-ward  poll  on  Monday  f — A.  1  was,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  occurred  at  that  poll  f  State  what  you 
know  in  regard  to  what  transpired  at  that  poll. — ^A.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps  it  was  five  minutes  after  the  polls  had  been  opened,  there 
was  something  like  a  half  dozen  colored  republicans  voting  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a  rush  was  made,  I  suppose  by  fifteen  or  twenty  white  men 
and  democrats,  who  drove  the  darkies  from  the  poll  and  made  them  go 
away. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  occurred  that  day  that  you  know  of! — 
A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  intimidation,  that  we  looked  upon  as  in- 
timidation. The  colored  people  were  frightened  there,  and  there  is  a 
colore<l  man  living  at  my  brothei^s  wo^-yard,  near  the  river,  who 
attempted  to  vote.  He  is  a  man  named  Joe  Myers,  and  he  was  told  by 
the  clerk  that  he  could  not  vote,  he  was  not  entitled,  when  he  was  reg- 
istered and  had  the  paper  with  him,  his  registration-certificate. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  illegal  voting  at  the  ninth-ward  ik)U  f — A.  I 
do,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  j'ou  know. — A.  I  know  there  was  several  votes  cast 
there  by  persons  who  had,  some  of  them,  registered,  and  thera  was  no 
evidence  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  ward! — ^A.  Bayou  Sara.  One  named  Metzger;  he  had 
never  registered  in  the  parish.  He  was  a  German,  and  I  knew  that  he 
never  had  become  a  citizen.    The  United  States  supervisor  furnished  . 
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me  with  affidavits  made  by  these  persons  upon  which  they  voted.    That 
affidavit  stated  that  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  these  papers  ? — A.  They  were  filed  with  the  return- 
ing-board.    I  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  them  then. 

Q.  Can  yon  name  Jiny  of  the  persons  who  were  known  as  bull-dozers 
in  your  ward  f — A.  I  can  name  those  persons  who  wore  side-arms,  Win- 
chester rifles,  riding  about  town.  I  would  have  to  name  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  parish,  beeanse  every  man  there  who  is  able  to  bear  a  gan 
has  been  out  at  some  time,  or  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  Those  connected  with  the  bodies  of  armed  men  who  have  been 
riding  through  the  parish  and  committing  acts  of  violence,  or  engaged 
in  murders  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  jour  parish,  can  you  name 
any  of  them  ! — A.  I  know  these  persons  have  been  engaged  in  acts  of 
violence,  but  I  didn't  see  them  myself. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  persons  that  you  can  rp<5ollect,  among  their 
number. — A.  I  believe  I  have  seen  all  of  the  Barrow  family,  a  half  a 
dozen  of  them — John  Barrow,  Charles  M.  Barrow,  Bennet  H.  Barrow, 
P.  W.  Barrow.  Does  the  committee  require  me  to  give  all  the  names! 
There  are  about  five  hundred  of  them. 

Q.  O,  no;  just  as  many  as  you  can  remember  readily. — A.  I  can 
take  the  registration-list  and  go  through  with  nearly  all  of  them — Rob- 
ert Wilson,  Courtland  B.  Smith,  Captain  T.  C.  West — he's  dead  now. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  that  I  recollect  that  I  can't  give  you  the 
names  of  now — several  hundred — but  it  is  not  necessary  though  to  do 
so,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  bands  of  regulators  in  your  parish ;  do  yoQ 
know  who  was  the  leader  of  the  regulators  t 

The  Witness.  In  our  parish  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  In  that  vicinity,  of  Bast  Feliciana. 

A.  In  the  beginning.  Colonel  Powers  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
the  men. 

Q.  Colonel  Frank  Powers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  parish! — A.  Of  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  ? — A.  Never  a  republican  at 
any  time,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  offices  do  you  say  you  held  there! — A.  Supervisor  of  regis- 
tration. 

Q.  Any  other  ! — A.  Tax-collector  and  assessor ;  the  two  offices  are  one. 

Q.  Have  you  given  a  bond  for  the  discharge  of  your  duties  ! — A.  I 
have  frequently  given  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  Who  are  the  sureties  on  your  bond  !— A.  The  majority,  in  faxjt, 
all  but  one  or  two,  are  democrats ;  Mr.  John  F.  Irwine,  in  the  sum  of 
$4,000;  Major  S.  Weild,  in  the  sum  of  $500, 1  think;  Julius  Freyau,  I 
don't  know  the  amount.  I  believe  those  are  on  my  bond,  and  Robert 
Hewlet  who  testified  here.    My  bond  is  $20,000. 

Q.  Mr.  Weber,  what  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  a  plot  arranged 
by  Charley  Barrow  and  other  white  democrats  starting  a  rumor  that 
certain  negroes  had  organized  to  kill  the  whites  in  your  parish  !— A.  I 
know  that  the  republicans  there,  the  leaders,  believed  that  a  plot  was 
made  up 

Senator  McDonald.  I  don't  think  that  is  evidence.  Is  that  your  own 
belief! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  my  belief,  and  that  of  a  great  many  others. 

Senator  McDonald,  I  don't  think  it  is  evidence. 
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Senator  McMillan.  He  can  state  tbe  grounds  of  what  he  believes. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  may  state  the  facts,  bat  not  his  belief. 

Senator  McMillan.  State  what  facts  you  know  that  show  that  con- 
spiracy. 

A.  I  believe  so,  sir ;  because  I  have  heard  tbe  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied long  before  this  year.  I  heard  them  in  my  office,  who  testified  to 
tbe  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  and  these  other  people.  I  heard  a  man 
say— a  man  who  testified  here;  I  have  forgotten  his  name — that  Mr. 
Barrow  had  offered  him  some  inducements  to  say  that  there  was  such  a 
plot. 

Senator  3IcDonald.  I  object  to  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  you  refer  to  his  statement  on  the  stand  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  make  that  statement  on  the  stand  here. 

Q.  You  referred  to  that  statement,  or  to  his  having  made  a  statement 
to  you  before  T — A.  To  the  statement  he  made  on  tbe  stand.  He  made 
it  to  me  before,  and  he  made  it  again  on  the  stand. 

Senator  McDonald.  Tbat  doesn't  strengthen  it  any. 

Senator  McMillan.  These  are  grounds  upon  which  he  states  his  be- 
lief. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  the  same  statement  of  facts  that  came  be- 
fore us,  and  certainly  it  is  not  for  this  witness  to  swear  to  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  Didn't  you  prove  here  statements  by  Dr.  Dedd- 
rick  that  he  beard  other  people  say  that  Watson  had  seduced  girls  in 
tbe  school  in  which  he  was  teaching. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  legal  evidence ;  but  this  has  not  the 
shadow  of  legal  evidence.  It  is  not  even  hearsay.  It  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  this  witness's  belief  for  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  and 
those  who  are  to  act  upon  the  evidence  before  this  committee. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  is  stating  what  these  people  told  him  with 
reference  to  a  plot  formed  by  Barrow  and  others. 

Senator.  Wadlkigh.  I  don't  think  the  witness's  belief  would  be  testi- 
mony.   Let  him  state  any  facts  that  he  may  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  am  asking  the  witness  to  state  the  facts  tend- 
ing to  show  this  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  Barrow  and  other  demo- 
crats to  originate  a  rumor  that  a  republican  club  had  been  organized  to 
kill  people. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  don't  think  the  witness's  belief,  simply,  is 
evideuce.  But  the  general  feeling  among  the  republicans  there,  the 
state  ot  intimidation  that  they  were  in,  and  the  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  that  intimidation,  the  actual  state  of  feeling  is  a  fact  to  be  proved, 
aud  if  it  was  the  general  belief  among  the  republicans  there,  so  far  as 
this  witness  know^,  he  having  an  opportunity  to  know  what  the  belief 
was,  that  this  plot  was  a  cooked-up  concern  which  had  no  existence,  but 
^as  manufactured  for  a  purpose,  aud  that  on  that  account  they  were 
intimidated,  I  think  that  is  evidence.  It  is  just  like  the  state  of  feeling 
ill  regard  to  any  other  event. 

Senator  McMillan.  Do  I  understand  yon.  Senator  McDonald,  to  ob- 
ject to  the  question  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  course,  legal  evi- 
dence, but  in  this  case  we  have  gone  as  far  as  that  all  around  to  show 
what  the  state  of  feeling  was,  as  proved  by  the  declaration  of  persons 
as  to  their  belief.  For  instance,  we  have  asked  whether  or  not  the  com- 
manity  believed  tbat  the  murder  of  a  certain  person  was  a  political  mur- 
der, as  tending  to  show  whether  there  was  any  intimidation  or  not,  and 
thia  it  seems  to  me  comes  under  the  same  bead. 
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By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  wbetber  the  colored  people  of  your  parish  generally 
believed  tbat  a  plot  was 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  must  show  that  he  had  knowledge  of  what 
the  parties  did  believe.  That  is,  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  have  soeh 
knowledge. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  has  already  said  that  he  was  supervisor  of 
registration  there;  tbat  he  was  over  the  parish,  in  every  ward  of  the 
parish,  and  knows  the  state  of  affairs  in  tbe  parish.  That  he  has  already 
stated. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  the  belief  among  tbe  colored  people  there 
prevailed  tbat  Gbarley  Barrow  and  otber  white  democrats  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  or  formed  a  plan  to  charge  that  negroes  in  the  parish 
had  organized  for  tbe  purpose  of  killing  wbite  people  T — A.  It  was  so, 
and  I  will  state  what  made  our  belief  so  strong.  We  investigated  the 
matter.  Tbe  moment  I  beard  of  the  excuse  tbat  was  given  by  these 
people  for  the  murder  of  this  man  Carter,  I  immediately  sent  for  some 
of  tbe  leading  colored  men  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  facts,  and  who 
knew  these  people  tbat  were  accused  of  this,  and  even  some  that  were 
accused  themselves.  I  bad  them  in  my  office  and  I  investigated  the 
matter  myself,  and  I  found  out,  as  I  believe  now,  tbat  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it ;  tbat  it  was  a  put-up  job ;  merely  an  excuse  for 
slaughtering  the  colored  people.  I  bad  heard  so  much  of  these  ru- 
mors of  plots  to  assassinate  wbite  people  that  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  very  little  to  be  believed  in  it. 

Q.  Who  is  John  J.  Barrow  ! — A.  He  is  a  planter  in  the  parish.  He 
was  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  for  the  office  of  sheriff  of  West  Fe- 
liciana. 

Q.  What  ticket  f — A.  On  tbe  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  he  on  tbat  ticket  and  voted  for  as  a  democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff  on  election-day  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Webber,  do  you  know  whether,  or  not,  there  was  an  organised 
or  systematic  plan  by  the  leading  democrats  of  your  parish  to  carry  tbe 
last  election  by  frightening  tbe  colored  people  so  as  to  keep  them  from  or- 
ganizing clubs  and  canvassing  tbe  wards  and  voting  the  repubKean 
ticket ! — A.  I  believe  it,  and  I  will  state  my  reasons  for  believing  it 
Early  as  some  time  in  April,  perhaps — it  may  have  been  a  month  or  so 
earlier  or  a  month  later — I  bad  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Duncan  Stew- 
art, who  is,  I  believe,  an  officer  of  tbe  democratic  organization  of  tbe 
parish.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tbe  police-jury  at  that  time.  He  told 
me,  in  conversation  with  him,  tbat  tbe  vote  in  tbe  parish  of  West  Fe- 
liciana would  have  to  be  republican  or  all  democratic ;  tbat  the  demo- 
crats were  not  going  to  stand  any  more  foolishness  from  tbe  niggers 
and  tbe  republicans.  He  said  also,  tbe  same  day,  while  the  police  jury 
were  in  session,  while  tbe  budget  of  expenses  were  being  prepared,  "  to 
make  the  fund  for  tbe  coroner  heavy,  because  there  would  be  plen^ 
need  of  it ;  there  would  be  a  great  many  people  killed ;  to  make  it 
heavy."  I  published  his  remarks  in  the  police-jury  at  the  time  in  a 
newspaper,  and  he  never  denied  them. 

Q.  What  position  does  be  bold  in  the  democratic  party  organization, 
do  you  know  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  believe  he  is  an  officer  in  a 
ward  club. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  relative  population  of  whites  and  blacks  in  year  par- 
ish, do  you  know  f — A.  I  think  the  registration  is  about  twenty-two 
hundred  colored  and  about  five  hundred  white.  That  is  as  near  as  I 
can  come  to  it.    It  is  a  little  over  twenty-two  hundred  c^pred. 
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Oovemor  Wickliffb.  Yoa  mean  the  whole  registration  t 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  You  have  referred  to  certain  persons  who  said  they  were  dis- 
charged by  Dr.  Ball  for  having  attended  a  republican  barbecue,  or  meet- 
ing, at  a  certain  time. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  they  refused  to  sign 
a  pledge  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  discharge  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  that — A.  They  came  to  the 
meeting  in  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock.  At  about  six  o'clock  that 
evening  they  returned — tlve  of  them.  I  know  the  names  of  one  or  two 
now.  Morgan  and  Douglas,  I  think,  informed  me  that  during  their  ab- 
sence— mind  you,  they  had  refused  to  sign  a  pledge  before  leaving  the 
place  for  the  meeting — that  during  their  absence  their  baggage  and 
their  furniture,  together  with  their  families,  were  moved  on  the  river 
bank  while  it  was  raining;  and  that  about  a  half  an  hour  after  that  the 
wife  of  one  of  them  was  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They  had 
just  time  enough  to  bring  her  into  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  the  occurrence  of  the  Laurel  Hill  massacre  in 
yoor  parish  ? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  At  Vhat  time  was  that? — ^A.  I  cannot  fix  the  time  exactly. 
Q.  As  nearly  as  you  can  f — A.  It  was  some  time  in  1875, 1  believe; 
in  tb^  summer. 

Q.  What  effect  had  that  occurrence  upon  the  colored  people  t — ^A. 
Wdl,  sir,  I  believe  that  that  was  about  the  first  step  taken  to  terrorize 
the  colored  people  there.  The  parish  rose  en  masse,  all  of  them.  Every 
man  who  was  able  to  bear  a  gun,  I  believe,  except  Governor  Wickliffe. 
I  don't  think  he  was  there,  but  everybody  in  Bayou  Sara,  or  in  Saint 
Fmncisville,  were  out  with  a  shot-gun. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  eifect  to  frighten  and  intimidate  the  colored  peo- 
ple!— A.  It  did.  From  that  time  up  to  the  day  of  election  colored  peo- 
ple reported  to  me  that  they  were  afraid  to  hold  political  meetings,  re- 
pnbUcau  meetings,  outside  of  the  town  of  Saint  Francisville,  because 
tliej  were  afraid  of  these  town-men. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  colored  people  believed  that  Barrow  and 
others  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  starting  this 
rumor  of  an  organization  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  kill  white 
people.  Did  the  belief  of  that  fact  by  the  colored  people  operate  to 
frighten  and  deter  them  from  organizing  any  political  clubs  at  all? — A. 
It  did.  They  were  afraid  that  each  meeting  they  held  outside  of  town 
>^ould  be  called  a  secret  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  the 
whites,  and  consequently  they  held  no  meetings  outside  of  town. 

Q.  Did  that  fact  have  the  effect  upon  the  republican  leaders  of  pre- 
venting them  from  taking  any  steps  to  organize  their  clubs  in  that  par- 
ish T — A.  It  did.  As  one  of  the  leaders,  I  advised  them  not  to  do  it, 
because  it  had  cost  the  life  of  two  or  three  of  them,  and  I  didn't  want 
any  more  of  them  slaughtered. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  Laurel  Hill  affair  that  you  speak  of  followed  the  killing  of 
Aaronsou  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  store-keeper  upon  the  Mississippi  line,  the  upper  part  of 
yoar  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  claimed  that  he  was  killed  by  the  colored  people  t — A.  Ye« 
sir ;  it  was.  The  white  people  said  so,  and  the  colored  people  in  retan 
said  that  it  was  white  men  who  were  disguised,  who  were  blacked  ap 

Q.  What  colored  men  ever  said  that  f — A.  Why,  I  could  not  nami 
them.  I  have  heard  it  frequently.  1  suppose  there  is  some  one  in  tbi 
building  now  who  said  so. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  f — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can,  becaase  it  wa 
a  general  thing.  It  was  spoken  of  generally  among  the  colored  (leople 
I  don't  give  it  as  my  opinion. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Gaines — and  who  was  the  other  man  tba 
was  hung  there! — A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  two  or  three  were  hung 
and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  were  killed. 

Q.  Two  were  hung  after  Aaronson  was  killed  and  before  this  genera 
uprising? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  accused  of  killing  Aaronson  becauA 
they  charged  him  with  being  instrumental  in  their  being  whipped,  d 
one  of  them  being  whipped,  for  stealing  a  cow  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  wew 
accused  of  it ;  but  it  is  so  common  in  that  community  for  democrats  to 
accuse  republicans 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question  and  leave  your  speech  out.  This  is  doI 
a  proper  place  to  make  a  speech.  You  say  they  were  accused  of  kilhng 
Aaronson  because  they  charged  him  with  being  instrufnental  4n  having 
one  of  them  whipped  for  killing  a  cow  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  state- 
ment that  I  saw  published  in  the  newspapers.  A  gentleman  who  visited 
my  office  told  me  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  say  the  people  turned  out  on  both  sides;  all  of  the  white  peo- 
ple about  Bayou  Sara,  except  Governor  Wickliffe  f — A.  I  don't  kuow 
that  he  was  there  at  the  time.    I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  That  was  in  May  ! — ^A.  It  was  some  time  either  in  the  spring  or 
summer.  I  suppose  it  was  in  May.  I  have  not  charged  my  memory 
with  the  date. 

Q.  You  were  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  investigating  committee 
at  Jackson  in  regard  to  this  same  matter  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  beginning  of  this  intimidation  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  matter  grew  out  of  the  Aaronson  murder! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
frightened  the  colored  people  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  intimidation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  Carter  killed  ! — A.  Gilbert  Carter,  was  killed 
some  time  either  in  June  or  last  July,  in  the  year  1876.  I  cannot  say 
positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ben  Clark  f — A.  5o, 
sir;  never  until  I  heard  the  witnesses  questioned  about  him  here. 

Q.  There  was  an  investigation  of  that  matter  made  by  the  military, 
was  there  not  ? — A.  I  heard  of  it.    I  heard  there  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  T — A.  I  heard  of  it.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  made  there  within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  store  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  will  tell  us  how  much  of  your  testimony  you  have  given 
here  is  what  yon  have  beard,  and  what  you  know  of  yonr  own  knowl- 
edge, I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Witness.  In  what  particular  instance  t 

Senator  MoDonald.  All  you  have  testified  to.  When  I  ask  yon  a 
question,  in  place  of  answering,  you  say.  "  I  heard  it."  Now,  in  testi- 
fying a  while  ago,  you  testified  to  a  gooa  many  things  which  I  sappose 
you  got  in  some  way  by  hearing  them.    Why  do  you  make  a  difference! 
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I  ask  yoa  now  if  yon  have  any  doubt  from  the  information  that  yon 
reoelTed  that  this  affair  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  was  investigated 
by  the  military  there  at  Bayou  Sara  by  Major  Bascom  t 

A.  I  believe  that  the  investigation  condncted  by  Major  Bascom  was 
another  plot  to  fasten  it  upon  the  colored  people.  I  believe  he  was 
made  a  tool  of. 

Q.  Ttiat  Major  Bascom  was  made  a  tool  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  That  he  was  in  the  plot  also  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  there  was  an  investigation  there  ? — A.  I  simply 
say  80  from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  it  published  in  the  papers  and 
have  heard  it. 

Q.  And  that  investigation  was  a  second  plot,  participated  in  by  Major 
Baseom  and  his  officers  t — A.  I  didn't  say  his  officers;  I  say  himself. 

Q.  Whoever  was  an  aid  to  him  in  conducting  that  investigation  ? — A. 
^0, sir;  I  didn't  charge  that  anybody  who  aided  him  in  it  was  con- 
cerned in  it.    I  charged  him  with  it.    I  say  that  I  believe  it. 

Q.  That  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  aid  Barrow  and  others 
in  creating  this  belief! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  False  belief  that  this  killing  of  Carter  was  the  cause  of  his  belong- 
ing, or  his  supposed  to  belonging,  to  a  secret  order  or  organization 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  killing  certain  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Major  Bascom  was  carrying  out  that  conspiracy  in  the 
investigation  which  he  made  at  Bayou  Sara! — A.  I  believe  that  he 
aided  them  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  there  been  a  military  station  there  at  Bayou  Sara  t — 
A.  I  could  ni»t  say.    I  suppose  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Were  they  not  brought  tliere  in  the  month  of  March — in  the 
spring  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  charged  my  memory  with  the 
date.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  the  officers  there  at  Saint  Francisville  as  early  as 
March? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  may  have  seen  them  as  early  as  March, 
bat  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Were  they  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  the 
citizens,  and  particularly  the  colored  citizens,  in  their  political  rights  f — 
A.  We  believed,  the  colored  people  did 

Q.  Were  they  not  there  for  that  purpose  t — A.  They  were  there  for 
tliat  purpose,  but  they  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  do  it  t — A.  No,  sir ;  if  anything,  it  was  an  encour- 
agement to  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  It  was  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  military  encourage  the  bull-dozers  t — A.  It 
^as  generally  believed  among  the  colored  people,  and  among  the  lead- 
ing white  republicans  there,  that  Major  Bascom  sympathized  with  the 
bulldozers.  He  was  always  in  their  company.  One  of  his  officers  went 
oat  on  an  excursion  the  night  when  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed  by  the 
bulldozers. 

Q.  Went  out  with  whom  ? — A.  With  the  bull-dozers. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  that  officer  now,  please. — A.  I  think  it  was 
Lieutenant  Jamar.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Ton  say  he  went  out  with  the  bull-dozers  the  night  Carter  was 
killed?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  of  the  party  f — A.  He  was  with  them.  I  didn't  say  that 
be  was  with  them  when  Carter  was  killed,  but  he  went  out  there. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  state  in  reference  to  the  military  authorities 

there  that  they  permitted  the  bulldozers  to  go  inside  of  their  military 
Hues  and  seize  negroes  and  whip  them  t    Didn't  you  state  that  in  the    t 
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examination  at  Jackson,  Miss,  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir,  I  did.  I  know  one  col- 
ored man  who  was  taken  right  out  of  the  lines  there ;  I  believe  near 
the  barracks. 

Q.  That  the  military  authorities  there  permitted  the  bull-dozers  to 
come  inside  of  the  military  lines  and  seize  colored  men  and  whip  tbem  f 
— A.  I  did;  and,  further,  that  they  permitted  bulldozers,  when  tbey  bad 
their  arms  on,  and  their  shot-guns,  to  lay  half  the  night  right  oo  the 
gallery  of  their  quarters. 

Q.  Permitted  the  bulldozers f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  bulldozers  would  they  permit  to  do  that  ? — A.  One  of  them, 
but  he  was  a  very  poor  bulldozer ;  his  name  is  Theodore  Bake  well.  He 
laid  there  half  the  night.  That  was  the  night  they  were  watching  for 
some  republican. 

Q.  Now  will  you  please  tell  us  who  Theodore  Bakewell  is  t — A.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  tell  who  he  is.  He  is  a  son  of  a  preacher  there ; 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.    That  is  about  all  I  know  of  him. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  he  was  a  bull-dozer  f — A.  They  are  called  ball- 
dozers  ;  those  I  seen  with  arms. 

Q.  Everybody  seen  with  arms  is  called  a  bull-dozer  ? — A.  Elspecially 
at  that  time,  when  the  whole  country  was  under  arms. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  in  your  employ  as  a  clerk  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  ! — ^A.  Perhaps  a  year  ago,  and  he  was  discharged  by  me. 

Q.  He  is  now  a  notary  public,  is  he  not,  holding  an  appointment  Irom 
Kellogg? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  no  more  a  notary  public  He  uever  was 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  is  still  acting,  but  he  is  not  a  notary  pob- 
lic, 

Q.  He  was  appointed  a  notary  public  by  Kellogg? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  has  been  acting  as  a  notary  public  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  still  acting,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  Kellogg  did  not  appoint  him  a  notary  pab* 
lie  when  the  lesrislature  met,  whether  he  did  not  send  in  his  name  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  that  y3ur  brother  had  to  him,  and  after  the 
legislature  adjourned  reappointed  him ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
did.    I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve he  re-appointed  him. 

Q.  He  has  been  acting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  had  been  re-appointed 
he  gave  no  new  bond,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  a  notary  public 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  He  said  that.  That  is,  the  old  bond 
the  lawyers  told  him  was  good,  and  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  acting  under  a  new  appointment  ? — A.  N'o, 
sir. 

Q.  So  he  IS  a  bull-dozer,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  One  of  them  that  you  say  was  harbored  about  the  encampment 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  were  others. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  another. — A.  I  do  not  think  of  any  others. 
I  mentioned  him  because  I  knew  him. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  one  you  can  mention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  holding  office,  or  claims  to  hold  an  office,  under  an  appoint- 
ment for  Kellogg  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  not  a  republican,  if  you  think 
he  is. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  a  republican. — A.  There  are  so  many 
democrats  that  are  accepting  office  from  Kellogg  that  all  who  hold  of- 
fices must  not  be  taken  as  republicans.  There  are  lots  of  demooratf 
who  would  break  their  necks  to  get  an  office. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  generally  held  one  or  two  offices,  have  you  not,  from 
Kdlogg  all  the  time  t — A.  I  have  been  a  tax-collector  for  three  years. 
Previous  to  that  I  was,  I  believe,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  a  member  of  the  town  council. 

Q.  (Jnder  appointment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  under  appointment. 

Q.  A  justice  of  the  peace  under  appointment  for  Kellogg? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  w^jre  appointed  supervisor  of  registration  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  tax-collector  were  you  holding  the  office  of  super- 
visor of  registration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  a  public  printer T — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  public  printing  of  the  parish. 

Q.  You  have  had  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  In  1872, 1  believe. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  difficulty  about  that,  was  there  not ;  about  George 
Carter's  name  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  the  grand  jury  and  you  had  some  controversy  about  f — A. 
Xo,  sir;  the  grand  jury  and  I  did  not  have  any  controversy ;  they  re- 
tamed  no  true  bill. 

Q.  There  was  an  information  filed  against  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
was  DO  information  filed  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an  indictment  found  here  in  the  district  court  against 
Ton  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  public  printer  T — A.  I  was  public  printer 
at  that  time. 

Q.  What  other  office  did  you  hold  at  that  time  besides  that  of  public 
printer  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  believe  I  was  at  one  time  justice  of 
ihe  peace  in  the  first  ward. 

Q.  Did  yon  hold  both  of  those  appointments,  and  if  so,  from  what 
anthority  f — A.  One  of  them  was  through  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  lieutenant-governor.  They  were  the  parties  con- 
tracting, and  the  other  was  received,  during  Crovernor  Warmoth's  ab- 
Heoce,  from  the  lieutenant-governor.  He  appointed  me  justice  of  the 
l^eace  daring  the  recess  of  the  senate. 

Q.  While  Warmoth  was  away  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  took  advantage  of  Warmoth's  absence,  did  he,  to  appoint 
yoaf^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  supported  Warmoth  for  governor,  had  j'ou  not? — A. 
Ves,  sir;  but  at  that  time  I  was  bitterly  opposed  to  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  supervisor  of  registration  and  election? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  one  office,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  is  one  office. 

Q.  It  is  known  in  the  law  simply  as  supervisor  of  registration  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q-  That  is  all  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  commence  the  work  of  registration,  or  super- 
vision of  registration  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  28th  of  August ;  I 
am  not  positive.  It  was  the  day  after  the  time  appointed  by  law,  and  1 
bad  not  received  the  commission. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  complete  that  work  t— A.  Ten  days  before 
the  election. 

Q.  When  yon  completed  it,  did  you  make  out  any  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  political  condition  of  the  parish  with  respect  to  intimida- 
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tion,  bribery,  corrnpt  practices,  or  other  matters  that  might  tend  to 
prevent  a  fair  election  t — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  made  out  no  statement  of  that  kindt — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  concluded  your  work,  you  made  out  oo  statement  i — A. 
No,  sir ;  the  law  did  not  require  me  to  do  that 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  law  required,  I  am  asking  yoo 
what  you  did.  At  what  time  were  the  returns  made  to  you  by  the  com- 
missioner of  election  f — A.  Some  of  them  were  made  the  next  nigfat, 
the  day  following  the  election,  and  others  were  as  late  as  Thursday,  I 
think  the  Thursday  following. 

Q.  Were  there  no  statements  made  by  the  commissioner  of  election 
with  respect  to  disturbances  at  the  polls  or  others 

The  Witness.  By  the  commissioners  themselves  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Atwhattimedid  yon  make  up  a  tabulated  statementofthcirretums! 
— A.  I  began  about  the  Friday — no,  about  the  Tuesday  followiDg,  I  think. 
I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  date,  but  shortly  after ;  soon  as  I  got  retunift. 

Q.  Why  did  you  delay  from  the  Wednesday  week  before  until  tbe 
Tuesday  following  before  you  commenced  making  up  the  returns  f — ^A.  I 
say  I  am  not  positive  about  Tuesday.  I  did  it  as  soon  as  all  the  returns 
were  in  my  office.    I  made  it  up  at  once. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  when  you  made  it  upf — A.  I  made  two 
copies  of  it,  and  swore  to  it  before  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  deposited 
one  copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other! — A.  The  other  copy  I  brought 
to  New  Orleans  here,  and  deposited  it  with  the  clerk  of  the  returning- 
board,  a  Mr.  Abels. 

Q.  When  did  you  bring  it  to  New  Orleans! — A.  Well,  it  was  aboot 
tbe  12th,  I  think,  that  I  left  home  for  New  Orleans. 

Q.  The  election  was  on  the  -Tth,  and  you  left  for  New  Orleans  on  tbe 
12th! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  stating  this  positively,  because  I  have  not 
charged  my  memory  with  the  dates.  It  may  be  so,  and  there  may  be  a 
day  or  two  difference. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  deliver  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  canvass- 
ers f — A.  On  the  14th  or  15th.    I  think,  however,  it  wa.s  on  the  14th. 

Q.  When  yon  made  up  that  statement,  that  tabulation,  yon  made  it 
ap  at  Saint  Prancisville,  at  your  office,  did  you  not! — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attach  to  it  there  any  statement  of  you  own  in  regard  to 
the  registration  or  the  revision  of  registration  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  in  reference  to  the  election  or  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
conducted  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  question  touching  its  regularity  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  attached  nothing  of  the  kind  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  tbe 
kind,  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  delivered  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  board,  was  it  sealed  op! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  sealed!— A.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  The  clerk  of  the  court  or  the  clerk  of  the  board! 

Senator  McDonald.  The  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  Witness.  It  was  sealed. 

Q.  Had  it  then  attached  to  it  any  statement  made  by  you  ! — A.  Not 
vith  that  package.    I  made  another  package  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  now  in  regard  to  the  package  you  retaroed, 
of  the  tabulated  statement  made  by  you  of  the  vote  of  your  parish,  in- 
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clnding  the  statement  of  votes  that  the  commissioner  of  the  election  had 
retained  to  you  t — ^A.  They  did  not  go  together. 

Q.  In  that  there  was  no  statement  made  by  you  as  snpervisor  of  reg- 
istration in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  election  had  been  con- 
dacted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  delivered  it  to  the  board  t — A.  None. 

Q.  There  was  no  statement  of  that  kind  in  the  inclosnre  ? — A.  I  can 
tell  the  committee  exactly  what  was  in  it,  what  the  law  required  me  to 
give,  which  was  the  tally-sheets — tabulated  statement  from  each  poll. 

Q.  Tabalated  statement  from  each  poll,  furnished  by  the  commissioner 
of  election? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  myself. 

Q.  Yoar  own  tabulation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  one  package  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  package  together,  and  delivered  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  one  of  the 
packages,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  canvassers. 

Q.  Yoa  did  make  out  a  statement,  however,  did  you  not  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  out  that  statement  before  ? — A.  I  wrote  out  a 
protest. 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  it  before  ! — A.  I  made  it  before  nobody. 

Q.  Who  was  it  sworn  to  before  ? — A.  The  protest  was  not  sworn  to. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  you  made  it,  just  like  that  t  [Referring  witness  to 
aflBdavit  made  by  him,  and  found  on  page  222  of  Senator  Sherman's 
printed  report,  as  follows  :J 

Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me,  tbe  undersigned  antliority,  D.  A.  Weber, 
who,  being  duly  aworn,  doth  depose  and  say  tbat  he  resided  in  the  parish  of  West 
Feliciana,  and  State  of  Louisiana;  that  he  is  supervisor  of  election  for  said  parish; 
tbat  from  the  15th  day  of  Augnst,  A.  D.  1876,  to  the  7th  day  of  November  of  the  same 
j^f  and  dnriug  tbe  time  of  registration  and  revision  of  registration,  partien  armed 
with  the  most  improved  repeating  tire-arms  passed  to  and  fro  tbroughont  tbe  said 
parish  of  West  Feliciana,  sometimes  inviting  colored  men  to  join  democratic  clubs 
nmJcr  circamstances  calculated  to  terrify  said  colored  men  and  to  enforce  their  com- 
pliance with  snch  invitation  or  demands,  sometimes  committing  act«  of  violence,  in- 
timidation, and  disturbance,  all  of  which  said  acts  did  prevent  and  tend  to  prevent  a 
fair,  free,  peaceable,  and  full  vote  of  all  the  qualified  electors  of  said  parish,  and  deter 
tbe  electors  of  said  parish,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  from  voting  at  the  said 
election  on  the  7th  aay  of  November,  A.  D.  1876,  in  accordance  and  wishes  of  said 
electors. 

D.  A.  WEBER, 
Supervisw  of  Begiatration. 

Sobflcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  November,  1876. 

JNO.  P.  SOUTHWORTH, 
Commissioner  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Distriot  of  Louisiana, 

Q.  That  afSdavit  was  sworn  to  before  Judge  South  worth  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  sworn  to  here  in  this  city  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  in  the  custom-house  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  15th  of  December? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  that  is  the  date. 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  made  your  returns  to  the  board  f — ^A.  No, 
sir.  The  returns  were  all  put  in  the  hands  of  the  retnming-board — the 
clerk. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk?-* A.  I  think 
I  pat  them  that  day.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  left  home  on  the  12th.  What  time  did  you  get  here  ? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly,  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  next  day. 

Q.  On  the  13th  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  deliver  them  over  until  the  15th  ? — A.  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  the  dates.    I  think  so. 
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Q.  Does  seeing  that  affidavit  in  the  printed  report  refresh  your  mem- 
ory as  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  made? — A.  i  should  think  that  date 
was  correct.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  is  correct  f — A.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  day  yon  think  you  handed  the  papers  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  the  canvassers? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  was  not  inclosed  in  the  papers  that  you  returned  f — A 
Noy  sir;  it  was  a  separate  package. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  What  was  in  the  separate  package? — A.  My  affidavit,  together 
with  my  protest. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  affidavit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  where  is  the  copy  of  your  protest  ? — A.  Here  it  is  on 
pa^e  186  of  the  report. 

Q.  Was  this  affidavit  I  have  shown  you  appended  to  this  protest  35 
you  call  it? — A.  They  were  together;  the  date  in  the  protest,  I  think 
was  blank. 

Q.  Is  tbe  affidavit  attached  to  this  protest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  file  this  protest? — A.  The  protest,  together 
with  the  affidavit,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  party  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  here  to  be  filed,  and  certain  names — yon  will  notice  in  the  affi- 
davit I  give  the  names  of  persons — the  affidavits  of  the  fiersons  accom- 
panying these,  and  they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harris  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  of  the  returning  board. 

Q.  Tbey  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harris? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  protest  reads  this  way : 

PROTEST. 

I,  D.  A.  Weber,  the  nndersigned,  bein^  snpervisor  of  registration  in  and  for  the  par- 
ish of  West  Feliciana  and  State  of  Louisiana,  do,  on  this  14th  day  of  November,  lr^6. 
make  this  my  protest  against  counting  tbe  votes  in  the  fuUowing-named  poUiug-plaov^, 
and  for  the  reasons  stated  below,  to  wit : 

Ward  Xo,  2. — Intimidaiion. — Five  men  were  discharged  in  this  ward  by  Wm.  Ball 
(white  democrat)  for  refusing  to  sign  a  pledge  to  vote  toe  democratic  ticket^. 

Ward  Ko,  3. — InUmidation.^VDited  States  snpervisor  and  republican  canvasser,  with 
tickets,  driven  from  the  poll  by  anned  men,  and  not  permitted  to  distribute  republican 
tickets.    Witnesses,  Valentine  Emory  and  Howard  Thornton,  Jr. 

Ward  No,  4. — Qeneral  intimidation  and  discharge  from  employment. 

Ward  No,  5. — General  intimidation  and  discbarge  from^  employment. 

Ward  No,  10. — /uNmuZaiicm.— Littleton  Cotton  and  R.  J.  Hogan,  prominent  repub- 
lican leaders,  threatened  with  death,  and  actually  assaulted  by  prominent  democrats, 
because  they  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  tbe  democratic  ticket. 

I  also  protest  against  the  votes  to  the  number  of ,  voted  in  the  ninth  ward  oo 

affidavits  without  registration-papers,  said  affidavits  being  made  before  one  Jno.  Ring, 
who  was  not  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  fide  affidavits 
marked  A,  and  commission  and  oath  of  L.  Vreainsky,  marked  B,  accompanyiug  this 
protest. 

D.  A.  WEBER, 
Supervhor  of  RegxBtrafUm^  WeBt  FflicianM,  Ul 

Q.  Now,  the  affidavit  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  snbscrihed  and 
sworn  to  on  the  15th  day  of  November.  How  do  jon  accoant  for  this 
difference  in  the  date  of  the  protest  and  the  affidavit! — A.  I  told  yoo, 
sir,  the  protest  had  no  date ;  it  was  left  blank. 

Q,  But  the  protest  does  say,  "  On  this  14th  day  of  November"?— A.  It 
was  filled  np,  I  suppose,  afterward. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  that  in  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  papers  signed  by  you  relating  to  the  electioD 
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h^d  in  that  parish  which  yon  left  here  to  be  placed  before  the  board  t — 
A.  Toother  with  a  letter  to  tbe  board. 

Q.  Where  is  that  letter!— A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  merely  a  letter 
notifying  the  board  that  I  hail  forwarded  the  returns. 

Q.  Notifying  them  that  you  had  forwarded  them! — A.  That  they  were 
banded  herewith. 

Q.  And  when  this  was  handed  over  to  the  board  you  do  not  know  ? — 
A.  No.    The  second  package  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  deposit  it  with  the  clerk  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  left  it  with  Mr.  Harris  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  is  he? — A.  He  is  an  attoniey-aMaw. 

Q.  What  connection  had  he  with  these  investigations  f — A,  I  believe 
thnt  he  wa.s  counsel  for  the  republicans. 

Q.  He  was  counsel  for  the  republicans  in  the  investigation  before  the 
board  or  Stute  canvassers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now,  did  you  meet  Judge  Kennard? — A.  I  did. 

if.  Where  ?— A.  At  the  St  Charles  Hotel  on  the  14th  and  15th. 

Q.  Whs  it  not  tbe  day  you  proposed  going  back  home? — A.  I  can't 
sa.v  that. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  tell  him  that  you  were  going  up  on  the  afternoon  boat? 
—A.  I  didn't  go,  if  I  did  tell  him  so. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  so  ? — A.  I  may  have  told  him  so.  It  is  possi- 
ble I  did  tell  him. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  yon  he  was  going  up,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of 
yoor  meeting  him  there,  either  that  day  or  the  next  day? — A.  I  have  no 
recollection. 

Q.  You  remember  of  having  a  conversation  with  him  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  either  the  day  you  went  home  or  the  day  before? — A.  I 
think  it  was  the  day  before. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  in  that  conversation  that  the  election  in  West 
Feliciana  had  been  fair  and  free  from  intimidation,  and  that  you  had 
made  your  returns  and  had  entered  no  protests  against  it  at  all,  and 
that  yon  did  not  intend  to  enter  any,  although  you  had  been  urged  to 
do  so  ? — A.  The  statement  is  correct  with  one  omission. 

Q.  What  is  that  omission?— A.  I  did  not  tell  Judge  Kennard  that  the 
election  was  fair.  1  did  try  to  convey  the  idea  and  the  impression  not 
only  to  Judge  Kennard  but  to  others  that  I  had  not  filed  any  protests 
and  wonld  file  none,  and  bad  notified  Mr.  Harris  here  when  I  gave  him 
np  my  protests  to  telegraph  me  immediately  when  the  case  for  West  Fe- 
liciana wonld  be  opened,  in  order  that  I  might  leave  home  before  the 
protest  was  read.  I  did  tell  Judge  Kennard  that,  and  I  told  a  dozen 
more.    I  have  told  the  reporter  of  the  Picayune. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  tell  him  it  was  a  fair  election  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not  tell  him  or  anybody  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  remembier  the  conversation  with  him? — A.  With  Judge 
Kennard? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  Very  well. 

Q.  And  you  remember  you  told  him  that  you  had  not  filed  any  pro- 
test?— A.  I  told  him  I  h^  filed  none  and  would  file  none. 

Q.  Although  yon  had  been  urged  to  do  it  ? — ^A.  That  I  had  been  urged 
to  do  it. 

Q.  You  told  Powell  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  would  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  to  both  of  them  in  these  conversations  that  the 
election  had  been  free  and  fair  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  left  word  with  Mr.  Harris  to  telegraph  to  yon  when-  t 
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ever  he  filed  that  protest  t — A.  No,  sir;  whenever  he  thoaght  the  protest 
from  my  parish  would  be  called,  in  order  that  I  might  leave. 

Q.  Did  he  telegraph  to  you! — ^A.  No,  sir,  he  did  not;  and  when  I 
arrived  in  New  Orleans,  I  told  him  he  did  wrong. 

Q.  He  did  not  telegraph  to  you  I — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  happened  to  leave 
by  chance  the  day  before  it  was  reached. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  this  was  ever  filed  before  the  board  f — A  I 
know  it  from  the  fact  of  seeing  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  returning- 
board.    That  is  the  only  evidence  I  have  of  it. 

Q.  You  see  it  in  the  proceedings  in  this  Sherman  book f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harris  told  me  he  had  made  the  deposit. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  made  the  deposit  t — A.  No ;  I  did  not  ask 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  on  the  night  of  the  election,  before  the  vote  was 
counted,  of  having  a  conversation  with  Major  Bascoiqf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do. 

Q.  In  that  conversation,  did  you  or  not  tell  Major  Bascom  that  tbe 
election  had  been  quiet  and  peaceable  and  free  from  intimidation,  aod 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  any  military  interference  at  all  f — ^A.  I 
said  to  Major  Bascom 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  him  what  I  have  saidf — A.  I  say  no,  if  yoo 
won't  give  me  a  chance  to  explain  what  I  did  say. 

Q.  You  can  explain  now,  of  course.  First,  however,  always  answer 
my  question. — A.  Major  Bascom  inquired  of  me  if  everything  was  quiet 
I  said  it  was.  He  asked  me  if  everything  had  been  quiet  at  that  par- 
ticular poll,  right  there  at  the  court-house  that  day.  I  told  him  that  it 
had.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  the  tenth  ward,  the 
third  ward,  and  the  fifth  ward,  and  I  could  not  make  an  assertion  of 
that  kind  with  regard  to  them. 

Q.  When  you  told  him  that,  did  you  have  in  your  mind  what  yoa 
have  stated  here  about  the  white  men  coming  up  there  early  in  the 
morning  and  crowding  the  colored  men  awayf — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  have  that  in  your  mind  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  regard  that  as  worthy  of  any  attention  ? — A.  I  did  not 
think  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  When  you  told  him  everything  was  quiet  and  peaceable  at  that 
poll,  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  what  you  have  stated  now  about  the 
white  men  coming  in  there  early  in  the  morning  and  crowding  tbe  col- 
ored men  back,  was  a  circumstance  to  be  remembered  or  repeated! — A. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  me,  because  I  told  Major  Bascom.  I  cited 
that  as  the  only  instance. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him,  in  citing  that,  that  was  the  only  instance,  and 
that  that  had  caused  no  interruption  to  the  voting,  and  in  no  manner 
affected  the  vote? — A.  I  did  not  complain  in  my  protest  that  tbe  vote 
at  that  poll  was  aftected  at  all  by  intimidation. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  testimony  here  to-day,  when  you  were  asked 
for  acts  of  intimidation  at  tbe  polls  that  day  I — A.  I  give  yon  tbe  facts, 
and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  was  acts  of  intimidation  or  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  considered  that  in  when  you  were  making 
that  statement  to  Major  Bascom  as  having  any  improper  effect  f— A.  I 
think  it  did  have  an  improper  effect.  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time, 
otherwise  I  should  have  made  mention  of  it  in  the  protest. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  circumstance  to  him  t — A.  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  Major  Bascom  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  W.  Leake  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  the  reason  that  you  bad  not  appointed  more 
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polling-places  in  your  parish  was  that  yon  had  not  competent  men 
enoogh  to  make  commissioners  of  withoat  taking  them  from  the  demo- 
cratic party?— A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Without  taking  them  from  the  democratic  party? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  stated  that  when  these  ringleaders,  regulators,  started, 
they  were  first  called  regulators  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  afterward  called  them  bulldozers t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  ^^298"  was  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  bull- 
dozers T — A.  They  were  working  in  conjunction.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  successors. 

Q.  Working  in  conjunction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  Frank  Powers  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  regu- 
lators ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  sign  an  application  for  Frank  Powers's  appoint- 
ment as  tax-collector  of  East  Feliciana  Parish  f — A.  I  did  not ;  but  per- 
sonally I  urged  his  appointment,  and  will  give  you  the  reasons  for 
urging  it 

Q.  You  did  urge  his  appointment  f — A.  I  did  personally  at  different 
times. 

Q,  He  was  appointed  by  Kellogg  at  that  placet — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
two  years  trying  to  get  him  appointed. 

Q.  He  holds  the  same  office  in  East  Feliciana  that  you  do  in  West 
Feliciana  t — ^A.  He  does. 

Q.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  parish? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  are  its  emoluments  f — A.  I  cannot  say  what  they  are  in 
East  Feliciana.  I  suppose  they  were  worth  in  my  parish,  say,  $2,500 
now,  paying  all  expenses  of  clerk-hire,  &c. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentum  on  the  assessment  t — A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  Upon  the  face  of  the  certificate! — A.  No,  sir;  not  upon  the  face 
of  if,  bot  upon  such  an  amount.  As  school-taxes  levied,  we  only  get 
half,  I  believe,  or  nothing  at  all ;  I  am  not  certain  about  it.  It  is  same 
in  the  collection.    We  only  get  five  per  cent,  for  the  school-tax. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  To  be  accurate  about  the  statement,  I  want  to  ask  you  this, 
whether  you  did  not  tell  him  when  you  made  up  your  return  at  Bayou 
Sara  you  had  certified  to  the  truth,  and  you  intended  to  abide  by  it  t — 
A.  I  had  no  such  conversation,  and  spoke  no  words  of  that  kind  to 
Judge  Eennard.    I  told  you  what  I  did. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  tell  him  when  you  made  up  your  return  at  Bayou 
Sara  you  certified  to  the  truth  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  use  the  word 
atalL 

Q.  And  you  intended  to  abide  by  it f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  tell  him 
aiiythiug  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Now  you  say  a  man  who  called  himself  a  member  of  the  298,  whose 
Dame  yon  will  not  give,  told  you  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  conclave 
there,  the  subject  of  the  assassination  of  yourself  and  your  brother  was 
discnssed  and  determined  on  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  not  give  the  name  of  that  man  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
oaght  to,  for  prudential  reasons.    He  is  a  man  in  business. 

Q.  I  insist  that  you  should  give  his  name. — A.  I  refuse  to  do  it.  I 
am  Dot  going  to  toy  with  the  life  of  any  man. 

Q.  Where  did  he  say  the  conclave  was  held  t — A.  That  would  say 
who  he  was,  if  I  told  you  where  it  was  held,  and  therefore  I  refuse  to 
teU  you  that 
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Q.  Who  did  he  tell  you  were  members  of  it! — A.  He  did  not  say  who 
were  members  of  it. 

Q.  Did  not  he  name  any  one  member  of  it  t — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  man  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  yon  that  he  was  a  member? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  bad 
been  initiated  the  day  before.  » 

Q   But  he  told  you  of  the  name  of  no  other  member  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Althou£:h  he  told  yon  that  it  had  formed  a  plot! — A.  Yes, sir. 
They  had  determined  to  assassinate  brother  and  myself. 

Q.  It  was  discussed  in  the  meeting,  and  they  had  determined  to  assassi- 
nafe  your  brother  and  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  he  did  not  tell  you  of  a  single  member  who  wa«  in  the 
plot t— A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't. 

Q.  Not  one  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Senator  McDonald  asked  you  if  you  did  not  recommend  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Powers  to  Governor  Kellogg  as  tax-collector.  You 
said  you  did  not  recommend  him,  but  had  urged  his  appointmeut,  and 
were  about  to  state  your  reasons  fordoing  so,  when  you  were  prevented 
from  doing  it.  State  what  your  reasons  were. — A.  About  the  time  the 
bull-dozing  commenced  in  the  parish  ot*  East  Feliciana,  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Governor  Kellogg,  and  I  at  that  time  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Powers  as  tax-collector,  saying  that  if  he  was  appointed, 
being  the  ringleader  of  them,  that  he  would  see  that  these  outragfs  > 
ceased — the  outrages  that  ha<l  been  committed  on  the  colored  people 
there ;  that  he  had  power  to  stop  it,  and  perhaps  six  months  or  a  yejir 
after  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Powers,  and  he  promised 
nie,  and  promised  Governor  Kellogg  at  his  own  residence — I  went  there 
with  him  one  night — that  if  he  was  appoined  tax-collector,  the^te  things 
would  cease  immediately;  that  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  in  the 
parish ;  that  he  had  the  power  and  the  authority,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  trouble.  The  governor  yielded,  though  he  did  not  like  to 
make  the  appointment.  He  thought  that  it  was  policy  on  his  part  to 
do  it,  however. 

Q.  Was  that  against  the  opinion  and  advice  of  many  republicans  as 
to  the  propriety  of  his  appointment? — A.  The  republicans  in  the  parish 
urged  his  appointment  for  the  reasons  I  did. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  parish,  how  was  it  I — A.  Outside  it  was  the  same. 
It  was  believed  by  others.  There  were  some  that  differed,  of  coarse, 
but  it  was  believed  by  a  great  many  that  it  would  stop  the  bulldozing  ia 
the  parish. 

Q.  Was  Frank  Powers  the  only  democrat  who  was  api>ointed  up  there 
by  Governor  Kellogg  with  the  object  you  have  stated  as  to  Powers  f 
Were  the  other  appointments  made  for  the  same  reason  f — A.  The  sheriff 
of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana  is  appointed  for  that  reason. 

Q.  A  democrat  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  reaeorder,  I  have  forgotten  his 
name,  was  appointed  for  a  like  reason. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the  policejor)' 
were  appointed  for  that  reason,  and  they  are  democrats. 

Q.  Senator  McDonald  has  inquiied  of  you  with  reference  to  your  filing 
of  the  protest  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  election.  You  state  that  yoa  left 
the  package  containing  the  return  with  Mr.  Harris,  I  believe  f— A.  No, 
sir;  the  package  containing  the  returns  of  the  election,  the  tabulated 
statement,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  tabulated  statement  from  each 
poll,  was  left  with  the  clerk  of  the  returniugboard,  and  I  told  him  at  the 
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time  that  I  woald  have  another  package,  and  he  urged  me  then  not  to 
make  the  det)08it,  but  to  wait  until  my  other  package  was  prepanMl.  I 
told  him  I  would  take  a  receipt  for  that  package,  and  then  get  a  receipt 
for  the  other  one  when  it  was  brought. 

Q.  What  papers  did  you  leave  with  Mr.  Harris  I — A.  I  left  my  protect 
aud  affidavit. 

Q.  What  did  yon  tell  Mr.  Harris  as  to  filing  those  papers  t— A.  I  told 
him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  the  affidavits  in  his  hands,  those  that  are 
referred  to  in  my  protest  in  support  of  that  protest,  including  those 
named  in  my  protests,  to  make  a  deposit  of  it  with  the  clerk  of  the  re 
torDiug-board,  which  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  instructions  as  to  advising  you  by  telegraph 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  tiled  1 — A.  Tes,  sir;  not  only  to  Mr. 
Harris,  but  I  told  Mr.  Packard  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  get  a  tel- 
egram regarding  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  Mr.  Harris  the  instructions  to  notify  you  by 
telegram  when  they  had  been  filed  and  not  file  them  yourself  t — A.  Be- 
cause of  the  reason  I  thought  it  was  unsafe  for  me  to  remain  there  after 
it  became  known  I  had  filed  the  protest. 

Q.  Unsafe  for  you  to  remain  where? — A.  In  the  parish  of  West  Feli- 
ciana. 

Q.  Why  did  you  wish  to  have  the  matter  delayed  as  long  as  it  could 
l>e  done^  and  receive  notice  at  the  timet — A.  Simply  because  I  wanted  to 
settle  up  my  business  there. 

Q.  Where  t— A.  In  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  At  your  homef^^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  wish  to  settle  up  your  business  there  f — 
A.  Simply  because  I  believed  t4iat  I  could  no  longer  remain  there. 

Q.  If  you  filed  that  protest  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  persons  did  you  apprehend  danger  to  yonr 
person  or  your  property  if  that  protest  was  filed  t — A.  It  is  hard  to  say. 
It  is  all  one  class. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  individuals,  but  in  reference  to  their  politics? — A. 
Well,  sir,  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Mr.  Weber,  Senator  McDonald  has  asked  you  whether  or  not  the 
white  people  of  West  Feliciana  did  not  charge  that  Aaronson's  murder 
bad  been  committed  by  black  people.  You  state  that  the  white  people 
did  80  charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  belief  of  the  colored  people  as  to  the  persons  who 
committed  that  murder  ? — A.  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say  that  they 
really  believed  that  it  was  white  men  who  were  disguised,  who  had  their 
faces  blacked,  who  did  it. 

Q.  Was  Aaronaon  a  Jew  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  he  the  keeper  of  a  store  ?— A.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  country 
store, 

Q.  Had  there  been  charges  by  the  regulators  that  the  keepers  of 
country  stores  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  seed-cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  Aaronson.  He  was  in  my  office,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain,  a  week  or  two  before  he  was  murdered.  He  came 
pp  there  to  pay  for  a  license  with  which  to  carry  on  his  business.  He 
informed  me  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  him  in  that  neigh- 
borhood; that  the  people  were  afhiid  that  he  was  going  to  buy  seed-cot- 
ton. 

Q.  What  people? — ^A.  He  did  not  say.  I  suppose  he  had  reference  to 
*e  whites. 
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Q.  Were  there  nameroas  stores  baroed  by  regalators  of  persons 
charged  with  purchasing  seed-cotton  t — A.  Yes;  some  five  or  six. 

Q.  Were  there  any  negroes  hung,  shot,  or  in  any  manner  killed  by 
white  persons  at,  or  within  a  few  days  succeeding,  the  murder  of  Aaron- 
son  ?— A.  I  have  it — I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  have  it 
from  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  committee  at  Jackson.  Mr. 
Jones 

Senator  McDonald.  We  have  that  same  evidence  ourselves. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Q.  Is  it  a  notorious  fact  in  the  community,  known  by  persons  there, 
that  there  were  negroes  hung,  shot,  or  otherwise  killed  by  white  people 
at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  a  notorious  fact. 

Q.  How  many  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  variously  estimated  firom  forty  to  sixty. 

Senator  McDonald.  Just  stop.    I  object  to  the  question. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  question.  I  think  tlu^ 
fact  is  notorious. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  The  intimidation  is  the  fact  to  be  proved.  I 
suppose  the  intimidation  in  Louisiana  may  be  proved  by  ao  outrage 
committed  in  Mississippi.  An  outrage  tends  to  prove  that  that  was  the 
course  marked  out  for  carrying  on  the  campaign. 

Senator  McMillan.  This  was  in  Louisiana.  Aaronson's  store  was  in 
Louisiana,  in  the  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  did  not  state  there  were  thirty  or  forty  killed 
in  Louisiana. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  did  not  confine  him  as  to  the  locality  in  regard  < 
to  the  number.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  Louisiana  or  else- 
where. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  can  ask  him  what  the  state  of  feeling  was 
as  to  there  being  a  public  alarm. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  gone  over  all  that. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  objection  is  sustained  substantially,  I  sap- 
pose,  so  I  will  proceed  to  another  point. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  you  testify  in  regard  to  this  matter  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  last  June  in  Jackson,  Miss,  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  statements  on  that  occasion  true  as  you  made  them!^ 
A.  Certainly. 


TESTIMONY  OP  JOHN  H.  KENNABD. 

New  Orleans,  January  17, 1877. 

John  H.  Esnnabd  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — ^Answer.  In  this  dty. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  here  f — A.  Since  November, 
1857 ;  over  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  f — A.  Maryland. 

Q.  -And  have  resided  in  this  city  since  November,  1857 1 — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  t^A  Yes, 
sir;  extensively. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  acquaintance  there  ? — A.  I  mar- 
ried  just  across  the  line  of  West  Feliciana,  in  Wilkinson  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  my  wife^s  relations  are  very  numerous  in  that  section  of 
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the  conotry.  A  Dnmber  of  them  reside  in  the  parish  of  West  Felicianaf 
and  I  own  property  ia  that  parish.  I  know  almost  everybody  iD  the 
parish. 

Q.  To  which  of  the  political  parties  do  you  belong  t — A.  I  am  with 
the  democraticcoDservative  party.  I  was  formerly  with  the  liberal 
party. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  daring  the  last  can- 
vass!—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  two  speeches  there. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  parish  were  yon  ? — ^A.  I  spoke  in  the  town 
of  Bay  on  Sara  both  times,  but  I  was  from  Bayou  Sara  up  to  Laurel 
Hill,  which  is  the  border  between  West  Feliciana  and  Wilkinson 
Coauty,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  I  was  freqaeutly  at  a  planta- 
tion in  what  is  known  as  Tunica  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  much  with  the  colored  people  in  West  Felici- 
ana ? — A.  I  conversed  considerably  with  those  in  my  employ.  I  had 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  on  this  plantation. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  at  Bayou  Sara,  at  which  you  spoke,  was  there  a 
large  attendance  of  colored  people' — ^A.  Yes,  very  large.  It  exceeded 
the  whites. 

Q.  In  your  communication  to  the  colored  people  in  West  Feliciana 
was  there  anything  said  in  their  conversations  with  you  to  indicate 
that  they  were  under  any  influence  of  terror  or  intimidation  f — A.  No, 
8ir ;  quite  a  number  of  those  on  my  place  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
I  never  used  any  arguments  except  those  I  used  on  the  stamp  with 
tliem.  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  bother  with  those  in  my  employ  as  to 
their  politics.  I  told  them  on  all  occasions  they  could  vote  just  exactly 
astbey  pleased. 

Q.  You  say  they  divided  and  a  number  of  them  voted  the  republican 
ticket?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  number  of  them  voted  the  republican 
ticket  from  what  I  could  learn.  Some  of  them  have  been  very  ardent 
republicans  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  on  your  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  one,  to 
your  knowledge,  to  unduly  influence  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  con- 
trary all  our  efforts  were  exerted  to  prevent  anything  like  intimidation, 
privately  and  publicly. 

Q.  Areyouacquainted  with  D.A.Weber? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  slightly 
acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the 
first  time  1  met  him ;  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  confined  to  paying 
taxes.  I  saw  more  of  him  during  the  two  or  three  days'  stay  at  Saint 
Francisville  last  winter.  I  went  up  there  and  argued  a  case,  and  I  saw 
hiQ)  several  times.  I  have  no  considerable  acquaintance  with  him  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  bid  you  see  him  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  about  the  12th  or  the 
13th  of  November  last,  or  along  about  that  time? — A.  It  was  either  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  week  after  the  election. 

Q.  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  week  following  the  election? — ^A. 
Yen,  sir ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  15th  or  16th. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Saint  Charles 
Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  that  occasion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  election  in  West  Feliciana,  and  with  respect  to  his  action  as 
commissioner  and  supervisor  of  registration? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  conver- 
sation was  opened  by  him.  The  statement  made  by  him  is  substantially 
correct.    He  errs  in  this 

Q.  You  state  the  conversation.    He  has  stated  it.    Now  please  state 
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it  as  you  remember  it. — A.  He  opeoed  the  conver8a4ion  by  stating  to 
me  that  he  was  going  home  that  evening.  Well,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
any  very  special  moment  to  me  whether  he  went  home  or  staid.  I  doo't 
know  that  I  made  him  any  reply.  If  I  did,  it  was  an  indifferent  one. 
He  went  on  to  state  that  he  was  going  home  to  get  away — I  won't  be 
certain  that  he  said  from  the  inflnences  of  this  place,  bnt  that  was  tbe 
idea  conveyed  by  his  conversation.  He  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
made  bis  returns  without  a  protest ;  and  my  recollection  is  that  henstnl 
the  word,  although  be  had  been  plied  with  arguments.  That  was  the 
substance  of  what  he  saidj  that  he  had  been  plied  with  arguments  since 
he  came  to  New  Orleans  to  enter  a  protest,  but  that  he  did  not  inteud 
to  do  it.  He  told  me  that  the  election  in  the  parish  was  free,  fair,  aud 
peaceable,  in  so  many  words.  1  have  never  said,  and  I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  swear,  that  he  said  that  in  so  many  words,  but  he  conveye<l 
that  idea  distinctly  to  my  mind.  But  that  he  did  say  to  me  that  be  had 
told  the  truth  when  he  made  out  his  returns  in  his  own  parish,  I  am 
willing  to  swear  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  his  determination  to  abide  by  what  he  had 
done  ! — A.  He  said  he  was  determined  to  abide  by  it. 

Q.  W>re  you  present  when  he  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Powell  T 

The  Witness.  Was  I  present  during  a  conversation  between  him  aud 
Mr.  Powell ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  How  much  were  you  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  at  the  last 
election  T— A.  I  left  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  twelfth  of  July. 
My  country  residence  is  ten  miles  across  the  line,  near  the  town  of  Wood- 
ville,  Miss.,  which  is  only  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Laurel  Hill,  in 
West  Feliciana,  on  the  railroad.  I  remained  with  my  family  fh>m  tbe 
fourteenth.  I  believe  we  remained  from  the  fourteenth  of  July  until  the 
first  of  October,  making  frequent  excursions,  as  I  was  one  of  the  Nicb- 
oils  campaign  committee.  I  passed  to  and  fro  from  Woodville  to  Bayoa 
Sara,  and  from  Woodville  to  Clifford  plantation,  about  once  in  every  teu 
days.  Then  I  returned  on  the  first  of  October  to  the  parish  and  remaiued 
tbere  until  I  returned  to  Woodville,  and  remained  there  until  the  Sa^ 
urday  before  the  election. 

Q.  The  question  was,  how  much  of  the  time  during  the  last  canvass 
were  you  in  West  Feliciana  Parish  f — A.  Tbat  is  exactly  the  question  I 
am  answering. 

Q.  I  know.  Had  you  finished  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  could  not  begin  to 
give  you  by  hours  or  days  the  time.    I  was  re[>eatedly  in  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Say  how  many  times. — A.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  How  many  times  would  you  think  t — A.  I  went  to  the  plantation 
on  an  average— I  made  a  trip  to  Clifford  plantation  once  in  every  ten 
days,  giving  my  entire  stay  to  looking  after  the  crop. 

Q.  Bow  long  did  you  remain  there  f — A.  1  remained  there  invariablj 
the  remnant  of  the  day  not  consumed  in  traveling,  and  on  such  occasions 
I  would  stay  there  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  Including  the  time  you  were  in  bed ;  that  is,  yon  staid  tbere  over- 
night t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  plantation  you  staid  on  in  West  Feliciana  from 
the  line  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  t — ^A.  It  is  just  about  four  miles. 

Q.  From  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  that  plantation  by  what  convey- 
ance did  you  travel  f— A.  In  my  own  carriage. 
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Q.  Is  there  apon  the  way  in  that  foar  miles  any  town  or  place  where 
yon  would  8top  ? — A.  I  have  to  pass  through  the  town  of  Woudville  iu 
^'oiug  from  my  place  to  the  plantation  ;  that  is  in  Mississippi.  Tliere  is 
uo  other  town  except  a  place  called  Cold  Spring,  which  consists  of  a  few 
bou^s. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  of  affairs  in  West  Feliciana  was  mainly  confined 
to  what  you  gathered  from  these  two  visits! — A.  I  have  had  a  knowl- 
edjre  of  West  Feliciana  for  the  last  nineteen  years. 

Q,  And  during  the  last  campaign? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  a  very 
exteosive  acquaintance,  and  correspondence,  and  conversation  with  all 
the  leading  men. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  ascertained  in  West  Feliciana  your- 
8ell  I  suppose  when  you  went  to  your  plantation  you  went  for  busi- 
ness purposes? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  to  talk  politics  with  these  colored  people 
that  you  had  on  the  plantation  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  nev^  bothered  with 
them. 

Q.  Consequently,  your  knowledge  of  the  colored  people,  and  their 
feelings,  and  all  that,  would  be  confined  within  the  little  acquaintance 
yoa  would  gather  from  these  visits,  and  from  the  casual  talking  you 
had  with  them  at  various  times? — A.  They  asked  me  numberless  ques- 
tions about  politics,  and  were  a  great  deal  more  inclined  to  talk  about 
it  than  I  was. 

Q.  I  say  what  you  did  learn  of  their  feelings  and  purposes  you  gath- 
ered from  these  casual  visits  to  your  plantation,  and  your  talks  with 
jour  own  people.    Is  that  so? — A.  That  is  a  part. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  main  part? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  main  part. 

Q.  Wbat  is  the  main  part  of  the  acquaintance  that  you  gathered  in 
West  Feliciana  ?  I  do  not  speak  about  your  correspondence  or  anything 
of  that  kind. — A.  I  happen  to  know  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
Tarious  organizations  were  binding  together  for  the  campaign.  I  know 
personally  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  clubs;  I  knew  the  plat- 
forms that  they  had  adopted ;  I  knew  the  si>eeches  that  they  had  made. 
Some  of  them  were  in  print.  I  knew  that  a  class  of  men  who  hadn't 
heretofore  taken  any  interest  in  politics  had  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
were  making  exertions  which  I  was  satisfied 

Q.  If  you  will  answer  my  question A.  I  want  to  convey  the  exact 

facts;  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  presume  I  will  have  to  pursue  another  line  of  examination.  Be- 
sides the  visits  you  made  to  your  plantation,  what  other  visits  did  you 
make  to  West  Feliciana  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  As  I  stated  before, 

1  made  two  speeches  in  West  Feliciana,  at  Bayou  Sara  ;  one  at  a  large 
barbecue,  and  one  on  Saturday  night,  at  a  torch-light  procession,  before 

thft  election. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  on  each  of 

those  occcasions? — A.  I  came  down  on  the  first  occasion  on  the  cars  in 

the  morning  from  Woodville;  spoke;  remained  there,  I  suppose,  four 

or  five  hours,  and  returned  that  same  evening. 
Q.  And  the  other? — A.  I  came  down  on  the  cars  Saturday  morning; 

nnd  remained  in  Bayou  Sara  Saturday ;  spoke  Saturday  night ;  left  on 

the  boat  Sunday  evening  for  New  Orleans. 
Q.  What  other  visits  did  you  make  there,  aside  from  those  you  have 

named,  during  the  campaign? — A.  I  passed  through  on  my  way  to 

Avoyelles  Parish  to  attend  a  public  meeting  there.    On  my  retorn  I 

passed  through  again^  going  back. 
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Q.  By  what  mode  of  conveyance? — A.  At  that  time  in  my  OTrn  con 
veyance — a  carriage. 

Q.  During  that  time  did  you  stop  anywhere  in  West  Feliciana  f  and 
if  so,  how  long? — ^A.  I  stopped  and  took  dinner  within  a  mile  of  Lswin;! 
Hill  with  Mr.  Stewart,  a  relative  of  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  anybody  except  Mr.  Stewart 
and  his  family  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  In  his  house!  I  do  not  think  there 
was  anyboily  else  there.  In  Bayou  Sara  I  had  extensive  conversatioa 
with  everybody  I  met. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  in  Bayou  Sara  you  had  an  extensive  conversa- 
tion with  every  person  that  you  met?  Is  not  that  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion?— A.  Not  with  everybody  I  met,  but  with  everytody  who  was 
familiar  with  the  side  of  politics  that  I  sided  with ;  because  there  was  a 
nest  of  men  nearly  always  about  Mumford's  drug-store, which  was  head- 
quarters, and  we  did  nothing  but  talk  politics  to.kill  time. 

Q.  I  suppose  ^ose  gentlemen  you  met  there  were  the  sachems  of  the 
party  to  which*  ou  belonged,  the  local  leaders  ? — A.  Some  of  them 
were. 

Q,  Was  it  not  mainly  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  activedemocratic  politicians? — A.  I  never  saw  any  con- 
siderable crowd  that  was  constituted  entirely  of  sachems;  there  were 
some  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  sachems  did  most  of  the  talking,  didn't  they  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  your  visits  to  West  Felici- 
ana during  the  campaign,  isn't  it? — A.  I  believe  I  must  have  passed 
once  or  twice  afterward;  yes,  I  did  pass  through  a  portion  of  West 
Feliciana  in  going  from  Woodville  down  to  Baton  Rouge  once  during  tbe 
campaign.    I  mg^e  several  visits  to  Mr.  Stewart's  during  that  time. 

Q.  I  suppose  during  those  visits  you  didn't  have  much  talk  with  tbe 
colored  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  had  any  talk  with  the 
colored  people. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  last  campaign? — A.  Ko, 
f;ir. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  a  member  of  the  democratic  campaign  com- 
mittee?— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  democratic  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Was  that  the  committee  that  got  out  this  confidential  circalar, 
which  you  have  doubtless  seen,  advising  the  adoption  of  a  differeot 
course,  by  way  of  influencing  the  negroes,  from  that  formerly  pursued  ?— 
A.  No,  sir.  The  campaign  committee  went  around  the  country  aod 
made  speeches.    That  was  the  central  committee  that  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Were  you,  in  what  you  had  to  do  with  the  campaign,  attempting 
to  follow  out  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  that  circular? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  noticed  the  circular.  I  had  my  line  of  parish  marked  out  by  the 
platform  adopted  at  Baton  Bonge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  rifle-clubs  in  that 
part  of  the  State? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  personally  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  any  secret  socie- 
ties in  this  State? — ^A.  My  knowledge  of  all  those  organizations  is 
entirely  such  knowledge  as  I  derived  from  the  public  prints,  and  firaiD 
hearsay. 

Q.  You  did  not  belong  to  the  Knights  of  White  Gamelia? — A.  No,  sir; 
nor  to  the  White  Leaguers.  I  believe  now  I  am  enrolled  as  one  of  tbe 
White  Leaguers.    I  did  not  attend  the  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  this  great  demonstration  here  in  this  city  a  short 
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time  ago  f — A.  No^sir;  I  ha^e  never  been  snmmoned.  I  authorized  a 
party  to  pot  my  name  down,  and  I  am  sabject  to  their  call.  They  have 
never  called  on  me. 

Q.  Do  yoa  have  arms,  that  yon  have  as  a  member  of  that  leapfue! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  arms  at  all.  I  snppose  I  would  be  furnished  with 
tbem  if  I  was  called  upon  for  duty. 

Q.  This  organization  is  a  military  one  f — A.  It  is  not  a  military  one 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  an  organization  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  an  organization  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 

order  by  the  force  of  arms.    That  is,  you  say,  if  you  were  summoned, 

yoQ  would  be  armed  by  the  organization  ? — A.  I  take  it  so.    It  would 

be  a  very  idle  ceremony  to  march  men  out  without  arms. 

Q.  And  the  organization  itself  has  arms  which  it  has  supplied  itself 

with! — A.  About  that  I  know  nothing  whatever.     I  am  satisfied 

Q.  You  understand  it  to  be  sol — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  it  to  be 
60.    I  do  not  know  who  supplied  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  secret  society  known  as  298  ? — 
A  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  did  not  belong  to  that ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  would  state,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  league,  that  before  joining  it  I  stated  distinctly  that  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  it  was  a  political  organization ;  and  I  was 
assared  by  those  who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  the  first  that  it 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  politics. 

Q.  And  I  snppose  the  same  assurances  would  be  given  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  298  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  ail.  I 
never  beard  of  that  order. 

Q.  I  ask  you  frankly,  Mr.  Eenard,  is  it  your  belief  that  the  White 
Uague  is  not  a  political  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  is  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  republican  who  belongs  to  it  I — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  colored  man  who  belongs  to  it  I — A.  I  do  not ; 
my  acqaaintance  with  the  membership  of  it  is  limited.    I  never  attended 
one  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  republican  or  a  colored  man  who  belonged 
to  it! — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did ;  I  never  made  any  inquiries. 

Q.  Are  not  the  members  of  that  (organization  in  fierce  hostility  to  the 
republican  party ;  don't  you  believe  itt — A.  I  believe  that  every  demo- 
<nrat  in  this  State  is  in  fierce  hostility  to  the  republican  party  of  this 
State,  but  not  to  the  republican  party  generally. 

Q.  We  are  talking  about  politics  now,  without  reference  to  national 
or  State.  What  I  was  at  is,  whether  the  republicans  of  this  State  could 
belong  to  this  organization  consistently  T — A.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
could  not,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  creed  that  would  exclude  a  man 
ou  account  of  politics. 
Q.  Is  that  a  secret  organization  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
Q.  How  did  you  join  ! — A.  I  joined  it  simply  by  giving  my  name  to  a 
Wend  of  mine  who  belonged  to  it,  and  told  him  if  my  services  were 
Deeded  to  call  upon  me. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  taken  no  oath  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  taken  noth- 
ing ;  I  have  never  been  near  it 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  1  just  wish  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  conversation  to  which 
you  have  referred,  between  yourself  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Weber.  That 
occurred  at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel  in  this  city  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VVill  you  repeat  that  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can  in  the  words 
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of  Mr.  Weber  and  yoarself ! — A.  Well,  Mr.  Weber  opened  the  conver- 
sation, according  to  my  recollection,  and  it  is  very  distinct,  by  Rtating 
to  me  tbat  be  was  going  home.  He  followed  that  up  by  stating  that  be 
had  brought  his  returns  down  without  a  protest,  and  had  been  plied 
with  arguments,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  to  make  a  protest, 
and  that  he  did  not  want  to  do  it;  and  he  conveyed  to  my  mind 

Q.  Give  his  language  from  which  you  drew  that  inference. 

Senator  McDonald.  Or  the  substance. 

Senator  McMillan.  First  I  ask  you  to  give  the  language  that  be 
used  in  regard  to  that. 

Witness.  In  my  former  statement  I  was  critically  accurate,  as  for  as 
I  can  be,  in  regard  to  bis  exact  language.  I  stated  that  his  statement 
was  correct  with  tbe  exception  of  the  statement  that  he  did  not  declare 
to  me  that  tbe  election  there  had  been  free  and  peaceable.  I  have  not 
sworn,  nor  do  I  intend  to  swear,  that  he  used  that  language  to  me  as  to 
the  election  being  fair.  The  conversation  was  confined  to  the  matter 
of  his  returns  and  the  non-protest.  He  conveyed  distinctly  to  my  mind 
the  idea  that  tbe  election  bad  been  fair  from  what  he  said,  but  I  would 
not  say  he  used  those  words. 

Q.  Ton  inferred  that ;  tbat  was  your  inference,  and  not  his  language f— 
A.  I  inferred  that  much  with  reference  to  the  declaration  that  the  elec- 
tion had  been  fair. 

Q.  From  his  statement  that  he  had  made  a  return  and  had  not  pro- 
tested you  inferred  that  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  election 
was  fair;  is  that  your  answer  t — A.  Well,  yes;  you  hardly  stated  accu- 
rately. While  I  would  not  swear  that  he  used  the  exact  words  that 
Senator  McDonald  asked  him  if  he  did  use,  I  am  willing  to  swear  that 
he  used  words  the  substance  of  which  conveyed  that  idea  to  my  mind. 

Q.  Then  that  was  a  mere  inference  of  yours? — A.  So  far  as — — 

Q.  And  not  a  positive  statement  of  his  t— A.  It  was  no  inference  so 
far  as  the  protest  was  concerned. 

Q.  I  so  understand  that;  but  the  other  I — A.  It  was  no  inference  so 
far  as  his  having  stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  a  truthful  statement  iu 
West  Feliciana.    I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  that. 

Q.  That  he  had  made  a  truthful  statement  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  been  referring  to  the  statement  he  had  filed  with  tbe 
clerk  of  the  returning-board  ?  That  was  a  statement  contained  in  tbe 
return  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  comui'ttee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  that  was  lately  in  session  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  of  your  testimony  in  the  public  press  !— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  noticed  a  scrap  in  the  paper  the  next  day,  and  I  noticed 
they  bad  it  very  inaccurately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  reported  there  that  you  had  said  tbat 
Mr.  Weber  had  stated  to  you  that  the  election  of  which  he  had  made 
the  returns  was  fair,  free,  and  peaceable  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think — 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  was  stated  f — A.  I  never  saw  that  report;  I 
have  never  seen  it  at  all.  I  did  not  see  that  portion  of  it  in  the  papers; 
but  I  never  made  any  oath  to  exact  words.  I  doubtless  testified,  just 
as  I  have  here,  that  that  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  testify  in  terms  before  that  committee  that  Mr. Weber 
said  that  the  election  was  free,  fair,  and  peaceable,  as  I  understand 
you  t — A.  The  examination  was,  as  I  concede,  very  loosely  conducted. 
1  answered  the  questions  as  they  were  put  to  me  in  as  accurate  a  way 
as  it  was  possible.  There  was  no  fine  cutting  of  words,  or  anything  of 
tbat  kind. 
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Q.  Then  yon  did  not  intend  to  testify  before  that  committee  that  Mr. 
Weber  said  to  yon  in  words  that  the  election  was  free,  fair,  and  peace- 
able!—A.  I  intended  to  testify 

Q.  Jnst  answer  the  question ;  answer  it  categorically.  It  is  a  distinct 
qoestion :  Did  you  intend  to  testify  before  the  House  committee  that 
Mr.  Weber  stated  to  you  expressly  that  the  election  to  which  he  referred 
was  free,  fair,  aud  peaceable? — A.  That  question  cannot  be  answered 
categorically  without  doing  injustice  to  myself. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  that  question  categorically,  and  then  you 
caD  make  any  explanation  that  you  desire  afterwards;  it  is  this 

The  Witness.  I  understand  it  perfectly  well.    I  am  a  lawyer  myself. 

Q.  I  understood  you  were,  and  that  is  why  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  categorically. — ^A.  That  is  not  a  proper 
qaestion  to  he  put  to  a  witness  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Mr.  Witness,  we  are  all  aware  that  a  witness  is 
first  to  answer  the  question  yes  or  no,  and  then  to  have  the  privilege  of 
makiog  any  explanation  afterwards  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

The  Witness.  In  my  practice  I  have  discovered 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  practice. 

The  WiTNESifS.  If  you  will  let  the  stenographer  read  the  question  I 
would  like  it. 

The  stenographer  then  read  as  follows : 

**Q.  Then,  you  didn't  intend  to  testify  before  that  committee  that  Mr. 
Weber  said  to  you  in  words  that  the  election  there  was  free,  fair,  and 
peaceable?" 

Senator  3IcMillan.  That  is  a  distinct  question.  I  ask  you  for  a  cat- 
egorical answer. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  a  categorical  answer,  either  yes  or  no, 
would  not  do  justice  to  the  facts. 

Q.  Had  yon  any  intention  when  yon  swore  before  that  committee  as 
to  what  you  testified  to 

The  Witness.  I  had  no  intention  to  swear  to  exact  words. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  testified  before  that  committee 
that  Mr.  Weber  said  to  you  that  the  election  was  free,  fair,  and  peacea- 
ble!— A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question  unless  I  saw 
the  evidence. 

Q.  I  ask  for  a  categorical  answer. — A.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  do  80  unless  I  Sf  e  the  evidence  of  the  testimony. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  we  all  understand  the  law  to  be — and  I 
state  here  what  has  been  said  in  previous  cases,  as  we  have  held  with 
oar  own  witne^sses,  that  is,  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  republicans — 
that  the  witness  must  answer  the  question  yes  or  no,  and  then  he  can 
state  such  qualifications  as  he  desires  to  make,  and  explain  it  in  any 
way  he  sees  proper.    That  I  understand  to  be  the  rule. 

The  WiTN'ESS.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  am  will- 
yng  to  risk  my  reputation  as  a  lawyer  on  this,  that  if  the  explanation 
absolptely  takes  all  the  pith  of  the  **no^  or  the  *'yes"  from  it,  and  so 
qualifies  it  as  to  make  the  "yes"  or  "no''  improper,  that  the  question  is 
never  required  to  be  answered. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  required  to  be  answered  in  this  way :  You 
can  answer  "No,  not  as  I  understand  it,''  or  "Yes,  as  I  understand  it,'* 
and  then  state  such  explanations  as  you  see  proper;  but  certainly  you  can 
state  whether  or  not  you  intended  to  say  that  he  told  you  so  expressly 
in  80  many  words. 
A  I  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  evade  the  question  ^  I  only 

want  to  be  right  on  the  record. 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  witness  has  said  so  two  or  three 
times  already,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  confine  himself  to  any  expres- 
sion of  words. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  want  the  witness  to  answer  Vbe  qnestioD  as  I 
have  put  it.  Ic  admits  of  a  direct  answer  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
any  explanation  will  take  away  the  whole  affirmative  answer,  then  yon 
can  answer  no.  If  it  will  take  away  the  whole  of  the  negative  answer, 
then  you  can  answer  ^  es. 

The  Witness.  When  it  does  not  do  either  T 

Senator  McMillan.  If  it  does  not  do  either,  it  must  be  answered 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  with  the  explanation. 

The  Witness.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  committee,  I  will  answer  the 
question  according  to  your  liking. 

The  stenographer  is  again  requested  to  read  the  question,  which  he 
did,  as  follows : 

"  Q.  Then  you  did  not  intend  to  testify  before  that  committee  that  Mr. 
Weber  said  to  you  in  words  that  the  election  was  free,  fair,  and  peace- 
able.^ 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  in  substance  he  said  so. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. — A.  If  you  will  ask  me 
whether  or  not  he  used  those  words,  I  will  answer  you  just  exactly  as  I 
did  before. 

Q.  I  repeat  the  question  I  put  to  you,  and  ask  the  reporter  to  read  it 
I  will  withdraw  that  question,  though,  for  a  moment,  and  put  another. 
Did  Weber  tell  you  expressly  that  the  election  to  which  he  referred  was 
free,  fair,  and  peaceable  f — A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  recollection  ;  but  be 
did  distinctly  convey  that  idea  from  what  he  said. 

Q.  That  you  infer  from  his  language  f — A.  From  his  statement. 

Q.  That  he  intended  to  convey  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  inference,  but  not  his  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  an  argument  of  the  Senator. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Q.  I  suppose  at  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  it  was  a  mere 
casual  one  between  you  and  him  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  fixed  by  an  acci- 
dental circumstance — very  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind.  It  so  hap- 
pened I  was  going  on  the  boat  the  next  evening  myself.  I  had  just  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  stating  that  my  wife  was  ill,  and  I  went  up  on  the 
same  boat  the  next  evening  with  Mr.  Weber,  and  that  refreshed  my 
memory. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  about  that,  but  this  conversation  was  one  that 
you  had  no  particular  reason  to  fix  in  your  mind  and  had  no  purpose  in 
making  it.  Yon  had  no  purpose  at  the  time  you  made  itf — ^A.  The  rea- 
son why  I  recollect  it  with  more  than  usual  accuracy 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  purpose  in  having  the  conversa- 
tion ! — A.  I  do  not  know — I  did  not  commence  the  conversation. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  part  you  took  in  it! — A.  I  had  a  purpose  in  reod- 
lecting — a  very  distinct  purpose. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  your  viats  in 
West  Feliciana  Parish.  You  say  you  were  on  the  campaign  oommittee 
of  the  democratic  party  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  part  in  the  public  campaign,  making  speeches  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  known  generally  then  as  an  active  participant  in  tbe 
eanvass  as  a  democratic  speaker  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  woald  be  kuown  by  the  black  people  and  the  white  people  of 
joar  parish  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Let  me  ask  you  with  reference  to  particular  words  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Weber  ased  such  and  such  words  in  his  conversation  with  you.     I 
will  ask  you  to  state  whether  the  language  used  by  him  was  that  in  sub- 
stance ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  Now,  will  you  state  what  the  langnage  wast — A.  That  will  be  a 
repetition  of  what  I  said  before.    He  opened  the  conversation  by  tell- 

Q.  Id  regard  to  that  particular  matter  of  the  free,  fair,  and  peaceable 
election  t — A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made  no  protest ;  that  he  had 
certified  to  the  truth  at  that  time,  and  intended  to  adhere  to  it.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  cover  the  entire  ground.  I  inferred  from  that  that  it 
vas  a  peaceable  and  fair  election. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  draw  your  iuference  from  f — A.  Yes,  sin 


TESTIMONY  OF  G.  M.  BA8COM. 

New  Orleans,  January  17, 1877. 

G.  M.  Basco^  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald: 

Qoestion.  Just  state  your  rank  and  position  in  the  Array. — Answer. 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry,  brevet  mnjor  United  States  Army. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed,  at  any  time  during  the  late  political  canvass, 
in  he  parish  of  We^t  JFeliciana,  and,  if  so,  at  what  place,  and  what 
time  did  you  take  up  your  station  there  f — A.  I  was  stationed  at  Bayou 
Sara  from  March  I  until  November  11, 1876. 

Q.  What  command  had  you  at  that  time  f — ^A.  The  company. 

Q.  What  oflBcers  were  attached  to  your  command  I— A.  Lieutenant 
Fomance,  Lieutenant  Jamar,  at  different  times.  They  were  not  there 
together.    Also  Lieutenant  Hare« 

Q.  Where  was  Lieutenant  Jamar  at  this  time! — A.  In  the  city;  he 
was  at  the  last  I  knew  of  him. 

Q.  Yon  were  the  ranking  officer  at  that  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in 
eommand. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  purpose  of  your  being  placed  there  f — A.  I 
do  not  know ;  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  there  and  take  station ;  I  had 
no  special  instruction  when  I  was  sent  there. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  you  reoeive  with  reference  to  the  state  and 
eoQdition  of  the  country — quietude  of  the  country,  and  the  protection 
that  was  to  be  afiforded,  if  any,  to  any  portion  of  the  citizens  t — A.  None, 
except  to  use  my  influence  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  bloodshed. 
That  was  the  only  instruction  that  I  remember  ever  to  have  had. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  go  to  any  points  in  the  parish  your- 
self, or  did  you  visit  any  portion  of  the  parish  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  traveled 
throagh  the  parish  some ;  not  a  great  deal,  except  on  hunting-trips  and 
one  or  two  public  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  public  meetings  in  the  parish  while  yon  were 
there,  and,  if  so,  at  what  places  ! — ^A.  I  was  at  one  at  Laurel  Hill,  and 
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the  others  were  at  the  coarthoase  at  Saint  Francisville ;  one  inBayoa 
Siiri),  and,  L  think,  two  were  at  the  court-house. 

Q.  What  politie^il  parlies  held  the8e  meetings  f — A.  Both  partieii. 
first  and  last.  One  was  a  democratic  meeting,  1  believe,  and  tbeotber 
two  were  republicnn  meetings. 

Q.  At  Laurel  Hill,  what  party  was  that? — A.  Democratic;  demo- 
cratic-conservative they  called  it. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  did  you  become  aware  of  the  peace  bein; 
disturbed  in  the  parish  by  parties  called  bulldozers — regalators!^ 
A.  No,  pir :  not  while  1  was  at  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  difficulty  I  I  think  it  was  in  the 
third  ward,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Barrows,  where  a  colored  miD 
by  the  name  of  Gilbert  Carter  was  killed? — A.  I  knew  of  it  alter  it  oc- 
curred ;  after  the  man  was  killed. 

Q.  On  the  night  he  was  killed  was  Lieutenant  Jamar  out  with  sidj 
bauds  of  regulators  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  out  with  any  regulators ;  he  w^ 
out  with  a  party  of  gentlemen. 

Q.  Who  was  he  out  in  company  with  ? — A.  Colonel  Barrow,  John 
Barrow,  and  some  others.     Who  they  all  were,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? — A.  O,  I  could  not  give  you  the  name  of  the 
place;  I  have  made  an  official  report  of  all  this  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  into  that  affair? — A.  Mr.  Jaua; 
was  si^nt  out  and  made  an  official  report,  which  I  indor8e<l  with  what  I 
knew  about  the  case,  and  forwarded  it  through  General  Brook,  and  w.i> 
there  when  he  got  back. 

Q.  That  report  is  with  General  Anger? — ^A.  Yes,  you  had  it  here  tin* 
other  day,  I  think.  It  gives  the  names  of  most  of  the  parties  andrx* 
actly  what  connection  I  had  with  it. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  hear  anything  of  a  charge  of  conspiracy  be^ 
tween  any  of  the  white  persons  out  there  in  that  neigh borboiid,  to 
charge  the  colored  people  with  having  gotten  up  a  x>olitical  organizatiiNi, 
or  a  pretended  political  organization,  with  the  purpose  of  killiog  vbite 
people,  of  a  cons)>iracy  to  nnike  such  a  charge  as  that? 

The  WiTNLSS.  Of  a  conspiracy  to  make  such  a  charge  as  that? 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  evening  investigation  you  made  there  as  commamlinc 
officer,  did  you  make  it  with  a  view  of  carrying  out,  or  of  furthenuji, 
any  such  conspiracy  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  white  i)eople? 

(The  stenographer  was  requested  to  read  what  was  said  by  the  wit- 
ness D.  A.  Weber  in  regard  to  that  matter;  which  he  did,  as  foUovs: 

Q.  There  was  an  investigation  of  that  matter  made  by  the  military,  was  there  Dot  f- 
A.  1  beiird  of  it ;  I  beard  there  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  ? — A.  I  heard  it.  I  don't  know  anything  of  my  i>va 
knowledtre. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  made  there  within  a  stone's  throw  of  your  store  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  will  tell  ns  bow  much  of  your  testimony  yon  have  given  here  is  what  ttia 
have  lieard  and  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  I  will  be  very  mocb  oUli^ 
to  you  ? 

The  Witness.  In  what  particular  instance  f 

Senator  McDonald.  All  you  have  testified  to.  When  I  ask  you  a  qoestioii.  in  fitf 
of  answering  yon  say,  **  I  heard  it."  Now,  in  testifying  a  while  ago,  you  testifi'il  <<' 
a  good  many  things  which  I  suppose  you  got  in  some  way  by  bearing  them;  vbrdo 
you  make  a  difference  f  I  ask  yon  now,  if  you  have  any  doubt  from  the  iofdriMO^ 
that  you  received  that  this  affair  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  was  investig»(«l  ^J 
the  military  there  at  Bayou  Sara  by  Major  Bascom  f 

A.  I  l»elieve  that  the  investigation  conducted  by  Mi^or  Bascom  was  another  plM  ^ 
fasten  it  upon  the  colored  people ;  I  believe  be  was  made  a  tool  of. 

Q.  That  Migor  Bascom  was  made  a  tool  of  f— A.  Yea,  sir. 
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Q.  Tbftt  he  was  iu  the  plot  also  f — ^A.  Tea,  sir ;  I  believe  it. 

Q.  Then  yoo  believe  th^re  was  an  investigation  there  ? — A.  I  simply  say  so  from  the 
Uci  that  I  have  seen  it  published  in  the  papers  and  have  heard  it. 

Q.  And  that  investigation  was  a  second  plot  participated  in  by  Major  Bascom  and 
hb  officers  t — ^A.  I  did  not  say  his  officers ;  I  say  himself. 

Q.  Whoever  was  an  aid  to  him  iu  conducting  that  investigation  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
oot  char;^  that  anyboily  who  aided  him  in  it  was  concerned  in  it.  I  charged  him 
with  it.    I  say  that  I  btlieve  it. 

Q.  That  be  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  aid  Barrow  and  others  in  creating 
tbitf  belief  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  False  belief  that  this  killing  of  Carter  was  the  cause  of  his  belonging  or  his  sup- 
posed belonging  to  a  secret  order  or  organization,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
eertaiD  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tiiat  Major  Bascom  was  carrying  out  that  conspiracy  in  the  investigation 
which  he  made  down  at  Bayou  Sara  T — A.  I  believe  that  he  aided  them  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  had  there  been  a  military  station  there  at  Bayou  Sara  f — A.  I  cou'd  not 
ax.    I  suppose  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Were  they  not  brought  there  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  spring  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  have  not  charged  my  memory  with  the  date.     I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  oot  you  see  the  officers  there  at  Saint  FranciMville  as  early  as  March  f — ^A.  I 
do  Dor  know.    I  may  have  seen  them  as  early  as  March ;  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Were  not  they  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pioicction  to  the  citizens,  and  par- 
ticolarly  the  colored  citizens,  in  their  political  rights  T — A.  We  believe  the  colored  peo- 
ple did 

Q.  Were  not  they  there  for  that  purpose  t — ^A.  They  were  there  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Tliey  did  not  doitf — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  anything,  it  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
bnU-dozers. 

Q.  It  was  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  the  military  eneoarage  the  bnll-dozers  f — A.  It  was  generally 
believed  among  the  colored  people,  and  among  the  leading  white  republicans  there, 
thst  Major  Bascom  sympathized  with  the  bull-dozers.  Ho  was  always  in  their  com- 
psoy.  One  of  his  officers  went  out  on  an  excursion  the  night  when  Gilbert  Carter 
was  killed  by  the  bull- dozers. 

Q.  Went  out  with  whom  t— A.  With  the  ball-dozers. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  that  officer  now,  please. — ^A.  I  think  it  was  Lieutenant  Jamar; 
I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  You  say  he  went  out  with  the  bull-dozers  the  night  Carter  was  killed?— A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  of  the  party? — A.  He  was  with  them.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was  with 
tbeiD  when  Carter  was  killed,  but  he  w«'nt  out  there. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  state  in  reference  to  the  military  authorities  there,  that  they 
p<*nDitted  the  bull-dozers  to  go  inside  of  their  military  lines  and  seize  negioes  and 
whip  them  f  Did  not  you  state  that  in  the  examination  at  Jackson,  Mism.  f — A.  Yes, 
eir,  I  did.  I  know  one  colored  man  who  was  taken  right  off  the  lines  there ;  I  believe 
■ear  the  barracks. 

Q.  That  the  military  authorities  there  permitted  the  bull-dozers  to  come  inside  the 
military  lines,  and  seize  colored  men  and  whip  them  ? — ^A.  I  did ;  and  further,  t-hat 
tliey  permitted  bull-duzers,  when  they  had  their  arms  on,  and  their  shot-guns,  to  lay 
balf  the  night  right  on  the  gallery  of  their  quarters. 

Q.  Permitted  the  bull-dozers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  bull-dozers  would  they  permit  to  do  that  ?— A.  One  of  them,  but  he  was  a 
^cry  poor  buU-dozer ;  his  name  is  Theodore  Bakewell.  He  laid  there  half  the  night. 
That  was  the  night  they  were  watching  for  some  republicans. 

Q.  As  to  that  part  of  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  investigation, 
what  is  yonr  reply  to  that? — A.  I  make  the  answer  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  wilifal  and  malicious  lie,  the  whole  charge.  I  make  the 
same  answer  that  I  made  when  the  same  charges  were  made  against  me 
before. 

Q.  With  what  purpose  did  you  make  that  investigation? — A.  By  di- 
rection of  the  commanding  officer. 

Q.  Yon  gave  him  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  far  as  yon  could  get  at 
it!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  report  you  made.  Major  Bascom,  what  do  you  state  now 
as  to  your  belief  whether  it  embodied  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the 
transaction  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  case  only  what  I  reported 
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there.    I  bave  beard  notblDg  of  it  since.    I  have  no  reason  to  change 
uiy  mind  with  i^gard  to  the  facts  stated  in  that  respect 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  there  in  command,  were  parties  wbc 
were  called  or  known  as  bull-dozers  harbored  at  your  barracks,  head 
quarters! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  to  enter  there  and  capture  negroes  and  whip 
them  inside  of  your  lines! — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  oc- 
curred ;  neither  in  nor  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  Did  any  such  transactions  out  of  whi(*.b  any  ^tory  of  that  kind 
could  be  fabricated  ever  occur  there! — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  some- 
thing that  occurred  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  quarters,  where,  I 
understand,  one  of  the  men  went  down  and  interfered.  1  do  not  knov 
what  the  case  was.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  long  afterward.  It  never 
attracted  any  attention  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  occurred  at  what  distance  of  time  ! — A.  That  was  reported 
to  me  at  the  corner  of  Mr.  Irvine^s  warehouse,  which  is  at  least  the  far- 
thest corner  from  it — one  hundred  and  fiiry  or  two  hundred  yards  from 
there,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  had 
calletl  in  my  first  sergeant  before  to  go  before  one  of  the  committees  to 
testify  in  regard  to  that  case — I  believe  it  was  before  the  Hous'»  com- 
mittee— and  to  have  him  just  simply  say  that  there  was  no  foaudatioo 
for  that  re|>ort.at  all. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  anything  come  under  your  observation 
to  indicate  that  any  violence  or  force  or  intimidation  was  practiced 
upon  the  colored  people  by  the  whito  people  ! — A.  1  know  of  nothing. 
1  heard  some  rumors,  but  nothing  that 

Q.  What  were  those  rumors  with  respect  to  !  Did  they  connect  them- 
selves with  politics,  or  did  they  grow  out  of  any  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  lawlessness  ! — A.  All  the  force  of  that  kind  I 
heard  of,  the  nominal  object  of  it  at  least  was  the  protection  of  property. 

Q.  In  sending  out  Lieutenant  Jamar,  was  he  sent  out  after  the  report 
of  the  death  of  Gilbert  Carter  I — A.  No,  sir ;  before.  He  was  out  with  the 
partv  the  night  that  Gilbert  Garter  was  reported  killed,  or  had  been 
killed. 

Q.  Had  application  been  made  to  you  to  send  out  to  investigate  any 
charge  of  a  secret  conspiracy  that  was  being  formed  there  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  did  make  application  to  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  There  had  been  application  made  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  sent  out  for  that  purpose  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  said  they 
were  going,  and  I  suggested  a  reference  to  the  civil  authorities.  They 
said  that  would  be  simply  notifying  the  parties  that  there  was  going  to 
be  something  done,  and  they  could  not  get  any  proof;  they  were  going, 
and  they  wanted  a  disinterested  party  along  with  them  in  case  they  had 
to  take  any  action.  They  were  going  to  do  it  openly,  and  they  wanted 
some  party  to  see  why  they  acted.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to 
me  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  information  that  came  to  yon  f — A.  That  was  what 
persons  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  who  reported  the  case  to  me,  and  on 
their  report  and  at  their  request,  I  sent  an  officer  with  them.  That  is 
their  statement. 

Q.  To  see  what  the  fact  was  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  this  secret 
colored  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Weber  on  the 
evening  of  the  election  ! — A.  A  moment's  conversation. 

Q.  At  Bayou  ttara  ! — A.  At  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  what  did  he  say  to  yon,  if  anything,  aboot 
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how  the  election  ba<l  progressed,  and  how  it  had  been  conducted  on  that 
daj  ?— A.  He  said  everything  had  been  quiet  as  far  as  he  knew.  I  think 
that  was  bis  exact  language. 

Q.  Did  bp»  make  any  reference  to  anything  that  had  transpired  in  the 
morning  difiereut  from  that;  didn't  he  speak  about  any  circumstance 
that  bad  transpired  in  the  morning  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said 
anything  about  it ;  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  said,  it  was  only  in  a 
casual  way.  There  was  nothing  that  impressed  itself  npon  ray  mind  at 
all.  To  fpve  you  an  idea  of  how  I  came  to  go  to  him,  I  was  required  to 
make  a  telegraphic  report  to  department  headquarters  as  to  how  the 
election  passed  off.  So  far  as  I  had  known,  everything  had  passed  off 
quietly  ;  but  I  went  up  on  the  hill  and  saw  Mr.Wel>er,  who  was  super- 
visor of  the  registration,  and  Sheriff  Kaufman.  I  just  asked  them  both 
those  questions  as  to  how  everything  had  gone.  I  said,  "  Do  you  expect 
any  troubled    Their  answer  was,  "  No,  we  do  nof 

Q.  Did  they  understand  jou  were  asking  information  that  you  ex- 
pected to  communicate  to  headquarters  ? — A.  I  told  one  of  them,  and  I 
tiiiok  both.  I  am  very  sure  I  told  both  of  tbem.  There  was  a  dispatch 
called  for  just  to  know  how  the  day  had  passed  off,  and  I  answered, 
**  Everything,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  passed  off  quietly,'^  and  gave  the 
registrar  and  sheriff  as  additional  authority  for  the  statement. 

Q.  You  formed  your  dispatch  on  your  own  information  and  their  au- 
thority t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  worded  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  lou  were  stationed  at  Bayou  Sara  from  the  1st  of  March  until  the 
llth  of  November  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  knowledge  during  that  time  of  what  transpired  through- 
oat  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana? — A.  Not  of  everything. 

Q.  General  knowledge,  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  every  act,  but  current  events  that  transpired  there; 
nothing  that  would  attract  any  attention. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  you  whether  you  learned  of  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  bull  dozers  during  your  stay  in  the  parish  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  stay  there,  major,  did  you  hear  of  the  presence,  in 
different  portions  of  that  parish,  of  whi^e  men  armed  and  riding  by 
day  or  by  night,  or  both,  through  the  parish  T 
Witness.  Do  you  mean  organizations  1 

Q.  I  did  not  speak  of  organizations.  I  mean  of  bodies  of  white  men 
anned  !— A.  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  3'ou  what  you  know.  I  only  ask  you  what  you 
heard!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  such  things. 
Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  bodies  of  men  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  frequently  have  you  heard  of  the  pre-sence  of  such  bodies 
of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  during  the  interval  you  staid 
there!— A.  I  cannot  recall  even  a  single  instance,  only  in  a  general  way. 
I  just  remember  I  have  heard  such  charges. 

Q.  1  know  that.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  specify  particular  instances  or 
days,  but  I  merely  want  to  get  at  the  fact  of  whether  you  heard,  at 
different  times  during  that  period,  of  such  bodies  of  men  in  portions  of 
that  parish  from  any  source  ? — A.  I  understand  you.  I  am  just  trying 
to  recall.  I  heard  of  it  two  or  three  times,  or  a  half  a  dozen  times,  the 
first  part  of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  At>out  how  large  were  the  bodies  of  men  that  you  beard  off — A. 
I  never  heard  just  beyond  the  report  that  somebody  had  been  whipiied ; 
a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen.    That  is  all  thatl  ever  heard  anything  about. 
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Q.  What  did  yoa  hear  in  refereDce  to  whipping  f — A.  I  would  bear 
that  they  had  visited  certain  plantations. 

Q.  And  who  would  they  whip,  according  to  reports;  black  people ! — A. 
Black  people  generally.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  case  of  a  white 
man  being  whipped. 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  that  it  was  by  white  men  that  this  whipping  was 
done  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  so  understood  ! — A.  Not  all  of  them.  I  heard  that  both~ 
in  fact  most  of  the  whipping  I  heard  of— let  me  say  I  only  heard  of  one 
or  two  cases,  and  they  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  your  general  knowledge,  and  am  not  intending  to 
bring  you  to  any  specific  thing.  Now  in  what  locality  would  you  hear 
of  the  presence  of  these  bodies  of  armed  men  f — A.  4  would  not  hear 
of  any  armerl  men,  only  incidentally  somebody  had  been  whipped,  aod 
would  take  it  for  granted  somebody  had  been  there  and  had  done  it 
That  is  all  that  I  would  hear  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  any  reports  of  armed  men,  moanted  meo, 
going  through  any  part  of  West  Feliciana  Parish  f — A.  Going  throa^^ 
it,  yes,  sir,  twice.  Once  in  the  time  of  the  Wilkinson  County  trouble, 
and  at  another  time,  the  time  of  the  trouble  at  Mount  Pieaaant,  both 
of  which  were  outside  of  the  parish. 

Q.  At  any  other  time  ? — A.  No,  sir,  nothing  I  recollect — O,  this  Gil- 
bert Carter  case.  I  know  that  there  were  armed  men  that  went  alter 
GiU>ert  Carter.    That  was  the  night  he  was  killed. 

Q.  You  heard  of  a  body  of  armed  men  going  out  the  night  Gilbert 
Carter  was  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  white  men  or  colored  pen  f — A.  They  were  white  wen. 

Q.  Was  Gilbert  Carter  a  colored  man  f — A..  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  the  men  that  went  out  that  night  armed,  as  you  say  f^A.  I 
did  not  see  the  party,  but  I  believe  it  was  so  reported,  I  mean  in  the 
lieutenant's  reports.  I  suppose  they  were.  I  take  it  for  granted  they 
were. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  in  that  body! — A.  Twenty-five;  some- 
where along  there. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  were.    I  do  not  know  where  they  met. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  any  of  them  were  before  they  met  f — A.  Ooly 
by  the  lieutenant's  report,  that  one  of  them  started  from  his  house  aDd 
met  on  the  road  as  they  went  along. 

Q.  Where  was  his  house  t — ^A.  About  ten  miles  north  or  northwest 
of  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  John  Barrow. 

Q.  Is  he  a  resident  of  West  Feliciana  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  holds  any  office  or  was  a  candidate  for 
any  office  on  the  democratic  ticket  during  the  last  election  f — A.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  West  he  was  put  in  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff  two  days 
before  the  election  ;  two  or  three  days. 

Q,  Have  you  been  acquainted  for  some  time  with  Captain  Barrow!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  soon  after  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  said  that  some  persons  applied  to  you  the  night  Carter  was 
killed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  night  he  was  killed,  but  two  or  three  days 
before. 

Q.  Two  or  three  days  before  he  was  killed,  for  a  detail  to  accompany 
them,  did  you  say  f — A.  They  wanted  to  know  what  I  could  do  aboat 
it.    They  reported  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  take  any  actiofl* 
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Q.  What  did  yon  inform  them  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  there  to  take   • 
the  place  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Q.  Who  made  that  request  ?— A.  Col.  Rohert  H.  Barrow.  But  I  am 
not  certaiu  whether  it  was  John  Barrow  with  him  or  not ;  two  ot  them. 
I  think  it  was  John  Barrow.  I  know  it  was  Colonel  Barrow,  an  old 
geutleman,  and  I  think  one  other. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  acquainted  with  Captain  Barrow  ? — A. 
I  got  acquainted  with  him  soon  alter  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara;  April  or 
Mav,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Have  you  been  very  well  acquainted  since  you  were  stationed 
there! — A.  i  have  been  at  his  house  once  or  twice,  out  hunting,  and 
staid  over  there  at  night,  and  meet  him  when  he  comes  into  town. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  hunting  through  any  portion  of  that 
coQDtry  ? — A.  I  t>elieve  three  times. 

Q.  Would  you  always  go  to  Captain  Barrow's  when  out  hunting  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  when  on  a  deer-huut. 

Q.  Wi>uld  you  make  his  house  your  stopping-place  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
large  party  of  us  would  stay  there  over  night,  and  start  from  there  in 
the  morning. 

Q-  Who  would  be  in  the  party  generally  t — A.  Captain  Leake  and* 
John  Irvine.    That  is  the  party  that  would  usually  go  out  wit  •  me  when 
I  woald  hunt.    Of  course,  there  would  be  neighbors  to  g;)  and  hunt. 

Q.  Who  would  be  there  gathered  to  huntt — A.  I  do  not  know;  ten 
or  twelve. 

Q.  Those  who  were  your  companions  in  the  hunt  usually  ! — A.  fiob 
Percy  was  out  with  us  once.  1  can't  recollect  the  names.  Just  as  it 
\happened ;  maybe  a  good  many  there  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  Percy  you  are  acquainted  with! — A.  Yi-s,  sir;  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Met  him  frequently  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  once  a  month,  or  such  a  mat- 
ter, or  once  in  two  weeks. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  Captain  Barrow  were  about  as  intimate  as 
would  ordinarily  transpire  between  persons  in  your  position  during  that 
period,  were  they  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  wonld  visit  yon  when  he  would  come  to  the  city  ? —  V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wonld  be  with  him,  during  his  st;iy  in  the  city,  occasion- 
ally!— A.  No,  sir;  we  would  sometimes  happen  to  meet  at  the  drng- 
8toie. 

Q.  At  what  drugstore  would  you  meet f — A.  At  Dr.  Mumford's. 

Q.  Is  Dr.  Mumtord  a  demo<irat ! — A.  1  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  a  pretty  active  |>olitician  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  bis  store  the  principal  place  ot  meeting  for  the  democrats— head- 
qnarters! — A.  I  believe  it  was.  I  used  to  see  them  go  into  the  back 
ntom  very  frequently,  and  shut  themselves  up.  For  a  time,  when  they 
first  started  the  campaign,  it  was  headquarters. 

Q.  In  that  locality  his  store  was  the  headquarters  for  democrats  to 
assemble  at! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  citizens.  All  the  democrats  would 
come  to  his  store  as  a  kind  of  headquarters. 

Q.  Dr.  Mumford  himself  was  a  pretty  active  i>olitician  t — A.  I  sup- 
pose so ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  1  understood  he  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  clubs  oat  there  ! — A. 
I  saw  him  come  into  the  meeting  at  the  head  of  the  clubs  at  one  of  their 
meetings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clubs  were  armed  or  not ! — A.  Colored 
people,  mostly. 

Q.  Captain  Barrow  was  the  leader  of  that  club  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Daring  the  time  yoa  were  stationed  there,  major,  were  you  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mumford  I — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  bim  socially  f — A.  Yes ;  frequently. 

Q.  In  company  with  him  very  frequently  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Associated  with  him  about  as  much  ais  you  would  with  any  other 
person  there? — A.  Yes;  rather  more.  His  house  and  John  Irvine's 
house  were  plact^  I  visited  most. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  social  parties  in  the  town  during  your  stay 
there  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  parties  given. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  strictly  social  parties,  but  gatherings  of  gentle- 
men.— A.  No;  except  one  or  two  public  entertainments,  I  believe.  I 
went  to  one  of  the  firemen's  balls,  or  something  that  way ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that.  You  said  you  did  not  detail  Lieutenant  Jamar 
to  accompany  these  men  who  made  the  request  of  you  f — A.  I  asked 
him  to  go  out. 

Q  When  they  made  their  request,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  said 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it! — A.  I  said  I  could  not  take  any  action 
on  such  a  rumor  as  that. 

Q.  What  rumor  did  they  say  they  heard  f — A.  This  man  bad  come 
*in,  the  man  who  said  he  belonged  to  the  club.  His  story  was  that  tbey 
were  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  night-riding,  as  they 
called  it,  and  the  way  they  proposed  to  do  it  was  to  kill  the  men  ;  these 
four  names,  John  Barrow,  Robert  H.  Barrow,  Charles  Barrow,  and  one 
other,  whose  name  I  forget.    All  the  facts  are  given  in  that  report. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  night-riding  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  night-riding  had  been  done  I — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  very 
little,  if  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  they  not  refer  to  night-riding! — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  they  say  that  this  club  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  night-riding;  that  they  were  to  accomplish  this  purpose! — A.  There 
was  some  reference  made  to  it  only  in  this  way  in  one  of  the  affidavits 
submitted  to  me. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  they  came  to  you  to  make  the  request— 
A.  You  mean  Colonel  Barrow. 

Q.  Barrow  and  this  other  man. — A.  I  saw  the  man  myself  and  talked 
with  him. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  reported  to  yon  that  a  club  had 
been  organized ;  they  heard  a  report  that  a  dub  was  organizing  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  night-riding  that  had  been  going  on,  and 
that,  in  order  to  do  that,  they  were  going  to  commit  violence,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  upon  certain  persons  that  were  named  f — A.  They 
were  not  only  going  to  murder  those  men,  but  their  families. 

Q.  What  night-riding  did  they  refer  to! — A.  I  do  not  know,  only 
general  rumor.  I  say  general  rumor;  I  refer  to  having  heard  of  these 
things. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  rumor  that  there  had  been  night-ridiog 
through  that  parish  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  had  been. 

Q.  That  rumor  was  general,  was  it,  so  that  you  did  not  have  to  call 
attention  to  it  when  it  was  mentioned  to  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  what  they  referred  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  what  tbey 
meant  by  it,  certainly. 

Q.  Then,  at  that  time,  you  said  yon  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
could  take  no  charge  of  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  then ;  leave  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  back  again  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  when  they 
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came  back.  They  lived  oat  in  the  coantry.  I  was  ia  town.  Lieuten- 
ant Jamar  went  out  the  following  evening,  I  belieTe,  and  met  them. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Jamar  left  your  quarters  the  next  evening  atter  these 
men  had  been  there ;  after  you  told  them  you  could  take  no  notice  of 
it !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  Lieutenant  Jamar  go  to  when  he  left  your  qrarters  f — 
A.  To  John  Barrow's  house.  I  am  talking  now  about  hearsay.  I  will 
refer  to  his  report.    It  is  all  given  in  his  report. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Jamar  go  to  John  Barrow's  house  on  a  hunting 
excursion  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  he  went  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  He  went  for  the  special  purpose  of  what! — A.  Of  going  out  with 
this  party ;  to  see  alter  this  club. 

Q.  What  i>arty  ? — A.  This  party,  John  Barrow  and  others  I  refer  to; 
going  to  see  if  they  could  tind  such  a  club  organized. 

Q,  John  Barrow,  Colonel  Barrow,  and  others  were  going  out  on  a 
party  to  make  discoveries  referring  to  the  club  ! — A.  With  regard  to  a 
club. 

Q.  Were  tVey  going  out  at  night  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  club  was  reported  to  meet  at  night. 

Q.  To  what  pla<je  were  they  going  ! — A.  Tdo  not  remember  the  name 
of  the  place.  The  Flower  Place,  I  believe  they  call  it.  That  is  the  name 
of  the  plantation. 

Q.  Why  did  Lieutenant  Jamar  go  out  to  Barrow's  for  that  purpose 
after  you  had  told  them  that  you  could  not  take  any  notice  of  a  matter 
of  that  kind  f— A.  I  did  not  tell  them  that,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  f — A.  I  told  them  I  could  not  take  any 
action. 

Q.  Why  did  Lieutenant  Jamar  leave  your  headquarters  and  go  to 
Barrow  8,  after  you  had  told  these  men  that  you  could  not  take  any 
action  ! — A.  Because  I  begged  him  to. 

Q.  Well,  when  did  you  give  him  those  directions  f — A.  The  same  day 
thJH  thing  was  reported  to  me.  1  do  not  remember  the  date  now.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record,  the  whole  thing.  The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of 
rw!ord  in  my  official  report. 

Q.  You  told  him  the  same  day  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  could  not  go  or  take 
any  action  in  the  thing.  They  wanted  to  have  some  one  with  them,  if 
they  took  any  action,  to  show  what  they  based  their  action  on,  and  I 
thought  of  going  myself.  As  General  Brooke  was  coming  up  to  see  me, 
I  could  not  go,  and  directed  my  lieutenant  to  go  and  come  back  and  re- 
port what  he  saw. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  deny  the  application  to  detail  an  officer  to  go 
with  him  on  this  expedition  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  1  said  I  sent  the 
lieutenant. 

Q.  You  did  detail  Lieutenant  Jamar  to  go  out  to  Barrow's  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  to  go  with  this  party  to  see  what  happened. 

Q.  Where  did  you  direct  him  to  go  ? — A.  I  directed  him  to  go  to  John 
Barrow's,  and  to  go  out  with  him. 

Q.  And  to  accompany  that  party! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  to  witness  what 
occurred,  so  that  I  would  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  Garter  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
remember  the  dates. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  detailed  Lieutenant  Jamar  to  go  to  Bar- 
row's for  that  purpose  ? — A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  When  did  Lieutenant  Jamar  leave  your  quarters  to  go  to  Bar- 
row's!—A.  On  Monday  evening ;  1  do  not  rememt)er  the  date.    ,    ^^^T^ 
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Q.  Can  you  give  the  datet — A.  I  could  in  my  report.  You  are  qne«- 
tionin^  me  about  what  is  a  matter  of  oflScial  record. 

Q.  Barrow  lived  about  ten  miles  in  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  get  there  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Lieutenant  Jamar  would  get  there  before 
you  heard  of  the  death  of  Carter  f — A.  Three  days — three  or  four  days. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  that  thedeathof  Carter  had  taken  placet — A. 
About  three  days  afterwards. 

Q.  You  heard  it,  but  I  say  when  did  you  hear  itt — A.  It  took  place 
the  night  that  party  was  going  out. 

Q.  The  same  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  act  of  violenr>e  that  transpired  that 
night  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  remember  of  anything  else. 
I  did  not  kn  )w  about  that  until  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  >ou  hear  of  Isaac  Vessel  being  shot  at! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Isaac 
Vessel  reported  to  me  that  he  had  been  shot  at. 

Q.  The  same  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  forgotten  about  that.  I 
thiuk  you  will  tiiid  all  these  facts  are  stated  in  the  report.  I  reported 
everythiug  I  found  out  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  say  Lieutenant  Jamar  accompanied  the  party  that  went  oat  f— 
A.  So  reported  to  me  when  he  got  back,  officially. 

Q.  Did  Lieutenant  Jamar  report  to  j'ou  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Car- 
ter f — A.  No,  sir.  I  will  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  done  after 
the  panty  was  broken  up;  he  had  gone  home  with  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  State  any  knowledge  you  have;  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  yoa 
from  giving  your  full  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  refer  to  a  transaction  which  occurred  some  two  hundred  yards 
from  your  quarters,  of  which  you  did  not  hear  for  a  long  time  afterwards; 
what  was  that  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  any  details  at  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  the  general  character  of  the  occurrence. — A.  Some 
trouble  between  a  party  and  a  colored  man  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Q.  Some  difficulty  between  a  party  and  a  colored  man  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  but  the  whole  thing  was  colored.  I  do  not'know  anything  about 
it.    I  know  the  man  who  was  in  the  trouble  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  The  man  who  was  in  the  trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trouble  as  to  him  ? — A.  He  was  not 
shot  at  all. 

Q.  W^as  there  nothing  done  to  him  t — A.  No,  sir;  at  least  so  they  re- 
ported to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  report! — A.  I  heard  of  it  afterwards.  The 
first  I  knew  of  it  was  after  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the  local  paper 
there  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  was  the  reference  to  it  in  the  paper ;  how  did  it  refer  to 
it  ? — A.  I  may  be  making  a  mistake  about  that.  I  have  all  those  arti- 
cles. Yes,  sir ;  it  was  an  article  in  the  paper  referring  to  bulldozers 
taking  possession  of  my  sentinels,  and  their  abusing  a  negro  man  in  the 
campaign,  as  they  called  it,  or  something — I  forget  the  expression. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  know  what  the  foundation  of  the  thing  was  T^A. 
That  is  the  way  I  heard  of  it.  I  never  inquired  particularly  then  until 
the  other  day,  when  I  took  the  first  sergeant,  who  was  present,  and  took 
him  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  investigation,  just  to  know 
what  that  thing  came  from.  I  did  not  know,  really,  anything  aboat  it 
myself. 

Q.  Did  your  first  sergeant  know  anything  about  itt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
saw  it. 

Q.  Was  he  detailed  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiog  it  f^A. 
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No,  Rir ;  he  was  on  the  groand.  His  qaarters  were  in  the  end  of  my 
company^s  beadqaarters,  and  lie  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  and  saw  the 
thing  done  on  the  bank  of  tho  river. 
Q.  Yoa  knew  nothing  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  at  all. 
Q.  Was  there  not  a  colored  man  killed  by  a  white  man  in  front  of 
jour  quarters  at  some  time! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
never  beard  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  yon  heard  some  rumors  of  disturbance  in  your  parish,  the 
nominal  object  of  which  was  the  protection  of  property.  Was  that  dis- 
torbance  tbe  burning  of  stores? — A.  No,  sir;  that  business  was  all 
over  before  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any  after 
I  went  there. 

Q.  Then,  what  were  the  rumors  of  disturbance,  the  nominal  object  of 
which  was  the  protection  of  property  ? — A.  Persons  being  whipped. 
Q.  Anything  else  than  that? — A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Whipped  to  death,  did  you  say  ! — A.  O,  no. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  instances  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  col- 
ored men  being  killed  in  your  parish  ? — A.  This  case  of  Gilbert  Carter ; 
and  there  was  a  case  just  before  the  election,  of  Isaac  Mitchell.    Those 
are  the  ouly  two  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  Mitchell  killed?— A.  Tes,  sir;  I  attempted  to  find  out  about 
it,  out  was  never  able  to  find  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  report  in  reference  to  his  being  killed — as  to  the 
mode  of  his  beiug  killed  f — A.  They  said  he  had  been  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  shot  at  by  a  body — was  killed  by  a  body 
of  armed  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  all  sorts  of  reports.  I  heard  he 
was  killed  by  colored  people,  too. 

Q,  You  did  hear  that  he  was  killed  by  a  body  of  armed  white  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  both  ways.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  IMd  you  hear  of  Julius  Green  being  shot  at  going  from  church  one 
night  f     Was  not  that  the  same  night  ot  this  Mitchell  business  ? — A.  1 
think  it  was. 
Q.  You  heard  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  night  Mitchell  was  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that 
was  tbe  time. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  date ;  not  a  great  while. 

Q.  You  Siiid  your  instructions,  major,  were  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
prevent  bloodshed. — A,  Yes,  sir ;  that  only  referred  to  a  special  case. 
Q.  Then,  had  you  any  instructions,  expressed  or  implied,  to  preserve 
the  peace  throughout  the  parish  and  throughout  the  section  of  country 
there  ? — A.  To  use  my  influence,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  keep  things  quiet. 
Q.  Were  your  instructions  to  preserve  the  peace  with  reference  to  any 
violations  or  disturbauce  that  might  occur  with  reference  to  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time? — A.  L  do  not 
understand  your  question. 

Q.  Would  your  instructions  embrace  your  preservation  of  the  peace 
against  any  disturbances  that  might  arise  out  of  any  political  disturb- 
ances ? — A.  I  should  suppose  they  would.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  exception  made. 

Q.  You  told  these  men,  when  they  applied  to  you  for  Lieutenant  Ja- 
mar,  that  you  could  take  no  action  in  the  matter ;  and  that  they  said  to 
give  thj  matter  to  the  civil  authorities  would  be  useless? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  their  remark  to  me. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  thought  you  had  any  authority  to  take  action  in  the 
matter,  why  did  you  send  one  of  your  officers  out  to  Barrow's  for  the 
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purpose  of  accompaDjing  this  party  dariDg  their  night  ride  f — A.  I  took 
the  responsibility  for  my  own  information. 

Q.  In  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Weber  on  the  evening  of  the 
election,  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  he  may  not  have  meittioned 
the  fact  tbere  was  a  crowd  of  men  at  one  of  the  polls  in  the  mom- 
iug  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  mentioned  to  me. 

Q.  Not  as  a  disturbance  of  the  election ;  but  that  there  were  persons 
there  at  the  polls  in  the  morning. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  only  thing  referred  to  was  some  man — some  one  person  was 
quarrelsome  or  sometbing. 

Q.  Ilav'e  you  ever  beard  the  terra  "bulldozers"  ap]>lied  to  bodies  of 
men  riding  through  any  portion  of  West  or  East  Feliciana  Parish! — A, 
No,  sir,  except*it  was  a  joke. 

Q.  Applied  to  anybody  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  term  "bull-dozers^  applied  by  negroes 
to  bodies  of  armed  men  riding  by  night  or  by  day  in  any  part  of  the 
parish  ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  term  "bull  dozers '^  used  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  what  connection  and  under  what  circumstances  yon  have 
heard  that  term  used. — A.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  fifty  times. 

Q.  How  would  you  use  it  yourself! — A.  For  instance,  a  party  that 
would  be  arrested  and  brought  down  to  the  city — some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen arrested  and  brought  down  here — while  amongst  themselves  they 
would  be,  in  a  laughing  way,  called  "  bull  dozers.'' 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  by  applying  the  term  "bull-dozers"  to  those 
men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "bull-dozers'*  at 
all  1 — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  a  definition  of  it,  or  anything  of  tbe 
kind  ;  simply  a  slang  term  in  all  the  cases  I  have  heard  it  used. 

Q.  How  did  j'ou  hear  it  originated  t — A.  I  believe  it  originated  at 
Baton  Rouge  by  Mr.  Lyth. 

Q.  You  never  heaird  the  term  used  by  any  person — applied  to  bodies 
of  armed  men  riding  through  the  country  by  night  or  by  day  and  com- 
mitting violence  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  is  the  general  meanmg  of 
the  word.    I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  my  answer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  f — A 
Common  use.    I  have  seen  it  in  papers ;  used  it  myself. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  it  in  papers  and  used  it  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  used  by  persons  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Then  what  did  they  mean  when  they  used  itf  How  did  they  ap- 
ply it  f — A.  I  must  confess  1  would  like  to  understand  what  you  want 
me  to  answer. 

Q.  In  what  connection — applicable  to  what  object — would  they  nse  the 
term  ^^bull-dozers"  so  generally  as  yon  have  stated  ! — A.  Organizations 
going  out  like  those  men  that  went  to  Port  Hndson  at  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  down  there.  Open  organizations  went  down  throagh  the 
streets  m  broad  daylight,  or  anything  in  riding  around  at  night. 

Q.  At  night!— A.  Night  or  day. 

Q.  It  is  applied,  then,  to  bodies  of  men  who  ride  aboat  night  or  day  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  business  t — A.  Well 

Q.  For  what  purpose  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  give  yon  aoy 
other  definition. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  term  "  bull-dozers,"  its  appUcatioo 
in  general  use ;  that  is  all  you  have  ever  heard  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  was  applied  generally  to  men  mounted  and 
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armed  ridiog  through  a  parish  for  lawless  purposes  and  for  violence! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  is  meant  by  the  term  generally  when  it  is  used? — 
A.  When  it  is  used  in  earnest  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  used  in  earnest,  then  ! — A,  No,  except  as 
I  see  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  person  in  West  Feliciana  speak  to  you 
of  bull-dozers,  referring  to  lawless  men  Biding  about,  armed,  through  the 
parish  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  havet — A.  Ko,  sir. 

A  recess  was  here  taken  until  7  o'clock  this  evening. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Major  G.  M.  Bascom  recalled. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Yon  say  you  had  no  authority  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  request  made  to  you  by  the  Barrows  when  they  came  to 
yoQ ;  that  afterward  you  concluded  to  act  and  to  take  the  responsibility 
yonrself  f — ^Answer.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  said.  1  told  them  that 
I  could  not  take  any  action  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  club — 
take  any  interference.  At  the  time  I  agreed  to  go  or  send  an  officer.  I 
did  not  refuse  to  do  anything ;  I  only  said  I  could  not  act — in  other 
words,  go  oat  myself,  or  to  take  a  part  in  the  thing,  to  make  any  arrest 
or  anytbing  of  that  kind  what  they  wanted  done. 

Q.  But  yon  took  the  i-esponsibility  of  detailing  one  of  your  officers 
to  00  with  this  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  for  a  matter  of  information. 

Q.  Y^ou  heard  of  the  return  of  that  party  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  when  Lieu- 
tenant Jamar  returned. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  upon  the  return  of  that  party  of  the  killing  of  Garter 
au(l  the  shooting  of  Vesselt— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  that  f — A.  It  was  twenty -four  hours  or  more 
afterward  ;  after  Lieutenant  Jamar  returned. 

Q.  He  returned  when  f — A.  He  returned  the  morning  after  they  went 
out.  In  other  words,  to  specify,  he  returned  the  morning  after  this  man 
was  reported  to  be  killed. 

Q.  He  returned  the  morning  after  Carter  was  reported  to  have  been 
killed,  and  Vessel  reported  to  have  been  whipped  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  incumbent  upon  you,  or  that  you  might  take 
the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  whether  the  party  with  which  your 
lieutenant  had  gone  under  your  orders  had  committed  either  of  those 
outrages  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  that  factf — A.  By  inquiring 
of  Lieutenant  Jamar  and  other  parties  who  went  home  with  him. 

Q.  Went  home  with  Lieutenant  Jamar  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  murder  of  Garter  not  having  occurreil  at  that  time  while  he 
^as  in  company  with  them,  but  having  occurred  the  same  night,  as  you 
understood,  did  you  detail  any  person  or  take  any  step  to  ascertain  how 
Carter  was  murdered  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  how  Vessel  was  whipiied  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  their  reiK>rt8 
to  me.    Vessel  came  and  reported  to  me  himself. 
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Q.  Yon  did  not  set  on  foot,  or  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  inqaines 
as  to  how  Carter  lost  his  life,  or  Vessel  was  whipped  in  that  way,  until 
he  came  and  reported  to  you  t— A.  The  following  day  Vessel  came  and 
reported  to  me  abont  the  time  1  heard  of  it.  I  think  the  first  1  beard  of 
it  was  Vessel's  report. 

Q.  Did  i;ot  you  bear  when  Lieutenant  Jamar  came  back  that  Carter 
had  been  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  think  it  was  about  twenty-four  boors 
alter  he  returned,  as  near  as  I  can  remember ;  some  time  after. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  person  was  injured  the  same  Di^fal 
Carter  was  killed  and  Vessel  whipped — whether  or  not  another  man  was 
injured  in  the  same  way  t — A.  ]So,  sir;  I  believe  not;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q..  You  sent  to  Mount  Pleasant,  did  you  not,  to  ascertain  something 
in  regard  to  the  affair? — A.  I  went  there  myself.  That  was  in  tbe  pa^^h 
of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Who  diii  you  go  in  company  with  from  Bayou  Sara  to  East  Baton 
Bouge  on  that  occasion  f — A.  John  Irving. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Irving? — A.  He  is  a  merchant  in  the  city  there. 

Q.  White  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  de Jiocrat ! — A.  I  believe  so ;  all  white  men  are,  up  there,  I 
believe. 

Q.  You  passed  through  from  Bayou  Sara  clear  through  to  West  Fe- 
liciana— to  East  Baton  Rouge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  the  regular  Baton 
Rouge  road. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  to  go  to  Laurel  Hill  at  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  at  Laurel  Bill  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  of  any  disturbance  at 
Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  the  disturbance  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  store  of  Aarouson,  in  West  Feliciana  Parish  f — A.  Bis 
store  was  not  burned. 

Q.  W^ell,  the  killing  of  Aaronson,  and  the  hanging  of  some  negroes, 
and  whatever  ensued  after  that. — A.  I  got  some  orders  late  Monday 
afternoon,  which,  on  my  reporting  that  the  thing  was  over,  was  with- 
drawn. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  receive  those  orders? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Sometime  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday.  It  was  after  I  knew  the  thing 
was  all  over. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  there  when  you  receive<i  those  orders? — A 
Ko,  sir;  it  was  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  report  of  that  trouble  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  reporc  with  reference  to  not  going  out  on  the  day 
you  received  your  orders  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  explanation  at  alL 
None  called  for. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  as  to  why  you  delayed  going  there,  two  or 
three  days,  in  your  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that  the  affair  was  over? — A.  By  couriers 
coming  in. 

Q.  Was  the  affiiir  over  in  fact — the  whole  disturbance  ? — ^A.  On  Moo- 
day,  yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was,  from  all  I  heard.  The  whole  thing  oc- 
curred Sunday,  if  I  remember  the  time  correctly.  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. It  may  have  been  Tuesday.  It  may  have  been  Monday  the  dis- 
turbance was,  but  then  it  was  the  day  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  many  lives  were  lost  at  that  time? — A.  No, sir; 
only  just  a  general  rumor. 

Q.  By  general  rumor  how  many  did  j^ou  hear? — A.  From  fifteen  to 
thirty. 

Q.  Colored  people  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so.    That  is  what  I  heard* 
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Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  they  had  lost  their  lives  f — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  by  shots,  I  suppose.    1  know  Dothiug  about  that  case  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  rumors  that  you  received. 

Senator  McDonaij).  I  object  to  the  testimony. 

Senator  McMillan.  He  was  stationed  at  Bayou  Sara. 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  in  the  parish  at  all. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  disturbance  originated  in  the  parish. 

Tlie  Witness.  The  shooting  of  Aaronsou  was  really  in  the  parish  of 
^\*8t  Feliciana,  but  it  was  on  the  line  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  far  did  your  district  extend  ! — A.  I  had  no  special  district 
swiped  me.     My  orders  simply  assigned  to  order  at  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  yourself  as  being  limited  by  parish-lines! — A. 
Not  necessarily.    No ;  just  got  to  be  there  by  practice. 

Q.  By  practice  did  you  regard  yourself  as  limited  by  parish-lines  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  parish-lines  did  you  regard  yourself  as  limited  by? — A. 
West  Feliciana. 

Q.  Was  Mount  Pleasant  in  West  Feliciana  ? — A.  It  was  not.  I  found 
out  after  i  got  down  there.  I  supposed,  it  was.  It  was  just  across 
the  line,  in  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  that  it  had  been  at  Mount  Pleasant  you  would 
Dot  have  gone  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would.  I  went  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility.    1  bad  no  orders  to  go  down  there  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  the  line  at  West  Feliciana  Parish  bounding  the 
State  of  Louisiana  as  limiting  your  jurisdiction  ? — A.  I  said  no.  1  had 
DO  district.    No  material  end  at  all. 

Q.  1  sa|)posed  that  was  tbe  case.  I  merely  wanted  to  kno-v.  Sen- 
ator McDonald  says  this  is  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  State  line  would  interfere  with  your  juris- 
diction or  not.  As  to  the  Aaronson  murder,  and  the  whipping  of  some 
Degroes  there  at  that  time,  didn't  you  hear  anything  about  that  ? — A. 
]So,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  that  time  there  were  some  negroes  hung  jnst  at  the 
place  where  this  difficulty  occurred  about  the  Aaronsou  murder! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  not  see  the  purpose  of  this  examination, 
aud  nnless  there  is  some  very  decided  purpose  to  it  I  shall  object. 

Senator  McMillan.  1  merely  want  to  get  the  reports  of  these  various 
transactions  Major  Bascom  inquired  into.  He  was  there  as  a  military 
officer  to  keep  the  peace. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  far  as  official  reports  is  concerned,  I  suppose 
there  is  very  easy  way  to  get  at  it. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  was  inquiring  into  all  this  withoni  going  into 
official  reports.  Did  you  hear,  Major  Bascom,  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  killed  in  that  aii'ray,  either  in  the  Laurel  Hill  or  Aaron- 
son  matter  t 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  that  matter  as  not  proper,  and  con- 
suming time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other  examinations. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  understand  Major  Bascom  has  testified  he  was 
stationed  there  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  bloodshed.  He  has  tes- 
tified already  in  regard  to  some  matters,  some  occurrences  in  which  he 
interposed  in  some  way.  This  occurrence  transpired,  and  I  wish  to  know 
tbe  steps  he  took  in  this  to  show  that  the  major  attended  toTall  the  dif-  i 
lerent  points — the  preservation  of  peace  in  every  direction.  I 

Tbe  Witness.  I  did  not  suppose  I  was  on  trial. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  it  is  competent. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  Senator's  argument,     t 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  perfectly  proper  on  cross  examination  to 
affect  tbe  credit  of  the  witness. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  Senator  says  he  is  doing  it  for  that  I  shall 
withdraw  luy  objection. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  it  has  that  effect  I  cannot  help  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  that  is  so  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  it  has  that  tendency  I  do  not  propose  to  check 
the  tendency  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  go  in  that  directiou. 
How  many  negroes  did  you  hear  lost  their  lives  in  that  disturbance! 
— A.  I  think  somewhere  from  thirty  to  forty. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  submit  that  cannot  affect  his  credibility  in  any 
way. 

Senator  Mc^MillAn.  I  just  want  to  ascertain  what  be  did  aboat  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  suijpose  you  and  I  both  admit  the  relations  o' 
any  witness  to  the  contending  parties  may  affect  his  testimony,  and  in 
that  view 

Senator  McDonald.  If  he  asks  what  his  relations  were  to  those  con- 
tending parties  1  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  He  ^  seeking  to  obtain  that,  I  suppose,  indi- 
rectly. 

Senator  ^IcDonald.  I  say  again,  if  these  questions  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  witness 

Senator  ^^cMillan.  I  will  just  state  Major  Bascom  has  already  testi- 
fied to  an  interference  on  his  part  where  white  people  made  soVne  re- 
ports to  him  with  reference  to  danger  from  negroes,  and  I  wish  now  to 
call  his  attention  to  a  case  where  the  negroes  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  white  people,  and  whether  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  any 
inquiries  in  teg:ard  to  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  you  will  call  his  attention  to  a  case  where 
there  was  an  alleged  conspiracy  by  white  men  t6  kill  negroes  and 
brought  to  his  attention,  and  he  gave  no  heed  to  it,  and  took  no  meas- 
ure to  ascertain  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  I  will  agree  that  that  is  |>er 
tinent.  After  a  transaction  is  over,  and  all  of  which  transpired  in  an- 
other State,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  said  that  he  had  telegraphed  to 
his  commanding  officer  that  the  affair  was  over  before  he  ordered  the  in- 
vestigation, I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  parallel  case  at  all. 

Senator  MrMiLLAN.  1  submit  the  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  In  the  view  1  named,  I  think  the  testimony  wonld 
be  competent,  but  in  no  other. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  he  may  ask  how  many  he  heard  were  killetl 
up  there  in  Mississippi  f 

Senator  McMillan.  O,  I  won't  go  into  that  affair. 

Senator  WADLt^iGrH.  You  must  see  what  the  objection  is,  Senator. 

Senator  McMillan.  When  did  you  receive  an  order  to  repair  to  tb€> 
scene  of  the  disturbance  from  your  commander  t — A.  Which  disturb- 
ance f  Is  it  West  Feliciana,  or  Laurel  Hill,  or  Wilkinson  County  to 
which  you  refer  f  The  county  to  which  you  refer,  its  ordinary  desig- 
nation is  Wilkinson  County. 

Q.  1  refer  to  the  affair  that  occurred  at  Mr.  Aaronson's  store,  in  West 
Feliciana  Parish. — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  time.  I  have  not  the 
papers  with  me.  It  was  the  day  after  we  had  heard  of  the  distarbaoee 
going  on  \fp  there  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  The  day  after  you  heard  of  it! — A.  I  think  it  was  Sunday  that 
the  first  report  came  there  of  the  thing.  This,  if  I  remember  aright, 
was  in  May.  I  had  no  instructions  authorizing  me  to  take  any  action. 
I  took  no  action,  except  to  interest  myself  to  find  out  what  I  ooold  for 
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my  own  information ;  and  I  had  beard  indirectly  that  they  were  all  com- 
JDghome.  And  in  tbe  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram  directinc:  me  to 
move  my  company  wherever  I  might  think  it  necessary^  and  take  sacii 
action  as  might  l>e  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  I  tben  telegraphed 
at  once  that  I  was  unable  to  get  a  horse,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of 
moving  tbe  company.  I  did  not  say  that  in  the  dispatch  ;  I  said,  "  No 
horses  availalile  at  present,''  and  I  expected  them  within  a  very  short 
time.  Within  an  hour  or  less  time  from  the  time  I  sent  that  dispatch 
tbe  whole  party  I'eturued  that  went  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  I  reported  their 
retorn. 

Q.  Yon  heard  of  the  disturbance  first  on  Sunday  I — A. .  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  did  not  then  consider  it  necessary  to  interfere  ? — A.  I  had  no 
aotbority. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  feel  as  if  you  should  feel  the  responsibility  of 
kee)HDg  the  peace  under  those  circumstances  f — A.  In  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  with  an  infantry  company. 

Q.  How  far  is  Mount  Pleasant  from  Bayou  Sara? — A.  Sixteen  miles. 
One  was  a  month  or  two  afterward,  and  after  I  received  instructions 
whieb  warranted  me  in  taking  some  action., 

Q.  Did  you  receive  instructions  more  definite  after  this  date  of  the 
Wilkinson  County  matter! — A.  No,  sir;  except  these  instrnctions  to  go 
ap  ibere.  Then  I  saw  it  was  expected  I  should  do  it.  And  when  I 
heard  of  another  one,  I  went  up  to  it. 

Q.  Keceived  no  more  specific  instructions  after  the  Mount  Pleasant 
afiiiir!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  of  the  disturbance  up  there  on  Sunday  and  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  take  the  responsibility  to  have  any  detail  up  there  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  have  gone  up  there  if 

Q.  There  were  parties  who  were  from  Bayou  Sara  up  there,  were 
there  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Armed  parties! — A.  Yes,  sir;  horseback. 

Q.  They  left  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was 
Sunday. 

Q.  You  were  aware  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  there  when  thev 
started. 

Q.  And  had  heard  of  that  difficulty,  and  knew  that  they  were  going 
there!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Are  there  any  livery-stables  in  Bayou  Sara  f — A.  There  is  one. 
That  is  the  phice  1  went  to  apply  for  horses.  Not  only  all  his  horses 
vere  out,  but  all  private  horses  he  was  keeping  were  gone. 

Q.  Could  not  get  a  horse  anywhere  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  body  of  men,  organized  or  unorganized, 
called  regulatois,  and  known  as  regulators  publicly? — A.  1  have  not 
heard  of  any  party  there. 

Q«  I  ask  you  if  you  have  heard  of  any  body  of  men,  organized  or  un- 
(^fganized,  as  regulators. — A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things  in  the  pa- 
pers.   I  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  them  in  any  other  wise  than  through  the  pa- 
pers?—a.  Well,  through  talk,  yes. 

Q.  General  talk  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  general  talk. 

(i.  Very  general  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  very  general.  The  same  as  any 
other  thing  spoken  of.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  atten- 
tion, and  was  talked  about  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  organization  known  as  298? — A.  I  know 
nothing  about  that  except  seeing  it  and  hearing  of  it  in  Baton  Rouge 
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when  I  was  down  there  in  district  headquarters,  and  I  was  down  then 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer  reporting  to  General  Brooke. 

Q.  You  heard  of  that  organization  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  anywhere  else! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  persons,  in  companies  or  singly,  wearing  tlM 
badge  298 ! — A.  I  have  seen  some  half  dozen  or  more  wearing  it  arouo^ 
Baton  liouge. 

Q.  Any  place  else? — A.  I  think  one  man  wearing  it.  I  do  not  re 
member  his  name.  Some  man  in  Bayou  Sara.  I  do  not  know  what  th< 
man's  name  was.    I  never  saw  but  one  there. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  you  went  to  Bayou  Sara!- 
A.  At  Baton  Rouge. 

Q.  Who  was  the  commander  then  of  the  department  or  post,  or  what 
ever  yon  call  it  ? — A.  There  was  no  district  then.  General  Augur  wa< 
commanding  the  department  the  same  as  now,  and  after  I  was  appoiDt«J 
at  Baton  Rouge  I  was  post  commander  under  the  command  of  ColoDel 
Morrow,  and  when  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara  I  was  independent  commaudei^i 
and  reported  to  department  headquarters  as  he  did,  and  not  under  hu 
orders. 

Q.  Were  there  not  such  outrages  in  great  number  in  the  parish  d 
West  Feliciana  during  the  fall,  summer,  aud  spring  of  1875  f — A.  >'ol 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q/More  than  are  usual  in  communities? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  heard  f  I  do  not  mean  to  your  personal  knowledge. — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  as  I  heard  of.    I  considered  it  all  quiet. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  Judge  Campbell,  who  sits  near  me,  that  yoU 
were  aware  of  lawless  violence  in  that  parish,  and  that  you  conderoDeij 
it,  and  that  you  had  denounced  it  to  the  white  people  thereabouts?- 
A.  I  made  such  a  statement  to  him,  yes;  and  to  a  great  many  other$j 
for  instance,  that  Gilbert  Carter  case,  and  cases  of  that  nature.  1  wai 
referring  to  just  such  cases  as  that,  and  those  whipping  cases,  &c 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  whipping  personally! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  John  Barrow  was  in  the  habit  of  wbip^ 
ping  his  negroes  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  told  so  by  a  negro  whom  Barrow  had  whipped,  or  bj 
Barrow  himself,  or  both  of  them  ! — A.  1  suppose  the  case  referred  to 
there  is  the  case  of  the  blacksmith  of  Barrow,  and  I  heard  him  laQgh 
about  the  thing  once  or  twice ;  about  his  getting  drunk  or  sometbiug 
of  the  kind,  and  his  getting  whipped  and  something  of  that  kind.  B« 
was  the  regular  blacksmith  on  the  place. 

Q.  That  was  spoken  of  as  a  joke  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  way. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  that  as  a  jokq* — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  did.  He  made  bo 
complaint  whatever  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  did  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  He  gave 
him  a  few  lashes,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you? — A.  Down  at  the  drug-store.  A 
party  of  them— he  had  cut  his  hand  or  something,  and  I  made  some  re- 
mark to  him — I  forget  his  name — ^'  Your  are  drunk  again,"  or  some 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  he  said,  '^  Yts,  he  had  gotten  away  and  coma 
down  to  have  a  little  spree." 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  mention  the  joke  of  having  been  lashed  by 
Barrow  ? — A.  1  do  not  remember  the  conversation  ;  be  just  came  in 
that  way ;  he  was  working  on  the  Barrow  place,  and  I  had  been  oot 
there,  and  he  knew  me  very  well. 

Q.  He  related  that  to  you  as  a  joke  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  half-dronkeQ 
way. 
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Q.  In  what  drag-store  was  that? — A.  It  was  not  in  the  drug-store, 
bat  in  front  of  it — ^Mumford's ;  tfaat  is  the  only  drug-store  there  was 
there. 

Q.  Were  there  many  persons  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  cut  his  hand 
aud  went  in  there  to  have  it  dressed. 

Q.  Who  were  the  couriers  who  returned  with  the  news  to  you  in  re- 
pird  to  the  Wilkinson  County  matter  f — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  they  your  couriers! — ^A.  No,  sir;  reports  coming  among 
the  citizens. 

Q.  And  those  were  the  reports  you  heard,  and  from  that  you  con- 
claded  the  matter  was  over  ? — A.  Tes,  sir  j  they  reported  they  were  all 
coming  back  }  those  fellows  were  driven  in  ahead.  The  party  that  left 
Bayou  Sara  some  time,  got  there  too  late,  and  were  coming  back,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  who  came  in  ahead.  I  know  that  within  an  hour 
or  less  time  the  whole  party  came  in. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  this  party  who  went  out  from  Bayou  Sara  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Jast  name  any  yon  can. — A.  I  know  Dr.  Mnmford  was  one. 

Q.  Who  else  t — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  ciU any  other  names. 

Q.  At  this  moment t — ^A.  Tes,  sir:  merchants  in  town.  I  really  do 
not  recall  the  names  of  who  were  and  who  were  not  there — young  men. 

Q.  Was  Irvine  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  Barker  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anybody  by  that  name. 

Q.  Bncker,  or  any  name  similar  to  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  you 
mean.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ascertain ;  they  went  out  openly,  in 
broad  daylight. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  supposed  you  could  tell  it.  They  wete  not 
disguised  in  any  way  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Bayou  Sara  to  Wilkinson  County  f — A. 
Twenty-tive  or  thirty  miles. 

Q.  Wilkinson  County  is  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bayou  Sara  is  in  Louisiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh: 

Q.  What  are  your  politics! — ^A.  I  am,  by  education  and  association,  a 
republican.  My  father  is  an  editor  of  a  republican  paper.  When  I 
h%ve  voted,  the  few  times  I  have  voted,  I  have  always  voted  the  re- 
imblican  ticket. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  did  vote  t — A.  In  1866. 

Q.  You  have  not  voted  since  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  wear  a  Tilden  badge  at  any  time  during  the  last  cam- 
paign f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  wear  one  at  the 
Laurel  Hill  meeting. — A.  I  did  not.  Do  you  want  an  explanation  of 
that! 

Q.  If  you  desire. — A.  I  can  give  you  the  foundation  of  that  very 
quickly.  I  was  there  talking  with  General  NicholIs,and  somebody  was 
passiug  around  the  badges  there  for  tbe  people  to  put  on,  and  he  offered 
uie  one.  I  told  him,  ^'  No,  I  thank  you."  I  told  him  I  had  not  got  that 
tar  yet.  He  said, "  I  thought  you  were  a  Tilden  man."  I  said,  "No ; 
it' you  bad  a  Nicholls  badge  I  might  put  it  on  for  a  moment."  I  never 
bad  one  in  my  hand.  I  believe  I  did  take  it  to  look  at  it,  see  what  it 
was. 

Q.  W^here  was  your  report  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair  made  f — A. 
At  Bayou  Sara. 
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Q.  At  your  qaarters  T — A.  At  my  own  quarters. 

Q.  Did  any  civilians  at  Bayou  Sara  see  that  before  it  was  sent  * 
Yes,  sir ;  uot  the  report ;  they  saw  the  notes  I  had  made.   . 

Q.  Did  they  see  the  substauce  of  the  report ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  saw  it  f — A.  Dr.  Mumford,  John  Irvine,  1  think  were  tin 
ouly  ones. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  whom  you  named,  are  they  strict  poliUciaiis  f^ 
A.  Irvine  is  not,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  You  understand  Mumford  ist — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  his  druf?-store^the  resort  and  the  headquarters  of  the  demo< 
cratic  party! — A.  Yes,  sirj  as  it  is  of  everybody  else  in  the  town. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  show  that  to  him  f — A.  Because  he  asked 
me.  I  had  no  objection  to  letting  him  know.  Irvine  and  I  had  talked 
about  the  thing  coming  back. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  to  see  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  down  to  see  you  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  joa 
were  going  to  say  in  it  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  when  he  came  down  there  ? — A.  He  wanted  to  find 
out ;  he  wanted  to  send  a  dispatch,  and  wanted  to  get  seme  of  the  facts 
from  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  excuse  he  gave  to  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  wanting  to  know  what  you  were  going  to  report  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  in  your  report  anything  about  the  killing  of  Carter ! 

The  Witness.  The  killing  of  Carter? 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  That  is  another  aiiair. 

Q.  I  am  nottalking  about  this  same  report,  but  I  mean  the  report  of  this 
other  affair.  Did  you  put  anything  in  that  about  the  killing  of  Car- 
ter ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  reported  that  or  uot.  You  have 
my  report  here.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  I  expected  to  have  it  here,  but  I  handed  it  to  Senator  McMillan 
this  morning  and  he  failed  to  bring  it,  through  some  misunderstanding. 

The  Witness.  I  know  I  reported  the  fact. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  put  it  in  your  report  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  that 
report. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  report  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  made  the  re- 
port as  soon  as  Lieutenant  Jamar  got  back. 

Q.  Did  not  Lieutenant  Jamar  inform  you  anything  about  what  these 
parties  had  done? — A.  That  was  not  done  until  after  Mr.  Jamar  left  the 
party,  and  if  done  by  any  of  that  party  at  all  it  was  done  by  a  very  few 
of  them,  because  most  of  them  went  back  with  Mr.  Jamar.  It  was  not 
done  by  this  party  as  a  party. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  generally  reported  that  this  Barrow,  with  whom  yon  seem 
from  your  testimony  to  be  very  intimate,  was  connected  with  this 
affair f — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  one  who  was  implicated,  apimrently,  was 
Charles  Barrow — C.  M.  Barrow.    He  is  another  man  altogether. 

Q.  Were  you  intimate  with  C.  M.  Barrow? — ^A.  I  met  him  to  say 
^^  How  do  you  do!"  I  never  was  at  his  house  and  he  never  was  at  mj 
house. 

Q.  Who  was  this  other  Barrow  who  was  your  firiend ;  was  he  related 
to  him  at  all  ? — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  He  was  a  cousin,  I  believe. 
They  lived  several  miles  apart. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  democratic  organization  in  West  Felidaoa  of 
a  purely  military  character  ? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  of  that  kindt — ^A,  No,  sir  j  not  to 
my  knowledge ;  not  that  I  know  ot 
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Q.  Didn't  yoa  know  that  these  men  all  aboat  you  were  ftrnied — these 
gentleiueu  wirh  whom  you  associated — :Uda't  you  know  that  they  had 
VVinehenter  ride8? — A.  Some  of  tbem  have  and  some  of  them  have 
sbort  i;un8. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  those  riding  around  while  you  weie  there? — 
A.  Not  from  them. 

Q.  From  anybody  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  of  it  directly. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  I'eporte^  that  West  was  the  captain  of  a  ;;aug  of  these 
ball-dozers? — A.  Noflo  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  his  death  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  inquiries  ? — A.  I  did.  It  was  just  before  I  left 
there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  learn  that  he  was  connected  with  these  parties  f — A. 
He  was  reported  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  clubs,  where  whites  and  blacks 
came  id. 

Q.  Who  made  that  report  to  you  f — A.  There  was  no  such  report 
made. 

Q.  Let  us  know  the  individual  who  made  that  report  of  the  affair  ? — 
A.  I  made  no  report  about  that  thing,  except  to  report  the  fact  that  he 
hiid  l)cen  killed. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anybody  who  gave  you  the  account  of  that  affairt — 
A.  No.  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  particular  inquiries  about  it? — A.  No,  sir, 
laiinediately  the  election  came  on,  and  then  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion I  was  ordered  away. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  how  Garter  had  been  killed  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  f  except  to  talk  with  the  coroner,  and  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could  from  his  official  action. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  anything  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  his 
death  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  could  not  find  anything  about  it.  The  wit- 
nesses were  taken  away. 

Senator  McDonald.  Is  that  the  Garter  or  the  Mitchel  case  that  you 
refer  tof 

The  WrrNESS.  I  was  referring  to  the  Mitchel  case. 

Q.  How  about  Garter!  Didn't  you  make  any  inquiries  how  that  man 
happened  to  be  killed  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  feel  any  interest  in  it  whatever? — A,  I  did  not  feel  it 
was  my  place. 

Q.  But  you  knew  your  lieutenant  had  gone  out  with  some  party  ? — 
A.  Yesy  sir;  and  I  knew  theyx^ame  back  with  him,  too;  those  whom 
he  went  with. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them  that  he  went  with.  They 
hail  broken  up  and  gone  to  their  homes,  and,  as  I  say,  a  great  part  of 
tbem  rode  some  disUince  with  him. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  this  Vessel  came  to  you  and  made  a  statement  ? — A. 
Yt?8,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  he  to  come  to  you  ? — A.  He  came  into  town  with 
Colonel  Barrow  and  Charles  Barrow. 

Q.  Charles  Barrow  took  him  into  town  ? — A.  He  came  in  with  them. 

Q.  Who  took  in  the  other  men  ! — A.  I  think  this  same  one.  They 
were  the  parties  who  claimed  to  be  immediately  interested. 

Q.  That  is,  the^e  two  men  brought  both  of  these  persons  to  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  their  statements  ? — A.  1  took  them  in  a  room 
by  ourselves,  when  there  was  nobody  around.  I  talked  with  them  very 
quietly  for  some  time. 
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Q.  Where  was  this  Oharles  Barrow,  the  other  man  ? — A.  Ootside. 

Q.  Where  ? — A,  They  were  in  the  store ;  I  had  no  office  there,  yoa 
know,  nothing  but  public  quarters. 

Q.  Is  your  office  in  a  store  ? — A.  No  sir ;  I  say  I  had  no  office. 

Q.  This  was  in  a  back  room  off  by  itself  from  the  store  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Back  room  of  the  store  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  simply  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  I — A-  Yes, 
sir ;  outside  in  the  front  part  of  the  store. 

Q.  You  knew  these  parties  had  brought  these  men  there  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  did. 

Q.  And  both  brought  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  two  or 
three  came  in  there  together.  Which  was  which  I  do  not  remember 
now. 

Q.  Whose  store  is  that! — A.  Mumford's  store;  it  was  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  office  in  Mumford's  store  t — A.  I  have 
answered  once  that  I  had  no  office  in  the  store.  It  was  in  the  store, 
but  my  office  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  took  them  into  the  back  room  of  Mumford's  store  T — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  this  Mumford  about  there  ? — A.  He  was  in  the  store. 

Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  I  believe  he  was  away,  but  then  he  may 
have  been  there ;  I  do  not  know.    If  he  was  there  he  was  in  the  store. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  at  that  time  that  this  Charles  Barrow  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  bull-dozers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  his  l^ing  connected  with  these  maraud- 
ing expeditions  and  whipping  expeditions  ?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  company  did  you  associate  with  not  to  hear  thatT— 
A.  I  associated  with  as  good  company  as  I  wanted  to  be  associated 
with. 

Q.  Associated  with  democrats  ? — A.  That  was  pretty  good  company 
up  there.  I  associated  with  anybody  who  showed  me  any  courtesy 
whatever ;  whoever  gave  me  a  chance. 

Q.  Major,  I  am  asking  you  how  it  happened  you  did  not  hear  of  these 
things? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  if  you, are  taking  it 
for  granted  they  occurred. 

Q.  I  am  not  taking  it  for  granted  they  occurred.  I  am  taking  it^  for 
granted,  it  is  shown  by  evidence  over  and  over  again,  and  by  common 
report  and  rumor  there ;  without  reference  to  whether  it  occurred  or  not, 
I  am  asking  you  whether  you  know  what  was  the  common  rumor.  I 
do  not  ask  you  as  to  whether  that  rumor  was  true  or  not. — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  notified  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  election  that 
the  public  roads  were  picketed  by  armed  men  ? — A.  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  party  that  I  had  no  authority  to  communicate  with  in  any  way. 

Q.  Who  was  that  party  ! — A.  Supervisor  of  registration. 

Q.  He  had  no  authority  to  communicate  with  you! — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  there.  My  orders  were  very  rigid 
on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  the  communication  !— A.  I 
returned  it.  I  got  the  communication  from  the  messenger  and  sent  it 
back  and  gave  the  same  answer  I  have  two  or  three  times  before,  that 
I  was  not  there  to  take  the  place  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  did  not 
recognize  this  communication  from  the  civil  authorities  from  the  reading 
of  my  instructions ;  and  that  I  would  be  happy  to  render  any  assist- 
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ance  that  might  be  oecessary,  and  tben  forwarded  the  commnnication 
to  the  district  eommander. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  commander? — A.  General  Brooke  at  Baton 
Boage. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  that  reach  Baton  Rouge? — A.  I  do  not  know: 
a  day  or  two  days  or  three  days. 

Q.  After  the  election  f — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  It  wonld  not  be  likely  to  do  much  good  as  to  preventing  anything 
being  done  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  charge  of  anybody 
being  hurt  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Q.  The  charge  was  that  parties  were  prevented  from  going  to  vote 
bj  the  road  being  picketed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  the  roads  were  picketed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  armed  men,  yon  nnderstooil? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  say  that 
is  only  a  report  that  I  got. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  roads  were  picketed  ? — A.  I  did  not 
onderstand.  He  so  reported,  but  I  did  not  recognize  him  in  any  way, 
and  did  not  care  to. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  yon  did  not  receive  the  information  from  the  techni- 
c»lly  proper  source  you  concluded  to  disregard  it  altogether  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  near  was  the  deputy  marshal  to  you  ?  Did  you  know 
bimf^A.  Yes,  sir^  he  was  nearer  than  the  party  who  communicated 
with  me. 

Q.  How  near? — A.  The  towns  are  adjoining— two  towns  right  to- 
gether. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said*  to  him  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  suppose  everybody — he  was  popular  with  them — one  of  their  party. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  different  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  f — A.  I 
did  not.  I  visited  no  polls.  I  had  my  men  all  under  guard — that  is, 
ooofined  to  their  quarters,  and  I  remained  at  my  quarters.  I  had  a 
detachment,  which  was  near  this  drugstore. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  personally  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  kept  myself  away 
from  the  polls. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  any  one  saw  your  report  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant affair  before  you  sent  it,  and  you  state  that  Dr.  Mumford  saw  the 
miDutes  that  you  had  made.  Did  the  seeing  of  those  minutes  make 
any  change  in  your  report  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  no  influence  or  effect  on  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Waplbigh: 

Q.  It  was  satisfactory  to  him,  was  it  not,  the  way  it  was  drawn 
npt— A.  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  He  did  not  express  any  dissatisfaction? — ^A.  They  were  not  in 
tbe  habit  of  expressing  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  my  action 
up  there. 

Q.  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  say  they  were 
pot  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  stand 
io  any  such  relation  to  them  at  all.  In  regard  to  all  my  official 
business  there,  I  generally  went  it  alone  without  assistance. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  You  say  you  did  not  receive  the  communication  that  the  super- 
visor of  registration  made? — A.  O,  I  did  receive  it— -that  is,  I  saw  it. 
Q.  You  did  not  act  upon  it?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  He  was  a  State  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  reliauce  yon  put  in  the  statement  when  it  was 
made  to  you  f — A.  My  answer  was  tbat  it  was  tben  reported  to  depar^ 
ment  headquarters,  and  I  received  a  telegram  from  General  Augur  ask- 
ing me  about  the  case.  I  told  him  that  I  had  considered  tbe  questioa 
of  ordering  a  <letacbment,  hut  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all 
a  political  dodge,  and  didn't  seem  to  warrant  anybody  being  sent  out. 
There  was  nobody  l>eing  injured  as  tar  as  I  could  ascertain,  aud  I  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  taking  any  action  in  the  case. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  were  those  who  were  indulging  in  the  political  dodge,  and 
what  W41S  the  political  dodge? — A.  The  move  of  getting  those  i>eopIe  in 
there;  getting  them  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Saint  Fi-ancit*ville. 

Q.  You  characterized  all  that  as  a  political  dodge  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  reference  to  the  object  on  either  side!  Did  you  hear 
any  complaint  up  there  tbat  there  was  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
colored  people  in  voting  as  they  wished  to  vote  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Yon  state  that  the  men  who  went  out  with  Lieutenant  Jamar  all 
separated  and  went  away  I — A.  I  state  that  the  party  broke  up,  and 
most  of  them  left  and  went  back  on  tbe  same  road.  Mr.  Jamar  is  here. 
He  can  tell  you  more  exactly  about  that  than  I  can. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  IJo,  sir;  I  do 
not  know  anything  of  tbe  case  excepting  by  bis  report. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Major  Qascom,  referred  to  in  his  testi- 
mony, with  tbe  accompanying  papers: 

Hbadqitarters  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  Baton  Rouge  Barracks,  La., 

Jii/y  31, 187& 
Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  tx>  forward  herewith  tbe  report  of  Captain  Bascoui,  Tbirteeoth 
Infantry,  couiniaiirliD^  at  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  (marked  A,)  and  tbe  report  of  Liear^naot 
Jamar,  Tbirteeutb  Infantry,  (marked  B,)  and  tbe  statements  of  certain  colored  meo, 
(marked  C,>  relating  to  occurrences  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Bayoa  Sara,  La.  I  was  informed 
of  tbis  matter  by  Captain  Bascom  per  telegram  of  lltb  instant,  (copy  forwarded  too 
same  date,)  and,  as  tberein  stated,  1  at  once  proceeded  to  tbat  parish  aud  remained  as 
long  aa  seemed  to  me  necessary.  Tbere  baa  been  oo  furtber  information  attainable 
tbau  tbat  inclosed,  aud  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  notbing  furtber  will  be  done  in  tbe 
matter. 

I  nnderRtand  tbat  a  great  deal  of  nneasiness  and  mutaal  distmst  exist  in  East  and 
West  Feliciana  between  the  white  and  colored  people,  being  tbe  natural  effect  of  thif 
and  the  Mount  Pleasant  affair.  There  seems  also  to  be  no  dispositiou  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  to  place  tbe  investigation  of  such  matters  or  tbe  arrest  of  accused  partiM 
in  tbe  hands  of  proper  authorities,  even  when  all  possibility  of  bloodshed,  d:o.,  might 
be  avoided  by  si  doing.  The  whites  say  they  have  no  confidence  in  ibe  civil  aatbo^ 
ities.  The  civil  authorities  say  tbe  first  information  they  get  is  tbat  tbere  is  a  oollistoa 
at  some  point  in  the  parish.  I  trust  tbe  distribution  of  troops,  now  completed,  in  tbo 
disturbed  districts  will  tend  to  restore  confidence  and  quiet. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  R.  BROOKE, 
Lieutenani-CoUmel  Third  Infantry ^  Coimmamding  DiitridL 
Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Dtpartment  of  the  €^u{ff  New  Orleans,  La, 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  Jmip  13, 1876. 

8iR :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  tbe  last  exdte- 
ment  in  this  vicinity: 

On  toe  lOtb  instant  I  was  informed  by  Col.  R.  H.  Barrow  and  Capt.  J.  J.  Banov 
(large  planters  in  tbis  parish)  tbat  they  had  learned  fh>m  a  deserter  or  traitor  that  a 
club  was  being  organized  of  negroes  for  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  killing  R.  H.  Barrow, 
C.  M.  Barrow,  and  Court  Smith  and  their  families ;  tbat  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
tbe  club  to  complete  tbe  organization  on  Tuesday  night  the  11th  instant^  and  tbat  if  I 
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eoold  not  do  anything  in  the  premises  then  the  whites  intended  to  attend  said  meet- 
iDf?  with  a  caref ally-selected  party  of  aboat  twenty-five. 

They  were  anxious  to  have  me  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  were  mooh  grati- 
fied when  I  decided  to  send  Lieutenant  Jamar  out  with  them.  Their  object  appeared 
to  be  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  themselves  and  families,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  presence  of  a  disinterested  person,  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
DDderstanding  as  to  their  action.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case  I  ordered  Lieutenant 
Jamar  to  accompany  the  party,  and  reported  my  action  to  the  district  commandant  by 
teJegrapb  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  instant. 

The  district  commandant  arrived  here  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  and  remained 
until  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant. 

I  inclose  Lieutenant  .Jamar's  report,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  failed  to 
find  the  club  and  the  party  then  broke  up  to  go  home,  but  from  subsequent  informa- 
tioo  received  it  appears  that  some  of  the  party  must  have  gone  to  the  houses  of  Isaac 
Vessel  and  Gilbert  Carter,  (both  colored  men,)  and  that  Carter  was  shot  and  killed  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  them. 

Carter  was  the  captain  and  organizer  of  the  club.  Vessel  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  leaders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  instant  I  examined  separately  and  without  witnesses 
Isaac  Vessel  and  Ben  Clark,  and  I  inclose  an  abstract  made  at  the  time  of  their  state- 
ments. To-day  I  examined  two  more  colored  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  invited  and 
nrg^  by  Vessel  to  join  the  club,  but  had  refused  to  do  so,  and  had  tried  to  dissuade 
Vessel  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  other  one  knew  nothing  of  the  club, 
but  kiiew  Carter  as  a  bad  man ;  said  there  had  been  no  disturbances  in  their  vicinity  ; 
that  the  colored  people  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  Barrows^  &o. 

The  gentlemen  named  in  Lieutenant  Jamar's  report  are  all  or  them  men  of  charac- 
ter, edocation,  and  property.    Want  of  confidence  in  the  sheriff,  &c.,  is  the  reason  they 
give  me  for  their  irregular  action  in  this  case. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  M.  BASCOM. 
Ckiptain  Thirkenih  Infantry ,  Commanding. 

Acting  AssiSTi^in'  Adjutant-Genkral, 

DUtrict  of  Baton  Bouge,  La, 

Batou  Sara,  La.,  July  13, 1876. 
The  Commanding  Officer,  Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  instructions  given  me  by  you  on  the  10th  of 
Jaly,  I  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Barrow,  in  the  country,  on  the  morning 
of  the  llth  instant,  and  remained  there  until  sunset,  when,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bar- 
row aod  his  son,  I  set  out  for  the  rendezvous  where  were  to  be  assembled  an  armed 
party  of  white  men,  thirty-one  in  number.  This  party  was  composed  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  that  section  of  the  pari»b.  Among  tlieir  number  was  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row, Col.  Robert  Barrow,  Messrs.  Charles  Barrow,  Charles  Mathews,  Lawrison,  Butler, 
Telle,  Braudon,  Fort,  Sample,  Percy,  West,  and  others. 

The  object  of  this  party,  as  I  learned,  was  to  proceed  to  a  place  known  as  the  Smith 
place,  where  was  to  be  assembled  a  body  of  negroes,  who  were  organizing  a  club  which 
pad  for  its  avowed  object  the  assassination  of  certain  white  citizeus  and  their  families  liv- 
ing io  that  portion  of  the  parish.  In  case  this  club  was  found  and  at  the  business  of 
oTKaDizing,  they  were  to  be  surrounded,  the  papers  seized,  and  the  ringleaders  to  be 
brought  to  town  and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  information  in  regard 
to  this  club  was  given  by  a  negro,  Ben  Clark  by  name,  who  was  also  the  guide  for  the 
party  of  whites  on  this  night.  The  principal  portion  of  the  party  was  found  near  Col. 
Kobert  Barrow's  place,  where  they  prepared  to  go  out  in  search  of  the  negroes. 

Before  leaving  this  last  rendezvous  I  asked  to  see  this  negro,  Ben  Clark,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  his  story,  and  directly  from  him.  I  took  him  aside,  and  after  question- 
ing and  cross-questioning  him,  I  obtained  substantially  the  following  statement  from 
him: 

These  negroes  above  referred  to  had  had  an  informal  meeting,  and  had  asked  him  to 
Join.  When  he  learned  the  object  of  the  club  he  refused  to  be  a  member.  The  next 
nieetiog  was  for  the  purpose  of  completely  organizing,  and  to  take  place  on  the  present 
night,  Qie  llth  instant.  He  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Barrow,  on  whose  place  he  lives,  and 
told  him  of  the  whole  affair.  Why  he  informed  on  them  was  because  one  of  the  fam- 
ilies to  be  killed  was  Charles  Barrow's,  and  that  gentleman  had  been  a  kind  friend  of 
his,  aod  had  done  him  (the  witness)  many  favors.  Besides  that  f ami l^y,  the  families 
of  Capt.  John  Barrow,  Co).  Robert  Barrow,  and  Mr.  Smith  were  to  be  killed.  Similar 
dabs  were  organizing  in  the  different  wards  of  the  parish,  each  ward  club  *^  to  look 
oot  for  ^  the  men  to  be  designated  in  their  respective  wards.  The  killing  was  not  to 
begin  before  the  **  dark  of  the  moon,''  about  the  18th.  The  club  had  already  chosen  a 
oaptain,  lieatenant,  and  secretary.    Meetings  were  to  be  held  out  of  doors,  the  secre- 
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tary  to  write  by  the  light  of  the  pine  torches.  When  asked  if  he  had  been  in  any  way 
imx)elled  to  give  this  account  by  any  one,  the  man  said  he  informed  on  them  only  ont 
of  regard  for  Charles  Barrow,  whom  he  wished  to  save,  and  added  that  he  would  soon 
convince  me  how  true  his  statement  was. 

I  would  add  that  in  giving  this  account  the  man  seemed  to  be  straightforward  and 
honest  in  its  recital,  and  the  statement  itself  impressed  me  with  its  plansibility. 

After  this  conversation  the  party,  who  were  waiting  for  me  at  a  short  distance  away, 
started,  with  Ben  Clark  as  a  guide,  in  search  of  the  spot  where  this  club  was  to  meet, 
the  exact  locality  of  which  was  not  known.  They  dismounted  and  moved  forward 
somewhat  in  a  skirmish  line,  but  after  an  hour's  search  the  place  of  the  meeting  could 
not  be  found.  The  men  consulted  together,  and  determined  to  disperse  to  await  far- 
ther developments,  which  they  did.  This  dispersion  took  place  about  2  o'clock  i.m., 
aud  the  men  separated  into  parties  and  went  home.  I  accompanied  Mr.  William  Fort 
to  his  residence,  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  arrived  here  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  instant. 

The  whole  afiair  was  conducted  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner,  and  with  almost  military 
discipline,  accompanied  by  no  disturbance  whatever  while  I  was  with  them.  I  was 
offered  every  opportunity  to  see  everything  that  was  going  on,  and  of  learning  all  that 
they  intended  to  do. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  F.  JAMAR, 
Second  LieiUenafU  Thirtemth  JnfanUy. 

To  Capt.  6.  M.  Bascom, 

Thirteenth  Infantry. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  CLARKE,  (colored.) 

Gilbert  Carter  and  Isaac  Vessel  asked  me  to  Join  a  club.  Did  not  state  its  object 
Said  I  would  find  out  when  I  Joined.  Went  to  Join  on  Wednesday  (5th  instant)  about 
ten  o'clock  p.  m.  Met  at  Mrs.  Flower's  place,  out-of-doors,  near  the  quarter.  Foaod 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  persons.  Carter  was  leader.  Said  the  object  was  to  break  np 
this  night-riding  or  regulating  business.  Each  man  must  put  in  a  dollar  or  its  equiva- 
lent to  make  a  fund  to  buy  ammunition.  We  were  then  all  sworn  by  Carter  on  a 
Bible :  '*  Will  you  join  with  me  and  do  as  I  say,  and  any  move  that  I  make  will  yoa 
second  it  f  Any  man  that  refuses  to  come,  except  he  is  bed -sick,  we  will  go  for  him, 
aud  if  any  one  in  the  crowd  tells  of  this,  be  he  man  or  woman,  he  must  be  hung  or  shot* 
Movement  was  to  begin  at  the  dark  of  the  moon,  (about  the  20th  instant,)  and  was  to 
be  started  by  lying  in  the  bushes  and  killing  off  these  regulators  as  they  passed,  and 
also  to  go  behind  when  they  were  out  and  kill  their  women  and  children.  Arms  cap- 
tured were  to  be  used  to  arm  those  who  had  none.  R.  H.  Barrow,  J.  J.  Barrow,  C.  M. 
Barrow,  and  Conrtland  Smith  were  mentioned  as  leaders  who  were  to  be  first  killed. 
Gilbert  Carter  was  appointed  captain.  John  Richardson  was  writer;  was  magistrate 
last  year.  Heard  Carter  and  others  say  there  were  other  clubs  for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  road.  There  were  only  three  of  us — Carter,  Vessel,  and  self— from  Charles  Bar- 
row's place ;  the  rest  were  from  Grordon  Smith's  and  Flower's  place.  Some  of  them 
said  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  killing  up  the  women  and  children,  but  the  most  of 
them  agreed  to  the  other  moves.  Second  meeting  was  to  be  last  night,  but  was  not 
held.  Don't  know  why  not.  Quite  a  unmber  of  persons  had  been  notified  and  were 
to  Join  last  night.  He  wanted  to  get  np  a  hundred  men.  There  was  talk  of  captur- 
ing Jackson  wagons  to  get  supplies ;  of  taking  to  the  woods  and  meeting  them  in  fair 
fight,  &c.  I  went  and  told  Charles  Barrow  of  this  last  week,  because  he  is  a  very 
cood  man.  I  was  living  on  his  place,  and  I  didn't  think  such  a  move  was  right  I 
neard  Carter  say  he  had  tried  to  start  such  a  club  some  time  ago,  but  couldn't  succeed, 
and  he  didn't  want  it  to  be  so  this  time. 

ISAAC  VESSEL,  (colored,) 

confirms  Clark's  statement  in  every  detail,  except  as  to  his  being  sworn.  Says  he  re- 
fused to  Join,  &c.  (A  personal  defense.)  He  was  arrested  by  an  armed  party  at  bis 
honse  last  night,  taken  out,  aud  escaped  from  them.  He  came  and^ave  himself  op  to 
Charles  Barrow  this  morning.  Heard  Carter  say  he  had  spoken  to  Joe  Armstesd 
(colored  representative  from  here)  two  or  three  weeks  ago  about  this  organizatioD, 
and  he  (Armstead)  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Batou  Sara,  La.,  Jttlff  12,  ld7& 
The  foregoing  is  a  correct  abstract  of  the  statement  made  to  me  to-day  by  Beo 
Clark  and  Isaac  Vessel.    The  men  were  brought  to  me  by  Col.  R.  H.  Barrow  and  C.  M. 
Barrow.    They  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  I  had  examined  them* 

G.  M.  BASCOM, 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry ,  Commanii9§, 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LIEUTENANT  M.  F.  JAMAR. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877, 

M.  F.  Jamab  sworn  aud  examined,  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  State  your  rank. — Answer.  Second  lieatenant,  Thirteenth 
Tnited  Suites  Infantry. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stationed  last  summer  and  fall,  preceding  the 
presidential  election  ! — A.  1  was  stationed  in  Bayou  Sara  from  about  the 
first  of  May  niftil  the  middle  of  October,  1876, 

Q.  Aud  from  that  time  on,  where? — A.  I  was  then  on  a  leave  of 
absence. 

Q.  You  left  there  about  the  middle  of  October! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Under  whose  command  were  you  there  f — A.  Under  Major  Bas- 
couj's  direct  command. 

Q.  Some  time  after  you  were  stationed  at  Bayou  Sara,  were  you 
Bebt  by  Major  Bascom  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
aDy  alleged  formation  of  a  colored  club  ^*aid  to  be  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  certain  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  relate  what  you  know  of  that  personally  from  the  time 
you  were  sent  by  Major  Bascom  on  that  mission  until  you  returned  and 
made  your  report. — A.  I  cannot  recall  the  dates,  but  I  think  it  was  in 
July.  I  was  ordered  by  Major  Bascom  to  join  some  persons  or  gentle- 
men who  were  going  out  for  the  purpose  of  tinding  out  from  a  club  that 
was  supposed  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  killing  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  family — of  different  families  in  the  parish,  aud  ot  ascertaining, 
also,  the  whole  circumstances  attending  that  case. 

Q.  In  what  place  was  this  club  said  to  have  been  organized! — A.  I 
do  uot  remember.  There  had  been  one  or  two  organizations  already, 
or  one  or  two  meetings. 

Q.  At  the  Flower  place? — A.  Yes;  a  place  supposed  to  be  under  a 
large  maple  tree;  at  some  place  there.  I  cannot  recollect  the  place, 
but  I  think  that  it  was  near  that  neighborhood,  at  any  rate.  I  went 
out  early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  the  night  of  which  they 
Were  to  go  to  this  tree  where  this  club  was  to  have  met.  I  started  out 
on  that  morning  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day  and  went  to  Mr. 
John  Barrow's,  and  staid  there  that  day  and  that  evening. 

Q.  flow  far  was  that  from  the  supposed  place  of  meeting? — A.  I  judge 
from  six  to  eight  miles.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  I 
judge  about  that  distance.  It  was  six  or  eight  miles  at  least  from  Mr. 
Barrow's.  I  went  out  that  morning  and  staid  there  that  evening,  and 
from  him  I  got  his  version  of  the  object  of  this  meeting,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  colored  man  who  was  said  to  be  a  member? — A. 
Afterward  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man,  do  you  remember? — A.  I  am  not 
positive,  but  I  think  his  name  was  Clarke. 

Q.  Ben  Clarke  ? — A:  Yes,  sir.  I  can  tell  better  if  1  had  my  report 
made  at  the  time.  On  that  evening  Mr.  Barrow  and  myself  started  out 
toward  this  rendezvous  of  the  club,  and  on  the  way  we  were  joined  by 
diflerent  persons  from  the  different  parts  of  the  parish  until  we  got  near 
the  place  of  the  meeting,  when  we  then  numbered  altogether — I  counted 
the  men  as  they  came  up — ^twenty-eight  or  thirty.  Then,  with  the  last 
squad  four  or  five  men  came  in  at  one  place,  near  Col.  Robert  Barrow's. 
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but  not  from  his  place,  I  imagine.  •  With  them  came  a  colored  man— 
this  colored  man.    I  am  not  positive  as  to  his  name,  bat  I  think  it  was 
Ben  Clarke.    They  told  me  that  he  was  to  be  the  guide  to  take  me  and 
the  party  to  this  place.    But  I  told  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  party  that  before  I  proceeded  any  farther  I  wanted  to  have 
a  conversation  with  this   Ben  Clarke,  and  alone.    They  said,  **  cer- 
tainly," and  I  took  this  man  Ben  Clarke  asidt* — I  suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  from  the  party — and  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  was 
an  Army  officer ;  that  I  came  out  here  to  see  what  this  affair  was,  and. 
to  learn  all  about  it.    And  I  said  to  him,  of  course  I  cannot  remember 
the  exact  words — but  said.  "  Now,  Ben,  look  here,  I  want  yoa  to  tell 
me  all  about  this  thing."    I  told  him  I  had  heard  two  or*three  different 
stories  in  regard  to  it — not  exactly  different,  but  varying  very  moch  in 
relation  to  the  same  point,  and  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  exactly  what 
this  club  was  organizing  for,  and  all  about  it.    I  said  to  him,  <^Now, 
look  here,  I  am  an  Army  officer,  and  ifyou  have  any  fears  at  all  of  that 
what  you  tell  me  will  injure  you,  being  known,  those  fears  are  groun<l- 
less,  because  no  one  shall  know  it  except  the  department  commander, 
and  if  you  are  afraid  to  tell  me  anything  I  will  take  you  to  town  with 
me  to-iiight  and  I  will  put  you  in  the  barracks,  and  I  will  feed  and 
take  care  of  you,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  anything  will  happen 
to  you."    My  object  was  to  find  out  whether  his  story  would  corroborate 
the  stories  that  I  had  heard  before,  and  if  there  was  such  a  fact.    That 
he  was  not  compelled  in  any  way  to  tell  a  certain  story ;  I  did  that  for 
my  own  security  and  my  own  safety,  because  I  didn't  propose  to  place 
myself  in  a  position  that  would  appear  at  all  awkward,  either  with  my 
department  commander  or  with  General  Brooke,  or  the  district  com- 
mander.   I  told  him  I  would  grant  him  any  security  that  he  wanted. 
He  told  me  very  much  this  same  sort  of  a  story.    He  said  that  one  day 
at  church  several  of  the  colored  men  were  discussing — that  they  were 
very  angry  about  the  treatment  that  they  had  received  from  some  white 
men  in  the  parish ;  that  they  could  not  steal  a  pig,  or  steal  any  cottou, 
or  steal  a  cow,  or  anything,  but  what  they  would  be  whipped  and 
cowhided  for  it,  and  they  proposed  to  stop  this  thing,  and  whenever 
a  party  would  start  out  at  night,  or  during  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  any  of  this  kind  of  theft,  that  they  would  come  in  behind, 
as  they  said,  and  burn  the  houses  and  kill  the  families  of  persons  who 
did  tliese  things.    They  had  a  sort  of  talk  on  a  rail-fence,  as  he  said, 
and  the  chief  of  the  party,  the  one  who  was  most  prominent  in  the  talk, 
was  Gilbert  Carter.    He  said  they  had  a  sort  of  temporary  organiza- 
tion, which  was  to  be  fully  completeil  on  the  night  of  which  I  speak. 
Gilbert  Carter  was  spoken  of  as  the  captain,  and  a  man  named  Isaac 
Vessels,  a  man  I  had  a  talk  with  a  month  or  two  beforehand,  was  to  be 
the  lieutenant  of  this  organization.    They  had  also  an  oath  prepared,  and 
which  he  gave,  or,  in  substance,  which  required  each  man  to  contribotea 
dollar,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  a  dollar,  for  fnrnishing  powder  and  shot ; 
and  that  they  would  have  a  complete  organization  the  night  of  which  I 
speak.    I  asked  him  i)oint  blank  if  anybody  had  induced  or  compelle<l 
him  to  tell  this  story.    He  swore  that  it  was  Gospel  truth ;  that  all  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  and  that  was  then  about  a  fev 
days  after  the  time  of  which  I  speak.    I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  time. 
I  think  it  was  in  July,  between,  probably,  the  10th  and  the  15th.    I  reit- 
erated again  that  if  he  had  any  fears  in  regard  to  telling  the  truth,  he 
need  not  say  a  word  to  me  now,  but  I  would  take  him  to  town  that 
night,  and  take  care  of  him,  and  see  that  he  was  perfectly  safe,  then  he 
could  tell  me  what  he  wanted  to,  and  I  would  guarantee  him  safety  io 
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every  respect.    He  said  that  he  had  told  me  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  that  he  had  just  told  exactly  what  he  knew  of  this  ar- 
rangement; that  he  was  persuaded  into  it;  he,  in  fact,  joined  the  tem- 
porary organization  until  he  knew  what  the  object  was.    1  asked  him 
why  he  told  of  it.    I  said  to  him,  **  Why  did  you  go  and  inform  on  your 
friends  that  way?^'    He  says,  **Iam  a  good  friend  of  Mr.  Barrow; 
I  have  been  living  with  him  a  long  time,  and  he  has  been  treating 
me  very  kindly  all  along,  and  I  did  not  want  to  see  Mrs.  Barrow 
killed,  and  I  went  and  told  Mr.  Charles  Barrow,  and  I  am  afraid  now; 
fdo  not  want  my  name  told."    When  I  called  his  name  once,  ''Ben,^ 
be  asked  me  not  to  call  his  name  at  all,  because  some  of  the  negroes 
near  the  qnarters  at  which  we  were  standing  at  the  time  might  hear  it. 
After  I  had  finished  questioning  him  as  much  as  I  could,  and  enough  to 
satisfy  nie  that  what  the  negro  was  telling  me  was  true,  I  went  back  to 
the  party  and  told  them  I  was  ready  to  go  with  them.    They  put  me  in 
froDt  with  them ;  and  I  suppose  we  must  have  gone  about  a  mile  from 
there.    We  hitched  our  horses  at  the  fence,  and  before  they  started  out 
I  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no  violence  to  be 
done.    You  are,  as  I  understand  you,  going  to  surround  these  men,  if 
possible,  and  if  there  is  any  written  evidence  of  this  oath,  or  of  any  pro- 
ceedings of  the  organization  in  any  respect,  I  am  to  have  possession  of 
sach ;  that  was  all  agreed  upon  before  we  started."  They  grante<l  me  that. 
They  all  dismounted,  and  we  were  then,  I  suppose,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  tree  where  this  organization  was  supposed  to  meet.     We 
weot  on  that  distance;  we  spread  ourselves  out  in  a  sort  of  skirmish- 
line  and  went  to  the  tree ;  and  the  skirnush  party  came  back  again  and 
said  that  they  found  nobody  at  all ;  that  there  jitas  not  a  soul  to  be  seen. 
We  came  back  to  the  fence  where  the  horses  were  hitched,  and  then  I 
called  together  three  or  four  of  the  gentlemen,  and  said,  "  You  have 
shown  nothing  at  all  concerning  this  organization  tonight,  gentlemen, 
80 1  propose  that  we  disband  and  go  home."    They  all  agreed  upon 
that — all  that  I  was  with ;  as  I  said,  I  started  out  with  Captain  Barrow, 
and  was  with  him  on  the  way  as  far  as  the  main  road  leading  from 
Bayou  Sara  to  Woodville.    I  suppose  ten  or  fifteen  men  joined  us.    Alter 
^e  crossed  it,  there  were  eight  or  ten  more  men  joined  us,  and  two  or 
three  miles  farther  on  the  remainder  of  the  party  came  up.    So,  when  1 
proposed  to  go  home,  all  that  party  that  I  had  come  with — that  party 
with  Mr.  John  Barrow — that  party  that  I  met  just  after  crossing  the 
main  roa<l — I  suppose  six  or  eight  of  them,  or  seven  or  eight  of  them — 
Ihey  all  joined  me  in  returning,  and  on  the  way  one  of  them  invited  me 
to  stay  all  night  with  him,  for  I  had  ridden  then  twenty  miles  that  day 
and  was  very  much  fatigued,  it  being  intensely  warm  day  and  night.    I 
staid  that  night  with  a  Mr.  William  Fort.    The  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  or  six,  which  had  come,  or  perhaps  seven  or  eight,  which 
had  come  by  another  route,  had  met  us  at  tl^t  place,  where  the  guide 
joined  us.    This  colored  man  returned  with  me  as  far  as  I  had  gone,  to 
Mr.  Fort's,  which  was  four  or  five  miles  from  the  place  where  we  had 
hitched  our  horses,  and  the  rest  passed  us  going  toward  Mr.  John  Bar- 
row's.   1  staid  that  night  at  Mr.  Fort's,  and  early  the  next  morning,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  returned  to  Bayou  Sara.    While  I 
was  gone.  General  Brooke,  the  commander  of  the  district,  had  arrived 
at  Bayou  Sara,  and  when  1  came  into  town  I  met  him.    The  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  hand  me  a  note  which  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Eanffman,  the  sheriff  of  the  parish,  in  which  he  stated  there  was  a  man 
•  who  had  been  killed  last  night  by  the  name  of  Carter.    The  general 
handed  the  note  to  me  and  said,  "  How  is  this;  what  does  this  mean  I" 
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I  said,  "General,  that  is  a  lie.  I  was  with  that  party  nntil  it  broke  np, 
and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  colored  man  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  trans- 
action, except  the  guide."  He  said.  "  Dr.  Eauffman  handed  me  this." 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  late  last  night  or  early  this  morning.  I 
said,  "  I  cannot  help  it.  There  was  nobody  killed  while  I  was  there,  or 
nobody  even  seen.''  Then  he  questioned  me  concerning  the  whole  affair, 
and  told  me  to  go  to  work  and  write  my  report  of  the  matter,  which  I 
did  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  town,  which  was  the  day  following  the  night 
on  which  this  man  was  killed.  I  made  a  report  in  full  at  the  time  to 
Major  Bascom,  my  commanding  oflQcer,  which  was  forwarded  throngh 
Geueral  Brooke  to  General  Augur.  That  is  all  that  I  know  concerning 
the  afPair  that  night — the  night  on  which  Carter  was  killed.  But  I  was 
not  with  the  party,  nor  di<i  I  think  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  party 
to  which  I  belonged — at  least  I  can  certify  to  the  fact  that  at  least 
tweuty  of  them  were  not  present,  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the 
following  day. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  had  passed  beyond  where  Mr.  Fort  lived!— 
A.  I  left  the  ground,  the  place  where  we  hitched  the  horses,  with,  I 
suppose,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  party  almost.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  were  more  than  six  or  eight  of  the  whole  party  that  did  not  go 
with  me  back  to  the  main  road,  because  we  had  left  the  main  road  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  that  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  which  ha<l  taken  a  by-road  leading  toward  Mr.  Charles  Barrow's 
and  the  houses  in  that  direction,  I  suppose  were  seven  or  eight  or  nine 
or  ten  maybe.  There  were  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  that  did  not  re- 
turn with  me  to  the  main  road,  which  led  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  off  toward 
Mr.  John  Barrow's  and  pol.  Albert  Barrow's  and  in  that  direction. 

Q.  When  they  left  you,  were  they  going  in  the  direction  of  their 
homes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  were  on  their  way  home.  As  I  said,  there 
were  eight  or  ten  who  met  me  at  the  road,  aud  ten  or  fifteen  who  bad 
joined  us  at  Mr.  John  Barrow's,  and  that  eight  or  ten  came  with  me, 
because  five  or  six  had  to  pass  down  the  main  road  to  Bayou  Sara. 
They  all  left  me  at  Mr.  Fort's,  which  was  at  the  junction  of  the  main 
road  and  the  road  which  we  took  leading  over  to  this  place  where  we 
hitched  our  horses.  So  probably  there  were  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
out  of  the  thirty  who  returned  with  me.  I  made  it  a  point  to  notice  it, 
while  I  waited  for  the  gentleman  who  invited  me  to  go  to  his  house  to 
join  me,  and  while  waiting  for  him  I  suppose  fully  that  many  had  passed 
me  and  gone  ahead,  and  that  from  there  all  went  in  a  single  file,  beeaose 
the  country  was  very  rough  and  very  wild,  back  to  the  main  road. 

Q.  What  number  do  you  say  of  the  entire  company  that  were  to  go 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree — what  number  of  them  turned  off  and  went 
in  the  direction  of  Charles  Barrow's! — A.  When  we  got  to  the  fence 
where  we  hitched  the  horses  I  counted  thirty  horses  hitched,  and  when 
we  left  I  suppose  twenty a>ne  or  twenty-two  of  that  number — sometbiog 
approximating  that  nuniber,  certainly  not  less  than  twenty — ^returned 
with  me  to  the  main  road,  and,  when  we  got  there,  they  broke  up  in 
squads,  some  going  down  the  road  to  Bayou  Sara,  in  that  direction,  and 
some  up  the  road,  aud  some  across  the  country  to  Mr.  John  Barrow's 
and  in  that  direction. 

Q.  While  you  remained  in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana,  was  there 
any  other  matter  of  a  disturbing  character  that  attracted  your  atten- 
tion f — A.  No,  sir.  Just  before  I  left  I  heard  of  the  killing  of  a  colored 
man  named  Ike  Mitchell ;  but  there  were  so  many  versions  of  that  kill- 
ing, or  rather  two,  at  least,  that  I  did  not  know,  and  in  fact  did  not  stay* 
loug  enough  to  ascertain  who  was  the  one  who  did  the  killing.    Bot  I 
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am  free  to  admit  that  my  impression  was  that  he  had  been  killed  by 
colored  men,  because  the  day  alter 

Senator  Wadleioh.  You  needn't  state  the  cause.  You  can  state  any 
fiict  that  you  know  of. 

Senator  McDonald.  State  any  fact  that  came  to  your  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  One  fact  I  learned  was  that  one  of  the  Mr.  Webers  had 
gone  out  the  day  after  the  killing. 

Senator  Wadlbioh.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  t — 
A.  From  the  statement  of  the  coroner,  who  made  the  report  to  me. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  You  need  not  state  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  the  coroner  reported  to  him  t 

The  Witness.  The  coroner,  Dr.  McCrindle,  was  the  post-surgeon. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that. 

The  Witness.  I  was  stating  what  I  learned  from  him. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  tell  yon  you  need  not  state  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  ask  the  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  rule  it  out,  if  my  brother  McMillan  sustains 
me. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  ask  him  to  state  what  the  report  of  the  cor- 
oner was  that  was  made  then  in  reference  to  the  facts  elicited  by  him 
iD  regard  to  the  killing  of  Isaac  Mitchell. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  the  question  might  be  answered  within 
some  of  the  rules  we  have  established  here. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  may  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  Dr.  McCrindle  why  he  did  not  go  on  with  the 
eoroner's  iuquest  on  Ike  Mitchell's  body,  because  I  bad  heard  different 
versions  of  it.  Dr.  McCrindle  stated — and,  in  fact,  1  heard  it  from  my 
commanding  officer — that  the  reason  why  the  investigation  had  not 
gone  on  was  because,  on  the  morning  following  the  murder,  Mr.  Weber, 
of  Saint  Francisville,  sent  his  carriage  out,  brought  in  the  witnesses,  who 
were  the  only  witnesses  they  bad  as  regards  the  killing;  sent  out  his 
own  private  carriage  and  brought  them  into  town,  and,  with  himself, 
took  them  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  so  the  coroner  could  not  get 
the  witnesses  to  hold  the  inquest. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  And  that  led  you  to  believe  it  was  done  by  colored  men  f — ^A.  No, 
sir.  I  conld  not  tell.  I  asked  the  doctor  what  his  opinion  was.  He 
said,  <<  I  do  not  know  how  it  is."  I  said,  '*  But  one  of  the  men  who  was 
to  be  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  county  offices  here  is  said  to  be  impli- 
cated.   Why  didn't  you  investigate  f " 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  at  all. 

The  Witness.  What  is  your  question  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  ask  if  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weber  took  these  wit- 
nesses to  New  Orleans  led  you  to  believe  that  colored  people  murdered 
Mr.  Mitchell.— A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  If  you  will  answer  that  question  "  yes  ^  or  "  no,''  I  will  be  obliged 
to  you. — A.  I  cannot  answer  it  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  it,  then,  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Army  t — ^A.  Four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  graduate  at  West  Point  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  State  were  you  appointed  t — A.  Maryland. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  in  Maryland  f — ^A.  Cecil  County. 

Q.  Eastern  Shore  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  out  that  night ! — A.  I  went  ont  alone  from 
Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  To  what  place? — A.  To  Mr.  John  Barrow^s.  I  went  oat  early  io 
the  morning  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Barrow  was 
about  the  only  gentleman  I  knew  in  the  country  well  enough  to  visit 

Q.  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  him  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  acquaintance  had  you  with  him  f — A.  I  met  him  freqaeotlj 
in  town  when  he  came  in.    He  came  in  generally  about  once  a  week. 

Q.  Where  in  town! — A.  At  different  places;  at  Mr.  John  Irvine's, 
and  my  own  house,  and  Doctor  Mumford  up  on  the  hill,  and  at  Saiot 
Francisville,  at  Governor  Wickliffe's  and  Mr.  Fisher's  office. 

Q.  You  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  his  house  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  party  was  intended  to  leave  that  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  during  that  day  ! — A.  Most  of  the  day  I 
wandered  around  with  his  son,  Mr.  Beniiet  Barrow,  and  looked  at  his 
plantation;  went  around  to  his lish -pond,  and  dined  with  him  ;  mounted 
my  horse  in  the  evening;  accompanied  him  and  his  son  to  the  point  of 
rendezvous. 

Q.  And  you  found  there  thirty-one  men  t — ^A.  Thirty  men. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  had  the  talk  with  Clarke  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  place.    I  know  the  spot.    At  his  house 

Q.  Was  it  at  Mr.  Barrow's  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  T — A.  That  evening  after  we  had  all  united,  and  the 
last  party  had  joined  this  body  of  men.  He  lives,  I  believe,  on  Mr. 
Charles  Barrow's  place,  and  he  came  wit<h  the  party  from  Mr.  Charles 
Barrow's  plantation.  That,  I  suppose,  is  about  a  mile  from  Mr.  CharW 
Barrow's  place,  and  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  rendezvous,  or  plaee 
where  the  supposed  meeting  of  the  colored  people  was  to  be. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  take,  him  from  where  this  Charles  Barrow  and 
the  rest  of  these  gentlemen  were  when  you  talked  with  him  alone  f — A. 
I  do  not  know ;  about  twice  the  length  of  this  room ;  about  thirty 
yards,  say ;  out  of  the  hearing  of  anybody  but  myself.         • 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  told  you  a  dififereot  story,  had  stated  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  story,  what  would  you  have  done  ? — A.  I  would 
have  gone  back  and  would  have  refused  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  would  have  taken  that  man  with  me.  That  was  my  inten- 
tion when  I  took  him  aside. 

Q.  Had  he  a  family  I — A.  I  do  not  know,  really. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  he? — A.  I  cannot  tell  that 

Q.  Wasn't  he  a  middle-aged  man  f — A.  I  imagine  he  was.  I  could 
not  tell, 

Q.  You  would  have  taken  the  man  with  you  t — A.  Yes,  sif. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  with  him  ? — A.  I  would  have  taken 
him  in  the  barracks.  We  have  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
covering  just  such  cases.  The  commanding  officer  would  have  fed  and 
clothed  him. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  taken  his  family,  if  he  had  one? — A.  If  be 
had  had  a  family  and  wanted  to  have  his  family  with  him,  I  would  have 
done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  state  this  to  him  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  family,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  bad  one. 

Q.  He  went  on  and  told  you  the  story  which  you  tell  about,  and  you 
went  with  this  party  of  armed  men,  did  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  reached  the  place  where  the  club  meeting  was  to  be  beldt— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  nothing? — A.  Nothing. 
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Q.  And  after  that  you  were  satisfied  there  was  nothing  in  it  t — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  at  least  concladed  on  the  whole  that  it  was  advisable  to  go 
away  f — A.  I  knew  this,  that  the  organization  was  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  certain  hoar. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  t — A.  By  this  man's  own  story. 

Q.  The  story  of  Charles  Barrow's  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is  the  only 
information  I  bad. 

Q.  You  knew  it  in  no  other  way  T — A.  Except  he  corroborated  the 
story  of  three  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  The  story  that  three  other  gentlemen  told  you  was  the  story  that 
he  told  yout — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  substantially. 

Q.  The  whole  fabric  depended  on  his  testimony,  didn't  itt — A.  The 
whole  fabric  of  his  testimony  bearing  on  me  was  to  convince  me  whether 
what  they  told  me  was  exactly  the  truth,  or  that  they  bad  made  this 
negro  tell  something  that  they  wanted  him  to  tell,  and  which  was  not 
true. 

Q.  Then  you  suspected,  from  what  yon  say — ^I  understand  you  sus- 
pected at  the  time,  that  they  had  made  this  negro  tell  something  which 
▼as  not  true? — A.  No,  sir;  while  I  was  in  Bayou  Sara  I  heard  just  such 
things  as  that,  and  I  was  placed  in  a  position  where  I  was  called  upon 
to  apply  what  little  experience  I  happened  to  have  in  such  matters  to 
this  very  man.  I  had  heard  where  negroes  had  been  absolutely  hauled 
up  by  the  neck,  and  compelled  to  tell  certain  things,  not  knowing  from 
personal  experience  how  that  was ;  I  had  heard  of  such  things.  Wlien 
I  went  out  here  on  this  expedition,  I  wanted  to  make  myself  certain 
that  I  was  not  going  into  any  of  these  things  blindly,  and  in  order  to 
give  some  coloring  to  my  own  action,  I  asked  this  negro  questions  which 
1  really  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have  done,  considering  the  status  of  the 
gentlemen  who  told  me  the  story  first. 

Q.  What  was  the  status  of  those  gentlemen  T — A.  Gentlemen ;  that 
is  all  I  can  give  you. 

Q.  What  t — A.  They  were  considered  gentlemen. 

Q.  Mr.  Charles  Barrow,  you  refer  to  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  his  reputation  there  that  of  being  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the^e  gangs  of  bull  doaers  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ever  hear  of  that  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fort  one  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Fort  was  one  of  the 
party. 

Q.  Mr.  West  was  one  of  the  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir.      ^ 

Q.  The  man  who  was  afterward  killed  on  an  expedition  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  on  a  bulldozing  expedition  f — A. 
That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  in  the  parish,  but  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  there. 

Q.  Who  were  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen  whom  you  were  out  with 
that  night! — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  probably  more  than  one-fourth  were 
men  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  their  names  were. — A.  Mr.  Fort,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Judge  Butler — no.  Judge  Butler  was  not  there— but  Mr.  Tom  Butler 
was  there,  and  another  Mr.  Butler,  John  Brandom,  Mr.  Percey,  Col. 
Rohert  Barrow,  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  any  others 
or  not.    I  cannot  recall  the  names  of  any  others. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  remained  behind ;  that 
is,  that  you  say  might  have  committed  these  murders  in  your  party  t — 
A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  might  have  done  so*  j 
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Q.  Those  geDtleraen  tbat  you  andertake  to  prove  an  alibi  for  in  yoiiT 
testimoDy,  I  mean  f — A.  I  do  not  know  a  single  one  of  the  party  except 
a  Mr.  Pilant,  who  did  not  go  with  my  party  and  with  Captain  Barrow. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  know  any  one  of  these  eight  or  ten  gentlemai 
who  turned  off  the  road  f — A.  Except  two,  Mr.  Pilant  and  Mr.  Charles 
Barrow ;  those  are  the  only  two  I  remember  that  did  not  retnrn  with 
my  party ;  that  is,  of  those  that  I  kuew. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  were  more 
intimately  associated  started  for  home? — A.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know;  I 
suppose  about  eleven  or  twelve  o^clock. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  it  when  you  separated  from  them  f — A.  That 
is  the  time  I  speak  of,  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  broke  op. 

Q.  If  they  did  it  they  did  it  after  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  f — A-  Yes, 
sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Now,  you  did  not  see  any  of  them  after  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  T— 
A.  O,  yes,  sir;  all  the  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  I  cannot  tell  yoa 
how  many,  but  there  were  about  that  number.  It  took  us  about  an 
hour,  I  suppose,  to  get  off  the  main  road  from  the  place  where  we 
hitched  our  horses.  We  got  there,  I  suppose,  about  one  o'clock,  and 
then  went  on  down  the  road«  and  the  rest  broke  across  the  road ;  so 
that  I  left  them,  and  five  or  six  of  us  went  into  Mr.  Fort's.  The  rest  of 
them,  I  suppose,  left  and  went  on  down  the  road. 

Q.  Were  those  gentlemen  all  together  with  you  when  you  were  at  that 
spotf 

Witness.  Which  spot  do  you  refer  to  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Did  all  the  gentlemen  keep  with  yoa  all  the 
time  from  the  time  you  got  into  the  vicinity  of  where  it  was  said  the 
meeting  was  to  be  until  the  time  when  you  left  to  go  home  f — A.  Every 
one  of  them  was  in  my  sight  from  the  time  we  hitched  our  hordes  and 
went  over  to  the  tree  and  returned,  and  staid  over  thei'e  five  or  dx 
minutes,  maybe  ten  minutes,  and  then  they  mounted.  Then  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  or  twenty-thi-ee  of  them  returned  with  me  by  the 
same  path  we  came.  It  was  a  path  of  four  or  five  miles  until  we  struck 
the  main  road,  I  imagine. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  left  Charles  Barrow  and  Pilant  t — A.  We  left 
them  right  there  where  we  mounted  our  horses. 

Q.  What  time  of  night  was  it  f — A.  It  must  have  been  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  after  twelve  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  learned  of  this  murder  t — ^A.  Not  until  I  returned 
to  Bayou  Sara  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  understood,  of  course,  it  was  done  by  some  of  this  paity} 
didn't  you  ?^— A.  Not  until  afterward. 

Q.  How  loDg  afterward  was  it  you  heard  some  of  your  party  had 
murdered  this  man  t — A.  I  think  the  second  day.  The  night  of  the 
killing,  these  four  or  five,  or  two  or  three  witnesses,  or  two  or  three 
persons,  who  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  thing,  came  into 
town.  I  understood  that  this  man  Vessels  escaped  from  a  party  aod 
had  been  shot  at,  and  that  Carter,  while  escaping,  was  killed.  That  is 
what  we  heard  in  town.  I  heard  that  while  with  General  Brooke^  aod 
when  these  two  gentlemen,  Colonel  Barrow  and  Charles  Barrow,  were 
making  a  statement  to  him. 

Q.  They  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  this  themselves  t— A.  No. 
sir;  because  I  had  not  seen  them  until  the  time  they  saw  General 
Brooke. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  make  any  statement  to  you  as  to  how  ithappeoedt— 
A.  N09  sir ;  except  the  statement  I  heard  them  ni^al^^t^  General  Brooke. 
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Q.  They  excnsed  themselves  by  saying  he  was  trying  to  get  away  from 
them,  and  they  shot  him.  Was  that  the  way  of  it  T — A.  They  stated 
that  was  the  manner  in  which  the  man  was  killed ;  that  they  had  two, 
and  one  of  them  escaped — I  do  not  know  which  one — by  stripping  his 
dothing  off  of  him,  and  escaping  naked,  while  the  other  one  was  shot 
down  while  he  was  running. 

Senator  McMillan.  Yon  went  from  Bayoa  Sara,  from  the  post  there 
oat  to  Charles  Barrow's,  did  youT — A.  No,  sir;  to  Mr.  John  Barrow's. 

Q.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  killing! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  it? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  exactly.  I  really  do  not 
know  the  dates. 

Q.  Try  to  fix  the  dates. — A.  I  conld  not  state  positively.  My  report, 
thoagh,  made  at  the  time,  will  folly  cover  that. 

Q.  It  was  in  July,  yon  say? — A.  Yes,  sir^  I  think  it  was.  I  am  not 
even  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  How  far  was  Captain  Barrow's — ^is  it  Captain  Barrow  ? — ^A.  They 
call  him  Captain  John  Barrow. 

Q.  From  Bayoa  Sara  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  ten  or  twelve 
miles. 

Q.  Yon  staid  at  his  honse  all  that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  leave  ? — A.  At  sanset,  I  imagine. 

Q.  In  company  with  whom  ? — A.  With  Captain  Barrow  and  his  son. 

Q.  What  was  his  son's  name  f — A.  Bennett  Barrow. 

Q.  Captain  John  Barrow,  and  Bennett  Barrow,  and  yonrself  started 
from  his  place  abont  sunset  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go;  what  road  did  you  take? — A.  We  took  no 
road  at  all.  We  went  through  different  plantations  in  order  to  gather 
up  the  different  persons  who  were  to  join  this  party. 

Q«  Captain  Barrow  had  informed  you  of  the  persons  who  were  to  join 
yoor  party? — A.  Before  we  started  from  Barrow's;  even  before  we 
started  from  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  went  out,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Barrow  and  gath- 
ering these  men  together? — A.  No,  sir.  The  reason  why  I  went  to 
Captain  Barrow's,  in  the  first  place,  was  that  it  was  too  long  a  ride  to 
take  in  the  heat  of  the  day  or  the  evening,  because  they  told  me  I  would 
have  about  fifteen  miles  to  ride  if  I  went  direct,  so  be  invited  me  to 
come  out  early  in  the  morning  and  spend  the  day,  and  then  go  that 
e?eoing.    That  is  how  I  came  to  be  at  Captain  Barrow's. 

Q.  And  he  informed  you  that  you  would  start  from  his  place  and  be 
joined  by  other  parties  in  this  hunt  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  started  from  Barrow's,  where  did  the  first  squad  of 
men  join  you;  how  far  from  his  place? — ^A.  I  conld  not  really  state.  I 
know  the  first  party  that  joined  us  was  at  one  of  these  creeks,  three  or 
four  miles  from  Captain  Barrow's. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  squad? — A.  That  I  do  not  recollect. 
There  must  have  been  three  or  four. 

Q.  When  did  the  next  squad  join  you  ? — ^A.  Indeed  I  do  not  know. 
I  never  was  out  in  that  country  before,  and  I  could  not  go  over  it 
again. 

Q.  You  said  these  squads  joined  you  ? — A.  Only  the  principal  part, 
where  they  would  join  us  in  one  or  two,  three  or  four;  but  there  would 
be  six  or  eight,  which  I  remembered  was  at  the  comer  of  the  road^  or 
near  the  comer  of  the  main  road  and  Mr.  William  Fort's.  By  the  time 
we  arrived  there  there  had  been  fifi:een  or  sixteen  or  seventeen,  maybe, 
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that  had  joined  us  at  different  plantations  and  places  along  the  road 
that  we  came  over  between  Barrow's  and  Mr.  Fort's. 

Q.  Where  did  you  strike  the  Woodville  road  after  leaving  Barrow's! 

The  Witness.  After  leaving  Barrow's! 

Senator  MolVftLLAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  With  reference  to  fort's  place  f — ^A.  It  must  have  been  a  mile  or 
so  below  Mr.  Fort's. 

Q.  Toward  Bayou  Sara  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  struck  the  Woodville  road,  what  course  did  you  take  t— 
A.  1  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — ^A.  We  crossed  the  road,  that  is 
all  I  know.  We  struck  to  the  right  after  we  got  to  tbe  corner  of  Mr. 
Fort's  place  there. 

Q.  Then  you  went  along  after  coming  into  the  Woodville  road — yoa 
went  along  the  Woodville  road  to  Fort's  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  places  there.  Mrs. 
Fort  lives  in  a  place  nearly  opi>osite  the  place  we  came  into  the  main 
road. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  up  the  Woodville  road  to  Mr.  William  Fort's  placet— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbat  was  about  a  mile  from  the  place  you  first  struck  the  Wood- 
ville road  ? — ^A.  I  imagine  so. 

Q.  How  many  men  then  were  with  you  at  the  time  you  were  at  Fort's 
place? — A.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen;  about  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  go  from  Fort's  place  ? — ^A.  Bight  at  Mr.  Fort's 
place,  or  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  into  the  by-path  that 
we  tookf  we  joined  six  or  eight.  Among  that  nuoiber  was  Mr.  Fort,  the 
two  Butlers,  Mr.  Matthews,  and  one  or  two  others  I  did  not  know  at  all. 
So  we  had  eight  or  ten  right  there. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Charles  Barrow  join  you? — A.  Hejoioed  us  right 
near  where  Col.  Robert  Barrow  lives.  I  heard  some  one  in  the  party 
say,  ^' There  is  Colonel  Robert  Barrow's  house  somewhere  over  there." 
I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  Where  did  Charles  Barrow  join  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  place, 
but  probably  some  one  who  is  here,  and  who  knows  more  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  place  than  I  do,  can  tell.  I  know  that  it  was  near  a 
house  that  had  been  burned  down,  or  torn  down,  and  there  was  uothiog 
but  the  ruins  of  a  house  and  a  piece  of  chimney  left.  We  passed  over 
those  ruins,  and  there  is  where  we  met  Mr.  Charles  Barrow  and  eight  or 
ten  persons. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  road  between  Mr.  Fort's  place  and  the  tree?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  we  went  around  different  places  in  order  to  avoid  the 
negro  quarters.  We  took  bypaths,  and  went  up  places  that  were  almost 
impossible  for  a  horse,  let  alone  for  a  man.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  been  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  locality. 

Q.  Where  was  this  tree? — A.  In  the  open  field. 

Q.  On  what  plantation,  or  what  place? — A.  I  am  not  positive,  bnti 
think  it  was  on  Mr.  Flower's  place.  I  heard  two  places  named.  Some 
said  the  Carter  place,  and  others  said  the  Flower  place,  but  I  don't  really 
know. 

Q.  Carter  lived  on  the  Flower  place,  didn't  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that. 

Q.  Wa«  not  that  a  fact?— A.  Some  one  heard  a  dog  barking  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  some  one  said  that  was  Gilbert  Garter's  dog 
barkiDg  now. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  Flower  place! — A.  No,  sir;  T  cannot  say  that,  be- 
cause when  we  hitched  oar  horses  there  was  a  road  leading  along. 

Q.  You  had  stopped  and  hitched  yonr  horses? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carter's  place  was  not  then  far  from  that  place  you  heard  the  dog 
barking t — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  1  could  hear 
the  dog  barking.  It  was  not  near  Mr.  Charles  Barrow's  place;  that  is 
the  only  thing  I  know.  In  fact,  as  I  stated  to  persons  afterwards,  if  I 
knew  there  was  a  one-thousanddollar  bill  lying  on  the  fence  for  me  to 
go  and  get  it,  I  should  never  find  my  way  to  that  fence  again. 

Q.  Alter  hitching  your  horses  and  discovering  there  was  no  negro 
in  sight  at  all,  you  commenced  to  return  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  far  did  you  go  together;  when  was  the  first  separation! — 
A.  The  separation  was  where  we  hitched  our  horses. 

Q.  You  went  to  Fort's  placet — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  staid  there  all  night t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  following  the  same 
path  that  we  went. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  when  you  got  to  Fort's  placet — A.  I  do  not 
know  all  the  party  even  that  went  out,  but  I  know  this  much,  as  near 
18  I  can  get  to  it,  there  were  several.  All  of  the  party  that  joined 
Professor  Barrow  and  myself  up  to  the  Woodville  road  returned  with 
kirn,  and  all  of  the  party  that  joined  us  near  Mr.  Fort's  place  across  the 
road,  which  made  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  or  twenty -three  members, 
maybe.  We  all  returned  together,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  who 
took  this  road  that  led  up  in  an  opposite  direction  from  this  Gilbert 
Carter's  house,  because  it  was  down  there  that  we  hiched  our  horses. 
These  persons  started  off  when  we  did.  When  we  did,  the  whole  party 
vent  up  in  his  direction.  This  place  here  was  where  they  said  they 
beard  Gilbert  Carter's  dog  barking.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been 
seven  or  eight  that  did  not  accompany  me  back. 

Q.  You  staid  at  Fort's  place  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  night. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  any  of  them  after  you  went  into  Mr.  Fort's 
house  t — A.  Except  the  four  or  five  gentlemen  that  stopped  at  Mr.  Fort's 
for  a  few  minutes  for  a  little  refreshment  and  then  went  on  down  the 
main  road. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  Charles  Barrow,  Mr.  Matthews,  the  two 
Mr.  Butlers,  and  two  or  three  others ;  I  think  Capt.  John  Barrow  and 
one  or  two  others.  I  cannot  recall  all  their  names,  because  it  has  been 
a  long  while  ago.  Five  or  six  of  us  went  in  there  and  had  a  little  toddy ; 
they  went  on  and  I  remained  with  Mr.  Fort  that  night. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  at  all  after  that  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  none 
whatever. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  went  or  what  they  did  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Foit's  place  to  the  Flower  place,  on  which  this 
tree  was  T — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  direct  road  or  the  distance.  I 
know  it  must  have  been  four  or  five  miles,  the  direction  we  took,  at 
least. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  something  about  some  written  evidence  that  they 
expected  to  find.  They  did  not  find  anything  that  night  at  all  f — ^A. 
There  was  not  a  person  to  be  seen. 

Q.  Nor  any  evidence  of  any  person  having  been  there t — A.  No,  sir; 
Dot  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Where  is  Ben  Clarke  t 

The  Witness.  Where  is  het 

Senator  Wableigh.  Yes. 
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The  Witness.  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea.  I  have  not  been  there 
for  three  months  and  a  half  or  four. 

Q.  Did  not  Clarke  state  that  Garter  was  president  of  the  dab  ?— A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Not  captain  ! — A.  Captain. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  president  of  the  clubf — ^A.  No,  sir;  captain  of  the 
dab,  and  Vessels  lieutenant  of  the  dub. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  that  Carter  was  president  of  the  dab,  and 
a  certain  other  person  was  writer  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Using  those  terms  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  that  Carter  was  the 
captain  of  the  club  and  the  organizer  of  the  club,  and  Vessels  was  the 
lieutenant.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  had  not  had  any  organization, 
because  they  had  not  had  a  writer,  but  they  were  going  to  have  one  that 
night,  and  were  to  write  their  proceedings  by  the  light  of  a  torch. 

Q.  Out  in  the  open  air  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  under  this  tree. 

Q.  And  these  men  who  joined  you  were  white  men,  armed  and 
mounted  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  negro  mounted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  on  foot.  He  had, 
I  imagine,  only  about  a  mile  to  walk  at  the  time  he  joined  us. 

Q.  In  whose  company  was  he  when  he  joined  you  ! — ^A.  He  came  with 
six  or  eight  men.  I  did  not  know  but  two  of  them,  Charles  Barrow  and 
Mr.  Pliant. 

Q.  Charles  Barrow  brought  him  to  your  company? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
that.    He  came  with  him. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  knew  nothing  of  these  men  after  they  left  Port's 
place  t — ^A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  you  could  certify  that 
at  least  twenty  of  them  were  not  at  the  murder,  and  knew  nothing  ahoat 
the  murder  of  Carter  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that.  If  I  did,  it  wis 
a  mistake.  I  say  there  were  at  least  twenty-one  or  twenty- three  of 
these  men  who  returned  with  me,  and  my  firm  belief  is  that  every  one 
of  them  went  home. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  whether  they  went  home  or  not,  but  they 
left  you  f — A.  No,  sir.  Nothing  whatever  except  that  they  were  so  for 
off,  that  I  imagined  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  gone  back  again 
on  the  horses  they  had. 

Q.  Were  there  not  points  in  the  Woodville  road  that  were  nearer  to 
the  Flower  place  than  Fort's  was  I — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  geography  of  that  country. 

Q.  Then  in  passing  along  the  Woodville  road,  these  men  may  have 
gone  nearer  to  the  Flower  place  than  you  were  at  Fort's  place  as  far  as 
you  know  t — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  may  have  been  so! — A.  It  may  not  have  been  so. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  may  have  been  so  f — A.  It  may  not  have 
been  so. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  it  may  have  been  sot — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Answer  that  question  ♦'yes"  or  **no''? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  tell  you  to  answer  that  question  "yes"  or  "no"! — A.  I  really  do 
not  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  these  parties  who  left  Fort/s  place 
when  you  stopped  there  to  go  along  the  Woodville  road  may  not  hare 
been  at  a  nearer  point  on  the  Woodville  road  afterward  than  tbey  were 
when  they  left  you  at  Fort's  place  for  all  you  know  of  that  place  f— A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  may  have  done  so  or  not  f 

The  Witness.  I  appeal  to  the  committee  whether  my  answer  is  lot 
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BofBcient,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  locality  where  I  was,  or 
aDjthiog  else. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  any  knowledge  of  it,  may  it  not  have  been  sot — 
A,  It  may  have  and  it  may  not  have  been  so. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  it  may  have  been  sot — A.  It  may  have  been  so 
and  it  may  not  have  been  so.    That  is  my  answer. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  this  is  an  improper  mode  of  examination. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  submit  the  question  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  The  witness  certainly  ought  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.   It  is  a  simple  one. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  already  said  that  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  so. 

The  Witness.  I  have  stated  that  it  may  or  may  not. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  did  not  answer  that  way,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  My  answer  was  that  it  may  have  and  it  may  not  have 
been  so. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  have  answered  the  question  5  you  have 
not  refused  to  answer  the  question,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Witness.  Ko;  I  have  answered  the  question^  but  I  refuse  to 
answer  it  as  Senator  McMillan  wants  me  to. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  Dr.  McCrindle  in  connection  with  the  coro- 
ner's inquest.  Is  Dr.  McCrindle  a  democrat  t — A.  I  think  he  is.  He 
was  acting  post-surgeon  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  he  was  acting  as.  I  ask  you  whether  he  was 
a  democrat  or  not.    Was  Court  laudt  Smith  of  your  party  that  night  t 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  it  is  well  enough  that  some  rules  and 
regulations  should  govern  this  examination.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
say  he  was  a  democrat  he  believed,  and  that  he  was  post-surgeon, 
does  not  call  for  any  particular  rebuke. 

The  Witness.  1  thank  you,  Senator  McDonald,  for  helping  roe. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  the  Senator's  mode  of  examination  has 
been 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  witness  has  been  a 
proper  subject  for  criticism.    My  remark  to  him  was  no  rebuke. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  your  mode  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
ness has  become  a  subject  of  criticism. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  myself  that  the  witness,  when  he  was 
asked  whether  it  may  have  been  so,  might  just  as  well  have  answered. 

The  Witness.  The  reason  why  I  adhered  to  my  answer  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  was  put.  If  the  gentleman  had  confined 
himself  to  asking  the  question  in  a  proper  way,  and  not  shown  the  ex- 
hibition of  feeling  that  he  did,  I  should  have  answered  just  as  he  wanted 
me  to,  because  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  may  have  been  or  may  not 
bave  been. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  The  first  time  the  Senator  asked  you  in  a  very 
civil  manner. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  having  questions  propounded 
to  me,  the  person  pounding  his  pencil  on  the  table  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  McMillan.  That  was  after  two  or  three  refusals  on  your 
part  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  have  stated  I  never  was  over  that  country  before  in 
my  life. 

Senator  McDonald.  Not  knowing  the  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  in- 
tist  that  the  witness  could  not  know  whether  it  ran  nearer,  or  brought 
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these  parties  nearer  to  the  Flower  place,  or  farther  from  it  I  mi^lit 
be  asked  the  qaestion,  and  I  would  have  to  give  the  same  answer. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  witness  could  have  said  it  might,  jost  as 
well  as  he  could  have  said  it  might  not. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  had  stated  a  fact  which  showed  he  conld  not 
tell,  if  his  first  statement  was  correct.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  tell 
whether  it  would  bring  them  nearer  to  the  place  or  farther  away. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  said  it  might  not.  He  conld  have  answered 
the  other  way  just  as  well. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  by  the  time  that  point  was  reached  tbere 
was  that  in  the  tone  of  the  Senator  which  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  tbe 
witness. 

Senator  McMillan.  There  was  no  disagreement  between  tbe  ^I'itness 
and  myself  until  he  refused  to  answer  the  question,  because  I  bad  been 
in  a  perfectly  good  humor  until  he  displayed  a  willingness  to  answer  in 
one  particular  way  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  theory  that  I  was  pre- 
senting. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Was  Courtland  Smith  of  your  party  when  yon  went  ont  to  that 
tree? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Courtland  Smith! — A.  I  do  by  sight;  I  Dever  met 
him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  joined  the  party  at  any  tioae  dnrin^^ 
the  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  Did  you  know  Thomas  West? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  of  your  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  him  that  night? — A.  I  left  him,  I  think — ^I 
think  he  was  one  of  the  number  that  I  left  at  the  place  where  we  hitched 
the  horses. 

Q.  One  of  that  number  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was ;  I  am  not  posi- 
tive. 


TESTIMONY  OF  D.  P.  BLANCHARD. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17,  1877. 
D.  P.  Blanghabb  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Judge  Campbell  : 

Question.  This  is  a  tabulation  of  registration  and  election  in   1868 
down  to  187G,  is  it  not? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  compiled  it  ? — A.  It  was  compiled  from  a  memorandam  of 
my  own  taken  from  the  authorities  noted  at  the  bottom. 

Q.  But  those  authorities  of  what  nature? — A.  They  are  the  ofiScial 
record. 

Q.  And  this  compilation  is  a  true  and  correct  one  from  those  sonrces? — 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  unless  there  may  be  typographical  errors. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  this  copy  carefully  and  corrected  such  as  yoa 
found? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Campbell.  I  offer  this  table  in  evidence. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  state  this  is  a  compilation  from  the  official  records  ? — A.  YeSy 
sir. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  those  records  ? — A.  Not  with 
making  the  records. 
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Id  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  records  f — A.  The  records 
Bd,  contained  at  the  bottom — the  aathorities  are  cited  there. 
I ve  stated  the  sources  of  information  from  which  these  figures 
-A.  Yes,  sir;  simply  matters  of  records,  that  is  all. 
tiey  are  your  compilations  from  those  sources  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

is  the  tabulated  statement  referred  to.] 


TESTIMONY  OF  JEFFERSON  CARTER. 

5     ,     i  New  Orleans,  January  17, 1877, 

^     ;    ^   [)N  Garter,  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows: 
enator  McDonald  : 
Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Laurel  Hill. 
I,  at  parish! — A.  Fourth  ward. 

tat  parish  ! — A.  West  Feliciana.    # 
Du  vote  in  that  parish  in  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  did  you  vote! — ^A.  At  the  Laurel  Hill  poll, 
was  the  precinct  called — the  Laurel  Hill  precinct! — A.  Yes, 


-A.  I 


<   ong  had  yon  lived  in  that  ward  and  in  that  parish  !- 
i;!  iving  there  about  thirty  years. 
u   what  political  party  did  you  act  last  year,  and  for  what  party 
1!    e  ! — A,  I  voted  with  the  democratic  party. 

on  act  with  the  democratic  party  through  the  canvass  ! — A. 


1    '' 


^  m  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a 
the  Laurel  Hill  club. 

was  president  of  that  club  ! — ^A.  Mr.  Bnrrns  McGhee. 
I  number  of  members  did  it  have! — A.  They  had  about  one 
id  fifty. 

I  number  of  those  were  colored  men  ! — A.  The  largest  num- 
»lored  men. 

f  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  how  many  would  you  say  were 
le  hundred  or  more  !-^A.  Yes,  sir. 
often  did  the  club  hold  its  meetings  ! — A.  Once  a  month, 
often  did  you  attend  the  club-meetings  ! — A.  I  attended  them 

there  a  general  and  full  attendance  of  m^embers ! — A.  Yes, 

J  part  did  the  colored  men  take  in  the  meetings — in  the  pro- 
^the  meetings  ! — A.  They  took  a  very  good  part  in  it. 

m  had  been  your  politics  before  that !   To  what  party  had  you 

■efore  that! — ^A.  To  the  democratic  party. 

■had  always  been  a  democrat! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

von  talk  freely  with  the  colored  men,  members  of  the  club  ! — 

Kr. 

■  any  intimidation  used,  or  threats  of  violence  made,  or  any 

■  depriving  them  of  their  situations,  discharging  them  from 
■,  or  anything  of  that  kind— anything  of  that  kind  done  to 
Ku  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — ^A.  I  know  of  none, 
■threat  that  if  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  they 
■re  the  parish  ! — ^A.  None  that  I  heard  of.  j 
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Q.  And  those  that  did  must  go  to  the  polls  with  their  carpet-bags 
prepared  to  go  away ;  did  you  hear  anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Of  these  members  of  the  democratic  club  that  yon  speak  of,  col- 
ored men,  how  many  of  them  voted  at  the  fourth  ward  on  the  day  of  tlie 
election  t 

The  Witness.  On  the  day  of  the  election  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes;  how  many  voted  there f 

The  Witness.  Members  of  the  club  I 

Senator  McDoNALP.  Yes;  of  your  club — colored  men! — A.  I  think 
there  were  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  some  odd  ;  I  for- 
get exactly  how  many  there  were. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  as  to  peace,  quiet,  and  good 
order  f — A.  It  was  the  quietest  election  I  ever  saw  held  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  unfair! — A.  Not  a  thing  I  could  see. 

Q.  Or  any  attempt  to  intimidate  at  the  election  ? — A.  None  that  I 
could  see. 

Q.  What  threats  were  made  to  the  colored  men  at  your  club-meetings 
as  to  their  right  to  vote^os  they  pleased,  if  any  f — A.  There  were  no 
threats  made  at  all,  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  the  speeches  made  to  them,  or  made  by  colored  men,  were  there 
colored  men  who  spoke  in  the  clubs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  threats,  if  any,  were  made  against  them  if  they  did  not  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  Y — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  of  threats  made  at  all  against 
them. 

Q^  Had  many  of  them  voted  the  republican  ticket  before  T — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  those  who  had  voted  the  republican  ticket  before,  what  io- 
ducements  did  you  hear  them  speak  of  as  causing  them  to  vote  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket? — A.  Well,  the  feeling  among  them,  the  colored  people— 
they  say  they  never  got  their  rights ;  their  schooling  of  their  childreo ; 
and  that  they  would  not  be  fooled  with  any  longer ;  and  that  was  ny 
general  opinion. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  that  ward  f — A.  There  was  one 
school  in  that  ward  to  my  knowing. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  were  two. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  question.  Do  yon  know  a  colored  man  by  tbe 
name  of  Watson! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name,  do  you  remember?  He  had  a  store  op 
there  some  place. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Joseph  Watson,  I  believe. 

Q.  Had  he  kept  school  in  the  neighborhood  where  you  lived  ?*A. 
He  had. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  in  that  neighborhood  for  morality  ?— A. 
Well,  sir,  the  people  have  a  great  deal  of  fault  to  find  with  him ;  tbit 
he  was  too  fond  of  the  girls,  for  one  thing. 

Q.  In  what  way  fond  of  them  ? — A.  He  took  too  much  liberties  with 
them. 

Q.  Was  he  accused  of  taking  liberties  with  the  school-children  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  what  to  do  with  them  ? — A.  That  is  the  fault  they  bad 
against  him,  taking  too  much  liberties  with  them.  Their  parents  didot 
like  it. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  to  be  a  preacher? — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  What  standing  was  he  as  to  his  morals  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  knot 
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anytbiDg  aboat  Ms  morals  mncb,  bat  people  had  bard  feelings  against 
him.    That  is  all  I  can  say  about  bim. 

By  Senator  WADLBian : 

Q.  I  snppose  yon  know  nothing  of  this  yonrself  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
nothing  abont  it. 

Q.  All  you  kno^  about  it  is  the  gossip  you  have  heard  ! — A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  teach  a  public  school,  or  was  it  a  private  school  of  his 
own  f — A.  He  tanght  a  public  school. 

Q.  Was  he  paid  out  of  the  public  taxes! — A.  At  the  time  he  was 
there. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that;  when  he  taught  at  Laurel  Hill? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  thought  he  was  paid  by  the  government.  I  believed  that  he  was 
paid  by  the  government.  He  said  that  he  was  paid  by  the  government. 
I  know  that  the  parish  did  not  pay  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that ! — ^A.  He  teached  my  children  and  I  never 
paid  him. 

Q.  Did  you  send  scholars  to  him  f — A.  I  did.  • 

Q.  All  the  time  he  was  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  be- 
long to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Always! — ^A.  I  think  at  the  last  election  I  voted  the  republican 
ticket,  but  I  was  a  democrat  in  opinion  always.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator, to  talk  to  you.  You  are  the  gentleman  I  want  to  talk  to,  so  that 
joucan  understand  me.  What  I  say  before  you  is  the  truth,  and  nothing 
else.  I  would  not  break  my  vow  here  for  my  head.  There  is  a  God,  and 
I  know  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  voted  the  republican  ticket! — 
A.  I  have  at  one  time ;  that  was  at  the  election  before  this. 

Q.  In  1874  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  1872  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'    Q.  How  did  you  vote  then  f — A.  I  voted  for  the  democrats. 

Q.  For  what  candidate  ! — A.  For  Grant. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  vote  in  1870  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  voted  at  every  election 
ever  since  I  have  been  free. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  vote  in  18707 — ^A.  I  voted  for  Grant  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Q.  In  1870  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  six  years  ago  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  vote  in  1868  !— A.  Four  years  ago  I  voted  the  repub- 
Itean  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  1868  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  vote  then?— -A.  I  voted  for  the  democrats  then. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  Grant  then! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  elected 
whether  I  voted  for  him  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  at  the  last  election  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — ^A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  For  Tilden. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live;  on  what  plantation  ! — A.  On  my  own  place. 

Q.  Yon  own  your  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  it  is! — A,  That  is  about  three  miles  from  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Was  Laurel  Hill  a  place  where  a  lot  of  negroes  were  killed  !— A. 
No,  sir ;  it  was  not  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Where  was  it!— A,  It  was  on  the  line  of  the  city. 
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Q.  Was  it  near  Laurel  Hill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  aboat  four  or  five  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  you  was  it  these  thirty-five  or  forty  colored  people 
were  killed! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Laurel  Hill  massacre  take  place ;  bow  far  from 
where  you  live  on  the  line  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  where  that  Dutchman  was  killed. 

Q.  Were  a  lot  of  colored  people  killed  up  there  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  a  lot  of  colored  people.  There  were  two  men 
hung  there  on  the  line  about  killing  that  man  Armstead. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  some  thirty  or  forty  colored  people  being  killed 
up  there  within  the  last  two  or  three  or  four  years? — A.  ^o,  sir;  1  do 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it  in  Mississippi,  near  by  Laarel 
Hill  ?— -A.  I  did  not  hear  about  the  riot — killing  that  man.  There 
were  some  people  killed  up  in  Mississippi,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  anything  about  it! — A.  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  intend  to  vote  at  the  last  election  just  the  same  kind  of  a 
ticket  as  you  voted  before ! — A.  I  did ;  I  was  very  sorry  I  ever  voted 
for  the  other  party. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  did  vote  for  the  other  party  but  once!— A  I 
never  did. 

Q.  And  that  was  two  years  ago  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  whom  did  you  vote  two  years  ago! — A.  I  voted  the  repab- 
lican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  candidate  was  two  years  ago,  1874  !— 
A.  I  voted  for  Grant. 

Q.  But  yon  voted  for  Grant  in  1872,  didn't  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  bnt 
you  know  I  voted  for  him  twice.    He  has  had  his  seat  eight  years. 

Q.  You  voted  for  him  in  1872  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  him  in  1868  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  vote  for  any  other  candidate  except  Grant ! — A.  No 
more  than  the  officers. 

Q.  Then  you  never  voted  for  anybody  except  Grant  until  yon  voted 
at  this  last  election ;  you  have  always  been  a  democrat ! — A.  That  is 
my  opinion. 

Q.  And  always  voted  that  way  but  once  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  anybody  talk  to  you  before  that  election  about  political  mat- 
ters ;  did  you  go  to  any  meetings  ! 

The  Witness.  When  ! 

Q.  Before  this  last  election. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  goes  much  to  any 
meetings.  Sometimes  I  go  around  to  the  meetings,  but  I  always  takes 
my  opinion,  and  votes  with  the  party  that  does  me  the  most  good. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  on  election-day  ! — A.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  near  about  snudown. 

Q.  Did  anybody  keep  a  book  there,  so  that  they  would  know  how  the 
voters  voted! — A.  I  saw  them  keeping  books;  I  did  not  know  whal 
they  were  doing.    I  was  outside  ;  I  did  not  go  inside  of  the  office. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  outside  who  kept  the  book  ! — ^A.  JN^ot  as  I 
saw. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  spotting  folks  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  all  the  time  ! — A.  I  was  just  there  amoof 
the  people  enjoying  myself. 

Q.  Enjoying  yourself  how  ! — A.  Talking  with  them. 

Q«  There  was  not  much  talking  of  politics  that  day  t — ^A.  All  f^ 
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meny;  both  parties  were  very  merry.    They  were  jast  talking  there 
together. 

Q.  All  you  know  abont  this  intimidation  is  that  you  never  saw  any- 
thiDg  of  it  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  paw  any  of  it. 

Q.  You  live  on  your  own  place  j  you  do  not  live  in  any  quarters  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  nearest  neighbor  from  you  f — A.  He  is  about  a 
mUe.  My  neighbors  are  close  enough  for  me  to  go  and  see  them  any 
time  I  want  to  go  and  see  them  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  Your  neighbors  knew  always  that  you  were  a  democrat,  and  how 
joa  had  always  voted! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  they  did. 

Q.  And  you  live  on  the  big  road? — A.  I  live  about  200  yards  off  from 
the  big  road. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  never  heard  anything  about  these  bulldozers  up 
there,  did  you  ? — A.  I  heard  about  them ;  never  seen  none. 

Q.  They  did  not  trouble  you  any  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  own ! — A.  One  hundred  acres. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  all  you  know  about  this  intimidation  in  any  way  is 
that  nobody  troubled  you! — A.  Nobody  troubled  me.  Nobody  ever 
came  to  my  house,  and  never  came  to  my  neighbor's  house. 

Q.  How  did  your  neighbors  vote! — A.  A  great  many  of  them  around 
there  voted  as  I  voted.  Sometimes  they  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
There  were  about  twenty  who  belonged  to  our  club. 

Q.  About  twenty  of  what! — A.  Members  who  belonged  to  our  club. 
They  voted  the  republican  ticket  and  there  was  nothing  said  to  them ; 
no  threatenings  made  that  I  could  hear  of  afterward. 

Q.  How  happened  they  to  ! — A.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  cared. 

Q.  Where  did  they  vote  ! — A.  At  Laurel  Hill  there  with  mo. 

Q-  How  do  you  know  they  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  They 
said  so. 

Q.  Who  said  so! — A.  They  said  so  themselves.  It  was  not  objected 
to,  because  those  at  the  polls  must  have  known  how  they  voted. 

Q.  1  sappose  all  you  know  about  the  intimidation  is  that  they  never 
troubled  you  any  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  intimidation. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any,  did  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  people 
say  there  had  been  intimidation,  but  I  never  see  any. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  so  ! — A.  I  heard  a  great  many  colored  peo- 
ple say  so  since  I  have  been  down  here,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  talk  about  it  up  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  heard  anybody  talk  about  it  up  there.  I  have  heard  more  down 
here. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  lot  of  Laurel  Hill  colored  people  who  came  down 
here !  You  say  you  have  seen  them  down  here. — A.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Morgan  down  here,  and  a  good  many  others. 

Q.  Who  is  your  nearest  white  neighbor! 

The  Witness.  My  nearest  white  neighbor  ! 

Senator  Wadleioh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  Mr.  Jesse  Simms  and  Mr.  Howell  all  live  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  me ;  and  Mr.  Burris  McGhee,  he  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Yon  hear  more  of  intimidation  down  here  than  you  did  up  at 
Laurel  Hill !— A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  bear  of  any  up  there  in  the  ward? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  heard  of  any  up  there. 

Q.  Kone  of  your  neighbors  were  disturbed  for  voting  the  republican 
ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  no  way  interfered  with  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  slave  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Up  until  what  time  ! — A.  Up  until  the  emancipation. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  say  you  own  ! — A.  One  hundred  acres. 

Q.  How  far  was  Aaronson's  store  from  Laurel  Hill ! — A.  I  reckon  five 
miles,  and  maybe  more.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  was  down  near  the  Mississippi  line,  was  it  not? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  five  miles  away  from  where  you  were  living? — A.  Where 
he  was  killed  must  have  been  about  two  miles  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
me.    I  live  up  about  three  miles  above  Laurel  Hill,  up  above  the  line. 

Q.  He  lived  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  where  you  lived  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  doubt  in  that  country  as  to  who  killed  him; 
whether  he  was  killed  by  white  or  colored  people  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that.  The  witness's  famil- 
iarity with  current  events  is  not  such  as  to  call  for  a  statement  of  that 
kind  from  him. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  lived  within  two  miles  of  the  place. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Weber  stated  his  o[)inion  at  long  range. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  says  he  don't  know  anything  about  the  kiD- 
ing  of  the  man. 

The  Witness.  I  see  the  man  that  they  hung. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  up  there  until  he  was  hoDg. 
I  do  not  know  who  hung  him,  but  he  was  hung  to  a  tree,  and  I  was  up 
there  and  helped  to  take  him  down. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  be  there  ? — A.  Because  his  former  master, 
who  used  to  own  him,  on  Sunday  morning  asked  me  to  take  him  down, 
and  I  took  him  to  his  place  and  buried  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  hung  for  ? — A.  He  was  hung  for  killing 
Aaronson. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  time  when  this  riot  occurred  up  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, somewhere  where  these  colored  people  were  killed,  so  hmd? 
of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  That  was  in  Missis- 
sippi.   I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  colored  people. 

Q.  This  was  a  colored  man  yon  found  hung  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  hung  by  the  mob,  did  you  understand,  or  didn't  yon  noder- 
stand  anything  about  it  ? — A.  I  didn't  understand  who  hung  him,  or 
anything  at  all  about  it,  more  than  they  said  he  was  hung  for  killing 
that  man. 

Senator  McDonald.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was,  the  man  that 
was  hung  ? 

A.  Ben  King.    I  did  not  see  the  one  named  Gaines. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  Gaines  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Gaines  killed  there  ? — A.  He  was  not  killed  there  where  Ben 
was. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  17, 1877. 

OEORaE  Washington  swora  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qoestion..  Where  do  you  live  f — ^Answer.  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ! — ^A.  Seventh  ward, 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Saint  FranoisviNe? — A.  Seventeen  miles. 

Q.  In  what  direction ;  up  toward  the  Mississippi  line  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  live  about  five  miles  from  Tunica. 

Q.  Where  was  your  place  of  voting! — ^A.  Tunica. 

Q.  Does  that  lie  on  the  river,  Tunica! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ! — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  With  what  political,party  had  you  acted  before  that  time  ! — ^A.  I 
voted  once  when  Mr.  Newsham  was  elected.    I  only  voted  twice. 

Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Newsham. 

Q.  Was  he  running  as  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  your  ward  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  it ! — ^A.  Mr.  Burris  McGbee.  In  my 
ward  I  was  president  of  the  club  myself. 

'  Q.  Where  did  you  have  your  place  of  meeting  ! — ^A.  On  the  Trudeaa 
plantation,  which  belonged  to  Thomas  Henry  Row. 

Q.  How  many  memt^rs  were  in  your  club ! — A.  I  was  taken  sick. 
When  I  was  taken  sick  I  had  on  my  list  sixty  heads,  and  I  was  taken 
sick  and  the  list  was  made  down  there,  and  Mr.  Brandon  brought  it  to 
town,  and  I  forget  how  many  I  had  on  it  when  he  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  brought  to  town — at  the  time  the  convention  was 
held  there  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  day. 

Q.  Were  you  at  that  convention! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there,  and  I 
was  sick  there,  too. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  that  convention — ^parish  convention  ! — A. 
Mr.  Burris  McGhee.    He  was  president  of  the  parish  convention. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  parish  convention  !— 
A.  I  enlisted  only.  I  was  sick  when  they  elected  delegates,  and  was 
not  able  to  go. 

Q.  What  number  in  the  convention  were  colored  men  as  delegates  ! — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Many!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  there  were  as  many  as  thirty 
beads. 

Q.  It  was  a  delegate  convention  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  nominate  candidates  for  the  different  offices  in  the  parish  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  of  your  ward  ! — ^A.. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  address  your  people  there — speak  to  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  freely  with  the  colored  people  of  your  ward  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Democrats  and  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  who  joined  your  club,  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  what 
influences  operated  to  cause  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — ^A. 
Well,  what  little  influence  I  could  give  them,  they  seemed  to  place  a  great 
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deal  of  GonfideDce  in,  after  being  with  them  such  a  length  of  time.  I 
believed,  and  I  think  they  did,  that  the  people  were  able  to  make  laws 
themselves  to  support  the  country  without  calling  on  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  were  for  home  rule  t — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  home  people  administering  your  government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  urged  on  your  ocdored  brethren  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did.    That  was  my  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  miule  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  vote 
the  democratic  tid^et,  they  would  be  driven  from  their  places ;  robbed 
of  what  they  possessed  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 
ward. 

Q.  Nothing  to  intimidate  tbem  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  yoor 
ward  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  interrupted  or  interfered  with  in  any  way  I — ^A.  I*o, 
sir.  I  carried  two  handfuls  of  tickets  myself^  one  full  of  the  republican 
tickets  and  th^  other  full  of  the  democrat  tickets. 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Gave  them  out! — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  any  way  they  wanted  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  white  men  there  that  day  make  any  threats 
against  the  colored  people  f — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  That  they  could  not  live  in  the  ward  or  parish  if  they  voted  the 
republican  ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  word  spoken. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  republicims  at  the  polls  there  that  day 
where  you  voted  ! — A.  No,  sir.  If  there  were,  I  did  not  know  it  I  do 
not  think  there  were  any  there. 

Q.  Were  there  not  colored  republicans  there  voting  the  republican 
ticket  freely  and  openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  got  the  majority  by  three, 
I  believe,  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Three  majority  at  the  polls  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  worked  as  hard  for  their  ticket  as  you  did  for  yours  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  did. 

Q.  And  took  as  much  interest  in  trying  to  get  elected  f — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  That  was  a  free  and  fair  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  affidavits  made  in  regard  to  that  either. 

Q.  Were  you  over  the  parish  in  any  other  wards  besides  your  own 
during  the  canvass  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  eighth  ward  sometimes, 
but  mighty  little.    I  had  a  big  family  and  had  to  stay  at  home  and  work. 

Q.  In  your  own  ward  were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
throughout  the  ward  f — ^A.  Only  tolerably.  I  only  moved  there  aboot 
the  20th  or  21st  of  last  January.  I  have  been  living  in  the  eighth 
ward  for  nine  years,  with  Mr.  Major  Towles. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  candidates  on  both  sides  personally  t — A.  Ko, 
«ir :  I  did  not  have  time. 

Q.  You  knew  some  of  the  candidates  personally,  did  you  f-^-A.  Yes, 
«ir;  Mr.  David  Cooper  was  one,  and  a  Mr.  Brook  flart  was  another. 

Q.  Oandidates,  I  am  speaking  of;  the  men  who  were  running  for 
office  f — ^A.  O,  I  beg  your  pardon.  No,  I  did  not  know  anything  aboot 
them. 

Q.  You  knew  Dr.  Byland  f — A.  O,  certainly.  Wait,  let  me  get  my 
mind  right    O,  certainly,  I  did. 

Q.  He  was  running  for  office,  wasn't  hef-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

*Q.  You  knew  him  Y — A.  O,  yes  sir ;  I  knew  Mr.  McGbee  and  several 
•others.  Let  me  see,  and  study  their  names.  I  cannot  think  of  their 
names  all  at  once. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  know  Oapt.  John  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Barrow,  he  was  another }  and  Mr.  Thomas  West — no,  he  was  dead,  I 
believe. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  he  was  killed  before  the  election,  and  Mr. 
John  Barrow  was  pnt  in  his  place. 

A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  knew  several  gentlemen. 

Q.  They  were  men  whom  you  were  willing  to  trust  with  offices  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  you  would  the  other  sidef-^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wasn't  so 
particalar  about  the  other  side,  but  I  knew  these  men.  These  were  men 
I  knew,  and  they  was  the  men  I  placed  confidence  in,  becanse  I  had  to 
live  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  person  who  was  in  the  canvass  taking  part 
in  it  making  any  threats  at  all  against  any  colored  man  about  his  vot- 
ing!—A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meeting  except  this  dab-meeting  f 
You  say  you  were  sick  ;  how  long  were  you  sick  f — ^A.  I  lost  in  my  «ick- 
ness,  fix)m  my  work,  about  eight  weeks  at  one  time. 

Q.  And  how  much  at  another  time  t — ^A.  I  cut  my  knee,  and  I  laid  in 
bed  a  month  with  that  cut  knee. 

Q.  That  made  twelve  weeks  in  all,  didn't  itf— A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I 
was  able  to  walk  about  a  little. 

Q.  Were  you  sick  before  the  election! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  eight  weeks 
before  the  election. 

Q.  Jnst  before  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  eight  weeks  I  suppose  you  were  in  your  honsef — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  outside  f — A.  I  did  not, 
except  some  gentleman  came  along  and  told  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  part  in  it  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  on  election-day  you  distributed  election-tickets  your- 
self f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  majority  was  in  that  ward  !— A.  S^o,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy,  or  about 
that,  the  whole  republican  majority  in  that  ward  t — ^A.  Let  me  see ;  I 
did  know,  bat  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  say ;  I  disremember. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  about  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  BROOKS. 

'Sw^  Orleans,  Jwmary  17, 1877. 

BoBERT  Brooks  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  I  live  up  in  the  eighth  ward, 
West  Feliciana,  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  West  Feliciana  t— A.  Twenty -six 
jcars. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  t — K.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  T— A.  At  the  tenth  ward.  Brick  Ohuroh. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  vote  in  the  eighth  ward  t— -A.  I  thonght  that  was 
the  eighth  ward« 
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Q.  Yoa  say  you  voted  in  the  tenth ;  why  didn't  you  vote  in  the 
eighth  T — ^A.  They  had  no  pollings  in  the  ei^rbth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  poll  was  kept  for  the  eighth  ward  that 
day! — A.  None. 

Q.  None  in  the  ward :  but  do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  poll 
around  anywhere  else^ — down  at  Saint  Francisville,  or  anywhere  elsef— 
A.  O,  yes,  sir;  there  were  polls  open  at  other  places,  and  at  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before,  at  former  elections  f— A.  I 
never  did  vote  any  other  all  my  life. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  club  in  your  ward — ^in  the  eighth  ward  ?~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  that  club  I — A.  I  suppose  aboat 
seventy-five. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  f — A.  Most  of  them  were  colored  men. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  itt — ^A.  Mr.  Charles  Percy. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  colored  members  of  that  club  belonged  to  the  re- 
publican party  before  that  time  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  f — A.  Not  often. 

Q.  You  did  attend  them  sometimes  Y — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tialk  with  any  of  the  colored  men  who  had  been  re- 
publicans ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  why  they  had  joined  the  club,  and  then  gone  and  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  reason  did  they  give  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket 
the  last  time! — A.  They  said  that  they  had  tried  the  other  ticket  for 
several  years,  ever  since  they  had  been  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  other 
party  had  promised  them  schools  for  their  children,  and  they  had  given 
them  none  in  our  ward,  only  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  they  woold 
be  shut  up.  I  think  that  occurred  for  about  two  years.  The  first  year 
the  government  would  give  it  to  us  for  two  months,  and  the  next  two 
months  they  made  us  pay  for  it  ourselves.  It  commenced  in  1874.  We 
paid  the  two  months'  schooling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  white  man  or  democrat  make  any  threats 
against  any  colored  man  for  being  a  republican  or  voting  the  republican 
ticket  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  white  men  there  after  they  joined  the  club, 
they  told  them  that  if  they  had  done  anything  that  they  were  sorry  for, 
to  go  before  the  election  and  take  their  names  off,  and  vote  the  ticker 
that  they  wanted  to  vote,  and  nobody  would  hurt  them  if  they  voted 
the  ticket  they  wanted  to  vote,  no  matter  what  ticket  it  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  stated  that  if  they  had  done  anything  that 
they  were  sorry  for,  that  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
names  off  whenever  they  pleased,  and  vote  any  ticket  that  they  saw 
proper! — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  it  was  further  stated  that  if  they  felt  there 
would  be  any  trouble  in  their  doing  so,  that  they  would  go  with  them 
to  the  polls,  and  would  see  that  they  were  not  hurt  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  in  your  wfurd  who  voted  the  republican  ticket! 
—A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Only  one  that  voted  at  that  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  go  down  to  Saint  Francisville  to  vote!— A.  Jfo, 
sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  election  down  there. 

Q.  Up  there  in  the  ward  only  one  man  voted  the  republican  ticket!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  man  named  Jesse  Dunbar. 

Q.  Is  he  well  known  there  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  he  been,  ia  any  way  interfered  with,  or  waited  on,  or  threat- 
ened ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Conld  yoQ  have  voted  the  repablican  ticket  if  yon  had  had  a  mind 
to !— A.  Of  coarse  I  conld. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not ! — A.  I  never  had  voted  it,  and  I 
dido^t  care  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Watson  f — A.  I  know 
bim  when  I  see  him.    That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reputation  he  bears  in  the  community  where 
he  lives  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  tenth  ward  where  you  voted,  at  the  Brick  Church,  jast 
state  how  the  election  was  conducted  that  day,  as  to  peace,  good  order, 
and  fairness. — A.  It  was  perfectly  quiet ;  I  was  there  from  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  compel  a  man  to  vote  against  his 
will!— A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  colored  man  there  who  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  with  tears  in  his  eyes! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Those  that  you  saw  voting  the  democratic  ticket  there,  did  they 
vote  it  willingly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  their  free  will  and  accord  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  vote;  what  year! — ^A,  I  do  not  know  what 
year.    I  have  only  been  allowed  to  vote  about  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  1868! — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  no  educa- 
tion at  all.  I  do  not  remember  the  year,  but  ever  siflce  I  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  two  years  ago  this  last  fall  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  then  f — ^A.  At  the  Brick  Ghurch,  in  the  tenth 
ward. 

Q.  Voted  just  where  you  did  this  time.  There  was  not  any  poll  in  the 
eighth  waird  two  years  ago  f — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  whom  you  voted  at  that  timet — A.  Let  me  see 
who  that  was.  No,  I  do  not  remember,  but  there  was  some  democratic 
man  ran  for  President.    1  voted  for  him,  whoever  he  was. 

Q.  Two  years  ago  this  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  you  voted  for  a  democratic  President  f — 
A.  I  am  certain  of  that.    I  do  not  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  two  years  ago  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  two 
years  ago  or  three.  This  presidential  election  I  think  only  comes  around 
once  in  lour  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  around  two  years 
beforehand  or  a  year  afterward.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  candidates  were! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  candidates  that  you  ever  voted  for  before 
this  last  time! — A.  Yes,  sir 5  I  voted  for  Seymour  and  Blair  once. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  That  was  about  ten  years  ago.  It  has  been 
a  long  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  then  ? — A.  Tenth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  slave  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  a  slave! — A.  I  lived  in  Louis- 
iana for  a  long  time. . 

Q.  Where  jou  do  now!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  there  in  1851 — 19th  of 
January,  1851. 

Q.  On  whose  place  do  you  live  now  ! — A.  John  T.  Towles.        ^  I 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  same  place  you  lived  on  when  yon  were  a  daveY 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  his  slave  T — A.  I  must  have  been.  He  bought  me 
twenty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  whether  you  were  a  slave  or  not  t — A.  He 
bought  me.    I  must  have  been  a  slave.    I  served  him  very  well. 

Q.  No  doubt  of  that.  You  served  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  regard  to 
voting,  as  you  did  in  regard  to  everything  elset — A.  No,  sir;  I  served 
myself  in  voting. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  say  anything  about  politics  f — A.  He  talked 
to  somebody  who  is  better  educated  than  me  about  politics. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  bull-dozers  ? — A.  I  heard  about  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  them  7 — A.  That  they  were  bull-doziog 
in  the  country. 

Q.  Any  around  your  country  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  been  on  the  place. 

Q.  Were  they  in  your  ward;  any  bull-dozers  riding  about  thereto 
A.  I  did  not  see  them.    I  heanl  about  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  of  them  t — A.  Not  a  bit 

Q.  Why  t— A.  Because  I  did  not  steal  nobody's  sheep  or  kill  no- 
body's beef. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  were  not  afraid  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  the  reason. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  colored  people  afraid  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  afraid  of  them  among  the  colored  people;  that  is,  if  joq 
know  of  anybody  f — A.  I  know  one  fellow  that  they  call  Ben  Bnker ;  he 
lives  two  miles  from  me.  He  killed  somebody  else's  sheep,  and  they  went 
one  night  and  got  a  hold  of  him. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  Since  the  election,  I  think. 

Q.  And  bull-dozers  have  been  about  some  time  since  the  electioo  ? 
Do  you  know  who  did  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  since  or  before. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  generally  afraid  of  bulldozers !— A.  0, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  not  f — A.  Because  I  see  ^lentj  oi 
them  about  in  the  neighborhood:  they  would  be  at  their  work.  And  I 
heard  plenty  of  men  in  the  neighborhood,  when  they  would  be  passing— 
I  would  see  some  of  them  run,  and  some  I  wouldn't. 

Q.  The  democrats  were  not  afraid  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  aboot 
that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  f — A.  No  honest  man  is  a&md  of  any- 
body; lain't^ 

Q.  You  say  the  democrats  are  honest  men  ? — A.  There  are  honest 
republicans  and  there  are  honest  democrats. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  the  republicans  were  not  a  little  afraid  of  the 
bull-dozers.  Did  you  hear  them  talking  about  the  bull-dozers  t — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anybody  talking  about  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  a  word  said  about  them  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  regard  to  being  aft*aid  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  them  !— A.  I  told  you  they  were  (joing 
around  there  whipping  and  killing  one  another  for  stealing  cows  and 
stealing  sheep. 

Q.  Whose  cows  were  killed  during  the  campaign  t  Do  you  know 
anybody's  cows  that  were  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  know  of  a  colored 
man's  cows  that  were  killed  there. 
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Q.  Wbo  was  that  f — A.  Edmund  Pate.  Some  colored  man  killed  his 
cow,  and  they  bulldozed  him  for  that. 

Q.  Balldozed  who  t — A.  Some  fellow  who  killed  a  cow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wha  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  yoQ  about  itf — A.  Edmund  Pate  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  Who  is  he  T — ^A.  A  man  they  killed  a  cow  from. 

Q.  Did  he  know  who  killed  his  cow  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  be  knew  nothing  about  it  himself? — A.  No,  sir;  only  missed 
the  cow. 

Q.  You  say  you  live  right  there  on  that  place.  How  far  is  that  from 
any  of  the  neighbors  f 

The  Witness.  From  any  of  the  neighbors  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  It  is  two  miles  from  one. 

Q.  it  is  two  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  lived  on  that  place  ?  How  many  colored  men  ? — 
A.  I  think  about  twenty-flve  or  twenty-six. 

Q.  And  did  they  all  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  certain  of  it,  but  I 
think  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  down  and  vote  where  you  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  all 
of  them  went  there  to  vote,  all  at  home ;  but  during  the  time  the  elec- 
tion came  on,  some  of  the  hands  left  home  before  the  election,  and  left 
the  cotton  out,  and  came  down  on  the  sugar-farm,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  they  voted  at. 

Q.  Were  yon  about  the  ward  much  during  the  campaign? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  right  at  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  foreman  there 
at  home — head-man — and  have  always  to  be  at  home  to  attend  to  my 


Q.  You  were  not  away  from  the  plantation  during  the  campaign  ? — 
A.  Not  often.    I  would  be  at  Bayou  Sara  sometimes,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  But  not  to  go  about  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  visiting.  I  always  had 
business  wherever  I  went, 

Q.  And  I  suppose  yon  were  iK>t  talking  about  politics  anywhere  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  no  politician ;  I  have  not  sense  enough. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  man  that  killed  the  sheep,  was  not  he  a  member  of  the  demo- 
cratic club  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a  member  of  no  club  at  all. 

Q.  Not  a  member  of  any  club  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were,  if  he  had  any  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  were.  He  has  not  been  living  on  the  place,  and  when 
he  killed  the  sheep  he  was  not  living  on  the  place ;  he  was  living  on  one 
of  the  neighbors'  places. 

Q.  Yon  say  when  these  bull-dozers,  as  they  are  called,  came  around, 
some  ran  and  some  did  not  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  who  would  not  run  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  who  they 
•  were.    They  are  generally  them  that  is  not  afraid  of  them. 

Q.  Those  that  did  run,  what  are  they  generally? — A.  It  is  the  habit 
of  tbe^e  country  people,  when  they  see  fifteen  or  twenty  men  passing, 
even  if  it  is  just  you  gentlemen  here,  that  has  got  nothing  against  them, 
just  going  about  yonr  business — some  of  them  just  stop  their  work  and 
run,  and  some  of  them  stand  perfectly  still,  like  they  appeared  to  be^ 
seared  to  death  ;  because  I  know. 

Q.  Men  who  are  not  suspected  of  killing  other  people's  sheep  or  cows, 
are  they  afraid  of  bull-dozers  ?— A.  I  don't  know  who  ain't  afraid  of 
them,  but  I  know  I  ain't  afraid  of  none.  ^.g,.^^,  .^  «^OOgle 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DANIEL  CARROLL. 

New  Orleans,  January  17, 1877. 
Daniel  Carroll  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  I  live  up  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish. 

Q.  In  what  ward  f — ^A.  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  at  the  election  f — A.  I  voted  at  Laurel  HilL 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  that  ward! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  a  member  of  a  club  there  at  Laurel  HilL 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  it  t — A.  Burris  McGhee. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  before  that,  if  you  had  voted  any  !— 
A.  [  always  voted  the  radical  ticket  before  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  unite  with  the  club  in  your  ward  T — ^A.  About  a 
year  before  the  election.    I  started  about  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Tou  started  when  it  was  first  started,  the  1st  of  January  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  unite  with  the  democratic  club  there  and  vote 
the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  just  wanted  to  change  my  mind,  like  other 
people  generally  do,  and  I  thought  it  was  for  the  better.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  that  was  my  home.  1 
wanted  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  and  see  that  everybody  else  was  stirred 
up ;  everything  else  of  the  kind.  I  did  not  know  what  the  cause  of  it 
was.    Some  complained  of  different  things ;  politics  and  so  on. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  used ;  any  attempts  to  intimidate  yoa,  or 
in  any  way  to  control  your  vote,  the  exercise  of  your  own  judgment  and 
free  will ! — A.  No,  sir ;  none  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  the  exercise  of  your  own  judgment  and  free  will ! — A  0, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonging  to  your  clubs  had  formerly 
been  republicans  I — A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  As  near  as  I  can 
tell,  the  largest  number  of  the  club,  I  think,  had  been  republicans. 

Q.  At  the  Laurel  Hill  precinct,  were  there  any  colored  men  who  voted 
the  republican  ticket  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  interfere  with  ihem  in  any  way;  try  to  intinidate 
them  f — ^A.  I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  Or  unduly  influence  them  to  vote  another  ticket  t — A.  I  never  seen 
any. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  there  that  day  as  to  peace  and 
order? — A.  It  was  quiet  and  peaceable. 

Q.  Was  it  a  free  and  fair  election  held  there  on  that  day  I — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
that  day  because  of  fear  of  compulsion,  under  threats  of  violence, or* 
anything  of  that  kind! — A.  No,  sir.  The  colored  people  tried  to 
make  a  report  to  that  effect,  but  I  know  some  white  people  who  were 
on  the  place  where  they  lived  told  them  that  nobody  would  disturb 
them. 

Q.  They  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Templet— A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  live  at  Laarel  Hill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kiDd  of  a  man  was  he  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  a  very  uice 
maD,  a  clever  man. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was  a  farmer  like  myself. 

Q.  Cultivated  his  own  land? — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  rented  land  from  Mr. 
Evans. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  mnch  land  he  rented  ? — A.  Not  exactly,  I  do 
not  There  were  two  of  them  who  always  worked  together.  They  were 
both  very  clever  men. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  left  the  ward  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  for  what  reason  t — A.  I  never  could  find  out.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  disturbed  one  night  by  some  means  or  other,  but  I 
never  could  find  out  what  for. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  it  was.  Didn't  you  hear  it  was 
boll-dozers  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  it  was  bull  dozers;  I  heard  it 
vas  armed  men  who  went  there. 

Q.  Went  there  at  night  to  his  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  wardt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  back  since  ? — A.  He  has  moved  back  now. 

Q.  Before  the  election  or  after  the  election  t — A.  After  the  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  voted  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  voted. 

Q.  How  long  after  this  disturbance  at  his  house  at  night  before  he 
moved  away  f — A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  Where  was  he  during  the  two  weeks,  do  you  know  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  at  his  house  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  the  armed  men  were  who  went  to  his  bouse 
at  night  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  know  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  tried  to  be  found  out  in 
the  club  where  I  was  a  member,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  found 
it  oat  or  not 

Q.  You  spoke  about  there  being  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  dis- 
torbance.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fear  among  some  of  the  colored 
people  about  those  things  at  the  time  they  took  place,  and  they  were 
driven  away.  Were  there  not  some  of  them  frightened  about  it! — A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  cannot  really  answer  that  question.  I  did  not  see  any 
of  them  frightened.  He  seemed  to  be  frightened ;  if  he  was  not  he 
would  not  have  left    I  cannot  say  for  the  others. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  republican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  president  of  a  ward  club,  did  you  understand  f — A.  He 
had  some  hand  in  it. 

Q.  He  was  an  active  man  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  taking  an  active  part 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  family  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yon  spoke  about  there  being  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
disturbance  up  there.  Did  this  affair  of  Temple's  make  any  of  this  dis- 
turbance that  you  allude  to  f— A.  I  cannot  really  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  did  t— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  did.  1  think  he 
took  a  part  in  making  a  move  to  Bayou  Sara.  Let  us  see  what  time 
that  was.  Making  a  move  to  Bayou  Sara  at  the  time  they  got  into  some 
dispute  down  there.  Somewhere  about  three  years  ago,  I  think,  this 
year.    It  may  have  sprung  from  that,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  came  down  to  New  Orleans  two  years  ago! — ^A. 
^Ojsir;  he  came  to  Bayou  Sara — well,  there  was  some  fuss  in  Bayou 
Sara,  and  he  started  down  with  some  more  men  to  see  what  was  the 
loatter.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  was  of  the  whole  thing.  I  think 
It  Originated  from  that.  j 
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Q.  That  is  the  reason  the  White  Leaguers  rose  np  there  and  impris- 
oned some  citizens  for  awhile  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  another  disturbance ;  it  was  not  a  disturbance  of  this 
election  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  still,  I  think,  he  must  have  left  before  that 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  citizens  that  they  put  into  jail  at  that 
time  were  put  in  for  crime,  or  put  in  by  the  White  Leaguers  for  other 
reasons? — A.  I  did  not;  I  took  a  very  slow  attention  to  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  they  were  put  there  for  crime  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  your  ward  went  two  years  ago  f — A,  I  think  it 
was  radical  always  since  I  have  been  voting. 

Q.  How  was  it  this  year! — A.  Democratic  this  year. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  republican  msyority  two  years  ago? — A.  Ton 
see  where  you  got  me  again.  Ton  see  it  requires  these  men  who  look 
to  these  offices  to  tell  you  that ;  but  I  am  a  farmer,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion is  over  I  goes  home. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  it  has  always  heen 
the  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  democratic  m^ority  was  this  fall  f — A.  Tes, 
sir :  I  think  it  was  somewhere  about  seventy-flve,  or  more. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  some  republicans  there  were  a  little  afraid  on 
account  of  this  Temple  business,  and  other  business  ? — A.  I  would  not 
dispute  it  at  all,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  caune. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  that  fear  had  something  to  do  with  the  way 
they  voted  when  it  came  election-day  T — A.  Well,  you  see  I  have  to 
equalize  them  myself. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  rest  of  them  were  !  Now  tell  me  frankly  !— 
A.  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  about  it  from  what  you  saw  T — A.  They  may 
have  been.    You  want  me  to  answer  you  *'  yes  "  or  "  no  f 

Q.  No ;  don't  you  think  they  were  l — A.  I  can't  tell  you;  I  think  they 
might  have  been.    They  might  have  been,  but  still  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  f  Don't  you  think  they  were  ?— A  I 
am  afraid  I  might  be  intruding  on  myself  if  I  say  (  did  not  know  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  Now,  J  want  to  ask  you  about  yourself.  About  the  time  Temple 
was  driven  away  in  the  way  he  was,  was  he  hunted  with  blood-hounds f— 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  will  give  you  my  word,  if  that 
is  the  last  word  I  have  to  speak. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  learned  of  these  people  being  driven  away  in  this  way, 
didn't  you  at  any  time  feel  a  little  frightened! — A.  No,  sir;  not  about 
myself  I  did  not 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Temple  was  driven  away  f — A.  It  was,  I  think, 
somewhere  about — I  can't  tell  the  time  of  year,  but  it  was  in  the  spring 
— the  first  of  the  spring. 

Q.  W  as  it  before  or  after  you  joined  the  democratic  club  f— A.  I  bad 
joined  it. 

Q.  He  was  driven  away  after  you  joined  it,  or  before,  which !— A. 
After  I  joined  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  democratic  club  f — ^A.  It  has  been  abont  a 
year  ago.  I  joined  it  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  I  think ;  it  was  sone- 
where  near  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  considerable  disturbance  around  there  about  tbat 
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time  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  people  seemed  to  be  roused — the  white  and  col- 
ored people  both. 

Q.  Were  the  white  people  afraid  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  seen  any  of 
them  afraid.  I  never  seen  any  of  the  colorod  people  afraid.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  oonfusion  with  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  never  saw  any  colored  people  afhiidf — A. 
Tes,  sir ;  for  what  cause,  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell  without  I 
koowed. 

Q.  Were  not  the  colored  people  afraid  on  account  of  things  that  were 
being  done  t — A.  No  doubt  they  were. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  that  tbat  led  a  great  many  of  them  to  think  ' 
tbey  would  be  safer  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f — ^A.  No  doubt, 
bat  I  could  not  really  state. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  not  afraid  on  your  own  account.  Have  you  a 
femily  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  reckon  I  come  from  your  country,  too. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Where  f 

The  Witness.  Washington  City.  [Laughter.]  My  family  came  down 
with  me.    I  live  there. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  was  this  man's  name  who  loft  the  country  some  time  last 
spring  !— A.  Henry  Temple. 

Q.  You  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  trouble  at  Bayou  Sara,  two  years 
ago,  a  difficulty  took  place  between  Kellogg  and  the  military  governor 
here !    That  is  the  timet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  circumstances  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  Henry  Temple  was  charged  with  going  down  to 
Bayou  Sara  with  some  men  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  charged  with  taking  arms  and  carrying  arms  down 
tht^re  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  an  armed  force  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Henry  Temple  at  the  head,  went  down  there  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  his  being  frightened 
oat  of  the  country  f— A.  I  do. 

Qi  Tbat  was  an  impression,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  fear  you  speak  of  apply  to  any  except  those  who  were 
nnderstood  to  be  with  Henry  Temple  in  that  movement  T — A.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  anybody  else  to  go  away. 

Q.  Nobody  else  went  away  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  asked  i£  you  did  not  think  that  the  colored  men 
thought  they  would  be  a  little  safer  if  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 
Was  that  feeling  of  s^ety  on  account  of  their  belief  that  the  democrats 
would  give  them  a  better  government  f — A.  That  was  my  belief. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  ^ety  they  were  looking  for — a  better  govern- 
ii^ent,  good  laws,  and  better  administered — was  not  that  it! — A.  I  am 
talking  only  of  myself.    I  can't  say  for  the  others.    That  was  my  belief. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  feeling  of  safety  that  you  had  reference  to  when 
you  apswered  my  colleague  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  state  that  you  wanted  a  better  government  t  Wasn't  the 
chief  complaint  with  the  republican  government  of  Louisiana  that  it 
could  not  protect  the  people  against  these  men  who  went  about  at  night, 
dod  against  these  outrages  that  were  committed,  such  as  that  upon 
Temple — wasn't  that  the  chief  complaint,  that  it  could  not  protect  you, 
that  it  did  not  protect  you  f — A.  That  was  the  chief  complaint  of  some 
people  here.    I  have  heard  that  among  some  colored  people.  , 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  the  general  complaint,  that  the  government  conld  not 
protect  them  against  these  people  who  went  abont  at  night  iu  this  way  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  believed  that  if  the  democrats  got  into  power  it  would  not 
be  done  any  more ;  was  that  so  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  by  the 
changing  of  government. 

Q.  That  is,  if  the  democrats  got  in  that  wonld  stop ;  that  was  the 
feeling,  was  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  colored  people  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  would  be 
protected ;  was  that  the  feeling  f — A.  I  did  not  say  only  colored  people 
who  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  I  understood  that  if  the  democratic 
government  got  in  they  would  protect  everybody,  the  whole  people. 

Q.  That  is,  as  soon  as  the  democrats  got  in  there  wonld  not  be  any 
more  of  these  troubles  going  on  ? — ^A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  And  nobody  would  be  murdered  or  bulldozed, or  anything  of  the 
kind! — A.  Yes, sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Or  if  they  did  they  would  be  punished  for  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  ; 

Q.  You  said  as  soon  as  the  democrats  got  in  that  bulldozing  wonld 
stop  f — A.  I  thought  everything  would  be  settled,  and  the  people  wonld 
take  more  pride  in  the  Government  and  in  the  President,  &c. 

Q.  Did  you  express  yourself  at  any  time  to  anybody  about  your  not 
being  able  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  before  you  became  a  democrat !— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  abont  that  t — ^A.  The  people  has  been  talking  with 
me  on  that  subject;  talking  with  me,  no  doubt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  express  any  fear! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  has. 

Q.  What  people  have  been  talking  with  you  t — A.  I  have  known  per- 
sons since  I  have  been  here  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  mean  up  there  !— A.  I  believe  I  could  ^hink  of  the  names  if  I 
thought  a  little  while. 

Q.  Up  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Persons  have  asked  me,  and  they  knowed 
my  situation,  and  all  this  thing,  but  I  never  told  them  my  situation; 
they  told  that  to  me  themselves. 

Q.  You  thought  this  disturbance  would  end  if  the  democrats  got  in !— 
A.  If  any  gentleman  wants  to  live  peaceably,  he  wants  a  government 
that  can  rule. 

Q.  And  the  chief  trouble  with  the  republican  government  has  been 
that  these  people  were  being  driven  away,  &c.! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  feeling  up  there  among  the  colored  people  that  Tem- 
ple was  driven  away  on  account  of  his  politics!  Did  they  think  so f 
— A.  I  talked  to  some  colored  people,  and  they  thought  so,  and  I 
talked  with  others,  and  they  said  it  arose  from  the  disturbance  that 
happened  in  Bayou  Sara  there. 

Q.  That  was  how  long  ago ;  two  years  ago  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  was  driven  away!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  some  white  persons  down  here  have  been  talking  with 
you  ! — A.  I  havo  talked  with  persons  in  the  city.  They  say,  *^  I  know 
your  situation,^  &c. 

Q.  Have  they  been  trying  to  influence  you  in  your  testimony!— A* 
1^0,  sir,  not  at  all ;  only  in  die  way  of  conversation. 
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Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Some  people  on  the  street  I  have  seen  be- 
fore and  talked  with. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  State  who  they  were,  if  you  know  them. 

Q.  Were  they  trying  to  convince  you  that  you  were  afraid  up  there  f 
—A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  thinking  that  every  colored  man  ought  to  vote 
a  radical  ticket — a  republican  ticket. 

Q.  They  were  trying  to  show  you  why  you  changed,  and  it  did  not 
soityour  notion  T — A.  That  is  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  I  suppose  these  people  who  told  you  they  understood  your  situa- 
tiou  were  men  who  were  not  supposed  at  all  to  find  fault  with  your  tes- 
tifying here  in  the  way  you  have  !  They  said  they  did  not  blame  you 
for  doing  as  you  did  on  account  of  your  situation.  That  is  what  they 
said  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  substance  of  it.  I  think  that  was 
about  the  substance  of  what  they  thinks,  but  did  not  make  my  opinion. 

Q.  Did  these  people  say  they  did  not  blame  you  for  voting  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  t^ilking  the  way  you  did,  because  your  situation  up 
there  compelled  yon  to  do  it! — A.  That  is  what  I  thought  they  meant. 

Q.  Was  that  true! — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  true. 


TESTIMONY  OF  8EB0LE  JOHNSON. 

New  Orleans,  January  17, 1877. 

Sebole  Johnson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  Bayou  Sara,  Louisiana. 

Q.  In  wliat  ward  I — A.  Eighth  ward. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  the  last  election  ? — A.  Tenth-  ward. 

Q.  At  the  Brick  church  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  f — A.  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  ticket  had  you  voted  formerly,  if  you  have  voted  before? — 
A.  I  voted  three  times,  to  my  recollection,  and  the  first  time  I  voted  I 
voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Aud  then  the  next  times  f — A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Since  that  you  have  voted  for  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  in  your  ward! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  oflficers  of  the  club  !— A.  Well,  sir,  oflBcers ;  Mr. 
Hale  was  one,  and  the  other  one  I  do  not  remember ;  Charles  Percy  was 
president. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  officers  in  the  club ! — A.  Not  as  I 
can  recollect.    I  did  not  visit  there  very  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  colored  men  were  members  of  the 
clab!— A.  Well,  the  last  account  I  heard  that  we  had,  I  think  it  was  43. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  voted  on  the  day  of  the  election 
at  the  tenth  ward,  members  of  your  club  ! — ^A.  All  of  them,  if  I  am  not 
migtaken. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  been  republicans  before  they  joined  your  club  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  they  had. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  them  as  to  the  reason  for  their  changing 
and  coming  over  to  your  party  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  anybody! — ^A.  Only jast once  myselt 
I  hear  them  talking  often  enough. 

Q.  Ton  heard  them  talking  abont  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  or  attempts  made  to  compel  them,  by  in- 
timidation or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f--A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  that 
day  at  the  tenth  ward  nnder  compulsion  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  colored  man  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  vote 
that  ticket,  who  did  vote  it  T — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  that  day  as  to  fieiimess,  peace,  and 
order  T — A.  Everything  went  on  perfectly  quiet,  smooth,  and  easy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  candidates  on  both  sides  in  the  parish  f — A,  I 
know  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  the  cinb,  what  was  said  as  to  the  rights  of  colored  men  to  vote 
as  they  pleased  f — A.  Any  of  us  could  vote  for  any  party  we  chose.  If 
we  joined  the  democratic  party,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  we  wanted 
to  resign,  we  could  do  so  and  go  up  to  the  polls  and  vote  the  repoblioui 
ticket,  in  any  way  we  pleased. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  colored  man  who  voted  the  republican  ticket 
in  that  parish  at  the  last  election  f — A.  Only  one,  Jesse  Dunbar. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  one  who  voted  elsewhere  the  republican  tickett— 
A.  No,  sir  'j  I  did  not  attend  at  any  of  the  rest  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Was  this  man  interrupted  in  any  way  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  known  to  be  a  republican?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  up  bold 
as  a  lion  and  jobbed  it  in  and  not  a  word  was  said. 

Q.  No  man  questioned  it? — A.  No  sir.  He  had  no  more  to  say  when 
he  put  it  in  there  than  any  democrat  voting  his. 

Q.  Since  then  has  he  been  in  any  way  interrupted  or  interfered  with! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

13y  Senator  WADLEiaH: 

Q.  You  say  you  never  voted  the  republican  ticket  but  once?— A.  So, 
sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  two  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  voted  only  three 
times. 

Q.  Yon  voted  in  1872  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  you  voted  for  in  1872  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? — A.  I  voted  then  for  Mr.  Newsham. 

Q.  I  mean  in  1872? — A.  I  do  not  remember  who  was  running  then. 
I  can't  keep  much  account  of  the  gentlemen,  because  I  can't  read  nooe 
nohow,  and  I  just  remembers  at  the  time  what  they  says.  ^ 

Q.  Didn't  you  vote  before  1872  ? — A.  I  voted  the  first  year  colored 
people  had  the  privilege  of  going  up  to  the  polls  and  voting.  Theo  I 
voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  When  was  that— in  1868?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  next  time  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  voted  it  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  voted  more  than  three  times,  haven't  yon?— A 
Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  never  kept  any  account,  but  I  have  not  voted  the 
republican  ticket  but  once,  and  I  have  been  voting  the  democratic  ticket 
ever  since. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  you  voted  for  the  first  time  you  voted? 

The  Witness.  The  first  time? 
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Q.  Ye8,  sir. — ^A.  Mr.  Newsham  was  ranning  tben. 

Q.  The  first  timet— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  vote  for  anybody  but  him,  did  yoa  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  vote  for  the  second  time  ? — A.  There  was  two  gen- 
tlemen running  then.  I  think  they  was  called  Seymour  and  Blair ;  some 
Buch  names.  I  do  not  remember  who  they  was.  Anyhow,  they  was 
democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  them  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  second  time  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  when  Seymour  ran  for  President  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  anyhow 
tbey  was  democrats. 

Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  the  third  time  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Nicholls 
was  nominated  and  I  voted  for  him  this  last  time, 

Q.  Didn't  you  vote  before  this  last  time  after  yon  voted  for  Seymour 
and  Blair  f — ^A.  Well,  I  disremember ;  I  can't  think  of  the  names. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Nicholls  the  next  one  t— A.  O,  I  suppose  not,  because  he 
wa8  the  last  one. 

Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  in  1872  for  President ;  do  you  remember ; 
or  didn't  you  vote  for  President  at  all  f— A.  O,  in  1872  or  1874  f 

Q.  1872. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  four  years  ago. 

The  Witness.  That  is  four  years  ago ;  I  remember,  sir,  but  1  can't 
can  the  names^ 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  candidates  then  !•«- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  certain  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
am  certain  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  but  I  can't  remember  any  of 
the  oindidates. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  f— A.  I  had  a 
deDiocratic  ticket  then. 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  was  the  democratic  ticket  f — ^A.  Some  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  there. 

Q.  And  then  who  did  you  vote  for  two  years  ago  f  Do  you  remember 
tbtj  Dames  of  the  candidates  two  years  ago  f — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  remember  anything  about  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  not  a  great  politician  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  plantation  do  you  work  on  T — A.  Dr.  Beiley's — ^Bose  Bank 
plantation. 

Q.  it  is  in  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  Eighth  ward. 

Q.  Things  were  very  quiet  there  in  the  eighth  ward,  weren't  they,  dur- 
ing  the  last  campaign  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  pertectly  quiet. 

Q.  1  suppose  you  have  heard  something  about  bull-dozing  off  in  the 
other  wards,  but  there  was  not  very  much  in  your  ward,  was  there? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  bulldozing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  it  f^-A.  Just  like  citizens  pass- 
ing by  one  another ;  just  hear  news  here  in  town.  I  just  heard  it,  and 
that  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  it ;  riding  about  at  night  f — ^A.  All  I 
beard  was  bull-dozing.    I  never  beard  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  they  were  doing  when  out  bull-dozing 
at  night  1 — ^A.  All  I  learned  was  bull-dozing. 

Q.  Did  they  bulldoze  anybody  but  colored  men f — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  There  were  not  any  in  your  ward  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no  one  near  about 
me  that  1  could  tell  anything  about. 
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Q.  From  what  joa  beard  of  it,  did  yoa  tmderstand  they  bull-dozed 
any  white  men  I — A.  Well,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  bull-dozed  any  democrats  f — A.  No, 
sir  5  I  never  got  any  understanding  who  they  bull-dozed,  only  I  just 
heard  they  bull-dozed. 

Q.  Were  some  of  the  colored  people  a  little  afraid  about  these  things ! 
— A.  I  do  not  know  about  any  of  them  being  afraid ;  I  was  not  inter- 
ested about  it. 

Q.  You  were  a  democrat ;  you  felt  you  were  safe,  didn't  you !— A. 
Well,  I  always  was  a  man  that  attended  to  my  own  business,  and  did 
not  attend  to  anybody's  but  mine;  and  I  didn't  have  any  better  sense 
than  to  feel  safe.  If  they  had  come,  they  might  have  come  down  and 
done  me  wrong,  but  I  did  not  believe  they  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  believe  they  did  bulldoze  some  people,  don't  you  T — A.  I  have 
no  belief  about  it,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  fact  or  not.  All  I  just  heard,  but  as  for  saying 
I  have  no  belief  about  it,  I  know  I  haven't  any  belief  about  it. 

Q.  Uow  far  was  it  from  your  plantation  to  any  other  plantation  T— A. 
The  nearest  neighbor  was,  1  think,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  next 
about  two  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  political  meetings  during  the  campaign  f— A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to  nary  one. 

Q.  You  remained  on  the  plantation  all  the  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  jnst 
went  up  one  Saturday  evening  when  he  was  making  up  the  club  and 
signed  my  name.  I  always  bad  something  else  to  do  than  to  attend 
club-meetings. 

Q.  You  didn't  care  anything  about  politics,  anyway  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  talk  about  politics! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  on  the  plantation  you  were  on  ? — A.  On 
the  place  where  I  lived,  I  think,  there  were  four  or  five. 

Q.  Only  four  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  talk  with  anybody  anywhere,  except  these  foor 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  about  politics. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  about  politics  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  election-day  to  vote;  where  did  you  go!— A.  I 
went  in  the  tenth  ward,  Brick  Church. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  vote  on  the  day  ! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten 
o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  in  the  morning! — A.  I  was  there 
about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing! — A.  Just  there  standing  about 

Q.  Were  not  paying  any  attention  to  anything  in  particular!— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  polls ;  I  mean  after  you  got  down  there 
to  vote  and  before  you  did  vote! — ^A.  I  was  just  all  around  close  totbe 
door. 

Q.  I  suppose,  inasmuch  as  you  did  not  take  any  interest  at  all  in  pol- 
itics, and  did  not  care  about  what  was  going  on  in  politics,  yon  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  what  was  going  on  at  that  election  anyway,  that 
day,  did  you! — A.  I  paid  enough  attention  that  day  to  see  that  all  was 
peace  and  quietness. 

Q.  No  fighting  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  peace  and  quietness! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  have  arms  there! — ^A.  No,  sir;  nobody  didn't  hire 
no  arms  there,  that  I  see. 

Q.  Did  you  know  March  Grey  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  get  after  him  ? — A.  I  heard  they  did,  bat  for  a 
bet  I  do  not  know;  bat  I  know  he  is  a  democrat. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  He  was  charged  with  taking  something  that  wasn't  his  own,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  charged  with  shooting  a 
eow. 

Q.  Yoa  say  yoa  never  heard  in  yoar  ward  that  ball-dozers  were  oat 
whipping  people  on  accoant  of  their  politics! — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  a  thing 
of  that  kind  at  all. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  was  this  March  Grey ;  was  he  a  colored  man  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yoa  say  it  was  becanse  he  killed  a  cow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  cow  was  it  f— A.  Mr.  Hales's  cow,  I  think,  or  some  other  of 
the  colore  people. 

Q.  He  was  bull-dozed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  they  said. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  hear  they  did  to  him  for  killing  the  cow  t — A.  I 
beau*d  they  whipped  him  and  a  little  boy. 

Q.  Didn't  kill  him!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  hang  him! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  shoot  him  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  ofifense  was  so  small  that  they  didn't  think  it  necessary  to 
hart  him  very  hard  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  January  18,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OP  HENRY  BROOKHEART,  OF  WEST  FELICIANA  PARISH. 

Thursday,  January  17, 1876 — 9.30  a.  m. 
The  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Senators  Wadleigh,  McDonald,  and 
Mc^Iillan,  met  pursuant  to  adjournment^  all  the  members  present. 

Henry  Brookheart,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  In  what  ward  !— A.  The  fifth  ward. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  Forty-nine  years. 

Q.  At  what  poll  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Laurel  Hill, 
fourth  ward. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ! — A.  Conservative. 

Q.  Conservative  5  what  else! — A.  The  democratic  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  Had  you  taken  any  part  in  politics  before  that  season  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  ! — A.  The  radical  side. 

Q.  W^hen  did  you  quit  the  radical  party !— A.  This  January  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  acted  with  them  !— A.  Ever  since  I  was  a  voter. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  leaving  the  radical  party  and  uniting 
with  the  democratic-conservative  party  ! — ^A.  I  thought  it  was  the  most 
safest  side. 

Q.  Why  ! — ^A.  Well,  they  appointed  me  a  member  of  the  school-board, 
and  every  time  when  the  school-board  met  I  was  not  called  on.  That 
was  one  reason. 
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Q.  Wbat  was  done  in  regard  to  the  'schools  f — A.  There  was  some 
teachers  put  out  to  the  schools,  but  I  do  not  think  they  did  any  good; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  they  did  harm. 

Q.  Were  your  schools  neglected  ? — A.  What  little  our  children  did 
learn  they  are  bigger  fools  now  than  they  was  before  they  learned  any- 
thing. 

Q.  It  did  not  improve  them  any  to  go  to  school,  you  think  ? — A.  iNo, 
sir ;  not  a  bit.    It  made  them  worse. 

Q.  How  had  the  radicals  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  parish  there  !— 
A.  I  expect  yon  have  heard  enough.  I  have  heard  enough  here  of  tbe 
affairs  that  was  going  on  in  the  State.  I  thought  that  the  radicals 
having  the  reins  of  the  government  in  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
tried  to  put  a  check  on  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  government  did  you  have  under  radical  rule  ?— A. 
A  miserable  government.  It  was  no  government.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  was  no  peace  among  us.  Now,  when  an  oflScer  leads  a  com- 
pany of  men  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  then  goes  away  and  leaves  them 
there,  they  can't  fight  and  defend  themselves.  Well,  that  is  the  war 
the  leaders  of  our  party  did  us,  and  I  thought  I  had  to  apply  to  some 
source  for  the  better. 

Q.  Was  the  change  in  your  polUical  views  brought  about  by  any  vio-. 
lence,  or  any  attempt  of  the  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  No  threat  that  if  you  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  f — A.  None. 

Q.  Or  that  you  would  have  to  leave  the  parish  f — A.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  was  ever  said  to  me  or  in  my  presence.  I  voted  that  ticket  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  for  this  cause,  I  thought  I  had  the  liberty  to  make  tbe 
change. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  were  not  a  slave  in  politics ! — A.  Not  a  slave 
at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  any  political  club  last  year? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  In  what  ward  ! — A.  The  fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  members  of  that  club  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember;  but  white  and  colored  together  tbere  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty-three. 

Q.  Had  a  good  many  of  them  been  republicans  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  about  the  reason  of  their  making  a  chaogef 
— A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  conversing  on  the  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  From  their  conversation,  what  was  the  cause  of  their  making  the 
change  ? — A.  Their  case  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  mine.  Oar  eyes 
had  just  begun  to  come  open.  You  know,  when  a  man  plants  a  crop, it 
takes  a  certain  time  till  it  matures.    We  live  and  learn  more  and  more. 

Q.  In'the  democratic  club  meetings  was  there  any  threat  made  against 
the  colored  men  who  did  not  go  with  the  democrats? — ^A.  No,  sur. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  them  about  not  being  allowed  to  live 
in  the  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  colored  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  in 
your  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  known  to  be  republicans  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Openly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  vote  the  republican  ticket  openly  f — A.  Yes,  sur. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  interfered  with  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  whipped  or  burned  out  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one  in  your  ward  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  ward,  nor  in  any 
other  ward,  that  I  have  heard  of. 
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Q.  Yoa  were  a  member  of  the  school-board  at  one  time  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Did  yon  try  to  give  your  attention  to  it ! — A.  I  never  knew  when 
the  board  met.  I  would  have  given  my  attention  to  it  if  I  had  been 
called. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  members  f — A.  Joe  Armstead  ;  the  other  I 
for^'et. 

Q.  Where  did  they  moet? — A.  At  Saint  Franciaville. 

(].  What  did  Mr.  Weber  have  to  do  with  their  meetings! — A.  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Watson  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  teach  school  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  general  reputation  f — A.  He  visited  my  house  and 
he  taught  my  children.  1  had  a  girl  nearly  grown  that  went  to  him, 
and  he  acted  very  well  with  her ;  but  I  heard  them  say  that  he  was  a 
bad  man  among  the  girls. 

Q.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  with  him  on  that  account? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was.  He  first  taught  in  the  State  of  Mississippi : 
had  a  large  school  there ;  he  staid  with  them  nearly  two  years,  ana 
alter  that  he  came  into  our  neighborhood  and  held  a  school  for  a  while. 
1  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  there,  whether  they 
did  not  pay  him  enough  or  what.  He  came  from  there  down  where  he 
could  get  a  larger  school  and  make  more  money. 

Q,  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Jerroll,  at  Laurel  Hill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  teaclier  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  teacher  was  he  i — A.  I  do  not  know.  People  said 
he  was  a  good  teacher.    1  believe  he  was  an  educated  man. 

Q.  What  was  his  general  character? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  me.  He  was  first  dancing,  then  preaching ;  I  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  candidates  for  parish  officers? — A. 
Some  of  them  on  the  democratic-conservative  ticket  I  knew. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  on  the  radical  ticket  ? — A.  Maybe  I 
could  if  I  heard  their  names.  I  can  name  some  on  my  ticket,  but  do 
not  recollect  the  others'  names. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  colored  people  in  your  ward  who 
voted  the  democratic  ticket,  were  they  induced  to  vote  it  by  fear  or 
threats,  or  by  intimidation,  or  was  it  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 
and  free  will ! — A.  Entirely  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 

Q.  In  the  hope  of  getting  better  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  better  men  in  power  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  so.  The  best  men, 
vhite  and  colored,  alter  the  trouble  came  on  through  the  country, 
formed  a  sort  of  association,  to  try  and  keep  the  trouble  down.  It  was 
to  talk  with  the  |>eople,  and  tell  them  what  was  their  bett^rance.  So, 
^hen  these  troubles  was  around  in  other  places,  we  had  none  in  our  own 
nei^'bborhood;  none  at  all  only  what  came  out  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  The  Emstein  disturbance  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  same. 

Q.  Onthedayoftheelection,whattimedidyougotothepollstovote? — 
A.  Eight  o'tdock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  llow  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  Till  dark;  after  the  polls  closed. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  ? — A.  It  was  the  most  peaceable 
election  I  ever  saw  at  that  place. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  such  disorder  as  to  prevent  any  man  from  voting 
according  to  his  own  preferences ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Any  threats  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  acts  of  intimidation  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  corrupt  practices  of  any  kind,  that  you  know  off — A.  None 
at  all. 

By  Senator  WADLEian  : 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  land  you  live  on  ? — A.  I  rent  it. 

Q.  Of  whom! — A.  A  man  named  Mr.  Morris. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  rent ! — ^A.  Just  what  I  can  tend.  He  does  not 
limit  me  to  quantity. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed,  that  you  know  of,  in  the  Etn- 
steine  difficulty,  before  it  was  through  with  t— A.  At  first  I  heard  there 
was  three  or  four ;  then  five  or  six.  I  heard  so  many  stories  about  it 
that  I  did  not  believe  any. 

Q.  Did  not  that  affair  at  the  time  create  among  the  colored  i>eopIe  a 
good  deal  of  fear  and  alarm  ! — A.  Not  directly  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  It  did  about  there,  however  f — A.  It  may  for  what  I  know.  It 
seems  like  it  ought  to. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen!— A.  The  8th  day  of  last  May. 

Q.  What  troubles  occurred  before  that,  of  which  you  heard  !— A.  I 
heard  of  a  man  being  killed  between  Baton  Bouge  and  Clinton. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  such  trouble  going  on,  and  you  thought' 
the  Government  should  stop  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  HALEY. 

John  Haley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  Twenty-three. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  last  fall  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  vote  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  ward  did  you  vote  ! — A.  The  fourth. 

Q.  At  Laurel  Hill !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  do  you  live  in  ! — A.  The  fourth. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ! — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  your  club  ! — ^A.  Burruss  McGerhee. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  club  meetings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  men  attend  them  ! — ^A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  Did  they  take  part  in  the  meetings  ! — A.  Some  did  and  some  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  make  si)eeches! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  any  of  the  meetings,  by  any  of  tbe 
speakers,  white  or  colored,  to  compel  the  colored  people,  by  any  sort  of 
intimidation,  to  join  the  club! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  of  your  own  firee  will  and  ac- 
cord!— A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election  !— A  I 
was  there  when  the  voting  commenced,  and  I  staid  till  the  votes  were 
nearly  all  counted  out  that  night. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  that  occurred  during  the  time  you  were  there 
to  interrupt  the  voting  in  any  way  ! — ^A.  Not  a  thing,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  count ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Any  threats  of  violence  to  the  oflBcers  f — A.  Not  any. 

Q .  Did  yon  hear  any  colored  man  say  that  he  was  compelled  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  any  colored  man  come  to  the  polls  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  hecaase  he  had  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  No,  sir ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  any. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  On  whose  plantation  do  you  live  ? — A.  Mr.  Merritt's. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  witnesses  who  live  on  the  same  planta- 
tion f— A.  I  know  Nat  Carroll. 

Q.  Has  he  testified  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  voted  before  this  year  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  never  were  a  republican  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  considerable  trouble  up  in  your  country  there  f — 
A.  Not  in  our  ward.  I  have  heard  of  some  in  the  parish.  I  heard  of 
the  bulldozers. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  about  the  bull-dozers  ? — A.  About  a  year 
ago.  All  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  that  they  had  been  whipping  some  men 
for  stealing ;  that  was  the  first  I  heard. 

.  Q.  After  that  did  you  not  hear  about  somebody  being  killed  ! — A. 
Only  what  occurred  by  that  raid  in  Mississippi.  I  heard  there  was  five 
killed  then  ;  but  where  they  was  killed  1  do  not  know.  I  know  where 
one  was  hung. 

Q.  Did  that  cause  a  good  deal  of  fear  up  there  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple!—A.  I  could  not  say.  I  suppose  it  might,  till  they  found  out  the 
trnth  of  it.    I  heard  some  say  these  men  would  hang  and  kill  them  all. 

Q.  All  the  colored  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  that  on,  other  things  kept  coming  up,  one  after  another,  to 
keep  the  colored  people  in  a  state  of  alarm  ! — A.  Nothing  occurred  only 
correcting  men  for  stealing. 

Q.  That  is  wfiat  they  called  it !— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  think  Government  ought  to  protect  them  t 
—A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  their  wanting  protection. 
They  w^re  not  interfered  with,  only  those  who  were  dishonest 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  when  you  heard  that  they  were  going  to  kill  all 
the  colored  people  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  I  knew  I  had  to  die  some  time,  anyhow. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  I — A. 
I  knew  I  had  to  die,  and  if  that  was  the  time  I  could  not  get  around  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  were  not  afraid  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say,  until  the  colored  people  found  out  the  truth  of  it,  they 
were  a  good  deal  alarmed  about  the  Ironstein  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  there  some  colored  people  riding  over  the  country  and 
giving  the  alarm  that  the  white  people  were  going  to  kill  all  the  colored 
people  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  that. 

Q.  But  when  the  colored  people  found  out  there  was  no  truth  in  that, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  that 
murder  that  the  white  men  were  after,  then  the  colored  people  were  not 
frightened  any  more  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  then  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ! — ^A.  Of  course. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  was  it  you  thought  you  might  as  well  die  then  as  by  and 
by !— A.  I  forget  the  day  of  the  month  that  it  occurred  in  Mississippi, 
but  it  was  last  May,  about  the  6th  or  8th.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Q.  Did  yoa  hear  anytbing  about  tbebulldozingf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didyouknowamanby  the  uame  of  Templet — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew 
him. 

Q.  Was  he  driven  away  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  yoa  hear  of  them  going  to  his  hoase  at  night  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  man  was  Temple? — A.  A  colored  man, 

Q.  Was  he  a  nice  man  ? — A.  A  very  good  man,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  stealing  anything  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  President  of  a  club! — A.  I  heard  so.  I  never  went  to  any  of  the 
clubs. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  these  gentlemen  sitting  aroand 
this  table ! — A.  Mr.  Sims  is  the  only  one  that  1  am  really  acquainted 
with. 

Q.  They  live  in  your  ward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Webber  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  has  been  sitting  around  here,  too,  has  he  not  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  He  has  not  been  here  to-day,  has  he  ? — A.  I  saw  him  out  in  the 
hall. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Did  he  talk  to  you  out  in  the  hall  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Sims  has  anything  to  do  with  thebull-doziog?— 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  yourself,  whether  he 
has  or  not? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  does. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  this  man  Temple  had  raised  a  body  of  armed 
men  to  march  on  Bayou  Sara  ? — A.  I  believe  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  1874, 1  think. 

Q.  Was  pot  he  a  man  who  was  very  excitable,  and  who,  when  little 
difficulties  of  any  kind  sprang  up,  was  generally  apt  to  become  very 
much  excited  over  them  ? — A.  I  heard  so. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  B.  SIMS. 

J.  B.  Sims,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish. 

Q.  In  what  ward  T — A.  The  eighth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Of  this  State.  1  have  lired 
all  my  life  about  on  the  line  between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  For 
the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  lived  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  county  is  north  of  you  there  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Wilkinson 
Ck)unty. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  political  canvass  last  year  f— A.  I 
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Q.  For  which  party  ? — A.  The  democratic-conservative  party. 

Q.  Was  there  a  democratic  clab  in  your  ward  last  year  f — A.  1  believe 
there  was.  I  belonged  to  a  club  in  the  fourth  ward.  I  lived  on  the 
line,  and  Laurel  Hill  was  my  place  of  business,  and  it  was  more  con- 
venient for  me  to  belong  to  a  club  in  the  fourth  ward  than  to  one  in  my 
own  ward.  That  club  embraced  a  good  many  men  who  lived  in  the  . 
other  ward. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  ^IcGeehee's  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  belonged  to  it  ? — A.  I  think  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members  on  the  roll  altogether,  and  I  think  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  of  them  were  colored  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at 
the  last  election! — A.  All  but  about  fifteen. 

Q,  A  part  of  the  colored  men  who  had  joined  the  democratic  club 
Toted  the  republican  ticket ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  prevent  them  by  force  from  doing  so? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I,  for  one,  always  assured  the  colored  men,  in  the  club  and 
oat  of  it,  that,  while  we  would  like  to  have  them  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  they  could  vote  what  ticket  they  liked,  and  that  if  they  were 
molested  in  any  way  by  any  man,  they  should  report  that  man  to  me, 
whether  he  was  white  or  black. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  had  you  employed  on  your  plantation  last 
season  f — A.  I  was  agent  for  a  plantation  that  had  about  fifty  hands  on 
it,  and  I  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  my  own.  There  were  twenty-one 
voters  on  the  place  I  lived  on. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  colored  men  on  the  place  where  you  lived  vote  the 
republican  ticket! — A.  Yes;  all  but  two. 

Q.  Did  Haley  live  on  one  of  your  places? — A.  No,  sir;  he  lives  about 
two  miles  from  me,  or  two  and  a  half. 

Q.  On  the  place  for  which  you  were  acting  as  agent,  how  many  of  the 
colored  men  voted  the  republican  ticket,  and  how  many  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  ? — A.  All  voted  the  republican  ticket — some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, and  two  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  There  were  more  than  that 
who  had  promised  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  but  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  candidates  on  the  republican  ticket  was  a  connection  of  mine, 
and  they  said  they  would  like  to  give  him  a  complimentary  vote,  as 
they  thought  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  I  told  them  they  were  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  so.  Others  changed  their  minds  after  the  republicans 
put  their  men  forward ;  said  they  liked  them,  and  I  at  once  released 
them  from  any  promise  they  had  made  to  me,  and  they  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket. 

Q.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  ward,  where  your  acquaintance  extended, 
was  there  any  attempt  made  to  influence  the  colored  voters  by  fear, 
threats,  or  any  kind  of  intimidation  ? — A.  None  of  them  ever  told  me 
they  were  frightened  or  intimidated,  except  two  or  three  men  on  this 
plantation  that  I  spoke  of,  who  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  to  democratic 
meetings.  One  was  a  democrat  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  but 
he  was  beaten  once  in  the  field,  he  said,  by  some  colored  man,  who  had 
told  him  that  if  he  attended  a  democratic  meeting  or  barbecue  again. 
He  did  go,  and  he  did  flog  him  for  it.  He  came  to  me  for  advice,  and  I 
told  him  he  had  better  go  to  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  he  went  and 
made  affidavit  before  one  in  that  ward. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  dissatisfaction  in  that  parish  on  account  of  the 
misconduct  or  incompetency  of  the  republican  officials  ? — A.  Yes ;  a 
great  deal  by  democrats  and  white  men,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many  ^ 
republicans  express  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIc 
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Q.  You  lived  not  very  far  from  Ernestine's  store  f — A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Were  you  living  there  at  the  time  he  was  killed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  investigate  the  matter  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  killing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  whom  he  was  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  he  was  killed  were  you  advised  of  the  fact  ?— A 
The  next  morning. 

Q.  At  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  did  it  occur  I — A  I 
will  state  it  as  briefly  as  1  can. 

Senator  McMillan.  Are  you  going  to  state  it  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge  f 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  what  I  know  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
you  can  object  to  anything  else.  I  tried  to  investigate  it  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

There  was  in  my  employ  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Hill 
who  stole  a  beef— a  cow — from  another  colored  man  on  a  neighboring 
plantation.  He  had  been  told  months  before  that  his  next  offense  in 
that  line,  hog-steeling  or  cow-killing,  would  be  punished  by  his  being 
ordered  to  leave  the  parish.  He  said  that  to  me  himself;  but  he  said 
he  wanted  a  piece  of  beef,  and  another  man  begged  him  so  h^xl  that  he 
yielded  and  killed  the  cow,  and  they  divided  the  beef  between  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  he  killed  the  beef  in  company  with !— A 
John  something — a  colored  man. 

Q.  Was  it  John  Gaines  ! — A.  Ifo,  sir ;  he  was  no  connection  of  John 
Gaines.  He  was  notified  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
go,  however,  and  evidently  did  not  intend  to  go.  He  had  staid  there 
two  months,  and  had  been  notified  on  several  occasions  to  leave.  I  was 
absent  from  home,  at  Woodville,  and  on  my  return  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  taken  from  the  field  where  he  was  at  work  by  two  white 
men,  and  whipped.  He  stated  that  this  man  Ironstein  was  one  of  tbe 
two  men.  He  begged  to  let  him  go  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  par- 
ish. He  refused  to  hit  him  a  lick  himself.  This  man  that  was  whipped 
told  me  that  the  next  morning.  He  said  he  was  given  about  five  licks. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  whipping,  he  said,  and  would  not  have  amounted 
to  anything  if  the  colored  man  had  not  made  him  pay  for  the  cow. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  facts  connected  with  the  killing  of 
Ironstein. — A.  The  facts  came  to  me  directly  from  the  men  who  were 
concerned  in  the  killing. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  would  not  be  competent  testimony. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  wish  to  prove  by  the  witness  on  the  stand  the 
statements  of  the  men  who  were  concerned  in  the  killing  of  Ironstein, 
that  he  was  killed  by  colored  men. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  have  to  exclude  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  State,  from  the  best  information  you  can  obtain,  whereabouts  the 
fight,  so  far  as  there  was  one,  took  place  between  the  colored  and  white 
people  in  Wilkinson  County,  growing  out  of  that  murder. — A.  The  fight 
took  place  on  the  Patrick  plantation. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  the  murder  occurred  f — ^A.  Sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles^ — possibly  twenty. 

Q.  Over  toward  the  Mississippi  Eiver  f — A.  Yes ;  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Adams  from  where  the  murder  took  place. 

Q.  Larch  Hill  is  on  the  railroad,  is  it  not  t  [A  diagram  was  before 
the  witness.]— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  Ironstein's  store  f — A.  OflF.to  the  east  of  Larch 
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Hill,  on  the  Loaisiana  side  of  the  line,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  line. 

Q.  In  that  afifair,  from  first  to  last,  how  many  colored  men  were 
killed! — A.  There  were  three  men  hnng,  and  ten  or  eleven  killed.  Two 
of  those  hnng  were  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  company,  Gaines 
and  King. 

Q.  Were  you  over  that  gronnd  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soon  after  the  difficulty  ! — A.  Shortly  afterwards. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  said  to  be  massed  in>and  about  the 
Patrick  plantation  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  we  have  goue  as  far  into  that  kind  of 
testimony  as  we  can  go. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Of  the  colored  men  who  voted  the  radical  ticket  in  your  parish, 
^ho  were  known  to  you  to  be  republicans,  and  known  to  you  to  have 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  has  there  been  any  violence  practiced  toward 
any  one  of  them  since  the  election  ! — ^A.  I  have  not  heard  of  an  instance. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  discharged  from  labor  on  account  of  their 
vote!— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  labor  been  so  plentiful  that  men  could  afiFord  to  discharge 
their  employes  on  account  of  politics  I — A.  Labor  was  scarce,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  it.  In  the  neighborhood  I  live  in, 
where  the  plantations  are  large  and  hands  are  not  plenty,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  disposed  to  discharge  men  on  account  of  politics 

Q.  You  know  of  no  such  instance ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  follow,  does  it,  that  because  a  man  is  discharged  from 
employment  that  it  was  on  account  of  politics  ! — A.  I  should  think  not. 
I  have  known  men  to  be  discharged  for  other  causes,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  being  discharged  on  account  of  politics,  unless  this  riot 
was  considered  politics. 

Q.  Had  that  riot  anything  to  do  with  politics  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
had  the  most  distant  connection  with  politics. 

Q.  After  it  had  settled  down  again,  and  quiet  was  restored,  was  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  it  had  in  any  manner  affected  the  political 
statos  !— A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  in  that  neighborhood  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Temple  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  his  removing  from  there  T — A.  Only 
what  I  heard  him  state. 

Q.  What  did  your  hear  him  state  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  men  to  march  upon  Bayou  Sara,  and  was  in  command 
of  them ;  that  he  felt  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
white  people  never  had  forgiven  him  for  it  5  and  he  was  afraid  that  some 
time  he  would  get  into  trouble  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  politics  ! — 
A.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so.  His  statement  was  that  he  had  collected 
men  to  march  on  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  had  instigated  him  to  do  that  ? — A.  No.  sir.  I  asked 
■1^^  the  question,  and  he  said  it  was  orders  from  Bayou  Sara.    Said  I 

him,  *'  I  would  like  to  know  who  sent  the  orders.''  Said  he,  "  Well, 
t  was  orders.''  I  said,  "  Did  not  Weber's  horse  come  to  your  house  to 
^  >tifj  you  to  send  those  men  f  "  He  replied  that  it  was  said  to  be  Mr. 
Weber's  horse.    He  never  told  me  who  it  was. 
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By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  At  the  Laurel  Hill  difficulty,  were  you  present  and  under  arms  !— 
A.  I  was  not  armed  myself  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  there  armed  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  actively  in  that  affair  in  any  way  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  actively.    I  would  have  gone,  but  for  family  reasons  I  did  not 

go- 

Q.  You  are  agent  for  a  plantation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  plantation  is  that! — A.  Miss  Postleth wait's. 

Q.  Is  she  a  connection  of  yours  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  She  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  republican  candidates  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Louisianian  born  ? — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  On  that  plantation  there  were  some  fifty  colored  men  f — A.  No, 
sir;  about  fifty  hands  in  all.    There  were  twenty -one  voters,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  of  these  organizations  of  the  Knights 
of  the  White  Camelia,  the  White  League,  or  the  298  f — A.  Not  to  the 
White  League  nor  298. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  in  1868  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  am  not  certain.  I  did  belong  to  a  political 
organization  in  1868,  but  at  that  time  I  took  no  interest  in  politics,  and 
never  attended  any  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  Was  that  political  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  secret  organization  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  talked  to  the  colored  people  all  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards. 

Q.  Who  was  the  head  of  your  club  ? — A.  J.  Burruss  McGehee. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disturbances  among  the  colored  people  up  there  t 
— A.  There  were  among  some  of  them. 

Q.  Who  caused  those  disturbances! — A.  The  disturbers  of  the  peace 
were  those  who  stole  stock  mostly. 

Q.  How  did  they  steal  it  ?  Did  they  go  in  the  night  and  steal  it  ?— 
A.  I  sui)pose  it  was  done  secretly.  The  stock  disappeared  and  nobody 
was  ever  punished  for  it. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  disturbance  there  was  f — A.  The  white  people  in 
the  country  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  stealing  some  way,  and 
they  could  not  do  it  by  law  j  so  they  notified  the  parties  that  were 
guilty  of  such  offenses  to  leave  the  ward,  both  in  my  ward  and  the  ward 
adjoining. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  those  measures  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  respectable  citizens  there  approve  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  of  another 
man^s  mind,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  this: 

"W  herea^  the  peace  of  the  parish  has  been  distnrbed  by  the  presence  of  armed  men 
visiting  plantations  at  night  and  firing  pistols  and  gnns  at  or  in  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain persons,  thereby  greatly  disturbing  the  peace  oifamiliee,  both  white  and  colored; 
and  whereas  such  incursions  are  not  only  violative  of  all  law,  but  s^ioasly  i^jniions 
to  the  interests  of  the  best  members  of  society  and  most  annoying  to  oar  most  respecltd 
citizens,  and  have  been  made  and  are  a  matter  of  scandal  to  our  parish  throoghoat  the 
whole  State  and  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  our  Senators  iu  Congress  have 
advised  the  citizens  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  this  8tat«  of  affairs : 

Besolved^  That  we,  the  Union  Conservative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill,  issue  the  most  f*r- 
nest  appeal  to  all  citizens  of  this  parish  to  abstain  in  future  from  aU  lawless  and  vio- 
lent measures,  and,  among  others,  especially  the  armed  visitation  of  plantatioDif  at 
night. 
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Were  joa  a  member  of  the  club  that  adopted  that  preamble  and  reso- 
lation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  adopted  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  that  resolution  passed  by  the  club  I — ^A.  Their  names  are 
signed  to  it,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  approval  to  that  ? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence  by  any  parties  whatsoever. 

Q.  Did  not  you  just  now  state' that  you  were  in  favor  of  the  measures 
that  were  taken  by  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  lawlessness  in  the  par- 
kh ! — A.  That  I  approved  of  violence  and  lawlessness  in  the  parish  ? 
yo,  sir;  I  did  not  state  so.  I  said  I  approved  of  the  men  who  were 
known  as  notorious  thieves  being  ordered  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
coantry.    That  is  what  I  said,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state,  just  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the  only  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  up  there  were  the  cattle-stealers ;  that  measures  were 
taken  by  the  citizens  to  suppress  them  by  going  after  them  at  night, 
and  that  you,  approved  of  those  measures  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said 
I  approved  of  going  after  them  at  night ;  I  did  not  intend  to  be  so 
QDderstood.  I  approved  of  the  respectable  men  of  the  community  going 
to  them  in  broad  daylight  and  telling  them  that  they  must  quit  steal- 
ing or  leave  the  parish.    That  is  what  I  said  I  approved  of. 

Q.  You  stated,  did  you  not,  that  you  approved  of  the  measures  that 
were  taken  to  put  down  these  things,  and  also  that  you  approved  of 
this  resolution  which  condemns  those  very  measures! — A.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  people  of  any  community  taking  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  where  the  oflBcers  of  the  law  do  their  duty  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  things  which  this  resolution 
that  I  have  read  to  you  condemns  H — A.  The  state  of  affairs  that  had 
come  to  pass  in  the  parish,  and  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between 
the  white  and  colored  people. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  was  so  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  society 
that  had  been  going  on  there  to  the  scandal  of  the  parish  throughout 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  f — A.  The  measures  that 
had  been  resorted  to  by  certain  citizens,  because  they  believed  that  the 
officers  of  the  law  would  not  give  them  any  assistance.  Those  measures 
that  I  know  of  immediately  I  approved  of  5  other  things  that  1  have 
heard  of,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  approved  of  them  or  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  this  to  mean  f  '^  Resolved,  that  we, 
the  Union  Conservative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill,  issue  the  most  earnest  ap- 
peal to  all  citizens  of  this  parish  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  lawless 
and  violent  measures,  and,  among  others,  especially  the  armed  visita- 
tion of  plantations  at  night.''  To  what  does  that  refer  ! — A.  My  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  that  was  that  all  good  men — both  white  and  colored,  re- 
publicans and  democrats — should  come  together  in  the  ward  and  pass 
resolutions  condemning  any  lawlessness,  and  that  they  should  unite  in 
selecting  men  for  oflBce  in  whom  both  parties  should  have  confidence,  in 
order  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  any  lawlessness,  and  also  to  any 
necessity  for  it. 

Q.  This  resolution  was  passed  to  satisfy  the  colored  people,  was  it 
not !— A.  I  think  it  was.  It  was  reported  by  many  that  men  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  homes  for  being  republicans.  We  wanted  to  contradict 
that,  and  we  wanted  them  to  come  into  the  club  along  with  the  white 
people,  so  that  we  could  talk  with  them  and  reason  with  them.  Many 
men  among  them  had  never  listened  to  a  democratic  speech,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  listen  to  one,  and  we  wanted  to  get  them  where  we 
could  talk  to  them  and  induce  them  to  have  confidence  in  us. 
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Q.  Tbe  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  get  the  colored  men's  votes,  by 
inducing  them  to  put  their  confidence  in  the  democratic  party,  was  it 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  to  give  them  confidence  in  the  democrats  of 
the  parish. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  another  of  these  resolutions: 

Resolvedy  That  we  call  upon  all  citizens  to  respect  the  certificates  of  membenihip 
I  ii^Bited  by  this  club,  and  sacredly  to  observe  the  rights  of  life  and  property  of  every 
I  member  of  this  club,  and  extend  to  each  and  every  member  a  cordial  approval  aud 
protection. 

That  is  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  club,  is  it  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  understood  to  be  a  pledge  to  the  colored  people  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  bull-dozers  in  case  they  joined  the  club  ? — ^A.  My 
understanding  was  that  if  any  member  was  charged  with  stealing  any- 
thingor  got  into  trouble  in  any  way  we  would  investigate  it,  and  if  it  should 
prove  not  to  be  true,  we  would  go  to  the  extent  of  property  or  even  life 
to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  It  was  to  get  them  where  we  could 
talk  with  them  in  these  meetings  and  inspire  them  with  confidence. 

Q.  Your  object  was  to  induce  them  to  join  the  democratic  club,  so 
that  you  could  induce  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  by  talking 
with  them  and  inducing  them  to  have  confidence  in  you  and  in  tbe 
democratic  party  f — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  This  resolution  is  simply  a  promise  to  protect  in  their  rights  those 
colored  persons  who  joined  your  club,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes  5  that  if  they 
were  charged  with  anything,  and  upon  investigation  were  found  not  to 
be  guilty  of  any  offense  against  the  law,  we  intended  to  protect  them— 
to  a  man. 

Q.  Was  not  that  resolution  passed  to  give  them  to  understand  that 
if  they  joined  the  club  they  would  be  safe  from  bull-dozing? — A.  No, 
sir ;  1  do  not  know  that  it  was.  Members  of  the  club  were  whipped 
afterwards. 

Q.  "Aod  to  extend  to  every  member  of  this  club  a  cordial  approval 
and  protection.''    What  does  that  mean  f — A.  I  never  signed  that  at  all 

Q.  It  was  passed  by  your  club,  however,  and  you  have,  said  that  you 
approved  of  it ! 

The  Witness.  Will  you  please  let  me  read  it  ? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  Answer  the  question  first. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  witness  being  asked  whether  he  had  not 
approved  the  resolution,  and  having  requested  to  be  allowed  to  read  it 
before  making  his  answer,  I  think  the  request  is  reasonable,  and  ask 
that  it  be  granted. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  read  it  to  him,  and  am  willing  to  read  it 
to  him  again.  It  is  a  resolution  which  the  witness  says  was  passed  by 
his  club.    (Addressing  the  witness.)    I  will  read  this  over  to  you  again: 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  all  citizens  to  respect  tbe  ccrti6cat«8  of  membership 
issued  by  this  club,  and  sacredly  observe  the  rights  of  life  and  property  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  club,  and  extend  to  each  and  every  member  a  cordial  approval  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  certificates  of  member- 
ship issued,  and  if  there  was  such  a  clause  there  I  overlooked  it  3fj 
intention  most  certainly  was  not  to  protect  any  man  from  justice  who 
had  violated  the  law. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Did  you  approve  of  all  of  that  resolution  or  only  a  part  of  it  f 
You  can  read  it  now,  if  you  wish  to.    (Hands  the  pamphlet  containing 
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the  resolation  to  the  witness.) — A.  My  idea  when  I  read  that,  if  I  ever 
did  read  it,  was,  that  it  meant  to  extend  to  them  a  cordial  approral  and 
protection  when  they  were  found  t^  be  in  the  right;  that  if  they  were 
ioDOcent,  they  shoald  not  be  harmed  nor  molested  by  any  one. 

Q.  The  signature  at  the  foot  of  this  resolution  is  "  J.  Burruss 
McGehee,  president  of  the  union  conservative  club,  Laurel  Hill,  Louis- 
iana.'^ Is  that  the  name  of  the  president  of  your  club  f — A.  That  is  the 
president  of  my  club.  It  is  signed  there  as  the  "  union  conservative 
clnb,'^  but  I  have  always  known  it  as  the  democratic  club. 

Q.  Has  it  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  union  conservative  club  f — 
A.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  called  that. 

Q.  You  never  knew  the  word  "  union  '^  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
naine  of  the  club  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  now  ask  that  the  pamphlet  from  which  Senator 
Wadleigh  has  read  the  resolutions  about  which  he  has  interrogated  this 
witness  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  Senator  surely  does  not  claim  because  I 
read  to  the  witness  a  single  passage  from  this  book,  that  therefore  the 
whole  of  it  ought  to  go  in  evidence. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  ask  to  have  upon  the  record  the  resolutions  a 
part  of  which  the  Senator  has  read,  and  also  the  address  to  the  colored 
people,  to  which  these  resolutions  are  appended. 

Senator  McMillan.  If  the  resolutions  should  be  put  in  evidence,  I  do 
not  see  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  address. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No  reference  has  been  made  to  anything  con- 
tained in  the  address. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  resolutions  go  in,  I  want  it  all  to  go  in. 
Under  the  strictest  rule,  I  certainly  would  be  entitled  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  docament  which  has  any  connection  with  the  passages 
which  the  Senator  has  read. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  shall  not  admit  it  now.  We  will  see  about  it 
hereafter. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  now,  Mr.  Sims,  what  were  the  outrages  referred 
to  in  this  resolution,  which  were  a  scandal  to  the  parish  throughout  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  ! — A.  The  stealing  of  stock  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  taking  of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
as  had  been  reported  by  some  colored  men  to  have  been  done.  They 
reported  that  they  had  been  whipped  for  political  reasons.  That  meet- 
ing was  called  by  Mr.  McGehee,  himself,  on  the  petition  of  men  in  the 
neighborhood,  both  white  and  colored,  and  they  concluded  to  come 
together  and  pass  such  laws  and  elect  such  officers  as  that  there  would 
be  in  the  future  no  necessity  for  the  people  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  say  that  these  outrages  to  which  yon  refer  were 
perpetrated  by  the  colored  people  ! — ^A.  The  thieving  was  done  by  them 
generally. 

Q.  How  about  the  armed  visitation  at  night  ? — ^A.  That  was  done  by 
men  who  wished  to  punish  persons  who  stole  their  stock. 

Q«  This  resolution  was  passed  to  preserve  the  rights  of  life  and  prop- 
erty of  every  member  of  the  club,  in  order  to  induce  the  colored  people 
to  join  the  clubt — A.  We  told  them  whenever  they  were  accused  of 
crime  to  ask  to  be  brought  up,  and  that  wo  would  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  were  found  to  be  innocent  no  man  in  the  parish  should 
molest  them. 
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Q.  I'hat  was  provided  they  joined  your  club ;  but  suppose  they  did 
not  join  the  club,  and  still  were  innocent,  what  then! — A.  We  would 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  a  man  was  guilty  or  innocent  till 
after  he  had  joined  the  club.  If  he  joined  the  club  he  could  have  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  now  ask  that  the  address  to  which  these  reso- 
lutions are  attached  be  put  in  evidence.  I  do  so  upon  this  ground: 
Where  a  part  of  a  conversation  is  introduced  the  whole  is  competent,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  same  subjec^matter.  The  same  rule  should  gov- 
ern in  reference  to  this  document.  This  address  is  explanatory,  1  take 
it,  of  the  purposes  of  this  organization  and  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  it.  It  is  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  organization,  whose  sig- 
nature is  aflSxed  oflScially  to  the  resolutions.  In  the  case  just  referral 
to,  of  a  part  of  a  conversation  being  put  in  evidence,  the  party  intro- 
ducing it  may  give  such  portions  as  he  chooses ;  but  the  opposite  party 
has  then  a  right  to  call  for  the  entire  conversation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  same  subject.  Upon  that  ground  I  ask  for  the  admission  of  the 
address,  with  the  resolutions. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule  of  law  or  evi- 
dence,  even  the  strictest,  that  would  require  a  party  crossexamiuiog a 
witness  called  by  his  adversary  to  introduce  in  evidence  any  other  paper 
than  one  he  chose  to  introduce,  simply  because  he  may  have  referred  to 
it  in  cross-examining. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  address  and  these  resolutions  were  put  torth 
on  two  different  occasions,  the  one  on  Christmas-day,  1875,  and  the  other 
on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1876.  They  have,  therefore,  no  conneetioo, 
except  that  they  happen  to  have  been  printed  and  bound  in  the  same 
book.    I  shall  have  to  exclude  it  for  the  present. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  somebody  had  been  beaten  by  a  colored  man ; 
who  were  those  parties  ! — A.  The  name  of  the  man  who  belonged  to 
the  democratic  club  or  the  union-conservative  club  was  Jourdan  Hjirris. 
The  man  who  beat  him  had  two  names;  sometimes  fte  calls  himself  Bob 
Davis,  and  sometimes  Douglass  Davis.  He  is  entered  on  the  book  and 
registered  as  Bob  Davis. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  none  of  these  violent  proceedings  have  been  on 
account  of  politics  f — A.  None,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  ever  whip  a  negro! — A.  Bo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  of  Woodford  Eouth  ? — A  1  have 
never  heard  the  name. 

Q.  The  whipping  of  Demas  Williams  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  kiUing  of  Isaac  Mitchell  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  Gilbert  Carter! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  hanging  of  Riley  Xorfliss! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  the  shooting  of  Tom  Eice  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  Isaac  Vessel ! — A.  I  heard  of  Isaac  Vessel  being  shot  at, 
or  of  some  disturbance  in  which  he  figured.  It  was  in  another  pnrt  of 
the  parish. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  far  from  where  you  lived  were  those  last  two  cases— Vessel 
and  Carter! — A.  I  do  not  know  on  whose  place  they  lived. 

Q.  How  far  from  Charley  Barrow's  place  do  you  live  ! — A  It  may  be 
about  ten  miles. 
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Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  you  joined  the  club  at  Laurel  Hill  t — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  your  name  signed  to  these  resolutions.  Do  you  recol- 
lect when  they  were  adopted  1 — A.  Ho,  sir ;  I  was  not  present  when 
they  were  adopted. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  looked  over  these  resolu- 
tions ? — A.  1  have  looked  over  them  j  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  them 
care^ally. 

Q.  You  knew  fjenerally  the  purposes  of  the  organization  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  thought  I  understood  it  pretty  thoroughly,  as  I  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  Mr.  McGehee.  It  was  gotten  up,  as  I  understood  it,  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  any  sort  of  riotous  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  either  white  or  black.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
over  that  riot,  and  that  was  the  first  club  organized  in  the  parish,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  as  to  when  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  ? — ^A.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  or  knew  that  such  reso- 
lutions had  been  adopted  was  after  they  had  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  generally  distributed.  My  actual  and  positive  knowledge  of 
their  substance  was  after  they  were  printed.  I  knew  what  the  purport 
of  the  resolutions  would  be,  and  their  object. 

•  By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  have  seen  this  pamphlet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  circulated  in  the  community  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  the  colored  people! — ^A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  were  killed  in  those  riots  in  which  thir- 
teen colored  people  lost  their  lives! — A.  None  that  1  heard  of ;  some 
were  wounded. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  How  many  were  wounded  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  that  sev- 
eral were. 
Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  R.  H.  RYLAND. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Ryland,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Twenty -five  years. 

Q,  Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana! — A.  No,  sir;  a  native  of  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  office  in  that  parish  at  the  last  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  For  what  office  ! — A.  For  the  house  of  representatives. 

Q.  On  what  ticket! — A.  The  democratic-conservative  ticket. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  yonr  acquaintance  over  the  parish! — A.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  every  man  of  any  importance  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Have  you  practiced  medicine  there ;  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  ! — A. 
I  have,  for  twenty-five  years.  I  know  all  the  white  people  and  nearly 
all  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  your  acquaintance  and  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  parish,  white  and  colored! — A.  Such  as  any 
physician  would  have  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  constant  inter- 
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course,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  ander  all  conceivable  circam- 
stances. 

Q.  Do  you  attend  the  fomilies  of  many  of  the  colored  people  T — A. 
Tes,  sir,  more  colored  than  white ;  I  may  say  five  times  as  many  colored 
families  as  whites;  I  suppose  I  might,  without  exaggeration,  say  teo 
times  as  many. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  parish  do  you  live  ! — A.  In  the  eighth  ward. 

Q.  How  far  from  Saint  Francis ville  ! — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q.  As  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  did  you  take  an  active  part  in 
the  canvass  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  visit  the  various  wards  of  the  parish  f — A.  Some  parts  I 
did  not  visit.    I  visited  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the  parish,  the  part 
lying  west  of  the  railroad,  between  that  and  the  river. 
'  Q.  East  Feliciana  lies  to  the  east  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  part  of  the  parish  bordering  on  Bast  Feliciana?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  visited  that  part  of  the  parish  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  ward  did  you  attend  clab  meetings  T — A.  Only 
in  my  own  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  make  political  speeches  in  other  wards  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  points  f — A.  In  the  seventh  ward  and  the  tench  ward  I 
made,  political  speeches;  in  fact  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day.  ^ 

Q.  At  what  time  did  your  active  labors  in  the  canvass  begin — ^how 
long  before  the  election  ? — A.  I  think  from  about  a  month  l^fore  the 
democratic  nominations  were  made.  I  think  it  was  about  the  first  of 
July. 

Q.  From  July  on  you  were  actively  engaged  in  the  canvass  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  month  that  I  began  to  take  an  activ^e 
part. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  many  colored  people  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics I — A.  Everywhere,  and  every  day,  scarcely  an  hour  passed,  from 
the  time  that  anything  was  said  about  politics,  that  I  did  not  converse 
iteely  with  them. 

Q.  In  the  canvass  that  you  made,  over  the  parish,  what  was  yoor 
course  with  reference  to  the  colored  people  and  the  colored  vote,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  intimidation  or  otherwise! — A.  I  havealwavs 
been  an  advocate  of  the  suffrage  of  the  colored  people.  I  advocated  it 
even  before  it  was  fully  accepted  by  our  own  people.  I  have  always 
thought  it  was  a  good  measure  for  their  protection,  and  also  for  oar 
advantage,  and  I  have  always  urged  upon  the  colored  people  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  intelligent  performance  of  that  duty,  and  I  have 
always  advocated  that  they  should  be  left  entirely  untrammeled,  to  exer- 
cise their  privileges  freely,  without  any  constraint  whatever.  I  said  so  to 
men  of  all  parties  and  always. 

Q.  Is  that  the  course  which  you  pursued  in  the  last  canvass  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Were  there  any  statements  made  by  you,  or  in  your  hearing,  to 
the  colored  people,  that  could  in  any  way  influence  their  votes  through 
the  medium  of  fear  ? — A.  On  the  contrary,  all  my  neighbors  and  my 
friends  were  as  open  in  their  declarations  as  I  was,  that  the  colored 
people  should  be  allowed  to  vote  just  as  they  pleased.  While  we  made 
every  effort  to  induce  them  to  vote  with  us,  and  used  every  argument 
we  could  to  influence  them  to  do  so,  we  at  the  same  time  took  special 
pains  to  say  to  them,  at  every  opportunity,  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  vote  unmolested,  the  same  as  we  did  ourselves. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  many  colored  men  uniting  with  the  democratic 
party  or  joining  democratic  clubs  and  attending  democratic  meetings  f— 
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A.  The  most  enthusiastic  meetings  I  have  ever  seen  were  composed 
ahnost  entirely  of  colored  men— democratic  meetings.  I  attended  sev- 
eral large  public  gatherings,  two  barbecues,  at  one  of  which  there  were 
plates  prepared  for  twelve  hundred  persons,  and  the  tables  were  filled 
several  times.  There  must  have  been  three  or  four  thousand  people 
present,  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  colored — say  seventy-five  per  cent., 
to  be  within  all  limits. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote! — A.  At  one  of  the  two  polls  in  the  seventh 
ward. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  that 
poll! — A.  I  think  not  more  than  two  or  three.  It  was  the  poll  at 
which  the  republicans  had  concentrated  all  their  strength,  and  the  dem- 
oewts  went  to  another  poll.  I  do  not  think  we  had  more  than  from 
five  to  eight  v^tes  there.  At  another  poll  at  which  I  was  on  that  day, 
there  was  quite  au  active  canvass  going  on  between  the  two  parties. 
It  was  in  that  same  ward.  I  never  saw  more  activity  nor  greater  friend- 
liness and  kindness.  There  were  no  white  republicans.  The  colored 
republicans  worked  freely  and  were  in  continual  intercourse  with  their 
white  neighbors  and  friends,  without  any  molestation  whatever. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  election  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely, 
because  I  went  to  Chicago  two  days  after  the  election,  and  ever  since 
have  been  absent  from  the  parish. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  saw,  was  the  colored  vote  that  was  cast  for  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  cast  on  account  of  any  undue  or  improper  influences  used 
to  produce  that  result,  or  was  it  a  free  and  fair  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  the  colored  people  t — A.  I  think  if  ever  an  election  was  a  free  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  it  was  the  last  election  in  our  parish. 
There  may  have  t>een  instances  where  men  voted  Irom  other  motives, 
bat  if  so,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  never  heard  anyboily  say 
that  they  should  vote  that  way,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  party  meas- 
ure that  would  have  had  that  effect  j  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  there 
was  a  full  expression  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  that  that  thing 
should  not  be  done.  The  executive  committee  of  our  parish  issued  a 
series  of  resolutions  declaring  our  intention  that  every  man  should  have 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  his  franchise,  and  that  we  guaranteed  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  election  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Was  there  any  course  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  republican  lead- 
ers in  the  parish  that  was  calculated  to  produce  the  belief  in  the  minds 
of  the  colored  people  that  the  democrats  did  not  intend  to  deal  fairly! — 
A.  That  suggestion  was  made  constantly  M'henever  I  came  in  contact 
with  republican  leaders.  They  always  seemed  anxious  to  make  the  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  they  were  alarmed  and  afraid  of  interference, 
and  afraid  that  their  meetings  would  be  broken  up  by  the  democrats. 

Q.  Was  that  the  claim  of  the  republican  leaders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  parish  and  of  public 
opiuion  there,  or  any  transaction  going  on  there,  that  justified  those 
charges  f — A.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  could  give  a  foundation  for  itt — 
A.  Nothing  to  my  personal  knowledge.    I  heard  rumors. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  the  colored  people  as  to  their  condi- 
tion in  case  the  democratic  party  was  successful  ? — A.  They  were  con- 
tinually told  in  my  presence  by  republicans  that  they  would  be  reduced 
to  slavery  if  the  democrats  succeeded ;  and  when  they  failed  to  make 
that  impression,  then  they  said  they  would  be  reduced  to  serfdom,  which 
was  worse  than. slavery.    " Serfdom '' was  a  new  word  to  the  colored 
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I)eople,  and  it  alarmed  them  very  mach  to  think  they  were  in  danger  oi 
that.  They  did  not  know  jast  what  it  meant,  bat  were  sore  it  meant 
something  horrible,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  slavery.  I  heard  a  lead- 
ing colored  man,  a  colored  preacher,  say  that, 

Q.  What  influence  did  such  appeals  have  on  the  colored  people? — A. 
They  were  in  worse  dread  of  that  sort  of  thing  than  they  coald  possi- 
bly have  been  ot  bulldozers  or  regulators,  in  my  opinion. 

*Q.  Had  the  parish  been  for  some  time  under  the  control  of  radical 
officers  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  eight  years,  almost  entirely  so. 

Q.  Uad  anything  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  administration  to 
make  them  locally  unpopular  in  the  parish  f — A.  The  officials  were  con- 
spicuously incompetent;  the  police-jury  wascomposed of  colored  men,  or 
at  least  a  majority  ;  in  one  instance  that  I  recollect  of,  there  being  ioor 
colored  men  and  one  white.  The  parish  judge  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  a  colored  man,  who  acknowledged  to  me  that  be  knew  he  wasio- 
competent.  He  was  no  lawyer,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  law,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  and  never  professed  to  have  any.  The  recorder  was  a  colored  maa 
who  had  not  education  enough  to  keep  his  records,  and  had  to  hire  a 
white  man  to  do  it  for  him.  The  sheriff  of  the  parish,  also  a  colored 
man,  went  to  execute  a  writ  in  a  suit  to  which  he  was  a  party,  with  two 
of  his  colored  deputies  to  help  him,  and  shot  down  tbe  party  whom  be 
intended  to  arrest.  The  justices  of  the  ])eace  in  several  of  the  wards 
could  not  read  nor  write.  They  were  perhaps  able  to  read  a  little,  bat 
could  not  keep  the  records  of  their  offices;  and  the  administration  of 
justice  had  fallen  into  utter  contempt  from  the  incompetency  of  tbe  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law.  The  colored  people  acknowledged  to  me  that 
they  were  disappointed  in  their  republican  friends;  that  tbey  had  failed 
to  keep  their  promises ;  that  there  was  no  law  in  the  country ;  that  there 
was  no  security  for  them  ;  no  schools  in  the  country  that  were  worthy  of 
the  name,  the  teachers  being  men  of  no  character  and  incompetent.  Tbe 
whole  community,  both  white  and  colored,  were  utterly  and  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  parochial  administration  of  the  republican  party. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  parish  for  the  year  1S75  ?— 
A.  About  twenty-nine  mills  for  State  and  parish  purposes. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  the  parish  taxes  for  the  year  1S75!— A. 
Fourteen  and  a  half  mills,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  not  lessf — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  twelve  and  a  half  mills f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was 
fourteen  and  a  half;  I  will  not  be  positive.  I  think  the  parish  taxes 
were  about  one-half  of  the  whole  taxes  assessed  for  State  and  parish 
together. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  taxation  that  year  from 
what  it  had  been  previously! — A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  How  muchf — A.  I  cannot  say  how  much  of  a  reduction  it  was, 
but  I  know  there  was  a  reduction. 

Q.  Was  it  five  mills!— A.  Probably. 

Q  Was  that  reduction  made  by  a  vote  of  the  police-jury  of  the  par- 
ish!— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  authority  that  had  any  right  to 
make  it. 

Q.  How  does  the  rato  of  taxation  now  compare  with  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation from  1870  to  1873 ! — A.  There  has  been  a  reduction  since  that 
time,  I  think. 

Q.  The  republicans  have  administered  the  affairs  of  that  parish  since 
1873? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  explain  that  to  you,  if  you  wish. 
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Q.  Ton  say  tbere  has  been  some  complaint  aboat  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  parish f — A.  Yes,  sir:  universal  complaint. 

Q,  Do  you  know  Dr.  Stirling,  of  your  pailshf— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  tax-collector  of  the  parish  at  any  time  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  f— A.  I  think  in  1870  and  1871,  or  1871  and  1872. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat! — A.  He  was  appointed  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  t — A.  When! 

Q.  When  he  was  tax-collector,  before  and  since  T — A.  Before  he  was 
appointed  tax-collector  I  think  he  called  himself  a  democnit. 

Q.  Was  he  recognized  as  a  democrat  before  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  recognized  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sincef — ^A.  There  was  one  time  when  his  friends  thought  he 
was  on  the  fence. 

Q.  Has  he  since  been  recognized  as  a  democrat? — A.  Within  the  last 
8ix  months  he  has. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Stirling  a  defaulter? — A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 
1  beard  it  stated  that  he  was. 

Q.  To  what  amount — was  it  six  thousand  dollars  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell 

JOtt. 

Q.  How  many  thousands  of  dollars? — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  that;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  heard  the  amount  specified. 

Q.  Was  there  any  indebtedness  contracted  prior  to  1873  by  the  per- 
sons controlling  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  the  police  jury  ? — A.  1  think 
tbere  was. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  parish 
when  that  indebtedness  was  contracted? — A.  Immediately  after  the 
war,  and  for  several  years  tbereafter,  the  democratic  police-jurors  had 
control. 

Q.  And  it  was  during  that  period  that  this  indebtedness  was  con- 
tracted?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  debt  of  the  parish  seemed  to  accumulate; 
but 

Q.  Under  their  administration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  understand  the  witness  to  say,  without 
qaalification,  that  the  debt  of  the  parish  continued  to  accumulate  un- 
der the  management  of  the  democratic  police-jury.  He  said  the  debt 
of  the  parish  continued  to  increase,  and  was  stopped  there,  and  Senator 
McMillan  added  the  rest. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  1  wish  to  know  whether  you  iutende<l,  in  answer  to  ray  question, 
to  say  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  parish  continued  to  increase  from 
the  time  of  the  war,  during  the  administration  of  the  parish  affairs  by 
the  democratic  police-jury? — A.  If  you  want  to  know  what  my  inten- 
tion was  I  will  give  it  to  you.    I  meant 

Senator  McMillan.  Answer  the  question  just  as  1  put  it  to  you. 

The  Witness.  Yes  or  no  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  Yes  or  no. 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  to  answer  yes,  but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain my  answer.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
viebt  of  the  parish  increased  during  the  time  that  the  democrats  had 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and  then  began  to  decrease  under 
a  republican  administration.  I  merely  meant  to  say  that  for  several 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  debt  of  the  parish  increased. 

Senator  McMillan.  During  which  time  the  democrats  had  control  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  parish,  through  the  police-jury,  and  it  continued  to 
increase  under  their  administration  ? 
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Senator  McDonald.  [To  the  witness.]  Was  it  your  purpose  to  limit 
your  statement,  that  the  debt  of  the  parish  increased  for  several  years 
after  the  war,  to  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  administration  of 
the  democratic  police-jury,  as  Senator  McMillan  has  it! 

Senator  MoMillan.  Senator  McDonald,  you  have  criticised  me  sev- 
eral times  now,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  criticised  any  more  unjustly. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  criticised  the  Senator 
unjustly. 

Senator  McMillan.  It  has  been  done  repeatedly,  and  I  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it  any  longer. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  have  myself  submitted  to  criticism,  and  I 
shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  criticise  the  Senator  whenever  I  think  bia 
course  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  do  so. 

Senator  McMillan.  Senator  McDonald,  you  have  stated  here  that 
I  have  not  fairly  represented  the  answer  of  the  witness  to  my  questiou. 
You  will  find  yourself  mistaken. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  stated  that  you  added  to  his  answer  something 
that  he  had  not  stated. 

Senator  McMillan.  You  charged  that  I  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
statement  of  the  witness,  and  the  witness  himself  has  said  that  I  did. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  witness  stated  that  the  debt  of  the  parish 
had  increased  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war,  sDd 
Senator  McMillan  added  what  the  witness  had  not  said,  *^  under  dem- 
ocratic administration.'' 

Senator  MoMillan.  The  record  will  show. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  please  read  the  questions 
and  answers  relating  to  this  matter,  and  all  that  has  been  said  about  it! 

[After  the  reading,  the  examination  of  the  witness  proceeded.] 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  during  the 
administration  of  these  police-juries  composed  of  democrats,  up  to  the 
close  of  their  career  f — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  parish  up  to  1873  amount  to 
twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  f — A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  about  that,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  f — A.  If  any  re- 
sponsible man  should  tell  me  that  was  the  amount,  I  would  take  it  to 
be  so,  but  I  cannot  state  positively  ;  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  it  spe- 
cially. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  police-jury  during  any  portion  of  the 
time  that  this  debt  was  in  process  of  accumulating  f — A.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police-jury  three  years  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  three  years  t— A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  1868, 1869, 
and  i870,  or  1867,  1868,  and  1869. 

Q.  Who  was  the  auditor  of  the  parish  during  the  time  you  were  a 
member  of  the  police-jury  ?— A.  C.  D.  Collins. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Collins  a  democrat? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Collins,  while  he  was  auditor,  issue,  fraudulently  and  with- 
out authority,  warrants  upon  the  parish  treasury  ? — A.  Not  fraudulently. 

Q.  Without  authority  ? — A.  Not  without  authority,  I  suppose ;  at  least 
he  had  a  precedent  for  it.  When  I  came  upon  the  police-jury  I  thought 
he  was  doing  business  irregularly,  and  without  having  any  cheek  pot 
on  his  official  conduct.  The  practice  was  of  long  standing.  He  bad 
been  auditor  for  perhaps  twenty  years ;  since  long  before  the  war.  We 
found  in  existence  a  very  loose  way  of  conducting  the  parish  affairs,  as 
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I  tboagbt,  aud  I  was  myself  instrameDtal  in  adopting  some  measures 
that  laid  a  check  od  him,  and,  I  think,  was  calculated  to  save  money  to 
tbe  parish. 

Q.  Was  it  the  issuing  of  warrants  without  legal  authority  T — ^A.  No, 
8ir;  I  cannot  say  that  it  was.  He  only  issued  warrants  to  men  without 
reqairiog  them  to  produce  the  proper  vouchers.  The  jailer,  for  instance, 
would  come  and  get  a  warrant  to  feed  the  prisoners,  without  stating 
bow  many  he  had  to  feed,  or  bringing  anything  to  show  that  the  amount 
was  correct. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  discovery  ! — A.  Soon  after  I  went  oa 
tbe  police-jury. 

Q.  What  year  was  itt — A.  I  think  it  was  1868.  I  was  on  a  com- 
mittee that  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  auditor's  book. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  first  or  last  year  of  your  term  f — A.  The  first  year, 
I  tbiuk. 

Q.  This  loose  manner  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  auditor's  office 
had  existed  since  the  war  and  before  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  the  democratic  party  had  had  control  of 
tbe  police-jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  portion  of  the  indebtedness  contracted  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  aflfairs  of  the  parish  by  these  democratic  police-juries 
been  contested  in  any  way  in  the  courts! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  About  three 
years  ago  the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  prohibited  the  payment 
of  tbe  taxes  of  one  year  in  warrants  issued  in  another  year.  That  at 
ODce  cut  off  a  very  large  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  perhaps 
twenty  or  twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  Upon  those  warrants  a  suit 
or  suits  have  been  brought,  and  that  matter  is  now  in  litigation. 

Q.  Has  the  parish  court  or  any  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  State  decided 
that  the  indebtedness  represented  by  those  outstanding  warrants  was 
void ! — A.  There  was  a  decision  in  our  district  court  that  those  war- 
rants were  still  due  by  the  parish.  The  supreme  court  reversed  that 
decision  upon  some  technical  grounds,  and  the  suit  had  to  be  brought 
over  again,  and  it  is  still  in  litigation. 

Q.  Then  this  indebtedness,  contracted  during  the  time  the  democratic 
police-juries  had  thei^ontrol  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  is  still  hanging 
over  the  parish  in  a  state  of  doubt? — A.  It  is  in  litigation  somehow 
or  other;  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  its  condition  is. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  your  parish  in  18751 — A.  I  can- 
not say.  My  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  their  condition  is  derived 
from  tbe  general  opinion  and  common  understanding  among  the  people, 
tbat  we  had  no  schools  at  all  that  were  worthy  of  the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  Saint  Francisville  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  live  twelve  miles 
from  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  there  are  in  the  ward  in  which 
Saint  Francisville  is  located  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  two  schools  in  Saint 
Francisville ;  there  may  be  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  grades  they  are? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went 
into  the  school- houses.  I  believe  those  are  understood  to  be  the  best 
scbools  in  the  parish. 

Q.  Is  there  a  gmmmar-school  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  An  intermediate  and  primary  ? — A.  If  there  is  any  such  distinc- 
tion, I  am  not  aware  of  it;  that  impression  has  never  been  made  upon 
my  mind.  I  see  the  children  at  school  occasionally,  and  know  there  are 
wbite  and  colored  schools  there,  and  have  heard  that  those  are  pretty 
good  schools. 

Q.  Were  there  not  schools  in  1875  in  every  ward  in  your  parish  ex- 
cept one! — A,  I  think  probably  there  were,  some  time  during  1876.  iQle 
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Q.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  were  there  not  two  schools  in  each 
ward  t — A.  If  there  were,  they  were  of  an  insignificant  character,  taaght, 
as  a  rale,  by  men  who  were  utterly  incompetent. 

Q.  Who  taught  them  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hogan  taught 
one — a  man  who  cannot  spell  three  consecutive  words  correctly. 

Q.  Where  did  he  teach? — A.  In  the  seventh  ward. 

Q.  Who  else  taught  in  that  parish? — A.  A  man  named  Landrnm. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  incompetent  f — A.  Utterly  so. 

Q.  What  other  teacher  was  there? — A.  A  man  named  Wash.  Spooner 
was  teaching  a  school  in  our  ward,  the  eighth.  As  a  rule,  there  was  a 
school  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  there  a  school  just  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  election 
this  year  ? — A.  I  believe  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  injunction  issued  on  the  school 
treasurer,  early  in  the  summer,  which  forbade  his  paying  out  any  school- 
money  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  schools  were  stopped  by  reason  of 
that? — A.  The  schools  were  of  no  importance  when  they  were  going od, 
and  when  they  stopped  nobody  took  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  visited  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  they  were  conducted  ? — A.  I  know  what  the 
parents  of  the  children  told  me ;  that  they  had  been  going  to  school  for 
years  and  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write;  and  the  whole  populatioQ 
looked  upon  the  schools  as  a  farce. 

Q.  And  yet  you  do  not  know  how  many  schools  there  were  ? — A.  No,  • 
sir ;  it  was  not  worth  while  to  keep  any  account  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  the  par- 
ish ? — A.  That  is  what  the  whole  population  says  of  them.  I  have  do 
children  to  educate,  but  I  know  that  the  universal  sentiment  that  is  ex- 
pressed to  me,  as  a  physician,  going  around  constantly  among  the  peo- 
ple, has  been  that  the  schools  did  not  amount  to  anything  at  all. 

Q.  You  never  visited  the  schools  ? — A.  They  were  not  worth  visiting. 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  education,  and  would  gladly  do  all  I 
can  to  encourage  it. 

Q.  By  visiting  the  schools  you  could,  perhapsi  have  acquired  some 
information  that  might  have  been  of  service  to  the  schools,  might  joa 
not? — A.  There  were  no  school-teachers 5  they  were  politicians,  as  a 
general  thing — active  politicians.  The  exceptions  were  one  or  two 
teachers  who  were  women.  The  men  generally  went  abroad  on  a  doable 
mission — to  talk  i>olitics  and  teach  school.  There  was  one  man,  I  be- 
lieve, who  was  said  to  be  a  pretty  good  teacher. 

Q.  Your  visiting  during  the  political  campaign  was  confined  to  the 
western  part  of  the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  commenced  traveling  over  that  part  of  the  parish  about  the 
first  of  July  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear,  during  the  last  fall  and  summer,  of  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  lawless  persons  riding  around  the  parish  in  bands !— 
A.  I  heard  such  rumors. 

Q.  Were  they  pretty  frequent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  were.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  The  campaign  commenced  in  July? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  campaign  opened  actively  was  there  anything  of  the 
kind  ? — A.  I  think  for  as  much  as  a  year  previous  the  cotton-scrape 
lasted.  For  awhile  there  was  considerable  disturbance  on  that  sabject 
During  the  political  campaign  all  those  things  were  brought  ioto 
the  campaign,  and  talked  about  by  both  parties.    All  these  things 
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were  at  once  picked  up  and  greatly  exaggerated,  and  telegraphed  hither 
and  thither  all  over  the  country.  Things  were  telegraphed  abroad  as 
having  taken  place  right  in  my  neighborhood  that  were  enough  to  make 
anybc^y  laugh ;  not  a  particle  of  foundation  for  them  in  the  world. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  Isaac  Mitchell  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  one  of  these  matters  that  were  greatly  exaggerated  and 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country  ? — ^A.  The  killing  of  a  man  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  telegraphed  tot — ^A.  It  was  in  the  papers.    It  was 
in  the  New  Orleans  papers.    Such  rumors  were  so  frequently  in  the  pa- 
pers that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  that  occur  at  night  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  only  heard  the 
romor. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  that  it  occurred  at  night  ? — A.  I  heard  that  it  did. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  that  there  were  any  other  persons  injured  at  the  same 
time  f — A.  I  heaid  that  there  was  a  man  shot  at. 
Q.  Who  was  that! — A.  I  cannot  call  the  name. 
Q.  Was  it  Isaac  Vessel  t — A.  I  cannot  say.    I  think  I  never  heard 
that  name  mentioned  till  I  heard  it  here. 

Q.  Were  those  things  telegraphed  over  the  country  t — A.  I  pre- 
sume 80. 

Q.  Were  they  exaggerated  in  the  telegraphic  accounts  1 — A.  I  cannot 
say  as  to  the  particular  case. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  the  shooting  and  murder  were  perpetrated  by  a 
band  of  armed  men  at  night,  in  the  case  of  Gilbert  Garter! — A.  I  heard 
that  some  two  or  three  men  had  arretted  the  parties,  and  that  one  of 
them,  in  trying  to  escape,  was  killed,  and  the  other  shot  at. 

Q.  What  officer  did  you  hear  arrested  them  t — A.  I  did  not  hear  that 
any  oflScer  did  it. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  aiTested  them  1— *A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  name 
of  the  party. 

Q-  By  what  authority  did  you  hear  they  were  arrested  f — A.  I  did  not 
bear  that  there  was  any  authority. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  any  warrant  issued  for  them  T — A.  I 

did  oot.    it  occurred  at  some  distance  from  my  house,  and  I  did  not 

hear  of  it  for  several  days  afterwards.    I  have  heard  all  these  rumors 

that  .vou  have  heard  here  from  Captain  Bascom.    It  was  said  that  Mr. 

Barrow  and  his  family  had  been  threatened,  and  his  friends  had  gone 

to  investigate  the  matter  and  to  break  up  a  secret  club  that  had  been 

formed  among  the  negroes.    I  heard  that  they  arrested  those  two  men. 

Q.  Who  did  it  f    Was  it  Lieutenant  Gemar  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  it  was  the  man  who  went  with  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  same  night,  though  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  heard  that 

liienteuant  Gemar  and  fifteen  or  twenty  men  went  there  and  found 

nothing — did  not  see  anybody  at  all,  and  went  home. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  these  men  were  arrested  that  night  f — A.  I 
beard  that  some  men,  not  those  of  Lieutenant  Gemar,  but  some  other 
men  that  went  oot  that  same  night  with  the  same  object,  arrested  tbem. 
Itaeemed  that  the  thing  had  aroused  the  whole  community. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  killing  of  Ephraim  Armstrong! — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  heard  that  Gilbert  Carter  was  arrested  by 
any  authority  of  law  t — A.  I  never  heard  that  he  was  arrested  by  any 
aothority  of  law. 
Q.  Can  an  arrest  be  made  in  any  other  way  than  by  authority  of  law, 
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or  uu  Jcr  the  form  of  law  t — A.  Where  there  is  no  law,  I  do  net  know 
how  you  would  arrest  a  man. 

Q.  Then  where  a  man  is  taken  without  the  authority  or  form  of  I^w, 
you  would  call  it  a  capture  or  seizure  of  the  person,  would  you  not!— 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hoar  of  the  hanging  of  Riley  Norflisst — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  hanging  of  Ben  Kingt — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  did.  I  heard  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Glasper  was 
hung  up  in  the  time  of  the  cotton-stealing.  I  heard  of  his  store  being 
burnt  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  attempted  hanging  of  Ben  Deitsch! — A.  I  do 
not  know  him  ;  he  lived  in  another  part  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  whipping  of  Woodford  Routh  ? — A.  I  think, 
probably,  I  did.    I  heard  of  Demas  Williams  being  whipped 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  March  Gray  1 — A.  Yes.    He  is  a  democrat^  too. 

Q.  Was  he  whipped  ! — A.  So  I  heard. 

Q.  Ben  Baker  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  his  name.  I  heard 
that  there  was  one  man  killed  and  another  shot  at,  the  same  night. 

Q.  Julius  Green  ;  did  you  hear  of  him  f — A.  I  heard  something  of 
Julius  Greeu  being  shot  the  time  that  Isaac  Mitchell  was  killed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  Tom  Rice  t — A.  I  did  not  know  those  parties ; 
they  lived  in  another  part  of  the  parish. 

Q.  Primus  Pickett? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  name. 

Q.  These  parties  that  yon  heard  about  did  not  all  live  in  another  part 
of  the  parish,  did  they  ^ — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  Hunt,  Gray,  Baker, 
and  several  others  were  whipped;  all  Jiving  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Were  those  all  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  J.  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  voted  for  on  the  day  of  the  election  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate T — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  not  put  on  the  ticket  by  our  nomioatiog 
convention ;  he  was  put  on  the  ticket  the  night  before  the  election, 
when  we  heard  that  this  man  West  was  killed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  republican  sheriff  then  in  office? — A.  Dr.  Coflfman. 

Q.  How  does  the  character  of  Mr.  Barrow  compare  with  that  of  Dr. 
Coffmau  ? — A.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Barrow  are  not  friendly,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  about  him.  My  opinion  would  be  colored  by 
my  personal  feelings.  Dr.  Goffman  is  a  nice  gentleman.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  Mr.  Barrow. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  If  you  can  speak  of  Capt.  John  Barrow,  as  to  his  reputation  in  the 
community,  irrespective  of  your  personal  feelings,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  do  so,  and  state  what  his  reputation  is. — ^A.  I  decline  to 
answer  any  question  on  that  subject. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  order  known  as  the  "  298  T— A.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  any  secret  order  of  any  sort  except  the  grangers. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  '*  knights  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to 
pay  that  my  remarks  alK)ut  the  inefficiency  of  the  republican  adminis- 
tration in  our  parish  were  only  meant  to  have  a  general  application. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  parish  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  effi- 
cient men.  1  have  always  said  that  Mr.  Webber,  as  tax-collector,  was 
one  of  the  best  men  we  ever  had.  Dr.  Coffman  was  a  gentleman.  I 
referred  simply  to  the  management  of  affairs  generally  in  the  parish. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not.  i    ^^^i^ 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WINFIELD  SCOTT  D.  HAMILTON. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 

The  committee  met  parsaant  to  adjoarnmeDt. 

WiNPiELD  ScoTT  D.  HAMILTON  swom  and  efecamined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name! — Answer.  Winfield  Scott  D.  Ham- 
ilton, SOD  of  Colonel  Hamilton  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  In  West  Feliciana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ^ — A.  I  have  lived  there  for 
twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  that  parish  t — A.  No,  sir ;  in  Wilkinson  County, 
Mississippi.    I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  before  I  go  any  further. 

Senator  McDonald.  Perhaps  you  can  make  it  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion better  than  any  other  way.  Then  you  can  go  on  and  make  such 
statements  as  are  necessary. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  in  West  Feliciana  t — A.  I  have  a  plantation 
in  the  fourth  ward,  near  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  it  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  that  parish ;  and  if  so,  what  office 
have  you  held  f — A.  I  have  been  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  fourth 
ward.  I  have  held  the  office  of  police-juryman,  and  been  guardian  of  the 
poll,  and  was  appointed  examiner  of  the  public  schools  in  my  ward. 
Some  of  the  appointments  I  got  from  Governor  Kellogg,  others  from  E. 
L.  Weber. 

Q.  With  what  political  party  in  that  ward  did  you  formerly  act  f — ^A. 
With  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time! — A.  To  the  last  election. 

Q.  How  near  np  to  the  last  election  were  you  acting  with  the  republi- 
can party  t — ^A.  For  a  month  before  the  election  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
republican ;  on  the  day  of  the  election  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  republi- 
can. 

Q.  But  yon  ceased,  so  far  as  you  yourself  was  concerned,  to  act  with 
the  republican  party  about  a  month  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  complaints,  Mr.  Hamilton,  were  there  in  the  parish  at  any 
time  in  reference  to  petty  thieving,  stock-stealing,  cotton-stealing,  &c.t 
—A.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  keep  any  kind  of  property. 
The  cotton  was  stolen  at  night  and  all  kinds  of  stock  was  killed  and 
stolen. 

Q.  How  was  the  cotton  supposed  to  be  disposed  off — A.  It  was  taken 
around  to  these  little  dens  of  thieves  near  by  and  sold  at  night. 

Q.  Was  there  any  efibrts  made  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  re- 
press that  kind  of  thieving  f — A.  No,  sir,  none.    I  cannot  state 

Q.  Were  any  persons  brought  before  you  as  justice  of  the  peace  on 
charges  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sent  down  a  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  What  became  of  them  when  they  got  down  to  Saint  Francisville  t 
— A.  Of  all  I  sent  there  only  one  was  convicted,  out  of  all  I  sent.  One 
man  I  sent  down  five  times,  for  stealing  most  of  the  times.  He  was  a 
colored  man ;  broke  into  a  store  one  time ;  killed  a  cow  at  another 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Eichard  Mills. 

Q.  dive  the  names  of  others  that  you  can  remember  that  were  com- 
mitted by  you  as  justice  of  the  peace  on  charges  of  the  kind,  stealing  or 
killing  cattle  f — A.  I  sent  down  Henry  Hill.    I  have  sent  down  Louis 


sent  uown  Louis 
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Morgan.  I  sent  down  Luke  Morgan.  I  sent  down  lililey  Morgan.  I 
sent  down  a  number  that  I  cannot  remember  now.  I  have  bad  a  great 
deal  of  business  since  I  have  been  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  ward— a 
great  deal. 

Q.  Did  tliese  arrests  have  anj^  tendency  to  put  a  stop  to  the  thiev- 
ing ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all ;  just  encouraged  it.  As  to  hogs,  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  see  a  hog.  We  have  got  a  plantation  of  nearly 
5,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  more  than  one  or  two  on 
the  whole  plantation,  where  there  is  five  or  six  white  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  colcfed  people. 

Q.  Did  that  state  of  lawlessness  result  in  an  organized  attempt  to  pot 
it  down  by  the  people;  to  put  it  down  by  other  means ;  by  violence  oo 
the  other  side,  by  regulators,  or  anything  of  that  kind  f — ^A.  There  was 
some  parties  got  hold  of  and  whipped  about  stealing.  That  is  what 
they  said.  Some  on  the  plantation  were  whipped.  Two  members  that 
belonged  to  Burruss  McGhee's  club  at  Laurel  Hill  were  whipped. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  Brent  Lanua  and  Nelson  Matthews. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  colored  people  to  intimidate  other  colored  people  and  pre- 
vent them  from  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  an 
affidavit  there  in  those  papers.  It  was  made  out  before  me  by  a  colored 
man. 

Q.  He  charged  that  he  had  been  interfered  with  by  colored  men  on 
account  of  his  politics! — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  a  leading  man  on  Mr. 
Postlethwaite's  plantation.  He  had  been  looked  ui>on  as  one  of  the 
leading  republicans  on  that  plantation.  There  was  more,  one  or  two; 
but  they  did  not  make  out  an  affidavit  against  anybody  but  this  man. 

Q.  He  was  a  leader,  a  manager  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  was  a  republican  from 
that  plantation. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  threaten  f — A.  He  threatened  Jourdan  Harris. 

Q.  Is  Jourdan  Harris  a  colored  man  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  l>elonged  to 
the  club  there  at  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  He  belonged  to  the  democratic  club  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  before  that  time  been  a  republican  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  threats  of  intimidation  practiced  by  white  people 
or  colored  people  against  colored  republicans  to  prevent  them  from  vot- 
ing the  republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir^  on  the  contrary,  the  democrats 
seemed  to  me  to  want  to  have  everything  quiet  and  perfectly  |)eaceable 
in  the  parish,  and  there  was  no  intimidation  used  at  all.  That  is  in  all 
the  speeches  that  I  listened  to  by  different  speakers,  that  is  what  the 
arguments  were  all  the  time.  It  was  the  republican  colored  men  that 
were  using  intimidation  at  the  election,  but  the  democratic  party  con- 
ducted it  peaceably  and  fairly,  and  everybody  went  into  it  in  thatsjpirit. 
I  know  a  great  many  colored  people  in  that  parish,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  the  majority  of  the  best  colored  people  in  that  pariah 
united  themselves  with  the  white  people  and  voted  the  conservative 
ticket.  I  do  not  believe  all  were  honest  because  they  voted  that  ticket, 
but  they  called  themselves  republicans,  and  there  were  honest  repabli- 
cans,  and  they  voted  that  ticket  because  they  thought  that  there  were 
honest  men  on  it,  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  A  colored  man  has  stated  before  the  committee  that  you  swore 
him,  administered  an  oath  to  him  to  support  the  democratic  party,  to 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  jou  recollect  any  circamstance  of  that  kind  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
do. 

Q.  Relate  that  circamstance,  the  facts  you  know  about  it. — A.  As 
well  as  I  can  recollect  I  never  knew  anything  about  that  man  making 
that  statement  until  I  saw  it  here.  I  asked  him  and  he  said  he  made 
that  statement  in  fun.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  after  tliiuking 
the  circumstances  over,  this  is  the  way  it  occurred:  I  had  been  down  to 
Bayou  Sara,  and  had  been  under  arrest,  and  I  asked  several  democrats 
to  go  my  bond  and  none  of  them  would  do  it,  and  Dr.  Kanffman  took  E. 
L  Weber  on  my  bond  and  discharged  me.  I  was  on  my  way  home 
then,  and  these  young  men  behind  rode  up  where  I  was  and  I  went  into 
the  store,  and  to  tell  the  tnith  I  was  pretty  tight;  I  was  so  glad  to  get 
k)08e  that  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  did,* but  I  remember  now  of  Tom 
Dalton  being  in  the  store  with  us  and  we  were  nil  drinking,  and  any- 
thing that  was  said  to  him  it  was  said  all  in  fun.  I  think  he  drank 
along  with  us. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  atlministering  any  oath  to  him  on 
that  occasion  T — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  remember  of  seeing  him  at  the  store  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I 
could  not  administer  an  oath  ;  and  if  I  administered  him  one,  I  bad  no 
right  to  swear  any  one  in  Bayou  Sara.  I  may  administer  an  oath  in  my 
own  office. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  still  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  then 
and  am  now  a  republican. 

Q.  You  were  ac  ing  with  the  republican  party  at  that  time! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  E.  L.  Weber  went  your  security  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  taken  down  there  for? — A.  For  assault  and  bat- 
tery. A  man  claimed  that  I  had  made  an  assault  and  battery  on  him, 
but  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  little  incident — ^how  long  before  the  elec- 
tion ? — A.  That  was  before  we  intended  to  organize  the  party,  sir. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  recollect. — A.  There  was  only  one  club 
organized  in  the  parish,  and  that  was  on  Laurel  Hill ;  and  that  was  not 
iaiended  for  a  political  club  at  all. 

Q.  Maybe  you  can  fix  the  time  by  referring  in  your  mind  to  the  fact 
of  your  arrest.  What  month  was  that;  or  was  it  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer?— A.  Let  me  see,  sir.  I  think  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect. 

Q.  Howlongbeforetheelection,  do  you  think? — A.  The  election  came 
off  in  November,  and  that  must  have  been  some  time  in  March  or  April, 
somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  In  March  or  April  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  act  after  that  in  the  republican  convention  at  Bayou  Sara, 
at  this  time  that  Tom  Dalton  speaks  of,  when  you  were  there  at  the 
store  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  1  acted  then  as  police-juror,  but  I  did 
not  in  the  convention.  I  held  a  commission  at  that  time  as  police-juror 
and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  Who  from  ? — A.  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  member  of  the  police-jury,  it  seems  that  Dr. 
Dedrick,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  waited  on  the  police-jury  and 
asked  the  resignation  of  certain  members ;  do  you  remember  that  occa- 
sion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  presentation  of  that  application, 
and  what  armed  display,  if  any,  was  made  by  those  who  presented  it, 
and  what  intimidation,  if  any,  was  exercised  or  attempted  to  be  exer- 
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cised  to  compel  the  members  of  the  police-jury  to  resign.  State  it  as 
briefly  as  you  can. — A.  There  was  an  argument  there  about  whether  I 
held  a  commission.  I  had  one  commission  and  Dr.  Ball  had  another 
from  the  governor;  and  I  claimed  the  seat  there,  and  so  did  Dr.  Ball; 
and  the  members  decided  that  Dr.  Bali  should  hold  the  seat  until  it  was 
acted  upon  by  the  senate.  After  this  they  acted,  and  confirmed  me  aud 
refused  to  confirm  Duncan  Stewart  and  William  Ball.  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Stewart  were  on  the  police-jury  that  had  reduced  expenses  a  great  deal 
down.  They  reduced  the  amount  paid  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  so 
much,  and  to  the  constables  so  much,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  so 
much,  and  reduced  the  salaries  all  that  they  were  able  to  do;  and  after 
I  went  on  the  gentleman  came  down  and  asked  us  to  resign,  becaose 
they  were  satisfied  that  after  certain  members  were  out  they  were  going 
to  undo  all  this  that  had  been  done ;  and  I  will  state  on  my  oath — I  will 
swear — that  it  was  our  intention  to  undo  it.  I  should  have  voted  against 
it  because  I  am  a  planter,  but  other  members  would  have  voted  for  it. 

Q.  Then  as  to  this  speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  applicatioD 
requesting  the  members  to  resign  by  Dr.  Dedrick.  Do  you  remember 
that  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  armed  display  did  he  make  that  presentation? — A.  He 
never  made  any  speech.  He  came  there  and  said,  ^'  Gentlemen,  I  have 
a  petition  from  the  citizens.  You  are  satisfied  that  all  of  you  are  in- 
competent to  act  as  police  jurors  of  this  parish,  and  we  ask  you  as  men 
and  citizens  and  good  men,  which  we  know  you  all  are,  to  resign  and 
let  Governor  Kellogg  appoint  men  that  can  administer  the  business  oi 
the  parish  better  than  you  all  did."  That  is  all ;  and  as  soon  as  he  said 
that  Van  Trump  took  a  pen  and  wrote  out  his  resignation,  and  I  wrote 
out  mine  and  Julius  Green  wrote  out  his,  and  I  took  my  hat  and  walked 
out  of  the  courthouse,  and  went  to  the  car  and  went  home,  because  I 
was  satisfied  I  could  do  nothing  with  the  members  of  that  board.  | 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  many  in  the  room  f — A.  I  believe  so.  ,1  saw   i 
men  sitting  around  just  as  here;  they  have  a  right  to.  I 

Q  Was  there  any  display,  any  terrorism  in  the  court-room  that  day    j 
ditterent  from  anything  in  this  room  now  ? — A.  I  was  not  terrified  at  all    | 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  display  than  there  is  here! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
know  I  never  saw  any,  not  a  bit.  I 

Q.  The  doctor  himself  is  not  a  very  terrific-looking  man  t — A.  No,    I 
sir;  I  never  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  terrible  man.    I  was  not  intim- 
idated, that  is  one  thing  certain. 

Q.  Van  Trump  wrote  his  and  you  wrote  yours,  and  you  withdrew, 
you  say  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  on  out.  I  just  went  on  out  of  the  booBe. 
The  cars  whistled,  and  I  wanted  to  get  on  them  to  go  home. 

Q.  While  you  were  acting  with  the  republican  party,  with  whom  did 
you  principally  confer  on  the  subject  of  politics? — A.  I  talked  with  the    ' 
republican  leaders.  j 

Q.  Who  were  they  T — A.  I  always  looked  upon  E.  L.  Weber  as  the 
lea<ier. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  communication  from  bim  relating  to 
your  politics! — A.  Yes,  sir;  frequent  communication. 

Q.  Is  that  onef — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one,  and  I  have  got  aboot 
twenty-five  more. 

My  Dear  Sir:  If  we  coald  make  theohaoge  yon  proposed  withoat  injnrytotbe 
party,  I  would  gladly  do  it  noir.  I  am  afraid  if  we  did  it,  it  would  do  as  more  barm 
than  good,  altbongh  we  are  all  satisfied  the  man  is  incompetent  to  fill  the  office.  The 
other  colored  man  would  take  advantage  of  any  "  swap,''  and  very  likely  raise  tlie 
issne  of  color  on  us,  such  as  he  is  very  apt  to  do.    If  we  elect  this  man,  I  am  satiafied 
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he  wiB  have  to  resifCD)  because  he  is  incompetent  to  fill  the  office ;  then  we  will  haye 
fw  appointed,  if  yon  desire. 

Colonel  Packard  has  written  to  me  that  soldiers  wonld  be  here  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tioo.    Come  down  if  you  can,  some  time,  that  we  may  have  a  little  chat. 

Tours,  Ac,  

B.  L.  WEBER. 
W.  8.  D.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Q.  What  man  does  be  refer  to  there  in  that  letter,  when  he  states 
that  when  he  is  elected  he  will  be  declared  iucoaipeteutf — A.  S.  8. 
Dnla. 

Q.  Who  is  he! — A.  He  was  parish  judge. 

Q.  Is  he  still  dieting  as  parish  judge  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Was  he  elected  parish  judge! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  filled  the  place  ? — A.  He  staid  in  there  about 
two  years,  until  Powers  run  him  off.  He  run  him  off  once,  that  I  know 
to  be  a  fact.  Col.  Frank  Powers,  I  am  told,  he  is  the  gentleman;  he 
▼out  deny  it. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  would  be  declared  incompetent  if  elected  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  man. 

Q.  You  have  had  conversations  with  Weber  after  you  received  that 
letter  in  reference  to  the  political  situation  of  the  parish  ? — A.  I  never 
bad  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Weber.  I  had  talked  with  him 
sometimes ;  not  any  great  deal. 

Q-  What  election  does  he  refer  to  there,  when  he  speaks  about  having 
af^arances  from  Packard  that  there  will  be  military  force  there! — A. 
That  is  the  election  of  1874. 

Q.  This  related  to  the  election  of  1874  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  that 
parish  for  the  past  year  or  two  f — A.  The  schools  there  have  been  con- 
ducted very  poorly.  The  most  of  the  teachers  are  incompetent  to  teach 
anybody.  The  colored  children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  some 
have  been  going  to  school  for  five  or  six  years  and  cannot  spell  '^  baker." 
I  examined  some  schools  there  where  there  must  have  been  over  fifty  in 
it,  and  they  couldn't  tell  how  much  a  bale  of  cotton  would  cost  of  four 
bnndreil  pounds  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound ;  only  one  could 
tell  me. 

Q.  You  were  school  examiner  ! — A.  To  some  schools,  in  my  ward.  I' 
ouly  examined  the  Laurel  Hill  school,  but  I  was  acquainted  with  other 
gentlemen  who  conducted  the  schools,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  as 
well  as  they  were  themselves,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  teach  any  schools. 

Q.  Who  was  the  teacberat  the  Laurel  Hill  school  that  you  examined! — 
A.  They  had  several.  Marshal  Ney  was  a  teacher,  and  he  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  hear  anything  the  children  said. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  They  had  a  man  named  Jerold.  He  hardly  ever 
taught  them ;  when  they  came  there  he  would  not  learn  them  anything. 
He  was  not  thinking  about  teaching. 

Q.  Did  Watson  teach  in  that  neighborhood — J.  R.  Watson  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  his  reputation  as  a  teacher! — A.  I 
know  he  is  a  terrible  rascal. 

Q<  How  did  he  stand  with  the  colored  people,  in  what  repute  with 
thern  T — A.  I  had  to  protect  him  one  evening  in  the  car  to  keep  the  col- 
ored people  from  killing  him.  They  were  outraged  against  him,  the 
^ay  he  had  acted  in  Mississippi,  and  I  had  to  protect  him  until  he  could 
get  to  his  home  and  put  him  off'  on  Barrow's  place,  where  he  lived. 

Q.  You  had  to  protect  him  against  the  colored  people! — At  Yes,  sir; 
they  wanted  to  mob  him. 
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Q.  What  was  the  ground  of  complaint  against  him  f — ^A.  He  taoght 
school  up  in  Mississippi,  np  on  the  old  Newell  place,  and  he  got  ready- 
to  come  down  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  he  told  the  people  aroniid  here 
where  he  was  teaching  that  New  Orleans  was  the  place  where  be  couW 
buy  goods  so  much  cheaper  than  in  Woodville  or  in  Mississippi,  and  he 
had  collected  up  a  lot  ot  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this,  only  what  you  beard  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  that  was  the  complaint  they  made  against  him,  and  I  in\  e8tigated 
it  for  them  afterwards. 

Q.  The  complaint  was  that  this  man  had  taken  their  money  at  the 
time  they  were  trying  to  commit  violence,  was  it  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  stealiog 
their  money. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  was  in  Mississippi  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  can't  go  into  that  You  need  not  stAte 
that. 

The  Witness.  That  was  in  Louisiana,  what  I  was  going  on  to  say; 
they  were  on  the  cars  going  from  Bayou  Sara. 

Senator  McDonald.  Watson  gave  a  statement  about  why  he  le^t 
Mississif)pi,  and  testified  at  very  considerable  length  of  his  being  drivea 
out  of  Mississippi  by  the  regulators,  and  I  am  showing  that  he  wgs 
driven  out  by  other  causes,  or  trying  to  show  it;  but  I  do  not  care 
about  carrying  it  any  further. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  heard  of  any  organization  of  bands 
of  regulators  in  your  parish  ? — A.  They  had  a  kind  of  organization  there, 
and  intended  to  burn  up  these  stores. 

Q.  Uow  long  since  you  have  known  or  heard  of  any  organization  of 
that  kind  ? — A.  Before  that  ceased  f 

Q.  Yes;  what  time  did. such  bands  cease  to  have  any A.  I  do  not 

believe  that  any  organization  among  the  people  after  the  cotton-seed 
business  was  broken  np.    Because  I  satisfied  myself  of  that. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  regulators  breaking  up  the  stealing  of 
seed-cotton,  &c. ! — A.  Col.  Frank  Powers. 

Q.  What  political  party  did  he  belong  to  I — A.  With  the  repablicaa 
party.  I  have  seen  him  there  at  Mr.  Weber's  office  once  or  twice,  and 
drank  with  him  there  at  Weber's  house. . 

Q.  Is  he  holding  office  at  this  time ;  is  that  the  same  man  ? — A.  Yeti 
sir ;  tax-collector  of  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  election  ? — ^A.  I  was  at  Laurel  HiH 

Q.  You  voted  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner  was  the  election  conducted  as  to  fairness,  peace, 
and  order ! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  perfectly  peaceable  and  fair.  I  goi 
there  about  ten  in  the  day  and  staid  all  day  Tuesday  night  until  Wed- 
nesday morning  before  day,  just  about  daylight. 

Q.  Until  after  the  vote  was  counted t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  staid  withtbe 
commissioners  and  the  two  United  States  supervisors,  as  they  call  them, 
and  they  certified  the  election  in  the  parish  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet 
One  was  Joshua  Simms  and  the  other  was  the  candidate  for  sheriE 
Postlethwaite  during  the  election  that  day  said  he  was  satisfied  be 
would  never  get  that  office  of  sheriff  for  which  he  was  running,  and  if 
he  got  it  he  would  not  have  it,  because  when  he  came  there  it  was  rep- 
resented that  it  was  worth  about  $3,000,  but  it  was  only  worth  11,^ 
and  he  would  not  have  it,  and  he  said  Packard  said  to  him  that  if  be 
wanted  the  office,  whether  he  was  elected  or  not  he  would  get  it.  Tbis 
statement  lie  made  to  us  sitting  around  the  store. 

Q.  While  the  vote  was  being  counted  out  or  after  it  was  overt* 
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A.  After  it  was  over,  and  he  saw  how  Laurel  Hill  had  gone,  and  other 
parts.  Capt.  HermaD  Barrow,  the  coDdactor  on  the  railroad  from  West 
Feliciana,  he  stated  how  it  had  gone  over  there  at  Bayou  Sara,  and 
word  came  there  how  other  parts  had  gone. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  that  day  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
republican  votes  there t — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  a  bit.  There  were  four  or  five 
meo  there  with  bags  of  them  and  men  to  carry  them  around. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  overawe  or  in  any  manner  inflnence  the 
commissioners  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  gentleman  there,  he 
claimed  he  was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal ;  he  used  language  that 
1  thonght  he  ought  not  to  use,  and  was  guilty,  I  think,  of  an  outrage 
DpoD  the  voters.  He  got  upon  the  window  and  demanded  that  I  should 
cease  writing  an  af&davit. 

Q.  That  you  were  writing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  writing  it  out  for  ? — A.  For  a  man  who  wanted  to 
vote. 

Q.  As  to  the  loss  of  his  registration-papers T — A.  Yes,  sir;  whether 
be  voted  I  do  not  know.  Only  when  they  wanted  an  affidavit  I  made 
it  out 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  stop  Mr.  McGehee  from  reading! — A.  He  went 
np  to  Mr.  McGehee,  and  Mr.  McGehee  was  reading  a  circular  from  Noble, 
a  repnblican  candidate  for  sheriff  in  Wilkinson  County.  He  issued  a 
circular  to  the  colored  people  of  Wilkinson  County,  telling  them  that 
it  was  to  their  interest  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  at  this  last  election, 
and  Mr.  McGehee  was  reading  it,  and  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tioo  frota  the  colored  people  around  there,  the  republicans  and  demo- 
crats, and  they  seemed  to  be  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  this 
man  interfered.  I  think  he  tried  to  force  Mr.  McGehee  to  stop  reading 
the  papers ;  but  Mr.  McGehee  paid  no  attention  to  him,  because  he  knew 
be  was  doing  nothing  against  the  law. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  member  of  any  democratic  club! — A.  No,  sir;  my 
name  is  in  that  book,  but  when  that  club  was  formed  it  was  not  a  polit- 
ical club,  the  way  1  looked  upon  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  resolution  was  read  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  club  was  formed,  was  it  formed  as  a  political 
club  in  that  ward  or  for  the  citizens  generally! — A.  It  was  formed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  then  afterwards  the 
name  was  changed.  When  it  was  first  called  it  was  the  "  Planters' 
Association ; "  alter  that  it  was  changed  and  called  "  The  Union  Con- 
servative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill." 

Q.  After  it  changed  its  name  yon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  meet- 
ing!—A.  I  suppose  I  did  go  frequently  to  listen  to  their  speaking. 

Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did  ;  the  times  when 
I  went  there  I  always  felt  ashamed  when  I  went  in,  because  the  colored 
people,  when  they  talked  about  scalawags,  always  looked  right  at  me, 
and  I  felt  mortified  and  ashamed. 

Q.  They  looked  upon  you  as  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir:  and  when 
they  would  say  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  ruled  in  this  parish  by 
car|)et-baggers  and  scalawags,  then  they  would  look  at  me  and  all  around 
the  room  they  would  be  laughing. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  strange. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  fact,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  down  until  a  month  of  the  election,  or  a  short  time  before 
the  election,  it  was  not  known,  and  even  at  the  day  of  the 'election  it 
Was  not  known,  exactly  which  way  you  stood  f — ^A.  I  was  watched  cm 
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the  day  of  the  election  to  see  how  I  was  going  to  vote.  A  grttit  many 
persons  thought  I  was  going  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  they 
had  a  curiosity  to  see  what  ticket  I  was  going  to  vote. 

Q.  But  down  within  a  month  you  still  had  been  connected  with  the 
republican  party  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  did  you  join  this  club! — A.  I  think  some  time  in  December, 
1875,  I  think,  though  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  And  then  you  say  you  were  a  member  of  the  Planters'  Associa- 
tion f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  after  it  became  a 
Union  Conservative  Club! — A.  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  any  part — ^you  were  not  a  member  of  it,  were 
you  ! — A.  I  did  not  look  upon  myself  as  a  member,  no,  sir;  because— 
I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  want  to  know  why. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  to  hear. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  why,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  I  did  not  ask  you  why ;  I  asked  you  if  yoo 
were  a  member.    You  need  not  tell  me  why ;  I  did  not  ask  you  why. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  explain  myself  why  I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  to  know  only  whether  you  were  a 
member  or  not. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  was  turned  out  because  they  said  I  visited 
E.  L.  Weber. 

Q.  When  you  were  turned  out  were  you  turned  out  of  the  club,  which 
you  say  was  not  a  political  club,  for  visiting  Mr.  Weber  ! — A.  It  was  not 
any  political  club  when  I  was  turned  out. 

Q.  What  was  you  turned  out  for!  For  visiting  Weber f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  because  the  people  looked  upon  Mr.  Weber  as  an  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  parish. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican  ! — A.  They  did  not  look  upon  him  because 
he  was  a  republican 

Q.  And  he  was  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  turned  out  for  paying  a  visit  to  him  !— A 
Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  what  I  was  told.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  so 
or  not. 

Q.  When  were  you  turned  out! — A.  I  just  got  a  notice  that  I  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  that  club. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  About  when  !— A.  I  presume  it  was  in  March,  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
collect. 

Q.  In  March,  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  club  that  you  were  turned  out  of!  Was  it  the 
Planters'  Association,  or  the  Union  Conservative  Club  ! — ^A.  The  Plant- 
ers' Association. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  belonged  to  the  Union  Conservative  Club! — A.  Inerer 
belonged  to  it. 

Q.  This  one  that  was  called  by  that  name  !— Yes,  sir ;  and  after  I 
went  back  to  Laurel  Hill ;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  some  enemy  that 
made  representations  to  Mr.  McGehee,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  was 
turned  out ;  that  was  the  colored  people.  I  never  asked  about  it,  aud  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not;  but  I  got  a  notice  stating  '<  Yea  are 
no  longer  a  member  of  this  club."    That  was  all. 

^Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  Some  time  in  March. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  got  the  notice  now  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Planters'  Association  at  that  time  t — A.  Maybe  they 
bad  changed  the  name  of  the  club. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  know  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  remember  what  was  the  signatnre  given  in  that  paper  f — 
A.  Jujit  the  secretary,  Warner ;  only  "  W.  W.  W.,  secretary." 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  conceive  that  up  to  that  time  yoa  had  been  acting 
with  the  democrats  at  all — ap  to  the  time  yoa  were  turned  out ;  this  club 
was  not  a  democratic  club,  the  club  to  which  yoa  belonged  ? — A.  Was 
it  a  democratic  club  f    They  never  called  themselves  democrats. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  they  were  democrats  who  belonged  to  it,  and 
whether  voting  the  democratic,  ticket  was  one  of  the  things  they  were 
going  to  bring  about  f — A.  There  were  republicans  belonged  to  the  club 
aud  democrats  belonged  to  the  club. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  the  republicans  that  belonged  to  the  club 
would  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  understanding  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  speakers  always 
stated  that  any  member  that  belonged  to  that  club  at  the  day  of  election 
coald  vote  any  ticket  they  chose.  That  was  the  argument  always  made, 
that  any  ticket  you  chose  to  vote  you  could  do  it.  The  speaker  stated 
that  they  only  wanted  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  the  parish,  and  the 
conservative  party  had  offered  a  better  ticket  than  the  republicans. 

Q.  This  was  the  club  which  yoa  were  turned  out  of  in  that  end  of  the 
parish  that  witnesses  have  testified  they  belonged  to  f — A.  At  Laurel 
Hill. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  1  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  democratic  club  except  that  of  Laurel  Hill,  is 
there,  except  this  very  one! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  democratic  club  at  Laurel  Hill  except  that 
one  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  club  at  Laurel  Hill  except  that  one!  Don't 
you  understand  my  meaning  T — A.  I  was  not  in  a  democratic  club  at 
Laurel  Hill. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  witnesses  testify  that  they  belonijed  to  a  demo- 
cratic club  at  Laurel  Hill ! — A.  I  always  heard  that  it  was  a  conserva- 
tive club. 

Q.  Democratic-conservative  they  call  it,  don't  they  !  Didn't  some  of 
the  witnesses  say  they  belonged  to  the  democratic  conservative  clul> ! 
-*A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  listened  to  hear. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  democratic-conservative  or  conservative-demo- 
cratic club  there  except  this!— A.  Not  at  Laurel  Hillj  a  republican 
club  about  U  miles  from  there. 

Q.  You  say  the  best  men  among  the  colored  people  joined  this  club, 
(lid  you  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  honest  men  ! — A.  I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  honest 
men  went  with  the  other  party,  voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  the 
majority  of  them 

Q.  You  say  as  a  general  rule  the  honest  men  of  the  colored  people 
went  into  this  clab!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  man's  name  you  said  you  committed  five  times  for 
stealing  !— A.  Richard  Mills. 

Q.  They  called  him  Dick  Mills!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  Dick  Mills  except  that  one  around  there! — A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  this  club  !— A.  I  do  not  know,  ^  t 
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Q.  Now  yon  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  meetiDg  of  Jannaiy  29, 
1876,  and  see  if  you  don't  find  his  name,  Dick  Mills.  Is  not  that  the 
sanie^man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  *And  that  is  your  name  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  when  I  first  signed. 

Q.  This  man  Dick  Mills  is  one  of  the  good  people  that  you  speak  of 
who  joined  this  clubf — A.  I  said  a  mnjority. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  two  gentlemen  you  say  belonged  to  the  dab  at 
the  same  time  you  did  ? 

The  Witness.  What  other  two! 

Q.  The  two  men  you  said. — A.  Brent  Lanns  and  Nelson  Matthewa 

Q.  They  belonged  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  thieves  ! — A.  The  colored  people  whipped  them. 

Q.  They  were  thieves  and  the  colored  people  whipped  them,  and  then 
these  thieves  agreed  to  join  this  club! — A.  No,  sir;  they  belonged  when 
they  were  whipped. 

Q.  They  joined  the  club,  and  it  did  not  cure  them! — A.  I  do  not. 
know ;  I  never  asked.    The  darkies  whipped  them. 

Q.  Was  this  democratic  club  to  protect  its  members  in  anything  f« 
A.  It  could  not  do  anything ;  there  was  no  law  here  to  protect  anylxxiy. 

Q.  Henry  Hill,  did  he  belong  to  this  club,  too! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Louis  Morgan  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  colored  gentlemen  belong  to  this  club  who  were 
about  the  same  character  of  these  three  men  that  you  have  mentioned!^ 
A.  Well,  there  was  about  fifty-six  belonged  to  the  club,  white  and  col- 
ored. 

Q.  The  greatest  rascal,  you  have  testified  here,  was  Dick  Mills.  Was 
he  not  the  man  that  you  committed  five  times  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  if  be 
was  any  bigger  rascal ;  he  was  not,  in  fact,  the  biggest.  In  other  wante 
there  were  bigger  rascals,  but  I  happened  to  commit  him  that  many 
times.    I  know  that  the  people  made  affidavits  against  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  club;  when  was  that ! — ^A.  I 
cannot  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  maft-wae^vcr  tKwjipltueQ  Dy  tlie  <jnro 
for  stealing  anything,  or  what  was  done  about  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  protected  under  these  resolutions  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't,  you  understand  that  under  these  resolutions  he  was  pro- 
tected !  He  was  not  bull-dozed  at  all,  was  he  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  mach 
about  the  book,  I  tell  you  honestly.    I  never  read  it. 

Q.  You  say  your  name  is  signed  to  these  resolutions;  you  see  it  there 
signed,  do  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  do  you  remember  ! — A.  I  signed  a  document  of 
the  Planters'  Association  in  December,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect 

Q.  When  the  name  was  the  Planters'  Association! — A.  Yes,  air; 
that  was  what  we  called  it,  and  we  had  it  written  on  the  banner. 

Q.  Now.  here  is  this  paper  to  which  your  name  is  affixed, "  Resolved, 
that  we,  the  good  citizens  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wards,  hereby 
organize  ourselves  into  a  union  conservative  club,  to  be  called  the  Union 
Conservative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill."  Your  name  is  affixed  to  that,  is  itf 
— A.  It  is  among  the  names  in  that  book.  I  see  it  is  written  there- 
printed.    That  is  my  name  printed  there. 

Q.  Did  not  you  sign  that  paper  ! — A.  Let  me  look.  I  cannot  remeoi- 
ber  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Your  name  iQ  affixed  to  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  pamphlet  before  ! — A.  I  seen  it  when  I 
wrote. 

Q«  Was  it  not  circulated  in  your  parish  !— A.  Yes,  sur. 
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Q.  You  have  one  then  f — A.  I  had  one, 

Q.  Was  not  your  name  affixed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  my  name  in  it. 
*  Q.  Did  you  sign  it  f — A.  I  tell  yoa^onestly  that  I  never  rea<l  it. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  it  as  a  member  o^hat  club  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  a  republican  when  you  signed  that  paper,  if  you 
did  sign  itT — ^A.  I  was  a  republican  when  I  signed  the  Planters'  Asso- 
dation.    I  won't  say  that  I  signed  this  name  to  this  resolution. 

Q.  Was  you  a  republican  on  the  29th  of  January,  1876,  when  your 
name  purports  to  be  signed  to  those  resolutions  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  signing  it. 

Q.  Were  you  a  republican  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  after  were  you  a  republican ! — A.  I  am  a  republican  now. 

Q.  Are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  republican  ever  since  the  29th  of 
.Jannary,  1876,  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  republican  all  along.  I 
have  never  been  anything  else  since  I  voted  the  first  ticket.  The  first 
ticket  I  voted  was  the  republican  ticket.  I  voted  it  five  or  six  times, 
and  the  last  time  I  voted  the  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  were  a  republican  on  the  29th  of  January,  1876,  how 
happened  you  to  sign  this  f — A.  1  never  signed  it. 

Q.  You  never  did  sign  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Then  your  name  was  signed  and  must  have  been  forged  by  the 
president  of  the  club  f — A.  I  do  not  say  at  all  that  it  was  forged. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  name  signed  to  that  document  f — A.  I  say  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  signed  it  or  not. 

Q.  Then  the  president  of  the  club  has  forged  your  name,  you  think, 
if  your  name  is  on  it ! — A.  I  won't  say  that  at  all. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  your  name  being  on  there  if  you  did  not 
sign  it  ? — A.  It  might  have  been  put  there  by  the  president  or  some 
other  party. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  it  was  put  there  ? — A.  1  know  Burruss  McGhee 
nevrr  pttz  It  tUere  ^  ht?  io  a  goatlcmau  just  like  you  are. 

Q.  That  is  your  name  there,  is  it  not,  on  this  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  W.  S.  D.  Hamilton  ! — A.  There  might  be  another  one  of 
that  name. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  other  W.  S.  D.  Hamilton,  who  lives  there,  in 
the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  ward  in  West  Feliciana  Parish?— A.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  when  I  gave  in  my  testimony  before  they  had  it  W.  C.  Ham- 
ilton, justice  of  the  peace  of  the  fifth  ward.  That  might  be  merely  a 
mistake. 

Q.  This  is  W.  S.  D.  Hamilton!— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  printed  right. 

Q.  You  say  you  belonged  to  this  club  when  it  was  the  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  turned  out  of  it  in  March  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ; 
in  March. 

Q.  And  you  say  J.  Burruss  McGhee  was  the  president  of  the  club 
when  yon  belonged  to  it  T — A.  Was  elected ;  appointed  temporary  pres- 
ident of  the  association. 

Q.  Was  he  not  president  of  the  club  you  belonged  to! — ^A.  He  was 
president  of  the  association.    I  do  not  call  it  a  club. 

Q.  He  was  president  since  you  belonged  up  to  the  29th  of  March, 
yhen  you  say  you  were  turned  out !— A.  I  do  not  know  who  was  presi- 
dent 

Qt  Who  was  secretary  !— A.  Warner. 
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Q.  Was  be  secretary  there  of  the  club  you  say  yon  did  belong  to  T — 
A.  I  caunot  remember  who  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  f — A   I  •nnot  tell  yon ;  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  You  say  yon  had  that  pamphlet,  and  yon  knew  your  name  was  on 
it  f — A.  I  said  I  had  a  pamphlet.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  was 
in  it  or  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  you  knew  your  name  was  there? — A.  Probably  I 
mi^ht  have  said  so. 

Q.  Did  .voii  not  know  your  name  was  there  before  now  ! — A.  I  knew 
it  when  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  know  before  today,  and  did  not  you  admit, yea  bad 
seen  the  pamphlet  before?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  E.  L.  Weber,  sayiog  that  tbe 
buU-dozers  were  going  to  visit  him  f — ^A.  I  wrote  a  letter  for  bim  to 
look  out  for  himself. 

Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  When  the  colored  people  proposed  to  bam 
the  gin  houses  of  the  parish. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  day. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  Jim  Morgan  came  to  me 

Q.  About  what  lime  was  that  letter  written  t — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  AI)out  the  date  as  near  as  you  can  remember? — A.  I  canuot  state. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1872  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  state  as  near  as  yon  can  when  the  time  was. — A.  I  tbiok  it 
was— I  think  1  wrote  to  him  in  187G. 

Q.  What  time  in  1876? — A.  I  cannot  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Abont  what  time? — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  time. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  December,  1876? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
time  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  November,  1876. — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Can't  yon  remember  whether  it  was  in  the  month  of  November  or 
January,  1870  ? — A.  If  you  will  show  me  the  letter. 

Q.  No;  <jan't  you  remember?  I  am  trying  to  test  yonr  memoir  » 
little. — A.  I  cannot  rememl)er. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  in  January  or  November? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  in  1876.  Was  it  after  you  belonged  to  this 
club — after  you  was  turned  out  of  this  club,  or  before  ? — A.  I  caDoot 
remember. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  whether  it  was  after  you  were  tnrned  o«i 
of  this  democratic  club  or  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  made  the  visit  on  acconnt  of  which  yon  say 
you  were  turned  out  ?  Can  you  say  how  long  it  was  before  yon  were 
turned  that  you  paid  the  visit  for  which  you  were  turned  out  in 
March  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  that. 

Q.  About  how  long  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  him  for?  Did  not  you  go  to  see  bim  in 
connection  with  the  danger  that  might  be  to  him  from  the  ball- 
dozers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What,  then,  was  it  about!— A.  I  passed  along  there  frequently 
and  stopped  in  there. 

Q.  Were  you  turned  out  for  that  ?— -A*  I  say  that  is  what  the  colored 
people  say.    That  is  what  was  told  me» 

Q.  It  was  told  you  that  you  was  turned  out  for  that.  Can't  you  re- 
member whether^the  letter  you  wrote  to  him  warned  him  agaio)st  tit- 
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tacks  by  the  bull-dozers  was  the  cause  t — A.  I  did  not  say  auythiug 
about  bulldozers. 
Q.  The  regulators  ? — A.  I  said  nothing  about  negroes. 
Q.  What  was  it,  then;  from  whom  was  the  danger  coming? — A.  I 
am  not  g:oing  to  state  anything  more  about  it  unless  you  allow  me  to 
state  the  circumstances.  Then  I  will  be  forced  to  implicate  other  par- 
ties, and  I  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  f  Were  they  democrats  or  republicans  that 
YOU  suspected  would  endanger  Mr.  Weber's  life  and  you  wrote  to  bim 
about  ? — A.  I  think  the  people  generally  in  the  parish  who  owned  the 
property  that  would  be  destroyed  would  hold  bim  accountable  for  it. 

Q-  W^as  it  republicans  or  democrats  from  whom  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger; in  danger,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  What  do  you  think! — A.  I  think  that  every  man  who  owned 
property — and  it  did  not  make  any  difiference  what  his  politics  were — 
would  have  held  Weber  responsible,  if  there  was  anything  of  that  sort 
in  the  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  republicans  that  you  warned  him  against! — 
A.  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  you  were  not  turned  out  of  that  club  for 
giving  bim  that  warning! — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  nobody  knowed  that 
I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  it  a  secret! — ^A.  No,  sir,  never  kept  it  a  secret;  but 
I  never  told  anybody  that  I  wrote  him  so.  I  just  wrote  to  bim,  putting 
him  on  his  guard,  and  to  take  steps  to  see  what  the  colored  people  were 
going  to  do. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  going  to  kill  Weber! — A.  No,  sir  ;  they 
were  going  to  destroy  the  gin-houses,  and  colored  men  told  me  that 
Weber  had  put  them  up  to  do  it ;  but  I  did  not  believe  that. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  him  to  be  careful,  guarding  against  the  bull-dozers? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  nothing  about  bulldozers. 

,  Q.  You  said,  "  Look  out  for  your  life  !" — ^A.  I  said, " Look  out  for  your 
h'fe.'^    1  acknowledge  I  wrote  him  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  Have  you  that  letter  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  see  about  it. 

The  Witness.  I  acknowledge  I  wrote  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  the  letter  is  here  you  shall  have  it. 

The  Witness.  I  never  said  anything  about  regulators  nor  bull- 
dozers. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  letter  about  cotton-gins  !— A.  No,  sir. 
Why  I  wrote  that  letter  was  this:  if  Weber  had  put  them  up  to  any  such 
thing  as  that,  he  would  know  1  had  found  it  out,  and  had  notified  him 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  letter  except  the  brief  notice :  "  Look 
out  for  your  life  T— A.  That  is  all  I  wrote.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  plot  among  the  colored  people  in  that  parish  to  burn  the  gins, 
and  several  parties  were  shot  at.  They  were  seen  arcund  the  gins,  and 
several  gins  were  burned  in  the  parish.  The  colored  people  intended  to 
bum  every  gin  in  the  parish  except  three :  Louis  Sterling's,  Burruss 
McGhee's,  and  our  gin.  That  is  what  they  say  ;  I  do  not  want  to  im- 
plicsate  parties. 

Q.  You  say  that  last  March  you  went  to  Dalton's  house!— A.  No,  sir; 
I  Dever  went  to  Dalton's  house. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  store  where  he  was!— A.  To  Free  Hand's  store. 

Q.  That  is  the  store  he  speaks  of  in  his  testimony  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  stood  by  the  table  when  be  testified,  didn't  you  t — A.  I  did 
not  pay  auy  particular  attetition ;  I  staid  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  at  the  time  when  you  made  hioi  swear,  as  he 
8«iys,  that  he  would  not  vote  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
cannot  recollect  who  was  along ;  there  was  Courty  Smith  aud  Joe  Town, 
but  I  was  tight  at  the  time  and  don't  remember  moch  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  Courtlandt  Smith  f — A.  We  always  called  him  Courtv 
Smith. 

Q.  His  real  name  was  Courtlandt  Smith  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  lie  not  reported  as  being  connected  with  the  outrages  in  that 
parish? — A.  I  never  heard  so  except  through  Mr.  Webei's  paper ;  he 
stated  so  several  times. 

Q.  It  had  been  stated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Weber's  paper. 

Q.  What  paper? — A.  The  Bayou  Sara  Ledger. 

Q.  What  Weber  is  it  carried  on  by? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  carries 
it  on.     I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  had  murh  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  had  heard,  then,  that  Courtlandt  Smith  was  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  gangs  of  bull-dozers  ? — ^A.  O,  sir,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  And  connected  with  the  outrages  ? — A.  The  man  did  not  speak  to 
me  ;  I  never  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  not  you  go  there  with  him  ? — A.  I  was  riding  on  the  road  and 
I  went  in  t'  ere  to  get  a  drink,  and  he  came  in. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  were  there? — A.  I  said  there  was  Courtlandt 
Smith  and  Town,  and  then  there  was  one  or  two  colored  people  along. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ?— A.  I  do  not  remember  anybody  else. 

Q.  Was  there  not  eight  or  ten  in  the  party  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  was  there  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  there  not  over  six? — A.  I  do  not  know  more  than  four  or  fire; 
I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  tight  there ;  were  you  not  so  tight  that  joa 
could  not  count  readily  ? — A.  Maybe  1  said  1  could  nut  lemcuiYienMJj 
more  than  that. 

Q.  When  in  there  you  say  you  don't  know  whether  you  did  swear  him 
not  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  1  did. 

Q,  Did  not  you  say  you  did  not  ? — A.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  now  you  did  not  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
believe  1  did  not. 

-  Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  you  did  or  did  not;  did  you  say  so  before !- 
A.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  me  so  tight  that  1  would  swear  anj 
person  that  way;  I  did  not  have  any  object  in  doing  it.  What  object 
did  I  have  in  swearing  him  t  There  was  not  any  talk  then  of  politics 
in  the  parish.  Tom  Dalton  said  that  he  just  stated  that  in  fan,  to  make 
up  a  liitle  story  on  me ;  he  told  me  that  himself. 

Q.  Did  not  you  state  here  on  this  stand  that  you  were  so  tight  that 
you  could  not  tell  what  you  might  have  done?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  might  not  have  been  that  you  were  so 
tight  that  you  did  not  know? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  told  me;  joa 
asked  me  a  good  many  questions,  and  the  way  you  put  the  qoestioDS 
you  know  something  about  law,  and  you  take  advantage  of  a  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?— A.  Haveitread  tome  and  then  I  will  tell  joa. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  what  you  said? — A.  No,  sir;  you  bother  a 
man  so  I  cannot  remember  hardly  what  I  said. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  what  you  testified  about  that  ?— A.  Toa 
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come  from  a  smart  people,  and  the  people  bere  ain't  able  to  contend 
against  yoa. 

Q.  I  do  not  prevent  you  in  any  way  from  telling  the  truth. — A.  That 
is  what  I  am  going  to  tell.  You  might  bother  me  so  that  I  could  not 
tell  the  truth.    That  is  what  I  am  thinking  about  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  about  that  not  half  an  hour  ago? — A.  I  can- 
not tell  what  you  asked  me. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  what  I  asked  yon  5  you  know  what  I  asked  you, 
don't  you  f  You  know  what  the  question  is  f — A.  Sometimes  I  do  and 
sometimes  1  do  not  understand. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  again  so  that  you  cannot  misunderstand  me.  I  ask 
yon  now  to  state  what  you  testified  to  in  your  main  examination  in 
answer  to  the  question  by  Senator  McDonald,  as  to  yonr  having  sworn 
Dalton  at  that  store  not  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  again. 

Witness.  What  I  stated  to  Senator  McDonald  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes;  as  to  your  being  tight. 

A.  What  I  said  to  Senator  McDonald  was  this,  that  I  might — I  want 
to  bear  it  read. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  want  to  see  if  yon  can  remember  what  it  was. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  remember  or  not. 

A.  Here  is  what  I  told  Senator  McDonald,  I  think,  that  I  was  tight 
while  I  was  there,  and  if  1  did  so,  I  did  not  remember  of  doing  it  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  you  state  that  you  might  have  done  it,  but  you  don't  re- 
member? 

Witness.  Did  I  say  so! 

Senator  Wadleigh   Yes. 

A.  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  You  may  have  done  it  and  not  remembered  it,  on  account  of  your 
being  tight;  answer  the  question  right  here  now. — A.  I  say  1  don't 
believe  you  could  get  me  so  tight  in  any  way. 

C^  Is  tUat  aa  answer  ? 

Witness.  What  do  you  want  me  to  answer  t 

Q.  Whether  it  might  not  be  true  that  you  did  swear  him,  but  that 
you  were  so  tight  that  you  don't  remember  it  now,  as  you  said,  and  did 
not  you  state  after  that  that  he  told  you  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  fun  ? 

Witness.  Who! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Dalton. 

A.  He  told  me  here  in  town,  since  I  have  been  in  the  city,  when -I 
asked  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  asked  him  t — A.  I  asked  him  when  I  came  here  to  the  city. 

Q.  You  may  answer  me  whether  you  did  swear  him,  as  he  says,  never 
to  vote  the  republican  ticket;  did  yon  so  swear  him  as  be  says  you 
did  f— A.  1  will  state  this,  that  I  don't  think  that  I  did  swear  him. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  you  did  not!— A.  At  the  time  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  Am  I  positive  1 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  Yes ;  I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  are  more  positive  now  than  when  you  testified  in  your  exam- 
ination-in  chief  about  it  f 

The  Witness.  About  what  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  About  that. 

The  Witness.  Am  I  more  positive  t 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  more  positive  now  than  when  you  testi- 
fied in  your  main  examination  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  not  you  leave  it  in  uncertainty  in  your  main  examination 
whether  you  did  swear  him  so  or  not  t 

The  Witness.  What  are  you  trying  to  make  me  say  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Nothing  only  the  truth. 

The  Witness.  You  do  not  want  anything  but  the  truth  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  want  to  tell. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  what  we  are  after ;  you  can  tell  the 
truth — cannot  you  answer  my  last  question  f 

The  Witness.  You  want  to  try  to  make  me  say  I  cannot  tell  the 
truth. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  answer  my  last 
.  question. 

The  Witness.  I  cannot  remember  which  was  the  last  one. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  question  will  be  read. 

(The  question  was  then  read  to  the  witness.] 
The  Witness.  Did  not  I  leave  it  in  uncertainty  1 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Now  you  testified  that  when  you  went  there  to  swear  Dalton,  and 
drank  his  whisky,  you  were  still  a  republican  ;  were  you  then  a  repub- 
lican ;  is  that  sot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  been  turned  out  of  the  demo- 
cratic clubf — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Was  you  a  republican  when  you  belonged  to  this  democratic 
club  f — A.  I  never  belonged  to  any  democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  not  you  belong  to  this  union-conservative  club  ? — A.  I  toM 
you  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about  your  being  on  the  police-jury. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  as  a  republican,  were  you  not  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  appointed. 

Q.  Appointed  as  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  willing  to  be  turned  out  in  the  way  you  wast — A.  Tbey 
asked  me  to  resign^  and  I  resigned. 

Q.  Why  should  they  ask  you  to  resign  ;  had  they  any  objection  to 
you  personally  or  politically  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  thought  I  was  mixed 
up  about  the  city,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  the  notice  to  you  was  that  you  were  incompetent,  was  it  f^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  Dr.  Dedrick  said. 

Q.  Was  that  really  on  account  of  your  incompetency  or  on  accoont  of 
your  politics,  or  something  else  t — A.  1  do  not  think  they  had  any  objec- 
tion on  account  of  my  politics,  because  Governor  Wickliffe  asked  Be  to 
serve  before — he  and  Charlie  Fisher. 

Q.  That  is  his  partner  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  they  gave  you  notice  that  you  must  resign  on  aoconot  of  in- 
competency t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  say  who  it  was. 

Q.  It  covered  you  all;  you  resigned  and  dusted  t — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did 
not  dust. 

Q.  Did  not  you  go  away  t — ^A.  I  went  when  the  cars  whistled.  I  do 
not  generally  dust. 

Q.  You  say  one  of  the  causes  of  your  complaint  against  the  schools 
was  that  they  employed  this  teacher  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  very  deaf^ 
that  was  one  objection  ;  that  was  one  of  the  flagrant  instances  of  ous* 
conduct,  was  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Hired  a  deaf  man  ? — A.  I  stated  that  one  of  the  teachers  was  very 
deaf,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  anything. 

Q.  And  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  agfiinst  the  repub- 
lican ijarty  that  you  had  t — A.  One  of  the  grounds.  That  wa?*  one  of 
the  grooDds  the  colored  people  had  against  the  republican  party,  the 
teachers  up  there  in  the  parish  were  incompetent.  They  never  paid 
them  any  money;  they  paid  them  off  in  goods. 

Q.  The  ground  of  the  objection  to  this  Marshal  Ney  was  that  he  was 
(leaf? — A.  That  was  so. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  teach  anything? — A.  That  was  the  objection 
with  the  majority  of  teachers. 

Q.  I  Bm  asking  you  about  him. 

The  Witness.  The  objection  to  him  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  that  he  was  deaf,  so  deaf  that  he  could  not 
hear  anything. 

A.  Deaf,  and  did  not  know  much,  either. 

Q.  He  did  not  know  anything  t — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  him  before  he  was  appointed  f — A.  I 
have  known  him  a  long  time. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  his  appointment  f  Was  he  appointed 
on  your  recommendation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that  t  By  whom  was  he  recommended? — A.  I 
suppose  he  got  his  appointment  by  E.  L.  Weber. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  recommend  him  t 

The  Witness.  To  Weber  T 

Q.  To  the  appointing  |)ower. 

The  Witness.  At  Laurel  Hill  t 

Q.  To  the  appointing  power.  Did  3*onr  recommendation  aid  him  in 
securing  the  appointment  f 

The  Witness.  At  Laurel  Hill! 

Q.  Anywhere. — A.  No,  sir. 

Ct.  niti  »ot  you  reco::imend  him  t — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  you  did  not  t  Will  you  say  you  did  not? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  only  said  that  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Yon  won't  say  that  you  did  not  recommend  him  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  won't  say  that  he  did  not  receive  his  appointment  through 
year  recommendation  ! — A.  I  don't  say  that;  I  had  no  objection  person- 
ally at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  such  objection  that  you  would  refuse  to  recommend 
him  !— A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  him  being  incompetent,  and 
1  did  not  kiiow  he  was  so  deaf  until  after  the  people  made  that  objec- 
tion, because  he  ha<l  traveled,  and  I  thought  he  ought  to  have  a  good 
education. 

Q.  You  did  think  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  he  would  fill  the  place  f — A.  I  gave  the  reason  for 
thinking  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  thought  so  or  not  ? — A.  1  thought 
from  his  advantages  he  ought  to  be  a  good  scholar. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  on  the  whole  that  you  recommended  him  t — A.  I 
said  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  If  yon  thought  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  you  cannot  remember 
whether  you  recommended  him  or  not,  why  should  the  people  who  did 
employ  him  be  blamed,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  him  at  all  f 

The  Witness.  Why  they  ought  to  be  blamed  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 
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A.  If  I  do  recomiDend  a  man  he  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  school 
board,  and  if  be  is  found  incompetent  as  a  teacher  it  don't  make  any 
difiVrence  who  recommends  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  not  competent  f — A.  Because  the 
colored  people  told  me  so. 

Q.  That  is  all !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  so? — A.  The  majority  of  them  around  there. 

Q.  How  many  in  your  ward,  of  colored  people  ?=-A.  I  sui>po9e  aboat 
two  hundred.  j 

Q.  Did  more  than  one  hundred  talk  to  you  about  thatf  Thatif^a 
majority  ;  if  so,  who  were  they  ? — A.  They  had  an  indignation  meetiof 
at  Laurel  Hill  about  the  schools. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  ap-  j 
roar  about  ^larshal  Ney  being  incompetent  to  teach  the  school.  i 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  said  he  was  deaf  and  did  not  know  much. 
And  they  wanted  to  discharge  Mr.  Jerrold,  too. 

Q.  Was  he  not  discharged? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  was  not! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  discharged  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  got  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  I — A.  I  heard  that  there  was  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  I  advised  them  to  let  him  go  on — advised  them 
to  keep  him. 

Q.  You  got  Jerrold  to  teach? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  he  was  a  good  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  man 
for  the  schools. 

Q.  Watson  had  a  good  education  ? — A.  Yea,  sir  ;  very  good. 

Q.  He  was  a  very  smart  fellow,  too?— A.  Very  smart  about  some 
things. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  him  except  this  gossip  T — ^A.  Te^ 
sir.  I  know  this,  that  after  these  people  made  him  promise  on  the  car 
that  he  would  meet  them  at  Postlethwaite's  place,  and  he  would  gite 
them  his  note,  and  as  soon  as  he  made  any  money  in  West  Feliciana  be 
would  pay  them  up,  I  went  there  and  drew  up  the  notes  for  Wat«oo 
to  pay  the  people  that  the  money  belonged  to,  and  he  gave  his  note; 
and  I  heard  since 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Wait  a  moment. 

The  Witness.  Parties  who  held  the  notes  told  me 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Wait  a  moment 

The  Witness.  He  never  paid  them. 

Senator  McDonald.  Do  not  answer  when  you  are  called  upon  to  stap. 

The  Witness.  All  right. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  anything  but  my  qnestioo^ 

The  Witness.  Give  me  a  chance  to  make  my  explanation.  He  had 
never  paid  the  note. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  Only  what  they  stated. 

Q.  Where  do  these  colored  people  live ;  in  Mississippi  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  any  of  them  ? — A.  I  seen  them  after  be 
gave  the  notes. 

Q.  How  long  after?— A.  I  suppose  he  gave  them  two  months  after 
date,  and  I  saw  them  three  months  after  the  notes  were  given. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  left ! 

The  Witness.  Where  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Laurel  Hill.  ^  , 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  he  was  at  the  African  village. 
Q.  At  Laurel  Oill  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  never  taught  at  Laurel  Hill. 
•Q.  Was  he  teachiug  where  he  taught  before? — ^A.  He  taught  iu  Mis- 
sissippi, aud  then  he  came  down  near  Postleth  waite's  and  taught  a  while, 
and  at  the  Alrican  viUa;  and  he  moved  down  iu  the  country  and  stopped 

where  there  was  the  most 

Q.  You  say  Colonel  Frank  Powers  was  a  republican  ? — A.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  heard. 

Q.   When  did  you  first  begin  to  hear  that  he  was  a  republican  ! — A.  I 
told  yon  why  I  thought  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  I  ask  you  when  you  first  began  to  hear  he  was  a  republican.    An- 
swer ni.v  questions  and  you  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better. 
The  Witness.  When  did  I  first  hear  I 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  1  tbiuk  E.  L.  Weber  told  me  he  was  a  republican. 
Q.  When  was  that?    After  his  appointment  up  there  by  the  gov- 
ernor ? — A.  No,  sir ;  before. 
Q.   How  long  before? — A.  I  am  not  sure. 
Q.  Just  before! — A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  just  before  1 — A.  I  told  you  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
Ea«t  Feliciana. 

Q.  When  Weber  told  you  he  was  a  republican,  was  it  not  the  very 
time  when  he  was  trying  to  get  him  appointed  an  ofiicer  up  there  by  the 
governor  f  When  Weber  told  you  he  was  a  republican,  was  not  that 
the  time  when  he  was  talking  about  the  appointment  f  Did  you  ever 
hear  before  that  he  was  a  republican  t — A.  I  want  to  repeat  the  con- 
versation I  had  with 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Do  you  intend  to  answer  ray  question  f 
The  Witness.  What  is  the  question  f 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  at  the  time  Weber  told  you  he  was  a  republican,  you 
w#*re  not  talking  with  Weber  about  Powers  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  that  office! 
The  Witness.  Please  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  say  Weber  told  you  that  Powers  was  a  re- 
pablican,  were  you  not  talking  with  Weber  about  Powers  having  an 
appointment  from  the  governor  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  was  it  f — A.  He  was  looked  upon  bj  a  great 
many  as  being  a  republican. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  now  ! — A.  He  claims  to  be. 
Q.  Did  he  vote  the  republican  ticket  this  last  election  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  ;  he  lives  in  East  Feliciana. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  the  whole  parish  of  East  Feliciana  there 
was  no  republican  vote! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  that  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  not  you  know  that  Frank  Powers  was  acting  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  bulldozers  in  that  parish, 
who  were  operating  there  so  that  nobody  dared  to  vote  the  other  way 
at  all  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  that  neighborhood  ? — 
A.  I  heard  that  Powers  acted  with  the  republicans  at  that  time ;  I 
heard  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  there  was  only  one  vote  cast  in  that  par- 
ish f — A.  I  say  that  is  what  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  an  influential  man  up  there  now  ! — 
A.  Now,  with  whom  f 
Senator  Wadleigh.  With  the  people  of  East  Feliciana.       ^  , 
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A.  No,  sir ;  he  ain't,  not  now. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  People  have  lost  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  Why  did  they  lose  confidence  in  him  ! — A.  I  suppose  because  be 
has  been  gniUy  of  acts  since  then  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been. 

Q.  What  has  he  been  guilty  of! — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  1  heard  him 
say  he  done. 

Q.  What  is  that  1 — A.  He  said  he  went  down  to  Baton  Boa^e  with 
some  men,  and  burned  up  a  man's  store. 

Q.  You  disapprove  of  that,  the  burning  up  of  stores! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  disapprove  of  that  unless  a  man  has  been  stealing  property. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  man  had  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't, 
because  Powers  never  stated  it. 

Q.  Is  not  Bowers  reputed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bulldozers  of  East 
Feliciana  Parish  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  uot  so 
generally  understood. 

Q.  That  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  bnll-dozers  f — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  bulldozers. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  about  them  f — ^A.  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Weber's  paper.  I 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  it  except  that  way  ? — A.  I  beard  i 
from  the  papers  about  bull-dozers,  and  they  have  got  drinks  they  call  ! 
bull-dozers'  whisky.  , 

Q.  You  say  they  have  got  drinks  they  call  bulldozers'  whisky  ?— A 
Yes,  sir;  they  have  got  it  around  selling  it.  *  I 

Q.  How  long  since  you  took  some  of  that  whisky — to-day  ? — A-  SOy 
sir;  I  have  not  touched  a  drink.    I  am  a  temperate  man;  1  do  not   j 
drink  except  when — that  time  when  I  was  in  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  The  day  you  swore  Daltonf — A.  No,  sir;  not  the  day  I  swore 
Dalton. 

'  Q.  Was  yon  tight  any  other  time  except  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.     I  wonld 
like  to  make  an  explanation  about  that  letter. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  explain ;  just  answer  my  ques- 
tions. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  indicted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  f — A.  Before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  year. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  was  itt — A.  I  cannot  remember  that.  I  re- 
member I  paid  the  district  attorney  for  entering  a  nol.pros.y  because  he 
had  said 

Q.  What  were  you  indicted  for! — A.  Misdemeanor  in  ofiBce. 

Q.  What  W8S  tiie  crime! — A.  They  stated  the  constable  had  searched 
the  house  and  found  beef,  and  I  had  discharged  the  parties;  the  consta- 
ble made  his  returns. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  offense  or  crime  ? — A.  Misdemeanor 
in  office. 

Q.  Was  it  for  extortion  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Misdemeanor  in  office,  and  I  paid  the  district 
attorney  $30  to  enter  a  noL  pros. 

Q.  That  was  the  amount  of  costs,  was  it? — A.  He  never  said  any- 
thing about  that ;  he  said  to  give  him  $30  and  I  should  never  hear  any- 
thing more  of  the  papers.    I  know  I  paid  him  ;  know  it  was  uot  called. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  was  ? — A.  I  can  find  out. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  year? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1870  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1869  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  I  had  no  office  then.  i 
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Q.  Eighteen  hnndred  and  seventy  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  lu  1871!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  1872? — A.  I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  in  1872, 1873,  or 
1S74,  bat  Provostie  was  district  attorney  and  elected  on  republican 
ticket,  and  was  republican 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  planter  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  taxation  of  the  parish, 
have  yon  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  landed  interest  there,  your  planting  interest ; 
how  much  do  you  own  f — A.  I  have  GOO  acres  and  an  interest  in  4,000 
acres  of  land. 

Q.  What  is  your  property  assessed  at  f— A.  Weber  there  ought  to 
know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  is  not  on  the  stand ;  you  are. 

A.  It  is  twenty-one  and  one-half  mills. 

Q.  What  is  your  property  valued  at  f 

The  Witness.  The  whole  plantation  t 

Q.  What  is  the  value  assessed  ?— A.  Assessed  at  $8,000. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  more  than  $6,000 ;  is  it  not  $6,000  !— A.  I 
caunot  remember.    When  it  was  last  paid  it  was  assessed  at  $8,000. 

Q.  The  whole  plantation  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  is  not  true. 

Q.  When  were  the  last  taxes  paid  on  it  ? — A.  I  paid  the  last  tax  on  it, 
I  think,  last  December  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  paid  any  taxes  this  year!— A.  No,  sir j  Mr.  Weber 
told  me 

Q.  Was  it  not  assessed  at  $6,000  when  you  paid  the  tax  on  it  a  year 
ago  last  December  !— A.  I  told  you  it  might  have  been.  No ;  the  whole 
plantation  was  assessed  at  $8,000.  Some  parties  paid  their  shares,  and 
then  it  mav  have  been  reduced  to  $6,000  when  I  paid  mine.  1  gave  Mr. 
Weber  a  uratt  for  my  share  of  it. 

Q.  You  remember  you  promised  to  answer  my  questions  a  short  time 
ago.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  share  in  this  plantation  which  you 
say  was  assessed  at  $8,000— one-ninth  f — A.  No,  sir;  one-eighth. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  body-guard  intended  to  protect  you  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  f — A.  It  was  reported  a  young  man  I  had  was 
guarding  me;  he  was  helping  me  on  the  plantation. 

Q.  You  did  have  some  one  to  look  out  for  you  ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  had  this  young  man,  you  say  t — A.  He  attended  to  my  busi- 
ness on  the  plantation. 

Q.  You  did  not  hcive  a  body-guard  to  prevent  the  bull-dozers  getting 
hold  of  yon,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uo<ler  the  laws  of  the  State  can  voters  vote  except  on  the  original 
or  a  duplicate  certificate  of  registration! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  law  is? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  registration  at  all. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  vote  for  President  at  the  last  election  1 — A.  I 
voted  a  straight-out  conservative  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  that! 

The  Witness.  What  is  that ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  might  think  the  Hayes  ticket  was  a  conserva- 
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live  ticket.    That  is  what  we  call  it  IS'orth. — A.  You  ought  to  know  one 
tbin«? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Only  answer  my  questions.  If  you  give  us  so 
much  knowledge  we  will  not  be  able  to' carry  it  home.  Just  answer  my 
questions. 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  For  whom  <lid  you  vote  for  President  at  this  last  election  ? — A. 
For  Tildeu. 

Q.  Whom  for  Vice  President! — A.  Hendricks;  because  I  thought 
they  were  the  best  men. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  vote  for  governor? — A.  Nicholls. 

Q.  And  you  Siiy  you  are  a  republican  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  feeling. 

Q.  You  were  when  you  voted  for  them,  were  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
voted  lor  them  for  this  reason 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Never  mind  about  the  reasons. 

The  Witness.  A  great  many  republicans  voted  for  them  North,  toa 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  do  not  want  any  speech. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  have  been  questioned  in  regard  to  a  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Weber.  Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  was  you  wrote  that  letter  !— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  remember  what  time  it  was  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  what  was  in  that  letter? — A.  I  think  I  stated 
this :  I  s«ys,  "  Weber,  look  out  for  yourself."  That  is  what  I  remember 
of  writing  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  see  him,  after  you  wrote  the  letter? — A.  I 
never  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  write  him  the  letter  ?--A.  'Twas  this:  A 
colored  man  Ciirae  to  me  and  stated  that  they  could  not  stand  the  stores 
being  burned  down  in  that  parish.    That  was  the  only  way  they  bad  to 
dispose  of  their  cotton  aud  get  some  cash  when  they  wanted  to  get  a 
little  money,  aud  they  had  l^en  advised  by  the  Icmding  republicans  in 
the  parish  to  burn  the  white  people's  gins,  and  then  they   would  stop 
burning  the  stores.    The  same  day,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  the  same 
day  a  man  told  me  that,  I  went  and    told  Burruss  McGehee.     I  went 
to  him  as  a  leading  man,  and  I  told  Mr.  McGehee  that  the  colored  peo- 
ple are  an  ignorant  set  of  people  and  easily  led  by  the  white  people,  and 
they  are  now  being  put  up  to  do  a  terrible  injury  to  this  pari>h.    De 
asked  what.     I  said   it  was  contemplated    on    Saturday  night — tbu 
was  Tuesday  I  told  him — to  burn  every  gin  in  this  parish  except  ibwe, 
and  if  they  do  that  it  will  injure  everybody  in  this  parish,  becaa«e 
a  great  many  people  ain't  engaged  in  it,  and  if  they  find  these  men  it 
will  cause  trouble  in  the  parish.    Then  I  wrote  to  Weber.    I  pat  Mr. 
McGehee  on  his  guard,  for  I  wanted  to  protect  the  people  of  the  parish, 
and  then  while  I  did  not  believe^  if  I  had  believed  that  Weber  bad 
given  that  advice  I  would  not  have  wrote  him  that  letter  but  let  liim 
went  up,  but  I  thought  to  myself  that  he  had  always  been  a  fHeod  in 
different  offices  and  I  would  write  him  that  letter.    That  is  what  I 
stated.    This  man  told  me  that  some  of  their  leaders  bad  told  him  that 

Q.  They  did  not  state  what  leaders? — A.  No,  sir.    They  stated  that 
leaders  of  the  republican  party  had  put  them  up  to  it. 

Q.  You  apprehended  that  Weber  would  be  held  responsible,  and 
thought  it  best  to  put  him  on  his  guard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  would  do  it  because  there  waa  daogtf  to 
him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  due  to  your  friendship  to  him — a  desire  not  to  see  him 
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rroDged — that  led  you  to  write  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
idea  of  it.  Because  the  gins  were  not  burned ;  because  I  wrote  this  let- 
ter to  him,  they  actually  got  up  a  story  down  in  Bayou  Sara,  and  they 
lelegiaphed  all  over  the  United  States  that  the  bull-dozers  were  coming 
in  Bayou  Sara  to  kill  Little  Weber  and  Big  Weber,  and  all  of  them. 
Q.  That  all  started  from  this  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stateil  that  you  were  indicted  to  answer  on  account  of  a  mis- 
demeanor iu  office! — 4.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  misdemeanor  charge? — A.  A  colored  man  came  to 
me  and  said  he  had  a  search-warrant  to  search  two  colored  men's  houses 
at  Richardson's  home  place  and  the  Singleton  place,  and  I  sent  a  con- 
stable over — George  Morgan ;  he  was  my  constable ;  he  was  republican ; 
Toied  republican  ticket.  He  rode  all  the  way  to  town  to  vote  the  re- 
pablican  ticket,  and  he  told  me.  Talk  about  about  intimidation!  He 
got  on  a  horse  and  went  to  Bayou  Sara,  voted,  and  came  back.  I  have 
onlered  that  constable  to  arrest  white  men,  and  nobody  has  ever  harmed 
him  in  any  way.    He  rode  all  around  at  night. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  warrant? — A.  He  went  there  and  searched 
the  house.  He  found  some  blood  on  the  table,  and  he  came  there  and 
stated  he  had  found  some  beef,  and  the  parties  claimed  that  it  was 
diicken-blood,  and  he  made  that  return,  and  then  some  one  went  and 
8aid  that  I  had  found  the  beef,  but  discharged  the  parties. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  evidence  to  hold  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  indicted  for  misconduct  in  office  because  you  did 
not  hold  these  parties  for  the  court  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  this  district  attorney,  O.  Provostie?  He  took 
$30  for  dismissing  the  indictment! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  over  there.  I 
think  I  had  been  to  see  Governor  Wickliffe  to  get  the  case  in  court.  I 
was  not  under  arrest,  although  under  bond  to  appear  before  the  district 
court.  While  I  was  in  there,  in  the  office,  a  man  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  Provootitj  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  over  there,  and  he  was 
sitting  iu  one  of  the  rooius  uf  the  court-house  reading  over  the  different 
documents — the  charges — the  indictments  against  different  i>eople,  and 
he  says,  '*Mr.  Hamilton,  I  have  sent  for  you,  knowing  that  you  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  colored  people;  I  want  you  tell  me  who  are 
the  different  parties  as  I  read  over  the  indictments."  He  called  them 
over,  and  when  ho  came  to  my  case  he  says,  '*Is  that  against  you, 
Hamilton  T  And  he  whispered,  if  I  would  like  to  compromise  that  little 
matter  ?  I  said,  *^  Yes,  I  would/'  And  he  says,  ''  Go  down  in  the  clerk's 
ofBce  and  1  will  come  down."  And  I  went  down,  and  he  came,  and 
then  I  got  a  draft  on  J.  L.  Harris  for  $30  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  To  nolle  pros,  the  indictment? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  State,  in  the  defense  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  do 
they  have  any  costs  to  pay  when  the  party  is  not  convicted  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No  costs  charged  up  against  them  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  put  that  answer  down. 

Q.  You  ask  for  the  amount  of  costs — that  is  a  question  of  law,  I  pre- 
sume?—A.  I  went  and  give  him  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  this  money  for  himself  or  to  pay  costs  ? — ^A.  Not 
to  pay  costs,  because  here  is  what  he  said.  Some  other  officer  came  in 
there,  and  he  told  me  to  quit  writing.  He  says,  ^^  Do  not  give  it  to  me 
while  he  is  in  here,  because  we  always  divide  this  money,  but  I  am  a 
little  pushed  now  and  I  want  it  all." 

Q.  Who  said  that? — A.  Provostie. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  claims  to  be  that. 
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Q.  It  was  to  dismiss  the  indictnient;  not  to  pay  any  costs  on  itf — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  paid  it  for  himself f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  for  himself. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Is  this  Provostie  a  democrat  or  republican  f — A.  Always  been  i 
republican. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  he  is  a  democrat  and  always  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  never  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  bis 
life  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  ever  did  that  in  his  life! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a  democrat  i 
appointed  by  Governor  Kellogg,  and  that  be  appointed  him  at  the  re- ; 
quest  of  other  democrats  f  Have  you  not  heard  that  over  and  ovct  ! 
again? — A.  I  heard  all  the  time  that  he  was  a  republican.  j 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a  deiDO- ! 
crat! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  never  did. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  him  f — A.  I  live  in  West  Feliciana^  and 
he  lives  at  Point  Coupee. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  lives  from  Bayoa 
Sara.    I  do  not  know  where  his  home  is. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  such  a  transaction  was  corrupt  and  improperf— 
A.  I  knew  I  was  innocent. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  improper  to  settle  up  anything  in  that  way,  did 
you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it  was  improper.  j 

Q.  You  supposed  it  was  all  right  ? — A.  It  was  his  business  to  attend  , 
to  the  matter.  I 

Q.  You  supposed  it  was  legal  ? — A.  I  supi>osed  so.  j 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  so  now  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  don't  know.  I  dont  ! 
know  whether  it  was  legal  or  not.  \ 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  whether  it  was  proper  or  improper,  legal  or 
illegal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  AMY  MITCHELL. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 

Mrs.  Amy  Mitchell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  widow  of  Isaac  Mitchell? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?— A.  Twenty-three  years  old. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  now  all  about;  just  where  any  per 
sous  are  good  enough  to  let  me  stay.    My  home  was  in  Bayou  Sara. 

Q.  You  have  no  home  now  ? — A.  I  have  now  no  particular  home. 

Q.  What  was  your  husband's  business  when  he  was  alive?— A 
Nothing  but  making  corn  and  cotton,  and  working  in  the  field. 

Q.  When  was  your  husband  killed,  and  what  were  the  circumstances! 
Tell  us  about  it— A.  He  was  killed  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Q.  Eighteenth  or  28th  I— A.  The  18th. 

Q.  It  WHS  in  September!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  us  everything  that  happened. — A.  There  w«e 
some  white  men  came  to  my  house  one  night;  eight  head  of  themcaioe 
to  my  house,  in  the  room  where  I  w^.  My  husband's  joined  to  the  next 
room.    They  told  him  to  come  out.    I  sa,y8,  "  He  is  not  in  here,-''  and 
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they  says,  "  Yes,  he  is ;  bring  him  out  here.''  I  says,  "  He  ain't  in  here  f 
\ijd  the  men  said,  ^'  We  came  here  to  break  up  this  damned  radical  hole ; 
we  came  to  beat  up  this  damned  Weber  hole  too."  I  says,  "  Isaac  is 
not  here ;"  and  he  says,  "  Tou  are  a  damned  liar;  he  is ;  bring  him  out  f 
and  I  says,  *'  No,  he  is  not."  He  says,  "  Open  the  door  or  I  will  break  it 
down ;"  and  I  opened  the  door  and  they  went  in  the  room ;  they  walked 
into  it ;  and  he  tried  to  conceal  himself  by  some  loose  seed-cotton,  and 
they  went  in  there  and  hnnted  for  him,  and  they  found  him,  and  finally 
three  of  the  men  commenced  to  bealb  him  with  their  pistols.  Charley 
Barrow  was  one,  and  Jim  Dunning  and  Robert  Wilson  was  one.  The 
rest  were  out  of  doors,  and  did  not  come  in  at  all.  They  commenced 
beating  him  with  pistols^  and  said,  '< Come  out  here,  you  damned  son  of 
a  bitch."  I  says  to  th<*m,  '^  Don't  kill  my  husband,"  but  they  shot  him 
three  times.  This  Barrow  shot  him  three  times.  After  they  done  what 
they  were  going  to  do  they  shot  him  three  times.  Barrow  shot  him, 
and  they  told  me  then  to  come  and  take  the  damned  rascal  and  put  him 
in  the  house,  and  me  and  my  sister  toted  him  in  the  house.  We  toted 
him  in  the  house,  and  they^did  not  say  anything  more  to  me. 

Q.  Were  these  men  disguised  ? — A.  One  of  them  was.  When  he  came 
in,  he  had  a  white  cloth  tied,  but  the  cloth  fell  ofif.  That  was  Charley 
Barrow. 

Q.  Was  Charles  M.  Barrow  his  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is 
his  name*  • 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  men  who  were  there  have  their  horses  dis- 
guised f — ^A.  One  had  a  white  cloth  over  his  horse,  the  one  that  staid 
out  doors.    I  did  not  know  but  three  of  them. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed,  those  who  came  there  t — A.  They  had  pis- 
tols on,  and  them  out  doors  had  guns.  They  did  not  come  in.  Them 
that  did  come  in  did  not  bring  anything  but  pistols.  If  they  had  guns, 
they  left  them  outside.  They  beat  my  husband  in  the  house,  and  took 
him  outside  and  shot  him  three  times. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  shoot  him  t — A.  I  was  standing  right  there  when 
they  shot  him. 

Q.  What  did  your  husband  say  ! — A.  Just  begged  them  to  please  not 
to  kill  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  answer  t — A.  Not  anything,  only  cursing  hia»all 
the  time  and  beating  him  and  shooting  him. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  killed  him  for  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  only  when 
they  first  came  there  (hey  said  they  came  to  break  up  that  damned  radi- 
cal hole. 

Q.  After  they  killed  him,  where  did  they  go  then  ! — A.  On  up  the  road 
from  my  house.  They  said,  "  Let  us  get  that  other  fellow."  I  do  not 
know  who  he  was. 

Q.  Did  any  armed  white  men  come  to  your  house  at  any  other  time 
than  that  f — A.  They  'did  not  come  to  the  house  where  I  was  living. 
When  they  killed  my  husband  they  came  to  my  brother-in-law's  house. 
He  lived  in  the  adjoining  room.    They  came  there  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then  t — A.  When  they  weat  there  they  called 
for  Julius  Green,  and  they  told  them  that  he  was  not  at  home.  They 
said  they  wanteil  to  leave  this  answer  for  him — ^to  tell  him  that  a  good 
many  of  them  white  men  had  oome  out  to  tell  him — that  is,  to  tell  Julius 
Green  that  he  must  come  to  Bayou  Sara  in  the  morning  by  ten  o'clock 
and  resign  the  office  of  police-juror;  if  he  did  not  he  would  be  killed 
the  next  night,  and  they  says  to  tell  him  not  to  say  why ;  not  to  assign 
no  reason  for  resigning  the  office ;  not  to  tell  that  he  had  been  waited 
on  at  alL 
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Q.  Tbey  told  them  to  tell  him  not  to  tell  any  one  ? — ^A.  Told  them  not 
to  tell;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Bayou  Sara  or  Saint  Francisville  he  was  to  go  to  resign 
his  office  ? — A.  To  go  to  the  court-house  in  Bayou  Sara.  I  do  not  kno¥ 
where  it  is ;  up  on  the  hill  in  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  they  said! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  his  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  at  when  they  came  to  yoar  boose — 
when  they  killed  your  husband? — A.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  night 

Q.  Was  your  husband  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  askc^  him 
to  join  the  club,  but  he  would  not  join  it.    Jed  Smith  told  him. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  was  killed  ? — A.  That  is  about  four  weeks  be- 
fore h^  was  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  persons  who  came  there  to  notify  Ju- 
lius Green  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  because  none  of 
them  did  come  into  the  light;  they  staid  out  in  the  dark. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  night  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  around  the  door  at  the  time  they 
killed  your  husband! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  but  three. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  home  after  your  husband  was  killed  f— 
A.  I  never  went  back  to  the  house  any  more  after  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? — A.  I  came  to  Bayou  Sara,  and 
staid  about  there  two  days,  knocking  about.  On  Wednesday  night 
they  killed  my  husband  ;  buried  him  Thursday;  and  I  came  to  Bayoa 
iSara  Friday  morning,  and  Sunday  took  the  boat  and  came  to  the  city. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  to  Bayou  c3ara  I — A.  Weut  down  in  a  wagon. 
Tber^  was  a  colored  man  came  down  with  a  wagon,  and  I  asked  him  to 
let  me  go  with  him  on  Friday  morning. 

Q.  What  colored  man  was  it? — A.  His  name  was  Stephen  Matthew^ 
and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride. 

Q.  You  went  down  with  Stephen  Mathews  to  Bayou  Sara  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  came  there  f — A.  Game  to  the  dtj 
here. 

Q.  And  you  have  staid  here  ever  since  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  until  hist 
mouth.  Last  month  I  went  back  up  the  river  a  piece  and  staid  about, 
^rst  one  place  and  then  another,  and  then  went  ^d  just  staid  aboot 
where  they  would  let  me  stay. 

Q.  After  your  husband  was  killed  there  was  some  person  who  came 
down  from  Bayou  Sara  to  get  you  to  testify  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  meo  caoe 
here  to  take  me  up  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  with  them  f — A.  Because  tbey  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  me  up  there,  and  I  would  not  go  back  up  there. 

ii.  That  was  an  officer  who  came  down,  was  it  not  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  who  he  was;  I  never  seen  him  before  he  came  after  me. 

Q.  Were  not  some  steps  taken  to  prevent  you  from  going  with  him, 
something  done  here? — A.  The  policeman  said  that  he  bad  no  author- 
ity to  take  me  except  I  wanted  to  go. 

Q.  The  policeman  told  you  this  man  had  no  authority  to  take  yoo  f— 
A.  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  authority,  and  he  showed  a  paper  to  the 
|)oliceman,  and  they  said  they  had  no  authority  to  take  me  from  town. 

Q.  How  did  the  policeman  happen  to  be  there  t — A.  Because  I  got 
them  to  make  him  show  kis  aathority ;  got  the  policeman  to  make  bio 
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show  his  antbority.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  get  somebody,  aud  asked  to 
let  me  see  it,  and  be  would  not. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  the  man  who  came  down  here  9 — A.  He  said  his 
Dame  was  Charley  Spencer ;  I  never  seen  the  man  before.    ' 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  these  men  that  night  before  they  came  in  the  house 
after  yoar  husband  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  until  they  came  right  in  the  door 
and  called  me,  and  I  was  asleep. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  In  the  night;  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
night. 

Q.  How  far  from  that  was  it  to  where  Charley  Barrow  lived  f — A. 
About  a  iDile,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  to  it. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  Charles  Barrow  had  a  white  cloth  over  his  facet — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  cloth  tied  over  his  face. 

Q.  And  it  fell  off !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  it  fall  off! — A.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  house  beating 
my  husband;  beating  him  with  a  pistol. 

Q.  Did  he  put  it  on  again  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  then.  He  did  not  put  it 
on  any  more  whilst  he  was  there.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  after  he 
went  away. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Were  all  these  men  who  came  there  to  the  house  to  kill  your  hus- 
band white  men  ? — ^A.  I  saw  eight  men,  and  all  eight  of  them  was 
white. 

Q-  Did  the  police  inform  you,  when  this  man  showed  you  his  paper, 
that  the  paper  did  not  give  him  any  authority  to  take  yon  up  there  at 
allf— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  policeman  said  it  did  not  give  them  authority; 
said  that  they  were  strangers,  and,  except  the  right  one  subpcBuaed  me, 
I  had  DO  right  to  go. 

Q.  Did  he  oflFer  to  pay  you  anything  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Who  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  man  that  came  after  you  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not ;  I  never  seen  him  before. 

Q.  Why  was  you  afraid  to  go  t  Did  you  feel  that  if  you  went  up 
there  they  would  kill  you  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Nobody  had  threatened  you,  had  they  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  to  kill  me 
the  first  time  they  saw  me. 

Q.  Who  had! — A.  Charley  Barrow  told  my  brother  so. 

Q.  Was  that  before  your  husband's  death  or  afterwards! — A.  No, 
sir;  afterwards;  told  him  that  he  would  kill  me  the  first  tinie  he  saw 
me. 

By  Senator  Wadlbioh  : 
Q.  What  was  he  going  to  kill  you  for  t— A.  Because  I  told  the  names 
of  those  I  knew.    I  did  not  like  to  go  up  there  for  fear  they  would  kill 
me. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  This  ofi^r  who  offered  to  take  you  up,  did  not  he  promise  you 
that  he  would  pay  your  expenses  ! — ^A.  He  did  tell  me  he  would  pay  my 
expenses  up  there. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  L.  S.  McCRINDELL. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 

Dr.  L.  S.  MgCrindell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t— Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West 
Feliciana. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  official  position  in  that  parish  durio^  the  )a^ 
year  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  coroner.  I  have  been  coroner  since 
April,  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  called  on  to  exercise  your  official  duty  in'  refereoce  to 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  Gilbert  Carter  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  time  that  was  T — A.  I  can  tell  joa  in  a 
minute.    [Witness  looks  at  memorandum.]    July  12,  187G. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  hold  the  inquest  f — A.  In  West  Feliciana,  on 
the  plantation  of  C.  M.  Barrow. 

Q.  Where  his  body  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  result  of  this  examination  was  as  to  the  caase  of 
his  death  and  how  he  came  by  his  death. — A.  There  was  the  testimoDv 
of  C.  M.  Barrow  himself  that  he  was 

Senator  Wadlbioh.  You  need  not  statue  what  that  testimony  was. 

The  Witness.  The  verdict  was  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  gun- 
shot wounds,  at  the  hands  of  parties  nnknown,  for  the  winesses  did  not 
give  testimony  pointing  to  any  one.  They  said  it  was  a  party  of  men : 
they  did  not  know  who  they  were.  I  had  two  witnesses,  C.  M.  Banov 
and  Isaac  Vessel,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  that  evidence  t — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
here. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  evidence  before  you  charge  C.  M.  Barrow  with  do- 
ing the  shooting  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  should  bring  his  papers  here. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  but  his  record  ought  to  be  here. 

The  Witnkss.  I  have  got  a  certified  copy  of  the  inquest  of  Isaae 
Mitchell,  certified  to  by  the  clerk.  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  the  bal- 
ance. In  fact,  I  just  brought  this  along  because  I  happened  to  have  a 
copy  of  it  made  out  for  the  House  committee  in  Bayou  Sara. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  can  testify  to  what  the  verdict  was. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  suppose  he  could  in  law ;  but  I  will  not 
object.  I  will  not  object  to.  that ;  but  when  he  is  going  on  to  state  what 
this  witness  said,  I  must  decline  to  receive  it,  on  the  grooud  that  it  is 
evidence  which  should  be  here. 

The  Witness.  I  made  up  a  list  of  the  different  homicides,  &c.  Can 
I  read  it  from  that  t 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  from  your  records  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  nomber 
and  so  on. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  This  refers  to  the  killing  of  Gilbert  Carter  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  name  of  Isaac  Vessel ;  I  did  not  hear  what  joa 
said. — A.  I  said  there  were  two  witnesses,  Isaac  Vessel  and  Charles 
Barrow. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  ask  whether  there  was  any  testimony  implica^ 
ing  Charles  Barrow  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  that  has  gone  in,  I  won't  object  to  it.  It  maj 
stand. 
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By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Toa  say  yoa  have  the  record  made  of  the  official  examinatioD  of 
the  caase  of  death  of  Isaac  Mitchell  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  a  certified 
copy  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

Q.  When  did  jou  make  this  examination  f — A.  The  man  was  killed 
OD  the  27th  of  September ;  but  I  did  not  finish  the  inquiry  fully  in 
regard  to  him  until  November  6,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  witnesses. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  the  proceedings. 

Senator  McDonald.  We  will  have  the  proceedings  copied.  You  can 
take  them  along  with  you. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  where  this  inquest  was  held  I — A.  It  was  held  in  the 
parish  of  West  Feliciana,  at  the  house  of  a  man  ;  I  believe  it  belonged 
to  Isiiac  Mitchell,  or  some  parties  there ;  Julius  Green,  I  believe  it  be- 
longed to. 

Q.  Where  his  body  was  found  ;  where  you  understood  he  was  tilled? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  that  from  Bayou  Sara  ? — ^A.  That  is  about  eight  or 
nine  miles ;  abont  nine,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  inquest  began  on  the  27th  September  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  day  I  understood  that  you  learned  of  his  death! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  went  out  there  on  that  day.  On  my  way  out  I  met  two  witnesses  com- 
ing to  town.  I  did  not  know,  at  the  time,  they  were  witnesses.  They 
were  then  in  the  carriage. 

Q.  Who  were  theyf — A.  One  was  Amy  Mitchell  and  the  other  was 
Leah  Green. 

Q.  What  kind  of  conveyance  were  they  in  ? — A.  In  Weber's  carriage ; 
Senator  Weber's  carriage. 

Q.  This  Amy  Mitchell  is  the  witness  that  has  testified  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  out  there  after  summoning  a  jury. 
1  asked  for  witnesses,  and  they  told  me  that  the  two,  the  only  witnesses 
that  saw  it,  had  gone  to  town.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  met  them  going 
into  town  in  Senator  Weber's  carriage.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
they  were  witnesses.  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  them.  And 
so  I  was  unable  to  take  the  testimony,  and  adjourned  the  inquest  until 
the  following  day — that  was  the  28th.  I  went  to  Bayou  Sara  that  even- 
ing and  went  to  Mr.  Weber  and  asked  him  by  what  authority  he  had 
taken  those  witnesses  away.  He  said  he  had  not  taken  them.  I  told 
him  that  they  were  in  his  carriage ;  and  he  said  he  could  not  help  it. 
Somebody  came  and  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  his  carriage,  and  he  let 
them  have  it,  and  I  asked  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  loaning  his  carriage 
to  persons  in  that  way.  He  said  he  did  not  remember  who  it  was  that 
borrowed  it,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  asked  what  she  was  doing  in 
town.  I  thought  it  was  my  right  to  inquire  into  this  thing :  and  he 
said  he  did  not  know,  he  supposed  shje  came  in  to  get  some  arillings. 
I  remarked  that  it  seemed  rather  peculiar  that  she  should  leave  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband  and  come  down  to  town  for  drillings.  He  said  he 
did  not  know.  He  did  not  explain  the  thing  satisfactorily,  and  then,  as 
I  have  told  you,  I  summoned  the  jury  for  the  following  day,  and  the 
next  day  none  of  the  witnesses  came  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  issue  a  subpoena  for  them? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  first  time  1 
did  not,  because  I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  did  not 
consider  it  necessary,  but  when  they  didn^t  come  that  day,  I  did  issne 
a  subpoena  for  them,  and  then  two  witnesses  did  make  their  appearance. 

Q.  What  two  ! 

Senator  WADLEian.  I  have  examined  this  paper,  and  here  fure  cer-   t 
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tain  facts  stated  which  cannot  be  proved  in  any  such  way.     I  object  to 
its  going  in. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  facts  t 

Senator  Wableigh.  Here  occurring  in  New  Orleans. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  coroner  here  has  made  oat  a  paper,  which 
can't  be  evidence  of  what  happened  in  Kew  Orleans,  which  he  never  saw. 
I  name  it  to  you  now,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
it,  before  he  goes  off  the  stand. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  will  not  offer  it  until  it  is  decided  whether  it 
shall  go  in. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  If  you  examine  the  paper  you  will  see  that  it  is 
objectionable. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  have  not  examined  it  at  alL  What  two  wi^ 
nesses  were  they  f — A.  I  think  they  were  Becky  Naylor  and  Becky  Car- 
ter ;  I  think  Leah  Green.  They  came  after  being  subpcenaed  thxoagli 
the  sheriff'. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Leah  Green?  Was  it  Julius  Green's  wife!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  when  you  first  subpoenaed  them,  that  these  three  came?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Amy  Mitchell  could  not  be  found.  I  went  to  the  place  the 
evening  before — that  is,  Saturday  evening — and  left  the  subpoenas  there. 
They  told  me  that  they  were  served  on  her — the  next  morning  were 
served — and  they  came  in. 

Q.  This  Mrs.  Green  and  the  other  witnesses  came  inf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  came  in ;  they  obejed  the  summons,  and  Amy  Mitchell  could  not 
be  found. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  witnesses  to  whom  you  sent  subpcenas  beside 
Amy  Mitchell  I — A.  Becky  Garter  and  Becky  Naylor.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  the  testimony,  you  can  tell  from  that. 

Senator  McDonald,  ^o,  we  only  want  the  statement  made  oov. 
After  you  had  summoned  these  witnesses,  did  you  elicit  from  them  aoy 
facts  in  reference  to  the  homicide — the  parties  by  whom  it  was  probably 
committed! — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  but  I  found  out  it  had  been  done  by  armed 
men,  but  they  did  not  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  further  adjourn  the  proceedings  of  your  inquest  t— A.  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  steps  did  you  take  to  obtain  testimony  f — A.  After 
I  heard  that — the  reason  I  adjourned  it  so  often  was  I  had  heard  that 
there  were  certain  parties  had  been  accused  of  being  implicated.  They 
heard  it,  and  two  of  them  wrote  a  letter  and  demanded  that  I  shookl 
keep  it  open — keep  open  the  inquest  until  evidence  could  be  found  a^ 
to  who  the  parties  were.  I  then  wrote  to  the  district  attorney  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Leake,  inclosing  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  asked  him  what 
I  should  do.  He  said  it  was  my  duty  U>  make  out  an  affidavit,  and 
have  a  writ  of  arrest  for  them,  if  they  would  not  come.  Well,  1 
heard  no  evidence,  and  adjourned  the  jury  three  or  four  times.  I  beard 
that  Amy  Mitchell  was  in  New  Orleans,  at  a  hotel ;  I  made  an  affidavit 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace }  first  I  sent  subpcenas,  and  the  officer  came 
down  to  find  Amy  MitcheU. 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  the  subpoena  by  t — A.  By  a  deputy  sheriff, 
Charles  Spencer ;  Kaufmann  swore  him  as  a  deputy  sheriff  to  ^en^e  my 
papers,  and  he  saw  Thomas  Stewart,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  I 
beard  knew  something  about  it.  I  did  all  I  could  to  find  witnesses.  1 
heard  that  Thomas  Stewart  knew  something  of  the  transaction,  aod  I 
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gnnomoDed  him,  too;  also  Jalias  Green ;  be  accompanied  my  deputy 
sheriff;  and  he  saw  these  parties  and  served  the  subpoenas  on  them. 

Senator  Wableigh.  Yon  need  not  state  anything  that  occorred,  any- 
thing that  he  said. 

A.  He  said  that  in  the  return. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  You  cannot  prove  that  except  by  the  return. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  he  reported  to  you  anything  on  his  return  as  to 
the  result  of  his  mission  for  these  witnesses  f  Did  he  make  a  report  to 
yoa?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  t — ^A.  He  said  that  he  had 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  Then  I  will  ask  the  decision  of  the  committee 
upon  the  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  !No  ;  I  cannot  admit  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  it  be  submitted,  then,  to  the  committee. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  proper. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  sent  the  deputy  sheriff  down  here  with  sub- 
pcenas. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No;  he  was  not  deputy  sheriff.  The  papers  do 
not  show  it. 

The  Witness.  He  was  sworn  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  as  deputy 
sheriff.  The  sheriff  gave  him  direction  to  swear  him  in  as  deputy  sheriff 
aud  serve  the  papers  for  me. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  is  all  immaterial. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is.  We  have  been  taking 
testimony  here  in  reference  to  parties  who  committed  this  homicide,  and 
here  is  an  investigation  made  under  the  law  of  this  State  by  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  an  investigation.  We  have  admitted  all 
that  in  the  case  of  Morgan,  when  it  was  brought  in  here  from  East 
Baton  Bouge  and  filed. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir ;  if  this  witness  will  bring  in  the  proper 
papers,  I  will  not  object  to  that. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  This  is  your  report  of  the  inquest  in  that  case  f — A.  This  is  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  procis-verbaL 

Q.  Of  the  proceedings  of  that  inquest,  in  other  words  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Sienator  McDonald.  Then  we  offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  It  was  finished  on  the  6th  of  November,  as  you  will 
find.    That  is  the  minute  of  the  whole  examination. 

Q.  What  efforts  were  made  to  make  this  investigation  thorough? 

The  Witness.  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  that  is  ob- 
jected to. 

Q.  That  appears  in  this  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  procda-verbal.  That 
is  the  record  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

Q,  How  were  you  aided  in  that  by  the  people  of  the  parish,  if  they 
<lid  give  you  any  aid  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  the  people  give  you  aid  or  assistance  in  making  this  investi- 
gation t — A.  They  demanded  I  should  do  it. 

Q.  What  interest  was  manifested  in  that  investigation  by  the  people 
to  make  it  thorough  t — A.  A  great  deal,  sir.    They  wanted  it  thorough ; 

that  is  why  I  kept  it  open  so  long.    I  wrote  a  copy  of  that  letter  I  re- 
ceived to  the.  palish  attorney,  and  he  advised  me  what  to  do  about  it ; 

that  is,  that  coroners  could  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  if  they 

would  not  come  otherwise. 
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Q.  Was  this  investigation  insisted  npon  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  political  parties  f — A.  I  understand  by  both  sides.  1 
know  that  Mr.  Weber  asked  me  to  hold  the  investigation  in  the  court- 
house, so  that  it  would  be  open  to  every  one ;  in  a  public  place,  joa 
know.  I  first  said — I  told  him  that  I  would  hold  it  in  my  room  in  tovu, 
at  my  office. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  immaterial.  It  is  no  use  to  cumber  these 
records.     Just  answer  the  questions.    It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  tTooble. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  answer  the  question  very  well.  I  will 
answer  in  that  way,  and  they  furnished  means. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  What  question  is  that  in  answer  to  t 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  I  asked, 
as  to  the  interest  that  the  people  of  the  parish  had  in  this  thing. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  me  what  interest  was  manifested,  and  I  told 
j'ou  the  fact  that  money  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Barrow  for  this  man 
to  come  here  and  serve  the  paper.  He  was  in  the  building,  and  the 
sheriff  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  Col.  Kobert  H.  Barrow  furnished 
the  money. 

By  Senator  Wableigh  : 
Q.  To  get  her  there  into  that  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  This  is  Col.  Robert  H.  Barrow  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  is  he  I — A.  He  is  a  leading  citizen  of  the  parish,  sir. 
Q.  What  repute  does  he  f tand  in  the  parish  I — A.  Very  good  repnte. 
Q.  Did  others  contribute  too? — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  now  offer  a  copy  of  the  prods-verbal  as  a 
part  of  the  testimony  in  this  case. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  ticket  do  you  vote  t — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  have 
always  voted  it. 

Q.  Who  were  you  appointed  by  ? — A.  By  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  That  was  to  please  the  democrats  up  there,  I  suppose  t — A.  So, 
sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  the  district  attorney,  Provostie  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  are  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  lives 
in  the  adjoining  parish.  I  believe  he  is  a  republican ;  I  do  not  knov 
actually. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  itt — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  money  was  furnished  by  Eot)ert  H.  Barrow!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  relationship  to  Charles  Barrow,  who  is  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  this  murder? — A.  He  is  his  father,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  very  anxious  to  get  this  woman  up  there  into  that  parish 
at  that  time,  and  gave  money  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  money  for,  if  not  for  that! — A.  So  as  to  get  the 
testimony  that  would  show  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

Q.  Was  not  the  money  given  to  bring  her  up  there  into  that  parish, 
and  nothing  else  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was,  and  by  the  father  of  this  man,  Charles  Barrow  t — ^A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  democrat,  is  hef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charles  Barrow  is  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  advised  you  aboat  this  matter;  was  it  Ool.  Eobert  Barrow t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did! — A.  All  the  advice  I  got  was  from  the  parish  attoniey. 

Q.  Who  is  het— A.  W.  W.  Leake. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  f— A.  He  is  a  democrat,  appointed  by  Kel- 
logg, too. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  call  theserepablicaDsbecaaseKelloggappointed  them  t — 
A.  No,  air. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  d  id  not  call  those  repablicans  because  appointed  by  Kellogg  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  consulted  with  him.  That  is,  the  papers  were  dic- 
tated under  his  advice ;  that  is,  the  advice  of  Leake  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
only  consulted  him  in  one  case.  I  acted  on  his  advice  so  as  to  go  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you  in  making  out  the  papers,  &c.  t — A.  I  went 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  made  them  out  myself.  I  only  asked 
of  the  district  attorney  what  my  duties  were. 

Q.  How  long  afwr  this  death  occurred  before  you  were  applied  to  by 
anybody  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I 
think  it  was  about  a  week. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  man  that  came  to  you  t — A.  No  one  came  to  me. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  There  was  talk  about  it  in  Governor 
WickliflFe's  office. 

Q.  Who  came  to  you,  if  anybody  ? — A.  No  one  came  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Col.  Robert  Barrow  come  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  happened  to 
be  at  Governor  Wickliffe's  office,  and  the  parties  wanted  to  have  this 
case  investigated,  and  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  send  the  sheriff  down 
myself  and  he  advanced  it.  i  did  not  go  to  him  for  it.  He  just  hap- 
pened to  furnish  it. 

Q.  That  was  in  Wickliffe's  office!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for  f — A.  Because  I  chose  to  go  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hate  any  business  there! — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  reference  to  this  very  matter  that  you  were  there! — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  it  is  not  so! — A.  Yes,  sir 5  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Did  not  you  talk  with  Fisher,  Governor  Wickliflfe's  partner! — A. 
I  did,  bat  1  got  my  advice  on  the  subject  from  W.  W.  Leake. 

Q.  Was  not  all  this  process  written  in  that  office ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1 
wrote  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  not  he  write  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  wrote  it  in  my  own  office. 

Q.  Is  this  Col.  Robert  H.  Barrow  a  friend  of  yours  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  intimate  friend! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  he  is  a  very  flue  gentleman  ! — A.  Very  good  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  Charles  Barrow  and  what  his  reputation  is;  per- 
anally  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind! — A.  He  is  a  very  nice  man. 

Q*  A  very  fine  gentleman,  you  think! — A.  I  have  always  considered 
him  a  very  nice  young  man. 

Q.  Ton  consider  him  to  be  a  fine  young  man,  do  you  ! — A.  Certainly 
I  do. 

Q.  And  very  honorable ;  did  you  ever  hear  about  his  being  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  bulldozers! — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  in  republican  papers. 

Q.  Ton  have  never  heard  anything,  except  in  a  republican  paper, 
aboutitl— A.  No,^. 
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Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  this  matter  f — ^A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  But  his  father  did  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  father  was  very  auxioas  to  get  her  op  there  f — A.  That  was 
only  incidentally. 

Q.  Did  not  his  father  give  yon  this  money  to  bring  her  op  there  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  give  you  any  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  did  not  manifest  as  much  interest  as  he  did? — A.  He 
happened  to  have  money  in  there.  I  woald  have  furnished  the  money 
if  I  had  it. 

Q.  You  say  one  of  the  witnesses  was  this  Gharles  Barrow ;  and  who 
else  ? — A.  Jim  Vessel,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  were  the  jurors  selected  from  who  made  an  ezaminatioa 
of  the  case ;  from  the  neighborhood  where  the  body  was  found  f— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  names  you  have  furnished  here,  have  youf — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not  given  them ;  they  were  all  colored  men ;  Julius  Oreen  was 
one.    I  do  not  remember  the  others. 

Q.  Julius  Oreeu  was  one  of  the  jurors  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  jurors  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Julius  Oreeo  I 
remember ;  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  Gilbert  Carter  case. 

Q.  This  is  the  paper,  is  it;  these  are  the  names,  Julius  Green;  is  that 
in  the  Mitchell  case  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  not  sent  for  in  the  Carter  case,  was  she  f— A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  money  given  by  Barrow  except  in  the  Mitdiell 
case  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  talking  about  that  and  nothing  else  f — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  think  it  was  Carter's  case  we  were  talking 
about  t — A.  I  did  not  know  ^  you  have  mentioned  both  cases. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Jed  Smith  f — A.  He  was  the  man  owned  the  place. 
He  was  a  near  neighbor  then. 

Q.  A  white  man  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  Charles  Barrow  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  represented  that  this  Jed  D.  Smith  was  ooe  of 
the  gang  of  bulldozers  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  fact  that  it  was  so  said ;  was  it  not  so  stated 
in  the  paper  there  f — ^A.  No,  sir.    Which  paper  f 

Q.  Weber's  paper.  Was  it  not  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  bull- 
dozers t — A.  That  Jed  Smith  was  one  of  the  bull  dozers  f    No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Henry  Tucker? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Where  does  he  livet — ^A.  On  Jed  Smith's  place. 

Q.  He  was  oile  of  Jed  Smith's  hands  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  he  lives  on  the  place.  Who  recommended  this  Henry  Taeker 
to  be  appointed  on  the  coroner'sjury  !— A.  Nobody  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask  about  him  ? — ^A.  No  one. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  you  put  him  on  f — ^A.  Because  he  was  oneof  tbe 
four  or  five  I  selected— one  that  came. 

Q.  One  of  the  four  or  five  where  t 

Senator  MgDonald.  Having  rejected  the  document  as  evidence,  I 
cannot  understand  on  what  principle  you  examine  the  witness  in  regard 
to  it. 

Senator' Wadleigh.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  papidr. 
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Senator  McDonald.  Yoq  are  ankiD^  about  these  jurors,  and  be  has 
not  mentioDed  the  Dames  of  any  of  them. 
Senator  Wadlbigh.  He  may  have  a  memory  back  of  this  paper. 
Senator  McDonald.  Does  it  appear  that  they  were  jurors  by  any 
other  means  except  that  paper  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  by  his  testimony.    We  propose,  of  course, 
to  conduct  the  examination  as  we  think  best. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  all  right,  of  course,  and  if  we  can't 
agree — I  think  that  is  not  very  regular,  because  that  paper  has  not  been 
allowed  to  go  in  at  all. 
Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  not  asking  anything  about  the  paper. 

Senator  McDonald.  Did  not  the  witness  state 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  paper. 
Senator  McDonald.  Let  me  have  the  paper  then. 
Senator  Wadleigh.  Not  at  all.    I  am  not  using  it  as  an  instrument 
of  evidence ;  I  am  using  it  as  a  memorandum. 
Senator  McMillan.  I  certainly  think  you  have  that  right. 
Q.  Who  was  this  Henry  Tucker  that  you  appointed  as  one  of  the 

jurors  T — A.  If  you  allow  me  to  examine  this  statement 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No;  answer  my  question  f — A.  Because  I  wanted 
a  juror. 
Q.  Was  he  there  on  the  spot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  got  there! — A.  Yes»  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  why  yOn  appointed  him  t — ^A.  That  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  more  t — ^A.  1  do  not  know  anything 
more. 
Q.  Who  is  this  E.  Glendenin  f — A.  He  is  a  white  man. 
Q.  He  was  appointed  juror! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  know  him  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  one  of  Barrow's  friends  ! — A.  I  suppose  so. 
Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Was  he  in  conversation  with  Barrow  when  you  got  there! — ^A. 
No,  sir. 
Q.  Game  afterward  !— A.  No,  sir ;  Barrow  did  not  come  at  all. 
Q.  Who  is  this  Frank  Duncan  ! — A.  Another  colored  man. 
Q?  He  was  there  also! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  found  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  place 
where  he  lives.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  neighbors  there.  1  do  not 
know  whose  place  he  lives  on. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  he  lives  on  Charles  Barrow's  plantation! — 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  does  not ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  does   ' 
or  does  not. 
Q.  Where  does  Colbert  Banks  live  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  place. 
Q.  In  Barrow's  neighborhood! — A.  In  Charles  Barrow's  neighbor- 
hood ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  there  when  you  got  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think 
he  lives  in  the  neighborhood ;  I  believe  so ;  I  do  not  know.    I  took  him 
as  one  of  the  x>ersons  that  I  found. 
Q.  The^e  men  whom  I  have  named,  were  the  jurymen  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q  Where  does  Glendenin  live  ! — A.  In  Bayou  Sara. 
Q.  How  far  from  the  place  where  the  inquest  was  held  ! — A.  About 
nine  miles. 

Q.  You  took  him  out  there  with  you  ! — A,  No,  sir ;  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  happened  to  have  him. 
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Q.  That  is  tbe  very  thing  I  woald  like  to  know. — A.  I  wept  oat  tlio^ 
with  Bryant  first.  Bryant  was  on  the  jury,  and  I  went  to  town  with 
him.  He  was  serving  as  depaty  sheriff,  and  I  understood  that  be  was 
not  qaalified  for  a  juror,  and  so  I  swore  Glendenin  to  serve  in  bis  place. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? — A.  On  the  second  day's  proceedings. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  f — A.  In  Saint  Francisville. 

Q.  You  found  him  in  town  t — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  go  to  him  ? — A.  He  was  the  first  man  I 
happened  to  meet. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Barrow  gave  this  money  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  man  that  was 
among  these  bulldozers  ? — A.  I  may  have  beard  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Glendenin  and  Smith  for  friends  of  Charles  Barrow,  ilid 
you  5  you  say  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  L  suppose  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  knew  Barrow  was  charged  with  having  been  the  head  of 
one  of  these  gangs  of  bulldozersf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  it  in  the  paper;  did  you  not  so  state t — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  saw  it  in  Weber's  paper  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  about  ten  minutes  ago  t — A.  I  said  that  I 
had  heard  in  Bayou  Sara.  If  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  I  will 
explain. 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  answer  my  questions.  Had  you  heard  that  he  wa^ 
one  of  a  gang  of  bull-dozers  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  bad  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ! — A.  I  did  hear  that  affidavits  had  been  made 
out  against  him. 

Q.  When!— A.  Shortly  after. 

Q.  What  time  ! — A.  After  this  murder  took  place. 

Q.  After  this  inquest  was  held  ? — A.  The  inquest  lasted  from  the  27t)i 
September  to  the  6th  November. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  affidavits  had  been  sworn  out  against 
him  f — A.  I  did,  sir,  about  a  week  after  that. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  had  appointed  these  men  f — A  5a 
sir ;  I  had  appointed  the  men  on  the  very  day  of  the  man's  death.  On 
the  27tb  September  the  jury  was  sworn  in — the  coroner's  jury. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  from  a  paper  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that  Barrow  was  one  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  that 
he  was  one  of  the  gang  of  bull-dozers.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard. 
One  day  Charles  Barrow  was  in  the  register's  office.  He  said  that  Weber 
told  him  that  there  were  four  or  five  affidavits  made  out  against  him 
by  parties  in  the  country.  • 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  published  in  the  republican  newspapers  in  tbat 
parish  in  the  State  where  you  live — that  is,  Bayou  Sara,  I  think  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  G.  M.  Barrow  was  one  of  these  men  connected  with  these 
outrages  f — A.  I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  talked  about  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  ail  f — A.  No,  sir;  and  no  one  would  have  believed  it 

Q.  No  one  would  have  believed  it? — A.  I  would  not  have  believed  it 

Q.  Is  there  any  democrat  in  that  parish  that  yon  believe  would  do 
such  a  thing  as  thatt-^A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  You  took  Glendenin  out  with  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  f — ^A.  In  Saint  Francisville,  the  aeeond 
day's  proceedings  or  the  third  day's  proceedings. 

Q.  The  third  day's  proceedings  were  in  Saint  Francisville  t— A.  Tes, 
sir ;  and  after  I  summoned  the  jury  I  did  not  have  any  witnesses. 
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Q.  Aiter  that  you  went  to  Bayoa  Sarat — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  man  was  oat  there  on  the  spot  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  man  there  when  yon  got  there? — A.  I  think  that 
was  all. 

Q.  Yon  found  this  Jed  Smith  and  Henry  Tucker  and  this  deputy 
marshal,  Bryant  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  went  out  with  me. 

Q.  Frank  Duncan  and  Colbert  Banks  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  these  men  hap)>en  to  be  there  on  the  spot,  and  who  took 
tbein  there! — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  right  near  neighbors ;  they 
lived  in  the  same  place — Jed  Smith's  place,  1  believe;  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  know  I  took  them  for  the  jury,  and  I  called  them  and  asked,  ^^  Do 
.TOO  know  anything  about  the  case  f  They  said  **  No ;"  and  I  said,  **  I 
want  you,  then,  for  a  juryman,"  and  so  on  until  I  got  five. 

Q.  You  found  Jed  Smith  there  to  your  hand,  did  you  not? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  rode  along  with  him. 

Q.  These  other  men  were  there t — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  colored  men 
were  there. 

Q.  Already! — ^A.  Already. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  plantation  on  which  they  live  ! — A.  I  think  they 
]i?e  on  the  same  place. 

Q.  They  all  live  right  there!  Your  jury  was  made  up  of  Jed  Smith 
ana  his  plantation  hands! — A.  No,  sir;  Colbert  Banks  is  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

Q.  Colbert  Banks,  where  did  he  live  ! — A.  In  that  neighborhooil ;  I 
do  not  know  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  whose  plantation  ! — A.  On  Jed  Smith's  place,  I 
believe. 

Q.  You  found  these  men  of  whom  the  jury  was  subsequently  com- 
posed, with  the  exception  of  this  Bryant,  and  you  took  him  with  you ; 
lie  was  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  a  democrat ! — A.  He  run  on  the  republican  ticket ;  he 
was  a  democrat,  though. 

Q.  You  made  up  this  jury  of  Jed  Smith  and  Jed  Smith's  hands  and 
Charlie  Barrow's  friends  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  them  there  already  to  your  hand  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they;  were  they  not  there  on  the  spot! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  you  so  stated  over  and  over  again  ! — A.  You  infer  from 
their  being  there. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  found  them  there! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  friends  of  the  deceased, 
when  I  went  to  the  place. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that! — ^A.  Because  they  had  intimate  relations 
with  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  have  heard  repeatedly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  one  who  told  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you;  Jed  Smith! — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  guessed  at  it ! — A.  If  you  call  it  guessing,  yes,  sir.  I  know 
they  lived  on  the  same  place  and  were  intimate  with  each  other,  I  sup- 
posed. 

Q.  Did  you  say  Isaac  Vessel  was  there! — ^A.  Isaao  or  Jim,  I  do  not 
know  which.    No,  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  Who  was! — A.  Yon  have  all  the  names;  I  do  not  remember  any 
ones  except  the  jury.  No,  Vessel  was  not  there.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
getting  the  testimony  mixed  up. 

Q.  This  is  the  Carter  verdict ;  yon  have  not  got  the  Mitchell  ver- 
dict?—A.  That  is  the  Mitchell  verdict 
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Q.  This  18  the  Carter  case,  is  it  Bot  t— A.  It  is  the  Mitchell  case. 

Q.  Where  was  this  paper  made  out! — A.  I  copied  it  oflf,  sir,  for  the 
House  committee  up  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  copy  itt — A.  I  copied  it,  as  I  said,  for  the  Hoofse 
coiumittee. 

Q.  When  did  you  copy  it  ? — A.  About  three  weeks  ago,  bat  as  I  sai^l 
I  did  not  use  it,  and  I  bad  it  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Who  is  the  clerk  of  the  court  ? — A.  O.  M.  Barrow. 

Q.  This  very  man  who  was  charged  with  being  at  the  head  of  these 
bull-dozers  I — A.  Yes,  sirj  this  is  the  man. 

Q.  He  is  the  democratic  clerk  of  the  court ;  why  is  not  the  seal  on  it  ? — 
A.  I  see  it  is  not  on. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  put  on  ? — ^A.  He  told  me  he  would  put  it  oo,  I  re- 
member at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  put  on.  There  is  some  negleet 
about  it. 

Q.  I  presume  so. — A.  The  seal  of  the  court  I  could  have  pat  it  on 
myself;  he  was  very  busy  and  I  suppose  he  must  have  overlooked  it. 
No,  it  was  put  on.      I  remember  he  said  that  he  would  put  it  oq. 

Q.  How  happened  he  to  be  at  the  court-house  three  weeks  ago  f — A. 
He  did  not  three  weeks  ago.    I  got  them  from  the  other  clerk. 

Q.  When  did  Barrow  put  it  on  them  ? — ^A.  Three  weeks  after.  Of 
course  I  had  them  dated. 

Q.  This  Barrow  claims  under  this  last  election  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  returned  as  elected  that  you  understand  f — A.  No,  he 
was  elected,  but  not  returned  ;  that  was  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  copy  of  the  verdict  you  have  there  have  you  ezamiiied  to 
see  whether  it  compares  with  the  original  on  file! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  true  copy  of  the  verdict! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Barrow 
neglected  to  put  the  seal  and  the  certificate  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  compare  that  copy  with  the  original  f — A.  I  copied  it  my- 
self; yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  yon  have  examined  the  records  and  compared  it  with  the  orig> 
inal  can  you  swear  it  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  true  copy  of  the  original  on  file  in  the  clerks  office  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  object  to  it,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  and 
for  the  additional  reason  that  it  is  not  properly  certified  as  a  copy  €^ 
the  record. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  offer  it  as  a  sworn  copy. 

Senator  Wableioh.  I  have  stated  my  view.  The  ground  of  ohfee- 
tion  is,  that  this  witness  has  made  a  long  statement  of  facts,  under 
some  inspiration  or  other,  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  known, 
and  which  are  not  matters  of  record. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think,  as  evidence  it  would  be  inadmissible, 
the  record  being  in  existence,  and  the  papers  not  being  certified  to  by 
the  proper  officer. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  do  you  decide ;  that  it  cannot  be  offerfd 
as  a  sworn  copyf 

Senator  McMillan.  No. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  supposed  you  could  offer  a  sworn  copy,  and 
that  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  certified  or  not 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  have  stated  my  views  about  it 
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Senator  McDonald.  TheB  I  will  offer  the  verdict  by  itself  on  the 
same  groaods ;  you  have  rnled  out  the  record. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  that,  if  you 
want  it  to  go  in.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  did  make  the 
verdict,  and  so  I  will  not  object  to  it. 

VERDICT. 

Parish  West  Feliciana,  State  Louisiana. 

Novembtr  6,  1876. 
At  ao  ioqnisition  held  over  body  of  Isaac  Mitchell,  before  S.  8.  McCrindell,  coroner. 
the  jnry,  upon  heariDg  the  testimoDy  of  Becky  Carter,  Becky  Nayler,  aod  Leali 
Green,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  witnesses,  we  are  compelled  to  say  tbat  Inaac  Mitch- 
eU  came  to  his  death  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1870,  from  a  gansbot  woaud  in  the 
haodd  of  a  party  or  parties  unknown. 

JED.  D.  SMITH,  (white.) 

his 
HENRY  X  TUCKER,  (colored.) 

mark. 
R.  CLENOENEN,  (white.) 

his 
FRANK  X  DUNCAN,  (colored.) 
mark, 
hit 
FOLBERT  X  BANKS,  (colored.) 

mark. 
S.  S.  McCRINDELL,  Coroner. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  men  who  were  iinpanneled  by  you  as  the  cor- 
oner's jury,  you  have  been  questioned  as  to  wliere  you  found  them.  I 
will  ask  you  if  there  was  not  other  colored  people  assembled,  learning 
of  the  death  of  Isaac  Mitchell  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  several. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there? — A.  I  suppose  about  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  selection  of  those  jurors  with  any  other  pur- 
X>08e  than  simply  as  to  their  qualifications  as  jurors  t — A.  That  is  all.  I 
did  not  know  them  at  all. 

Q.  Or  was  it  at  the  dictation  or  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  other  per- 
sons t  Was  there  a  single  juror  there  selected  at  the  dictation  or  sug- 
gestion of  any  one  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  regard  it  as  singular  that  a  number  of  colored  men  should 
be  assembled  there  at  the  house  where  Isaac  Mitchell  had  been  killed 
the  night  before  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  Where  a  man  has  been 
kiUed  oY  a  dead  person  has  been  found,  you  will  always  find  crowds  of 
them.    That  is  their  one  peculiarity. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  this  selection,  had  you  any  information  at 
all  as  to  who  had  been  charged  with  killing  Isaac  Mitchell  ? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  had  not.  I  went  out  as  soon  as  I  received  the  information.  I 
went  out  then.  Julius  Green,  I  think,  came  for  me — no,  1  forget  who 
it  was.  Some  one  came  for  me  and  told  me  he  had  been  killed  the 
night  before. 


TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  WICKEL. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 
Benjamin  Wigkbl  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  Six  miles  beyond  Tunica. 
Q.  In  what  parish  t — A.  Tunica  Parish,  seventh  ward. 
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Q.  What  parish  is  that  in,  West  Feliciana  f — ^A.  Tnnica  Hill,  called 
Tunica  Parish — ^Tunica  Hill  Parish. 

Q.  You  say  you  live  in  the  seventh  ward  t — A,  Yes,  sir ;  six  miles 
beyond  Tunica. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  formerly,  before  you  lived  there  t — A.  At  Ed. 
Mackey's. 

Q.  You  say  this  is  called  Tunica  Parish ;  is  it  not  called  West  Feli- 
ciana I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  parish  that  Bayou  Sara  is  in  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  beyond 
Tunica,  though. 

Q.  Beyond  Tunica  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  parish  that  Bayou  Sara  is  in,  and  Saint  Francis- 
ville  ? — A.  I  do  not  Isnow,  sir,  whether  in  the  parish  or  not. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  seventh  ward  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  vote  the  day  of  the  election,  if  you  did  vote  f— A. 
At  Tunica. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  f — A.  The  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  ticket  have  you  formerly  voted  ! — A.  I  have  been  votings 
this  makes  the  third  time  I  have  voted  the  democmtic  ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  political  club  in  your  ward  f — A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  never  belonged  to  any  club  at  all — no  club.  Always  found  my- 
self busy  otherwise. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  number  of  colored  men  who  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  that  ward  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  knew  a  good  many  of  the 
boys,  sir.    They  aiu't  here  to  day — none  of  them  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  great  many  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  used  to  induce  them  to  vote  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  no  threats.  Never  had  in  my  life,  sir ;  bac 
I  have  felt  free  to  vote  it. 

Q.  Free  to  vote  any  ticket  you  pleased  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  vou  know,  did  the  colored  men  vote  the  democratic  ticket 
in  your  ward  for  the  same  reason  that  you  did — did  they  vote  of  their 
own  free  will  t — ^A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that.  I  did  not  re- 
main at  the  polls.    There  was  not  any  interruption  while  I  wsis  there. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  poll  open  in  that  ward  ? — A.  Ooe  or 
more  at  Ackland's  place,  and  one  at  Tunica.  • 

Q.  One  at  Tunica  and  one  at  Ackland'sf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleioh  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  this  gentleman  that  sits  at  my  right, 
Mr.  Weber,  before  the  election  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no  more  than  he  give  ma 
my  registration  at  Tunica.    Did  not  talk  with  him  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  never  talked  with  him  about  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member now  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  him  that  the  colored  people  were  very  fflQch 
frightened  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  told  him  that. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  told  him  that 

Q.  What  ward  were  you  in  ? — ^A.  In  the  seventh  ward. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  the  bulldozers  about  there f— A  No, 
sir :  our  parish  was  quite  quiet ;  not  any  bull-dozers. 

Q.  This  parish  went  republican  by  a  large  miyority  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  four  elections ;  what 
was  the  last  election  before  this  one! — A.  Once  before  the  last 

Q.  That  occurred  in  1874  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  did  Dot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  canvass  at 
all  f — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  staid  home  about  your  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  make  any  talk  about  politics  with  anybody  else  f — A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  know  whether  they  were  afraid  or  not  afraid  ? — A.  All 
qaiet  in  my  own  parish^  at  my  poll  at  Ackland's. 

Q.  Did  Weber  undertake  to  talk  to  you  about  politics  out  there  when 
be  was  registering! — A.  No,  sir ;  did  not  only  give  me  the  registration; 
all  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  He  did  not  undertake  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  politics  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  he  give  me  my  registration  at  Tunica. 

Q.  Had  you  been  registered  in  the  parish  before  t — A.  I  believe  the 
last  time  I  was  registered  was  at  the  Brick  Church,  the  poll  there. 


TESTIMONY  OF  EPHRAIM  SMITH. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 

Ephbaim  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  Bayou  Sara  Parish. 

Q.  In  the  parish  that  Bayou  Sara  is  in ;  is  it  not  called  West  Felici- 
ana ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  ward  do  you  live  t — A.  Tenth  ward. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  seventh  ward  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  At  the 
tenth  ward,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  seventh-ward  poll  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
first,  before  you  went  to  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  I  went  to  Acklan's,  and 
then  I  came  back  to  the  Brick  Church  poll. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  vote  there  at  Acklan'st — A.  No,  sir,  did  not 
really  offer  to  vote  there;  no,  sir,  never  offered. 

Q.  Then  you  went  there  to  the  tenth- ward  pollf — A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
Tunica. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not  offer  to  vote  at  the  seventh 
w»d  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  itf — A.  At  Bellevue,  Mr.  Acklan's  place,  I  thought  if 
I  could  not  get  back  in  time  at  my  poll  to  vote  I  would  vote  there,  but 
i^lly  the  way  I  heard  the  colored  men  talking  I  was  shy  to  go  there. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Because  not  safe  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  They 
spoke  that  any  person  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  there  would  not 
live  there  very  long  afterward. 

Q.  You  heard  talk  that  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
could  not  stay  there  f — A.  Men  did  stay  there  at  Acklan'a. 

Q.  And  on  that  account,  on  account  of  what  you  stated,  you  did  not 
try  to  vote  there  f — A.  I  did  not  try  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  went  and  voted  at  the  tenth  ward  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote! — ^A.  I  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  voted  it  before  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  talked  much  with  the  colored  people  in  your  ward  before 
tbe  election  t — A.  No  great.  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  mix,  like  a  great 
iQauy  ignorant  colored  people,  and  did  not  pass  around  as  I  might. 
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Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  on  the  sabject  of  politics  f — ^A.  No,  fifrj 
no  great.    I  did  not  understand  very  well  how  to  talk  with  them  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  talk  much  about  how  they  were  going  to 
vote  t — A.  Not  very  much.  Some  spoke  one  thing  and  some  ano^er, 
like  you  generally  hears  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  democrat,  or  any  man,  colored  or  white,  make  aoj 
threats  against  the  colored  people  if  they  did  not  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  f — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  any  of  the  hands,  that  if  they 
voted  they  could  not  stay  and  work  t — ^A.  I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  polled  at  the  tenth  ward,  so  far 
as  you  know,  at  that  polling-place  ? — A.  I  do  not  really  know ;  it  was 
in  the  eveniug  before  I  got  there. 

Q.  After  yon  got  there,  how  long  did  you  stay  f — A.  I  staid  pretty 
much  until  everything  was  over. 

Q.  And  the  votes  were  counted  f — A.  No,  sir ;  until  the  votes  were 
cast  on  that  day. 

Q.  Was  the  election  fair  and  free,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  in  every 
respect?  Was  there  any  intimidation  or  attempted  intimidation  t— A 
Not  while  I  was  there.  It  was  the  most  peaceable  election  I  ever  was 
at.    I  saw  more  pleasure  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint? — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  That  they  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and  that  they  were  threatened, 
or  any  attempts  made  to  prevent  them  from  voting  as  they  pleased?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  on  your  own  land  ?— A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  any  of  your  neighbors  ? — ^A.  I  sappoie, 
as  near  as  I  could  jadge,  about  two  miles  to  Captain  John  Barrow's, 
about  three  miles  to  John  li.  Stephens's  place. 

Q.  Captain  Barrow  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not? — A.  I  suppose  he  miglit 
be :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  leadiug  dem  ocrat,  is  he  not  ? — A.  About  a  leader  I  do  qot  know; 
he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  A  pretty  active  democrat,  pretty  resolute  ? — A  I  never  tried  now 
of  that ;  I  know  he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  kuowed  any  more 
than  other  ones. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment ;  have  yon  been  indicted  for  anything?— 
A.  No,  sir.    I  have  no  education ;  you  have  got  to  talk  very  plam  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  accused  of  any  crime?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? — A .  Well,  I  shot  a  man. 

Q.  Is  he  dead  ? 

Counsel.  I  will  ask  yon  not  to  make  this  witness  confess  to  any  par- 
ticular facts. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  has  stated  it  already. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  for  murder;  that  is,  have  you  been  taken 
up  for  murder  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  your  trial  ? — A.  One  trial ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acquitted  or  convicted,  or  have  you  been  let  off  1— 
A.  Been  to  the  parish. 
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Q.  Tott  have  got  to  go  before  the  parish'  court  to  have  another 
trial  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Who  is  your  counsel  j  who  is  your  lawyer? — A.  1  got  Mr.  Fisher ; 
tie  is  a  lawyer  out  there. 
Q.  Governor  Wickliflfe's  partner  t — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  in  business  with  Governor  Wicklifife  ? — A  I  know  he  is  a 
lawyer. 

Q.  Does  Governor  Wickliffe  and  he  have  the  same  office  1— ^A.  At 
least,  pretty  much  together. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  Governor  Wickliffe,  or  Ex-Ck)vemor  Wick- 
liffe, is  going  to  try  your  case  ? — ^A.  I  have  offered  to  but  one — Mr. 
Fisher. 

Q.  Don't  yon  understand  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  the  governor's  partner  in 
bosinessf — A.  That  you  knows  about  better  than  I  does. 

Q.  Do  they  do  business  in  one  room  together  f — A.  I  say  they  stay 
in  one  room  together. 

Q.  Did  this  accident  or  this  thing  happen  with  you  before  the  elec- 
tion T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  T — ^A.  I  could  not  say  how  long ;  a 
right  smart  while. 
Q.  This  last  year;  in  1876 »— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  bondsman  f — A.  Michael  Carter,  and  John  fiarrow, 
and  a  fellow  that  keeps  the  post-office. 
Q.  And  who  else  f — A.  I  know  the  gentleman  5  it  is  Jim  Stephen. 
Q.  You  say  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
Q.  And  you  voted  before,  once  before! — A.  Every  time  I  voted  I 
voted  it. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  before  this  that  you  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  1 — A.  Every  election ;  every  time  I  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  it  in  1874,  two  years  ago! — A.  I  voted  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 
Q.  Who  were  the  candidates'! — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Q*  Yon  know  who  the  candidates  were  you  voted  for  in  1872.  Do 
you  know  who  you  voted  for  at  the  last  election ;  do  you  know  who  the 
candidates  were,  or  do  you  only  know  you  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — 
A.  I  know  some  of  them. 

Q.  Who  are  the  candidates  you  voted  for  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  the  last  time  !— A.  I  voted  for  Governor  Nicholls. 

Q.  Who  did  you  vote  for  for  President  and  Vice-President  the  last 
time  you  voted,  do  you  remember! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  for  whom  you  voted  for  President  the  time 
before!— A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot.    I  did  not  pay  that  attention. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  for  whom  you  voted  for  President  or  Vice- 
President! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    No,  I  cannot  call  the  names  very 
well. 
Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  I  suppose  forty-one  years  of  age. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  the  parish  judge  allowed  you  to  give  bail! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoti  mentioned  who  the  men  were  who  went  on  your  bond  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  a  colored  man  or  white  man  you  were  accused  or 
charged  with  killing  ! — A.  It  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  your  trial  yet  before  the  jury  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  S.  FISHER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18,  1877. 
Charles  S.  Fisher  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West 
Feliciana. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  A  lawyer. 

Q.  To  which  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  political  canvass  f — ^A.  Y^ 
sir ;  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  democratic  organization  of  yoor 
parish  f — A.  I  was  president' of  the  club  of  the  first  ward,  and  abH>a 
member  of  the  parish  central  executive  committee,  as  secretary  of  that 
body,  being  a  member  from  the  first  ward. 

Q.  You  were  also  president  of  the  first-ward  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  democratic  clubs  organized  in  the  different  wards  of 
your  parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  f — ^A.  I  think  one  in  the  first  ward;  one 
in  the  ninth,  at  the  town  of  Bayou  Sara;  two  in  the  first  ward ;  one  in  the 
ninth  ward;  one  in  the  sixth  ward ;  one  in  the  second.  I  think  there  were 
three  in  the  third,  one  in  the  lourth,  one  in  the  fifth,  one  in  the  sixth, 
one  in  the  seventh,  one  in  the  eighth,  three  in  the  tenth,  and  one  in  the 
twelfth — I  think  two  in  the  twelfth. 

Q.  Were  there  reports  made  from  these  ward  clubs  to  the  central  com- 
mittee, of  which  you  were  chairman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  those  reports  and  from  the  evidence  you  obtained  dariog 
the  canvass,  state  what  number  of  colored  men  were  members  of  the 
democratic  club  in  your  parish. — A.  I  would  state  that  in  obedience 
with  resolutions  passed  some  time  in  September,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  clubs  in  that  parish,  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  in  each  ward  were  required  to  get  lists  certified  of  the 
membership  of  the  different  clubs  in  the  ward,  I  think,  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday of  September,  and  these  lists  were  furnished.  I  have  with  me 
those  lists  from  all  the  wards  except  one  club.  By  referring  to  them  I 
could  tell  you  probably  nearly  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Suppose  you  refer  and  tell  the  number  as  near  as  you  can,  or  if 
you  can,  approximate ;  we  are  not  particular. — A.  I  do  not  recolleot, 
but  I  think  the  total  membership  of  the  club,  white  and  colored,  was 
fully  fifteen  hundred.  Out  of  that  fifteen  hundred,  at  least  one  thousand 
were  colored  democratic  members.  I  will  say  between  nine  haodred 
and  one  thousand ;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  central  committee  of  your  parish  were  yoa 
frequently  in  communication  with  the  colored  men  in  the  parish,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  active  and  leading  men,  working  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  met  them  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  In  the  different  wards  of  the  parish  T  Were  you  during  the  coniK 
of  the  canvass  conversant  with  the  interest  taken  in  the  election  l^ 
different  parties,  the  colored  members  of  the  various  clubs  f — A.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was  called  out  of  my  ward  more  than  once  or  tirice, 
though  I  attended  the  club  meeting  in  the  twelfth  ward  and  attended 
one  in  the  third  ward — two  in  the  third  ward,  two  clubs. 

Q.  AVas  there  any  effort  made  to  induce  the  colored  men  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  by  intimidation  t — ^A.  Not  any  that  I  bad  known,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  by  threats  or  vioIeDcet — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  threats  of  driving  them  out  of  the  parish  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  namber  of  colored  men,  from  your  information,  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  in  your  parish t — ^A.  About  seven  hundred;  seven 
hnndred  and  fifty,  I  believe,  quite. 

Q.  Upon  those  who  voted  the  republican  ticket,  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  maltreat  them,  or  in  any  way,  on  account  of  their  political 
action  f — A.  None  that  I  know  of,  sir.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard 
of  any. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Powers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  ! — ^A.  I  think  he  was  a  repub- 
lican; I  know  he  was. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so! — ^A.  I  understood  that  he  was  a  re- 
publican. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so! — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  Col.  Prank  Pow- 
ers since  in  the  early  part  of  1875.  I  have  not  heard  him  say  anything 
about  politics ;  only  I  understand  from  persons  in  East  Peliciana  that 
he  was  a  republican.    I  was  informed  by  republicans. 

Q.  He  holds  the  office  of  coUectorl — A.  He  did.  Some  one  else,  I 
understand,  has  been  appointed,  and  1  think  he  was  tax-collector. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  subscribe  to  buying  a  horse? — A.  I  believe  I  did ;  a 
few  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  dollars  to  buy  a  horse? — ^A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  October,  1875. 

Q.  You  subscribed  money  to  buy  a  horse;  who  else  subscribed? — A. 
I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  many. 

Q.  About  how  many  in  all  ? — A.  I  did  not  get  up  the  list. 

Q.  You  saw  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  heard  any  of  the  names 
on  it 

Q.  The  names  of  the  white  people  who  signed  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats? — A.  I  believe  pretty  much  all  democrats. 
I  believe  all  democrats. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  give  him ? — A.  Except  the  Messrs. 

Weber.    1  think  they  were  subscribers. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  to  give  him  a  horse  for  ? — A.  He  had  a  band 
of  regulators  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  illicit  traffic  in 
seed-cotton  and  the  killing  of  stock.  A  large  number  of  stores  had 
been  burned  then  up  there,  and  the  colored  people  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  burn  three  or  four  gin-houses,  and  Colonel  Powers  came  into 
that  parish  at  the  head  of  a  body  and  put  that  burning  of  gin-houses 
down,  and  it  was,  I  think,  for  that  purpose  that  the  paper  was  signed. 
It  was  for  his  service  in  putting  down  the  illicit  traffic  in  seed-cotton 
and  preventing  the  further  destruction  of  gins,  &c.  I  think  that  is 
what  it  was  for. 

Q.  That  was  in  October,  1875  ?— A.  That  was  the  fall  of  1875.  I 
would  not  be  positive  about  the  month.  I  think  October.  I  am  satis- 
fied about  the  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  his  politics  were  then  ? — A.  It  is  hard 
to  state  what  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  be  when  the  demo<;rats  got  him 
this  horse  ? — A.  I  believed  he  was  then  affiliating  with  the  democrats. 

Q.  He  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  began  to  be  called  a  republican  ? — A.  No, 
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sir.  I  think  he  was  called  a  republican  in  1872.  I  think  he  was 
editing  a  republican  paper  down  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  East  Feli- 
ciana. 

Q.  Now,  this  regulating,  was  it  done  in  the  night  or  day  timet— A. 
I  did  not  sign,  for  being  a  democrat,  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  this  regulating  was  done— in  the  day  time 
or  night  T — A.  When  I  saw  him 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  time  the  regulating  was  done!  He,  I  on- 
derstand  did  this  regulating. — A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  his» 
I  understand  this  regulating  at  the  stores  was  done  in  the  nigbt-tiiDe. 
They  came  to  the  parish  taking  up  these  leaders  who  were  charged  with 
burning  the  gins.  I  think  some  of  it  was  done  by  daylight.  Down  io 
the  town  of  Bayou  Sara  he  had  a  body  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  on  two  oc- 
casions. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Union  Conservative 
Club  of  Laurel  Hillt — A.  Captain  McGhee's  pamphlet;  he  circulated 
copies  of  it;  ^es,  sir;  some  time  in  January  this  year;  probably  the  la^ 
ter  part  of  December. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  citizens  had  bought  the  horse  for  Pow- 
ers  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  I  read  it  all;  I  do  not  believe  I 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  any  political  organization  known  as  298? — A  I 
belong  to  no  political  organization,  except  that  I  am  president  of  the  first- 
ward  club,  and  I  am  on  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camellia  I— A. 
I  believe  I  was,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  it. 
.  Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  White  League  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  see  in 
Sherman's  report  that  it  was  so  reported,  but  I  was  not ;  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  defalcation  of  the  democratic  tax-collector  of 
your  parish,  Sterling! — A.  I  knew  he  was  charged  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  no,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  never  investigated. 

Q.  Did  you  never  report  the  fact  of  his  defalcation  to  the  aaditor's 
ofiftcef    Answer  yes  or  no,  and  then  explain. — A.  I  made  ray  report 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  may  answer  yes  or  no  first,  and  then  explain 
if  you  wish  to  qualify  your  answer. — A.  I  think  my  answer  with  my 
explanation  will  be  equivalent  to  answering  no.  I  will  say  no.  I  will 
explain  that  I  had  possession  of  the  delinquent-list.  I  found  apoD  in- 
vestigation, and  upon  notifying  persons  who  were  delinquent,  that  thej 
held  his  receipts.  At  one  time  during  the  year  the  auditor  wrote  to  me 
for  copies  of  these  receipts,  or  the  originals,  rather,  and  gave  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  those  receipts.  This  I  did.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it 
amounted  to,  but  it  amonnts  to  some  probably  seven  or  eight  haodred 
dollars.  Persons  who  had  been  returned  delinquent  held  his  receipts, 
or  the  receipts  of  his  deputies,  for  that  matter. 

Q.  This  money  had  been  collected  and  he  had  not  accounted  for  itt— 
A.  I  have  answered ;  you  can  make  any  inferences  you  please. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  understand  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  the  money 
had  been  collected,  but  there  were  his  own  receipts  and  his  deputies. 
He  had  his  own  deputies. 

Q.  And  you  reported  this! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  answer  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  auditor's  office. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  of  his  delinquency,  and  he  was  reported  as  de- 
linquent t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  these  receipts ;  I  thiofc  it 
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was  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  had  beJh  charged  as  defaulter 
for  $11,000.  I  know  that  that  was  not  so.  This  thing  about  this  deliu- 
qaency  occurred  in  1873. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Ball  f 

The  Witness.  Which  Dr.  Ball  T 

Senator  Wadleioh.  William  Ball. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jack  JEtow  9 — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Black t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  him.  I 
know  A.  Black. 

Q.  You  know  Ben.  Cursey  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Dickson  in  your  parish  f — A.  There  is 
a  Dickinson  there  I  know,  and  a  Benjamin  Searcy ;  I  do  not  kuow  Ben. 
Cursey. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bobert  Byall  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  know  Ab.  Ryall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Benjamin  Barrow  t — A.  I  know  two  or  three  of 
them  in  my  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bobert  Towers  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gourtlandt  Smith  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bobert  Wilson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thomas  West  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charley  Barrow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bobert  Phillips  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hugh  (yConner  f — A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  (Jeorge  Town  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will.  Gilmore  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  D.  Smith  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Louis  Smith  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Benjamin  Barrow  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Herman  Barrow  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jim  Dunning  9 — A.  I  know  a  James  Dumir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Grouse  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  heard  of 
bim.  He  is  a  clerk,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the  stores.  I  do  not  know  him, 
bat  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Q.  James  Stewart  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Edward  West  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W.  J.  Fort  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  men  whom  you  say  you  know  active  democrats  in  that 
parish  in  the  last  election  t — A.  Well,  sir.  I  believe  they  were  demo- 
crats—belouged  to  the  democratic  club.    They  held  no  positions. 

Q.  Were  they  active t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were  presidents  of  the 
clubs. 

Q.  Were  they  most  of  them  active  democrats  ! — A.  Some  are  right 
young  boys ;  some  were  young  men,  not  voters. 

Q.  Did  they  not  work  for  the  democratic  cause  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  or  not.    I  think  they  did. 

By  Senator  MoMnxAN : 

Q.  In  regard  to  Gol.  Frank  Powers,  you  think  he  cooperated  with  the 
ifcpublican  party  daring  the  spring  of  1876? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Daring  the  spring? — A.  I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
whether  he  did  or  not 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  he  was  a  republican,  then,  in  the  fall  of  1876  ? — 
A.  I  told  you  what  I  know.  I  told  you  that  he  claimed  to  be'  a  com- 
mander of  the  White  League.    Whether  he  was  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  the  fall  of  1876  OoL  Frank  Powers,  at  the 
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head  of  a  band  of  armed  men,  went  over  from  East  Feliciana  into  Boee 
Hill  precinct 

The  Witness.  Star  Hill  precinct. 

Senator  McMillan.  No  ;  Rose  Hill  precinct,  in  Amite  Countv. 

The  Witness.  In  1874 1 

Q.  No ;  in  1875 ;  at  the  Mississippi  election  in  1875.  Don't  joa  know- 
that  Frank  Powers  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed  men  from  East 
Feliciana  went  into  Rose  Hill  precinct  on  election  day — that  is,  with  a 
band  of  armed  and  mounted  men  he  passed  over  to  the  election  at  Bo«e 
Hill,  and  fired  on  colore<l  republicans  as  the^*  were  in  line  going  to  the  polls 
to  vote! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard — have  you  never  seen  such  statements  made  in 
some  of  the  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  he  was  over  there  ? — ^A.  I  may  have  heard 
something  about  it ;  I  am  not  certain.  I  am  not  conversant,  however, 
only  with  the  afiairs  of  East  Feliciana.  He  was  there  with  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Moses  Jackson,  in  Amite  County,  Mississippi  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? — A.  I  know  but  very  few  people  in  that 
portion  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed 
men  !— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  say  that  in  1872  he  was  editing  a  republican  papier  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  called  East  Feliciana  Leader,  I  believe. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Who  was! 

Senator  McDonald.  Frauk  Powers. 

The  Witness.  I  think  he  had  some  position  under  Governor  Kellogg 
until  some  time  during  the  election  of  1874,  when  he  came  out  in  a  letter 
as  a  conservative — declared  himself  a  white  man,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  McCrindle  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  to  office  by  Governor  Kellogg  ? — A.  I  believe  he 
was  a  democrat ;  he  can  answer  for  himself. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  wish  to  put  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  McCrindle 
in  reference  to  the  list  of  names,  and  I  will  therefore  call  Dr.  Mc- 
Crindle. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  object  to  that  list. 


Kew  Oblbans,  January  18, 1877. 

Dr.  McCrindle  recalled. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  How  long  were  you  acting  as  coroner  t — Answer.  I  was 
appointed  in  April,  1875.    I  think  April  was  the  first  inquest  I  had. 

Q.  Have  you  continued  acting  down  to  the  present  timet — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  that  time  will  you  state  how  many  cases  of  homicide  or  death 
by  violence  you  were  called  upon  to  examine  into  ? — A.  Twenty-foor, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  the  names. of  the  deceased  parties,  and  the  tune 
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when  joa  held  these  inquests  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  By  referring  to 
my 

Q.  Have  yon  a  memorandum  by  which  yon  can  refresh  yonr  memory  t 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  memorandum  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  that  list  going  in  as  testimony.  He 
caDDot  prove  by  his  statements  what  was  done  by  the  coroner's  jury. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  not  asking  that  I  simply  want  to  prove 
how  many  cases  in  which  he  made  inquest,  the  names  of  the  parties, 
and  whether  they  were  killed  by  white  men  or  colored  men. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That,  even,  is  a  part  of  the  verdict,  which  can- 
not be  proved  by  his  memorandum  at  all,  and  by  no  other  way  but  by 
the  record. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  him.  I  will  ask  the 
Dames  of  these  parties.  That  is  exactly  what  was  introduced  here  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Morgan. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Mr.  Morgan  brought  in  his  whole  record.  Let 
bim  put  it  right  in,  and  then  we  can  see  who  his  jurymen  were  and  what 
they  did,  and  whether  a  gang  of  bull-dozers  appointed  them.  As  to 
this,  I  object  to  it  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Selvedge  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  in  August,  I  think,  or 
July^in  August,  1876. 

Q.  In  what  ward  did  you  hold  the  inquest  on  his  body  ! — A.  I  think 
it  was  the  first  ward ;  I  do  not  know,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  in  that  inquest  how  be  came  by  his  death  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  is  the  decision  of  the  committee  t 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  that  will  be  proved  in  the  contents  of 
the  record,  certainly. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  answer  is  excluded. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  wish  to  have  my  objection  to  the  exclusion  of 
this  testimony  put  upon  the  record. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Jones  t — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  justice 
of  the  peace  held  the  inquest  in  that  ward ;  I  was  a  long  distance  oti', 
in  the  parish,  and  I  did  not  hold  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  time  that  occurred  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
exactly.  If  I  should  look  at  the  notes  I  could  tell.  I  kept  a  record  in 
that  book  of  mine. 

Q.  About  what  time  t — A.  About  in  September,  I  think. 

Q.  In  what  year;  do  you  know  what  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1876. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  held  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  cause  of  his  death  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  what ;  I  understand  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  he  was  killed  by  white  people  or  colored 
people  T 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that ;  that  is  ruled  out  for  the 
same  reason. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  was  not  killed  by  colored  people. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jack  Bussell  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  him. 
J^e  inquest  was  held  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  I  was  sick  at  that 
time. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Font  Williams  % — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  his  death  by  violence  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  his  death  was  caused  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that,  of  course ;  he  did  not 
know ;  he  was  not  coroner. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  was  coroner  in  this  case. 

•The  Witness.  Yes;  in  this  case. 

Senator  WADLEian.  I  object  to  any  answer;  you  need  not  state  that 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  colored  men  I 

Senator  Wablbigh.  You  need  not  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  know  William  White  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  fi— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  his  death  by  violence  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  Cannot  he  state  whether  he  saw  bullet-holes  in 
himf 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No  ;  he  cannot  know  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Senator  McDonald.  Does  the  committee  decide  that  the  coroner  can* 
not  testify  to  such  a  fact  as  that  he  saw  the  bullet-holes  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  cannot  testify  to  anything  more  than  he  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bullet-holes  in  his  person  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  those  wounds  apparently  caused  by  gun-shots  or  by  some 
other  means  ? — A.  1  think  those  were  knife-wounds. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  colored  man  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  cause  of  his  death  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Wait  a  moment ;  you  need  not  answer  that. 

Senator  McDonald.  No;  of  course,  when  you  come  to  these  qaesdoos 
you  will  not  answer. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  William  Gordon  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  9 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  cause  of  his  death  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Wait  a  moment ;  you  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Were  there  wounds  upon  his  person  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  physician  f^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  wounds  to  see  if  sufficient  to  produce 
death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  weapon  did  they  appear  to  have  been  made  by  f — ^A.  He 
was  shot  with  about  No.  8  shot,  small  shot. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  this  way  of  putting  in  the  verdict  of 
bull-dozers  coroners' juries ;  and  the  reporter  may  put  it  down.  If 
they  go  in  at  all  they  must  go  in  in  legal  shape,  to  show  who  they  w&e 
and  how  they  happened  to  be  on  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Henry  Claybourn  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  upon  his  body  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  wounds  upon  his  person  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  into  the  character  of  those  wounds  T— A  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  he  came  by  his  death! 
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SeDator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  called  George  Vessels  ? 

Seuator  Wadleigh.  I  object  to  that. 

Q.  Did  yoa  know  Nelson  Stevens  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  wonnds  upon  his  person  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  objected  to. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 

Senator  McMillan.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question ;  it  was  a 
leading  question. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  t  object 'to  that  question  on  the  same  ground, 
that  it  is  also  leading  and  suggestive. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that  it  is  lead- 
ing! 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  I  object  to  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  And  Senator  McMillan  objects  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  leading ;  let  the  reporter  put  that  down. 

Q.  Did  you  know  James  Mcintosh? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  wounds  or  any  injuries  upon  him  9 — A«  Yes,  sir; 
[  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  him  and  found  internal  wounds. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  wounds  so  far  as  you  saw  ? — A. 
Ele  died  from  the  efiect  of  them ;  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  liver  from 
blows  received. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  those  blows  were  inflicted  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge!— A.  No  more  than  from  the  testimony  before  the  juiy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  killed  by  white  men  or  colored  menf 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  know  M.  H.  White  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Was  he  white  or  colored  t — A.  White. 

Q.  Did  you  bold  an  inquest  over  his  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  wounds  you  found  on  his  person? 
-A.  He  was  shot  through  the  neck,  sir.  The  large  arteries  of  the  neck 
s'ere  cut  by  buck-shot. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  by  whom  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  colored  man  called  Ephraim  Smith  ? 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  That  is  the  witness  who  testified  hero  a  few  mo- 
nents.ago.  We  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that  yon  cannot  prove 
tuything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  the  witness  who  testified  awhile  ago. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  cannot  prove  anything  without  the  records. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ephraim 
hnith  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  The  same  one  who  testified  before  this  committee  this  afternoon  t 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Max  Aaronson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  W^bat  was  the  character  of  the  wounds  you  found  on  his  person! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Not  if  he  did  not  see. 

A.  He  was  shot  all  over  him. 
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Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  his  wounds  t — A.  Different  kinds  of 
shot.    Shot  and  small  shot,  all  sizes. 

Q.  Slugs  of  any  kind  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  and  pieces  of  nails. 

Q.  Those  wounds  were  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  he  was  killed  by  colored  men  or  white  men ! 

Senator  Wadleioh.  We  object  to  that. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  colored  men  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Of  course  you  will  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Edward  Eobiuson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  colored  or  white  f — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  his  person  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  f)id  you  find  wounds  on  his  body  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  suflScient  to  account  for4iis  death  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  Carter  Jackson,  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that 

Senator  McDonald.  Whenever  you  are  asked  that  question  you  will 
wait  until  the  committee  decide  if  you  can  testify. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  know  nothing  about  any  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  what  you  heard ;  you  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

A.  Excepting  the  testimony,  that  is  all. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  he  knows  personally  anything  he  may  state 
that.  I  will  ask  him  as  coroner,  except  where  I  ask  him  what  he  knows, 
which  I  understand  1  could  do,  as  I  am  examining  him  as  a  pbyskbo 
also. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Willis  Nellums,  and  was  he  a  colored  man  ?— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  on  his  person  f — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q-  What  was  the  nature  and  character  of  those  wounds  T— A.  I  forget 
now — O,  yes,  he  was  shot  in  the  back. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  wounds? — A.  Yes,  sir :  they  were  by  shot 

Q.  Were  they  suf&cient  to  account  for  his  death  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  Jeff 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  object  to  that. 

Q.  By  Jefferson  Chase,  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that 

Q.  Washington  Williams,  did  you  know  him  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  on  his  person  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  suflBcient  to  account  for  his  death  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  who  had  caused  his  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  objected  to. 

Q.  Sterling  Shaffer,  did  you  know  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  on  his  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Washingtoa 
Williams! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  object  to  that 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  wounds  found  on  Sterling  Shaffers 
body  f — A.  They  were  shot,  shot  in  the  breast 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gilbert  Carter! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  cx)lored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^  , 
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Q.  Did  yon  bold  an  iDqaest  on  his  body  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  examine  the  wounds  apon  his  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  by  whom  they  were  inflicted? 

Senator  Wadlbioh.  That  is  objected  to. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  has  been  proven  what  the  character  of  the 
woands  were  in  the  case  of  Gilbert  Garter. 

Q.  He  was  shot  in  the  back  and  leg  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  shots. 

Q.  These  two  wounds! — A.  Yes;  and  in  the  leg;  he  was  fatally  shot 
in  the  back  by  buck-shot.    He  was  shot  through  the  back. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  wounds  had  caused  his  death  f — A.  The  one  in 
the  back. 

Q.  A  shot-wound  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;   it  was  the  last  that  caused  his 
des^. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Glem  Fendersson  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  character  of  the  wounds  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  learn  how  he  came  by  his  death  ! 

Bi>Dator  Wadleigh.  That  is  objected  to. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Fred.  Jones  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Ye<*,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  on  his  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  hia  death  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  wounds  ! — A.  He  was  shot  in  the 
breast  here. 

Q.  With  shot!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  colored  man  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  That  is  objected  to. 

Q.  Ephraim  Armstrong,  did  you  know  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  wounds  ? — A.  A  pistol-shot  through 
his  chest. 

Q.  Did  yon  ascertain  by  whom  he  was  killed  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Was  he  not  killed  by  a  colored  man  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Was  Isaac  Mitchell  colored  or  white  1 — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  nature  of  his  wounds  f^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Did  you  ascertain  by  whom  he  was  killed  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that 

Q.  Was  he  killed  by  a  colored  man  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  T.  C.  West^  did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  his  body  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  his  death  by  violence  f — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Qt  Did  you  examine  the  nature  of  his  wounds  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death  f — A.  Yes,  sir 
Q.  Did  you  ascertain  by  whom  he  was  killed  f 
Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 
Q*  Was  he  not  killed  by  colored  men  t 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  state  that. 

Q.  Was  Percy  Smith  colored  or  white! — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  over  his  body? — A.  No,  sir;  the  justiee 
of  the  peace  held  that.    That  was  in  the  seventh  ward,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  inquest! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
papers  were  returned  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Francis  Turner,  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  ooloied 
woman ;  yes^  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  it  is  Frances. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  an  inquest  on  her  body  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  upon  her  person  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  sufficient  to  account  for  her  death  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir,  she  died  from  the  effects  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  injuries  were  inflicted  on  her  of  your  ovn 
knowledge ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  called  in  as  a 
physician  just  before. 

Q.  You  were  called  in  as  a  physician  on  account  of  her  injuries  !— A 
The  evening  she  died ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  injury  as  a  physician  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  of  course  he  did  not  inquire  into  it.  He 
could  not  inquire  into  the  cause  as  a  physician ;  that  is  absurd. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  personal  inquiry  who  inflicted  the  injuries! 

Senator  Wajdleigh.  No,  he  need  not  state  that. 

Q.  Did  the  person  who  committed  these  injuries  confess  to  you  tbe 
facts  in  regard  to  it ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that 

Q.  Was  she  not  struck  on  the  head  by  her  husband,  a  colored  man! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Allen  Hurst,  did  you  know  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ! — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wounds  upon  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Held  an  inquest  upon  his  body  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  wounds  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  how  he  came  by  his  death  ! — A.  Nothing, 
except  the  testimony,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  now,  in  conclusion,  how  many  persons  or  bodies 
you  have  held  inquests  upon  since  you  have  been  a  coroner  in  the  parkh 
of  West  Feliciana. 

The  Witness.  You  mean  homicides  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes. 

A.  Twenty-four,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  colored! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I 
could  not  tell  without  the  aid  of  my  notes.    Let  me  refer  to  my  notes. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  examination  shows  for  itselfl 

Q.  How  many  of  those  came  to  their  death  at  the  hands  of  colored 
people,  from  the  investigation  made  by  you  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that. 

Q.  How  many  persons  on  whose  bodies  you  held  inquests,  came  to 
their  death  by  violence  caused  by  colored  people  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  need  not  answer  that 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  say  you  held  an  inquest  on  Tom  West's  body  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
He  was  at  home.    He  died  sometime  atlterward. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia!— A. 
No,  sir,  I  was  not. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  White  League  t — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  a 
member ;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  not  exist  up  there  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  badges  of  the  society  called  the  298  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbose  are  up  there  in  West  Feliciana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen 
badges  on  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  wearing  them  t — ^A.  I  saw  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  stores  wearing  one  of  them,  Wyber. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anybody  else  t — A.  No,  sir  5  that  is  the  only  one  I 
saw. 

Q.  You  never  belonged  to  It  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  White  League  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  And  never  a  member  of  the  298  ? — A.  No,  sir. 


D.  A.  WEBER   RECALLED. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  18, 1877. 

D.  A.  Weber  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  region  of  country  in  which  the 
Flower  place  is  situated  ? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  Particularly  through  which  the  Woodville  road  passes? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  Mr.  Fort  lives  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  John  Barrow  and  Charles  Barrow  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  road  leading  from  Bayou  Sara,  or  does  the  road  leading 
from  the  Bayou  Sara  road  out  past  the  Fort  place,  go  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Flower  place,  or  how  far  from  it! — A.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  go  from  the  Fort  place  to  come  to  the  Flower  place  across  the  planta- 
tion road.  It  is  a  short  distance ;  in  my  estimation  not  as  much  as 
three  miles. 

Q.  Would  parties  leaving  Fort's  house  and  coming  down  the  Bayou 
Sara  road,  toward  the  Bayou  Sara  road,  pass  nearer  the  Flower  place 
than  they  would  be  at  the  Fort  place  ? — A.  It  would  be  easier  for  them 
to  go  through  back  of  Fort's  place  through  the  Flower  place  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  Woodville  road  toward  town ;  shorten  the  distance  per- 
haps. 

Q.  In  coming  down  the  Woodville  road  to  the  Bayou  Sara  road,  com- 
ing down  this  way,  you  have  to  pass  nearer  the  Flower  place  than  they 
would  be  at  Fortes  f — A.  That  is,  nearer  when  at  Fort's  than  on  any 
portion  of  the  Woodville  road. 

Q.  How  much  farther  would  it  be  from  the  Flower  place  when  you 
are  coming  down  toward  Barrow's  than  it  would  be  at  Fort's  f — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  within  two  and  three  miles. 

Q.  Could  you,  coming  down  the  Woodville  road  from  Fort's  place, 
pass  over  from  that  road  to  the  Flower  place  without  any  difficulty  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  over  the  plantations  from  the  Fort  place  leading  to  the 
Fiower  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Gilbert  Carter  lived  ? — ^A.  I  know  where  he 
lived. 

Q.  Where  did  he  livet — A.  On  the  Flower  place. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  parish  of  West 
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Feliciana? — A.  I  am,  from  the  fact  that  1  had  occasion  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  finances  since  1866. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  condition  of  the  parish  at  different  pe- 
riods from  1866  to  1873,  and  from  1873  down  ? — A.  I  made  a  tboroogh 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  parish,  the  books  of  the  parish  audi- 
tor, and  the  records  of  the  parish  treasurer,  and  ascertained  that 
some  time  in  April,  1873,  when  the  republican  administration  came  into 
power— 1  mean  the  local  administratioD,the  police  jury — there  was  a  par- 
ish debt  of  twenty-six  thousand  and  some  hundred  dollars;  that  the 
parish  owed  that  much  money. 

Q.  Can  you  refresh  your  recollection  by  that  memorandum  f — A.  ¥«», 
sir.  The  report  was  made  the  12th  of  April  to  the  parish  treasurer.  A 
committee  of  the  police-jury  was  appointed  to  go  through  and  ascertain 
the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants  accnmulated  from  1866,  and  $26,171 
was  reported  as  the  amount. 

Q.  During  that  period  what  was  the  political  character  of  the  police- 
juries? — A.  They  were  then  and  are  at  present  acting:  with  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  White  men  principally  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  but  two. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  rate  of  taxation  in  that  parish! — A.  I  am 
familiar  with  it  for  the  last  five  or  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Just  state  what  it  has  been,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  The  parish 
tax  was  twenty-five  mills  on  the  dollar,  I  know  after  that  it  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-three  mills,  in  1874.    It  was  twenty -one  and  a  half  in 

1873,  to  be  collected  in  1874 ;  that  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  mills.    In 

1874,  to  be  collected  in  1875,  it  was  twelve  and  a  half,  the  parish  tax 
for  purposes  of  supporting  the  parish  government;  two  mills  for  JAii 
taxes.  The  present  year,  that  is  taxes  that  are  to  be  collected  in  1877, 
will  be  a  little  over  eleven  mills,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  further  statement  in  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  parish  ? — A.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  there  for  a  number  of  years,  (I  was  a  member  of  the 
police-jury  from  1866  to  1873,)  a  great  many  reforms  were  suggested  by 
me,  and  were  carried  out  A  check  was  placed  on  the  parish  auditor, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  issuing  his  warrants  so  that  no  account  could 
be  rendered. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  practice  continue  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  from 
1866— the  latter  part  of  1866  to  April,  1873. 

Q.  During  that  time  which  of  the  political  parties  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  parish  ? — A.  The  democratic  party  exclusively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Sterling? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  f — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  position  in  the  parish  prior  to  and  up  to  1873  f— 
A.  In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  police-jury — Duncan  Stewart,  John 
F.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Sterling.  They  elected  Mr.  Irving  president,  ainl 
Mr.  Duncan  Stewart  parish  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Sterling  parish  auditor. 
The  law  made  them  the  judges  of  their  own  action.  The  members  of 
the  jury  could  pass  upon  their  own  action.  One  was  parish  auditor, 
and  another  parish  treasurer;  and  I  ascertained  that  while  Dr.  ^teiiiog 
was  parish  auditor  he  issued  warrants  to  a  person  who  had  no  existence 
in  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana.  I  published  the  fact  broadcaist  orer 
the  country,  and  it  was  never  denied. 

Q.  Was  there  any  examination  as  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Sterling  m 
auditor  while  he  was  in  office,  and  what  was  the  result  of  it  T^A.  I  as- 
certained that  during  his  administration  as  tax-collector  in  our  parish, 
in  the  year  1872, 1  think  it  was,  he  became  a  defaulter,  I  should  say,  in 
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the  sum  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars :  that  is,  receipts  were  brought 
in  by  persons  for  money  whom  he  haa  returned  as  delinquent.  He 
Bever  accounted  for  a  large  amount. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  for  which  taxes  were  levied  in  the  year 
1872  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  collected  while  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart,  Dr. 
Sterling,  and  John  Irving  were  members  of  the  police-jury. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  9 — A.  That  was  the  largest  amount 
levied  in  the  parish  before  or  since  the  war,  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  about  what  amount  was  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  that  yearT — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  something  over  forty-five 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  contingent-fund  in  that 
parish  is  called  the  "steal-fund." 

Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  parish 
since  1873 1 — A.  Greatly  improved,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  in  that  parish  f — A.  Something. 

Q.  How  many  schools  were  there  in  the  parish  in  1875  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  Was  he  examined  in  reference  to  these  matters   ' 
Then  he  was  on  the  stand  before  ? 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  remember. 

A.  As  to  the  number,  my  impression  is  there  are  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen.  In  the  first  ward,  two  or  three ;  in  the  second  ward,  two ; 
in  the  third  ward,  two  ;  in  the  fourth  ward,  two;  in  the  fifth  ward,  two; 
in  the  eighth  ward,  I  believe,  one;  in  the  ninth  ward,  one;  in  the  tenth 
ward,  one;  in  the  eleventh  ward,  one;  in  the  twelfth  ward,  I  cannot 
say  whether  one  or  not;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  schools  there  for  efficiency  of 
the  teachers,  &c.  f — A.  As  a  general  thing  in  each  ward  is  a  white 
school  and  a  colored  school.  The  white  school  is  generally  a  grammar- 
school,  and  the  colored  school  a  primary.  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
as  to  their  character. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  was  the  average  salary  paid  teachers 
monthly? — A.  I  know  what  some  got. 

Q.  The  average  T — A.  I  should  think  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars.  I 
am  not  very  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  expenditures  of  the  school-fund  in  that 
parish  I — A.  I  know  in  what  condition  the  treasury  of  the  school-board 
is  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  f — A.  I  know  there  was  no  money  about 
three  months  since.  There  was  an  injunction  issued,  some  time  in  1875. 
against  the  treasurer,  prohibiting  him  from  paying  out  any  money  until 
the  debt  that  had  been  contracted  by  the  board  of  school-directors,  who 
had  been  in  office  in  1872  and  1873,  was  satisfied. 

Q.  What  was  the  political  complexion  of  the  school-board  when  that 
debt  was  contracted? — A.  Five  of  them,  and  I  believe  the  sixth,  were 
democrats ;  the  president  was  certainly,  and  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Has  the  school-money  belonging  to  the  parish  been  judiciously 
expended  ? — A.  I  believe,  with  the  amount  of  mon^y  that  school-board 
controlled,  they  had  more  done  than  in  any  other  parish  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Provostie  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold? — A.  He  is  district  attorney  of  the 
southern  judicial  district. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — A.  In  the  parish  of  Point  Gonpe«. 
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Q.  What  are  and  have  been  bis  politics? — A.  He  isa  joong 
and  voted  for  President  tbis  last  election  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics? — A.  He  voted  for  Tilden  and  HendrickSt 
and  for  Nicholls  for  governor,  I  am  told. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  serving  of  the  injunction  to  which  yon  have  referred, 
were  the  schools  kept  np  for  all  the  time  that  the  schoolfand  wooM 
allow? — A.  I  believe  they  were  kept  up  on  an  average  about  nine 
months  in  a  year;  very  nearly  that. 

Q.  That  is  as  tar  as  the  money  would  support  them? — A.  YeR,  sr; 
the  estimate  was  made  every  quarter  as  to  how  much  would  be  ex- 
pended, and  upon  that  the  t>udget  was  fixed. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  there  are  in  the  parish  within 
the  school-a^e? — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir,  although  I  gathered  the  8tati»- 
tics  there.    It  is  recorded  in  my  office. 

Q.  You  caunot  tell  now  ? — A.  I  could  not  positively. 

Q.  The  parish  generally  gave  a  democratic  majority  up  to  this  present 
election? — A.  No,  sir;  it  gave  a  republican  majority. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  give  a  republican  majority? — A.  Ever  since  recon- 
struction— some  time  in  1867. 

Q.  It  has  been  uniformly  republican  since  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  1867? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  that  lime  the  constitutional  con- 
vention was  held  and  delegates  elected.  I  believe  that  was  the  first 
election. 

Q.  These  parish  officers  elected,  which  you  speak  of,  were  elected  by 
republicans? — A.  I  spoke  of  no  parish  officers.  i 

Q.  Were  not  the  members  of  the  police-jury  elected  ? — A.  They  were  i 
not  elected  by  republicans,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  appointed  by  a  republican  governor? — ^A.  Some  of  them  ! 
were.   Dr.  Bylaud,  he  held  over,  I  believe,  when  the  republicans  came  in. 

Q.  He  was  elected  ? — A.  He  was  a  member  of  the  police-jury  since  re 
construction.  i 

Q.  Elected  by  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Prior  to  recon- 
struction, perhaps,  he  was  appointed ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  had  republican  governors  since  reconstruction  down  ' 
to  the  present  time  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  police-jurors  that  were  appointed  by  governors  wwe 
appointed  by  republicans  ?— A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  did  the  rest  get  in? — A.  In  the  first  election  held  for  gov- 
ernor, there  was  no  vote  upon  members  of  the  police  jury.  They  held 
over,  I  believe,  under  the  law ;  may  be  two  years  or  four  that  they  held 
over,  and  after  that  the  governor  appointed. 

Q.  1  understand  yon  that  the  parish  has  gone  uniformly  repnhlican 
since  1867  until  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  The  police-jury  during  the  time  you  have  spoken  of  up  to  1873 
was  democratic  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Campbell,  I  propose  to  submit  two  exhibits  from  editorials 
in  the  New  Orleans  Democrat  of  January  10  and  11,  1877,  as  proof 
of  our  charge  that  the  democratic  party  of  this  State,  as  a  party,  has 
been  knowing  of,  and  consenting  to,  and  partaking  in,  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, and  murder,  and  assassination  as  a  political  means,  and  forpoKt- 
leal  ends,  and  this  because  the  Democrat  is  the  official  organ  of  tbtt 
party,  the  official  organ  of  the  pretended  government,  and  the  most 
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videly  circalated,  aud  most  inflaential,  and  most  truly  representative 
newspaper  of  the  democratic  party  in  this  State. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  this  going  in  as  testimony. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  not  admit  it. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  January  19, 1877. 
The  committee  met  at  one  o^olock. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  BURRUS8  McGEHEE. 

J.  BuRRUSS  McGehee  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  In  the  parish  of  West 
Feliciana,  fourth  ward. 

Q«  In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  J.  D.  Simms,  examined  before 
this  committee,  there  were  certain  resolutions  purporting  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Union  Conservative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill,  Louisiana,  which  are 
put  in  evidence.  On  the  last  page  there  appear  certain  resolutions,  pre- 
faced hy  a  preamble,  signed  by  you  as  president  of  the  club.  Will  you 
state  at  what  time  those  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances f 

Am  address  to  the  colored  people,  delivered  at  Laurel  ffill  on  Christmas  day,  IS7'\  by  special 
invitation  of  leading  colored  men  in  thirdj  fourth,  and  fifth  wards  ;  also,  an  address  to  the 
West  Feliciana  Property  Holderif  Union,  delivered  at  mass  meeting j  called  by  the  Property 
Holders'  Protective  Union ,  held  January  26, 1876,  by  J.  Burruss  McGehee  ;  and  resolutions 
adopted  at  Laurel  Hill,  Louisiana,  by  the  citizens  of  the  parish,  assembled  at  a  public  meet' 
ing  held  Saturday,  the  'i9th  day  of  January,  1876. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens : 

I  have  been  called  again  to  address  von  npon  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  to  give  snch 
eonxijtel  and  advice  as  I  may  be  capable  of.  I  respond  to  year  call,  as  in  dnty  bound, 
tbonjih  my  fati^ed  body  and  overworked  brain  but  poorly  fit  me  for  treating  wisely 
the  great  questions  wbicb  are  being  discussed  daily,  and  wbich  weigh  with  a  leaden 
Weight  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  so  many  of  tbe  best  men  of  both  races  and  colors. 
1  can  but  give  you  my  time  aud  labor  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  as  I  shall 
ever  be  ready  to  do  when  called  upon,  in  the  interest  of  law,  order,  peace,  and  good 
govern  men  t. 

Then,  what  is  it  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  discuss  T  It  is,  first,  the  alienation  of 
^  two  races  who  are  living  upon  the  same  soil,  fed  from  the  lap  of  the  same  great 
mother  of  all,  the  Earth,  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and 
with  the  same  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  is  it  true  that 
these  people,  white  and  colored,  who  live,  as  described,  side  by  side,  in  their  whole 
lives,  and  all  that  constitutes  life,  do  not  live  ip  friendship  and  confidence  T  It  is  true, 
tod  a  sad  truth— one  that  is  full  of  all  woe  and  bitterness— it  is  a  truth  which  tells  a 
tale  of  aU  of  the  iUs  of  misgovemment  and  social  disorder  that  prevails  in  our  parish. 
And,  first,  we  will  consider  who  brought  about  so  evil  a  state  of  affairs;  and,  secondly, 
flow  this  state  of  aSairs  can  be  cured. 

First,  as  to  who  brought  about  this  state  of  affairs,  I  charge  it  home  to  evil,  unprin- 
cipled, and  corrupt  men — men  who  have  come  among  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  divid- 
ing the  people,  and  making  strife  and  discord  for  their  own  personal  benefit — men  who 
We  come  among  us  to  make  paoney  out  of  political  offices — men  who  care  for  nobody 
l>nt  themselves.  These  men — and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  they  have 
consistently  sought  to  poison  your  minds  against  your  old  friends — to  keep  vou  back 
from  listening  to  their  counsel  and  advice — ^for  they  knew  if  you  listened  to  those  who 
wonid  tell  yon  the  truth,  you  would  have  no  use  for  them,  and  their  calling  would  be 
gone  forever — these  men  have  sown  strife  where  nothing  but  good  feeling  and  friend- 
»bip  should  have  grown.  They  have  appealed  to  your/car*^  and  told  you  that  slavery 
^na  staring  yon  in  the  face  if  you  shouia  heed  the  advice  of  the  men  who  were  feeding 
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yon,  clothing,  nursing  jou,  and  givioff  jou  medicine  to  heal  year  diseases;  tliat  gnat 
rewards  awaited  you  if  yon  would  only  heed  their  advice  ana  come  and  go  with  Aem. 

Let  me  panse  to  ask  what  great  rewards  they  have  given  yon  f  What  honors  are 
you  now  enjoying  which  yon  would  not  have  had  if  not  one  of  these  mischiaf-makiDg 
strife-stirrers  had  never  set  foot  on  Louisiana  soil  f  Can  they  protect  yoa  in  the  hour 
of  danger  f  Do  they  feed  you  for  nothing  f  When  in  want,  do  they  clothe  yoa  t 
When  sick,  do  they  minister  to  yon  7  Then,  who  does  all  of  these  good  oflSces  ior  yoa  T 
Yon  come  to  a  man  in  whom  you  have  confidence  when  you  are  sick,  and  ask  for  medi- 
cine—come and  see  my  tvife,  my  child.  Did  you  ever  think  that  that  man  would  not 
give  you  pure  medicine f  No;  yon  take — ^yon  know  not  what — that  which  be  giTfs 
you  or  your  families,  without  doubt  or  distrust,  and  rejoice  when  vou  feel  better,  and 
you  are  grateful  and  thankful  to  that  man  for  his  kind  care  and  attention  to  yon,  or 
your  wife  and  children.  You  then  feel  that  you  have  a  friend  in  need,  which  is  a  friesd 
indeed ;  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  that  same  man  had  some  other  medicine,  not 
in  his  medicine-chest,  but  in  his  brains  and  heart,  which,  if  you  would  ask  for,  yoa 
could  get  freely,  without  money  and  without  price,  which  would  also  do  yoa  good  f 
Did  it  ever  occnr  to  you  that  the  man  in  whose  hands  yon  put  the  life  of  yonr  wifi^ 
yonr  child,  your  own  life,  was  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  your  welfare  and  happiness 
when  yon  were  in  health  f  That  his  medicine  would  as  surely  heal  the  mind  and  heart 
as  it  would  the  liody  f 

No,  my  colored  friends,  your  past  history  for  ten  long  weary  years  nroves  that  yoa 
never  thought  of  that;  it  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  yun  thought  yonr  lift 
was' less  than  yonr  jioZi(tca/  rights;  that  you  could  trust  a  man  with  your  life,  but  ool 
yonr  vote! 

It  proves  that  you  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  your  boyhood,  when  yonr  most  hon- 
ored adviser  and  friend  was  your  young  master,  now  your  old,  gray-headed  bnt  loog- 
forgotten  and  long-ueg!ected  friend,  but  friend  still ;  it  proves  that  yon  have  taken 
counsel  of  yonr  fears,  excited  by  falsehood,  and  your  prejudices  stirred  up  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  stranger's  evil  heart,  and  forgotten  all  the  lessons  of  yoor  earlier  experi- 
ence and  affection  and  intercourse  with  your  old  friends — and  those  friends  a  race  of 
men  who  wo»]d  scorn  to  lie  to  you,  to  deceive  you,  and  who  only  held  their  toogoet 
hecanse,  bad  they  spoken,  they  would  have  spoken  into  deaf  ears,  and  talked  to  yoor 
barks  and  not  your  faces,  as  yon  walked  away  to  hear  the  sweet  song  of  free  lands  asd 
free  mules,  withont  money  and  without  price. 

My  friends,  need  I  say  again,  I  am  not  probing  yonr  feelings  for  any  pleasure  itgiTW 
nio.  I  am  not  probing  into  old  sores  to  make  them  bleed.  I  feel  ashamed  to  have  to 
speak  of  these  things,  bnt  I  must  get  at  the  truth,  and  then,  when  we  all  see  the  troth, 
and  pee  where  we  have  been  rambling  far  away  from  it,  we  can  see  oor  way  tofprt 
back  on  the  safe  and  sure  road.  This  is  no  glad  subject  to  me.  I  have  felt  sorry  frooi 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  such  things  could  be,  and  I  have  thought  a  thooMod 
times,  what  could  I  do  to  save  you  all,  and  us,  the  white  people  in  these  Southern 
States,  from  being  miiA»d,  utterly  ruined,  in  every  interest  which  we  bold  dear;  bnt 
I  conld  not  S)>eak,  for  no  one  would  listen,  and  I  said,  well,  I  will  wait;  the  time  will 
snrely  come  when  these  peoyde  will  awake  to  a  terrible  awi^ening,  that  they  have  lost 
every  tme  friend,  and  the  false  friends  who  have  been  deceiving  them  for  years  will 
then  be  hid  in  their  holes,  nursing  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  then  these  people  will 
ask  for  advice,  which,  when  one  asks  for,  he  always  heeds,  and  always  Talues. 

Has  this  time  comef  I  hope  so.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  onr  last  meeting,  that  st 
the  close  of  the  war  the  white  and  colored  people  all  over  the  South  were  living  io 
love  and  friendship.  I  repeat  that  the  men  who  had  been  away  to  the  war  and  i«- 
turned  to  find  their  former  slaves  (now  free)  still  at  home,  working  faithfully  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  mistress  and  the  children,  felt  very  kindly  to  these  same  colored  peooK 
and  in  many  cases  felt  a  sincere  attachment  for  many  a  one,  and  I  fnrther  repeat  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  coming  of  the  mischief-making  scalawag  and  carpet-bagger 
that  that  state  of  good  feeling  would  be  here  yet ;  and  lul  of  the  Sonthem  States,  in- 
stead of  groaning  under  a  debt  which  they  can  never  pay,  and  which  has  been  ereated 
to  bnild  railroads  which  have  never  been  built  and  never  will  be,  and  to  dig  eaoab 
which  never  have  been  dug,  and  nnder  a  load  of  taxation  which  Almost  amonotft  to 
robbery  and  crushes  many  a  poor  man,  never  to  rise  again.  I  say  that  these  Soothcfo 
States,  nnder  a  union  of  the  two  rnoes,  for  the  period  ever  since  the  war,  instead  of 
being  bankrupt  and  poor  and  troubled  in  social  order,  would  now  be  happy  and  proi- 
perous.  The  countless  thousands  stolen  f^om  the  treasuries  would  have  paid  fbr  good 
schools  for  your  children  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  conld  have  provided  yon  with 
bridges  and  pikes  for  hundreds  more. 

And  now  let  me  ask  yon,  was  it  a  friend  of  the  colored  or  white  race  who  sowed  tbea* 
tares  in  onr  wheat  f  Was  it  a  lover  of  your  race  f  Where,  then,  are  the  signs  of  bit 
love  f  Was  it  a  friend  of  the  white  man's  f  Let  the  long  years  echo  back  the  sBsver 
for  all  time — no  I  and  the  future  years  of  restored  peace  and  happiness  carry  dowo  to 
the  tenth  generation  the  accursed  names  of  the  hateful  creatnres  who  lived  and  tbrivvd 
upon  the  hatred  of  two  races  who  would  have  lived  together  in  peace  bat  fbr  their 
poisooons  presence.  ^■^■.■^^^  ^^  L^OOglC 
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Colored  men  1 1  tell  you  to-day  before  the  world,  I  say  it  with  all  reverence  in  the 
sietit  of  God,  that  the  issue  of  slavery  is  dead  forever,  and  cnrsed  will  that  band  be 
which  is  ever  raised  to  bring  it  back  to  this  ooantry,  in  which  will  join  me  every  man 
of  a  sonnd  mind  who  lives  in  this  whole  sonthern  country.  We  do  not  want  slavery 
here  any  more.  We  would  not  have  it ;  we  do  not  desire  it.  All  we  want  is  laborers 
who  will  work  the  lands  for  fair  profit>s — of  their  own  labor— and  these  we  will  have 
so  long  as  God's  sun  smiles  so  warmly  and  brightly  on  this  beautiful  country.  Then 
cut  that  evil  thought  out  of  your  minds  and  let  no  man  put  it  back,  for  I  tell  you  it  is 
iaise,  utterly  false. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  second  proposition — how  this  state  of  affrtirs  can  be  cured.  I 
ftoswer  frankly,  not  by  patching  up  a  peace  for  to-day,  to  be  forgotten  again  as  soon 
18  the  serpent  shall  creep  into  our  Eden ;  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  this  sleek  and  cun- 
Biog  crtrature  shall  come  among  us  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  fat  office  again,  and  like  the 
troe  serpent,  cover  you  with  a  smooth  and  slippery  oil  from  his  tongue,  which  we  com- 
monly call  "  soft  soap,*'  but  which  the  serpent  covers  his  victim  with  when  he  intends 
to  swallow  him.  This  peace  must  be  lasting.  By  its  fruits  shall  you  know  every  tree, 
and  (his  one,  planted  to-day,  must  bear  a  load  of  peaceful  and  happy  fruit  at  the  next 
election,  and  it  must  be  watered  and  oared  for  and  attended  to  through  the  months  till 
election-day  ;  and  then,  when  we  all  meet  here,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  to  make  nomina- 
tions, let  no  jealousy  or  evil  feelings  prevent  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  in  theenleo- 
tion  of  men  of  known  and  tried  honor  and  honesty  to  rule  over  the  affairs  of  the  State 
and  parish.  The  white  people  are  pertectly  prepared  to  give  you  every  right,  and  to 
ibare  every  office  with  you  which  you  are  competent  to  fill ;  but  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
what  you  want  now  is  men  in  office  who  are  afraid  of  no  one — who  will  go  into  the 
farthest  nook  and  comer  of  the  parish  and  execute  the  law  without  fear  or  favor.  If 
joQ  had  them  to-day  you  would  be  in  perfect  peace  and  security ;  and  such  men  you 
can  find ;  men  who  do  not  want  office  and  would  prefer  not  to  have  it,  but  who  will 
serve  their  country  when  called  upon  for  the  public  good.  These  men,  backed  by  the 
best  white  men  and  best  colored  men  in  this  parish,  will  be  a  wall  of  defense  to  you  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  lett,  by  day  and  by  night. 

And  yon  by  your  action  will  command  the  respect  of  all  good  men,  and  once  more 
etjjoy  the  friendship  of  the  men  who  have  been  aHenated  by  your  past  course. 

I  verily  believe  it  only  needs  that  the  white  and  colored  men  of  this  parish  should 
understand  each  other  to  work  together  in  perfect  accord.  That  the  colored  men  should 
QDderstand  that  the  white  people  in  the  South  do  not  intend  to  meddle  with  their 
rights  in  any  way,  and  that  the  white  men  should  understand  that  the  majority  of  the 
colored  men  are  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  and  do  not  want  to  pee  thieving  and  rascal- 
ity thrive,  but  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power,  under  the  direction  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  white  men,  to  put  down  all  unlawful  traffic  and  thievish  practices  in  the 
country.  When  they  so  understand  each  other  the  day  of  trouble,  and  loss,  and  care, 
and  vexation  of  spirit  will  be  passed  in  this  country  forever. 

We  all  know  that  a  thief  is  the  enemy  of  all  mankind.  One  who  would  steal  from  me 
would  steal  from  you — yes,  from  his  own  father ;  but  a  thousand  times  worse  is  that  man, 
white  or  colored,  who  tempts  or  induces  a  thief  to  steal.  You  all  know  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  live  where  thieves  rove  around  and  take  and  destroy  anything  that  comes  to  their 
hand.  Yon  do  not  like  this  state  of  atfairs  at  all,  for  you  have  to  labor  bard  to  make  what 
you  can  lor  the  support  of  your  families,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  have  that  taken  from  you 
which  yon  need  so  much  and  have  worked  hard  to  save.  And  I  tell  you,  in  all  seri- 
OQsness,  that  the  only  way  to  stop  private  thieves  is  to  stop  public  ones.  Don't  put 
thievt^  into  office  and  expect  them  to  protect  your  property,  for  they  won't  do  it !  Re- 
member, once  and  for  all,  that  the  two  races  in  the  South  are  bound  to  live  together. 
They  are  like  man  and  wife,  live  together  well  or  ill,  but  they  must  live  together;  they 
can't  part.  And  would  you,  then,  prefer  to  live  peacefully  and  happily,  or  at  strife 
and  enmity.  Have  you  not  seen  many  couples  who  quarreled  and  fought  and  made 
their  whole  lives  most  miserable,  when  they  might  have  lived  happily,  and,  by  work- 
ing together,  have  made  many  comforts  to  help  on  their  old  age  in  peace  and  quiet  f 
And  have  yon  not  seen  many,  again,  who,  by  a  life  of  united  good-will  and  industry, 
have  accumulated  every  necessary  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  lifof  Well,  I  take  it 
that  the  white  and  colored  people  in  the  South  are  much  like  married  people.  They 
can  live  together,  palling  contrary  ways,  like  two  men  in  a  boat,  one  this  way  and  one 
that,  and  they  will  nevor  go  straight  ahead ;  at  strife  and  enmity,  and  they  never  can 
thrive;  or,  they  can  live  together  in  mutual  good-will  and  fellowship  and  pull  all 
together,  and  such  order,  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  seen  in  this  country  as  you  have 
never  thought  of  in  all  your  lives. 

Bat  some  of  you  may  say  to  yourselves  that  the  white  men  cheat  yon,  and  you  can't 
like  or  work  with  men  who  cheat  you.  Do  not  white  men  cheat  white  men,  and  col- 
ored men  cheat  colored  men  T  So  we  see  this  every  day,  but  do  you  find  each  railing 
s^ainat  his  race  because  he  has  got  the  worst  of  a  bargain.  No ;  he  goes  on  and  says : 
'' 1  bavo  learnt  something ;  I  will  try  not  to  be  cheated  again ; "  and  so  he  is  not.  But 
there  is  yet  another  remedy.    It  is  to  learn  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  too,  for 
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-which  yoa  need  Bchools,  which  yon  can  odI v  get  when  taxes  are  hooestly  collected  and 
honestly  paid  out ;  which  you  can  never  get  until  yon  pot  your  best  and  mosl  oompcfent 
men  into  office.  The  revelations  of  frand  aud  corruption  in  the  school-boards  of  the 
South  uuder  carpet-bag  government  are  a  disgrace  to  any  country.  Enough  school- 
tax  money  has  l^en  paid  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  South  since  the  war  to  have  kept 
schools  well  tilled  in  every  parish  and  couuljy  iu  the  South  ;  but  where  are  the  sehoolii; 
«nd,  worse  yet,  where  is  the  money  t 

I  tell  yon,  if  this  state  of  affairs  goes  on  a  few  more  years,  the  South  will  be  too  poor 
to  support  schools.  Aud  there  is  no  way  to  put  a  stop  to  all  of  this  aort  of  managoroenr, 
except  by  selecting  honest  and  capable  men  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  ooontry. 

You  know  full  well  that  you  canuot  have  good  government  without  feeling  itsblr8e»- 
ings :  and  yon  cannot  have  bad  government,  no  matter  if  your  best  frieud  were  governor, 
without  suffering  by  it.  The  government  is  the  master,  ruler,  and  protector  of  us  all. 
If  well,  and  honestly,  and  bravely  managed,  we  have  a  good  master,  who  will  see  to  oar 
every  want,  and  protect  us  in  every  right.  If  we  have  a  bad  government  we  hav#^  a 
bad  master,  who  will  rob  us,  and  plunder  us  by  his  strong  hand,  and  uot  protect  us  in 
life,  property,  or  aught  else. 

To-day  you  make  your  choice.  Will  yon  unit©  with  the  very  beat  men  of  your  Stat* 
to  have  good  government,  or  will  yoa  continae  on  in  the  path  yon  have  b^n  follow- 
ing for  ten  long  years  and  have  ba<l  government,  and  with  it  the  ill-will  of  every  good 
man  in  the  w^.'e  country  f  The  choice  is  b<  fore  yon  ;  choose  you  like  thinking  men. 
Maybe  you  say  yon  can't  stand  this  stato  of  affairs  any  louger.  Just  so  says  the  white 
man.  But  he  says  more  than  that — he  says  to  all  good  men  :  **Come  and  unite  with 
us  to-day,  and  st^y  with  us,  and  we  will  pledge  you  our  houor  to  establish  and  to  maio- 
tain  a  government  in  this  State  which  shall  be  a  blessing  to  all  honest  men." 

My  colored  friends,  the  time  is  come  whon  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  to 
the  whit«  people  that  you  not  only  want  their  friendship,  but  that  you  are  prepared  te 
give  your  friendship  and  earnest  and  hearty  help  to  establish  and  maintain  a  goreni- 
ment  such  as  is  fit  for  a  nation  of  freemen. 

You  have  now  plainly  seen  that  your  interests  lie  with  the  white  people.  If  joo  are 
worthy  to  be  free  you  will  be  guided  by  this  knowledge,  tounit'C  with  them  io  socfa 
solid  ranks  that  no  false  friend  nor  evil  counselor  shall  ever  break  your  ranks  or  shake 
your  resolution  again. 

If  you  arc  not  prepared  to  take  this  resolution  and  to  keep  it,  this  is  all  idle  hreatk 
I  am  wasting ;  it  is  all  labor  thrown  away ;  it  is  strength  wasted,  which  I  sbould  pat 
to  the  discharge  of  my  daily  labor.  Bnt  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  this  resolotioo, 
and  TO  keep  it  throngh  thick  and  thin,  I  can,  for  my  part,  promise  you  the  hearty  help 
of  all  good  men  of  my  color,  and  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  my  time,  strenf^ 
and  labor  to  promote  yonr  welfare  and  happiness,  along  with  that  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  our  State. 

All  citizens  in  this  parish  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  and  who  approve  tkf 
views  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  our  seoii-moDthif 
meetings  held  at  Lanrel  Hill,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  alternate  Saturdays,  beginnuif 
Satunlay,  February  12,  1876. 

Address  of  J,  Burrusa  McGehee^  to  the  West  Feliciana  Propertjf-koldert^  CtiUmy  deiicertd  ai 
mass-meeting  calkd  by  the  Property-holders'  Protective  Union,  htld  January  26, 1&76. 

Gentlemen  :  "We  are  gathered  together  to-day  to  take  into  consideration  qnestioos 
of  the  greatest  moment.  I  see  before  me  the  faces  of  men  who  are  not  woot  to  fn- 
queut  public  gatherings,  and  whose  very  presence  here  evidences  the  deepoonoem 
which  pervades  all  classes  of  society  in  this  parish. 

The  evils  that  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  consider  and  to  remedy,  so  far  as  it  liet 
In  our  power  to  do  so,  are  all-pervading.  They  penetrate  every  grade  of  society;  they 
affect  every  member  of  the  community;  they  are  of  years'  growth ;  their  roots  have 
struck  deep  into  the  years  that  have  past.  It  will  require  all  of  our  prudence,  wisdoin, 
and  determination  to  eradicate  them — and  it  will  reqnire  time,  too;  not  the  w»irkof 
a  day.  We  canuot  expect  to  efface  this  baneful  influence  by  one  eflfbrt,  but  onr  efforts 
must  be  well  directed  and  presistently  sustained  until  the  end  is  accomplished. 

In  what  direction,  then,  bhall  we  proceed  f  Not,  I  hope  most  earnestly,  by  violfnt 
or  lawless  action.  It  is  uot  by  such  means  that  great  reforms  are  achieved— the  drnd 
alternutive  of  lynch  law.  The  violent  remedies  to  be  sought  in  fear  a::d  intimidatioo 
are  impotent  to  the  achievement  of  a  permanent  cure  for  maladministration  of  the  U», 
and  they  leave  behind  a  precedent  most  unwholesome  and  dangerous  to  the  comotmi 
weal.  To  defy  the  law  or  to  take  into  our  own  hands  its  administration,  without  tbe 
proper  qualifications,  is  to  make  onr  first  step  in  the  path  of  reform  a  most  grieroiu 
mistake. 

The  inspired  volume  declares  emphatically  that  "  Righteousness  cxaltetb  a  natiofi. 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'^  Then  let  us  not  t>ear  this  reproach  in  addittoo  to 
the  load  of  reproach  that  has  been  heaped  upon  onr  long-stifforing  ahonlden  fot  ibm 
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jean.  The  time  of  oar  deUveranoe  draws  nigh.  It  only  remains  fbr  ns  to  act  with 
wiadom,  prudence,  and  fidelity  to  the  high  trust  of  American  citizens — all  too  little 
esteemed  now  by  reason  of  its  abase — and  with  pertinacious,  untiring  determination  to 
bring  relief  to  our  stricken  parish.  Our  every  action  is  watched  by  powerful  and 
jealous  enemies,  who  are  gathering  their  weapons  in  the  great  armory  of  a  powerfnl 
political  party  for  the  approaching  struggle  of  the  greatest  political  conflict  which  has 
yet  oocured  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — a  cooflict  in  which  the  very  life  of  re- 
pblican  institutions  is  to  be  decided ;  and  well  it  behooves  us  to  pause  and  consider, 
lest  we  furnish  some  of  the  most  effective  weapons  to  be  used  in  that  conflict  for  the 
final  overthrow  of  republican  government,  and  our  final  subjugation  beneath  the  heel 
of  the  vile  horde  of  miscreants  who  have  made  the  rule  of  reconstruct  ion  to  stink  in 
tbe  nostrils  ot  civilized  man  throughout  the  whole  earth :  who  have  made  the  United 
States  a  wonder  and  gazing  stock  to  all  nations,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all  honest  and 
honorable  men  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  sublime  fortitude,  courage,  and 
self-control  of  the  hitherto  hot*  headed  and  irrepressible  southerner.  And  I  can  say, 
▼itboat  tear  of  contradiction  or  of  being  misunderstood,  that  many  acts  have  transpired 
of  late  which  all  good  citizens  must  deplore—acts  which  tend  to  throw  odium  upon  the 
good  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  parish  and  State ;  which  tend  to  equip  our  enemies 
with  weapons  most  suitable  to  their  taste  with  which  to  stab  our  fair  fame,  and  to 
bring  us  into  view  as  malcontents  and  enemies  of  the  public  peace. 

These  acts  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  a  contempt  fur  the  law,  as  represented  in 
tbe  persons  of  the  officers  who  should  have  been  the  conservators  of  the  public  peace 
and  who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  our  parochial  affairs. 

When  the  dearest  rights  of  a  community  over  which  the  law  throws  the  shield  of 
protection  are  made  a  mockery  and  a  Jest,  by  the  very  men  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to 
nphold  the  majesty  of  the  law,  it  is  natural,  it  is  inevitable,  that  men  will  seize  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  for  the  protection  of  those  rights  for  which  the  law  has  been 
foand  impotent.  But  when  such  a  dread  necessity  is  feroed  upon  any  community,  the 
utmost  caution  should  bo  used  to  stop  in  time,  to  stop  before  all  law  is  brought  into 
contempt,  to  stop  lest  an  example  worse  than  lawlessness  shall  be  set,  to  stop  lest  the 
minds  of  the  vicious  being  let  loose  fh>m  all  rt  straint,  and  public  opinion  being  cor- 
nipted  by  a  familiarity  with  violence,  a  course  shall  be  begun  which  can  only  lead 
most  rapidly  to  a  %tate  of  anarchy,  to  which  even  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  wero 
I^eferable. 

Then  let  us  to-day  enter  earnestly,  cautiously,  prudently,  but  with  determination, 
upon  a  canse  which,  while  it  shall  vitdicate  the  character  of  our  parish  from  the  foul 
a&persion  of  a  lawless  disregard  of  the  public  weal,  and  an  unbridled  defiance  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  shall  at  the  same  time  make  known  to  the  whole  State,  and 
especially  the  executive,  that  we  are  determined  to  bear  the  reproach  of  the  rule  of 
incompetency  or  vice,  in  the  persons  of  our  parochial  officers,  no  longer. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  have  the  moral  and  numerical  power  in  the  parish  to 
enforce  every  process  of  law,  and  to  protect  every  citizen,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
condition,  in  every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  And  all  that  we  desire  is 
tbe  authority  of  law  for  oar  acts  in  the  persons  of  men  of  tried  integrity,  courage,  and 
capacity,  selected  from  our  best  citizens.  Then  I  doubt  not  that  all  good  citizens  of 
this  parish,  without  distinction,  are  prepared  to  offer  the  most  sacred  guarantees  for 
the  execution  of  the  law  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

S^tolutiona  adopted  at  Laurel  Hill,  La-,  hjf  the  eitizene  of  the  parish,  assemhUd  at  a  publio 
meeting  held  Saturday,  the  29IA  daif  <^  January,  187a 

Smlvfd,  That  we,  the  good  citizens  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wards,  hereby  or- 
i^nize  ourselves  into  a  Union  conservative  club,  to  be  called  the  Union  Conservative 
Clnb  of  Laurel  Hill. 

ifew/red,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  above  wards,  pledge  ourselves  to 
act  in  anion  and  harmony,  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  good  govern- 
ment, in  the  organization  of  a  parent  and  ward  clubs. 

Sesolvfd,  That  we  will  only  support  men  of  pure  character,  honest,  firm,  and  cour- 
ageous, for  any  office  in  our  gift. 

Retolrtd,  That  the  domicile  of  the  parent  clnb  shall  be  Laurel  Hill,  parish  of  West 
Feliciana. 

^ffolred.  We  will  use  our  every  effort  to  induce  the  formation  of  ward  clubs  in  every 
^ard  in  the  parish  to  act  in  unity  and  accord,  under  the  advice  of  the  parent  dub. 
Jilted,  That  we  deplore  all  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness  of  every  grade,  and 
that  we  equally  deplore  all  acts  of  theft  or  misappropriation  of  other  persons'  prop- 
^^y»  and  that  we  will  use  our  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  all  unlawful  traffic  of  every 
^ind,  and  all  nnneighborly  treatment  between  neighbors,  and  that  we  will  use  every 
means  in  our  power  lawfully  to  suppress  the  same. 

J^lved,  That  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  all  white  and  colored  citizens 
*^  identical,  and  that  we  will  forever  act  together,  hereafter,  in  effecting  every  reform 
0^  government  within  our  power,  by  close  and  united  action*  i     ^^/^T/> 
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BeaoJvedf  That  evil  and  desigpiDg  meD,  Id  the  garb  of  offloe-seeken,  ah&U  never  m- 
flaence  our  choice  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  our  parish  and  State  goveromeot. 

Resolved,  That  we  realize  onr  ri^^ht,  and  will  maintain  it,  to  meet  together  at  Lanrei 
Hill,  and  there  to  make  such  selection  of  men  as  we  deem  most  fit  to  fill  ibe  poblie 
offices — such  men  as  command  the  respect  and  ooofideooe  of  all  good  men — and  that 
hereafter  we  will  not  be  dictated  to  in  our  selections  of  men  by  Bayou  Sara  or  SiAint 
Fraucisville  conventions. 

Reaolvedj  That  as  we  have  fonnd  that  those  who  have  heretofore  profpflsed  most 
friendship  for  us — the  colored  men  of  this  parish — namely,  the  scalawag  and  carpet- 
bagger, are  powerless  to  protect  us,  and  incompetent,  even  were  they  desiroos  to  en- 
force the  laws,  either  for  the  punishment  of  crime  or  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, therefore  we  denounce  all  connection  with,  or  dependence  upon,  their  profu- 
sions or  promises  as  treason  to  our  best  interests,  and  that  henceforth  we  will  not  be 
controlled  or  advised  by  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hereby  and  herein  declare 
our  independence  of  them,  now  and  forever,  and  associate  ourselvixs  indisaolubly,  with 
those  men  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  assist,  protect,  and  defend  as  in  the  path 
of  duty ;  and  wti  now  declare  that  that  man  is  a  traitor  to  the  colored  people  wb© 
would  advise  them  to  break  from  our  association  to  follow  the  lead  of  that  class  of 
men  who  have  used  our  votes  for  their  own  benefit,  and  who  have  fomented  disoofd 
between  the  races  to  obtain  those  votes,  by  which  we  have  alienated  the  good-will  of 
the  respectable  men  of  the  community,  and  left  us  helpless  in  the  hour  of  onr  need. 

(Signed:) 


Ward. 

J.  Burruss  McGehoe 4 

D.  Stewart 4 

John  Ogden 4 

E.  H.Woods 4 

Shadrach  Madison 4 

James  Dennis 5 

Jerry  Ilogan 5 

Jourdan  Harris 5 

James  Bowers ^ 4 

Daniel  Carr 5 

Richard  Carr 4 

Gus  Sparks 4 

W.  S.  D.  Hamilton 4 

Ben.  Franklin 4 

R.  H.  Haile 4 

Jim  Lee 4 

Preston  Johnson 4 

W.W.  Warner 4 

Moses  Mcintosh 8 

Nelson  Minor l 5 

Edlar  White 5 

Stephen  Robinson 6 

John  Morilla 4 

Robert  Williams 4 

Noland  Cane 4 


Wa4 

George  Morgan 4 

G.  H.  Howell 5 

E.  H.  Walker 4 

Jeff.  Hamilton 4 

Jeff.Carter 5 

Nath.  Carroll 4 

Israel  Juckson 5 

George  Chase 5 

Alfred  Dawson 4 

Lewis  Smith A 4 

Fred.  Jackson .....   4 

Anthony  Trome 4 

Henry  Brookheart 5 

Harrison  Stafford 4 

A.  Bartel 4 

Anthony  Sheets 4 

Joseph  Jones 3 

Abram  Baldwin 4 

Tower  Brown 4 

James  Bruce ^ 

L.  Stirling 3 

Shepard  Williams 4 

Dick  Mills 4 

George  Umberger.... 4 

Joseph  Johnson 4 


Whereas  the  peace  of  the  parish  has  been  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  armed  men  visit- 
ing plantations  at  night,  and  firing  pistols  or  guns  at  or  in  the  direct  ion  of  certain  pcrsoofl, 
thereby  greatly  disturbiug  the  peace  and  quiet  of  families,  both  white  and  colored;  Md 
whereas  such  incursions  are  not  only  violative  of  all  law,  but  seriously  iuj a n'ona  toth« 
interests  of  the  best  members  of  society  and  most  annoying  and  vexations  to  oar  imMt 
respected  citizens,  and  have  been  made  and  are  a  matter  of  scandal  to  oar  parish, 
throughout  the  whole  State,  and  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  our  Senators  in  Con- 
gress have  advised  the  citizens  to  take  measnres  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  afiairs: 

Be9olred,  That  we,  the  Union  Conservative  Club  of  Laurel  Hill,  issue  the  most  earnest 
appeal  to  all  citizens  of  this  parish  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  lawless  and  riokot 
measures,  and,  among  others,  especially  the  armed  visitation  to  plantations  at  night. 

Etsolredf  That  we  call  upon  all  citizens  to  respect  the  certificates  of  memberebfp 
issued  by  this  club,  and  sacredly  to  observe  the  rights  of  life  and  property  of  every 
member  of  this  club,  and  to  extend  to  each  and  every  member  a  cordial  approval  and 
protection. 

J.  BURRUSS  McGEHEE, 
President  Union  Conservative  Clwh  of  Laurel  Hill,  U. 

A.  These  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  12th  day  of  Febrnaiyof 
the  year  187G,  at  a  clabmeeting  at  Laurel  Hill*    They  were  adopted  in 
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oonseqaence  of  two  raids  made  npon  plaDtatioDH  in  the  fourth  ward.  Tlie 
origtDal  resolution  was  written  in  relation  to  the  fourth  ward,  but  the  par- 
ish of  We4«t  Feliciana  had  been  disturbed,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
lawless  conduct  that  was  committed  after  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  in  the  town  of  Bayou  Sara,  it  was  urged  by  some  member  of 
the  committee  who  assisted  in  drawing  up  these  resolutions  that  they 
should  inclnde  the  whole  parish ;  but  the  cause  of  the  resolutions  was 
the  raid  made  upon  Evans's  plantation  and  Colonel  Hate's  plantation, 
when  negroes  were  run  out  from  the  quarters,  shot  at  some  forty  or 
fifty  times,  more  or  less.  We  held  a  club-meeting  the  following  Sat- 
urday, after  this  raid  had  taken  place  on  Evans's  place,  February  the 
»th,  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Colonel  Hale's  place  on  the  following  Friday 
night.  It  struck  right  into  my  club  that  was  then  formed,  and  it  was 
the  judgment  of  myself  and  some  friends  that  it  was  made  to  break  up 
my  club,  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  developed  in  an  investigation  we 
Bub8«*qaen(ly  had,  without  any  positive  proof;  but  the  circumstances 
led  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  the  purpose,  and  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  pass  these  resolutions  condemning,  in  unmeasured  terms, 
the  raiding  upon  plantations  at  all.  It  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  which  governed  the  leaders  of  the  campaign  in  our  parish,  and 
entirely  repugnant  to  my  feelings ;  and  as  soon  as  these  cases  came 
under  my  observation  we  passed  these  resolutions  and  took  measures 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  done  to  break  up 
my  club.    That  was  the  general  impression,  anyhow. 

The  first  club  in  the  parish  was  not  a  political  one  in  the  strict  sense. 
It  was  a  Union  conservative  club,  but  not  a  democratic  or  republican 
clob,  and  I  judged  it  was  an  attempt  to  break  up  my  club. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  membership  in  your  clubt  Did 
members  belong  to  either  of  the  political  parties,  particularly  to  the 
democratic  party  f — A.  I  set  out  by  announcing  as  follows:  The  union 
between  the  two  races ;  that  they  should  unite  in  their  political  course, 
or  the  l>est  colored  men  and  the  best  white  men,  and  put  such  men  in 
oflBcial  position  as  would  best  promote  the  interest  of  both  white  and 
colored,  and  who  would  be  able  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  I  attempted 
^ith  this  pamphlet  to  get  up  an  independent  party,  composed  of  men 
from  both  sides,  to  put  forward  the  best  men.  Of  course  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it  was  hardly  possible,  at  that  time,  that  the  republican  party  would 
put  forward  men  who  would  command  the  entire  confidence  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  I  had  known  the  democrats  to  put  forward  men  who 
^ere  not  the  best  men,  but  the  object  was  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two,  and  if  possible  to  dictate  the  nominations.  We  re- 
moved to  Laurel  Hill.  We  always  had  met  at  Bayou  Sara,  and  I  tried 
to  recruit  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  votes. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  club  an  independent  political  organization  ? — A. 
Entirely  independent  until  the  nominating  convention  was  called;  then, 
I  think  I  can  state  truthfully,  it  was  entirely" independent,  for  it  never 
actually  went  into  the  convention  with  either  party.  It  went  into  the 
uominating  convention  of  the  parish  on  the  tiOth  day  of  September, 
though  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  parish 
doriug  the  whole  campaign,  and  I  don't  know  how  far  that  would  con- 
nect the  club  with  the  democratic-conservative  party. 

Q.  Your  own  political  views  were  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
party  ? — A.  With  the  democratic-conservative  party;  we  eschewed  the 
name  of  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  The  party  stood  opposed  to  the  republican  party  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
^e  united  with  the  opposition  to  the  republican  party  in  that  parish. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  persons,  members  in  year  dub,  that  were  kiiovn 
to  still  retain  their  adhesion  to  the  republican  party  during  the  period 
covering  the  adoption  of  these  resolntions  t — A.  None  that  I  am  aware 
of,  sir.  I  judge  that  some  of  them  did  remain  members,  attached  to  the 
republican  party,  from  the  fact  that  on  election-day  they  voted  the  re- 
publican ticket. 

Q.  In  what  political  party  was  Hamilton — I  forget  his  initials ;  I  think 
W.  8.  D.— classed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  ? — A.  He, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  February  12,  had  been 
up  to  that  time  a  republican,  and  I  think  not  subsequent  to  that  time. 
In  fact  I  never  considered  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  democratic-conservative  party  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  eleetioD. 
At  one  time  he  was  expelled  from  this  club,  but  restored  again  not  long 
before  the  election.    I  don't  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Bo  you  wish  to  make  any  iurther  statement  in  connection  with 
this  matter  ? — A.  I  did  state  that  these  resolutions  had  a  bearing  npon 
the  outrages  that  were  committed  at  Bayou  Sara,  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  took  place  during  my  absence  with  a  committee 
which  visited  Governor  Kellogg  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
parish,  and  tried  to  get  certain  officers  removed  and  better  ones  pat  ia 
their  place.  I  can  only  state  that  from  memory,  that  those  outrages 
were  perpetrated  during  my  absence  to  New  Orleans  to  see  Governor 
Kellogg.  ^ 

By  Senator  W adlbigh  : 

Q.  What  has  been  your  politics? — A.  I  have  been  an  old-liuewhig 
when  I  had  a  party  to  go  with.  Since  the  death  of  that  party  I  hare 
associated  with  the  democratic  party  as  a  matter  of  compulsion.    * 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Louisiana  t — A.  I  moved  here,  I  think, 
in  1858. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  previous  to  that  timet — A.  I  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi ;  in  my  twentieth  3'ear,  I  think, 
I  moved,  in  1856,  to  Yazoo  County,  Mississippi,  and  staid  there  antil 
the  16tli  of  December,  1858. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  war  t — A.  During  the  war  I  commanded 
part  of  the  time  in  my  parish,  and  part  of  the  time  I  served  in  the  car- 
airy  in  Mississippi,  and  part  of  the  time  on  post-duty. 

Q.  In  the  confederate  army? — A.  In  the  confederate  army;  never  in 
the  Union  A  rmy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  organization  called  the  Knights  of  the 
White  Cameliat — A.  I  don't  know.  Senator,  whether  I — ^I  have  no  per- 
sonal hesitation — but  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  answer  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  answering  it t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that 
I  could  explain ;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  state.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  that  question  withdrawn. 

Q.  For  what  reason  f— A.  The  reason  would  come  under  liability  to 
the  same  objection  with  the  first  question  and  the  second  question  that 
you  asked. 

Senator  Wableigh.  I  would  withdraw  the  question,  but  all  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses  have  answered  without  any  reservation. 

Senator  McDonald.  Of  course  the  withdrawal  of  the  question  will 
be  regarded  as  an  admission  that  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  Witness.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  my  request  to  the 
Senator,  but  there  are  technical  reasons ;  probably,  if  I  should  bare  a 
little  consultation,  I  might  answer  the  question  freely  throughout,  bor 
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under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  a  little  delicacy  in  answering  those  ques- 
lioos.  I  woald  be  glad  to  state  all.  Without  intending  any  discourtesy, 
probably,  if  you  would  allow  me  a  moment's  interview  with  Senator 
McDonald,  I  would  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  rather  you  would  simply  answer  the 
question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  have  no -objection  to  your  having  a  private 
iuterview  with  Senator  McDonald. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  the  intention  to  go 
any  Inrther  in  the  matter  than  simply  the  fact  of  your  membership  in 
the  organization.  All  the  testimony  before  the  committee  seems  to 
settle  the  fact  that  the  organization  once  existed  and  is  not  in  existence 
now. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  the  organization  is  defunct.  I  will  answer,  and 
state  I  did  belong  to  it. 

Q  Did  that  exist  in  1868 1 — A.  I  forget  the  exact  year.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  very  excited  political  campaign,  in  which  it  was  considered,  at 
tbat  time,  a  matter  essential  to  the  absolute  existence  of  our  wives  and 
children.  The  cucumstauces  connected  with  my  membership,  or  the 
motives  which  induced  me  to  join  the  organization,  are  very  clear  and 
distinct,  but  the  date  is  not  so  clear. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  I  would  not  ask  you  about  the  motive.  Is  there  any  obligation 
imiK)sed  by  your  membership  which  prevents  your  stating  what  the 
secrets  of  the  order  was!  If  there  is,  I  will  not  ask;  if  there  is  not,  you 
may  answer. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  the  question  candidly. 
1  do  not  think  I  can  recollect  anything  of  any  ruling,  by-law,  or  any 
acts  that  were  committed  by  the  order  in  my  parish,  or  elsewhere,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  that  would  not  bear  publica- 
tion. 

Q.  That  was  a  secret  organLiation,  I  understand  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
was  a  secret  organization  for  protecting 

Senator  McMillan.  If  the  witness  is  going  on  to  state  the  purpose, 
I  think  he  ought 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  donU  think  he  intends  to  state  so  as  to  be 
bound  to  answer  further. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  belong  tQ  that;  during  the  whole  campaign  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  recollect,  sir.  I  was  a  member,  but  I  cannqt  recollect  when 
the  society  was  organized,  or  the  time  it  ceased ;  but  it  lived  a  short 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  official  position  in  the  order? — A.  I  think  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  thatt — ^A.  It  was  a  sub,  a  small  position. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  belonged  to  the  White  League,  so-called  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  belonged  to  any  secret  organization  since  that  time. 

Q.  You  didn't,  then,  belong  to  the  order  298,  as  it  is  called  ? — A.  No, 
sir:  I  knew  nothing  about  such  an  order. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Hamilton  being  expelled,  and  then  reinstated. 
When  was  he  expelled! — A.  Without  referring  to  the  minutes 

Q.  I  mean  about  the  time ;  I  do  not  care  about  the  date. — A.  You 
mast  excuse  me  if  I  should  be  a  little  slow  about  dates.  I  cannot  state 
exactly. 

Q.  Approximate  to  it  as  near  as  you  can. — ^A.  His  membership  prob- 
ably terminated  in  the  spring ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  say.  I  was 
utterly  absorbed  in  business.    I  cannot  carry  a  date  in  my  head. 
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Q.  What  time  did  be  joiu  the  organization  T — A.  He  went  in  with  me. 

Q.  At  the  same  time! — A,  Yes,  sir;  the  very  same  time.  We  were 
the  first  two  white  men  that  went  into  the  organization. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons  for  his  expnision  t — A.  Unfaithfulness  to 
the  pledges  as  laid  down  by  these  resolutions.  Will  yon  permit  me  to 
say,  in  making  a  statement  of  this  kind,  it  is  very  delicate,  very  on- 
pleasant 

Senator  W^adleigh.  I  know  that;  we  are  compelled  to  ^sk  questions 
that  are  very  unpleasant,  at  least  to  myself. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  not  press  me  further  on 
that  point.    I  will  sum  it  up  by  saying 

Q.  What  were  the  resolutions  f — A.  I  said  infidelity  to  the  resolu- 
tions.   After  he  went  into  the  organization  of  the  club  with  me,  and 
probably  I  may  say  up  to  a  little  while  prior  to  the  election,  he  insisted, 
at  first,  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  a  political  club  of  it    Mr. 
Hamilton  wrote  a  letter  that  the  colored  men  signed.    In  fact,  I  an- 
swered the  letter.    The  first  address  was  not  printed;  the  second  one 
was.    He  insisted  that  we  should  not  call  this  club  any  kind  of  a  poIi^ 
icalclnb,  but  the  Planters'  Association.    I  told  him  at  the  start,  when 
we  went  into  that,  we  were  in  a  suffering  condition  jwlitically,  and  the 
only  way  out  of  it  was  to  combine;  and  in  a  speech  I  made  to  them,  I 
told  the'm  that  was  the  way  to  reform  ;  that  we  complained  of  the  errors 
and  disorders  into  which  we  had  fallen,  and  it  could  only  be  cured 
through  the  union  of  the  best  men  of  the  country  in  the  political  cam- 
paign.   That  was  before  political  st)eeches  were  made  in  the  parish. 
That  did  not  please  him  ;  I  think,  candidly,  that  he,  at  that  time,  was 
entirely  insincere  for  that  sort  of  reform.    I  think  that  he  was  io  the 
interest  of  D.  L.  Weber.    I  think  that  after  coming  in,  after  the  club 
was  formed,  Mr.  Hamilton  did  all  he  could  to  pull  it  down,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  antagonism  to  the  club  until  shortly  prior  to  the  time  he  wtf 
reinstated.    He  wrote  me  a  note  then,  and  I  called  a  club-meeting,  aod 
requested  the  club  to  restore  him  to  membership,  and  I  became  vsati^ 
fied  that  he  had  then  a  determined  and  fixed  purpose  in  his  own  mind, 
and  was  working  with  us. 

Q.  What  date  was  it  when  you  received  this  letter  from  him  that  led 
you  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  work  with  you  politically :  about  the 
date  f — A.  1  cannot  exactly  say ;  may  be  a  month  or  two  or  three ;  pos- 
sibly before  the  election. 

Q.  This  club,  1  suppose,  was  in  some  sort  a  protective  association  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  so  far  protective  that  it  aimed  to  establish  the 
entente  cordiale  between  the  colored  men  who  were  for  reform  and 
desired  to  live  in  kindness  and  friendship  with  the  others. 

Q.  You  say  these  resolutions  were  draughted  about  the  last  of  February 
by  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  Q.  Were  they  draughted  for  adoption  by  the  club  and  publication !— A. 
Yes.  No,  sir;  they  were  adopted.  They  were  written  and  adopted  and 
.submitted  to  the  club  by  me,  and  alter  being  read  to  the  club  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  be  published  with  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  sent  to  be  published.  They  requested  me  to  have  the  resolutlonii 
published  also. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  pamphlet  published! — A.  It  was  received  in 
the  city  the  I4th  of  February,  and  it  was  published  as  soon  as  it  conld 
be  printed  and  returned. 

Q  Was  it  not  understood  by  the  colored  people  who  joined  that  \t 
would  be  in  some  measure  a  protection  to  them ;  the  joining  of  the 
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cinbt — ^A.  In  so  far  as  it  cultivated  this  feeling  of  confidence  and 
frieDdsbip  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  not  that  tbe  reason  that  led  many  of  them  to  join  it  ? — A. 
Thar,  sir,  I  cannot  S£sy, 

Q.  From  what  came  nnder  your  observatioq,  is  it  your  belief? — A. 
There  may  have  been,  in  a  few  instances,  men  who  joined  it  from  con- 
siderations of  that  kind,  though  I  think  there  were  twenty-one  or 
tvenry-two  of  those  men  who  retained  their  connection  up  to  the  elec- 
tion who  voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  the  majority  of  them  I  always 
believed  and  shall  believe  were  firmly  attached  to  the  club,  because  I 
bad  exhorted  them  on  every  occasion ;  that  if  they  were  not  heart  and 
Boal  in  it  we  did  not  want  them  to  join,  and  they  need  have  no  fear  that 
tbey  would  not  have  protection,  for  I  guaranteed  that  myself;  and  I 
guaranteed  my  presence  at  the  polls  that  day ;  that  they  should  be  un- 
hurt and  unrebuked  for  voting  the  I'epublican  ticket  freely ;  I  did  not 
want  a  member  that  was  not  there  from  convictiou,  from  principle,  and 
I  would  not  have  any  man  in — would  not  let  any  man  sign  the  club  at 
all,  except  I  explained  to  him  vei^  deliberately.  I  did  not  want  any  but 
volunteer  members,  and  I  explicitly  guaranteed  any  man,  who  did  not 
wish  to  join  the  club,  protection  if  he  feared  he  would  be  at  all  disturbed 
in  tbe  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote  any  ticket  he  pleased. 

Q.  Did  those  raids  on  the  colored  people  create  considerable  alarm 
among  them  ? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  When  were  those  raids  f — A.  The  one  on  Evans's  place  was  the 
Sth  of  February.  I  cannot  give  the  date  exactly,  but  the  one  on  Colonel 
Dale's  was  the  llth  of  February,  and  the  parties  that  were  raided  were, 
most  of  them,  members  of  my  club. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  that  were  raided  t — A.  James  Lee  was 
one. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  that  were  raided  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how 
many  lived  on  the  plantation,  nor  how  many  lived  in  the  park  that  were 
raided.  I  understand  the  houses  of  James  Lee  and  Henry  Temple  and 
the  family  of  Williams,  consisting  of  three  or  four,  and  there  may  have 
been  ot  hers ;  I  don't  recollect,  but  those  houses  were  rs^ided  and  they  were 
badly  scared.  » 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  that  Henry  Temple  was  driven  off? — A.  That 
is  the  time  he  ran  away;  he  was  not  driven  away. 

Q.  The  time  he  went  off  for  safety  f — A.  He  was  told  he  need  not  go 
one  foot ;  that  nobody  was  going  to  harm  him. 

Q.  Did  he  belong  to  your  club  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  republican. 

Q.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  republican  club  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that? — A.  He  bad  been  a  member  of  the 
police-jury.  As  to  whether  he  was  an  officer  of  the  repijiblican  organi- 
zation of  the  parish  I  am  not  cognizant. 

Q.  Any  raid  made  on  Henry  Temple  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  After  those  rai<ls  were  made  was  there  a  number  of  colored  people 
joined  this  club ;  did  they  seem  to  manifest  much  enthusiasm  to  get  into  . 
it! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did.  My  accessions  were  very  slow;  they 
came  in  very  slowly;  five  or  six  would  offer — the  meetings  were  every 
two  weeks — and  five  or  six  would  join  at  the  time,  and  only  toward  the 
last  did  any  more  come  in  at  a  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  injured  at  that  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  done  at  night,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  armed  men  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Men  on  horseback  ?— A.  I  don't  know  that.  I  know  that  there 
was  firing  done  there. 
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Q.  Firing  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  raids  of  armed  men  or  armed  invasions  in 
your  ward,  except  those  that  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
one  on  the  Inheritance  place. 

Q.  About  the  same  timet — A.  Somewheres  about  that.  I  cannot 
exactly  give  the  date.  It  was  at  that  time,  in  the  spring.  We  had 
measures  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  after  that  there  was  do  more  in 
that  ward. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  the  perpetrators  of  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  detect  who  they  were  t — A.  No,  riv. 

Q.  What  effort  was  made  for  that  purpose  T — A.  We  made  all  the 
inquiry  we  could  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  didn't  find  any  trace  of  them  f — A,  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know 
them  to  a  certainty. 

Q.  Were  raids,  similar  in  character  to  tWese,  perpetrated  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  others  in  any  other 
part. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  armed  invasions  of  homesteads  at  night  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  only  ones  which  you  referred  to  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
that  came  under  my  observation  or  knowledge. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  raids  in  any  adjoining  parish  to  yon  T— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  At  any  time  during  the  campaign  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  East  Feliciana! — A.  No,  sir;  I  live  some  distance  from  th««. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  there! — A.  No,  sir.  My  business  ab- 
Forbed  me  night  and  day,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  other  but  thofte. 
We  took  measures  to  prevent  any  more  in  that  ward. 

Q.  In  your  ward! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  tended  to  break  up  my  club,  and 
we  thought  we  would  organize  to  prevent  it ;  excuse  me,  there  was  an- 
other upon  the  Hamilton  place. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Was  that  about  the  same  time!— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  mad€ 
in  the  summer.    I  investigated  that  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

By  Senator  McMillan: 
Q.  The  members  of  your  club  at  first  consisted  principally  of  white 
persons,  did  they  ! — A.  No,  sir.  The  first  men  that  ever  joined  it-^ 
you  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  roll  of  the  first  club— I  presume 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  on  the  roll.  [Referring  to  the  roll.]  Here  are 
thirteen  whites ;  forty-nine  members. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  are  a  planter,  are  you! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  planting  and  oper- 
ating the  railroad  both.    I  have  a  plantation,  but  I  am  engaged 

Q.  ETow  many  men  are  in  your  employ  during  the  year  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  and  on  that  roll ! — A.  I  think  not  one. 

Q.  Or  who  hire  land  or  who  are  connected  with  you  in  any  way  in 
business  matters! — A.  Not  one  of  them  are  on  my  plantation  or  on  the 
railroad.  • 

Q.  As  to  the  other  point,  whether  they  have  any  conneetioo  with  yoa 
in  business  matters! — A.  None  with  me;  no  connection  with  me  at  alL 
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TESTIMONY  OF  P.  G.  A.  KAUFMANN. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  19, 1877. 
P,  G.  A.  Kaufmann  sworn  aud  examined. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  opening  of  the  testimony, 
since  it  has  been  closed. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  will  be  brief,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  allow  this 
witness  to  testify  upon  a  few  points. 

Senator  McDonald.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  McGhee  was  only  rebut- 
Wng,  in  regard  to  his  pamphlet;  he  was  limited  to  that  entirely,  and  I 
would  not  examine  him  further. 

Setiator  Wadleigh.  There  would  not  have  been  anything  new  in  his 
statements. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  I  think  so;  but  I  would  not  go  into  any- 
thing further. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  let  this  witness  testify 
very  briefly. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Question.  You  are  a  physician! — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Sixty-three. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  West  Feliciana  t — A.  About  ten  years; 
Id  the  State  of  Louisiana  nearly  thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  that  f — A.  In  Germany.  I  was  a  surgeon 
in  tbe  Prussian  army. 

Q.  You  came  from  there  to  Louisiana  some  thirty  years  ago  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Dniing  the  war,  where  were  yoxx  ? — A.  I  was  in  Louisiana,  in  Point 
Coupee  Parish ;  Point  Coupee. 

Q.  What  oflftce  have  you  held  in  West  Feliciana  f — A.  I  was  sheriflF, 
and  I  held  before  the  office  of  coroner,  and  the  sheriff  I  was.  The  sheriff 
tbat  was  elected,  he  could  not  qualify,  ^nd  I  was  ai>pointed  sheriff. 

Q.  How  long  nave  you  held  the  office  ! — A.  From  the  9tli  or  10th  of 
March,  1875,  until  Monday  last.  Mr.  J.  J.  Barrow  came  and  requested 
me  to  vacate  the  office,  he  holding  an  appointment  from  Governor 
I^ichoUs,  which  I  refused,  and  he  told  me  he  would  take  possession. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  as  to  the  organization 
known  as  and  called  buUdozersf — A.  I  believe  it  was  the  10th  or  17th 
of  October,  1875,  when  a  party  of  armed  men — perhaps  fifty  or  seventy- 
five,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  the  number,  armed  with  rifles  and  pistols — 
came  in,  and  one  of  them  addressetl  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  I  was  sheriff  of  this  parish.  I  told  him  I  was ;  and  he  said, 
"  We  have  cleaned  out  theradicals  in  West  Feliciana,  and  we  have  come 
now  to  offer  you  our  services."  I  told  him  if  that  was  his  object  that 
he  had  better  go  back  whence  he  came;  I  had  no  use  for  him  or  his. 
men.  If  there  was  any  disturbance  or  anything,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  parish  I  could  regulate  it  myself.  He  offered 
to  regulate  the  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  Robert  McClel- 
lan,  from  Easf  Feliciana. 

Q.  Was  he  known  as  a  leading  democrat  in  that  section  f — A.  Idonot 
know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  are  your  politics ;  what  are  they  t — A.  My 
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politics  have  been,  ap  to  1870,  democratic ;  from  1870  I  think  the  par- 
ish  

Q.  No  matter ;  yoa  have  been  a  republican  since  f — A.  Ye6,  sir ;  re- 
publican since,  though  I  can  stand  any  politics.  I  am  not  likely  to 
think  hard  about  a  man  because  he  differs  politically  from  me. 

Q.  What  other  operations  came  to  your  personal  knowled^T — A. 
Well,  after  a  while  there  was  also  others,  several  others,  that  addressed 
me,  and  one  of  them,  Col.  Frank  Powers,  told  me  that  he  was  surprised 
that  I  should  go  with  these  men  here,  and  said  he  was  accused  with 
having  committed  a  crime  in  this  parish,  and  he  came  to  vindicate  him- 
self, I  told  him,  "Well,  sir,  I  think  alter  you  vindicate  yourself  from 
the  accusation  that  you  might  as  well  bundle  up  ami  leave  here."  A 
few  threats  passed  from  other  parties,  not  from  Powers,  something 
about  "knocking  the  Dutchman  on  the  head."  Well,  I  never  minded 
what  was  said.  They  staid  a  while,  and  after  a  reasonable  time  thej 
left  without  committing  any  depredation  ;  and  I  he^rd  they  staid  a  few 
days  in  the  vicinity,  and  came  there  from  time  to  time  in  squads. 

Q.  Did  they  encamp  there  ! — A.  They  did. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  an  organization  similar  to  that 
was  formed  in  West  Feliciana. — A.  After  that  time  the  bulldozers  was 
organized.  I  understand  that  Thomas  G.  West  was  captain.  He  was 
candidate  then  for  sheriff.  He  was  captain  of  the  company,  because  I 
bad  this  from  the  democratic  people  of  the  parish.  Several  articles 
were  in  the  paper,  and  they  were  signed,  **  Captain  of  Bull-dozers." 

Q.  You  may  state  what  other  men  l>elonged  to  it — A.  J.  J.  Barron, 
his  son  Charles  M.  Barron,  Robert  Wilson,  Courtland  Smith.  I  don't 
remember 

Q.  What  was  the  number,  or  about  the  number,  in  that  parish  f— A. 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what  was  the  number.  1  beard  some  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  Were  all  these  members,  that  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  order, 
democrats? — ^A.  I  believe  so.  • 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  order  known  as  298!    State  what 
you  know  about  it. — A.  I  understand  there  was  an  order  of  that  kind. 
All  I  know  was,  on  the  night  before  the  election,  the  night  of  November 
the  6th  or  6th — ^I  think  I  was  in  my  bed,  and  I  heard  some  firing,  some 
five  or  six  shots  fired,  and  some  of  my  children  came  and  said,  *'Pa,  gel 
up ;  they  are  fighting  on  the  street."    I  dressed,  and  went  out  and  heiutl 
what  seemed,  in  my  opinion,  shots  that  were  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
court  house,  and  I  went  around  opposite  to  my  house.    I  live  nearly 
opposite  E.  L.  Weber's,  and  everything  was  very  quiet  there,  and  I  weot 
then  around  toward  the  courthouse.    I  was  crossing  the  street,  going 
back,  and  I  found  some  six  or  eight  or  nine  gentlemen,  armed.    Tbejr 
told  me  they  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  told  me  that  there  had  been  some 
firing,  and  that  Mr.  Fisher  and  some  other  man  had  been  treed  behind 
a  tree;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  killed.    They  showed  me  the 
tree.    It  seemed  to  me  roost  too  small  for  two  men  to  be  hid  behind,  and 
they  showed  me  both  sides.    After  a  while  I  met  Dr.  Mumford  aod 
Captain  Bascom,  of  the  Army,  and  he  ^ked  me  whether — ^he  received 
me  very  gladly,  and  asked  if  I  would  go  with  him.    I  said,  yes,  as  sher- 
iff.   They  told  me  then  about  these  things,  and  requested  me  to  examine 
in  Jules's  house  and  Evans's  for  arms  tlmt  they  thought  w^re  there,  and 
1  went  by  myself,  and  didn't  find  any  armed  men  or  weapons.    Then  I 
think  some  one  made  a  remark,  I  don't  know  who,  ^^It  was  no  use  for 
Captain  Bascom,  for  we  have  290  and  some  number."    I  asked,  '*  Whose 
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company  is  thatf  and  they  answered  it  was  the  company  of  Courtland 
Smith.     That  is  all  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  They  said  298 1— A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  298  or  294. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  after  a  while  I 
heard  no  other  reports ;  the  peace  was  not  disturbed,  and  1  went  home 
aod  advised  these  geutlemeo  to  go  home,  and  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  a  great  many  outrages  committed 
in  your  parish. — A.  That  I  know  merely  from-  hearsay.  The  report 
would  come  to  me  that  such  a  man  had  been  killed,  and  such  a  one,  and 
they  also  came  and  told  me  they  wanted  protection;  that  they  were 
forced  to  join  the  democratic  clubs.  I  told  them  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  that  I  could  give  no  more  protection.  I  could  give  them  no  more 
protection  than  the  sheriff  could  give  them ;  that  they  were  free  and 
could  act  as  they  pleased. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  reports  of  these  outrages  to  any 
officiaL — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  Governor  Kellogg,  and  also  to  General  Augur 
at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Were  there  other  reports  to  any  other  officer  or  person  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  particularly  mentioned  the  state  of  affairs  to  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  Any  reports  to  Captain  Bascom  f — ^A.  I  did ;  I  made  him,  re- 
peatedly, reports. 

Q.  Were  they  investigated  t — A.  Never.  I  made  reports  also  to  the 
State  attorney. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Bascom  inform  you  of  any  legal  reason  he  could  not 
make  investigation  t — ^A.  He  said  he  had  no  power.  He  said  that  I 
must  go  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  I  asked  him  directly  for  assist- 
ance, and  he  refused. 

Q.  What  case  was  that,  do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
case  of  a  contemplated  meeting,  when  some  threats  were  made  on  the 
streets,  and  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  a  few  soldiers  in  case  of  any 
disturbance,  and  he  refused.     I  wrote  him  as  special  deputy  marshal. 

Q.  Were  you  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  along,  I  think,  in  July. 

Q.  When  you  made  this  application  to  him  and  reported  to  him  as 
United  States  marshal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  reported  another  violent 
meeting  had  been  planned,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  prevent  it. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  demonstration  was  there  about  to  take  place  ? — A.  A  mass- 
meeting,  it  was  announced. 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place  t — A.  In  what  they  call  the  Social  Hall. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  that  meeting,  was  there  f — A.  Kone 
whatever,  and  it  was  not  as  large  as  it  was  announced. 

Q.  And  went  off  perfectly  peaceable  and  quiet? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
peaceably  and  quietly. 

Q.  This  was  the  night  before  the  election,  that  you  heard  firing  in  the 
direction  of  the  court-house,  you  thought.  How  near  to  the  place  where 
yoQ  heard  this  firing  did  you  meet  Dr.  Mumford  and  Captain  Bascom  ? — 
A.  I  met  them  by  Fishei^s  residence. 

Q.  Were  they  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  firing  t — A.  I  cannot  say 
that,  of  course,  yet  I  heard  the  next  morning  there  had  been  United 
States  soldiers  up  there;  I  didn't  see  them,  because  everything  had 
Passed  off.  They  asked  me  to  go  and  examine  these  houses  for  weapons 
aud  men,  and  1  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  out  to  see  what  caused  the 
there! — A.  No,  sir;  they  said  that  if  they  could  be  of  any  use 
173  L  , 
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they  woald  assist  me,  and  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  think  I  had  any 
use  for  them.  I  thought  I  had. sufficient  with  the  citizens  and  myself  as 
sheriff. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  f — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  told  them  I  had  no  use  for 
them. 

Q.  You  had  citizens  enough  to  keep  the  peace  f — ^A.  It  didn^  hurt 
any  ooe ;  nothing  more  than  these  few  shots  flred. 

Q.  There  was  no  more  disturbance  than  thatf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  that  spoke  up  then,  saying,  *^  We  have  no  use  for 
them ;  we  have  company  290  and  something  f — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
heard  something  about  290.  I  asked,  **  Whose  company  is  thisf  and 
he  answered,  '*  I  could  not  say;''  but  he  said,  "It  is  no  use  for  the  doctor, 
no  use  for  the  sheriff,  for  Company  B  has  arrived."  I  asked  him. 
"Whose  company  is  itt"  and  he  said.  "  Oourtland  Smith's.''  I  asked 
him  bow  strong  the  company  was,  and  ne  said  enough 

Q.  Enough  to  keep  the  peace  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  didn't  use  the  word 
peace,  but  sufficient. 

Q.  Sufficient  to  prevent  farther  disturbance f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
talked  about. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  disturbance  that  night ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  that  parish — since  1875 1— A. 
I  believe  the  9th  or  10th  day  of  March  it  was  when  I  was  qnalitied. 

Q.  In  that  time  have  you  ever  been  obstructed  in  the  service  of  legal 
processes  in  that  parish  ? — A.  Myself  personally  I  have  not  been. 

Q.  Never  obstructed  ! — A.  My  deputies  have  been  repeatedly. 

Q.  You  never  have  been  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  others  being  obstructed,  except 
what  they  told  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  that ;  they  have  been 
run  away  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  except  as  they  told  you  f  Is  that  all  tbe 
information  you  have  on  the  subject  f — A.  From  the  fact  that  I  remem- 
ber I  made  a  seizure  and  left  a  deputy  marshal  in  guard,  and  he  was 
run  away  by  armed  men.  It  was  a  case  of  cotton  where  he  was  rao  off; 
I  had  made  the  seizure  under  a  fi,  fa, 

Q.  Under  a  legal  process  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  was  left  in  possession  was  run  away  f — A^  Tea* 
sir ;  was  run  off  by  armed  men. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  political  in  that,  was  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  there  was  anything  political  in  that. 

Q.  The  man  didn't  want  to  pay  his  debt  f — ^A.  I  expect  so. 

Q.  And  some  of  his  friends  ran  the  party  off  T — A.  It  was  a  littl« 
later  that  the  political  excitement  was. 

Q.  In  any  State  warrant  that  you  have  had  for  arresting  any  persoo 
for  committing  an  alleged  crime,  have  you  been  obstructed  in  its 
service  f — A.  Not  myself,  but  one  of  my  deputies  went  to  arrest  a  man 
under  a  charge  of  committing  a  breach  of  trust  as  the  custodian  of 
deceased's  property.  The  deputy  is  a  small  man,  and  the  deputy  made 
the  arrest  and  turned  him  over  to  another  man  and  handcuffed  him,  br 
my  orders,  because  I  did  not  believe  him  able  to  bring  him  otherwise. 
It  was  about  fifty  miles  from  the  court-liouse,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  where  he  came  to  on  the  way,  about  fifteen  miles,  ordered  the 
colored  people  of  the  place  to  release  him  by  force,  and  forced  him  to 
give  the  key  up.    That  was  two  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  That  was  not  political  either,  was  itf — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was ;  I  think  it  was  not  political.  I  do  not  believe  politics  bad  anj- 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  was  a  very  short  time  before  the  election. 
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Q.  The  release  in  that  case  was  by  the  colored  people  by  direction  of 
the  white  people  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  woold  not  like  to  name  the  parties. 

Q.  The  party  had  been  arrested  and  handcuffed  for  committing  a  breach 
of  trust.  That  was  at  the  suit  of  some  one  individoaly  was  it  not  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Against  the  party  by  whom  the  breach  of  trnst  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  f — A.  It  was  the  suit  of  the  sheriffl  I  would  be 
held  responsible.  The  sheriff  is  responsible  as  cnstodian  to  gnard  the 
property. 

Q.  YoQ  institated  processes  against  him  in  the  case  for  breach  of  trust, 
and  had  him  arrested  and  handcuffed,  and  he  ordered  the  colored  men 
to  release  him  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drove  away  the  deputy  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  In  1S75,  when  these  regulators,  as  you  call  them A.  They  gave 

themselves  that  name. 

Q.  Game  from  East  Feliciana  to  Saint  Francisville,  they  knew  you 
were  sheriff  of  the  parish  T — ^A.  They  were  not  all  of  Bast  Feliciana,  but 
some  of  West  Feliciana,  and  some  of  them,  I  understand,  were  from 
somewhere  4n  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  They  were  commanders,  Powers  and  McGIellan  f — A.  The  one  at 
first.  Powers,  did  not  seem  to  command.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
commander. 

Q.  McOlellan  f — ^A.  He  addressed  me. 

Q.  That  was  McGIellan  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  com- 
mand, or  who. 

Q.  Was  not  Powers  in  command  f — A.  Powers  was  there,  I  do  not 
know  whether  in  command. 

Q.  Was  he  there T — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there. 

Q.  He  and  McGIellan  were  both  there  t — ^A.  He  made  a  remark  about 
8ome  raid 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question.  I  ask  you  if  Powers  and  McGIellan 
were  both  there  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  knew  you  were  sheriff  of  West  Feliciana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  both  live  in  East  Feliciana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  knew  you  were  a  republican  t — ^A.  I  suppose  they  knew. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  knew.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  discussed 
politics,  and  am  very  little  of  a  politician. 

Q.  Since  1870  you  have  been  a  republican  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a 
democratic  vote  I  gave  in  1870. 

Q.  You  had  been  appointed  sheriff  by A.  Governor  Eellogg. 

He  appointed  democrats.    He  was  under  the  impression  I  was  a  demo- 
crat. 

Q.  You  think  he  wast — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  saw  my  name  once 
mentioned  in  the  Republican  as  a  democrat. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  acted  with  the  democratic  party  since  1870 1 — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  fact  known  in  Saint  Francisville  f — ^A.  Very  little, 
because  in  1872 — I  will  state  I  never  voted  a  dozen  times  and  never 
took  any  active  part  in  politics. 

Q.  Was  it  not  known  in  Saint  Francisville  that  you  had  been  acting 
with  the  republican  party  since  1870  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  tola 
them  anything  about  it.  They  wanted  me  to  run  in  1872  on  both  sides, 
both  tickets,  and  I  refused. 

Q.  You  say  that  McGIellan  told  you  that  day  he  had  cleaned  out  the 
radicals  in  East  Feliciana f — ^A.  The  radical  negroes,  they  said. 
Q.  In  East  Feliciana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  had  come  over  to  tender  his  services  to  yoa  as  sboiff  (rf* 
West  Feliciana  to  help  yoa  regulate  the  parish  f — A.  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Mr.  West  was  the  captain  of  the  company  of  holl- 
dozers.  Do  you  know  that  t — A.  So  I  heard.  So  I  understand.  I  read 
that  in  the  democratic  papers,  in  the  Sentinel,  signed  ^^Capt.(tf  fiaU- 
dozers/'  several  times. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  His  name  signed  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  dont  remember  his  name  signed 
to  it. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  thatf — ^A.  I  saw  the  name  ^'Captain  of 
Bulldozers"  signed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  sign  his  name  as  captain  of  boll-dos- 
ers  T — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  your  name  published  in  the  Bepublican  as  a 
democrat  f — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  not  true  t — A.  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  democrat 

Q.  So  they  make  publications  that  are  not  true  f — A.  They  were  ander 
a  wrong  impression. 

Q.  You  may  have  been  under  a  wrong  impression,  toof — ^A.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  was. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledgeof  it  f — A.  No  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  parties,  that  you  know  of,  belonging  to  auy  dabs 
or  organization  of  any  kind  T — ^A.  That  is  nothing,  but  they  would  oome 
into  town  every  evening  armed  and  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  ball-doz- 
ers ;  that  is  all  the  knowledge  I  have  of  it. 

Q.  You  know  personally  nothing  about  It  f — ^A.  Nothing  at  alL  Tbej 
never  gave  me  any  cause  for  any  complaint  against  them,  except  as  I 
saw  them  5  they  would  not  deny  it.  They  admitted  that  thej  were 
called  bull-dozers.  They  seemed  friendly  to  me,  always  friendly ;  I  o«d 
to  sometimes  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  why  they  didn't  try  some 
more  lawful  means,  and  they  said  it  was  no  use,  they  would  have  to  tiy  a 
little  bull-dozing. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  say  you  were  a  surgeon  in  the  Prussian  army  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  been  ever  since  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  always  been  practicing  medicine  and  surgery. 
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be  brought  against  me,  and  also,  although  I  have  Dot  been  in  contempt 
of  this  Ixxi.v  at  all,  to  parge  myself  of  contempt  before  the  committees  of 
the  other  house. 

Q.  Are  you  adjudged  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  other 
house  f — A.  I  am  not  now. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  there  to  purge  you  from  t — A.  Nothing  before  this 
committee. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  purge  you  from  anywhere? — A.  Nothing 
more,  unless,  as  I  have  been  informed,  there  might  be  some  criminality 
attached  to  what  I  was  requested  and  ordered  to  do. 

Q.  Is  this  protest  of  yours  designed  to  purge  you  from  whatever 
criminality  there  was  in  what  you  did  or  were  ordered  to  do  f — ^A.  Before 
answering  the  question,  as  I  have  not  had  any  extended  consultation 
with  counsel,  I  prefer  to  know  how  far  it  extends.    . 
Q.  How  fjir  what  extends  t — A.  My  protection. 
Q.  Protection  for  what  T — A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  come  here  under  the  advice  of  counsel  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  come 
here  under  subpoena  from  your  body. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  counsel  t — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  come  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  counsel  in  regard  to  coming  here  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  not.  I  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  coming  when  I  re- 
ceived your  subpoena,  and  was,  in  fact,  preparing  to  come  when  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  came  after  me. 

Q.  Why  do  you  enter  your  protest  before  proceeding  to  testify  t — ^A. 
I  have  explained  my  reasons  to  you  already  as  fully  as  I  can. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  your  protest  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  any  one  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  advice  received  before  testifying  before  the  committees  of 
tbe  other  house. 
Q.  By  whom  were  you  so  advised  t — ^A.  By  Mr.  Murphy. 
Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  acts  as  your  counsel! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  reside  in  New  Orleans  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t — A.  Since  1868. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  there  from  f — A.  Bangor,  Me. 
Q.  Had  you  long  resided  in  Bangor  ? — A.  During  the  period  of  my 
Hfe  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  New  Orleans  ? — A.  On  the  25th  of  December 
last 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  New  Orleans  ? — A.  To  Saint  Louis  first. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  reihain  there  t — A.  I  got  there  in  the  evening 
and  left  next  morning.  # 

Q.  For  what  placet — A.  Springfield,  111. 

Q.  Have  you  friends  in  Saint  Louis  T — A.  I  have ;  but  I  did  not  go 
there  to  see  them.    I  was  en  route  for  Boston. 
Q.  Did  you  go  to  Boston  ? — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Where  from  f — A.  From  Springfield. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stop  in  Springfield  ? — A.  I  got  there  along  some 
time  during  the  day,  and  left  the  next  morning  for  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Springfield  f — A.  I  left  the  next  morning, 
^e  took  the  morning  train,  about  eight  o'clock.    I  cannot  say  positively 
bow  long  the  time  was ;  it  was  during  the  day.    I  purchased  a  continu- 
♦008  ticket  from  Springfield  to  Boston. 

Q.  Did  you  take  tbe  Saint  Louis  train  for  Chicago  the  nextmorningf — 
A.  I  took  the  Chicago  and  Alton ;  I  think  that  was  the  name  of  the 
railroad  I  went  on.  ' 
Q.  Was  it  the  train  that  left  Saint  Louis  the  same  time  that  your 
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train  left  the  day  before  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yon  that.    I  think  it  was 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  that  I  left. 

Q.  You  left  about  the  time  you  arrived  in  Springfield  the  day  be- 
fore, did  you  f — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  in  Springfield  f — ^A.  1  saw  Governor  Palmer. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  couference  with  Governor  Palmer! — A.  Not 
particularly  ^  I  went  there  with  some  friends,  who  had  some  words  with 
him. 

Q.  What  friends  did  you  go  with  f — A.  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Spearing  reside? — A.  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Did  he  accompany  you  on  that  trip  t — ^A.  He  did,  as  far  as  Spring- 
field. 

Q.  In  what  relation  does  he  stand  to  yon  f — A.  He  is  an  uiicle  of 
mine ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Murphy  belong  ? — A.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Q.  Where  did  you  encounter  Mr.  Murphy  ? — A.  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  when  you  left  New  Orleans,  that  you  were  to  meet 
Mr.  Murphy  f — A.  I  heard  so  from  Mr.  Spearing ;  he  expected  to  meet 
Mr.  Murphy  there. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,  had  you  oot ! 
— A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Spearing  been  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  were  the  grounds  of  Mr.  S|>earing's  expectation 
of  meeting  Mr.  Murphy  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  a  man's  feelings ;  I  bad  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  his  feelings  were;  but  I  asked  you  if  yoa 
knew  the  grounds  of  his  expectation  of  meeting  Mr.  Murphy !— A.  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  He  never  told  jou  why  he  expected  to  meet  him  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  thatT — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  had  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Murphy.— A.  I 
had  met  him  several  times  in  New  Orleans  in  the  last  lour  or  five  years. 

Q.  Had  you  any  business  connection  with  him  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  This  conference  with  Gove**nor  Palmer  was  rather  between  bim 
and  your  friends  than  by  yourself  f— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  present  a  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  then  confer  with  the  governor ! — A.  I  talked  with  bim, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  late  election  in  Louisiana  f— A. 
He  did  most  of  the  talking.  I  answered  his  questions,  to  the  be»t  of 
my  recollection. 

Q.  He  asked  you  questions  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  that  election  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  questions  he  asked  relate  to  the  election  itself,  or  to  the 
counting  of  the  votes  mostly  f — A.  I  think  it  was  not  about  theelectioo, 
or  concerning  the  counting  of  the  votes,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  How  long  an  interview  did  you  have  with  Governor  Palmer!— A. 
Not  very  long,  as  he  said  his  daughter  was  being  married  that  even- 
ing, and  he  said  we  would  have  to  excuse  him. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  the  governor  T — A.  I  tbiuk,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afteniooa. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  interview  continue  f — A.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.    It  was  not  dark  yet  when  we  left  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  t — A.  At  his  office. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Murphy  in  New  Orleans  !— A.  It  was 
just  as  he  was  returning  from  Texas,  or  as  he  was  going  there— I  forget 
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wbicb — some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  I  judge;  I  cannot  say  just  what 
time. 

Q.  Have  yoa  no  means  of  fixing  that  date! — A.  Ithinknot.  Iremember 
particularly  the  time  of  meeting  him  ;  it  was  in  the  street ;  I  was  coming 
to  the  office  of  the  board  in  the  morning,  in  cx)mpany  with  Mr.  Spearing. 
I  Hpoke  to  Mr.  Mirlphy,  not  having  seen  him  before — what  time  it  was, 
I  do  not  know.  It  was  while  I  was  the  clerk  of  the  returning-board ; 
that  is  the  best  of  my  information. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  to  him  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection.  Mr.  Spearing  came  and  asked  me  some  question,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  went  along,  and  did  not  see  him  after 
that 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  saw  him  in  New  Orleans  during  last  fall  f — 
A.  It  was  not  last  fall. 

Q.  Last  winter! — A.  Tes;   this  winter;  it  has  been  within  sixty 
days. 
Q.  How  long  before  that  had  you  seen  him  ! — A.  A  year  or  more. 
Q.  You  had  not  seen  him  for  a  year  ! — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 
I  never  saw  him  out  of  New  Orleans  at  any  time. 
Q.  It  was  in  company  with  your  uncle  then  ! — A.  Always. 
Q.  At  this  time  you  did  not  speak  to  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  your  uncle  spoke  to  you  about ! — A.  I  think 
be  asked  me  if  1  had  seen  Governor  Palmer,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion.   I  will  explain  why  he  asked  me  that,  if  you  wish  it.    Governor 
Palmer  had  met  me  in  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel  a  few  evenings  before, 
when  I  went  there  to  compare  a  document — the  copy  with  the  original. 
Mr.  Hale  had  it.    The  governor  desired  to  know  of  me  what  communi- 
cation I  had  had  with  Mr.  Hale,  and  what  the  document  was  that  I  fur- 
nished.   I  declined  to  give  him  the  information,  and  thereupon  he  went 
to  Mr.  Spearing  and  complained  to  him  that  I  had  treated   him  dis- 
courteously, and  that  I  had  not  given  them  the  same  chance  that  1  had 
to  the  republicans.    What  I  told  Mr.  Spearing  was,  to  see  Governor 
Palmer  and  explain  the  matter  to  him,  and  say  that  I  was  acting  confi- 
dentially and  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  him  the  information  that  he 
desired. 

Q.  You  had  been  to  see  Mr.  HpJe  for  what  purpose! — A.  To  compare 
a  copy  of  the  original  compilation  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  as  returned 
by  the  supervisors. 

Q.  To  compare  the  copy  that  had  been  furnished  him  with  the  origi- 
nal in  your  possession  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Governor  Palmer  asked  you  the  purpose  of  that  visit ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  And  you  refused  to  tell  him  what  it  was! — A.  I  did. 
Q.  On  the  ground  that  your  business  was  of  a  confidential  nature  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  met  Mr.  Spearing,  in  the  morning,  he  asked  you  if  you 
hail  seen  Governor  Palmer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ! — ^A.  That  I  had  not  seen  him.  I  never 
faw  him  after  that  in  New  Orleans;  never  saw  him  again  till  I  saw  him 
in  Springfield. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  till  after  your  uncle  told  you  he  was 
complaining  of  you! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  complaint  to  him  ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  to  Mr. 
Spearing,  and  asked  him  to  inform  Governor  Palmer  of  the  truth  of  the 
iacts  I  have  stated — to  tell  him  why  it  was  that  1  bad  refused  to  give 
him  the  information  he  desired. 
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Q.  Wbat  reason  did  you  ask  him  to  assign  for  yonr  refusal  f — A.  That 
I  did  not  desire  to  divulge  the  matter,  as  I  was  sent  there  on  a  confiden- 
tial errand — sent  there  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  to  do  that  service, 
and  that  I  could  not,  therefore,  divulge  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  board  t — A.  Mr.  Abell. 

Q.  Yon  went  there  with  whom  1 — A.  With  Mr.  Woodward. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Abell  charge  you  not  to  tell  the  purpose  of  yoar  visit  f — 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  simply  your  own  opinion  of  duty  that  prompted  yoa  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Springfield,  you  say,  Governor  Palmer  asked  you  some  ques- 
tions, which  you  answered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  the  questions  were  that  he  asked  yoa. — A.  I 
could  .not  tell,  because  I  do  not  remember  what  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  subject  to  which  his  questions  related  I — A. 
A  ])ortion  of  them  were  relative  to  Vernon  Parish. 

Q,  And  the  other  portion  of  them  relative  to  what  subject  f — A.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  special  matter  that  I  remember  of.  I  think  his 
conversation  was  confined  to  Vernon  Parish,  outside  of  general  con- 
versations on  topics  not  connected  with  politics  at  all. 

Q.  What  questions  did  he  ask  you  in  regard  to  Vernon  Parish  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Is  it  the  object  to  introduce  in  evidence  the  ooo- 
versations  between  Governor  Palmer  and  the  witness  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  object  to  that. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  This  would  be  opening  the  door  into  a  very  wide 
field.  If  you  can  interrogate  this  witness  as  to  what  was  said  between 
him  and  Governor  Palmer,  you  can  make  like  inquiry  in  regard  to  his 
conversations  with  every  other  man  that  he  has  met.  Aside  from  that, 
I  have,  personally,  no  objection. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  only  legal  objection  that  I  can  conceive  of 
is  that  this  is  not  a  cross  examination ;  and,  considering  the  position  of 
this  witness,  that  objection  could  hardly  apply.  It  may  perhaps  be  doe, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  toGovernor  Palmer,  that  the  witness  should  not 
be  allowed  to  state  what  he  said  without  his  having  an  opportunity  to 
exonerate  himself.    That,  I  suppose,  he  can  have  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  McDonald.  My  reason  for  the  objection  is  that  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  testimony  offered  is  not  legal  evidence  in  any  proper  sense 
before  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  witness  is  produced  and  examined  by 
the  chairman,  in  chief,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  facts  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  If  his  statement  of  conversations  between 
himself  and  Governor  Palmer  are  admitted,  the  same  principle  will 
necessitate  the  admission  of  conversations  with  any  other  person  or 
persons  whomsoever.  If  that  is  to  be  the  rule,  I  desire  to  know  now  bow 
far  the  committee  is  inclined  to  extend  the  inquiry  as  to  the  conversa- 
tions he  may  have  had  with  other  parties. 

Senator  Howe.  I  cannot  say  how  far  I  may  desire  to  go.  I  have  not 
seen  this  witness  before,  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  simply  a  searcher 
after  truth,  and  the  distance  to  which  I  shall  have  to  go  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  encouragement  I  get.  At  present,  the  committee  i 
is  called  upon  to  decide  simply  whether  the  witness  may  answer  this  I 
particular  interrogatory  or  not.  Other  questions  will  be  put  by  and  by, 
both  by  myself  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  proper 
time  to  consider  them  will  be  when  they  are  asked. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think  this  matter  involves  a  principle.    The 
witness  has  stated  that  h(^  had  an  interview  with  Governor  Palmer  at 
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sach  a  time  and  place.  He  is  now  asked  to  state  what  Oovernor  Palmer 
said  to  him  and  what  he  said  to  Governor  Palmer  relating  to  the  can- 
vass in  Loaisiana.  That,  I  apprehend  woald  not  be  proper  nnder  the 
roles  of  evidence,  as  recognized  and  enforced  in  judicial  tribunals.  If 
this  kind  of  testimony  is  admitted,  I  might  desire  to  go  farther,  while 
the  cbairm<in  and  other  members  of  the  committee  might  be  inclined  to 
stop.  For  that  reason  I  want  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  ascertained 
at  the  start,  so  that  we  will  know  when  we  are  within  the  rules  recog- 
nized by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
any  farther  than  that  scope  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  interroga- 
tory. . 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  shall  not  press  my  objection. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  the  qnestion  is  proper  nnder  the  circam- 
stances. 

The  Ghaibman.  (To  the  reporter.)  Bead  the  qaestion  to  the  witness, 
(which  qaestion  was  as  follows :) 

Q.  What  questions  did  he  (Governor  Palmer)  ask  yon  in  regard  to 
Yernon  Parish  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  questions  that  he  asked 
me.    They  were  pretty  general,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  qaestion  that  he  asked  you  ! — A.  I  can- 
not remember  any  particular  question.    ' 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  that  matter  t — 
A.  It  related  to  the  transposition  of  the  votes. 

Q.  How  did  yon  know  that  he  had  been  informed  of  this  matter,  and 
by  whom  t — A.  Mr.  Murphy  told  me  that  he  had  informed  him  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  sot — A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  Had  Governor  Palmer  ever  had  that  information  before  it  was 
Riven  him  by  Mr.  Murphy  on  the  day  of  the  interview  in  Springfield! — 
A.  Not  to'my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  he  had  f— A.  I  never  heard  that  he  had. 

Q.  When  you  proceeded  to  Saint  Louis,  you  expected  there  to  meet 
Mr.  Marphy  f — A.  I  only  knew  that  Mr.  Spearing  said  he  expected  to 
meet  him. 

Q.  And  you  expected  that  if  Mr.  Spearing  met  him  there  yon  would 
alsoT — A.  I  had  no  expectations  in  reference  to  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  why  he  was  to  be  in  Saint  Louis  at  that  time, 
had  you  T — ^A.  Well,  I  may  have  had  an  idea. 

Q.  Had  you  an  idea? — A.  It  has  been  so  long  since  then  that  I  can- 
not say  what  ideas  I  had ;  but  I  am  frank  to  admit  to  you  that  I  natu- 
rally supposed  it  was  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  I  had  told  Mr.  Spear- 
ing about  it. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  supposed  it  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  supposed  it  was  to  consult  with  him  (Mr.  Spearing)  or  your- 
seU'f — A.  I  had  no  consultation  with  Mr.  Murphy  in  Saint  Louis.  Mr, 
Spearing  had  a  consultation  with  him,  however. 

Q.  Was  it  in  your  presence  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  interview  between  him  and  Mr.  Spearingf — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  heard  nothing  between  them  touching  the  canvass  of  the 
votes  in  Vernon  Parish  T — A.  Not  in  Saint  Louis. 
Q.  Did  you  anywhere  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that! — A.  On  the  road  between  Saint  Louis  and 
Springfield.  That  was  where  the  matter  was  first  brought  up  between 
tbo  e  gentlemen  in  my  presence.  Mr.  Murphy  asked  me  in  relation  to 
it,  and  I  told  him  about  the  matter. 
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Q.  When  was  tbe  idea  first  sa^ested  to  you  of  going:  to  Springfield, 
and  where  ? — A.  That  was  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  idea  to  yout — A.  We  got  to  Saint  Louis 
that  evening ;  and  we  were  too  late  for  supi)er  at  the  hotel,  so  we  went 
outside  and  got  supper,  and  came  back  ;  and  I  think  met  Mr.  Muqiby 
there  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  oflSce  of  the  hot«l.  Mr,  Spearing  said 
he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Murphy,  and  he  and  Mr.  Murphy  went  oflf  together. 
I  went  up  stairs  to  my  room  and  went  to  bed.  Mr.  Spearing  came  iu 
afterwards,  and  waked  me  up — I  do  not  know  what  time  of  night  it 
was — and  said  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  Springfield  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  we  went. 

Q,  Did  you  have  any  objection  to  going  there  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  no  communication  had  passed  between  yoa  aod 
Mr.  Murphy  iu  reference  to  the  canvass  of  the  votes  for  Vernon  Par- 
ish ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  relation  to  the  canvass  of  the  vote  in  Louisiana  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  a  word. 

Q.  The  next  morning  did  you  breakfast  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  way  to  Springfield  you  had  a  conversation,  you  say  ?— 
A.  We  had.  I  did  not  communicate  any  of  the  facts  to  him  myself^ 
because  they  had  already  been  communicated  to  him. 

Q.  What  facts  had  been  connnunicated  to  him  f — A.  I  only  have  an 
idea  of  that.  It  is  what  Mr.  Mu;»phy  got  from  Mr.  Spearing,  and,  as  I 
undenstand,  what  Mr.  Spearing  got  irom  me.  He  examined  me  aboat 
the  matter,  and  asked  me  various  questions  concerning  it. 

Q.  What  questions  did  he  ask  youT — A.  I  cannot  remember,  oolj 
that  the  questions  were  relative  to  the  vote  in  that  one  parish. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  what  those  questions  were! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not  state  at  this  time  what  questions  he  did  ask  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember,  then,  what  you  told  Mr.  Murphy  about 
Vernon  Parish,  do  you  ! — A.  I  remember  that  I  told  him  what  he  asked 
me  for,  and  about  what  I  have  already  testified  to  before  the  committees 
of  the  House. 

The  Senator.  I  have  not  seen  that  testimony,  and  therefore  it  is  bo 
information  to  me  for  you  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  it  was  about  the  transposition  of  the  votes 
in  Vernon  Parish. 

Q.  S'ate  what  you  told  Mr.  Murphy  about  that — A.  I  told  bim  I 
was  ordered  by  Governor  Wells  to  transpose  the  vote  at  two  of  tbe 
polls  in  that  parish — to  take  the  figures  from  the  democratic  side— to 
take  so  many  votes  from  the  democratic  side,  and  place  them  on  tbe 
republican  side;  and  to  do  the  same  at  the  other  polls. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  fact  you  communicated  to  him  f — ^A.  As  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  that  is  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  by  whose  directions  you  did  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  !— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  want  to  know  why  it  was  directed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  why  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  By  whose  directions  did  you  tell  him  you  did  it  ? — A.  By  the  di^e^ 
tion  of  Governor  Wells. 

Q.  By  the  direction  of  Governor  Wells  alone! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  tell  him  it  was  directed  f — A.  Tbe  same 
reason  that  Governor  Wells  gave  me. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  reason. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  electin;;  tbe  dis- 
trict attorney,  the  district  judge,  and,  he  said,  if  possible,  to  elect  tbe 
State  senator. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  remember  what  the  numbers  of  those  polls  were  t — A.  Two 
and  nine,  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Yoa  told  Mr.  Murphy,  then,  that  Governor  Wells  directed  you  to 
make  the  transfer  of  the  democratic  vote  given  at  poll  2  and  at  poll  9  on 
to  the  republican  side  of  the  sheet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An<l  that  he  wanted  done  in  order  to  elect  the  district  judge  and 
the  district  attorney,  and  also,  if  possible,  the  State  senator,  upon  the 
republican  ticket? — A.  Tbat  was  his  particular  object,  but  then  he  told 
me  to  do  that  through  the  entire  ticket  for  all  the  officers  being  voted 
for  at  those  polls. 

Q.  But  it  was  especially  designed  to  accomplish  the  election  of  those 
three  parties!— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  to  the  polls 
at  which  the  presidential  electors  received  their  votes.  Those  are  the  in- 
structions that  he  gave  me,  and  he  i>oiuted  directly  to  those  polls. 

Q.  Please  state  that  once  more. — A.  In  these  consolidated  statements 
there  is,  first,  the  vote  for  presidential  electors.  Following  that,  right 
along  on  the  same  line,  there  are  the  votes  given  for  and  against  tbe 
State  amendments.  Tbat  heads  the  consolidated  statement.  Be  pre- 
sented this  statement  to  me  which  he  bad  before  him.  It  was  folded 
up,  at  the  time,  so  that  about  one-half  of  the  sheet  was  up.  Said  be, 
"Mr.  Littlefield,  I  want  you  to  transpose  the  vote  in  these  two  polls," 
(showing  at  one  i>oll  97  votes,  at  the  other  81  votes.)  Said  he^  **  1  want 
yoa  to  transpose  tbese  votes,  and  place  them  on  tbe  republican  side.'' 
Then  he  went  further,  and,  said  he,  ^^  Take  down  now  tbe  names  of  the 
parties  that  I  want  to  elect,"  and  I  took  them.  I  wrote  them  down 
upon  a  slip  of  paper. 

Q.  You  say  tbese  were  the  instructions  given  you  by  Governor  Wells, 
tbe  chairman  of  the  board  of  returning-officers  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tbese  were  the  instructions  which  you  communicated  to  Mr. 
Murphy  on  your  journe.v  from  Saint  Louis  to  Springfield! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  near  as  1  can  recollect.  However,  they  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  S[)earing,  and  he  asked  me  about  them. 

Q.  You  assume  that  they  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Spearing,  because  you  know  that  you  had  communicated  them  to  Mr. 
Spearing  I — A.  Because  Mr.  Spearing  told  me  tbat  he  had.  He  said  ' 
that  while  in  conversation  with  him  that  evening,  he  had  told  him  of 
tbe  circumstances  connected  with  that  matter,  tbat  I  had  told  him  about ; 
sol  am  positive  in  tbat  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Wells,  at  tbe  same  time  when  he  pointed  to  the  vote  which  be 
wauted  transferred  from  the  democratic  to  the  republican  side,  pointed 
to  that  vote  as  it  was  contained  in  tbe  electoral  column  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  tbe  same  time  he  told  you  he  wanted  it  trauslerred  to  the  ben- 
efit of  each  of  the  republican  candidates! — A.  He  named  tbese  special 
caudidates  tbat  he  wanted  to  elect — Hunter  and  Andrews. 

Q.  And  he  dii-ected  you  to  give  tbe  same  vote  to  each  of  the  republi- 
can candidates,  did  he  ! — A.  Most  undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q.  Local,  State,  and  national  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  have  been  a 
singular  thing  to  tell  me  to  transfer  the  vote  for  those  two  candidates, 
aud  not  for  the  others.  It  would  have  shown  upon  its  very  face  tbat 
uo  such  vote  was  received. 

Q.  Why  did  he  want  you  to  take  the  names  down  on  a  slip  of  paper — 
tbe  names  of  those  candidates  whom  he  wished  to  elect ! — A.  Because 
he  wanted  me  to  remember  them  particularly,  I  suppose. 

Q.  When  the  vote  was  passed  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  republican  candi- 
date for  senatorj  it  would  have  the  same  tendency  to  elect  him,  whether 
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you  knew  that  Mr.  Wells  was  anxious  to  elect  him  or  not,  would  it  notT— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  count  any  more  nor  any  less  on  that  account,  for  that 
candidate,  would  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  he  explain  to  you  that  it  was  his  particular  purpose 
and  desire  to  elect  those  three  men  ! — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
uidess  it  was  because  they  were  in  his  judicial  district.  That  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  more  than 
what  he  stated  to  me. 

Q.  That  might  be  a  reason  for  his  specially  wishing  to  elect  them— 
because  they  were  in  his  judicial  district — but  would  that  be  any  reason 
why  he  should  explain  his  object  to  you  ?— A.  I  can  only  say  what  he 
stated  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  be  particular  and  remember  those  three 
names  ? — A,  I  do  not  think  he  did.  He  told  me  to  put  them  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  however. 

Q.  Why  did  he  tell  you  to  put  them  down! — A.  So  that  I  wonld  not 
forget  them,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  he  was  anxious  for  you  not  to  forget  that  it  was  his  object, 
specially,  to  elect  those  three  men  f — A.  Well,  he  was  so  anxious  in 
that  rcvspect  that  he  told  me  to  put  them  down;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  Tbat  would  not  change  the  effect  of  the  vote  at  all,  would  it  f — A. 
Kot  that  I  know  of.  I  believe  there  was  a  man  by  the  same  name— a 
man  running  either  for  district  attorney  or  for  district  judge — there  were 
two  men,  one  a  democrat  and  one  a  republican,  in  that  same  district,  of 
the  same  name;  I  cannot  tell  you  now  just  how  it  was  from  memory, 
but  I  could  show  you  if  I  had  a  copy  of  the  returns. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  republican  candidates  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet,  were  they  not, and  the  names  of  the  democrats  on  the  other!— A 
They  usually  ran  together. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  republican  candidates  for  electors  were  on  ooe 
side  of  the  sheet,  were  they  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were.  They  headed 
the  paper. 

^     Q.  And  the  democrats  were  on  the  other  side,  were  they  not !— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  republican  candidates  for  State  officers  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet,  were  they  not! — A.  That  was  usually  the  case ;  not  always. 

Q.  There  were  but  two  sides  to  the  sheet,  were  there  ! — A.  The  way 
they  were  written  was  this :  there  were  two  or  three  blank  lines  to  pot 
in  the  names.  In  a  few  instances  some  of  the  supervisors  put  the  dem- 
ocratic candidates  first,  but  generally  the  republican  candidates  were 
placed  first  on  the  sheet. 

Q.  Whoprovided  the  blanks  on  which  the  supervisor  made  his  return  t— 
A.  I  suppose  the  State  registrar  did  it. 

Q.  Were  not  they  all  printed  at  one  office  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  they  not  all  in  the  same  form  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the  State  and  elec- 
toral tickets  printed  into  the  blanks  ! — A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Then  there  were  no  blanks  in  which  the  supervisor  could  write  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  governor,  were  there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  elector  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
printed  in,  but  the  names  of  the  other  candidates  were  not  printed  in; 
they  were  left  to  be  written  in. 

Q.  Were  not  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  Congress  printed  in  f— 
A.  They  were  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  confident  about  thatf — A.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection.   I  think  it  was  left  blank,  the  congressional  and  district  both. 

Q.  When  the  supervisor's  return  for  Vernon  Parish  was  opened  before 
yon  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  the  republican  and  democratic 
ticket  were  in  the  return,  either  in  print  or  in  writing! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  first  sa;^  it  I — A.  When  I  first  saw  it. 

Q.  And  wlien  Governor  Wells  gave  you  those  instructions  they  were 
also  there,  were  they  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  yon  had  on  your  sheet  the  name  of  the  republican  candi- 
date for  district  judge,  and  thenameof  the  democratic  candidate  for  dis- 
trict judge,  and  so  of  the  rest  ? — A.  A  man  not  familiar  with  the  names 
of  the  different  candidates  in  the  different  judicial  districts  could  not 
tell  which  was  the  republican  and  which  was  the  democratic  candidate 
vithout  receiving  information  from  some  source,  and  it  was  the  same 
way  as  to  the  candidates  for  State  senators  and  for  members  of  the 
house,  and  for  parochial  officers. 

Q.  But  the  name  of  the  republican  candidate  was  there  T — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  name  of  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  judge  was 
also  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  republican  candidate  for  district  attorney  was 
there  T — ^A.  Yefl,  sir. 

Q.  The  name  of  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  attorney  was 
there  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  name  of  the  republican  candidate  for  State  senator  was 
there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  name  of  the  democratic  candidate  for  State  senator  was 
also  there! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  the  republican  candidate  for  State 
senator  very  well.  There  were  three  candidates  in  that  parish  for  one 
of  the  offices.  I  did  not  know  any  one  of  them,  and  for  that  reason  it 
woold  be  only  natural  to  infer  that  I  would  re<5eive  particular  directions 
as  to  which  of  those  candidates  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  transfer 
of  the  votes. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  three  candidates  5  you  mean  three  candidates 
for  district  attorney  ? — A.  District  attorney  or  district  judge.  I  cannot 
say  which.    It  was  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Were  there  three  candidates  voted  for  at  poll  No.  2  and  poll  No. 
9! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  voted  for  throughout  the  parish.  I  don't 
know  how  many  votes  they  got.  The  votes  did  not  run  the  same  at 
those  polls  for  district  attorney  and  district  judge — not  the  same  as  they 
did  for  electors,  because  they  had  of  course  their  own  friends  who  would 
give  them  some  votes. 

Q.  But  you  say,  on  your  oath,  that  at  both  those  polls — poll  2  and 
poll  9 — there  were  three  candidates  voted  for,  either  for  district  attorney 
or  district  judge! — A.  I  can  say  they  were  on  the  original  returns  as 
candidates;  whether  they  all  received  votes  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I 
know  that  two  of  them  did  receive  votes :  I  know  that  certainly.  I  had 
80  many  of  these  returns  to  compile  ana  copy  and  write  that  I  cannot 
remember  in  any  particular  instance  how  many  candidates  did  receive 
votes;  but  in  this  instance  I  know  the  fact  that  there  were  three  candi- 
dates on  one  side,  and  I  recollect  that  the  names  of  two  candidates  in 
that  parish  was  the  same,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  republican  and 
one  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Were  they  running  for  the  same  office! — A.  No,  sir;  one  waa  run- 
ning for  district  judge  and  one  for  district  attorney,  I  think.  You  can 
get  a  copy  of  the  papers,  however,  and  that  will  show. 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  ask  that  the  VernoD  papers  be  prodaced,  if 
they  can  be  obraiued. 

Senator  Howe,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  the  papers  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  that  they  are  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  eomuiittees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  understand  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sparks. 

Senator  McDonald,  (to  the  witness.)  What  paper  is  it  that  joa  refer 
to  specially  f — A.  It  is  the  super visoHs  tabulated  return. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  Do  yon  renjeinber  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  district  judge?— 
A.  R.  A.  Hunter  was  one;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is  the 
name  Go .  eruor  Wells  gave  me;  and  James  Andrews  for  district  attorney. 
A  man  named  Oshoru  was  running  on  an  independent  ticket  for  either 
district  judge  or  district  attorney,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  recollect 
which  office  it  was.  I  think  it  Wiis  the  Hunter  that  was  a  candidate  lor 
district  attorney,  that  was  a  relative  of  the  other  Hunter. 

Q.  Who  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  judge  f — A.  I  really 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  the  senate  f — A.  Mr.  Kelso  and  Mr. 
Trada. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  candidates  for  Congress  in  that  district  I— 
A.  George  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  Elam. 

Q.  Which  was  the  republican  candidate  ? — A.  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  parishes  constituted  the  congressional 
districts  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  parishes  constituted  the  senatorial  dis- 
tricts f — A.  Rapides  and  Vernon  were  two  of  them.  I  think  Graot  Par- 
ish was  in  that  same  district,'  but  I  am  not  certain  of  it.  There  are,  I 
think,  fifty-seven  parishes  in  the  State,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
anybody  to  remember  them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  parishes  constituted  the  judicial  districts  f 
— A.  Rapides  and  Vernon  were  two ;  whether  that  was  a  district  by  itself 
or  not,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  judicial  districts  in  the  State  f — A  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  judicial  districts  were  coterminoos 
or  coincident  with  the  senatorial  districts  f — ^A.  I  cannot  say,  bat  I 
think  they  were  separate  and  apart,  by  themselves,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.    1  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  the  compilation  of  votes  which  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  board! — A.  Not  that  was  promulgated;  I  think  not; 
because  the  original  compilation  from  the  returns  as  originally  opeoed 
by  the  board  I  made  myself,  but  during  the  time  of  the  final  compila- 
tion I  was  engaged  in  making  deductions  part  of  the  time«  io  wbieh 
bills  were  rejected,  and  I  do  not  think  I  made  the  compilation  that  was 
officially  promulgated,  or  from  which  the  promulgation  was  taken.  I 
made  a  compilation  of  either  the  electoral  or  State  vote  which  was  pro- 
mulgated. It  was  a  printer's  copy  only,  without  designating  the  par- 
ishes, or  the  vote  in  parishes. 

Q.  Was  the  vote  completed  for  all  the  officers  as  promulgated  at  the 
same  time,  or  were  there  difl'erent  compilations  made  at  different  times 
lor  promulgation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  for  what  candidates  the  first  compilation  aod 
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the  first  protnalgation  were  m^def — A.  The  first  promalgation  was  for 
the  electoral  ticket  It  was  made  od  Wednesday  morniug  and  sent  to 
the  printer's  cflBce  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  day  of  December,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.  The  law  required  th^m  to  promulgate  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  6th. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  the  vote  compiled  for  State  oflacers  t — A. 
I  don't  remember;  I  don't  know  but  what  they  were  promulgated  at  the 
same  time  the  electoral  vote  was,  and  indeed  it  is  my  belief  that  it  was 
promulgated  on  the  same  day  that  the  electoral  vote  was ;  but  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  compilation  was  made  of  the  vote  for 
nieiobers  of  Congress  or  for  parish  officers  next  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  electoral  vote  T — A.  I  cannot  remember  in  what  way  they  were 
promulgated.  ^ 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  Mr.  Wells  gave  you  your  instructions 
about  transferring  the  vote  ? — A.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  3d  day  of 
of  December,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  promulgation  of  the  electoral  vote  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  three  days  before ;  the  promulgation  was  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  How  did  you  eflfect  that  transfer ;  what  was  the  process  by  which 
TOO  made  it ! — A.  It  was  done  by  erasing  the  votes  that  were  given  on 
the  democratic  side,  erasing  the  ciphers  on  the  republican  side,  and  in- 
serting the  votes  taken  from  the  democratic  side  on  the  republican  side. 

Q.  You  erased  the  figures  representing  the  democratic  vote  at  poll  two 
and  at  poll  nine  f — A.  1  erased  just  as  little  as  possible  and  left  as  much 
of  the  figures  as  possible.  On  the  republican  side  there  were  two  or  three 
ciphers  in  the  columns  where  the  figures  would  be  if  there  bad  been  any 
figures  to  put  there.  I  believe  the  second  poll — the  number  at  that  poll 
was  97  votes.  In  making  that  97  I  left  the  cipher  and  added  the  por- 
tion required  to  make  a  figure  9  and  erased  a  portion  of  the  other 
cipher  and  left  a  portion  of  it  for  the  figure  7.  In  the  ♦'SI"  I  did 
JQst  the  same  way.  In  making  the  nought  I  left  a  portion  of  the  figure, 
as  much  of  it  as  could  be  made  to  answer. 

Q.  You  say  the  figures  were  97  and  81  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  You  did  not  erase  both  the  figures,  the  ^^S"  and  the  "  If— A.  I 
think  not.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  now  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done,  but  I  know  I  always  left  that  portion  of  the  figures  that  I  could 
use  in  reproducing  the  figures  that  were  put  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  how  you  obliterated  the  democratic  vote  f — A. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  erase  all  the  figures  I  did  it  and  put  in 
ciphers,  and  where  I  could  use  any  portion  of  what  originally  appeared 
I  left  it  and  completed  it. 

Q.  You  did  contrive  to  place  in  the  democratic  column,  or  on  the  dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  sheet,  two  ciphers  instead  of  the  figures  97  at  one 
poll,  and  two  ciphers  instead  of  the  figures  81  at  the  other  poll  f — A.  I 
did  not  say  that  I  put  two  ciphers  there.  Some  of  the  numbers  were 
composed  of  two  ciphers  and  some  of  three — the  most  of  them  were  three, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  were  but  two  polls  that  you  altered  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  two 
polls. 

Q.  The  democratic  vote  at  those  polls  was,  i4i  the  one  case  ninety- 
seven  and  in  the  other  eighty -one  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  three  ciphers  in  the  place  of  the  two  figures,  or  only 
two  ciphers  f— A.  I  placed  them  just  as  they  appeared  originally  on  the 
other  side ;  some  were  two  figures  and  some  were  three— the  most  of 
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iheai  were  three,  I  think.  I  followed  the  instractions  given  me  to  make 
it  appear  ajB  uearlj  as  possible  like  it  was  originally  and  the  waj  the 
supervisor  made  his  return  out. 

Q.  What  guided  you  in  determining  the  number  of  ciphers  you  should 
substitute  for  the  figures  you  found  against  thos3  two  polls  in  the  dem- 
ocratic columns'? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  what  guided  me.  I 
put  them  in  to  appear  as  near  what  they  were  on  the  other  side  as  i 
could.  I  think  originally  on  the  republican  side  there  were  three  ctpben; 
that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Qi  If  you  found  three  ciphers  in  place  of  the  republican  vote  at  poll 
two,  you  put  three  ciphers  in  place  of  the  figures  representing  the  dem- 
ocratic vote  at  that  poll  ? — A.  Not  necessarily  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  rule,  then  f — A.  I  had  no  established  rule  to  go  by, 
and  made  no  memorandum  of  the  manner  in  which  I  did  it;  consequeutiy 
it  is  im[>ossible  for  me  to  tell  you  now  what  principle  or  rule  I  worked 
on,  or  how  many  ciphers  I  put  in,  any  more  than  to  give  general  ideas. 

Q.  Give  your  general  ideas,  then. — A.  I  have  given  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cannot  remember  the  detxiils  of  the  process,  bat 
that  you  do  remember  the  general  ide^s ;  what  are  those  general  ideas 
that  you  remember! — A.  I  think  I  remember  that  there  were  three 
ciphers  on  the  republican  side.  Where  there  were  no  votes  those  ciphers 
were  erased,  or  portions  of  them,  at  least,  erased — one  was  certainly 
erased ;  the  first  one. 

Q.  And  you  utilized  the  other  two,  as  far  as  yon  could,  to  reprodooe 
the  figures  you  wished  to  appear  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  democratic  side! — A.  I  put  in  djriien 
there. 

Q.  How  many^ ciphers  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you;  the  return  will  show. 
The  best  of  my  recollection  is  that  I  used  three,  as  I  stated. 

Q.  And  because  there  are  three  ciphers  usually  in  the  republican  col- 
umns t — A.  Because,  in  the  republican  colnqdus,  where  there  were  do 
votes,  they  always  put  in  three  ciphers. 

Q.  And  therefore,  in  making  the  transfer,  yon  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  three  ciphers  in  on  the  democratic  side  f — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  joa 
what  I  thought  about  it;  1  don't  think  I  thought  mnch  about  it  at  all 

Q.  When  have  you  seen  that  return  lastf — A.  In  the  committee-room 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  last,  when  I  was  lastsom- 
moned  before  the  House  committee. 

Q.  When  you  had  made  those  alterations,  what  did  yon  do  with  the 
return  f — A.  I  put  it  among  the  other  returns. 

Q.  And  the  promulgation  was  made  of  the  electoral  vote  upon  this 
return  that  .you  had  so  altered,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  promulgation  was  made  of  the  electoral  vote  upon  this 
return  that  you  had  so  altered,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
they  had  made  any  official  promulgation  of  that  particular  parish  as 
the  parochial  promulgation  of  the  parish  vote  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Q.  Which  was  the  25th  of  December! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  confident  that  the  electoral  vote  was  promulgated  accord- 
ing to  the  return  as  you  altered  it  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollectioa 
it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  calculations  to  see  how  those  alterations  wooM 
affect  the  vote  for  district  judge  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  alteration  wonld  elect  him  or  notf- 
A.  I  supposed  it  would  from  the  instructions  I  received. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wells  tell  you  that  it  would  elect  the  district  judge  f— A* 
He  did  not  tell  me  that  it  would,  but  that  it  was  for  that  purpose.  I 
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believe  his  exact  words,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  was  that  he  wanted 
to  elect  him. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  make  any  calculation  to  see  how  it  affected  the  vote  for 
district  attorney  t — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  for  state  senator  ? — A.  I  did  not,  but  Mr.  Davis  made  a  calca- 
lation,  and  came  to  me  and  told  me  it  would  not  elect  him,  and  asked 
me  to  notify  Governor  Wells  of  that  fact,  i  suggested  to  him  to  do  it 
himself;  and  about  that  time  Governor  Wells  came  in  to  inspect  this 
return  and  see  how  it  was  getting  along,  and  Mr.  Davis  spoke  to  him 
aDd  told  bim  that  Mr.  Kelso  was  defeated  by  about  one  hundred  votes, 
aod  he  made  tbe  remark  that  he  intended  to  throw  out  enough  votes 
in  bis  own  parish  to  elect  him.  He  meutioned  the  Glotilde  poll  as  the 
particular  poll,  I  think,  he  had  in  view. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis  did  not  make  any  calculation  to  see  if  the  alteration 
vould  affect  the  election  of  district  judge  or  attorney-general  f — A.  He 
did  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  first  tell  of  this  change  you  made  in  the  return 
f»om  Vernon  Parish  ! — A.  I  told  Mr.  Spearing  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Gifford. 
Q.  Mr.  Spearing  is  your  uncle  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Does  he  reside  in  New  Orleans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Has  he  long  resided  there! — A.  Since  1863  or  before,  I  believe. 
He  was  there  wheii  I  went  there,  and  engaged  in  the  same  business  that 
he  is  now. 
Q.  What  business  is  thatT — A.  The  livery  business. 
Q.  To  what  political  party  does  he  belong  f — A.  He  had  belonged  to 
tbe  repnblican  party. 

Q.  Had  belonged  to  the  republican  party;  when  f — A.  He  claimed  that 
he  did  then,  as  far  as  the  national  vote  went.  He  supported  Mr.  Hayes 
for  President,  I  know,  and  he  told  me  he  voted  for  him.  He  supported 
Mr.  Nicholls  for  governor  as  against  Packard. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Spearing  in  tbe  presence  of  Mr.  Gifford,  you  say, 
abont  these  alterations  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  yon  made  tbese  alterations  before  you  told  them 
that! — A.  I  cannot  tell.    Two  weeks,  certainly,  or  more. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Gifford  ? — A.  He  is  a  bank-examiner,  a  republican 
appointee,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  met  him  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  first  time;  he  was  a  very  particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Wben  did  you  first  meet  him  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  I  had  only  met 
hitii  once.  I  think  it  was  about  a  year  before.  I  was  only  introduced 
to  bim  by  Mr.  Spearing ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  wben  you  made  this  communication  to  Mr.  Spear- 
ing and  Mr.  Gifford  f — ^A.  In  the  house  of  Mrs.  Martin,  just  adjoining 
the  stable  of  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  after  the  alteration  was  made  that  was  t — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  an  idea  of  the  length  of  time  f — A.  I  should  think  it 
was  two  weeks  after  that — all  of  that  time  anyhow. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  that  communication  to  Mr. 
Bi)earing  or  Mr.  Gifford  before  or  after  the  House  committee  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  f — A.  They  were  there,  I  think,  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  Senate  committee  was  there  f — A. 
They  were,  I  think. 
Q.  What  advice  did  those  gentlemen  give  you ;  what  suggestions  did  . 
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they  make  aboat  the  transaction  f — A.  I  prefer  not  to  state  what  mg- 
gestion  Mr.  Gifford  made  to  me,  unless  you  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  suggestion  Mr.  Spearing  made,  if  yoa  have  do 
objection  to  that. — A.  Mr.  Spearing  had  been  for  a  long  time — a  week 
certainly,  or  more — very  anxious  that  if  I  could  give  him  any  assistance 
by  which  he  could  benefit  the  party  there,  I  should  do  so ;  and  be  worked 
my  feelings  up  to  such  a  state  that  I  told  him  I  would,  provided  that  he 
would  not  implicate  me  in  any  way,  or  bring  me  where  I  would  have  to 
give  testimony  in  the  matter. 

Q.  To  benefit  which  party  t — A.  The  democratic  party. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  this  information  what  did  he  say  abont  it,  and 
what  advice  did  he  give  you,  if  you  do  not  object  to  telling  that  f— A- 
He  wanted  me  to  get  the  document.  The  first  suggestion  he  made  was 
that  I  should  consult  with  somebody  in  order  to  learn  how  important  it 
was,  and  then  I  sbonld  allow  him  to  use  it,  so  far  as  he  could  without 
his  meutioniug  my  name. 

Q.  Did  you  assent  to  that! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  place  the  document  in  his  possession  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  it! — A.  I  do  not,  only  from  seeing 
it  here. 

Q.  You  took  it  from  the  files  in  the  returning-office  and  put  it  in  his 
possession! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  ordered  to  destroy  it — to  make  away 
with  it — and  I  took  it  for  that  purpose,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  I  could 
not  destroy  it  very  well  then,  because  the  clerks  were  all  there. 

Senator  McDonald.  By  whom  were  you  onlered  to  do  that ! 

The  Witness.  By  Governor  Wells.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until 
Mr.  Spearing  brought  the  matter  up  to  my  mind,  and  said  althoogh  he 
voted  for  Hayes  he  did  not  believe  he  was  elected ;  and  that  he  was  very 
anxious  that  NichoUs  should  take  his  seat  as  governor  of  Louisiana, 
because  he  believed  he  was  entitled  to  it. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he.  Governor  Wells,  directed  you  to  destroy  that 
return  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  on  Friday.  It  was  a  day  or  two  after  the 
official  promulgation ;  the  day  following  the  day  that  the  statement  of 
votes  had  been  destroyed. 

Q.  What  statement  of  votes ! — A.  Accompanying  the  consohdated 
statement. 

Q.  Whose  statement  of  votes  ! — A.  The  statement  of  the  commissioQ- 
ers  of  election  for  poll  2  and  poll  9. 

Q.  The  commissioners'  statement  of  votes  for  poll  No.  2  and  poll  No. 
9  were  destroyed  ! — A.  'Xes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  Either  by  Governor  Wells  himself  or  by  me.  He 
requested  me  to  bring  them  to  him.  I  took  them  into  his  private  office, 
where  he  was  alone,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  them,  and  I  said  yea.  He 
was  about  to  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
doing  something  that  was  rather  indiscreet,  putting  them  in  his  pocket 
that  way ;  that  something  might  happen ;  and  he  thought  it  was  good 
advice,  and  he  took  my  advice  and  suggested  that  it  wa3  best  that  they 
should  be  destroyed.  Then,  whether  he  threw  them  into  the  fire  him- 
self or  ordered  me  to  do  so  I  cannot  say,  but  I  remember  that  they  vere 
put  into  the  fire  at  that  time  and  burned. 

Q.  Burned  in  your  presence  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Either  by  you  or  by  Governor  Wells  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  present  at  the  time! — A.  No,  8ir;3Ir. 
Abell  came  into  the  door  just  as  the  papers  were  about  being  oonsnmed, 
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and  tbe  governor  and  I  at  that  moment  walked  oat  of  the  room.  After- 
ward Mr.  Abell  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  what  it  was,  as  he 
knew  already  all  about  the  alteration  as  to  that  parish. 

Q.  Mr.  Abell  knew  of  the  alteration  in  the  supervisors'  return  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Davis  also  knew  of  it. 

Q.  When  the  governor  requested  you  to  destroy  the  return  you  did 
DOt  like  to  do  it,  because  you  did  not  want  the  clerks  to  know  it  t — A. 
Not  the  clerks  particularly,  but  there  were  others  there  besides  the 
clerks. 

Q.  What  other  persons  were  there! — A.  There  was  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr. 
McCormick,  Mr.  Woodard,  Mr.  Casanave,  and  Mr.  Bouton.  Mr.  Casa- 
nave  was  a  brother  of  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  Where  was  that  where  they  were  f — A.  In  the  clerk's  office,  where 
we  did  all  our  work. 

Q.  Is  that  where  Governor  Wells  gave  you  direction  to  destroy  itt — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  was  in  his  private  office,  I  think;  I  am  not  positive, 
however,  which  office  it  was  in.  I  think,  now,  it  was  in  our  office.  He 
came  up  and  whispered  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  destroyed  it,  and 
I  told  him  I  had  not.  That  was  after  he  had  first  instructed  me  to 
destroy  it. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  first  gave  the  instructions  to  destroy  it  t — 
A.  In  bis  private  office,  I  think. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  The  day  following  the  day  on  which  the 
statement  of  votes  had  been  destroyed.  I  did  not  make  any  memo- 
randnm  as  to  these  dates;  I  am  giving  them  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

Q.  The  day  following  the  destruction  of  the  commissioners'  state- 
ment?— A.  1  think  that  is  the  day  he  instructed  me  to  destroy  the  su- 
pervisor's return. 

Q.  You  did  not  destroy  the  return  at  that  time  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  do  anything  in  pursuance  of  that  direction! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  took  it,  and  folded  it  up  and  put  it  under  some  blotting-paper  that 
was  lying  about  on  the  table. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  the  governor  first  directed  yon  to  destroy 
the  returns! — A.  Nobody. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  putting  the  returns  iu to  the  fire  then 
and  there  t — A.  I  suppose  he  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  the  process  that  you  had  resorted  to  on  the 
day  before  to  get  rid  of  the  commissioners'  statement? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  before  he  had  been  before  the  committee  that  he 
wanted  it  destroyed.  He  was  examined  about  that  time,  I  think,  and 
they  inquired  about  the  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  was  the  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  other  pa- 
per!— A.  I  cannot  say  it  was  the  day  after;  it  was  a  day  or  two  after,  I 
think. 

Q.  It  was  so  long  afterward  that  you  did  not  remember  the  means 
employed  to  get  rid  of  the  commissioners'  statement? — A.  I  told  you 
that  fire  was  the  means  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  remember  at  that  time  that  such  were  the  means 
employed  when  the  governor  directed  you  to  destroy  the  supervisor's 
return  ? — A.  I  could  have  remembered  it,  but  he  did  not  ask  me  to 
bring  it  in  there  and  destroy  it. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  got  your  instructions,  you  went  out  and  got  the 
return  and  concealed  it  under  some  blotting-paper  that  was  lying  on  the 
table? — A.  That  was  not  right  afterward ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  did  yon  do  that? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  two  or   j 
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three  or  may  be  four  or  five  days  after  I  received  iostmctioDS  before  I 
took  the  paper  to  destroy  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  did  not  destroy  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  concealed  it  under  some  blotting  paper  on  the  tablet — A, 
No,  sir ;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  destroy  it  outside  of  the  room. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  of  day  that  wast — A.  I  do  not.  It 
was  when  I  left  the  office  in  the  afternoon,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  took  the  return  and  pat  it  in  your 
pocket  t— A.  Nobody  as  I  know  of,  unless  it  was  some  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty,  then,  in  destroying  it  at  that  time  !— A. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  difficulty,  only  that  persons 
may  have  been  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  was  present  t — A.  No,  sir ;  bat  there 
was  no  time  when  I  was  in  the  office  alone. 

Q.  You  never  were  there  alone  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  there  alone  you  would  have  known  it,  would  yoo 
not? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Governor  Wells  was  in  his  office  when 
you  took  this  paper  and  put  it  into  your  pocket? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Had  you  told  Mr.  SSpearing  of  this  alteration  at  the  time  you  took 
possession  of  that  paper  ?— A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  told  him  that  you  took  posseesioii  of 
it? — A.  I  think  it  was  two  weeks  or  more. 

Q.  You  carried  it  in  your  pocket  during  that  time  t — A.  I  did  not 
I  ibund  it  in  my  pocket  the  next  morning.  It  dropped  from  my  pocket, 
and  I  put  it  in  a  drawer  at  my  house. 

Q.  What  was  in  the  way  of  your  destroying  it  there  t — A.  There  wa« 
nothing. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  destroy  it  t — ^A.  I  did  not  think  anything  about 
it  at  all ;  I  just  threw  it  into  the  drawer. 

Q.  And  left  it  there  some  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  told  Mr.  Spearing  of  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Spearing  asked  you  for  the  paper  t — ^A.  Yes;  that  is,  1 
agreed,  after  having  a  conversation  with  him,  that  I  would  let  him  have 
the  paper. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation  t — ^A.  Just  what  we  had  had  together, 
as  I  have  related,  in  Mr.  GiflPord's  presence. 

Q.  You  have  not  related  any  conversation  that  I  remember.  Wh»t 
was  the  conversation  ? — A.  I  told  you  the  conversation  was  all  of  it 
concerning  this  parish.  I  have  not  related  the  conversation  Mr.  Gifford 
had  with  me,  and  do  not  desire  to  do  so  unless  you  insist  npon  it.  I 
will  do  so  if  you  insist. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  guess  you  had  better  give  it. — A.  Mr. 
Gitibrd  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  let  him  see  that  paper,  and  also 
anxious  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  Washington,  where,  he  said,  if 
I  would  go  with  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  could  get  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Mr.  Gifford  wanted  you  to  accompany  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  that  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Spearing,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  you  to  let  him  have  it?— 

A.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  but  he  had  said  to  me 

repeatedly  that  any  information  that  I  could  give  him  to  assist  tbe 

party  he  would  like  to  have. 

Q.  At  this  time,  when  you  lold  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  Gifford  that 
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jou  had   made  ihis  alteration  and  had  the  paper,  Mr.  Glfford  wanted 
you  to  go  witb  him  to  Washington  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  bring  the  paper  with  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  SSi)earing  make  any  dififerent  request  at  that  time  t — A. 
A  day  or  two  before  that  he  had  made  a  request. 

Q.  Which  was  what! — A.  That  I  would  let  him  have  it  without   . 
implicatiDg  him  in  any  way. 

Q.  Before  4hat  he  had  asked  you  to  let  him  have  this  paper! — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  this  paper,  but  any  information  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  he  at  that  time  request  you  to  let  him  have  this  paper! — A. 
No,  sir  ;  not  this  paper ;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  let  him  have  the  paper! — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  let  him  have  the  paper! — A.  On  the 
25rh  of  December ;  the  day  that  I  left  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  bel()re  the  2oth  of  December  that  you  told  him 
of  the  existence  of  the  paper! — A.  Five  or  six  days,  I  guess,  or  three 
or  four  days;  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Gifford  held  out  to  you  the  hope  of  $100,000  reward  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  declined  to  let  Mr.  Gifford  have  the  paper  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  declined  to  go  to  Washington  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  he 
had  telegraphed  to  Senator  Allison. 

Q.  About  the  paper  ! — A.  Yes,  or  about  the  information,  or  something 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Why  did  you  decline  to  accede  to  Mr.  Gifford's  request! — A.  Be- 
cause I  did  not  desire  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Any  such  thing  as  what ! — A.  Any  such  thing  as  offering  myself 
for  sale,  or  the  information  that  I  possessed. 

Q.  You  did  not  desire  to  make  any  money  out  of  it ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.   Subsequently  you  let  Mr.  Spearing  have  the  paper! — A,  I  did,  sir. 

Q.   That  was  on  the  25th  of  December  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.   You  let  him  have  it  without  any  reward! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  promise  of  reward  ! — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Or  expectation  of  reward  ! — A.  Or  expectation  of  reward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Gifford  now  is! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  you  left  New  Orleans! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  you  left  New  Orleans! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  relation  with  him  than  that  of  his  being  your 
uncle — any  business  connection! 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  ! 

The  Senator.  At  that  time. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  now  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  his  livery  business  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  Springfield,  did  you  proceed  direct  to  Boston  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  1  can  recollect.  I  went  to  Chicago.  I  left  Spring- 
field about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  got  to  Chicago  that  evening,  and 
lelt  there  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  for  Boston. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Spearing  accompany  you  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  left  me  in  the 
morning,  and  said  he  was  going  back  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  From  Boston,  where  di«l  you  go ! — ^A.  I  staid  there  some  time, 
until  I  got  a  dispatch  trom  Mr.  Spearing,  and  then  I  wont  to  New  York. 
Q.  What  was  that  dispatch! — A.  It  was  that  he  was  on  his  way 
home. 

Q.  To  New  Orleans! — A.  No,  sir;  to  Boston. 

Q.  Is  his  residence  in  Boston  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  no  residence,  but 
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nearly  all  of  ray  family  live  there.    He  said  he  was  en  rouU,  or  some- 
thing  like  that. 

Q.  En  route  to  what  place  ? — ^A.  To  Boston,  I  supposed.  He  accom- 
panied me  to  Boston,  after  I  went  to  New  York.  When  I  received  the 
dispatch  I  concluded  to  go  on  to  New  York. 

<i.  Where  did  you  stop  in  New  York  f — A.  I  stopped  at  the  Grand 
Central  Hotel  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  then  at  the  Saint  Denis. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Spearing  in  New  Yorkt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  how  to  find  you  there  t — A.  I  knew  from  his 
dispatch  where  to  find  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  dispatch  f — A.  I  think  it  was,  **Am  en  route.  Will 
be  at  Grand  Central  to-morrow.''  From  that  dispatch  I  inferred  that 
he  wanted  to  see  me  there. 

Q.  You  did  go  to  Boston  with  him  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  and  my  broths 
and  myself  went  together. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Spearing  lived  prior  to  his  going  to  New 
Orleans  ? — A.  Immediately  prior  to  going  there  he  liv^  at  Mobile. 
He  was  in  business  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lived  prior  to  that! — A.  Yes;  in  the  west 
of  Iowa. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  IJved  there  f — ^A.  Some  years.  I 
think  he  lived  in  Chicago  a  while. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  reside  in  Boston! — A.  No,  sir;  neither  did  any  of  my 
relatives  until  within  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  He  has  relatives  in  Boston  now? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  family,  with 
which  he  is  connected,  lives  juat  outside  of  Boston,  in  Chelsea. 

Q.  What  relatives  has  he  there  ? — A.  Our  family — my  father,  mother, 
biotber,  and  sister. 

Q.  Is  he  a  brother  of  your  mother  t — A.  A  half-brother  of  my  father. 
My  grandmother  married  twice. 

Q.  When  you  met  him  at  the  Grand <^entral,  how  long  did  you  remain 
in  New  York  after  that? — A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  in  New  York! — ^A.  Nobody;  except  that  I  went 
with  my  brother  to  see  some  friends,  or  rather  some  business  connectioos 
of  his.  That  was  all.  A  Boston  insurance  company  with  which  he  did 
some  business  had  a  branch  office  in  New  York,  and  I  called  there  with 
him,  and  I  also  called  on  one  or  two  acquaintances  in  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  had  yon  been  in  New  York  before  Mr.  Spearing  arrived 
there  ? — A.  I  arrived  there  in  the  morning  and  he  came  the  same  evening. 

Q.  You  had  no  business  in  New  York  yourself! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Spearing  any  business  in  New  York  t — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  saw  no  public  men  there  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

Q.  W^hen  he  went  to  Boston,  how  long  did  he  remain  there  t — A.  He 
lelt  there  the  24th  of  this  month. 

Q.  January  ? — A.  Yes,  He  had  been  there  a  week,  I  guess,  or  some- 
thing like  that     We  left  there  on  the  24th. 

Q.  And  came  to  this  place! — A.  YeSj  sir;  to  Washington.  He  served 
a  subpoena  on  me  to  come. 

Q.  Who  served  the  subpoena  on  you! — A.  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  He  served  it  on  you  in  Boston  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  gave  it  to  me  in 
New  York — served  it  on  me  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Boston  to  come  here  !  You  had  no  snbixpua 
then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  been  served  with  it  in  New  York,  and  then 
went  to  Boston.  He  wanted  me  to  wait  for  him.  He  was  there,  and 
said  he  would  come  down  with  me. 
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Q.  When  did  the  sabpiBoa  direct  yoa  to  appear  here? — A.  On  the 
25th  January. 

Q.  When  was  the  subpoena  served  on  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the 
day  that  wo  left  there;  I  am  not  certain.  That  is  the  best  information 
I  can  give  you. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Boston  before  going  to  New  York  f — 
A.  I  got  into  Boston  on  New- Year's  day. 

Q.  The  Ist  of  January  t— A.  Yes.  It  was  two  weeks,  I  guess,  before 
I  went  to  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  week  you  arrived  in  New  York  f — 
A.  I  think  it  was  Sunday  or  Monday.  I  left  Boston  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday  night. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  which  I— A.  No,  sir.  I  arrived  on  New- 
Year's  evening  in  Boston. 

Q.  And  he  arrived  on  Monday  evening  t — A.  He  arrived  on  the  same 
evening — the  evening  of  the  day  I  got  there.  It  was  either  Sunday  or 
Mos»day ;  I  do  not  remember  which;  I  think  it  was  Sunday,  however — 
either  Sunday  or  Monday. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  whether  the  first  day  you  were  in  New  York 
was  Sunday  or  Monday  ? — A.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  days  for  some  time.  I  think,  however,  that  it  was 
Sunday. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  on  Monday  that  he  served  the  subpoena  on  you  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  Monday,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  subpoena  was  for  you  to  appear  before  a  committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  25th  of  January  t — A.  On  the  25th. 

Q.  You  staid  in  New  York  then  three  or  four  days  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  so ;  I  left  that  week,  I  know.  I  think  we  got  to  Boston  either 
Thursday  or  Friday  night 

Q.  Of  that  same  week  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  remained  there  how  long! — A.  Until  the  24th,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Spearing  got  that  subpoena  that  he  served 
on  you  I— A.  He  told  me  he  was  a  special  messenger. 

Q.  Who  issued  the  subpoena f — A.  It  was  issued  by  Morrison's  com- 
mittee. It  was  a  subpoena  to  appear  before  that  committee,  and  so  I 
supposed  it  was  from  that  committee. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  that  he  had  been  to  Washington  I — A.  No, 
sir.  It  was  issued  for  me  in  New  Orleans,  and  they  had  failed  to  find 
me  there.  They  served  a  subpoena,  as  I  understood,  on  all  the  clerks 
of  the  returning  board,  and  they  were  all  found  except  myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  the  subpoena  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Spearing  t — A.  Not  any  more  than,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  relative  of 
mine,  it  was  probably  thought  he  knew  where  to  find  me.    He  was  there 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  from  Saint 
in  New  Orleans.    He  returned  to  New  Orleans  from  Saint  Louis. 
Louis? — A.  From  what  he  told  me.    He  said  he  wanted  to  get  to  Saint 
Louis  in  time  for  the  evening  train.    He  said  he  had  something  on  hand. 
He  wanted  to  buy  a  horse  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Is  your  opinion,  that  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  told  you  he  was  going  there,  or  on  the  circumstance  that  he  told 
jou  he  had  been  there  t — A.  Both,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  did  tell  you  he  was  going  there,  did  het — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  after  his  return  he  told  you  he  had  been  there  t — A.  Certainly, 
sir.    Well,  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  knew  it  from  what  he  told  me  of 
my  friends  there.    I  asked  him  about  them,  and  from  what  he  told  me 
of  them  I  knew  he  had  been  there. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  sent  you  that  dispatch  ! — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  dated  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Q.  He  never  told  you  where  he  had  got  the  subpoena,  nor  where  it 
came  into  his  hands? — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I  have  toid  yoo; 
that  he  was  special  messenger  appointed  to  serve  it  on  me. 

Q.  That  would  not  explain  how  he  got  the  subpoena? — A.  His  being 
special  messenger,  I  suppose,  would  necessarily  imply  that  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  sergeautat arms  to  find  me. 

Q.  Did  you  show  that  return  to  Governor  Palmer  in  Springfield.— A. 
He  read  it ;  I  did  not  show  it  to  him,  because  it  was  not  in  my  posses- 
sion. Mr.  Spearing  had  it.  I  know  that  he  saw  it,  however,  because  1 
saw  it  there. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Palmer  give  you  any  direction  as  to  what  use  to 
make  of  it  f — A.  He  gave  me  advice. 

Q.  What  advice  ! — A.  He  told  me  he  thought  that  I  was  in  a  position 
where  I  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  country,  and  advised  me 
to  do  so. 

Q.  How  did  he  think  you  could  do  good  to  the  country  f — A.  By 
showing  up  the  character  of  the  president  of  the  retumingboard. 

Q.  Showing  it  up  to  whom  t — A  To  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  By  my — by  showing  this  return  and  proving 
how  it  was  done,  and  why  it  was  done. 

Q.  Showing  it  to  whom  t — A.  To  the  country,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  country,  did  you  f — A  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  did  he  advise  you  to  show  that  paper  to  the  country  f— A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  he  advised  me,  any  more  than  what  he  said. 

Q.  Then  give  what  he  said. — A.  I  have  already  told  you. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  it  once  more! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  wanted  the 
country  to  be  informed  of  the  actions  of  the  returning-board. 

Q.  What  particular  thing  did  he  want  you  to  do  by  way  of  informing 
the  country  t 

The  Witness.  What  particular  thing  ? 

Senator  Howe.  Yes;  what  particular  thing  f — A.  To  show  op  this 
Vernon  parish  matter,  the  facts  of  which  I  was  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Did  he  want  you  to  show  it  to  the  country  by  publishing  it  in  the 
newspapers  t — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  advise  any  particular  means  by 
which  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  suggest  any  way  in  which  you  should  lay  it  be- 
fore the  country  I — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  How  distinct  is  your  recollection  on  that  point  ? — ^A.  It  is  as  dis- 
tinct as  it  is  on  general  subjects  that  I  talk  about  and  dou't  feel  any  par- 
ticular interest  in. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  any  particular  interest  in  this  f — A.  1  did  only 
in  as  much  as  that  portion  of  it  that  would  take  me  away  from  that— 
not  implicated  me  in  any  way  ;  where  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  a^ 
knowledge  the  part  that  I  had  played  in  the  transaction. 

Q.  Was  that  the  interest  which  led  you  to  make  the  journey  fitno 
New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis,  and  from  Saint  Louis  to  Springfield  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  interest  that  took  me  from  New  Orleans  ;  from 
fear  of  a  subpoena  before  the  committee,  that  was  sent  for  me  probably 
afterward. 

Q.  And  you  laid  the  matter  before  Governor  Palmer  1 — A.  1  did  not 
lay  it  before  him. 

Q.  But  you  went  with  Mr.  Spearing,  who  did  lay  it  before  him  ?— A* 
Yes,  sir ;  1  went  there. 
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Q.  For  the  same  purpose — of  avoiding  any  publicity  f — A.  I  did  not 
have  any  direct  ])urpose  in  view  at  that  time,  any  more  than  these  par- 
ties knew  it  and  wanted  me  to  consult  with  Governor  Palmer  and  ask 
him  to  go  with  them,  which  1  agreed  to  do. 

Q.  And  which  you  did  dot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  anxious  all  the  time  to  avoid  any  publicity  ? — A.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  it  again,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  gave  advice  to  you  to  lay  this  information  before  the 
country,  what  reply  did  you  make! — A.  Well,  the  same  reply  that  I 
made  to  the  others — that  I  did  not  want  to  be  known  in  the  transac- 
tion at  all ;  that  I  was  disgusted  with  the  part  I  played,  and  was  going 
North,  and  knew  that  I  could— just  where  I  could  go  and  get  employ- 
ment with  my  father;  he  was  then,  or  had  been  just  appointed,  agent 
for  a  line  of  steamships. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  were  going  to  get  such  employment  I — A. 
I  don^t  think  I  told  him.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  tell  him A.  rinterrupting.]  That  I  did  not  de- 
sin^  to  have  anything  more  to  do  witn  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  would  or  would  not  consent  to  testify! — 
A.  I  don't  think  the  subject  was  brought  up.  I  am  satisfied  it  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  him  you  would  or  would  not  lay  the  matter  before 
the  country  t — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  told  him  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other. 

Q.  Did  he  understand,  when  you  left  Springfield,  that  you  were  or 
were  not  going  to  do  this  service  to  the  country  that  he  spoke  of? — 
A.  He  understood  this  much — that  I  was  to  allow  that  paper  to  be  used, 
so  far  as  they  could  use  it,  in  Louisiana  to  guide  them  in  their  investi- 
gations there.  After  having  the  information  that  they  got  from  me, 
they  could  know  just  how  to  examine  witnesses. 

Q.  They  were  to  have  it  for  use  in  Louisiana  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  it  in  Louisiana  f 

The  Witness.  The  paper  t 

Senator  HowE.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Mr.  Spearing  was  to  take  it  bac;k  to  Louisiana,  then  f — A.  He  did 
do  so,  I  suppose,  from  what  I  know  now. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  he  did  do  it  t — A.  Because  he  went  there. 
I  know  he  would  not  allow  it  to  go  out  of  his  possession  unless — I  asked 
him  as  a  particular  favor  not  to  allow  it  to  go  out  of  his  possession. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  reason  yon  have  for  thinking  that  he  took  it  back 
to  Louisiana  ! — A.  The  investigation  that  they  had  there 

Q.  [interposing.]  Bid  they  have  an  investigation  about  that  paper? — 
A.  Not  about  that  paper,  but  directly  concerning  that  paper. 

Q.  Then  it  was  about  the  paper,  if  it  was  directly  concerning  the 
paper,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  paper  never  was  produced  there 
in  any  examination. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  for  that  matter.  I 
watched  the  papers  very  closely,  and  1  never  saw  any  information  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  there  openly.  I  saw  they  were  working 
ou  it,  though,  from  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Q.  You  saw  they  were  working  in  reference  to  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  they  had  that  pa])er  in  view  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  the  paper  was  commu- 
niciited  to  the  committee  in  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  saw  evidence  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  naturally  supposed  it. 
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Q.  When  did  you  first  have  an  intimation  that  yon  would  be  snbpcB- 
naed  as  a  witness  yourself! — A.  When  the  subpoena  was  served  on  me. 

Q.  Xever  before  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  objection  to  coming  to  Washington,  did  you  f — A.  I 
could  not  make  any  objection.  He  told  me — after  I  had  acknowledged 
the  service  of  the  subpceua  by  reading  ic,  I  consulted  a  lawyer,  a  frieud 
of  mine  in  Boston,  concerning  it,  and  he  told  me  that  anybody  serving 
it  on  me  had  the  same  power,  and  I  was  obliged  to  answer  it. 

Q.  xVnd  you  came  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  in  Washington  f — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  detail  before  them  the  testimony  you  have  given  here, 
substantially  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  that  you  did  make  this  alteration  in  that  parish 
return  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  committee  under  whose  direction  you  did  it!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  assurance  of  indemnity  or  protection  against 
any  liability  for  your  part  in  the  transaction  ! — A.  1  received  the  advice 
that  there  was — that  my  testifying  under  protest  protected  me. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  advice  ! — A.  Mr.  Murphy • 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  ! — A.  No,  sir.  Counsel  was  volunteered  on  the 
other  side  for  me,  but  I  would  not  take  it. 

Q.  What  is  that ! — A.  Counsel  was  volunteered  on  the  other  side  by 
Mr.  Pitkin,  but  1  did  not  take  it.  That  was  after  I  refused  to  testify  on 
the  first  day. 

Q.  He  volunteered  some  advice  to  you  which  you  did  not  take  !— A 
Yes,  sir.    He  volunteered  to  furnish  counsel  for  me. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  accept  the  counsel  that  he  ofiered  you  f — A.  ^o, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  say,  is  a  resident  of  Iowa!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  political  party  he  belongs  ! — A.  I  think  be 
is  a  democrat.    I  don't  know.    I  have  no 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  snspect  him  of  being  a  democrat! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  he  is. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  disgusted  with  your  part  in  that  transaction  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  anxious  to  avoid  any  publicity  ! — A.  I  did  not  think  of 
that  at  the  time,  but  I  was  disgusted  with  my  part  in  it  I  was  difr 
gUvSted  with  it  the  day  following  my 

Q.  [Interi>osing.]  The  day  following  what! — A.  Sunday  night— I  did 
not  complete  it  Sunday  night. 

Q.  You  did  not  complete  what  5  the  alteration  ! — ^A.  No.  We  had 
been  to  dinner — two  or  three  of  the  clerks,  the  board,  and  myself  had 
been  to  a  dinner  and  were  feeling  in  a  condition  to  follow  almost  any 
kind  of  instructions  that  were  given  at  that  time.  Monday  momiiig, 
when  it  had  to  be  completed,  I  did  not  feel  like  doing  it  all,  and  called 
upon  a  fellow-clerk  to  assist  me.    That  is  the  time  that  I 

Q.  [Interposing.]  That  is  the  time  that  you  were  disgusted  f— A  Yes; 
I  felt  It  more  sensibly  then. 

Q.  But  after  that  you  did  not  feel  it  so  much  ! — A.  Well,  that  was  tiie 
first  time  that  I  had  felt  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  felt  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  no  repugnance  to  it  when  the  first  directions  were  gi^ren 
to  you! — A.  I  never  thought  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Were  you  or  were  you  not  anxious  to  avoid  any  pubhcity  aboot 
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this  transactiou  or  yoar  part  in  the  traDsactiont — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
to  my  part  iu  the  traDsactioo. 

Q,  You  wanted  that  concealed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  desire  to  have 
the  world  know  what  I  had  been  obliged  or  allowed  myself  to  do  by  the 
directions  of  anybody. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  or  a  democrat! — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  YoQ  supported  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last  election  f — A.  I  did, 
very  earnestly. 

Q.  Mr.  Giftord,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  republican,  is  he  not! — A.  I 
know  not.  I  should  judge  so  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  appointee  of 
the  administration. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  to  what  political  party  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tr^ury  belongs  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  heard  him  accused  of  being  a  republican  ! — A.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  accusation  made  against  him  of  any 
sort. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  whether  he  is  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gifford  tell  you  any  reason  why  he  thought  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  paper! 

The  Witness.  Did  I  say  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ! 

Senator  Howe.  Yes ;  I  understood  you  so. 

The  Witness.  1  don't  think  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes ;  yon  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  remember.  I  guess  it  was  him.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  some  of 
the  national  party.  The  treasurer  or  the  republican  campaign  commit- 
tee, the  national  committee.  I  can't  mention  the  name.  I  did  not  pay 
particular  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You    understood ^A.  [Interrupting.]    From    some    republican 

source  in  Washington — headquarters  at  Washington. 

Q.  You  understood  that  there  was  some  republican  in  Washington  of 
vhom  you  could  get  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  paper! — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  of  whom  I  could  get,  but  of  whom  he  could  get. 

Q.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  why  he  thought  any  such  republican  would  pay 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars? — A.  Not  any  more  than  that  that  evi- 
dence would  break  down  the  returning- board — something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  And  that  the  republicans  were  naturally  anxious  to  protect  the  re- 
turning-board  from  being  broken  down  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  understood,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gifford  wanted  the  paper  to 
pat  in  the  hands  of  these  republicans  not  to  publish  but  to  conceal  from 
publication,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  if  you  wanted  to  avoid  publicity  di^  you  not  under- 
stand that  the  best  disposition  you  could  make  of  the  paper  would  be  to 
give  it  up  to  this  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  wanted  to  offer  myself 
for  sale  to  my  own  party. 

Q.  If  you  objected  to*  taking  a  price  could  you  not  have  given  it  up  to 
him  for  nothing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  possibly  do  so  for  nothing! — A.  No,  sir;  because 
he  would  use  it  lor  himself  and  he  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.    I  did  not 
want  the  benefit  and  I  did  not  propose  anybody  else  should  get  it. 
Q.  How  would  he  get  the  benefit  of  it -if  you  gave  it  up  yourself  to 

this  republican  ! — A.  He  could  go  and  say  that  he  had  certain  informa- 
tion and  there  was  documentary  evidence  to  prove  what  he  said,  and 
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the  party  wanted  so  lunch  mouey  for  it,  and  present  it  and  get  the 
money  himself.    That  is  tlie  interpretation  tbat  L  should  put  upon  it. 

Q.  You  thought  that  he  would  make  the  republican  authorities  pay 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars? — A.  I  did  not  think  so  only  in  case— 
you  asked  me  why  I  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up  to  him  without  any- 
thing. 

Q.  No,  not  to  him,  but  to  this  republican  authority  in  Washington. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.    O,  the  republican  authority  in  Washington! 

Senator  Howe.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  desire  to  be  known  to  the  republican  party  ia 
Washington  in  any  transaction  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Were  yon  not  as  willing  to  be  known  to  the  republican  authorities 
in  Washington  as  to  the  democratic  authorities  in  Springfield? — A.  I 
was  not  willing  to  be  known  to  them,  even. 

Q.  But  you  were  known  to  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  But  you  consented  to  be  known  to  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  nothing? — A.  For  nothing. 

Q.  And  by  allowing  yourself  to  be  known  to  that  democratic  authority 
in  Springfield,  you  have  become  known  to  the  nation,  have  yon  ?— A. 
Well,  I  judge  so,  from  the  newspapers ;  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  any  time  that  if  you  studied  concealment, 
it  would  be  just  as  sure  a  way  to  effect  it  by  giving  the  paper  to  a  repub- 
lican in  Washington  as  by  giving  it  to  a  democrat  in  Springfield  ?— A 
I  did  not  think  of  anything,  sir.  At  the  time  I  thought  and  intended— 
my  intention  was  to  leave  l^uisianaand  go  back  North  and  go  to  work— 
and  I  was  willing — anything  to  assist  my  friend  Spearing  and  relative, 
anything  I  could  do  to  assist  him  I  was  willing  to,  without  publicity. 
He  has  forced  me  to  this  thing  to  protect  myself. 

Q.  He  has  forced  you  to  this  thing  to  protect  yourself? — A.  Yes.  The 
republican  members  of  the  first  committee  I  was  examined  by  forced 
me  to  it;  forced  me  to  vindicate  myself. 

Q.  How  did  they  force  you  to  vindicate  yourself? — A.  By  InsinoatiDg 
that  I  stole  that  paper,  the  paper  that  was  produced  there  as  the  orig- 
inal return  of  Vernon.  I  refused  to  answer  any  questions  whenever 
they  questioned  me  upon  that  particular  point. 

Q.  VVhen  Who  questioned  you  ? — A.  Anybody. 

Q.  Who  did  question  you  first? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  democrats  or  republicans  who 
first  questioned  you  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  didn't  know  who  the  repnblicffiis 
were  until  after  I  asked  the  short-hand  reporter,  after  I  got  through  oj 
examination.  I  thought  it  was  a  democrat.  I  found  out  that  it  was 
(General  Hurlbut. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  one  who  examined  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  wy 
that.  He  was  the  first  one  who  tried  to  Insinuate  that  I  had  come  id 
possession  of  that  paper  by  taking  it  away  from  the  office  without  the 
knowledge  of  anybody,  by  stealing  it 

Q.  You  had  not  taken" it  away  surreptitiously,  had  you? — A.  I  had 
not.    I  done  it  by  the  direction  of  the  returning-t>oard. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  feel  conscious  of  that  guilt? — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  forge  the  paper? — A.  Under  directions,  I  had 
altered  it. 

Q.  You  had  forged  it  ?— A.  I  didn't  consider 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  had  altered  it? — A.  I  had  changed  it;  ya» 
sir. 
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Q.  You  did  feel  guilty  about  that,  did  yout— A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certaia 
extent. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  of  that  before  the  committee  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  t^ll  of  that! — A.  No,  sir;  I  refused  to  answer  any 
qaestions. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  the  committee  that  you  did  alter  the  paper  ! — 
A.  Afterwards  I  did. 

Q.  After  what ! — A.  After  the  insinuation  had  been  given  that  I  had 
stolen  the  paper;  the  day  following. 

Q.  The  day  following  what! — A.  On  Monday  I  was  examined,  and 
retused  to  testify.  On  Tuesday  I  testified.  That  is  the  day  that  I  gave 
the  information. 

Q.  Th«  first  day  that  you  went  before  the  committee  you  did  not  tell 
them  what  your  connection  with  the  paper  was! — A.  No,  sir;  any  more 
than  that  part  of  it  where  he  asked  me  the  question. 

Q.  When  who  did! — A.  General  Hurlbut,  I  believe — if  I  hadn't  been 
paid  by  somebody  to  take  that  paper  ttom  the  office.  I  answered  that 
directly,  that  I  had  not. 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  that ;  on  the  first  or  second  day! — A.  On 
the  first,  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  so  to  protect  yourself  against  the  charge  of  having  taken  the 
paper  away  from  the  office  surreptitiously,  you  stated  the  next  day  that 
jOQ  had  altered  the  paper! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  acknowledged  the  whole 
facts.  He  was  desirous  of  tracing  the  paper ;  how  it  came  before  the 
committee.    After  that  I  was  willing  to  assist  him  in  doing  it. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  you  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Si)eHring,  and 
communicated  to  Mr.  Gilford,  and  after  you  had  seen  or  heard  it  com- 
mauicated  to  Governor  Palmer,  in  your  presence,  that  the  paper  was  in 
existence,  and  was  altered,  was  it! 

The  Witness.  When  I  gave  my  testimony  ! 

Senator  Howe.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Certainly  it  was  after. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  when  you  gave  that  paper  to  Mr.  Spearing,  expect 
him  to  use  it! — A.  1  did,  so  far  as  they  could  benefit  themselves  by  it. 

Q.  How  !— A.  By  trying  to  bring  out  through  other  sources  how  that 
came  to  be  changed. 

Q.  And  only  so  far  as  they  could  prove  it  by  other  sources! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  were  other  parties  knowing  to  it. 

Q-  And  was  that  the  reason  why  you  visited  Governor  Palmer! — A. 
1  had  no  reason  at  all  in  visiting  liim,  only  in  so  far  as  to  oblige  them. 

Q.  To  oblige  whom  ! — A.  Mr.  Spearing  wanted  to  consult  with  him. 

Q   Anybody  else! — A.  And  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  with  us. 

Q.  There  were  then  four  men  who  knew  of  the  circumstances  in  regard 
to  that  paper,  and  who  knew  of  your  alterations  in  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  more! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge;  nobody 
that  1  ever  communicated  it  to,  and  I  only  communicated  it  to  one  di- 
rectly, or  two.  Gififbrd  was  present  when  Spearing  was.  Spearing 
communicated  it  to  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Murphy  to  Governor  Palmer. 

Q.  Is  Spearing  a  man  of  wealth ! — A.  He  has  not  got  too  much,  I 
guess.    He  has  always  had  enough  to  live  on  very  comfortably  and 
entertain  his  friends  very  nicely. 
Senator  Howe.  That  is  all  at  present. 
The  Witness.  I  would  ask  indulgence  from  you,  if  you  please.    I 

wag  in  bed  yesterday  from  two  o'clock  until  ten  this  morning,  and  have 

bad  considerable  fever;  and  I  came  here  really  against  my  own  wish  in 
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the  matter,  on  account  of  my  health ;  and  if  you  could  defer  it  withoat 
inconveniencing  yourselves,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it. 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  to  see  whether  I  remember  cor- 
rectly what  yon  staled  sometime  ago.  Did  you  state  that  Mr.  Gilford 
said  to  you  if  you  would  go  with  him  to  Washington  City  that  yea  could 
get  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  that  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  be 
would  get  it  for  me. 

Q.  That  he  would  get  it  for  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  intimate  then  that  it  was  to  be  gotten  for  himself  t — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  for  himself.  I  suppose  he  expected  a  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever, from  his  talk. 

Q.  What  portion  did  he  expect? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  made  no 
arrangement;  refused  to  have  any — to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with 
him  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Giflford  expected  a  portion  of  that 
money  ? — A.  Any  man  would,  I  should  naturally  think,  who  would  make 
such  a  proposition.    That  is  only  my  idea  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Was  it  from  anything  he  said  t — A.  No,  sir ;  any  more  than  that, 
I  think  something  like  that:  we  could  all  be  comfortably  fixed. 

Q.  Who  did  that  ^'all"  refer  to? — A.  I  don't  know  how  far  he  intended 
it  to  extend. 

Q.  There  were  only  three  persons  T — A.  That  was  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  committee  then,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  to-morrow,  Febru- 
ary 3, 1877,  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  3, 1877. 

J.  F.  Littlepield  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  What  is  your  age  t — Answer.  I  am  twenty -six  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  Orleans! — A.  Ever  since  1868. 
That  is  at  times.  I  have  not  been  there  continuously.  That  is  the 
first  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  go  there  the  first  time  t 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  me  to  explain  why  I  happened  to  go 
there  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Answer  my  question  in  brief.  I  do  not  want  a 
long  explanation. 

A.  It  will  be  necessary,  perhaps,  for  me  to  take  three  or  four  miDutes 
to  explain  that.  I  was  in  Yale  College,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  there 
on  account  of  my  health ;  I  had  fever ;  and  was  at  home  four  or  five 
months.  An  uncle  of  mine.  Captain  Parker,  who  was  captain  of  ft 
steamer  running  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  invited  me  to  go 
to  New  Orleans  with  him.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
my  health.  I  concluded  to  go,  and  took  with  me  a  letter  of  reoom* 
mendation  from  General 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  Bo  not  go  into  that.  I  asked  y oa 
how  you  happened  to  go. 

The  Witness.  That  is  how  I  happened  to  go.    I  went  there. 

Q.  You  have  been  living  there  most  of  the  time  since  that  t— A.  YeSi 
sir. 

Q.  What  business  have  yon  been  engaged  in  t 
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The  Witness.  In  New  Orleans  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  was  in  that  steamship  line  for  two  seasons. 

Q.  What  steamship  line  t — A.  The  Alliance  line. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  purser. 

Q.  For  two  years,  you  say  T — A.  For  two  seasons.  I  went  North  eacn 
summer.    During  the  winter  months  that  was. 

Q.  W^hen  was  that ;  immediately  after  going  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  wiis  about  the  latter  part  of  December,  1868,  or  the  early  part  of 
1869. 

Q.  What  other  business  did  you  go  into  then  t — A.  I  went  from  there 
to  Galveston  with  Captain  Parker. 

Q.  What  business? — A.  Ice  business. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Galveston  ? — A.  I  went  there  in  the 
spring  with  him.  We  opened  business,  and  I  staid  there  until  summer, 
and  went  North ;  came  back  South  in  the  fall,  and  went  back  there 
again  with  him,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  1871,  I  think. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  North  t — A.  I  was  visiting  my  family. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  in  any  business  T — A.  No,  sir;  no  business. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  back  to  New  Orleans  in  1871 1 — 
A.  I  was  not  engaged  in  any  business. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  f — A.  1  staid  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Not  engaged  in  any  business  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  no  business  whatever  f — A.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  about  six  or  eight  months ;  six  months  certainly. 

Q.  Where  were  you  boarding  at  that  time,  with  your  uncle! — A.  A 
portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  W  here  were  you  boarding  most  of  the  time  f — ^A.  At  various  places. 

Q.  How  many  places  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  places  should  you  think  f — A.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  a  man  to  remember  six  years  ago  how  many  places  he  ate  his  meals. 

Q.  How  many  places  were  you  boarding  at  during  that  six  months  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  ! — A.  No ;  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  How  did  you  spend  your  time  T — A.  As  men  do  who  have  not  got 
anything  to  do. 

Q.  Loaiingt — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  considered  a  loafer,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  you  were  doing  t — A.  I  told  you  I  had  no  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  your  time  T — A.  I  never  kept  a  memoran- 
dum of  my  time. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  where  you  spent  pretty  much  of  your  time  dur- 
ing that  six  months? — A.  Most  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Spear  in  g's  stable; 
that  was  my  headquarters. 

Q.  Your  headquarters  you  made  at  Spearing's  livery -stable  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  his  stable  ? — A.  I  was  writing  for  him 
^  occasionally. 

Q.  Where  was  his  stable  I — A.  On  Gravier  street. 

Q.  After  the  end  of  the  six  months  what  did  you  do  t — ^A.  Through 

Colonel  Johnson,  a  gentleman  I  had  been  introduced  to,  he  got  me  on  a 

i^n  in  the  custom-house ;  had  me  placed  on  the  roll  in  the  custom- 

hoQ8e. 

Q.  Who  was  Colonel  Johnson! — A.   He   was  then  United  States 

ganger. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  him  ? — A.  I  knew  hiin  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  one's  influence  to  secure  this  place  ! — A.  Ei- 
cepting  his  own,  none. 

Q.  You  went  into  thecustomhouse  f — A.  1  never  did  any  work. 

Q.  You  never  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  on  the  roll  t — A.  I  was.    At  least  he  told  me  I  was. 
He  paid  me  my  money. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  anything  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long:  were  you  in  that  position  f — A.  Well,  for  four  or  five 
months  prior  to  the  eiection  of  1872. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  long  you  were  in  that  position  ? — A.  I  should  judge 
it  was  five  or  six  months  that  I  drew  the  pay — not  longer  than  that. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  during  that  &ve  or  six  months  ! — A.  1  was 
working  for  the  party. 

Q.  Doing  what  t— A.  Nothing,  as  they  all  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  doing  nothing.     Were  you  not  doing  any  thing 
at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  your  time  during  that  five  or  six  months  f— 
A.  Most  of  the  time  at  Spearing's. 

Q.  You  were  at  this  same  Spearing's  stable,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  same. 

Q.  Is  he  a  married  man  ! — A.  His  wife  ia  dead,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  did  his  wife  die  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Before  you  went  South  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Had  he  any  residence  where  he  had  a  family  during  the  time  yoa 
staid  at  his  stable! — A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  had  a  family  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  board  with  him  f — A.  I  took  my  meals  with  him,  I 
think ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  this  time  yon  were  in  the  custom -house? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  remember  as  it  was  during  that  time.  I  always  made  that  my 
borne — his  house  my  home. 

Q.  Now  during  this  time  that  you  were  drawing  pay  through  this 
Colonel  Johnson  you  were  staying  at  Spearing's  stables  t  What  were 
yon  doing  at  Spearing's  stable  all  that  time  t — ^A.  Nothing  in  particniar. 

Q.  You  were  not  doing  anything  there  at  the  stable  ? — ^A.  I  told  >oa 
before,  at  times  I  assisted  him  in  writing  up  his  books  and  making  oat 
bills. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  in  each  month  were  yon  occupied  making 
out  his  bills  and  writing  out  his  books  f — A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  ever 
did  over  six  hours  in  a  week  certainly  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  did  that  for  him  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  exactly. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  his  stable,  what  part  of  his  stable  did  you  stay 
in  I— A.  The  front  part. 

Q.  In  an  office  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  office;  or  in  the — oraroood 
the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  work  on  the  horses  any  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  demean  yourself  with  that  occupation-? — A.  Ilthatia 
your  interpretation  of  that. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  anything  for  what  you  did? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  boarded  at  his  house,  then? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  board  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  pay  him  board? — ^A.  Because  be  never  asked 
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me  for  any,  and  I  thonght  that  I  was  renderiug  him  as  much  service  9S 
he  was  me. 

Q.  How  mnch  pay  did  you  get  daring  those  five  or  six  months  that 
yoQ  were  engaged  in  loafiog  at  his  stable! 

The  Witness.  From  where  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  While  you  were  on  the  roll  of  the  enstom-honse 
and  doing  nothing. 

A.  I  think  it  was  $83  a  month,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  How  happened  that  employment  to  end  t — ^A.  It  ended  after  the 
election. 

Q.  Under  what  understanding  were  you  appointed  for  that  time  f — 
A.  The  auderstauding  that  I  should  work  for  the  party  and  do  all  I  could. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  understanding,  was  itf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  working  for  the  party  by  staying  in  Spearing's  sta- 
ble!— A.  Tes,  sir;  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  service  were  you  performing  at  that  time  for  the  party  t — 
A.  No  real  service. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  anything  at  all  that  yon  were  doing  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  that  you  busied  yourself  about  f^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  about  bar-rooms  and  places  of  amusement  where  peo- 
ple gathered  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  those  more  or  less. 

Q.  Were  you  keeping  that  up  most  of  the  time,  until  the  time  you 
were  turned  out  of  the  custom-house  or  were  removed  t 

The  Witness.  Keeping  it  up  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes.  Were  you  traveling  about  visiting  saloons 
and  bar-rooms  and  places  of  that  kind  t 

A.  I  never  was  removed.  The  understanding  was  that  I  should  hold 
the  position  up  to  the  election — up  to  the  time  of  election.  Allow  me 
to  explain  :  I  did  do  that 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Up  to  the  time  of  election  were  you  visiting  bar- 
rooms, saloons,  and  places  of  that  kind  t — A.  Whenever  I  felt  desirous. 

Q.  How  often  was  that! — A.  Whenever  the  notion  took  me. 

Q.  How  often  did  the  notion  take  you  ? — A.  Whenever  I  felt  in  the 
mood. 

Q.  Did  it  attack  you  daily  generally  f  How  much  of  the  time  were 
joa  traveling  about  New  Orleans  in  the  bar-rooms  and  saloons  during 
this  time  that  you  were  pretending  to  perform  services  for  the  party  t — 
A.  You  can  derive  that  information  from  the  bar-keepers. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  I  ask  you  because  the  bar-keepers  are  not  here. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  best  information  I  can  give.  It  was,  when- 
ever I  felt  desirous  of  so  doing  I  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  that  desire  a  good  part  of  the  time  t — ^A.  I  have 
DO  means  of  recalling  how  that  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  for  you  to  spend  your  time 
in  the  bar-rooms t — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  every  day ;  was  that  your  customary  business  t — 
A.  I  usually  took  a  drink  every  day,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  in  the 
bar-room. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  supposed  that  to  be  so.  I  ask  you 
how  much  of  your  time  during  that  six  months,  or  whatever  time  it  was, 
yon  were  loafing  about  in  the  bar-rooms  and  saloons  t — ^A.  There  was 
1)0  time;  I  never  loafed  about  a  bar-room  in  my  life. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  yon  spend  in  them  t — A.  Time  enough  to  take 
a  drink. 

Q.  And  that  was  allt — A.  And  that  was  all. 
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Q.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Spearing's  stable  t — A.  I  eannot 
tell  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  do  any  service  for  the  party  t — ^A.  I  did  not.np  to  that 
time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  duriog  that  timet — ^A.  In  different  places. 

Q.  How  many  different  places  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Q.  How  many  do  yon  think  t — A.  I  cannot  think  how  many. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  regular  lodging-place  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  idways 
did.    I  had  a  dozen  different  ones  while  1  was  in  the  city. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  that  six  months. — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  were  going  about  in  different  parts  of  the  city  t — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  but  one  place  at  a  time. 

Q.  During  the  whole  time  ? — A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  During  that  six  months,  or  about  that  time,  that  you  were  in  tiie 
custom  house! — A.  Only  one,  I  .hiuk. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  on  Bienville  street  at  thi^ 
time. 

Q.  It  was  not  at  Spearing's  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  slept  at  his  bons^-- 
I  did  a  few  weeks,  when  he  was  living  up  in  town. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  loafed  in  Bienville  street ;  whose  phee 
was  it  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  number. 

Q.  Who  kept  it?— A.  A  lady  kept  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  lady  f — ^A.  I  don't  remember  her  name  now. 

Q.  Did  she  keep  many  boarders  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  No ;  I  didnt 
board  there,  I  only  roomed  there. 

Q,  Did  she  keep  many  lodgers  ? — A.  I  never  inquired. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  she  kept  any  lodgers  or  notf — ^A.  Tes, 
sir ;  I  saw  people  there  frequently. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  their  names,  do  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  lie- 
member — no;  I  do  not  remember  the  names.  I  remember  of  meeting 
three  railroad  sleeping-car  conductors  and  one  lady. 

Q.  During  that  time  that  you  were  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  lodge  with  this  lady  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  hov 
long. 

Q.  What  other  places  did  you  lodge  at  during  that  six  months?— A.  1 
think  I  was  there  most  of  that  time,  to  the  best  of  my  reoollectioo. 

Q.  After  the  election  was  over,  what  did  you  then  tnm  your  band 
to  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  retnrning-board. 

Q.  In  the  election  of  1872?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation? — A.  Upon  Colonel  Johnson'is. 

Q.  The  same  gentleman  who  had  employed  you  to  do  nothing,  as  f oo 
say,  for  several  months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  claim  had  you  on  this  Colonel  Johnson  ? — A.  None  at  all 

Q.  What  claim  had  you  that  made  him  enter  into  this  arrangement?- 
A.  None  at  all,  except  the  friendship  he  took  in  me. 

Q.  When  did  this  friendship  begin  to  develop? — A.  About  intbe 
spring  of  that  year,  1872. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  before  then  ? — ^A.  Never.  I  met  him  at 
Spearing's  stable  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  On  business  there? — A.  He  kept  his  horses  there.  He  was  liviog 
across  the  river.    He  would  drive  over  there  and  leave  his  horses. 

Q.  You  were  clerk  of  the  returning-board  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  clerk  of  the  returniug-board  at  that  timel- 
A.  I  was  clerk  until  Mr.  Bobee  was  reinstated  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  board ;  I  was  secretary. 
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Q.  How  long  did  yoa  serve  as  olerk  t — A.  Up  to  that  time. 

Q.  How  loDg  do  yoa  think  t — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  How.  long  should  you  think  it  was  t— A«  Two  or  three  weekSj  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  appointed  secretary  of  the  board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  serve  as  secretary  f — A.  Up  to  the  time  the  board 
adjonmed,  and  that  was  abont  Christmas  day. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  yoa  serve  as  secretary  ? — ^A.  The  balance  of 
that  time. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  t — ^A.  I  oannot  tell  yon  any  more. 

Q.  How  many  do  yoa  think  Ir— A.  I  have  given  yon  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  was  it  t — ^A.  The  election  was  held  the  2d  day 
of  November,  I  believe,  and  I  served  three  or  four  weeks  as  clerk,  when 
I  was  appointed  secretary.  I  served  there  that  time  np  to  the  -5th  of 
December. 

Q.  About  how  many  weeks  was  it? — ^A.  You  can  calculate  as  well  as 
I  can  the  time. 

Q.  K  you  will  give  me  the  dates  I  can  calculate.  When  was  it  yon 
were  appointed  secretary! — A.  Two  or  three  weeks  or  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  board  had  met. 

Q.  When  did  the  board  meet? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time 
of  their  meeting.    They  had  met  before  I  was  appointed  on  the  board. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea  whatever  of  the  time  that  yoa  served  as 
secretary  of  the  returning-board  at  t^at  time,  and  if  so,  what  was  itt — 
A.  It  was  certainly  two  weeks. 

Q.  Two  weeks  as  secretary  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  thent — A.  I  was  then  appointed  hay-iu- 
epector  by  Governor  Kellogg. 

Q.  Did  Spearing  have  any  appointment t — A.  Not  at  that  time;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties;  where  did  your  duties  take  you  at  that 
timet— A.  On  the  levee. 

Q.  Did  it  occupy  your  timet — A.  No,  sir ;  because  it  always  had  been 
done  by  deputies — the  weighing— the  labor  part  of  it. 

Q.  Then  it  did  not  occupy  any  of  your  time  t — A.  O,  yes,  it  did. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  timet — A.  I  generally  went  to  the  office  in  the 
morning  about  ten  and  staid  there  until  one  or  two  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  hay-inspector  t — A.  I  was  hay-inspector  from 
the  early  part  of  1873  up  to  October,  I  think,  of  1875 ;  two  years  and  a 
batf ;  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  lengaged  in  any  other  business  during  that  timet — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  office  t — A.  On  Poydras  street. 

Q.  In  an  office  you  hired  yourself  t — A.  I  hired  myself,  yes,  sir;  for 
the  board. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  Prom  what  time  to  what  time  t — A.  From  the  early  part  of  1873 
wp  to  the  latter  part  of  1875 ;  I  think  it  was  October ;  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Senator  W  adlbioh  : 

Q.  What  did  you  go  into  then  t— A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  then.  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  oflfered  to  put  me  on  the  police-roll,  but  I  refused  to  ac- 
^Pt  the  appointment. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  idle  at  that  time  f — A.  I  remained  idle 
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up  to  the  time  I  went  on  the  board.    That  is  I  had  no  permanent  work 
at  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  on  the  board  t — A.  On  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  two  days  after  the  election. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  about  a  year  idle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  jnst  aboata  year. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  that  year ;  where  did  yon  spend  the  time  ? — 
A.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  Spearing's,  and  made  that  my  headquar- 
ters. 

Q.  At  his  stable  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  well,  I  always  went  around  to  see  my 
friends  n  I  had  friends  in  various  places  in  the  city  and  I  spent  a  porUon 
of  the  time  with  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  engaged  in  any  business  yoo  say  t — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  had 
no  business. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  income  whatever  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  most  of  your  time  t — A.  With  my  firieods. 

Q.  Doing  what  with  your  friends  !— A.  Visiting  them. 

Q.  When  you  visited  your  Mends  what  did  you  do ;  did  yoa  spend 
your  time  in  visiting  daring  this  year  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  portioa 
of  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  friends  that  you  visited  f — A.  Well,  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  f — ^A.  Anything  to  pass  away  the 
time.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  travel  about  the  city  considerable  t — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  al- 
ways was  a  great  walker. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  saloons  and  places  of  amusement  f — A.  When- 
ever I  felt  desirous  of  getting  anything  to  drink  or  seeing  a  play. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  play  f — A.  Anything  that  might  be  on  the  board. 

(cj.  Did  you  play  any  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  t — A.  I  never 
was  an  actor. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Did  you  take  any  part  at  any  games  of 
chance  or  anything  of  that  kind  t — A.  I  have  in  my  life. 

Q.  I  mean  during  this  last  year  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  play  any  t — ^A.  I  may  have  played  a  little,  bat  voy 
little. 

Q.  Who  were  the  friends  to  whom  you  paid  most  of  these  visits  dor- 
ing  this  year  that  you  were  doing  nothing  ? — A.  Mr.  Eaton,  at  the  aa- 
ditor's  office  $  Mr.  Woodman,  at  the  post-office ;  Judge  Sonthworth, 
United  States  commissioner,  at  the  customhouse,  and  Mr.  Speariog, 
were  about  the  parties  I  visited  mostly ;  Mr.  Spearing  most  of  the  time. 
I  always  went  there  in  the  morning,  and  was  there  always  in  the  afler- 
noon. 

Q.  At  his  stable  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  his  stable,  what  did  you  do  t — A.  Tried  to  make 
myself  pleasant  to  himself  and  all  those  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  there. 

Q.  Was  that  a  place  for  people  to  meett — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  company  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  t — A.  Talking. 

Q.  Talking  about  what  t— A*  Anything  that  they  saw  fit  to  talk 
about 

Q.  Where  did  you  lodge  during  this  year  t — ^A.  Up  in  the  sixth  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  With  whom  t — A.  I  kept  house  there. 

Q.  You  kept  house  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  t— A.  With  a  lady. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  lady  ! — ^A.  I  don't  sappose  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
state  who  it  was. 

Q.  I  have  a  curiosity  about  it;  please  tell  us. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  i^ 
necessary  for  me  to  relate. 

Q.  Who  was  the  lady  that  you  say  you  kept  house  with  t 

Senator  McDonald.  I  think,  Senator,  the  witness  need  not  answer 
that  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  There  is  great  deal  of  latitude  allowed  in  a  cross- 
examination. 

Senator  McDonald.  This  is  not  cross  examination. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  in  that  nature. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  think  he  is  required  to  answer. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  telling  who  this  lady  was  that  you  kept  house 
with  ? — ^A.  I  prefer  that  you  would — that  you  would  allow  me  a  little — 
use  a  little  discretion  toward  me,  or  some  indulgence.  I  have  answered 
every  question  you  have  asked  me  concerning  the  subject-matter. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  telling  who  the  lady  was  that  you  kept  house 
with  during  that  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  not  your  wife! — A.  No,  sir;  she  was  not. 

Q.  An  old  acquaintance  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  own  the  house  ^here  you  lived? — A.  She  did  not. 

Q.  Who  hired  the  house  while  you  kept  house  with  hert — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it! 

The  Witness.  At  what  time! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  During  the  year  that  you  say  you  kept  house  ! 

The  Witness.  That  is  last  year,  you  mean  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  O,  yes ;  the  year  you  were  keeping  house  with 
this  lady  who  was  not  your  wife. 

A.  It  was — the  latter  portion  of  it  I  paid — ^I  paid  for  about  the  last 
six  or  seven  or  eight — seven  months,  I  think — eight  dollars  a  month,  I 
think  it  was. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it! — A.  To  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hudson. 

Q.  Who  occupied  the  house  before  you  and  this  lady  ! — ^A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Did  you  sljBcp  there! — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  she  sleep  there  ! — A.  She  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay  for  the  house  if  you  had  no 
business  ! — A.  I  had  some  money  left  me  when  I  went  out  of  business. 

Q.  You  had  accumulated  some  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  should  you  say  you  had  when  you  got  out  of  business  t — 
A.  I  had  some  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  don't  remember  how  many. 

Q.  About  how  many  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  about  how  many. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  ! — A .  Some  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  had  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  I  had.  I  believe 
about  that.    I  had  considerable  jewelry  and  diamonds  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  had  considerable  jewelry  and  diamonds  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  those! — ^A.  I  bought  them. 

Q.  Did  you  wear  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  lady  wear  any  of  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  wore  one  ring. 

Q.  Are  your  relations  with  this  lady  kept  up  yet — are  they  ended  ! — 
A  No,  sir ;  they  are  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  her! — A.  When  I  left  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Did  yon  live  with  her  this  way  you  have  mentioned  up  to  the  time 
you  left  New  Orleans  !— A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Who  was  she  f— A.  I  prefer  not  to  state. 

Q.  Is  she  a  married  woman  ? — A.  8he  was  not. 

Q.  Had  she  ever  been  married  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  »he  f — A.  I  don't  know  just  how  old  she  was. 

Q.  Had  she  any  relations  or  friends  among  the  people  of  Kew  Or- 
leans f — A.  She  had  friends ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t — A.  All  of  her  neighbors. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  company  at  that  place  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gentlemen  ? — A.  I  have  had.  Yes,  sir  ^  my  friends,  and  hosbands 
of  ladies  that  called  there. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  for  this  woman's  husband  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  married  to  her  f — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  passed  for  her  husband  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recognized 
her  as  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  she  bear  your  name  t — A.  She  did. 

Q.  Was  it  supposed  that  you  were  married  to  her  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  them  to  suppose  that  you  were  married  to  ber 
when  you  were  not  t — A.  Because  1  always  intended  to  do  it,  and  I  al- 
ways recognized  her  everywhere  as  my  wife ;  I  never  failed  to  give  her 
proper  protection. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  children  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  this  woman  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  I  had  two. 

Q.  When  were  they  born ;  how  old  are  they  t — A.  One  is  dead  and  the 
other  is  living  now, 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  the  first  one  bom  t — ^A.  Bom  in  1872. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  this  lady  as  your  wife,  although  joa 
have  not  been  married  to  ber  t — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Where  is  the  child  now  that  is  living  t — A.  With  her  in  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  Who  supports  it  t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Had  you  supported  this  woman — this  family  of  yours — during  the 
time  you  were  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  do  it  f — ^A.  I  always  had  money. 

Q.  Did  she  know  any  of  your  political  friends ;  did  she  have  any 
friends  who  were  politicians  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  this  house  was  t 

The  Witness.  What  house  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Where  you  lived  with  this  woman. 

A.  Where  I  was  living  f    It  is  on  Jenner  street,  in  the  sixth  district 

Q.  How  many  places  did  you  live  in  with  this  woman  t — ^A.  A  good 
many. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  have  occupied  houses — in  five  different  houses; 
three  in  that  same  district. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  keep  house  in  that  way  t — ^A.  In  1872; 
in  August,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  with  her  then  ? — ^A.  At  this — ^in  this  same  dis- 
trict }  in  the  same  ward. 

Q.  What  street  and  number  t — A.  It  was  on  Chestnut  street;  there 
was  no  number  to  the  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  that  house  f — ^A.  I  lived  th^«  until  aboat 
July  the  next — in  1873. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  f — A.  From  August ;  about  Aogost. 

Q.  To  July  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  eleven  months t — ^A.  Yes,  sir:  in  that  time. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  t— A.  I  moved  then  on  to  Napoleon  aveniie. 
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Q.  What  number  t — ^A.  There  was  no  number  to  tbat  house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — A.  I  lived  tbere  about  a  year,  I 
think. 

Q.  Was  it  quite  a  year  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  how  lonfr. 

Q.  Did  you  not  leave  befqre  the  year  was  out  t — A.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you :  The  landlord  that  I  reuted  that  house  of  owned  another  one  right 
around  the  comer,  and  I  moved  from  that  house  into  that  one.  ]^ow 
what  time  it  was — ^I  lived  with  the  same  landlord. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  live  in  that  next  house  with  this  woman  t 
—A.  Up  to  the  spring  of  1876. 

Q.  Give  the  time.  Did  you  live  all  the  time  there  f — A.  I  lived  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  In  how  many  houses  t — A.  In  three. 

Q.  Up  to  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — A.  I  went  on  Saint  Oharles  street 

Q.  What  number  f — ^A.  I  forget  the  number.  I  cau't  remember  the 
Bumber. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  the  number  t — A.  Soy  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  that  place  f — ^A.  I  lived  there  about — well,  I 
caot  tell  how  long.    I  moved  fbom  there  down  a  few  houpes  below  there. 

Q.  What  numW  did  you  move  to  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  num- 
her ;  I  do  not  remember  the  number. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  there  t— A.  I  lived  there  until  I  moved 
back  again  into  my  old  neighborhood. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  to  when  you  moved  back  into  your  old  neigh- 
borhood f — A.  Where  1  am  living  now. 

Q.  What  number  is  thatt — A.  There  is  no  number  to  the  house  that 
I  know  of.  It  is  an  unsettled  portion.  It  is  the  old  JefiTerson  City,  and 
there  are  very  few  numbers  there. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  living  in  this  house  did  you  receive 
company  at  this  house  T — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  some! — ^A.  Very  little.  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr. 
Spearing  are  about  the  only  gentleman  Mends  that  I  ever  received  at 
the  house. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Spearing  ever  lodge  with  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  visit  this  house  ever  where  you  and  this  woman  lived  t — 
A  Nos  sir  'y  he  would  take  dinner  with  me  occasionally,  but  very  seldom. 

Q.  Then  he  knew  of  this  relation  between  you  and  this  woman  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  you  had  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  you  were  not  married  ? — A.  He  did  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  he  suppose  that  you  were  married  t — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that! — ^A.  I  cannot  be  certain  of  what  he  sup- 
poses. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  t 

The  Witness.  What  is  thatt 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  Spearing  had  lived  with  his  wife  t — A.  Since 
she  has  been  dead. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  I  tell  you  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  ago  t — A.  I  do  not  rememben  It  is  per- 
haps two  years.    I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  when  she  died  f — A.  I  remember  the  time; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  funeral  t — A.  No,  sir;  she  died  in  the  West. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  lived  in  New  Orleans  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Was  her  husband  with  her  when  she  died  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not  t — A.  I  don't  think  tiiat  he 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  bat  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  her  in  New  Orleans  t — A.  I  told  yoa  that  I 
boarded  with  her,  and  took  my  meals  there  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Was  she  there  then  ? — ^A.  She  was  there  then. 

Q.  When  did  she  go  away  from  New  Orleans  ? — A.  She  left  there  at 
various  times,  but  always  returned — usnally  left  in  the  summer. 

Q.  When  did  she  leave  the  last  timet — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  wheo, 
bnt  I  saw  her  the  day  she  left. 

Q.  About  when  was  itt — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  that.  She  did  not 
live  but  a  short  time  after  that. 

Q.  Has  Spearing  kept  house  since  then  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  o£ 

Q.  Does  he  board? — A.  I  believe  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  does  he  board  now  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Is  it  at  the  house  where  you  say  you  met  him  and  Oifford  that  be 
boards  and  lodges  t — A.  No,  sir ;  he  used  to  take  his  meals  there,  I 
know.    I  think  he  got  his  meals  there.    1  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.  Is  the  woman  with  whom  you  lived  a  colored  woman  or  white 
woman  t — ^A,  She  is  a  white  lady,  sir, 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Spearing  took  his  meals  at  the  house  where  he  and 
Giffbrd  met  you  t 

The  Witness,  flow  is  that  f 

Senator  WABLEian.  Then  Spearing  lodges  at  the  house  of  a  colored 
woman  where  you  say  you  met  him  and  Oifford  f 

The  Witness.  Does  he  lodge  there  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  does. 

Q.  Does  he  board  there!— A.  He  has  taken  his  meals  there,  I  think, 
from  the  fact  of  his  inviting  me  to  take  dinner  with  him  at  the  hoase. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  his  stable! — ^A.  It  is  the  .very  next  door. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  board  or  lodge  there  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Spearing  any  family  ! — A.  He  has  three  sons. 

Q.  ALre  they  there  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  one  of  them  is  in  Texas  and  one 
is  in  the  West  and  the  other  is  in  the  East. 

Q.  Have  they  been  living  with  him  since  you  have  been  in  New  Or- 
leans ! — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  they  always  lived  with  him  up  to  within  two 
or  three  years,  just  prior  to  their  mother's  death. 

Q.  Ton  say  you  went  on  to  this  returningboard  when  ;  when  was  it 
that  yon  were  appointed  clerk  to  the  returning-board  the  last  time!— 
A.  The  9th  of  December^of  November,  I  mean;  two  days  afttf  the 
election. 

Q.  By  whose  influence  were  you  appointed  ! — ^A.  Mr.  AbeU  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  like  to  serve. 

Q.  Where  did  he  find  you  to  ask  you  ! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
•'Cross''  beer-saloon. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  The  radical  headquarters  there. 

Q.  You  made  no  application  to  him,  did  you  ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  beliere 
not. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  !  Were  you  engaged  in  tny 
business  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  you  I  bad  not  been  doing 
anything  to  the  time  I  went  on  the  board. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  other  recommendation  except  his,  had  yon  ! — A.  Tee, 
sir :  I  could  have  gotten  it  very  easily. 

Q.  I  say  you  had  none ;  there  was  no  other  recommendation  !— A.  He 
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asked  me  to  serve,  and  I  supposed  of  course— I  knew  that  bis  invitation 
liad  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  their  action,  for  their  consideration. 
I  could  have  got  all  the  recommendations  that  a  man  needed. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Doubtless  enough  wi:h  such  a  record  as  you  had. 

The  Witness.  Your  insinuations  a^e  very  pleasant.  I  appreciate 
them  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  glad  of  it.  How  long  were  you  serving  as 
clerk  of  that  returning-board  the  last  time? — A.  The  twenty-fifth  day, 
Saturday  was  the  last  time  I  was  there,  on  the  23d  day  of  December. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  Governor  Wells  t — A.  The  first  time  I  saw 
him  was  when  the  board  first  met. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  all  the  time  that  this  board  was  doing  its 
work  t 

The  Witness.  Doing  what  work  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Doing  the  work  of  compiling  the  returns  5  per- 
forming their  official  duties. 

A.  They  had  their  regular  sessions  while  the  counsel  from  both  sides 
were  there.  He  was  there  most  of  the  time  during  some  portion  of  the 
day. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  made  this  suggestion  to  you  that  you  say  he  made 
as  to  altering  this  return  ? — A.  On  Sunday  night,  December  3. 

Q.  Had  he  made  any  suggestion  before  as  to  this  work  f — A.  He  never 
had. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  before  as  to  the  re- 
turns or  anything  connected  with  them  t — A.  Not  in  any  such  reference 
as  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  any  business  ? — A.  I  had  talked  about  the — general 
conversation ; ,  not  particularly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  dined  with  him.  When  was  that? — A.  I 
diued  with  the  board  that  same  evening. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  the  restaurant  called  the  "  Four  Seasons.'' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dine  with  him  atany  other  time? — A.  No,  sir  5  never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  him  at  his  house  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to'  do  with  him  in  any  way,  except  as 
clerk  of  the  returning-board,  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  know  about  you  ?  Did  he  know  anything,  except 
that  you  were  one  of  the  clerks? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  know  anything  about  Mr.  Spearing? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know^ 
of,  although  I  took  Mr.  Spearing — and  Mr.  Gifford  there,  I  believe — there' 
oue  day  and  introduced  him  to  Goveuor  Wells  :  and  Mr.  Spearing  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  met  Governor  Wells  in  Washington.  He  said  they 
took  dinner  with  the  President  together. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  degree  of  intimacy  between  you  and  Governor 
Wells  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  not  at  all. 

Q.  And  he  knew  nothing  about  your  history,  did  he  ?  He  knew  nothing 
about  who  your  friends  were,  or  what  you  had  done,  or  anything  about 
^'hat  business  yon  had  been  in  before  this  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Q.  Had  you  any  friend  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  ? — A.  Well, 
the  managers  of  the  party,  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  snppose  that  was  a  political  relation  and  not  a  friendly  one  ? — A. 
That  is  all ;  nothing  outside  of  that. 

Q.  About  this  Vernon  return ;  had  you  any  special  charge  of  that  ? — 
A.  Not  at  the  time  5  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  your  hands  any  more  than  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
other  clerks  ? — A.  Not  before  this  alteration  took  place. 
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Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  this  snggestioo  was  made  to  you 
by  Governor  Wells  f — A.  It  was  in  the  nighu 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  t — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  nine  or  tea 
o'clock. 

Q.  Where  was  the  room  that  you  were  in  when  it  was  made  f — A.  In 
the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Who  was  there  at  the  time! — A.  Eaton  was  there,  I  know. 

Q.  What  Baton!— A.  T.  W.  Eaton,  one  of  the  clerks;  Woodward, 
another  one  of  the  clerks ;  Davis,  another  one  of  the  clerks ;  Mc€k>rmi<^ 
might  have  been  there,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  He 
was  in  the  bnilding  somewhere ;  he  had  just  returned. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  what  was  said  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  tbey  did. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Wells  and  you,  and  the  other  clerks  that  you  have 
named,  come  from  the  dinner  to  this  room — after  the  dinner  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  went  together.  We  were  all  there  within  ten  minuter 
of  one  another. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  left  the  dinner  was  it  that  he  made  this  sug- 
gestion ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  just  how  long.  He  came  into  the 
office.  I  know  I  staid  with  Abell  while  he  paid  the  bill  for  the  dinner. 
I  staid  at  the  restaurant,  and  we  got  there  after  the  others  were  there. 
When  I  got  into  the  clerk's  office  I  saw — noticed  Governor  Wells  sitting 
at  a  desk  there  in  the  clerk's  office  engaged  in  figuring  and  esaminiDg 
something ;  and  staid  there,  I  should  judge,  half  an  hour  from  that 
time — how  long  he  had  been  there  before  I  do  not  know — that  he 
called  me. 

Q.  It  was  half  an  hour  after  you  got  there  from  the  dinner  that  he 
spoke  to  you  and  made  the  suggestion  to  you  to  alter  the  return,  was 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  it  was  that  long. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  duriog  that  time  t — A.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
desk,  as  I  say,  examining  this  return  and  figuring. 

Q.  What  time  on  Sunday  night  was  that  T — A.  When  we  returned 
from  the  dinner,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  I  should  judge.  I  kept  do 
memorandum  of  these  things  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  this  Vernon  Parish  return  before 
that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  made  this  suggestion  to  you  did  he  leave  this  place  where 
he  was,  or  did  he  call  you  to  him  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  called  me  to  him. 

Q.  How  did  he  commence  this  conversation  t  Give  the  exact  lan- 
guage.— A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact  language. 

Q.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  He  had  this  return  of  Vemoa 
folded  up  about  half,  and  he  put  his  finger  on  polls  2  and  9  on  the  ele& 
toral  vote,  and  says,  '*  Littlefield,  I  want  you  to  transpose  these  two  polls 
throughout  the  parish,"  (or  throughout  the  return,)  "and  I  want  it  done 
in  order  to  elect  Andrews,  Hunter,  and  Kelso,"  if  he  could — something 
about  Kelso. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  the  thing  began  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  have  any  preliminary  talk  with  you  t — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Had  he  been  figuring  on  this  return  during  the  time  he  sat  theref— 
A.  He  had  not  been  figuring  on  the  return,  but  on  paper,  with  theretarn 
in  front  of  him. 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  that  suggestion  f— A.  I  did  not  make 
any  reply  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  do;  was  there  anything  more  said f — A.  Yes, sir : 
he  told  me  to  write  down  the  names  of  those  parties,  so  that  there  woola 
be  no  mistake. 

Q.  Did  you  write  them  down  t — ^A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  write  ttiein ;  on  the  desk  where  he  sat ! — A.  Tes,  sir; 
and  00  a  slip  of  paper. 

Q.  Then  what  occurred  t — A.  Then  he  left  me  and  I  went  to  work  to 
carry  oat  his  instractions. 

Q.  He  left  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  went  in  his  office. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  papers  that  he  had  before  him  on  the 
desk! — A.  This  Vernon  Parish  was  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  paper  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  be  did 
or  Dot    He  was  fignring  on  some  paper. 

Q.  And  be  left  this  return  right  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  more  to  him  f — A.  No,  sir :  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  would  do  it  t — A.  I  dia  not  tell  him  anything 
about  it,  whether  I  would  or  would  not. 

Q.  Then  he  left  the  return  with  you  the  way  you  name,  without  your 
indicating  in  any  way  whatever  that  you  would  do  what  he  wanted  you 
to  dot — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  supposed  be  naturally  supposed  I  would  do  it, 
from  my  not  refusing  it. 

Q.  Where  were  the  other  returns  t 

The  Witness.  What  other  returns  t 

Senator  Wadleioh.  The  returns  from  the  other  parishes. 

A.  They  were  there  on  the  table  at  the  time. 

Q.  On  the  same  table  f — A.  No,  no.  This  was  at  a  small  desk.  The 
others  were  on  a  table  nearly  as  long  as  this  one  here.  We  had  a  num- 
ber—I think  four  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  reason  why  he  selected  you  from 
among  all  those  clerks  to  do  this  work  t — ^A.  I  do  not ;  only  I  saw  him 
call  Abell  to  him  before  he  called  me ;  and  Abell  I  had  not  known  two 
months  before  he  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  go  on  the  board,  as  Eaton 
and  my  particular  friends  were  all  going  to  be  there.  Eaton  was  a  par- 
ticalar  and  confidential  friend  of  mine  and  had  been  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Q.  Tliat  was  the  reason  for  what,  did  you  say  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  he 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  a  clerkship  on  the  board. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  this  proceeding  was  a  little  remarkable  t — 
A  I  thought  it  was  a  little  remarkable,  but  I  did  not  give  it  any  further 
consideration  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  ask  Qovemor  Wells  any  time  why  he  did  not  do  this 
bimself  instead  of  intrusting  it  to  a  stranger,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  somewhat  singular  proceeding  on 
his  part  to  call  a  stranger  to  commit  a  crime  which  he  might  easily  have 
done  himself! — ^A.  It  did  at  the  time,  but  it  did  not  alterward  when 
Abell  told  me  what  he  told  me  afterward. 

Q.  You  took  the  return  from  the  desk.  What  did  you  do  with  it  t — 
A  I  sat  right  at  that  desk  where  he  left  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f — A.  And  transposed  these  votes. 

Q.  That  same  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  complete  it. 

Q.  You  transposed  the  votes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  complete  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  get  along  with  the  work  that  night  f — A.  Well, 
through  the  electoral,  and  State,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  parochial,  [ 
tbiuk^  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  finished  this  work  that  night  t — A.  I 
did  not  finish  it  that  night. 

Q.  I  mean  when  you  got  through  with  your  work  that  night  f^ A.  It 
was  t\yelve  or  one  o'clock,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  go  then  f — A.  I  think  I  went  and  slept  with  Eaton 
that  night ;  went  to  his  hoose— he  or  McOormick,  I  do  not  remember 
which. 

Q.  Did  yoa  not. go  to  the  hoase  of  this  lady  with  whom  yoa  lived  f— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  of  that  t — A.  I  am  not  certain.  I  slept  with  Eaton 
or  McCormick  a  good  portion  of  the  time  while  we  had  to  do  this  work, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  work  nights. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  return  that  night  t — A.  I  pat  it  onder 
those  papers.  The  same  desk,  the  blotting-paper— large  sheets  of  blot- 
ting-paper were  lying  there. 

Q.  Yoa  left  it  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yoa  get  it  again  t — ^A.  Monday  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  about  it,  before  yon  went  there  again  Mid 
found  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  Eaton  and  Davis.  '  Eaton  volunteered  to  assist  me  that 
night  in  the  work.  1  did  not  call  on  him,  but  I  did  ask  him  on  Monday 
morning.  He  was  soberer  then  than  he  was  the  night  before  and  so 
was  I,  and  he  did  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  Were  you  intoxicated  that  night,  do  you  mean  t — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  seldom  get  intoxicated. 

Q.  Were  you  flustered  f— A.  I  had  drunk  a  great  deal,  as  we  all  had. 

Q.  You  say  you  found  it  there  the  next  Monday  morning! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  t — ^A.  I  called — after  Eaton  refused  to  assist 
me,  I  called  on  Woodward  and  asked  him  to  do  it  for  me — ^to  help  mt, 

Q.  Did  he  do  it?— A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  do? — A.  He  erased  a  considerable  many  numbers.  I 
left  him  for  about  an  hour,  and  went  out  of  the'ofOice,  and  went  down  to 
the  custom-house,  and  walked  around  to  several  places. 

Q.  Qn  business! — A.  No,  sir;  my  object  in  going  was  to  take  tvo 
or  three  drinks. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  ! — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  After  that  refreshment,  did  you  return  again  to  the  work!— A  1 
returned  back,  and  found  that  he  had — ^found  him  at  work ;  and  be  I^ 
linquished  it  when  I  got  there,  and  I  proceeded  with  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  finish  the  work  Monday! — A.  That  day. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoo.  It  was  before 
dark. 

Q.  Did  you  call  anybody  else  in  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  had  finished  it,  what  did  you  do  with  the  return  !— A  I 
put  it  among  the  others. 

Q.  Where  were  the  others! — A.  On  the  table,  at  the  time.  I  nsually 
kept  them  on  one  table  when  they  were  in  the  office. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  next  called  to  it! — A.  When  they 
brought  it  in  to  be  compiled. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  in  ! — ^A.  Mr.  Eenner,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  it  at  that  time  ! — A.  Not  a  word ;  only  the 
word  written  on  it,  **compiled.'' 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  written  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  brought  in.  Where  was  it  brought  from !— A. 
From  the  office  of  the  board,  who  had  passed  upon  it.  Their  room  was 
adjoining  ours.    It  was  brought  in  to  the  clerks. 

Q.  Did  it  come  to  your  custody! — A.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  it  did* 

Q.  Into  whose  custody  did  it  come! — A.  Well,  whichever  one  of  tbe 
clerks  they  happened  to  give  it  to.  • 
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Q.  What  do  you  say  t — A.  I  don't  know  whose  hands  they  gave  it 
into.  They  gave  the  returns  sometimes  into  one  clerk's  hands  after  they 
had  completed  it  and  sometimes  into  another. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  it  was  brought  back  marked  ^^  compiled?" — A. 
Od  Tuesday. 

Q.  The  Tuesday  following t — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Tuesday  following  Mon- 
day. 

Q.  When  was  your  attention  next  called  to  it  after  that! — ^A.  It  was 
called  to  it  by  Governor  Wells  asking  me. or  telling  me  to  destroy  or 
make  way  with  it. 

Q.  When  was  that;  how  long  after  Tuesday? — ^A.  That  was — ^I  can- 
Dot  remember  when ;  four  or  five  days,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  had  that  conversation  with  you  ? — A.  I 
think  I  was  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  there? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  there 
were ;  yes,  sir.    I  don't  think  I  was  there  alone. 

Q.  There  were  several  clerks  there  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many. 

Q.  Where  did  the  conversation  take  place ;  in  what  part  of  the  room  ? — 
A.  I  never  kept  any  memorandum,  as  I  told  yon,  of  those  circumstances. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  where  you  were  when  he  told  you  to  destroy  that? — 
A.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  than  that — any  more  than  I  was  in  the 
room,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  what  you  were  doing? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  what  part  of  the  room  you  were  in  ? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  you  were  at  any  desk  or  not  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  celtain  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was  at  any  desk.  I 
think  I  was  standing  up  during  some  portion  of  the  time  we  didn'c 
have  any  work  to  do — or  waiting. 

Q.  When  he  gave  you  that  direction  did  he  take  you  aside  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  you? — A.  Bight  in  the  room  there;  not  out  of 
the  room,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  room  ? — A.  Well,  a  room  a  great  deal  larger  than 
this. 

Q.  Now  tell  everything  that  was  said  between  you  and  him  at  that 
time.— A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  What  was  all  ?  Just  give  what  he  said  in  his  words — A.  I  tell 
yoQ  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  words. 

Q.  Give  the  words  as  near  as  you  can. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  give  you — ^give  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

Q.  Give  the  language  that  he  used  as  near  as  yon  can,  and  the  lan- 
guage that  you  used.  Give  all  the  conversation  that  occurred. — ^A.  I 
told  you  be  informed  me 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Just  state  what  he  said  as  near  as  you  can. — ^A.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  do  so,  but  you  don't  seem  to  be  desirous  of  allowing 
me. 

Q*  State  it  as  he  said  it. — A.  I  cannot  state  it ;  I  can't  swear  to  the 
words  exactly  that  he  used. 

0*  State  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  am  going  to  do  that  if  you  will 
allow  me ;  I  started  to  do  it  once  or  twice.  As  1  have  already  informed 
you  before,  he  ordered  me  to  destroy  or  make  way  with  that  return 

Q*  Give  the  language  that  he  used,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  That  is 
as  near  as  I  can  give  it 
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Q.  Was  there  anythingrelse  said  except  "destroy^  or  ^makewty  vitb 
that  retnrn  t" — ^A.  He  might.  I  think  that  he  said  somethiDg  aboat  b^ 
ing  questioned  abont  Vernon  Parish. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that  f  Give  everything  that  be  nid  is 
that  time,  as  he  said  it — A.  I  don't  recollect.  He  said  it  at  oome  tiiM. 
but  whether  it  was  at  that  time  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  at  that  time  than  '^  destroy^  or  ^mak? 
way  with  that  return  f " — ^A.  I  could  not  »tate  positively  whether  he  Ju: 
or  not 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  did  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  tell  you  be  made  tibf 
statement  to  me  at  that  time,  or  later. 

Q.  Is  that  the  language  that  he  used  at  that  time  as  near  as  joo  <sd 
give  itf — A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply  f — ^A.  I  didn't 

Q.  What  did  he  do;  did  he  go  away  t — A.  I  didn't  notice  irbere bf 
went;  he  didn't  stay  with  me. 

Q.  Where  was  the  return  f — A.  With  the  other  papere. 

Q.  Had  you  charge  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  was  itf — ^A.  Judge  Davis  had  charge  of  te 
papers. 

Q.  Between  the  time  when  he  made  the  first  saggestion  to  yoaabot 
altering  the  return  and  the  lime  when  you  say  he  came  in  and  toMM 
to  '^  destroy  "  or  ^^  make  way  with  that  return,"  had  you  had  any  ooDva» 
tion  with  him  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — ^A.  When  he  told  me  that  he— I  think  itTas<« 
Sunday ;  some  day  immediately  after  that;  he  asked  me  aboat tiiea» 
missioners'  returns ;  that  he  wantetl  me  to  get  them  for  him. 

Q.  Wbat  commissioners'  returns  f — A.  The  statement  of  votes. 

Q.  From  what  parish,  if  you  know  f — A.  FrAi  the  parish  of  Terwi: 
of  these  two  polls;  he  asked  me  to  bring  them  to  him.  He  did&'t ^r 
anything  more  then.  I  think  it  was  the  next  day,  but  being  in  lu«ir 
vate  office  he  called  me  and  asked  me  to  get  those  statements  of  vcie^ 
I  got  them. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  his  private  office  at  that  time  fort— A.  R 
called  me  there,  I  say. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  get  the  statement  of  votes  flrom  those  two  piriA? 
and  bring  them  in  ? — A.  From  those  two  polls  in  that  same  paiuh. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply! — ^A.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  him  betweeo  the  ti» 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  to  you  to  alter  the  return  and  tbe  tiv 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  to  *^  destroy"  it,  except  this  which  f* 
have  just  testified  to? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatt — A.  I  brought  the  returns  to  him  later. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  that  time  f — A.  He  told  me  he  was  goinictottkr 
them  away  with  him.    He  was  about  to  put  them  in  his  pocket 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1  Just  state  what  he  said,  as  near  as  joaean' 
A.  I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  it  was  very  indiscreet  in  ham^tbcc 
about  his  person,  as  something  might  happen  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  said,  and  by  whom  f — A.  I  «ihk«  w 
you  who  made  the  first  remark,  or  what  were  the  exact  words  used.  ^ 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  was  done  and  said  at  that  timet— A  I  am  v- 
ing  you  as  near  as  I  can.  I  gave  him  the  papers.  He  asked  m^^ 
them,  and  I  brought  them  in  to  him  and  gave  them  to  bim.  EtU^f^ 
them  in  his  hand  and  was  about  to  put  them  in  his  pocket  when  I  oi*«f 
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this  remark  to  bini.    He  told  me  that  he  thought  that  was  a  very  wise 
ea^gestioD.    He  says,  "We  had  better  destroy  them.'^ 

Q.  He  said  so  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  He  either  threw  them  into  the  fire  or 
gave  them  to  me  and  told  me  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  I  forget  which. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  bamed  them  up  or  whether  you 
didt — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anything  else  to  do  with  him  except  at  that  timet 

The  Witness.  Between  thattime  and  the  time  of  destroying  the  papers  t 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Not  that  I  remember  of  particolarly. 

Q.  Nothing  more  was  said  or  done  between  you  and  him  except  what 
yon  have  now  testified  to  between  the  time  when  he  suggested  to  yon 
to  alter  them  and  the  time  he  told  you  to  destroy  them  ? — A.  There 
might  have  been.    I  saw  him  another  day. 

Q.  What  did  he  talk  to  yon  about  t — ^A.  Concerning  the  action  of 
the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  now 
particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  between  you! — A.  It  was 
always  concerning  the  canvass  and  the  election. 

Q.  He  made  this  suggestion,  you  say,  to  destroy  them.  When  was  it 
next  called  to  your  attention  t 

The  Witness.  What! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  This  subject. 

The  Witness.  After  he  made  the  suggestion  for  me  to  destroy  the 
statement — the  consolidated  statement! 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes. 

A.  When  I  took  it  to  destroy  it ! 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at^that  timet 

The  Witness.  When  I  took  the  paper  into  the  office  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir  *y  I  didn't  see  him  but  that  minute. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  afterward  about  it  t — A. 
Only  he  asked  me  once  if  I  made  way  with  that  paper. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  !— A.  I  told  him  I  had. 

Q.  Had  you  made  way  with  it !— A.  I  had  made  way  with  it.  That 
is,  I  had  taken  it  away  from  the  office. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  destroyed  it  f — A.  No ;  but  I  intended  to  destroy 
it  at  the  time.    I  remember  his  exact  words  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  were  they  t — A.  If  I  had  made  way  with  the  paper. 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  f— A.  Yes.    I  told  him  that  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  meant  to  ask  you  if  you  had  destroyed 
them  t — A.  I  understood  just  what  he  asked  me. 

Q.  What  was  that  f — ^A.  If  I  had  made  way  with  the  papers. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  that  t— A.  That  it  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  board. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  him  to  inquire  whether  you  had  destroyed 
it,  did  you  ! — A.  I  didn't  put  any  correct — I  didn't  make  any — satisfy 
njyself  as  to  the  intention  he  meant  to  convey.  I  knew  what  he  had 
originally  ordered  me  to  do,  and  I  bad  taken  the  paper  to  destroy  it  in 
compliance  with  those  orders. 

Q.  You  had  destroyed  the  paper  had  you ;  that  is,  you  took  it  away  f 
•^A  I  took  it  to  destroy  it. 
Q.  Did  you  leave  any  other  in  the  place  of  it  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at 

wat  time. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Governor  Wells  after  that  time  about 
the  subject  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  after  he  had  been  before  the  con- 
gressional committee. 

Q.  I  meaa  before  you  came  up  here  ? 

The  Witness.  Before  I  came  up  here!    Where!    To  Washington! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Certainly.    I  had  not  seen  him  since. 

Q.  What  was  said  at  that  time  ! — A.  It  was  after  he  had  been  before 
the  committee,  and  he  said  that  he  was  a  little  worried  about  that  Yer- 
nou  matter,  and  they  had  questioned  him  how  the  republican  vote  came 
to  be  raised  178  and  the  democratic  vote  decreased ;  and  be  said  be 
would  have  to  fix  that;  and  he  called  Davis  at  the  same  time,  and  told 
us — asked  us  if  we  could  not  make  a  copy  of  this  retnrn,  and  be  made 
that  'y  if  we  could  select  any  number  of  {>olls  that  would  make  an  ag^ 
gate  as  near  as  possible,  or  178  votes  as  near  as  possible,  to  let  bim 
know,  and  he  would  have  them  rejected.  Davis  asked  him  if  he  wouki 
furnish  the  evidence  upon  which  they  should  be  rejected,  and  he  said 
he  would  himself. 

Q.  What  date  was  that !— A.  That  was  the  13th  or  14th  of  December, 
I  should  judge. 

Q.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place  !t~A.  In  the  clerk's  oflto. 

Q-  What  did  you  do  then  ! — A.  Davis  wanted  me  to  meet  bim  that 
night  or.  the  night  after,  and  make  up  the  statement.  The  day  we  made 
it  he  insisted  upon  me  taking  dinner  with  him,  which  1  did ;  and  from 
there  we  went  to  the  olBBce  by  ourselves  and  made  up  this — or  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  original — return  from  Vernon  Parish,  by  having  the 
statement  of  votes  from  all  the  polls,  excepting  these  two,  and  banng 
the  original  compilation  made  from  the  returns  as  they  were  opened  or 
received  by  the  board  before  any  change  had  been  made. 

Q.  You  and  Davis  forged  this  retnrn  !  That  is,  yon  made  up  a  fiibe 
return  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  made  up  a  false  return. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  name  of  the  supervisor! — ^A.  There  was  no  name 
signed  to  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  that  shown  to  Wells ! — A.  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  didot 
show  it  to  him  ;  Davis  might  have. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  inquiries  of  you  about  it ! — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  aftfr 
we  had  it  made.  He  askcKi  us  if  we  had  found  those  three  polls,  fie 
had  more  conversation  with  Davis  about  those  three  polls  than  be  had 
with  me. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  he  have  with  yon,  and  where  was  the  cod- 
versation  at ! — A.  It  was  concerning  this. 

Q.  Where  was  it! 

The  Witness.  Always — about  these  three  polls,  you  mean  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes  ]  after  you  had  forged  the  return. 

A.  Always  in  the  clerk's  office.  I  don't  think  anywhere  else;  I  dont 
remember  any  other  place. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  that  conversation  took  place!— A 
One  or  two  of  the  clerks  certainly ;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  In  the  same  room  ! — A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  that  time! — A.  Well,  as  I  told  yon,  be 
directed  most  of  his  conversation  to  Davis  concerning  the  r^jectiooof 
these  three  polls. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  !— A  He 
asked  us  first  to  find  three  polls  that  would  make  this  number  of  votes 
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as  near  as  we  could.  We  selected  polls  one,  seven,  and  ten.  lie  then 
wanted  to  know  after  we  had  selected  thera — the  next  day,  1  think  it 
was,  or  a  day  or  two  after — 1  know  Davis  got  uneasy,  because  he  had 
not  introduced  the  testimony  yet;  and  he  asked  us  if  we  had  got  the 
polls  selected.  I  think  Davis  answered  that  we  had,  and  told  him  what 
polls,  and  he  says,  *'  Well,  I  will  have  the  evidence  for  you  in  a  day  or 
two."  That  was  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  I  know.  On  Tuesday,  the 
18th  day  of  December,  I  think,  Davis  called  me  and  winked,  and  says, 
when  we  got  over  there,  "  1  have  got  these  affidavits,"  and  asked  me  to 
read  them,  and  was  laughing  very  much  to  himself. 

Q.  He  had  got  the  affidavits!  You  were  not  present  when  he  got 
the  affidavits  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  was  not.    1  asked  him  where  he  got  them. 

Q.  You  need  not  state  what  conversation  occurred  b,etween  you  and 
Davis.  I  ask  you  for  the  conversation  between  yonrself  and  Wells, 
alter  the  forging  of  the  new  return. — A.  I  have  stated  it  in  substance. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  stated  it.  If  you  have,  state  it 
again. — A.  I  would  like  to  have  it  read. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  State  it  again. 

Witness.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  through  all  the  repetition  ? 
You  are  examining  me  at  great  length  and  annoying  me  all  the  time, 
SDd  when  you  have  the  notes  here  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  courtesy 
shown  me ;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Let  me  ask  you  to  please  state  again,  for  my 
information,  the  conversation  that  occurred  between  you  and  Wells, 
after  you  bad  forged  the  new  return. 

The  Witness.  What  particular  information  do  you  want  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  conversation  that  occurred  between  you  and 
Wells  about  it,  after  you  had  forged  the  new  return.  Go  on  and  state 
the  conversation. — A.  De  came  and  asked  if  we  had  selected  those  polls, 
and  directed  the  conversation  to  Davis  in  my  presence.  Davis  answered, 
"Wehave.^  Davis  asked  him  then  when  he  was  going  to  have  the 
testimony  ready.  He  said  he  would  have  it  in  a  day  or  two.  He  took 
the  nonibers  of  the  polls  and  the  vote  in  them  and  went  ofP. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  at  that  time! — A.  1  do  not  know 
that  that  was  all ;  that  was  the  substance  of  it.    I  saw  him  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  afterward  about  it! 

The  Witness.  Atter  what  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  After  that  conversation  was  there  any  other  con- 
versation with  him  about  this  matter! — A.  There  might  have  been,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  recollect  now  any  particular  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  put  that  forged  return  among  the  other  returns  your- 
H«*lf ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Davis  did. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Davis! — A.  He  was  the  chief  clerk  of  the  board. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  had  not  known 
him  long.  1  desire  to  state  here,  now  that  you  have  questioned  me 
particularly  concerning  my  acquaintance  with  Governor  Wells  and  the 
other  members — I  do  not  mean  the  other  members  of  the  board,  but 
Governor  Wells — I  want  to  state  that  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,,Mr. 
Eaton,  nor  Mr.  Woodward,  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Gov- 
ernor Wells  before  they  went  on  that  board,  and  it  was  through  my 
influence  that  Mr.  Woodward  was  appointed  clerk  of  that  board,,  or 
through  my  instrumentality. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  all  this  business  was  done  by 
Governor  Wells  in  the  midst  of  men  who  were  all  strangers  to  him  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  he  chose  to  confide  this  business  to  a  man  of  whose  an- 
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tecedents  he  knew  little  or  nothing  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  his  iilen 
was  in  that  at  all. 

Q.  When  was  this  matter  next  called  to  your  attention,  after  this  last 
talk  with  Wells  f — A.  Well,  it  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time— a  good  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  anybody  in  New  Orleans  abont 
it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  testified  yesterday 

Q.  [Interposing.]  With  whom  besides  Spearing  and  Giflfordt— A. 
Nobody. 

Q.  With  no  one? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  refresh  your  memory  and  tell  us  whether,  on 
reflection,  you  did  not  talk  with  somebody  else  abont  it  ? — A.  I  talkwi 
with  Eaton  about  it. 

Q.  This  clerk  ?— A.  A  fellow-clerk. 

Q.  Nobody  else  f — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  reflection  upon  the  subject,  and  then  tell  u« 
whether  you  did  not  talk  with  somebody  else  abont  it. — ^A.  1  beliere 
I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  one  f — A.  Mr.  Collins,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Collins  1 — A.  I  think  I  did ;  or  Spearing  had  told  his. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Mr.  Collins? — A.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  belongs  in 
the  West  somewhere.    I  have  known  him  for  some  years. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  his  honse  is. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  where  he  lived  f — A.  In  the  West.  He  livd 
in  Louisiana  awhile. 

Q.  "  The  West  '^  is  a  pretty  wide  term  ;  what  part  of  the  West  did  b^  \ 
live  in  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  where  he  lived  f — A.  I  know  he  lived  in  Looi*- 
iana  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live  in  Louisiana? — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoo. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  f — A.  He  is  a  very  extensive  land-owner  in 
the  West  and  Texas,  and  has  some  plantations  in  Louisiana,  I  tbiok.  I 
know  be  has  got  one  orange-grove  up  the  river. 

Q.  Who  else  besides  Collins  did  you  talk  with,  if  anybody!— A.  1 
don't  think  I  talked  with  anybody  else  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Please  reflect  again ;  yon  have  been  successful,  afl^r  a  time,  in 
thinking  of  some  other  parties  besides  those  yon  first  named.  Pleiir 
tell  us,  on  further  reflection,  whether  you  did  not  talk  with  somebodr 
else. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  positive! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  quite  positive. 

Q.  Where  did  this  talk  with  Collins  take  place! — ^A.  I  don't  remm    | 
ber  where  it  was,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether — he  talked  with  roc 
about  it  I  know^-whether  I  told  him  or  Spearing  told  him  I  do  not 
know.    He  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  Spearing's. 

Q.  I  asked  you  where  yon  talked  with  him. — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoa 
I  have  been  trying  to  tell  everybody  with  whom  I  have  had  any  courer 
sation  in  the  matter. 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  had  the  talk  with  Collins? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  when. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  came  North? — A.  Well,  it  was  four  orfitf 
days;  certainly  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  you  were  when  you  had  the  talk  with  biof-- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  something  about  the  circumstances!— A.  I 
think  it  was  in  Spearing's  stable.  1  was  at  his  rooms.  We  nsed  tofro 
up  there  and  play  cards  with  him. 
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Q,  Play  cards  with  whom? — A.  Play  cards  with  Mr.  Collins.  Mr. 
Gifford,  Mr.  Spearing,  and  myself  used  to  play  cards  there  together 
most  every  evening.  They  always  wanted  me  to  come  there  and  make 
up  four. 

Q.  Who  was  there  at  the  time  yoa  had  the  talk  with  Collins  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  where  I  had  the  talk  with  him  nor  who  was  present. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — A.  It  was  concerning  this  matter  directly,  but  I 
don't  remember  in  what  partioalar  respect. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  this  man  Collins  ?-^A.  Aboat  sixty-five  years 
of  age. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  he  was  a  speculator  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  he  was 
a  speculator. 

Q.  Is  he  a  speculator? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  he  thinks 
too  much  of  his  money  to  speculate  any. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  there  at  the  time?  You  say  he  was  in 
Spearing's  stable? — A.  I  understood  he  was  selling  his  orange-crop 
there  and  trying  to  dispose  of  his  property. 

Q.  To  whom  ?— A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  In  Spearing's  stable? — A.  He  was  not  trying  to  dispose  of  it  in 
there  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  business  had  he  there  ? — A.  Not  any  more  than  as  a  friend  of 
Spearing's.    They  had  all  lived  in  the  West  together,  and  their  families 
bad  been  intimate  there.     [  met  him  at  Mr.  Spearing's  house  years  ago    . 
frequently  with  his  daughters. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  Collins  in  the  room  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  ? — A.  I  tell  you  we  went  there 
aloiost  every  evening. 

Q.  Went  where? — A.  When  I  was  not  at  work,  at  his  rooms  to  play 
cards. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  Eight  across  from  Spearing's  stable. 

Q.  Was  that  the  place  that  you  spoke  of  as  having  met  Giftbrd  ? — A. 
^0,  sir ;  he  was  rooming  there;  I  believe  at  the  same  place  with  Gififord 
at  one  time ;  but  I  believe  he  moved  across  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  him  about  it  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  nothing  that  you  told  him? — A.  No  more  than 
the  facts  in  the  case;  that  is  all,  as  I  have  related. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  as  to  what  you  would  do,  or 
as  to  what  you  thought  of  doing,  or  as  to  what  he  advised  you  to  do  ? — 
A.  He  advised  me;  he  thought  that  I  ought  to  assist  Spearing  in  mak- 
ing a  case  with  my  evidence,  or  allowing  these  facts  that  I  had  shown 
him  or  told  him  to  become  known. 

Q.  He  thought  you  ought  to  assist  Mr.  Spearing  in  what  way  ? — A. 
In  bringing  to  light  these  facts. 

Q.  How  would  that  assist  Mr.  Spearing? — A.  His  anxiety  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  Nicholls  government. 

Q.  The  democratic  State  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  a  very  great  interest  in  that  government? — A.  He  always 
expressed  so  to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  his  views  in  that  respect  ? — A.  O,  it  was 
months. 

Q.  Months  before  the  election  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  hard  to  get  in  the  Nicholls  government  ? — A.  As  far 
aa  a  man  could  with  his  conversation,  and  with  parties  whom  he  had 
associated  with  before.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  That  is,  he  was  very  active  as  a  politician  in  the  election! — A.  Ko 
sir;  he  was  not  an  active  politician.    He  was  in  the  primary  election. 

Q.  He  was  active  in  the  way  of  talking  and  doing  all  he  could  in  bring 
infr  about  the  election  of  Nicholls  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  advised  by  this  Collins  to  assist  him  ! — A.  Yes,  ar 

Q.  That  was  before  the  election  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  assistance  was  to  be  your  helping  him  to  do  what  ? 

The  Witness,  Helping  who  to  do  what  f  < 

Senator  Wadletgh.  To  assist  Spearing  in  doing  what  f 

A.  By  allowing  him  to  use  these  facts  that  I  had  in  my  posae8si<»L 
I  told  Spearing  at  the  time;  I  told  him  in  confidence,  and  1  didn't  want 
to  be  known  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  And  yon  were  to  assist  him  !  You  speak  of  assisting  Spearing; 
what  interest  had  Spearing  in  the  matter  ? 

The  Witness.  What  interest  had  he  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  had  he  any  interest? 

A.  No  more  than  he  was  talking  about  the  former  government  that 
had  been  there  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  the  people, 
and  he  had  a  business  interest  thei*e,  and  he  thought  that  could  be  pt^y 
tected  by  that  government  and  not  by  the  other. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  being  impoverished  by  the  state  of  bii«iDe» 
there! — A.  He  did.  He  said  that  all  the  republicans  that  patroniz^i 
him  had  never  paid  him  a  cent,  and  he  thought  that  if  Nicholls  v&i 
elected  there  would  be  a  good  government  there,  and  things  wottW  be 
prosperous,  and  there  would  be  a  good  business. 

Q.  Had  he  lost  his  i)roperty  on  aicount  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  troubles  there  f — A.  He  had — and  his  association  with  the  repabli* 
can  party. 

Q.  He  had  become  i)oor,  iad  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  had  always 
kept  himself  up  in  business.    He  had  suffered  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  had  lost  his  property,  or  moJt  d 
what  property  he  had! — A.  No;  I  didn't  understand  that  he  hadlosi 
his  property  ;  but  he  had  suffered  very  materially. 

Q.  He  had  suffered  pecuniarily  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  to  assist  him  in  getting  him  on  a  sound  baasf— A- 
No,  sir  ;  1  was  to  do  it  through  feeling  for  him — ^yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Were  you  anxious  to  do  ic  1 — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  very  intimate  with  this  uncle  of  yours,  Mr.  Spearingf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spent  most  of  your  time  in  his  stable? — A.  I  always  made  it 
my  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  you  sympathize  with  him  in  his  political  ideas  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  He  never  Lad  any  influence  over  you  in  that  respect  f — A.  No,8ir; 
he  always  had  tried  more  or  less  to  influence  me  in  that  respect. 

Q.  When  you  first  took  that  return  away  what  did  you  do  with  itf- 
A.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  to  my  house. 

Q.  To  your  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  house  ihat  1  was  living  in. 

Q.  Where  this  lady  lived  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  f — A.  I  forgot  that  I  bid 
it  in  my  pocket  until  it  dropped  out. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  it  in  your  pocket? — ^A.  It  was  either  that 
morning  or  the  next  morning  that  it  dropped  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I 
took  it 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Do  you  mean  the  same  morning  that  you  took  it^- 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  morning  following  that,  or  the  morning  fcdlowingtbat* 

Q.  You  say  you  forgot  all  about  it  until  it  dropi^  out  of  jrW 
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pocket  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  until  it  dropped  out  of  my  pocket ;  until  it  called 
itself  to  my  attention— until  it  dropped  out  of  my  pocket. 

Q.  TLen  the  subject  badn't  been  in  your  mind  from  the  day  you  took 
it  antil  it  dropped  out  of  your  pocket,  a  day  or  two  afterwards  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  subject  had  been  in  my  mind,  but  not  the  fact  of  having 
the  paper. 

Q.  You  had  forgotten  that  you  had  the  paper! — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  never 
thought  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  it  dropped  out  of  your  pocket  ? — ^A.  In  my 
room. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day! — A.  In  the  morning  about  9  o'clock,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  Eow  happened  it  to  drop  ont  of  your  pocket  f — A.  As  I  put  my 
coat  on.    It  was  folded  up  in  a  small  narrow  package. 

Q.  Was  that  your  undercoat  or  overcoat! — A.  I  wore  no  overcoat;  1 
wore  a  large,  heavy  coat,  double-breasted. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  room  when  it  dropped  out  1 — ^A.  No  one. 

Q.  Was  that  in  your  sleeping-room  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  In  the  morning  when  you  were  getting  up  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
dressed ;  putting  my  coat  on. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  house  y^here  this  lady  lived  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  present  I — A.  Ko,  sir ;  she  was  not. 

Q.  Where  was  she  at  the  time  ? — ^A.  She  was  in  the  dining-room  or 
kitchen  attending  to  getting  breakfast. 

Q.  \Ya8  anybody  else  in  the  house  besides  you  two  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  child  f — ^A.  O,  yes ;  my  child ;  certainly. 

Q.  Did  she  know  anything  about  this  paper  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  see  it  t — A.  No,  sir  j  not  to  my  knowledge,  unless 
she  went  there 

Q.  [Interposing.]  WTiat  did  you  do  with  it  after  it  dropped  out  of 
yoor  pocket  ? — A.  I  took  it  and  put  it  in  a  drawer. 

Q.  What  drawer  ? — ^A.  A  drawer  in  my  nrmoir ;  a  private  drawer 
that  I  had. 

Q.  In  your  wardrobe  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  lower  drawer,  that  was  never 
used  for  any  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  it  up  there  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  it  loose  in  that  drawer  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  put  it  on  the 
top  of  some  papers  there. 

Q.  Was  it  exposed  to  sight  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  the  drawer  was  closed. 

Q.  It  was  not  locked  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  it  away  from  there  f — A,  I  took  it  from  there 
on  the  day  that  I  lefl  New  Orleans,  in  the  morning.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  touched  it  until  that  time.    I  am  quite  positive  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  put  it  there  f — A.  Well,  it  was  the 
25th  day  of  December. 

Q.  How  long  was  it! — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  day  I  took  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  lay  there  in  the  drawer  in  the  way 
you  have  stated  before  you  took  it  away  I — A.  Ten  days,  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  during  the  ten  days  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  out  during  those  ten  days  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  might 
have  been  more  or  less.  I  think  it  was  more  than  ten  days,  if  any- 
thing; but  you  wanted  some  idea  of  the  time,  and  I  am  trying  to  give 
it  to  you. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  tell  Spearing  about  this  affair  of  the  altera- 
tion !— A.  When  Gifford  was  present. 
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Q.  How  loDg  was  that  before  yoa  had  altered  the  return  ? — ^A.  I  coald 
not  tell  you  how  long. 

Q.  How  long  should  you  think? — ^A.  I  could  not  think  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  no  ideal — A.  No.  It  was  four,  or  five,  or  sir  days 
before  1  left. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  It  was  five  or  six  days  before  I  left  ^ew 
Orleans. 

Q.  That  you  told  Spearing  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  know  anything  about  it  for  five  or  six  days,  then, 
before  you  left? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  knew  it  before  I  told  him  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Gifford. 

Q.  Where  did  that  happen,  that  you  told  this  f — A.  In  the  house  ad 
Joining  the  stable. 

Q.  Whs  it  in  the  night  or  in  the  day  time  f — A.  In. the  night. 

Q.  Whose  room  did  it  occur  in  ? — A.  Gifford's  rooui. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — A.  We  had  been  out  to  dinner  aod 
CHine  back.    It  was  raining  very  hard,  I  think,  that  nights 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  to  dinner? — A.  Up  to  Crosses,  on  Gravier 
street. 

Q.  A  saloon  ? — A.  No ;  a  German  restaurant  and  beer  saloon. 

Q.  Who  dined  with  you  besides  Gifford  and  Spearing  ?  Any  one  ?— 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  t^ken  considerable 
many  drinks  that  evening. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  this  room.  What  did  you  do  there !— A  Si^ 
ting  down  and  talking. 

Q.  Talking  about  what? — A.  Anything  that  happened,  I  suppose.  1 
tlo  not  recolU»ct. 

Q.  How  did  the  conversation  lead  to  these  returns  ? — ^A.  By  Spearing 
(inestioning  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  It  was  not  about  the  return,  but  it 
was  about  what  information  I  possessed,  if  any,  that  would  benefit  hioi. 

Q.  Tell  what  he  a^ked  you. — A.  I  can't  tell  what  he  asked,  but  i  told 
him  in  substance  what  I  have  related  to  you. 

Q.  He  asked  you,  you  say,  in  the  presence  of  Giffonl,  what  informa- 
tion you  had  that  could  be  of  service  to  him  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  tlie 
substance  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply  ? — A.  Well,  what  I  have  stated ;  substaD- 
tially  the  same  in  my  testimony  before  you  regarding  the  Vernon  Pariah. 
That  is  the  only  thing. 

Q.  You  told  him  that  you  had  this  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what?— A.  Tdat  was  all. 

Q.  State  the  conversation.  Was  there  anything  else  said  aboat  it 
beside  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    What  Gifford  said  ? 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  everything  that  was  said  about  it— A  He 
thought  it  was  a  great  thing. 

Q.  Who  did  f— A.  Gifford. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  wanted  to  use  it. 

Q.  Gifford  wanted  to  use  it  ? — A.  He  wanted  to  use  it  with  me.  He 
wanted  me  to  go  to  Washington  with  him. 

Q.  To  get  some  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Spearing  say  to  that  ? — ^A.  Spearing  said  that  he  woahl 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction. 

Q.  Why  so  ?  Was  he  too  conscientious  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  Us 
reasons  were. 
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Q.  Did  he  give  any  reasons  T — A.  No  j  but  I  sappose  his  sympathy 
was  not  with  that  side  of  the  qaestion. 

Q.  Which  side  of  the  question  f — A.  The  republican  side. 

Q.  What  did  he  advise  you  to  do! — A.  Notbing  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  Gifford  say  how  much  money  you  could  get  for  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  said  that  he  would  take  me  to  Washington  with  him  and  get 
one  hundred  dollars,  certainly. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply! — A.  That  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  transaction  ;  would  not  go  with  him  to  Washington. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that! — A.  He  said  he  was  going  to  send  a 
dispatch,  or  had  sent  one,  or  was  going  to  send  another  one ;  something 
like  ihat  about  dispatches. 

Q.  That  be  was  going  to  send  a  dispatch,  or  that  he  had  sent  one? — 
A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  whether  he  said  he  was  going  to  send  or  that 
he  had  sent  ? — A.  I  know  that  he  did  send  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  ? — A.  I  know 
that  he  sent  one  after. 

Q.  Had  he  sent  one  before  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  he  said  that  he  had  or  he  would  send  a 
<li8t)atch  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  in  his  condition  that  night  he  was 
not  accountable  for  what  he  did  say. 

Q.  Were  you  any  more  accountable  for  what  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
more  than  he  was. 

Q.  You  were  not  so  drunk  as  he  was  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  ^\as  Mr.  Spearing  tolerably  sober? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  He 
is  a  man  that  don't  usually  indulge  to  any  excess. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  possibly  said  he  had  sent  a  dispatch 
at  that  time?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  had  or  would. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  certain  whether  he  said  that  he  had  sent  about  it  or 
would  send? — A.  No;  I  am  certain  that  he  did  send  afterward,  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  he  stated  there  whether  he  had  or  would  send, 
^HU  1  know  he  did  send  one. 

Q.  Had  he  not  sent  previous  to  that? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  his 
previous  actions. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  h.ad  sent  previous  to  that  ? — A. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said  he  had  or  would.  Now,  whether 
he  did  so  or  not  I  could  not  say,  but  I  know  that  he  did  send  one 
afterward. 

Q.  He  sent  a  dispatch  about  what?  About  this  return? — A.  No, 
sir;  about  information  he  had  received. 

Q.  Information  about  this  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  he  mentioned  no 
matter. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  dispatch  had  been,  or  was  to  have  been, 
about  this  information  ? — A.  1  suppose  so, 

Q.  That  it  was  to  be  on  account  of  that  information? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  not  mentioned  that  to  anybody;  neither  to 
Spearing  nor  Gifford,  before  that  night.  How  could  you  understand 
lH)ssibly  that  Giflbrd  might  have  said  that  he  had  sent  a  dispatch  about 
that  if  you  had  mentioned  it  to  him  only  that  night? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  had  sent  a  dispatch  about. 

Q.  Did  you  not  just  state  that  it  was  about  information  concerning 
this  return  ? — A.  In  the  dispatch  that  he  sent  I  said  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  very  singular  that  you  do  not  know  that 
^^  had  said  that  he  had  sent  a  dispatch  about  this  matter,  or  that  he 
would  send,  if  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  it  ? — A.  It  would 
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DOt  be  singular  that  he  was  sending  dispatches  to  Washington,  as  he 
was  under  orders  from  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  the  dispatch  he  would  or  did  send 
was  about  this  very  matter  ? — A.  The  dispatch  that  he  did  send  w&s 
concerning  this  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  the  dispatch  he  was  going  to  send,  or  the  dis- 
patch he  did  send,  was  about  this  very  matter! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
I  did  not  intend  to,  and  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  do  not  think  yoa  asked 
me  that  question  ;  but  I  stated  the  dispatch  he  did  send — that  I  koov 
he  sent — was  concerning  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  he  sent  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  send  it! — A.  He  sent  it  that  same  evening. 

Q.  And  who  carried  it  to  the  office? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Who  went  with  him  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  any  one  else  go  ? — A.  And  Spearing. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  go  to! — A.  The  office  on  Carondelet  and 
St.  Charles. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  dispatch  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  it. 

Q.  What  was  it! — A.  Well,  I  can't  remember  the  substance  of  it,  or 
the  exact  wording,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  informa 
tion  of  great  value,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  directed! — A.  To  Senator  Allison,  I  think. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then,  after  you  left  the  telegraph-office !— A  I 
went  home. 

Q.  That  is,  to  this  house  where  this  lady  lived! — A.  No,  sir — ^>e8,8ir; 
I  went  to  my  own  home. 

Q.  Where  did  you  leave  them! — A.  I  think  I  left  them  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  Gifford  ! — A.  I  saw  him  every  day  after 
that. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him  on  the  next  day! — A.  AtSpearing^ 

Q.  At  Spearing's  stable! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  him  and  Spearing  the  next  evening  in  GifTord's 
room  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was — yes,  I  was  in  his  room 
afterwards,  but  we  were  playing  cards  with  these  other  parties. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  him  the  next  day.  Was  there  any  talk  aboot 
this  matter  then  ! — A.  It  was  either  the  next  day  or  the  day  afterward*. 
He  showed  me  a  dispatch  that  he  had  received. 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  From  Senator  Allison,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  it! — A.  Saying,  ** Consult  Howe;  he 
only  is  safe.''    I  think  that  is  the  exact  wording  of  the  dispatch. 

Q.  He  showed  you  the  dispatch  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  the  talk  between  you  ! — A.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
refused  before,  and  I  would  not  allow  him,  under  any  circumstaDoefl— 
not  to  consult  with  Mr.  Howe,  for  fear  that  if  the  party  knew  that  I  h** 
any  such  information  that  I  never  would  get  away  from  that  town  aliTCu 

Q.  What  party! — A.  The  republican  *party. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him  ! — A.  1  saw  him  there  every  day  to  the 
time  I  left. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  you  had  any  talk  with  him  about  it  T— A- 
Never  had  any  talk  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  Never  mentioned  it  at  all ! — ^A.  Never  mentioned  it  to  him  nor  hin 
to  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  next! — A.  I  think  the  day  I  left 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  day  you  left! — ^A.  I  don't  recollect  po8itive(yi 
but  I  think  I  did. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  aud  Spearing  talk  the  matter  over  after  that! — A.  We 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  yon  and  Spearing  talked  the  matter 
over  f — A.  He  talked  to  me  every  time  he  got  a  chance. 

Q.  How  often  did  he  get  a  chance  f — A.  I  nsnally  went  there  in  the 
afternoon  some  time,  when  I  got  through,  if  I  had  time  before  I  went  tc> 
dinner.  Sometimes  I  didn't  go  there  during  my  time  while  I  was  serv- 
ing on  the  board.  I  had  no  time  to  go  there  aud  didn't  see  him  for  a 
week. 

Q.  How  was  it — I  mean  after  this  talk  at  the  stable  with  GiflTord, 
after  this  dispatch  was  received  f  Did  yoa  see  him  frequently  after 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  once  a  day  I — A.  I  think  I  saw  him  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  with  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Several  times  ? — A.  Perhaps  twice. 

Q.  You  say  he  talked  with  you  about  this  every  time  he  got  a  chance. 
Did  he  want  you  to  let  him  use  this  T — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  inducement  out  ? — A.  None  at  all,  but  his  interest 
aud  the  manner  he  had  befriended  me — that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
friend him. 

Q.  How  was  he  to  derive  any  benefit  from  this  ? — A.  I  suppose  he 
thought  it  would  place  him  in  good  standing  with  the  people  to  live 
there  and  belong  there,  and  that  he  could  do  business  sufficient  for 
himself,  or  what  he  thought  would  be  enough. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  be  for  his  interest  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  :  naturally  so. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  other  mode  by  which  he 
could  be  benefited  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  many  talks  of  this  kind  did  you  have  with  him  about  it  f — A. 
Well,  I  told  you  every  time  that  he  saw  me.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  let  him  use  that  paper  and  my  information. 

Q.  Was  it  after  that  you  had  the  talk  with  Collins  ? — A.  It  was  after 
the  conversation  with  Gifford  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after! — A.  Well,  it  was  not — perhaps  it  was — not  over 
two  days,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  tell  Collins  about  it  T — A.  Spqpring  again 
was  the  party.  I  think  he  told  Collins,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
He  told  bim  himself  and  Collins  wanted  to  know  from  me. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  night  T — A.  He  had  told  him  some  time  before 
that 

Q.  What  are  CoUins's  politics? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  he  is 
democrat.    That  is  my  belief;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Was  he  in  sympathy  with  Gifford  f 

The  Witness.  Collins! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  They  were  old  acquaintances. 

Q.  They  were  about  there  together  at  the  stable  ! — A.  Gifford  was 
not  at  the  stable  much,  because  he  was  engaged  in  examining  banks 
there.    He  was  at  dinner-time. 

Q.  Did  Collins  think  that  there  was  money  in  this! — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
^eversaid  so. 

Q.  What  advice  did  he  give  you  about  it ! — A.  The  advice  he  gave 
?Je  was  to  allow' Spearing — to  assist  Spearing  to  recover  himself  there 
in  the  stable. 

Q.  In  his  business! — A.  Yes,  sir.  r^^^^T^ 
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Q,  He  was  only  anxious  to  advance  Spearing's  prosperity  in  the  mat- 
ter t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  interpretation  I  took  of  it. 

Q.  And  yon  finally  consented  to  do  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consented  with  Spearing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  that  agreement  with  Spearing,  that  yoa 
would  do  all  you  could  to  advance  his  prosperity  in  this  matter  f — A. 
About,  I  think,  Saturday  before  I  left — Saturday  evening. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  f — A.  I  left  Monday,  Christmas,  the  25th. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  was  he  talking  about,  and  where  did  it  take 
])]acef — A.  I  could  not  tell  yon  that;  I  met  him  at  so  many  different 
places,  but  usually  at  his  place. 

Q.  Where  was  this  talk  had  where  you  agreed  to  do  all  you  could  to 
help  him  to  recover  his  fortunes  t — A.  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  agreed  to  assist  him  in  his  pecuniary  pros- 
l)erity  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  that  happened  t — ^A.  I  tell  you  I  can't  recollect 
where  it  happened. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  where  you  and  Mr.  Spearing  were  when 
you  agreed  that  you  would  act  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  would  benefit 
him? — A  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  where  it  was! — A.  P|*obably  at  his  stable. 

Q.  Can  you  not  rem  ember  the  circumstances'? — A.  1  cannot. 

Q.  You  never  had  consented  before  that  time,  had  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  where  you  were  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  time  when  you  did  finally  yield,  agreeing  to  do  all  you  coald 
for  him! — ^A.  There  was  no  yielding  about  it.  I  simply  allowed  him, 
then,  at  the  time,  and  told  him  that  I  would  allow  him  to  use  it,  proviii- 
in<r  they  wouldn't  ever  bring  me  into  the  matter  at  ail. 

Q.  How  did  you  suppose  they  were  going  to  use  it  without  bringing 
you  into  the  matter  ! — A.  To  help  them  in  their  investigation  tht?re. 
Tliey  had  been  trying  to  investigate  this  thing  in  the  dark,  and  if  they 
knew  what  had  been  done,  and  how  it  had  been  done,  it  would  give 
tlieni  material  assistance  in  their  investigation,  and  I  thought  thej 
would  -be  able  to  elicit  facts  there  in  their  investigation  that  would  cor- 
roborate it. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  be  brought  into  the  matter  at  all ! — ^A.  I  did 
not.  • 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Because  I  didn't  want  the  publicity  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  left  the  next  Monday,  did  you? — A.  I  left  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Spearing  go  with  you  f — A.  He  went  with  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  understand  tliat  he  was  going  with  you  ? — A.  I  an- 
derstood  that  he  was  going  with  me  on  Sunday  morning,  I  think,  or 
that  Saturday  night ;  I  forget  which. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Spearing  was  intensely  interested,  a«  I  nndersund 
you,  in  getting  this  Nicholls  or  democratic  government  in  [)ower.  Do 
you  know  whether  he  had  any  talk  with  the  democrats  who  were  there 
Irora  the  North  t 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  ! 

Senator  WADLBian.  No ;  while  they  were  there  f 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  from  him  that  he  didf 

The  Witness.  That  he  had  talked  with  them  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  that  he  saw  them  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter. 
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A.  I  knew  that  he  knew  Governor  Palmer;  had  met  Governor  Palmer 
there. 

Q.  He  did  meet  Governor  Palmer  in  New  Orleans! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
did. 

Q.  Was  Governor  Palmer  there  when  yon  left  for  the  North? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  never  saw  Governor  Palmer  after  the  night  that  I  met  him  at 
the  Saint  Charles,  and  asked  me  for  certain  papers  that  I  had  fnrnished 
the  committee. 

Q.  At  that  time  had  yon  told  Mr.  Spearing  anything  about  this? — ^A. 
NOf  sir;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  at  that  timet — A.  No, 
wr. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  interview  between  this  Mr.  Spear- 
ing and  any  of  these  democratic  gentlemen  who  were  there  from  the 
North  ? — A.  I  never  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  of  his  having  any  interviews  with 
them  t — ^A.  No  more  than  his  treating  them  politely,  and  trying  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Spearing  talk  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  for  Tilden  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  him 
ridicule  the  idea  of  some  party  being  offered  $100,000, 1  think  it  was, 
for  this  vote. 

Q.  That  is,  he  thought  that  was  so  preposterous  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  laughter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  idea  was  that  nobody  would  ever  make  any  such  offer? — A. 
No;  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  college  who  would  reluse  to  accept  it. 

Q.  There  was  not  a  man  who  would  refuse  to  accept  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  he  explained  it. 

Q.  That  was  his  idea  about  the  people  there,  wjis  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  he  told  you  about  that? — A.  I  don't  remember. 
It  was  only  in  a  very  casual  way  that  he  told  me. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Spearing  first  learn  that  you  were  going  to  be  clerk 
on  this  electoral  vote? — A.  I  never  was  a  clerk  on  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean — that  you  were  going  in  there  as  clerk  of 
tbe  returning-board  ? — A.  He  never  knew  until  1  went  there. 

Q.  Did  he  know  the  evening  of  the  day  that  you  went  there  ? 

The  Witness.  My  first  time  of  going  there  in  the  board  as  clerk  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  I  mean  the  last  time. 

The  Witness.  When  my  services  were  first  engaged! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes;  how  long  was  it  after  your  services  were 
engaged  as  clerk  that  Spearing  became  acquainted  with  that  fact  ? 

The  Witness.  Of  my  being  there! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  of  your  being  engaged  there,  either. 

The  Witness.  Being  on  the  board  in  any  way! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. — A.  It  was  a  week,  I  guess. 

Q.  Had  you  not  seen  him  for  a  week ! — A.  I  don't  think  I  had.  Yes; 
1  bad  at  that  time,  because  we  were  not  doing  any  work  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  every  day! — A.  Yes;  at  that  time. 

Q.  Bid  he  not  know  immediately  after  it  was  announced  that  you 
were  going  to  be  there,  that  you  weie  to  go? — A.  He  knew  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  there. 

Q-  Did  yon  not  tell  him  the  next  time  that  you  saw  him  that  you  had 
njade  an  engagement ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No>f ,  you  say  that  he  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  he  wanted 
yon  to  do  all  you  could  for  him  ;  to  get  information  that  would  help  him 
in  these  political  matters! — A.  In  the  beginning,  never.  j 
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Q.  When  was  it  that  he  first  told  you  of  it! — A.  He  told  me — well, 
it  was  a  loug  time  after  the  vote  had  been  announced;  certainly  a  week. 

Q.  A  week  after  the  announcement  of  the  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
while  the  committees  were  investigating.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  told  you  ? — A.  He  never  told  me  anything  in  par- 
ticular,  but  was  always  questioning  me  if— saying  that  he  knew  that  1 
knew  something,  being  on  the  board  there.  He  supposed  a  great  deal 
more  than  there  was  in  reality. 

Q.  Did  he  not  appeal  to  you  as  a  fi'iend  and  relative  of  his  to  aid  him 
in  that  matter  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  did  at  times. 

Q.  When  was  that — the  first  time  that  he  spoke  to  you  about  it  T— A 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Yon  say  he  did  so  repeatedly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  various  times  be 
did. 

Q.  He  was  anxious  that  you  should  get  something  that  he  could  nsie, 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  him  as  against  the  board  9 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  anxious  for  f — A.  He  was  anxious  that  if  I  possessed 
any  iuforaiation  to  let  him  know  what  it  was,  so  that  he  could  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  there. 

Q.  Was  he  not  anxious  that  you  should  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  information,  if  you  could  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  time  was  alr^y 
past  for  me  to  get  any  information.  The  board  had  made  its  compilA- 
tion  and  announced  its  result. 

Q.  Did  he,  at  any  time  after  he  learned  that  you  were  going  on  that 
board,  ask  you  to  find  out  what  you  could,  or  aisk  you  what  was  going 
on? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  there  never  any  conversation  of  that  kind  between  you  ?— A 
Never. 

Q.  And  these  appeals  to  you  were  not  made  until  after  the  commit- 
tees of  investigation  came  down  f — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  time. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  made  that  appeal  to  you  where  was  this  retarn!— 
A.  In  my  house. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  had  it  at  your  house  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  yoi 
that ;  I  can't  recollect  the  time  that  he  did  make  it.  He  was  always  talii' 
ing  to  me ;  and  when  he  knew  that  I  was  on  the  board  as  a  clerk,  be 
told  me  that  it  was  very  unwise.  He  says,  **lt  is  worth  your  life  to  ac- 
cept that  position.'*  He  says,  **  If  they  turn  the  State  over  to  Packard, 
they  will  all  be  hung,  and  you  will  be  hung  with  them." 

Q.  He  told  you  that  if  the  State  was  turned  over  to  Packard  by  the 
returning-board  they  would  all  be  hung,  and  you  would  be  hung  with 
them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  his  idea. 

Q.  What  led  him  to  make  that  statement! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  to 
keep  me  from  going  on  the  board  and  acting  with  them. 

Q.  To  keep  you  from  going  on  the  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  that  it  was  some  days  after  you  had  accepted 
the  appointment  before  he  knew  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  some- 
time before  any  work  had  been  done.  It  was  certainly  a  week  after 
that  before  the  board  met. 

Q.  Then  this  uncle  of  yours,  Mr.  Spearing,  was  in  such  a  temper  of 
mind  that  he  told  you  the  men  who  were  connected  with  it  would  be 
hung  np  if  the  board  gave  the  State  to  Packard  ? — A.  He  only  made 
the  threat,  I  suppose,  more  to  intimidate  me,  to  keep  me  from  acting 
with  them  any  longer. 

Q.  Did  it  intimidate  you  any  t — A.  No. 
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Q.  Yon  went  right  along  jast  the  same? — A.  I  did ;  I  was  willing  to 
take  my  chances. 

Q.  This  talk  did  not  affect  your  friendship  with  him  at  all  ? — ^A.  Fot 
at  all. 

Q.  You  felt  just  as  friendly  to  him  as  ever! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  yon  went  to  him  just  as  often  ? — A.  I  did,  until  the  time  when 
we  were  busily  engaged. 

Q.  You  spent  your  spare  time  with  this  man  ? — A.  Not  always. 

Q.  But  you  generally  did  ? — A.  I  usually  put  in  an  appearance  there, 
if  1  could. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  other  statements  to  you  as  to  what  would  be 
done  in  case  of  this  returningboard  having  to  count  dififereutly  from 
his  notions  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  say  that  Gifford  showed  you  this  dispatch  from  Senator 
Allison,  did  you  not  have  a  further  talk  with  Gifford  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  not  Gifford  tell  you  that  he  had  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee,  and  that  they  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  them  the 
name  of  the  man  who  knew  this,  be  should  be  summoned  before  that 
committee! — ^A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  that  information  from  him  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
never ;  and  he  swore  point-blank  to  me  and  Spearing,  holding  up  his 
hand,  that  he  would  not,  and  never  did,  give  that  information  to  any- 
body. I  appealed  to  him  as  a  man  appealing  for  his  life.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  ever  gave  that  information  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Howe  ever 
let  anybody  know  it,  that  my  life  would  not  be  worth  that  in  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  I  myself  told  him  if  he  would  give  the 
name  of  the  man  who  knew  of  that  I  would  see  that  he  was  sum- 
moned t — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  or  know  of  Collins  and  Gifford  smuggling  themselves 
on  board  the  boat  with  the  senatorial  party  which  went  to  the  jetties? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  receive  any  information  of  that  kind  from  him,  did 
you  f — A.  1  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  that  game  would  not  work  f — A.  I  never 
received  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  started  North  with  Spearing;  was  anybody  with 
yon  when  you  went  away  from  New  Orleans! — A.  No,  sir;  noboily  but 
Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Did  he  telegraph  to  anybody  to  meet  him  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  Murphy  to 
meet  him? — A.  1  did  not;  but  I  understood  that  he  expected  to  meet 
him. 

Q.  Who  engaged  Murphy  as  your  counsel? — A.  He  never  was  en- 
gaged as  my  counsel,  any  more  than  he  knew  these  facts.  I  told  him 
I  would  consider  him  as  my  counsel. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  I  forget. 

Q.  Was  it  in  New  Orleans  or  Saint  Louis? — A.  O,  no;  it  has  been 
lately.    I  think  it  has  been  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Since  you  came  to  Washington  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  engaged  as  your  counsel  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington ? — A.  I  considered  that  he  knew  the  facts. 

Q.  Wtien  did  you  notify  him  that  you  should  consider  him  as  your 
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counsel ;  after  you  came  to  Washiugton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  I  never 
expected  to  come,  and  didn't  want  any  counsel. 

Q.  You  say  you  met  Murphy  in  Saint  Louis.  Did  you  not  understand 
that  Murphy  had  been  sent  for  by  Spearing t — A.  I  did  not  understand; 
I  understood  that  Spearing  was  to  me^t  him  there.  I  naturally  sup- 
posed that  he  must  have  had  some  communication  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  Murphy  was  the  democratic  candidate 
for  Congre::«8  up  there! — A.  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  so  understand  now  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  that  night  in  Saint  Louis  with  Murphy  and 
Spearing! — A.  No,  sir,  any  more  than  we  had  a  general  conversation, 
and  then  they  went  by  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  with  Murphy  to  talk  the  thing  over  ! — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  The  talk  all  the  way  through  was  done  by  this  Spearing,  was  it?— 
A.  It  was  not  exactly.  Spearing  told  me  to  excuse  him :  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  when  he  came  into  the  room  that  night,  he  said,  '^  We  will  go  to 
Springfield  ^ 

Q.  Who  said  so! — A.  Spearing.  [Continuing] — *' to-morrow  with  Mnr- 
phy  to  see  Governor  Palmer.'' 

Q.  Then  you  knew  when  you  left  Saint  Louis  that  you  were  going  to 
Springfield  to  see  Governor  Palmer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consented  to  it! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Murphy  said  that  Palmer- 
Springer  said,  "  He  felt  a  little  hurt  towards  you  by  your  refusing  to 
give  the  documents  to  him  in  New  Orleans,  and  you  ought  to  disabuse 
his  mind." 

Q.  You  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  disabm^io^ 
Governor  Palmer's  mind  of  the  idea  that  you,  not  wanting  to  give  tht 
documents  to  him  in  New  Orleans,  had  treated  him  with  discourtesy!— 
A.  Not  for  that  alone ;  but  they  preferred  to  have  me  with  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  go 
and  make  an  apology  at  Springfield  ! — A.  When  I  asked  Spearing  why 
he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  he  said,  <*  You  ought  to  see  him,  anybov, 
on  that  account." 

Q.  What  was  the  other  reason,  besides  that,  for  your  making  an  apol- 
ogy ! — A.  There  was  no  other  reason,  only  because  they  desired  me  to  go. 

Q.  Had  you  not  the  general  reason  to  assist  your  friend  and  uode^ 
Mr.  Spearing  ! — A.  I  thought  I  had  assisted  them  as  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  assist  him  to  the  extent  of  going  to  Spriof- 
field  with  him  to  see  Governor  Palmer  ! — ^A.  I  allowed  myself  to  go 
with  them.    I  was  not  driven  there  by  force. 

Q.  You  had  an  interview  with  Gi[)vernor  Palmer  there  ! — ^A.  Yes,  air; 
I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  And  showed  him  this  paper! — A.  It  was  shown  to  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  your  testifying  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
that  I  made  the  remark  to  him,  as  I  had  to  the  others,  that  I  didnt 
want  to  testify  in  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that ! — A.  He  said  that  he  thought  that  if 
this — I  ought  to  allow  them  to  use  the  paper,  and  the  facts  that  tb«y 
had  in  New  Orleans,  and  try  to  see  if  they  could  not  bring  this  thing 
out  without  using  me. 

Q.  You  stated  that  on  the  journey  from  Saint  Louis  to  Springfield  joa 
and  Murphy  talked  this  matter  all  over,  did  you  not,  in  your  examina- 
tion yesterday  ! — A.  I  talked  concerning  this  parish  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  thing  was  all  arranged  about  yon  going  to  see  Palmer  beforf 
you  got  to  Springfield,  was  it  not,  between  you  and  Mr.  MurpbyJ- 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.    It  was  arranged  between  Spearing  and  Murpby 
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ID  their  room  that  Dight,  and  commaDicated  to  me  by  Spearing  when  he 
came  in. 

Q.  Then  you  were  subject  to  their  disposal  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  had  no  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment f 

The  Witness.  No  part  in  what  arrangement  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  About  going  to  Springfield.  You  say  that  they 
told  you  that  you  were  to  go  there.  They  did  not  even  take  pains  to 
aak  you  whether  you  would  go  or  not,  did  they  f — A.  They  asked  me  as 
well  as  a  man  could  ask.  Spearing  did,  when  he  came  into  the  room. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ! — A.  He  says,  "  We  will  go  to  Springfield 
in  the  morning.'* 

Q.  What  for  f — A.  To  see  Governor  Palmer. 

Q.  What  fori — A.  To  consult  with  him,  I  think,  he  said. 

Q.  About  what ! — A.  He  didn't  say  any  more.  Of  course  I  under- 
stood what  he  meant. 

Q.  What  was  itt — A.  About  the  facts  that  I  told  him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  suggest  that  you  could  make  an  apology  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  suggest  it  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  then  t — A.  I  iisked  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go.  He  said,  "  It  is  better  for  you  to  see  him  ;  you  met 
him  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  thinks  you  treated  him  a  little  unkindly.'' 

Q.  And  he  really  argued  with  you  that  you  onght  to  go  there  on  that 
account  ? — A.  He  made  use  of  those  words,  or  the  substance  of  those 
words. 

Q.  Wa.s  it  understood  when  you  left  Springfield  that  you  were  to  be 
a  witness! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  that  you  would  be  if  yon  were  sent  for  T — 
A.  That  was  a  matter  that  I  had  advised  with  them,  and  asked  them 
not  to  subpoena  me,  and  I  didn't  know  whether,  if  called,  I  would 
answer  a  subpoena  or  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  would  ? — A.  When  1 
got  home  to  Boston.  I  did  not  really  make  up  my  mind  until  I  started, 
and  didn't  know  whether  I  would  or  not  when  I  started. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  summoned  when  yon  started  from  Boston,  were  you  ? 

The  Witness.  To  go  to  Washington  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  To  go  to  New  York. — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Spearing  telegraph  you  that  he  had  a  summons  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  ? — A.  ^No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  New  York  for  ? — A.  I  went  to  New  York  be- 
cause I  received  a  dispatch  from  hioi  saying  that  he  was  en  route^  and 
my  brother  wanted  to  take  a  trip,  and  he  thought  he  would  go  up  and 
come  down  the  next  night. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  of  coming  to  the  North  and  going  to  work. 
That  was  your  idea  when  you  left  New  Orleans,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  would  settle  in  the  North  ! — A.  I  meant  that  1 
thought  1  could  get  employment  with  my  father  in  the  steamship  agent's 
ofidce. 

Q.  Then  you  left  'Sevf  Orleans  without  the  idea  of  returning  to  New 
Orleans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  this  government  became  established 
there,  and  they  did  not  place  me  in  a  false  position,  or  a  position  where 
the  party  would  say  that  I  had  given  information. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  for  returning  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  for  your  family  there,  or  this  lady, 
to  join  you  anywhere!— A.  No,  sir.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangement  to  take  the  child  that  yon  had  in 
New  Orleans  and  take  care  of  it  I — A.  I  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
money  doe  me  from  the  board  collected  and  turned  over  to  her,  which 
has  been  done  since. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrangements  to  have  the  child  brought  where 
you  could  see  and  take  care  of  it  f — A.  I  left  money  euough  there  for 
her  to  live  on  until  I  could  get  more ;  and  I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Wood 
ward  on  the  cars  that  I  was  leaving  for  the  North,  and  to  collect  the 
$60  due  me  for  services  rendered  to  the  congressional  conimittee  for 
work«  and  also  the  money  due  me  from  the  board.  He  collected  the  itiO 
within  four  days  after  I  left. 

Q.  Did  your  folks  in  Boston  know  anything  alK)ut  the  relations  ubicfa 
you  bml  down  there,  in  regard  to  your  family  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  work  that  you  did  in  copying  for  the  congressional 
committee;  which  committee! — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  was  the 
Morrison  committee. 

Q.  You  were  at  work,  then,  for  the  Morrison  committee  ? — A.  I  wa* 
not.  I  was  at  work  for  the  returning-board,  and  under  iiuitraciioD.s 
from  the  secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  members  of  the  Morrison  committee  ? — A.  Never 
on4^,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  there  f — A.  I  saw  them  when  I  went  be- 
fore them  here. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  of  them  down  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  never  wis 
introduced  to  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  Sj>earing  know  any  of  them  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Morrison  know  about  this  very  fact  down  there! 

The  Witness.  At  what  time ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Before  you  left! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that ! — A.  Unless  somebody  communicated  it  th$i 
1  communicated  it  to,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  New  York ;  you  were  going  to  work  for 
your  father,  or  intended  to  ! — A.  If  I  could  get  a  chance  there,  I  tboogbt 
of  doing  it,  yea,  sir. 

Q.  In  wbat  business  ! — A.  He  is  a  steamship  agent;  agent  for  a  line 
of  steamers. 

Q.  What  line! — A.  Eunning between  Boston  and  Bangor. 

Q.  W' hen  was  he  appointed  !— A.  He  was  appointed  about  six  weeks 
ago. 

Q.  Six  weeks  ago ! — A.  Yes,  more  than  that  He  had  been  there 
nearly  a  month  when  I  went  home ;  nearly  two  months. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  line  ? — A.  Sauford  originally  owned  it,  and  it  has 
gone  into  a  stock  company,  and  he  was  chosen  manager,  or  agent  for  it 

Q.  Who  was  ? — A.  My  father,  after  it  was  a  stock  company. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leading  man  there;  anybody  that  you  know!— i- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  before  that! — A.  He  was  a  ship-owner. 

Q.  When  was  it  arranged  between  you  and  Spearing  that  you  were  to 
come  on  here  to  Washington  as  a  witness! — A.  It  never  was  arranged 
at  all,  any  more  than  he  served  the  subpcBua  on  me ;  and  I  told  him  st 
the  time — I  said  "  I  ain't  going  to  read  this."  He  says,  "  I  don't  care 
whether  you  read  it  or  not ;  all  that  I  want  is  to  serve  it  on  you  as  1  was 
directed."    When  I  got  to  Boston 

Q.  (Interposing.)  How  long  were  you  in  New  York  ! — ^A.  I  think  I 
got  there,  I  think  it  was  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  and  got  hoflw 
thither  Thursday  or  Friday  night 
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Q.  Then  yoa  were  id  New  York  two  or  three  daysf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  three  or  four  days  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  S|>earing  there  all  the  time  you  were  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  in  New  York  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  he  any  business  there  that  you  know  off — ^A.  None  that  I 
know  of,  only  he  was  on  his  way  to  Boston. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  in  New  York  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  a  good  portion 
of  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  yon  doing  !  Where  were  you  going  ? — A.  Nowhere,  in 
particular;  only  playing  a  game  of  billiards. 

Q.  Where  were  you  generally  ! — A.  We  would  go  to  the  theater  in 
the  evening.    That  was  the  only  place  we  went  to  together. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  to  stay  there  fort — A.  I  never  asked  him 
what  his  business  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  had  business  there  in  connection 
with  this  very  matter! — A.  I  did  not^ 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  anybody  there? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledj^e. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  from  him  that  he  did! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  VV^as  this  subject-matter  talked  about  between  you  there  at  all ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  and  he — a  short  time,  I  think,  after  he  served  that  subpoena 
on  me,  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  Boston,  and  he  got  very  angry  ;  I 
told  him  then,  I  says,  "I  sha'n't  recognize  this  subpceua,  and  I  sha'n't 
go  to  Washington.^  I  says,  "You  promised  me  when  I  told  you,  or  gave 
JOQ  this  information  that  you  would  not  use  it."  I  left  him  in  the  hotel 
—my  brother  was  present  at  the  time— and  went  out  with  the  determi- 
nation then  of  going  and  taking  the  train  and  going  to  Boston  and  leav- 
ing him  there,  and  he  came  running  out  in  the  street  after  me. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  indignant  that  this  was  10  be  made  public  ! — A, 
I  was. 

Q.  Very  indignant! — ^A.  I  felt  that  they  had  not  treated  me  just  as  I 
should  be  treated. 

Q.  Your  indignation  that  this  should  be  made  public  was  so  great 
that  you  had  a  falling  out  about  it! — A.  I  did  not  fall  out. 

Q.  You  had  ill  words! — A.  I  had  no  ill  words  there.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  as  saying  that;  but  I  simply  expressed  my  feelings  in  the 
matter;  they  had  gone  beyond  what  I  had  believed  they  would. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  reluctance  against  seeing  Mr.  Murphy  at 
Saiot  Louis  and  talking  about  it ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  any  reluctance  against  going  before  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  and  showing  him  the  paper  and  telling  the  story  to  him  ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  suppose  that  was  for! 

The  Witness.  What  was  for! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  stated  that  you  went  to  see  Governor  Pal- 
mer, and  Murphy  was  called  in.    What  do  you  suppose  that  was  for  ! 

A.  They  stated  to  me  that  Governor  Palmer  had  gone  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  was  familiar  with  this  question  there,  and  had  made  the  work 
of  the  returning-board  a  study  while  he  was  there,  and  a  consultation 
with  him  would  determine  better  how  far  they  could  use  it  without  im- 
plicating me  or  bringing  me  in  at  all ;  if  he  knew  anything  about  the 
matter  at  alL  » 

Q.  Before  you  showed  this  paper  was  there  any  talk  with  Palmer 
about  your  not  being  brought  in  ! — A.  Certainly,  with  Mr.  Spearing ;  it 
was  always  with  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  With  Palmer,  was  there  any  talk  about  it!— A.  I  think  I  testified 
before 
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Q.  (InterpoRing.)  Are  yoa  certain  about  that  t — A.  I  cau Dot  recollect 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  do  not  like  to  interfere^  but  this  witness  oo|^t 
to  be  allowed  to  answer  folly. 

Seuator  Wadleigh.  If  I  interrupted  you  in  any  answer,  please  state 
what  you  were  going  to  state. 

The  Witness.  You  put  me  out,  and  I  forget  what  the  question  was. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  or  not  you  talked 
with  Governor  Palmer  about  not  being  a  witness. 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  did  make  that  statement  to  him 
and  that  request. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  you  made  that  statement  f — A.  I  am  not  any 
more  positive  than  you  can  be  of  what  conversation  you  had  six  weeks 
ago. 

Q  Then  yon  are  not  absolutely  positive  whether  you  made  any  re- 
quest of  that  kind  or  not  to  Governor  Palmer? — A.  I  am  satisfied  of  it 
in  my  own  mind,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  I  made  it  to  Mr.  Morphj 
and  Mr.  Spearing  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  to  Governor  Palmer? — ^A.  I  think  I  did,  to  tke 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  But  are  you  not  positive  about  that? — A.  I  cannot  swear poei- 
tively. 

Q.  You  were  there  with  him  several  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  per- 
haps two  hours;  not  over  that,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  absolutely  positive  that  yon  said  any  thing  to  him 
as  to  your  unwillingness  to  be  a  witness? — A.  I  am ;  I  am  satisfied  la 
my  own  mind,  but  I  would  not  want  to  swear  to  what  I  am  not  pos- 
tive  of. 

Q.  Do  you  room  with  Spearing  here  ?  Where  do  you  stop  ?— A.  At 
the  Riggs  House. 

'Q.  Do  you  and  Spearing  have  rooms  together  at  the  Riggs  Hoasef— 
A.  Our  rooms  are  adjoining. 

Q.  Do  they  communicate  with  each  other? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  you  there  in  the  hotel  when  the  Sergeantat-Arms  went  that 
to  summon  you  the  other  night  ?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  his  being  there? — A.  I  did  after  be  had  gone. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  of  it  before  he  went  away  ? — A.  No,  sir;  lb«y 
didn't  know  that  I  was  in  the  room.  I  was  in  my  room  and  had  shot 
the  door.  I  went  to  bed  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afterno«>n,  and  I  didir*t 
get  lip  until  Si)earing  came  in  and  lit  the  gas,  and  I  asked  him  whowss 
there,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  long  I  had  been  there. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  went  there  to  summon  joa 
before  this  committee,  and  came  away  without  being  able  to  findfos, 
you  were  in  the  next  room,  were  you  f — A.  I  was  in  my  room. 

Q.  And  that  communicated  with  Spearing's  room^  where  the  Sergeant- 
at- Arms  was  ? — A.  The  door  was  there,  but  I  had  shut  il. 

Q.  Had  yon  locked  it? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  had;  I  don't  remeoiber. 
I  don't  think  I  had. 

Q.  The  Sergeaut-atArms  did  not  go  into  your  room — ^he  did  not  get 
any  information  from  Spearing  as  to  your  whereabouts  which  led  him  to 
look  into  your  room,  where  you  were,  your  room  being  the  a<yoioiD| 
room  to  Mr.  Spearing's? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  be  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  that  night  and  talk  this  matter  over! 

The  Witness.  What  night  ? 
*  Senator  Wadleigh.  The  night  the  Sergeant-a^Arms  was  there.— A. 
No,  sir;  any  more  than  I  asked  what  committee  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  Sergeantat-Arms  went  away  was  it  before 
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Spearing  came  in  the  next  room  t — A.  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock, 
or  something  like  that,  and  I  wanted  some  toast  and  tea,  and  sent  down 
for  it.    He  waked  me  op  when  he  came. 

Q.  At  nine  o'clock  f — A.  I  think  it  was  that  time — nine  or  ten  o'clock; 
I  hadn't  any  watch. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  the  adjoining  room  when  he 
was  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  summoned? — A.  I  received  the  subpoena  in  the 
morning — sent  up  to  my  room. 

Q.  Was  any  one  there  with  you  I 

The  Witness.  In  the  room  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Nobody,  sir;  I  was  in  bed  when 
the  boy  brought  it  to  me. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  That  was  yesterday  morning!— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  I  had  received 
your  subpoena  that  night  I  certainly  could  not  have  answered  it,  because 
I  had  quite  a  high  fever  and  was  feeling  very  ill  indeed. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper  and  see  it'  that  is  the  original  consolidated 
return  of  Vernon  Parish,  State  of  Louisiana. — A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  your  testimony  relates  to  that ! — A.  It  is  the  one. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  by  Senator  McDonald.) 

Q.  Point  out  on  the  face  of  that  return  the  alterations  which  you  say 
were  made  by  direction  of  Governor  Wells. — A.  In  polls  numbers  two 
and  nine,  the  vote  appearing  of  ninety-seven  and  eighty-one  respect- 
ively— appearing  upon  the  democratic  side — I  was  ordered  to  transpose 
by  Governor  Wells  and  place  upon  the  republican  side,  where  there 
were  no  votes,  which  I  did  do.  1  did  that  throughout  the  parish,  I  be- 
lieve. I  don't  recollect  about  these  minor  officers  over  here — police-ju- 
rors; bat  I  think  some  of  them  were  changed  a  little;  but  this  was  not 
a  uniform  vote  throughout  the  parish,  only  in  so  far  as  the  presidential 
electitrs,  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  State  officers  were  con- 
cerned. And  1  want  to  state  now,  give  the  reasons,  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  receive  definite  instructions  concerning  what  parties 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  this  change.  I  could  not  tell  then  whether 
it  was  for  the  judge  or  district  attorney,  for  there  were  three  candidates. 
Here  it  occurs  that  for  the  candidates  for  judge  in  the  ninth  judicial 
district  there  were  three  candidates.  One  was  W.  P.  Blackman,  John 
Oshorn,  R.  A.  Hunter.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  which 
of  these  three  candidates  was  the  republican  candidate,  not  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  parties  who  were  running,  or  the  district,  or  the  people 
there.  Another  reason,  for  this  man  Blackman  appears  here  to  be  on 
the  first  column,  where  the  republican  candidates  are  usually  placed. 
It  is  usually  customary  to  place  the  candidates  for  all  the  offices  in  the 
same  order  as  those  above,  where  they  are  printed,  in  which  you  will 
see  that  the  name  of  the  republican  candidate  comes  first;  and  for  con- 
gressman, as  I  testified  yesterday,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  That 
accounts  for  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  receive  definite  instructions 
regarding  which  party  there  should  be  affected  by  this  change  of  votes. 
Per  the  candidates  for  district  attorney  in  the  ninth  judicial  district  there 
appears  the  name  of  E.  G.  Hunter,  a  name  similar  to  that  one  who  was 
a  candidate  for  district  judge  in  the  same  judicial  district,  and  who,  it 
appears  now,  is  a  democrat,  although  his  name  occurs  upon  the  first 
line,  where  the  republican  is  usually  placed.  That  is  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  instruct  me  concerning  who  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  transposition  in  that  place.    Kelso  I  knew — the  candidate  for 
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State  senator — knew  him  personally,  and  knew  that  he  was  a  repobli- 
can.    He  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  What  officers  are  embraced  on  the  first  page  t — ^A.  There  is  the 
first  page,  and  that  is  the  heading  of  the  statement  for  electors  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President.  The  next  adjoining  is  for  and  against  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Q.  The  next  heading  after  that,  is  what  f — A.  The  next  heading  is 
for  members  of  Congress,  and  then  the  State  officers.  The  next  to  that 
is  parochial  officers. 

Q.  They  all  appear  on  the  first  page  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  down  as  far  as 

Q.  (Interposing.)  The  presidential  electors,  constitutional  amend- 
ment, State  officers,  and  parochial  officers  are  on  the  first  page  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Oglesby: 

Q.  And  members  of  Congress! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  paper  that  yoa  gave  to  Mr.  Spearing? — A.  Yes, sir; 
that  is  the  main  paper. 

Q.  Referred  to  in  your  testimony  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Is  it  now  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  when  yoa  passed  it  over 
to  Mr.  Spearing,  as  far  as  yoa  can  sect — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  lean 
see.  I  examined  it  very  carefully  in  the  other  committee,  and  I  note  do 
change. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  you  made  a  part  of  those  alterations  yourself  Down 
to  what  point  did  yoa  make  the  alterations  f  What  figures  were  changed 
by  you,  and  what  by  Davis! — A.  Woodward  was  the  other  party. 

Q.  Just  point  out  on  the  face  of  that. — A.  I  cannot  recollects 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can,  state  at  what  stage  of  the  progress  you  called 
him  in  to  aid  you. — A.  think  1  got  throagh  with  the  State  officers; 
the  electoral,  the  amendments,  the  congressional,  and  State  officers,  u 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  or  it  might  have  been  on  this  colamn  for  State 
officers.  But  I  cannot  remember  as  to  just  how  far  I  had  got,  and  at 
what  stage  he  took  hold. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  Governor  Wells  was  called  before 
the  Morrison  committee,  the  committee  of  the  House,  at  New  Orleans  !— 
It  was  very  shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

Q.  Did  not  the  congressional  committee  meet  and  commence  tbeir 
work  in  New  Orleans  on  the  13th  of  December,  or  about  that  time!— 
A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  as  early  as  that,  certainly. 

Q.  As  early  as  the  13th  of  December  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Governor  Wells  spoke  to  you  on  Sunday  night  aboot 
nine  o'clock,  about  making  these  alterations ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  had  returned  from  your  dinner  or  supper  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  attended  that  supper  with  you  ! — ^A.  The  four  members  of 
the  board,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Abell,  and  myself.    I  think  that  was  all. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  supper  that  you  attended  that  night? — A.  The  way 
we  happened  to  get  it  was  this :  It  was  about  two  o'clock.  I  think,  in 
the  afternoon,  when  one  of  the  clerks  (Woodward)  said  he  was  going  op 
home  to  dinner,  and  Abell,  the  secretary,  told  him  we  would  be  bn»3r. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  office,  and  he  said  he  would  not  go,  pronded 
he  could  get  the  dinner  there,  and  we  prevailed  upon  him,  tbroagb  bis 
old  acquaintance  with  Warmoth,  to  wnte  a  letter  to  Warmoth  and  tell 
him  the  clerks  were  hungry  and  would  like  to  have  a  dinner.    He  wrote 
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a  letter  in  accordance  with  the  request,  and  signed  it.  He  sent  it,  but 
he  was  not  at  home ;  he  was  down  the  river.  Abell  then  said  that  he 
knew  a  party  that  he  gaessed  woald  give  us  a  dinner.  He  sent  a  note 
to  Packard,  the  candidate  for  governor,  saying  that  the  clerks  were 
basy  BDd  would  not  have  time  to  go  home  to  dinner.  He  sent  back 
forty  dollars  and  said  to  take  the  board. 

Q.  Governor  Packard  furnished  the  money  that  paid  for  the  dinner  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so  Mr.  Abell  stated.  I  saw  the  letter  that  accompanied  it. 
I  didn't  read  it,  though. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  the  dinner  was  given  at! — A.  At  the  restau- 
rant called  the  Four  Seasons,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  state- 
house. 

Q.  Was  there  much  wine  drank  at  that  dinner? — A.  We  had;  we 
always  had  in  the  board  lots  of  whisky.  We  drank  plenty  there 
usually ;  and  we  had  some  absinthe  or  brandy,  or  whatever  anybody 
chose  before  dinner.  We  drank  several  bottles  of  wine  and  had  some- 
thing to  drink  after  dinner  before  we  left. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  work  without  adjourning  t — A.  We  left 
about  t4)n  or  eleven  o'clock,  I  think;  about  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  work  that  day  before  dinner  without 
adjourning;  at  what  time  did  you  commence? — A.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  I  think,  we  commenced  work. 

Q.  You  commenced  about  eleven  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was 
about  four  or  five  when  we  left  there  to  go  to  dinner. 

Q.  And  you  returned  about  what  time  ? — A.  Nine  or  ten,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  dinner  lasted  from  four  or  five  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  nine  o'clock,  certainly. 

Q.  When  did  the  board  go  into  secret  session? — A.  That  night. 
They  started  Saturday  night.  It  was  the  understanding  that — we 
received  the  understanding  from  the  secretary  that  they  would  com- 
mence that  night  to  go  into  secret  session.  They  did  do  so.  They 
passed  upon  a  few  parishes,  and  for  some  reason  they  very  suddenly 
adjourned.  It  was  the  understanding  that  we  should  work  all  night 
that  night  when  we  went  there. 

Q.  Had  Vernon  Parish  been  up  for  consideration  before  Governor 
Wells  made  the  request  to  you  t^  make  these  changes? — A.  It  had  not, 

only  as  being  opened  before 

Q.  (Interposing.)  In  the  open  session? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  open 
session.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Mind  you,  I  did  not  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  board,  but  I  know  they  had  had  no  private  session  at  the 
time,  only  on  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  the  public  sessions  of  the  board  ? — A.  Only 
occasionally.  When  they  had  Pinkston  and  a  few  witnesses  there.  I 
went  in  from  curiosity. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  election  for  those  two  polls  that  you  brought  to  Governor 
Wells? — ^A.  From  the  pigeon-hole  in  the  annoire^  where  each  pigeon- 
hole was  designated  or  set  apart  for  each  particular  parish,  and  the 
Bame  of  the  parish  written  on  it.    I  went  there  and  took  them. 

Q.  Where  was  Governor  Wells  when  you  brought  them  to  him  ? — A. 
Id  the  inside  room,  where  they  had  their  secret  sessions. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  else  in  there  with  him  ? — A.  Nobody  was  with 
bim  at  the  time. 
Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  and  Woodward  had  made  these 
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alterations  upon  this  consolidated  return  t — A.  I  think  that  was  either 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.    I  think  it  was  Thursday. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  handed  those  statements  to  Gov- 
ernor Wells! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  handed  them  to  him.  He  was  about,  I 
recollect,  putting  them  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  Do  you  certainly  know  what  became  of  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
saw  tbem  destroyed  in  the  tire,  either  by  his  hands  or  mine,  but  whether 
he  threw  them  in  there  himself  or  gave  them  to  me 

Q.  (Interposing.)  There  was  a  grate  in  the  room,  was  there!— A 
There  was,  sir ;  a  fire. 

Q.  You  think  he  may  not  have  put  them  in  his  pocket! — A.  ^No,  sir; 
I  saw  them  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  last  of  them  were  disappearing 
from  sight  when  Abell  opened  the  door,  and  Wells  and  I  turned  around 
and  walked  toward  the  door,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  Abell  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him. 

Q.  He  a8ke<l  you  what  that  was,  and  you  told  him  they  were  the 
statements! — A.  Yes;  the  destruction  of  those  two  statements  of  votes. 

Q.  W^as  there  any  inquiry  made  afterward  by  any  one  there  as  to 
those  statements  of  votes  ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Not  while  you  remained  ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  When  the  House  committee  called  for  the  original  papers  from  the 
board,  and  the  board  proposed  to  give  them  copies  of  the  originals,  were 
you  there  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  reference  to  the  statement  of  votes  for  those 
two  wards  of  Vernon  Parish  as  to  furnishing  those  copies;  was  there 
any  attempt  made  to  furnish  the  copies  ? — A.  Not  of  the  statement  of 
votes ;  I  don't  think  there  was.  Davis  was  anxious  to  know  what  to  do 
with  those  others,  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  advise  him  what  to  do  with 
them.    He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  make  way  with  all  of  them. 

Q.  All  of  the  statements! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  none  would  appear 
at  all.  All  the  statements  of  votes,  too,  that  were  copied  we  received 
particular  instructions — I  received  instructions  from  Governor  Wells, 
personally,  that  in  making  copies  that  the  democratic  clerks  should  oot 
see  a  single  document — original  return. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  in  making  those  copies  the  origi- 
nals were  seen  by  any  person  except  the  clerks  of  the  board  ! — A.  They 
were  not,  to  the  best  of  knowledge.  They  gave  the  testimony  to  the 
democratic  clerks,  and  they  copied  them ;  but  when  the  st^atement^ of 
votes  were  copied  they  read  the  tally-sheets  to  them,  and  the  democratic 
clerks  did  the  writing.  In  copying  the  consolidated  statements  they 
didn't  see  any  of  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to  see  them  copied. 
Mr.  Eaton  and  myself,  with  Mr.  McOormick's  assistance,  and  Casaoave 
and  Boutin,  made  up  all  the  copies  of  those  consolidated  statements,  not 
one  of  which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  were  ever  seen  by  a  democratic 
clerk  while  they  were  engaged  in  making  them  ;  and  they  were  made  io 
our  private  oflQce. 

Q.  How  long  after  Governor  Wells  had  told  you  to  take  this  paper 
which  you  had  altered  at  his  dictation  and  destroy  it,  or  make  way  with  it, 
was  it  before  he  proposed  constructing  another  consolidated  statement  to 
take  its  place! — A.  Well,  I  can't — it  was  two  days,  certainly,  1  think, 
before  we  destroyed  the  statements  of  votes.  Then  it  was  certainly 
three  or  four  days  before  he  first  mentioned  it  to  me — asked  me  to  de- 
stroy this  consolidated  statement;  and  he  spoke  to  me  again  abont  it 
later  than  that — a  few  days  later — ^I  cannot  remember  just  the  exact 
time. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  take  a  blank  form  of  the  same  form  as  the  one  nsed  in 
making  the  original t — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  them  in  the  office  there. 

Q.  Well,  in  making  this  up  did  you  undertake  to  restore  the  votes  as 
they  appeared  on  the  original  before  those  alterations  were  made  t — A. 
As  nearly  as  we  could. 

Q.  Tbat  was  intended  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  before  the 
alterations  were  made! — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  And  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tbat  direction  given  to  you  after  he  had  directed  Davis  and 
yourself  to  see  if  you  could  find  three  polls  that  might  be  rejected  to 
make  about  the  same  number  t — A.  No ;  that  was  about  the  same  time, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  to  have  something  to 
show  by  what  they  would  throw  out  the  polls  upon. 

Q.  He  then  concluded  to  make  it  appear  that  the  polls  were  rejected 
rather  than  transposed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  he  had  been  examined  before  the  committeet— A. 
It  was  J  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  statement  made  in  the 
tabulated  return  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Abell's  handwriting  ? — A.  I  never  saw 
bim  write  anything  but  his  signature. 

Q.  lu  making  the  first  promulgation  of  the  electoral  vote  did  that 
promulgation  contain  a  statement  of  the  electoral  vote  for  each  parish, 
or  only  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  State! — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  it  was 
published. 

Q.  Did  it  contain  the  aggregate  t — A.  The  aggregate. 

Q.  The  aggregate  vote  ot  the  State  for  each  elector  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  was  first  promulgated  or  published  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  wish  .you  to  look  at  the  signature  there  to  this  certificate  and 
state  whether  you  know  that  to  be  Abell's  signature  ! — A.  I  do,  sir ;  and 
I  certify  tbat  this  is  the  certificate  of  election  that  I  wrote,  and  that 
these  are  my  figures. 

Q.  You  made  those  figures! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  made  that  statement! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  this  statement. 
Mr.  Woodward  wrote — that  is  his  handwriting — all  of  this.  This  is 
mine. 

Q.  What  does  that  purport  to  be  ! — A.  A  correct  statement  of  the 
election  for  gubernatorial  vote.  ^'  I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  electoral  and  gubernatorial  vote  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana as  returned  by  the  several  supervisors  of  registration  to  the  board 
of  returningofiicers.   (Signed)  Charles  S.  Abell,  secretary  of  the  board." 

Q.  You  say  you  wrote  the  certificate  which  is  signed  by  Abell  as 
clerk  !— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  figures  there  are  made  by  yon  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are 
niy  figures. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  names  of  the  parishes  on  the  margin  ! — A.  Mr, 
Woodward,  I  think ;  yes,  sir,  I  am  certain. 

Q.  And  the  names  of  the  electors  at  the  head A.  (Interrupting.) 

Were  written  by  Mr.  Woodworth. 
Q.  Were  those  figures  taken  from  the  tabulated  statements  of  the 

supervisors  of  registration  ! — A.  They  were ;  from  the  consolidated  re- 

ttu-n,  similar  to  the  one  you  have  seen  here. 
Q.  In  that  I  see  you  embrace  Grant  Parish.    Will  you  state  what  that 

statement  of  the  parish  of  Grant  was  made  from  ! — A.  From  the  return; 

tbe  consolidated  statement. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  consolidated  statement  made  by  the  sopervisor  of 
registration  from  that  parish,  or  was  it  made  by  Rome  other  party  f  Do 
you  remember  about  that? — A.  Well,  now  I  never  looked  at  the  signa- 
tnre  of  that,  but  I  understood  that  it  was  not  from  the  authorized 

Q.  (Interposing.)  That  it  was  not  from  the  authorized  supervisor  of 
registration  !— A.  No. 

Q.  But  it  was  from  one  of  the  -United  States  supervisors  or  inspect- 
ors ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood ;  but  I  never  paid  any  attentioa  to 
the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  parish  of  Vernon.  Is  that  the  way  it  was  in  the 
original  before  the  alterations  were  made  in  itt — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  is  the  correct  statementof  the  vote  for  the  electors,  governor, 
and  lieutenant-governor,  as  it  appeared  in  the  original  before  it  wis 
changed t — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  originally  returned  to  the  board. 

Q.  When  Governor  Wells  directed  Davis  and  yourself  to  find  three 
polls  or  wards  in  Vernon  Parish  the  aggregate  of  which  would  ahoot 
make  up  the  vote  transposed,  what  wai^s  did  you  say  you  found  f— A 
One.  seven,  and  ten,  I  believe.  That  made  one  more  vote  than  was 
neeaed. 

Q.  Look  at  this  table  which  I  now  show  yon  and  state  if  that  codifi- 
cation is  signed  by  Abell ;  is  that  his  signature  t — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  paper  itself  t — ^A.  I  think  I  cm 
tell  who  made  it  up. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  in  ! — A.  Mr.  McGormick's,  I  should  say. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  McCormick's  handwriting  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  also 
that  he  was  engaged  in  making  up  such  a  statement  as  this. 

Q.  Look  at  Vernon  Parish  as  it  appears  on  this  second  statement 
That  is  the  statement  of  polls  rejected  by  the  board  in  their  canvass,  is 
it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  Vernon  Parish,  poll  1,  116  votes — democratic 
votes ;  poll  7,  26  democratic  votes ;  poll  10,  37  democratic  votes. 

Q.  Those  are  the  polls  that  were  afterward  rejected  by  the  directioa 
of  Wells  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  were  the  polls  for  which  he  furnished  tfae 
affidavits. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  direction  of  his  to  make  the  alterations  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  in  the  rejected  polls,  was  after  the  electoral  vote  had 
been  promulgated  t 

The  Witness.  That  he  asked  for  these,  do  yon  say  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  O,  yes,  sir,  it  was  sometime  afterward ;  two  weeks  nearly,  I  think. 

Q.  Nearly  two  weeks  after! — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  eighteenth. 

Q.  Nearly  two  weeks  after  the  electoral  vote  had  been  promulgated 
that  he  asked  you  to  find  these  wards  t — A.  No ;  it  was  not  quite  two 
weeks  that  he  asked  me  that,  but  it  was  about  two  weeks  that  he  iotro- 
duced  the  evidence.  He  asked  about  three  days  or  four  days  before  he 
introduced  the  evidence.  I  know  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  week  that 
he  asked  about  it,  and  it  was  on  Tuesday  that  he  brought  the  tesdmooy, 
or  I  saw  the  testimony,  rather,  first. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  electoral  vote  was  promulgated  there,  had 
there  been  any  polls  in  the  parish  of  Vernon  rejected  by  the  retomiDg* 
board  t — A.  No,  sit*. 

Q.  Still  the  alteration  had  been  made  on  the  retunis  of  the  super 
visor  of  registration  I — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  votes  do  these  three  polls  make  in  the  aggre- 
gate ? — A.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  seventy  nine  democratic  votes  t    In  the  same 
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polls  what  repablican  vote  was  there  ia  the  original  retarn  ! — A.  Not 
one,  I  thiDk. 

Q.  NoDe  at  all  in  those  three  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  inform  Mr.  Wells  that  those  three  polls  did  not  exactly 
corresiiond  in  number  with  the  votes  transposed  !— A.  We  did  5  Judge 
Davis  did,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  abont  that  f— A.  He  said,  "  That  is  near  enough.'^ 

Q.  The  Judge  Davis  that  you  refer  to  as  being  concerned  in  this  mat- 
ter with  you  is  the  same  Judge  Davis,  is  he  not,  who  was  judge  of  the 
parish  court  at  Baton  Bouge  !— A.  The  same. 

Q.  And  who  left  under  the 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  (Interposing.)  Do  you  know  anything  abont  thatt 
The  Witness.  Only  what  I  have  heard.    I  do  not  know  anything 
abont  it;  no,  sir;  only  what  I  have  heard. 
Senator  McDonald.  I  am  simply  getting  at  the  identity  of  the  man. 
The  Witness.  It  is  the  same  party ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  He  was  parish  judge,  and  came  from  Baton  Bonge  down  to  New 
Orleans! — A.  Very  suddenly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  Governor  Wells  bring  the  afifidavits  that  were  to 
support  the  rejection  of  those  three  polls,  and  put  them  on  file  ? — A.  He 
brought  them  a  few  days  after  he  ordered  the  polls  to  be  selected. 
I  did  DOt  see  him  when  be  brought  them  into  the  office,  but  Davis  called 
me  over,  and  showed  them  to  me,  and  told  me  Wells  just  gave  them  to 
him ;  had  brought  them  in  that  morning. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  electoral  vote  had  been  promulgated  ! — 
A  Well,  that  was  about  the  18th  of  December — twelve  days  certainly 
after  that  electoral  vote  was  promulgated. 

Q.  In  any  examination  of  the  Vernon  returns  had  you  ever  seen  any 
contesting  papers  contesting  the  parish  or  any  of  those  polls! — A. 
Never  until  I  saw  those. 

Q.  Never  until  these  affidavits  were  brought  in  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Davis  say  to  you  when  he  showed  these  affidavits, 
as  to  bow  Wellshad  obtained  them,  or  what  Wells  had  said  about  obtain- 
ing them  ? — A.  I  don't  think  that  he  made  any — I  don't  remember  any 
remark  that  he  made ;  but  he  says,  ^'  This  is  about  as  good  a  thing  as  I 
ever  saw,"  or  something  like  that,  in  a  laughing  sort  of  a  way ;  and  I  read 
them,  and  I  thought  so  too. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  these  parties  stated  they  resided  t — A.  I 
think  one  of  them  resided  there,  and  the  other  two  in  Texas  or  some 
adjoining  State. 

Q.  You  think  two  of  the  affiants  who  made  affidavits  attacking  these 
polls  resided  in  Texas  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  in  Vernon  Parish  I — A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir ;  as 
near  as  I  can  remember.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  stated — I  remember 
particularly — that  he  went  to  collect  some  money  is  the  way  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  polls. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  he  happened  to  be  at  the  polls ;  because  he  was 
there  collecting  some  money  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  affidavits  f — A.  No,  sir.  They 
were  there  the  last — well,  when  I  saw  them  last  was  when  they  were 
completing  the  records  for  the  congressional  committee,  although  they 
bad  allowed  and  sent  all  the  other  testimony  in  to  the  democratic  clerks 
to  copy  themselves.  ^.g,.^^,  ,^  I^OOgle 
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Q.  The  testimony  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  the  testimony.  They  refosed  to  seed 
this  testimony  in. 

Q.  This  was  not  sent  in  to  be  copied  t — A.  Not  sent  in  to  be  copied^ 
bnt  I  was  asked  to  copy  it 

Q.  And  yon  copied  the  affidavits  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  si^ed  to  the  same  affidavit  or  were  tiiere  three 
separate  affidavits  ? — A.  Three  separate  affidavits. 

Q.  Before  what  officer  did  they  parport  to  be  sworn  f — A  D.  J.  H. 
A.  Jewett. 

Q.  Who  is  D.  J.  M.  A.  Jewett  t — ^A.  He  is  United  States  commissiooer, 
I  believe.    He  is  reported  to  be  sach.    I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  He  took  these  affidavits  as  United  States  commissioner,  or  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  the  republican  party  there  conDected 
with  the  canvass  and  its  political  organization  t — A.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  committee  on  registration  and  canvass,  and  was  assistant  to 
Blouchard  in  making  up  whatever  figuring  that  was  necessary  to  be 
made  np.  I  know  they  were  together  constantly,  and  that  is  all.  What 
they  did  together  I  know  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  clerks  sent  there  by  the  House  committee  to 
take  those  copies  and  obtain  those  copies  never  saw  any  of  the  ori^oals 
of  the  tabulated  Returns  of  the  supervisors  of  registration  f — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge ;  they  never  saw  one. 

Q.  They  were  not  permitted  to  inspect  them  or  examine  them  f— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  persons  had  been  permitted  to  inspect 
or  examine  any  of  those' original  papers  up  to  the  time  you  left  tb^e 
except  the  board  and  its  officers  and  clerks! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  What  persons  have  been  allowed  to  inspect  them  f — A.  Anybodj 
that  was  identified  closely  with  the  party  there.  George  L.  Smith  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Was  any  democrat  allowed  to  ever  inspect  them  or  examioe 
them  ? — A.  I  never  saw  one,  I  remember  Smith  particularly,  because 
he  annoyed  us  so  much  by  asking  for  memorandums  and  testimony  aod 
everything  of  that  sort  relating  to  his  congressional  district. 

Q.  Who  is  Greorge  L.  Smith  f— A.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
for  the  foarth  congressional  district. 

Q.  After  Davis  and  yourself  had  made  up,  as  far  as  you  could,  a  copy 
of  the  tabulated  returns  of  the  supervisors  of  registration,  what  was 
done  with  that  paper,  as  far  as  you  know  t 

The  Witness.  That  copy,  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  He  placed  it  in  the  files  of  the  board  with  the  other  consolidated 
statements. 

Q.  When  you  saw  it  last  was  there  any  signature  to  it  of  the  super- 
visors of  registration,  or  what  purported  to  be  the  signature  f— A.  It 
had  not. 

Q.  Were  the  oaths  filled  up  f — A.  There  were  no  signatures  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  written  out  in  full  or  filled  upf  [Indicating  blank  for  the 
oath.] — A.  I  don't  think  that  was. 

Q.  What  was  proposed,  and  by  whom,  to  supply  that  deficiency  f 
State  the  facts  in  regard  to  that. — ^A.  Oovemor  Wells  proposed  to  me 
to  practice  in  order  that  I  could  counterfeit  that  signature. 

Q.  Counterfeit  what  signature  t — ^A.  Thomas  Flannagaui  or  whatever 
bis  name  is — Franklin,  rather,  the  supervisor. 

Q.  How  was  it  supposed  to  supply  the  seal  t— A.  That  never  was 
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Q.  When  he  proposed  to  you  to  do  that  what  did  you  say  to  bim  ! — 
A.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  not  do  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  told  hiui  just  in 
those  wonis,  but  that  I  could  not  do  it.  I  wanted  him  to  imply  the 
meaning  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  it,  but  I  meant  myself  that  I  was 
nnwilliug  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  person  ever  undertook  to  supply 
the  defect  in  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q,  By  writing  the  name  down  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Dave  you  ever  seen  that  paper  since  f — A.  I  never  have. 

Q,  You  say  that  Mr.  Spearing,  your  uncle,  was  a  republican,  but  that 
he  favored  the  election  ot  General  Nicholls  and  the  democratic  State 
ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  supported  Hayes  and  Nicholls. 

Q.  He  voted  for  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  electors,  but  voted  for  Gen- 
eral Nicholls  and  the  democratic  State  ticket! — A.  I  don't  know  how  he 
voted,  but  he  told  me  that.  I  always  knew  from  his  language  and  his 
talk. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  understood  it,  from  his  talk  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  quite  anxious  in  regard  to  the  election  of  General 
Nicholls? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  talked  to  all  the  clerks  when  they  were 
together.  They  used  to  come  up  there.  When  we  adjourned  from  the 
board  we  would  go  up  and  usually  take  a  glass  of  beer  before  goiug 
borne,  and  ]>erhaps  sit  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  whenever  he  came  in  he 
would  commence  to  revile  us  and  the  party  in  their  presence. 

Q.  Outside  of  those  who  were  holding  official  positions  there  in  the 
Kellogg  government  or  under  the  administration,  I  will  ask  you  if  that 
sentiment  was  not  quite  general  among  the  republicans  there  in  busi- 
ness in  New  Orleans!  Did  not  business  men  prefer  the  election  of  the 
democratic  State  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  very  general. 

Q.  Among  the  republicans  in  business? — Well  I  can't  say  ;  there  are 
very  few  republicans  in  business. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  those  whom  you  knew  in  business  there  !— A.  I 
heard  of  some  who  always  professed  to  be  republicans  before  actively 
snpiiorting  him. 

Q.  You  knew  a  banker  named  Oglesby,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  know  of 
him. 

Q.  Were  there  men  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  sentiment  shared  very  earnestly  by  such  men  ?— A. 
I  understood  so,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  regard  the  administration  of  the  Kellogg  government 
as  destroying  the  business  of  the  country  and  destroying  the  business 
of  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  didn't  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
and  state  it. 

Q.  That  it  shrunk  the  value  of  the  real  property  there  and  stagnated 
business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  this  Mr.  Collins,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned here  in  your  testimony  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  met  him  among  the  first 

years  while  I  was  in  New  Orleans.    1  have  known  him  certainly  five 

or  six  years,  and  have  met  him  there  at  various  times. 
Q.  Describe  him  as  well  as  you  can  T — ^A.  He  is  a  man  of  about  your 

size ;  possibly  a  little  taller  and  a  little  heavier  5  a  very  venerable  look- 
ing man.    Certainly  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
Q.  Gray  hair? — A.  Yes,  sir;  silvery  gray. 
Q.  Describe  Mr.  Gifibrd. — A.  He  is  a  young  man,  or  a  man  of  forty 

years  of  age,  possibly.    About  that  gentleman's  size  there,  and  has 

very  much  his  appearance  to  me.    [Referring  to  Senator  McMillan.] 
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Q.  Were  yon  there  in  New  Orleans  when  a  part  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee visited  the  jetties!  Did  yon  hear  any  thing  abont  that  circain- 
stance  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  was ;  no,  sir.  I  left  there  on  the  25th  of 
December,  and  I  don't  think — I  don't  remember  any  such  circamstaQce 
occurring  before  that  time. 
Q.  You  left  there  on  the  25th  of  December  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Gifford  going  down 
on  that  excursion! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Collins  was 
with  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Spearing  when  I  invited  them  down  to  the 
board  and  introduced  them  to  Grovernor  Wells.  I  think  so.  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  anything  that  took  pUce  ia 
New  Orleans  after  the  25th  of  Deceml^r  ? — A.  I  have  not 
Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gifford  since  that  timet — A.  I  have  not 
Q.  About  how  long. was  it  before  the  25th  of  December  that  yon  had 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Gifford's  presence  to  Mr.  Spearing  your  possessioaof 
this  altered  return  f — A.  I  should  judge  it  was  about  five  or  six  days.  I 
can't  recollect  distinctly. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  it  was  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  that 
you  informed  Mr.  Spearing  of  that  fact  f — A.  It  was  at  night,  aboat 
nine  o'clock,  I  guess ;  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  After  you  had  dined  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  gue^ss  it  was  not  as  late  as 
that.    I  don't  think  it  was  later  than  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Had  you  all  three  dined  together  that  evening! — A.  Yes, sir;  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  went  up  to  Mr.  Cross's,  on  Gnivier  street. 
Q.  You  said  that  you  and  Mr.  Spearing  went  with  Mr.  Gifford  to  the 
telegraph  office.    Did  you  go  that  same  night! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  from  where  you  had  this  conversation! — A.  Yes, sir; 
and  [  will  tell  you  why  I  went,  because  Spearing  said  "This  man  ain't 
able  to  walk,  and  he  don't  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  we  had  better 
get  this  dispatch  from  him  and  not  let  him  send  it." 

Q.  Ho  was  then  nnder  the  influence  of  liquor  considerably  f— -A.  He 
was;  not  exactly — able  to  walk,  but  not  to  take  care  of  himself.  I 
believe  it  was  a  rainy  night,  and  the  gutters  there  are  very  narrowband 
in  some  places  there  are  no  crossings ;  and  I  think  that  some  nigbt  Mr. 
Spearing  told  me  when  they  were  going  home  together  he  fell  in 
one  of  them. 

Q.  Where  was  the  dispatch  written  ! — A.  I  think  he  wrote  it  in  bis 
room,  or  attempted  to  write  It.    That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  Senator  Allison  T— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  showed  me  a  commission,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that 
he  had  gotten  from  him,  or  directions  to  come  and  examine  banks,  or 
to  the  bank  ;  I  don't  know  just  exactly  what  it  was.  It  was  the  antbor- 
ity  by  which  he  proceeded  from  Washington.  £  advised  him  that  nigbt, 
very  earnestly,  not  to  attempt  to  send  any  dispatch,  and  he  said  be 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  1  told  him  he  should  pursue  his  course  in  tbe 
matter ;  I  should  mine. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  his  saying  that  if  you  woald  go  with  him  to 
Washington  he  would  go  with  you  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaory. 
You  spoke  about  that  in  your  first  examination-in-chief  ! — A.  I  said — 
Q.  (Inter]K)sing.)  You  afterwards  made  some  correction  of  it  I 
wish  you  would  now  state  what  your  best  recollection  is  in  reference  to 
the  party  he  proposed  to  visit! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  tried  to  correct  that 
yesterday  and  I  could  not  recollect.  I  knew  there  was  "  treasurer"  in 
it,  and  I  didn't  pay  particular  attention. 
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Q.  Was  it  the  treasorer  of  the  national  committee  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1 
tbiok  that  is  the  party  he  named. 

Q.  The  republican  national  committee! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  he 
saiil  that  he  would  go  to  the  Treasury  and  get  it.  The  substance  of  ic 
was  he  was  going  to  get  it  from  some  influential  party. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  republican  na- 
tional coiniiiitteef  Did  he  mention  Chandler's  na,me  as  the  chairman  t 
—A.  I  Ciiu't  state  positively,  but  I  think  that  is  what  he  stated. 

Q.  What  f  Just  make  your  correction. — A.  Either  that  the  manager 
of  the  national  party — I  don't  know  whether  he  mentioned  Chandler's 
DHUU',  but  I  think  he  did — to  see  him  and  he  would  go  right  into  the 
Treasury  and  get  the  money.  I  know  he  mentioned  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause I  dou't  forget  that.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  singular  remark  for 
a  man  to  make. 

Q.  You  sdy  at  that  time  he  was  very  considerably  intoxicated  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  dispatch  he  sent  to  Senator  Allison  ! — A.  I 
think  I  was  obliged  to  copy  it  for  him. 

Q.  At  the  telegraph  office  f — A.  At  the  telegraph  office ;  I  believe 
80,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  show  you  the  dispatch  I — ^A.  He  said  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  it  the  next  day,  I  believe ;  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  anyhow. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  dispatch  ? — A.  I  read  the  dispatch ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  substance  of  it,  as  near  as  you  can  ? — A.  ^^Consult 
Howe ;  he  only  is  safe."  I  think  that  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, the  exact  words  of  it.  I  remember  the  latter  portion — *'  He  only  is 
safe" — particularly  well ;  I  know  that  was  contained  in  the  dispatch. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Giftbrd  after  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  every 
day  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  having  consulted  any  one  ! — A. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  allow  him  to  see  Howe.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  advisable.  I  told  him,  ^^  No,  not  under  any  consideration ;"  and,  as  I 
stated  to  this  gentleman,  I  appealed  to  him  as  a  man  of  honor,  having 
told  him  confidentially  what  I  had  told  him,  not  to  repeat,  and  he  had 
gone  further  than  I  had  told  him  ;  and  I  would  not  countenance  what 
he  was  doing,  and  advised  him  not  to  send  the  dispatch.  I  then  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  a  man  appealing  for  his  lite,  as  I  thought  I  was,  that 
if  anything  got  out  that  I  had  knowingly  given  this  information,  my 
life  would  not  be  worth  anything  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  away 
from  there.  . 

Q.  Did  he  ever  at  any  time  give  you  to  understand  that  he  made  any 
communication  to  Senator  Howe  or  any  other  member  of  the  Senate 
committee?-^  A.  No,  sir;  he  denied  that  he  ever  had  or  ever  would. 
Mr.  Spearing  told  me  that  he  had  used  the  same  argument  with  him  ; 
he  had  asked  him  and  he  had  denied  it  to  him,  and  be  said  he  could  rely 
upon  his  word. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Giflford  know  when  you  left  New  Orleans  t — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  did — not  from  me. 

Q.  Or  where  you  were  going  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  communicated  to  him  your  purpose  of  leaving  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  Never;  never  gave  him  any  intimation  where  I  was  going. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  this  altered  return  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Never; 
nobody  ever  saw  that  paper  until  I  gave  it  to  Mr;  Spearing  on  the  25th 
of  December. 
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Q.  Did  you  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Spearing  on  the  25th  of  Decembert^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  then  handed  it  over  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  used  there  in  endeavoring  to  direct  tlie  examination,  and  get 
at  the  facts t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  to  use  yo  ir  name,  nor  in  any  manner  compromise  you  in 
the  transaction  ? — A,  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  Vou  sny  that  you  had  seen  Governor  Palmer  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions while  he. was  th«Te  to  witness  the  electoral  count  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q.  Will  you  state  what  paper  it  was  that  Governor  Wells,  or  whoever 
it  was,  had  directed  you  to  furnish  to  Mr.  Ualef — A.  It  was  a  copy  of 
this  paper  you  have  here. 

Q.  A  copy  of  what  paper? — A.  Showing  the  tabulation  or  compilation 
of  the  votes  of  each  parish  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  parishes,  as 
they  were  received  by  the  board,  for  the  electoral  and  gubernatorial 
vote. 

Q.  From  the  supervisor's  returns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  board  direct  you  to  furnish  Mr.  Hale  with 
that  paper? — A.  The  board  didn't  direct  me. 

Q.  How  tlid  it  come  that  it  was  furnished  ?  State  the  circumstances. 
— A.  Mr.  Hale  came  into  the  clerk's  office,  and  was  talking  with  Abell, 
and  he  called  me  up  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hale.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  formerly  from  Maine,  and  we  had  a  conversation  of  two  or  three  mio- 
wtes  together,  and  Mr.  Hale  asked  Abell  if  he  would  have  that  ready  for 
him  sharply,  and  he  said  be  would.  Abell  then  came  and  asked  Mr. 
Woodward  and  myself — I  thiuk  he  assisted  me — to  make  a  copy  of  this 
compilation  and  have  it  ready  for  Mr.  Hale  in  an  hour.  Well,  we  went 
to  work  at  it  and  made  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you? — A.  Mr.  Woodward  ;  he  came  and  got  there- 
turn  when  il  was  completed,  and  after  he  had  gone  I  discovereil — Wood- 
ward had  made  the  additions — I  discovered  that  there  was  an  error  in 
one  of  them,  in  comparison  with  this  paper,  that  was  not  correct;  and 
I  suggested  to  Mr.  Abell  the  propriety  of  going  there,  as  Mr.  Hale  nid 
he  intended  to  go  away  in  the  morning,  if  possible,  and  have  that  mis- 
take rectified  :  and  he  requested  me  to  take  the  original  document  with 
me;  and  Mr.  Woodward  accompanie<l  me.  We  went  together  and  com- 
pared and  found  the  mistake  and  had  it  corrected. 

Q.  When  was  that  paper  furnished  to  Mr.  Hale? — A.  It  was  within 
two  days  of  the  time  he  left  New  Orleans ;  whenever  that  was  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  You  say  that  Governor  Palmer  was  still  there  at  that  time?— X 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  Thanksgiving  day. 

Q.  That  was  the  30th  day  of  November,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Why  I  ^^ 
member  that ;  he  was  going  to  take,  he  said,  dinner  with  Packard,  aod 
asked  me  if  Woodward  or  myfeelf  could  direct  him  where  the  house  was. 
I  think  that  was — I  am  quite  certain  that  was  the  day;  that  is  the  only 
instance  that  reminds  me  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  retuming-board  had  made  up  their  caovass 
for  electors  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  was  while  they  were  still  engaged  on  the  canvass? — A.  Ye6,ar. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hale ;  was  he  one  of  the  republican  visitors  there! 
— A.  He  was ;  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Governor  Palmer  was  a  visitor  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  learned  in  some  way  that  Hale  had  been  foroisbed 
with  some  information  or  some  facilities  greater  than  he  bad,  for  ooder- 
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standing  the  comlitiou  of  the  affairs  before  the  board  t — A.  I  can^t  tell 
yon  how  he  ascertained  that. 

Q.  Was  that  the  fact  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  fact  5  he  understood 
BO.  Why  1  say  this  is  because  he  met  me — Woodward  and  myselt^ — 
while  we  were  waiting  lor  Mr.  Hale,  and  I  spoke  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  Hale 
came  down  the  stairs  just  then.  I  excused  myself  and  Woodward  and 
I  went  into  Mr.  Hale's  room,  I  think  Senator  Sherman  was  in  there,  and 
we  compared  this  statement ;  and  as  soon  as  that  was  over  we  left  and 
came  out,  and  I  met  Governor  Palmer  in  the  rotunda  again. 

Q.  Who  was  present  in  this  room  when  you  made  the  statement f — 
A.  Jn  the  room  of  the  committee  there  f  I  think  Senator  Sherman  was 
there ;  he  had  been  in. 

Q.  The  parlor  near  the  entrance  leading  to  the  ladies'  parlor  T — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is  at  the  right  as  you  go  in.  I  think  Senator  Sherman  was 
present ;  he  was  there  a  portion  of  the  time. 

y.  You  say  you  took  the  original  tabulated  paper  that  had  bCv  n  made 
in  the  office  of  the  board,  to  compare  with  a  copy  that  you  had  made 
for  Hdh^ ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it 

Q.  That  is  the  same  original  that  this  copy  was  made  from,  is  it  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  Governor  Palmer  said  to  you  about  it ! — A.  He 
asked  when  I  came  out  why  I  was  not — why  I  did  not  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  him  that  I  did  to  Mr.  Hale. 

Q.  The  same  courtesy  or  the  same  facilities? — A.  The  same  facilities, 
yes,  sir ;  or  courtesy,  I  knew  what  he  meant ;  and  he  asked  me  for  what  - 
pnrpose  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Hale.  I  told  him  I  didn't  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
him,  that  I  was  acting  under  orders  and  went  there  on  business.  He 
says, "  It  is  connected  with  the  canvass,  is  it  not  f  1  says,  '*  You  of 
course  know  that,  Governor  Palmer."  I  had  no  other  business  with  him. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  not  give  him  a  copy  of  the  same  document  that 
Mr.  Hale  h»d  received,  and  I  sort  of  puthimoff  in  alanghing  way ;  and  he 
asked  me  if  1  would  not  come  back  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  I  told 
him,  yes,  I  guessed  I  would  if  I  didn't  have  any  engagement ;  but  I 
didn't  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  or  any  of  his  associates  ever  were  fur- 
nished with  that  paper  or  with  any  similar  document  while  they  were 
there  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  made  any  for  them  to  my  knowledge. 
I  never  knew  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  were  in  Governor  Palmer's  office  at 
Springfield  ? — A.  Two  hours,  I  guess.  I  think  we  were  there  in  the 
afternoon.    I  saw  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Spearing,  or  Mr.  Murphy,  or  Governor  Palmer,  or  any  one 
of  those  parties  that  you  have  si)oken  of  as  having  been  conferred  with, 
democrats,  ever  suggest  to  you  in  any  way  that  any  money  could  be 
made  out  of  this  for  you  or  for  anybody  else  by  the  use  of  this  docu- 
ment f — A.  Never ;  to  the  contrary,  Governor  Palmer  stated  to  me,  he 
says,  *^  If  I  have  any  connection  with  this,  I  make  no  compromise,  and  I 
give  nothing."    I  told  him  that  I 

Q.  (InU^rposing.)  In  going  to  Governor  Palmer,  had  you  any  impres- 
sion or  belief  that  it  was  going  to  benefit  you  pecuniarily  by  going  there! — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  he  the  kind  of  man,  from  what  you  knew  of  him,  whom  you 
would  be  likely  to  offer  for  sale  information  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
he  would  be  the  last  one  that  I  should  go  to. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  at  all  that  there  was  any  purpose  to  bring 
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yoa  forward  as  a  witness  in  regard  to  this  transaction  nntil  yon  were 
served  with  that  subpoena  in  New  York  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Wadleigh  in  regard  to  yoar  occnpatioD 
in  New  Orleans  while  you  were  on  the  roll  of  the  cnstom-bonse ;  what 
is  the  name  you  gave  of  the  gentleman  who  procured  your  appointment 
to  that  office  ? — A.  Col.  A.  K.  Johnson. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  f — A.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
committee^ republican  State  committee;  and  I  think  he  was  a  United 
States  gauger  at  that  time.    I  am  satisfied  he  was. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  there  were,  besides  yourself,  a  number  of  other 
supernumeraries  on  those  rolls? — A.  I  always  understood  so;  I  never 
saw  the  rolls. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  who  were  on  the  rolls,  or  who  were  in  the 
service  or  in  the  party  there,  who  were  not  doing  any  other  service !— A. 
Only  what  they  told  me — that  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  persons  who  told  you  soT — A.  I  don't  remember 
now,  but  there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q  You  have  been  quite  intimate,  have  you  not,  with  the  inside  work- 
ings of  the  republican  party  down  at  New  Orleans  for  the  lust  three  or 
four  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhat. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  about  all  the  white  republicans  down  there  ure 
not  in  office,  or  on  some  official  list  or  roll  where  they  are  drawing  pay  U^ 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  usually  the  case. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  upon  the  returning-board  to  commeooe 
active  service  this  last  time? — A.  Judge Daris and  Mr.  McCormickaud 
myself  went  there  on  Friday,  I  think,  or  the  9th  of  November. 

Q.  The  9th  of  November  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  board  had  organized! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  organized  on  the  17th,  did  it  not;  ten  days  after  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  time  about  that;  just  within  the  law,  I  believe. 

Q.  Within  ten  days  after  the  election,  the  election  being  on  the  7th  f 
Whs  not  the  organization  of  the  board  on  the  17th  f — A.  About  that 
time ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  before  that! — A.  We  were  there  from  the  9th. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  went  there  nntil  the  sessions  of  the  board  began, 
what  were  you  engaged  in  doing? — A.  We  had  nothing  to  do,  only  Mr. 
Abell  delegated  Judge  Davis  and  myself,  after  he  had  received  the 
packages  containing  election-returns,  to  take  them  and  seal  them  op, 
three  or  four  of  the  returns  from  three  or  four  different  parishes  together, 
and  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  and 
clerk  on  the  board  also,  who  would  receipt  for  them  and  place  them  in 
the  auditor's  sate  as  we  delivered  them. 

Q.  How  were  those  returns  received  by  youf  Were  they  sealed  op 
then,  or  were  the  returns  from  the  several  parishes  unsealed  T — A.  Yea, 
sir ;  they  were  usually  sealed. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  with  them  after  receiving  them  again.  I  do 
not  know  that  1  exactly  comprehend  your  answer. — A.  We  took  the  re- 
turns from  three  or  four  parishes — Abell  asked  us  not  to  have  any  more 
than  that  together,  because  it  would  make  some  confusion— and  place 
them  in  a  wrapper,  and  seal  that  wrapper  up  and  designate  it  on  the 
outside  wrapper  the  returns  from  those  parishes  inside.  We  delivered 
them  to  Mr.  Eaton,  the  clerk  of  the  auditor's  office. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Eaton  put  them  in  a  safe  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  parish  returns  did  you  receive  and  seal  up  io  that 
way  f — A.  Well,  most  all  of  them,  I  think. 
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Q.  Who  received  those  returns  from  the  returning-officers — from  the 
supervisors  of  registration  f — A.  Mr.  Abell. 

Q.  When  they  came  into  your  hands,  do  you  remember  whether  each 
parish  return  was  in  a  separate  envelope,  and  sealed  t 

The  Witness.  Tbe  consolidated  statement,  do  you  mean  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  W^iTNEss.  Separate  from  the  others! 

Senator  McDonald.  No;  was  the  return  of  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration in  a  separate  envelope  for  the  parish,  and  sealed  up  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  usually. 

Q.  Yon  say  usually.  Were  there  some  that  were  not! — A.  They  were 
all  sealed,  but  sometimes  we  received  packages  afterwards  from  the 
same  parish;  oftentimes  two  or  three  packages  .from  one  parish. 

Q.  But  the  returns  themselves  were  usually  sealed,  were  they  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  there  accompanied  these 
returns  any  statement  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  or  the  su- 
pervisors of  registration  in  regard  to  the  election  itself! 

The  Witness.  Do  I  know  whether  there  were  any  accompanying 
statements  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  taken  to  the 
board  and  broken  open,  and  that  is  the  first  time — when  I  would  first 
be  able  to  see  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  doing  this  work;  at  what  place;  in  the  capitol 
building! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  State-house;  way  up  in  the  third  flight, 
1  believe. 

Q.  In  some  office  or  room  in  the  State-bonse  building! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  preparation  of  the  affidavits  that 
were  used  before  the  returning-board  ! — A.  Only  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  but  what  you  have  heard  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  were  not  present  when  any  of  them  were  prepared  ! — A.  I 
8aw  them  writing  them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  written,  as  far  as  you  saw  ! — A.  Those  that  I 
saw  wei-e  written  in  the  police  headquarters — the  Central  station. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  custom-house  building  much  during  that 
time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there  much. 

Q.  Where  did  Woolfley,  the  United  States  commissioner,  keep  his 
office  !--A.  In  the  customhouse. 

Q.  iiave  you  any  knowledge  of  the  canvass  by  the  board,  or  any 
other  canvass  except  the  parish  of  Vernon  !  I  mean  as  to  the  canvass 
itself,  of  the  parish.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  canvass  for  the 
parish  of  Iberia  !— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  clerk  made  up  the  statement  of  the  board  as 
to  the  polls  rejected  by  the  returning-officers  in  their  canvass! — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  that  up  ! — A.  A  statement  similar  to  the  one  you  have 
prodaced  here — that  was  Mr.  McOormick  made  it. 
Q.  That  copy  is  in  Mr.  McCormick's  handwriting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Do  you  know  who  made  the  statement  of  the  polls  rejected! 
There  is  a  printed  copy. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  them  say  that  he  made 

that  up.    1  remember  seeing  him  at  work  on  it. 
Q-  You  know  nothing  about  the  particular  work  that  produced  that 

statement,  do  you  !    I  mean  the  particular  action  of  the  board  upon  the 

various  returns  embraced  in  that  statement. — A.  No ;  I  saw  most  of 
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the  reasons  for  their  rejection ;   that  is  all.    They  were  attached  to  tbe 
statements  when  returned,  to  be  passed  upon. 

Q.  Were  those  reasons  ever  exhibited  to  any  agent  of  the  investigat- 
ing committees  there,  or  to  the  committees  f— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  To  what  duty  were  you  first  specially  assigned  as  clerk  in  tbe 
board  of  returning-oflBcers  ? — A.  That  of  sealing  the  returns  and  ddiv- 
ering  them  to  Mr.  Eaton. 

Q.  Sealing,  or  unsealing? — A.  Sealing. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  upon  that  duty  ? — A.  Until  the  returns 
were  received  and  the  board  met. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty,  specially,  after  that,  as  clerk  ? — A.  We  bid 
no  s^>ecial  duty,  any  of  us ;  we  did  whatever  we  were  requested  to  do 
by  tbe  chief  clerk  or  secretary. 

'  Q.  Were  you  put  upon  any  particular  line  of  work,  as  a  clerk  ?— A. 
At  first ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? — A.  That  is,  I  had  one  specific  work — to  keep 
the  compilation  of  the  vote  throughout  the  State,  as  they  were  opened 
by  the  board,  for  the  electoral  vote  alone. 

Q.  To  keep  the  compilation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  make  a  compilation  of 
it  in  the  order  in  which  the  parishes  were  opened. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  compilation  of  the  returns  from  supervisors  of 
registration  from  all  the  parishes  for  the  electors! — A.  Originally,  jee, 
sir;  as  they  were  opened  by  the  board. 

Q.  What  duty  were  you  assigned  to  after  that  compilation  was  com- 
pleted t — A.  No  particular  duty. 

Q.  Did  .\ou,  in  making  a  compilation  of  the  consolidated  reports  of 
the  supervisors  of  registration,  become  familiar  with  the  vote  id  eat  H 
parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  took  the  parish  n^turna  and  added 
them  together!    Is  that  what  you  call  compiling  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  aggregates  of  the  consolidated  returns  ! — A.  That 
is  all;  rake  tbe  aggregate,  and  a  copy  of  which  you  have  seen,  vbici 
was  produced  here  to-day. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  to  take  the  consolidated  returns  of  the  supervison 
of  registration,  and  from  the  aggregates  there  make  a  compilatioD  of 
the  re*  urns  of  the  whole  State  ! — A.  For  the  electoral  officers. 

Q.  For  the  electoral  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Judge  Davis  or  tbe  chief 
clerk  always,  or  usually,  called  the  numbers,  and  we  wrote  them  dovB. 
Eaton  kept  the  State,  I  believe,  and  Woodward  the  others. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Abell  supervise  your  portion  ! — A.  Occasionally ;  in  and 
out ;  he  never  gave  many  directions. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  complete  that  compilation  ! 

Witness.  That  original  one! 

Senator  Oglesby.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  It  was  completed  when  the  returns  were  all  opened  originallv  in 
open  session  ;  when  the  gentlemen  from  the  North  were  present. 

Q.  That  work  was  completed  while  those  two  committees  were  jet 
there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Sherman  and  Palmer  committees  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
so. 

Q.  Who  was  it  who  made  the  discovery  that  polls  1,  7,  and  10,  ii 
Vernon  Parish,  would  be  about  the  equivalent  of  polls  2  and  9  f— A. 
Judge  Davis  and  myself. 

Q.  You  did  that  together  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  Woodward  present  when  yon  did  tbat  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Woodward  know  anything  about  that  T — ^A.  No,  sir  5  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  Eaton  know  anything  abont  it  f 

The  Witness.  About  this  same  thing  ! 

Senator  Oglesbt.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  don't  think  tbat  he  did ;  I  don't  believe  that  he  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Eaton  and  Davis  assist  you  in  making  that  consolidated  re- 
turn which  was  placed  on  file  there  for  this  original  one  that  you  exhib- 
ited here  from  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  I  don't  understand  that  question. 

Q.  Yon  made  a  consolidated  return  from  Vernon  Parish  in  place  of 
this  original  one! — A.  We  did  make  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  assisted  you  in  tbat  I — A.  Judge  Davis. 

Q.  Alone T — A.  Alone;  we  went  to  the  oflBce  alone. 

Q.  Did  Eaton,  or  Woodward  either,  have  any  knowledge  of  that? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that ! — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  told  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  consult  Woodward  upon  that  subject  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  with  E<aton  ! — A.  I  don't  think  with  Eaton. 

Q.  Who  were  the  clerks  of  the  board  of  returniug-officers  who  went 
OD  duty  at  your  suggestion  and  with  your  assistance  ? — A.  Woodward 
was  the  only  one. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  one? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  suggested  to  him,  and  he 
went  and  got  a  recommendation  from  Governor  Warmoth,  and  I  spoke 
to  Abell  about  it,  and  he  spoke  to  the  board,  and  the  letter  came  in 
and  they  accepted  him.  That  was  some  time  tUter  the  board  had  been 
in  session. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  I  came  in  this  afternoon  you  were  being  examined  by  Sen- 
ator McDonald  upon  a  point  to  which  my  attention  had  not  been  called, 
and  therefore  I  want  you  to  explain  it  to  me.  I  understood  you  to  say 
to  him  that,  after  the  electoral  vote  had  been  promulgated,  Mr.  Wells 
asked  you  to  make  up  a  false  return  from  Vernon  Parish  to  correspond 
with  the  return  that  you  had  taken  from  the  files.  Did  you  say  so  ? — 
A.  I  did ;  that  he  asked  me  to  make  a  copy. 

Q.  Make  a  copy  of  the  abstracted  return  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  could ; 
yea,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  did,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Woodward  T — A.  Not 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Woodward  ;  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  that  was  after  the  promulgation  ? 

The  Witness.  How  long  after  we  made  it? 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  the  promulgation  was  it  that  Mr. 
Wells  asked  you  to  substitute  that  fictitious  return  ? 

A.  Well,  that  was  a  week,  nearly ;  five  or  six  days  certainly.  Yes,  I 
goess  it  was  a  week.    I  can't  recollect  the  exact  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  occupied  in  making  up  that  return  ? — A.  I 
think  we  completed  it  that  night. 

Q.  The  same  night  that  you  were  asked  for  it  ? — ^A.  No  5  I  don't 
think  we — ^I  think  it  was  a  day  after  we  were  asked ;  some  time  about 
that  time. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  yon  had  abstracted  the  genuine  return 
from  the  files  ?— A.  That  was  after. 

Q.  How  long  after  ? — ^A.  Not  long ;  a  day  or  two,  possibly. 

Q.  A  day  or  two  after  you  had  abstracted  the  gennine  return  from 
the  oflSce  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  abstract  it :  I  took  it  in  his  office.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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Q.  What  data  did  you  say  you  compiled  tliis  flctitioaft  retarn  from!- 
A.  We  had  the  statemeDt  from  each  and  every  poll  iu  that  parish  n 
cepting  the  two  that  had  been  destroyed,  giving  the  vote  for  al)  iLc 
officers.  We  had  do  difficulty  in  making  those  eight  polls;  I  thL. 
there  were  ten  in  the  parish  ^  we  made  those  up  withoot  diffii^l: 
Then,  to  make  up  the  other  two,  we  took  these  original  eompilatk* 
which  were  made  of  all  the  officers,  all  the  principal  officers,  and  [c 
them  in  these  polls  as  they  appeared  upon  the  original  compilation. 

Q.  You  had  the  commissioners'  statement  from  all  the  poUs  bat  pfb 
2  and  9  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  been  destroyed. 

Q.  And  entered  that  upon  this  new  consolidated  return  f—A^K 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  vote  from  those  two  polls  T — ^A.  Bytheffli: 
nal  compilations  that  were  there  iu  the  office.  As  the  retoros  vif* 
opened  and  sent  in  to  us  from  the  board  or  came  from  the  board  s^^ 
as  they  were  opened,  each  one  of  the  clerks  had  a  special  line  of  diin 
For  instance,  mine  was  the  electoral  vote,  a  copy  of  which  yoa  have»r: 
here.  That  showed  the  exact  vote  of  the  parish  as  origioallj  opnr.. 
which  was  two  votes  for  one  and  six  hundred  and  forty-oae  lor  *> 
other.  Mr.  Eaton  had,  I  think,  the  State.  I  think  be  only  bad  tb^n: 
didates  for  lieutenant-governor  and  governor.  Yes,  I  think  be  lu4- 
the  State  officers.  Mr.  McCormick  had  the  amendments;  Mr.  VN\h 
ward  had  the  congressional,  the  senatorial,  and  representatire  aai 
dates ;  and  some  of  the  other  clerks  hrd  the  judiciary  and  otber&  '^' 
had  at  that  time  eight  or  nine  clerks  iu  the  office,  and  the  work  vm  »^ 
vided  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  was  opened  and  sent  then  to  these  clerks i:^ 
distributed  among  them  in  that  way  f  Were  they  the  supeni**^ 
returns! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  used. 

Q.  You  only  used  the  supervisors^  returns  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  accompanies  the  supervisors'  returns,  if  anytbitg!-i- 
Usually  tally-sheets  and  statements  of  votes  for  each  poll. 

Q.  A  consolidated  statement  certified  to  by  the  parish  sopenw'- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  you  had  what! — A.  Stat«ment«  of  votes  irJ 
the  commissioners  of  each  poll  and  the  tally-sheets  from  each  polL 

Q.  When  the  returns  from  Iberia  Parish  or  Ascension  Pari^  ^^ 
opened  by  the  board,  the  returning-officers,  and  sent  in  to  tbe  cWi^^ 
what  did  30U  do  respecting  those  returns! — A.  We  took  thatcoto- 
dated  statement  and  first  took  off  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  entered  the  number  of  votes  for  each  rppobSa: 
and  each  democratic  candidate  in  the  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir :  the  k^* 
gate. 

Q.  Taking  it  from  the  consolidated  statement! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  It  first  went  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  who  tabulated  tbeeJert-r 
vote,  did  it! — A.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  Judge  Davis,  who  va*  u 
chief  clerk,  and  took  charge  of  all  these  papers. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it ! — A.  He  usually  came  to  our  deA  »^ 
Woodward,  Eaton,  and  myself  and  McCormick  were,  and  read  tbf  ^  ■" 
to  us  as  far  as  we  kept  tbe  compilation,  and  would  then  go  to  tiic  oU*-' 
clerks  in  the  room,  and  complete  the  work.  ^ 

Q.  You,  Eaton,  Woodward,  and  McCormick  worked  at  one  dcsl  - 
A.  Well,  not  all  the  time.  Where  we  could  conveniently,  yoa  k**^- 
We  had  long  tables,  but  sometimes  they  were  not  large  eoough,  ac- 
theu  we  had  to  divide  up  more. 
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Q.  Then  the  chief  clerk  wonld  come  to  your  desk,  and  he  would  read 
what,  in  the  first  place  f — A.  The  electoral  vote, 

Q.  The  number  of  votes  given  in  the  parish  for  each  candidate  for 
elector  ? — A.  Yes,  s'r. 

Q.  Republican  and  democratic? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  he  read  the  vote  for  each  candidate  you  would  enter  that 
vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  yourself  f — A.  For  electors;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  electors.  That  was  it,  was  io  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  aggregate  vote  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  clerks  would  do  nothing! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not 
know — they  would  do  whatever  they  had  to  do,  if  they  had  anything  to 
do. 

Q.  While  you  were  taking  down  the  vote  given  for  each  elector,  as 
read  to  yon  by  the  chief  clerk,  had  the  other  clerks  anything  to  do  f — 
A  Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 

Q.  On  what  did  you  enter  these  votes  as  read  to  you  by  the  chief 
clerk  ! — A.  On  a  statement  similar  to  what  you  have  seen  there ;  a  sheet 
we  had  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  compilation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  had,  on  that  compiled  statement,  entered  the  vote  for 
electors,  some  other  clerk  would  next  proceed.  Who  did  you  say  it 
was  f — A.  The  amendments  came  next  on  the  sheet 

Q.  And  who  would  record  those  ! — A.  McCormick,  I  think.  I  do  not 
remember  just  exactly,  but  it  was  divided  up  that  way. 

Q.  Your  compilation  then  was  made  on  different  sheets  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  vote  for  electors  on  one  sheet  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  vote  for  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  on  another 
sheet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  vote  for  State  officers  on  another  sheet  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  vote  for  judicial  officers,  for  legislative  officers,  on  still 
other  sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  it  was  from  this  record,  I  understand  you,  which  these  differ- 
ent clerks  made  after  the  reading  of  the  chief  clerk,  that  you  supplied 
in  your  fictitious  return  of  Vernon  the  two  missing  polls  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Davis  and  myself. 

Q.  But  when  you  looked  at  this  record  of  the  return  from  Yernon 
Parish,  you  found  only  the  aggregate  vote  for  the  whole  parish  ! — A. 
That  is  all  we  found. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  from  that  ag'gregate  vote  what  was  the  vote 
in  polls  2  and  9  f — A.  We  knew  what  the  entire  vote  was  originally. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  thatf — A.  We  knew  it  by  figuring  up.  We 
knew  we  had  the  record  of  just  what  the  aggregate  was  of  the  electoral 
vote  and  of  the  State  vote.  We  knew  from  finding  in  the  other  polls 
bow  the  eight  polls — that  the  two  votes  that  appeared  for  the  republi- 
can candidates  were  in  other  polls  than  these  that  had  been  transposed. 
We  knew  then  that  we  had  transposed  ninety-seven  votes  and  eighty- 
one.  We  knew  the  polls  that  we  transposed  them  in,  and  we  would 
take  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  as  it  originally  appeared  and  the 
vote  as  it  was  transposed  from  that  poll  and  make  our  calculations, 
and  find  the  exact  number  of  votes  that  were  received. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  you  had  transposed  ninety-seven  and 
eighty-one  votes  T 

The  Witness.  How  did  I  know  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Witness.  Because  I  remembered  it 

Q.  Did  you  remember  not  only  that  you  had  transposed  votes,  bat 
that  that  was  the  actual  number  that  you  had  transposed  f — A.  That 
\ras  the  actual  number ;  yes,  sir.  That  was  the  actual  number  cast  in 
that  i>oll. 

Q.  Cast  in  what  poll! — A.  I^inety-seveo  in  poll  2,  and  eighty -one  in 
poll  9. 

Q.  That  was  the  actual  number  of  democratic  votes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cast  at  polls  2  and  9  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  genuine  return  yon  say  you  transferred  those  two  votes  to 
the  republican  side  and  erased  them  from  the  democratic  sidef->A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  that  original  return  before  yon  when  yoo  were 
mnkiug  up  the  fictitious  return  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  not  the  statement  of  votes  from  those  two  polls!— 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  not. 

Q.  All  the  original  papers  were  gone,  were  they  T — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  there  were  tally-sheets  there  or  not. 

Q.  Thestatementof  the  commissioners  was  gone? — A.  The  statement 
of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  And  the  return  of  the  supervisors  was  gone  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  be  good  enough  to  explain  how  you  got  at  the  tact  that  these 
two  polls,  2  and  9,  returned  just  that  number  of  votes? — A.  Because  I 
knew  the  number  that  had  been  transposed.  There  were  no  repablican 
votes,  and  there  were  so  many  democratic  votes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  there  were  so  many ;  did  you  remember 
the  particular  number  of  votes? — ^A.  Certainly;  I  remembered  that  they 
were  all  ciphers  there. 

Q.  All  ciphers  where? — A.  In  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  All  ciphers! — A.  For  the  republicans ;  there  were  no  repablican 
votes. 

Q.  There  were  not  ciphers  in  the  democratic  side  of  the  return,  were 
there  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  figures  there  in  the  original  return  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  trying  to  make  a  fictitious  return  which  would  cor- 
respond with  that,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  enabled  to  state  in  this  fictitious  return  that  the  fig- 
ures in  poll  9  and  in  poll  2  were  81  and  97  respectively ;  how  did  yon  get 
at  that  tact? — A.  Because  I  knew  it ;  I  knew  what  they  were  originallr. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  so  from  memory  ? — A.  A  man  would  not 
be  liable  to  forget  snob  a  circumstance  as  that,  I  don^t  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  rely  upon  your  memory  or  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did  not 
rely  uxjon  my  memory ;  I  relied  upon  the  data  and  the  papers  mostly 
that  Mr.  Davis  produced  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  rely  upon  your  memory,  but  did  rely  upon  the  data 
and  the  papers  that  Mr.  Davis  produced  ? — A.  Partially ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  rely  upon  besides  the  data  and  piBix>ers  that  Mr. 
Davis  produced  ? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  else? — A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  relied  partially  upon  them, 
but  wholly  upon  them  ? — A.  Partly  upon  one  and  partly  u|>on  the  othw. 

Q.  But  altogether  you  relied  upon  the  data  and  papers  that  Mr.  Davis 
produced  to  get  at  those  figures,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  data  and  the  papers  produced  before  you  bj  Mr. 
Davis  ? — A.  The  papers  that  I  have  already  stated. 

Q.  State  them  again,  if  you  please. — ^A.  All  the  original  returns— all 
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the  compilations  or  statements  that  had  been  taken  from  the  original 
returns. 

Q.  State  what  those  compilations  were. — A.  I  have  already  stated  to 
you. 

Q.  State  them  once  more. — A.  As  I  tell  you,  as  the  returns  were 
opened  they  were  brought  to  the  office,  and  each  man  had  his  separate 
work  to  do.  We  went  through  each  parish,  and  went  through  the  ag- 
gregate vote  for  every  candidate  in  it,  and  took  it  off  upon  a  separate 
sheet,  and  those  compilations— K)riginal  papers — were  kept  by  Judge 
Davis.    That  is  all  I  have  to  state  about  tbat. 

Q.  When  the  vote  of  Vernon  Parish  was  read  to  you  by  Mr.  Davis 
you  wrote  down  that  there  were  no  votes  given  for  electors— for  the  re- 
publican candidates — and  tbat  there  were  six  hundred  and  forty  odd 
votes  given  for  the  democratic  candidates,  did  you  not  I — A.  I  wrote  it 
down. 

Q.  You  did  so,  did  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  electoral. 

Q.  On  the  table  of  electoral  votes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  came  to  make  up  this  fictitious  return,  you  had  no 
record  of  that  but  this  entry  of  yours  that  there  were  so  many  votes 
given  in  the  parish  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  we  had  the  records  from  all — all  the 
records  that  were  kept  concerning  each  parish. 

Q.  What  other  record  was  kept  concerning  Vernon  Parish  but  this 
that  you  made  of  the  aggregate  votes  ! — A.  Ihe  same  record.  Every 
clerk  kept  his  own  distinct  records. 

Q.  But  you  yourself,  and  nobody  el^e,  kept  the  record  of  the  aggre- 
gate vote  given  for  electors  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  you,  and  nobody  else,  wrote  down  that  for  electors 
in  Vernon  Parish  there  were  no  votes  on  the  republican  side,  and  six 
hundred  and  lorty  odd  votes  on  the  democratic  side! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  having  destroyed  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  from 
those  two  polls,  and  having  made  way  with  the  supervisor's  return  when 
you  came  to  make  up  this  fictitious  return,  I  ask  you  again  what  data 
Davis  offered  you  which  showed  what  the  democratic  vote  was  at  poll  9 
and  poll  10! — A.  Just  as  I  have  told  you.  There  was  the  electors'  re 
turn  that  you  have  seen  here.  We  knew  that  it  had  to  agree  with  tbat, 
a^i  a  natural  consequence ;  tbat  the  aggregate  vote  had  to  agree. 

Q.  With  what ! — A.  With  the  vote  as  originally  returned. 

Q   The  aggregate  vote  bad  to  agree  with  that !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Agree  with  what? — A.  If  it  is  your  evident  desire  to  confuse  me, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  state  to  you  intelligently.  When  I  at- 
tempt  

Tlie  Chairman,  (interposing.)  That  is  not  my  purpose. 

The  WjTNESS.  When  1  attempt  to  explain  you  interrupt  me  by  another 
question,  and  1  do  nor.  get  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me ;  make  your  answer. 

The  Witness.  You  have  had  me  here  for  nearly  six  hours — five  hours. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  while ;  but  we  have  been  here  as  long  as  you 
have. 

The  Witness.  You  have  not  all  been  under  the  same  strain  that  I 
have.    You  have  all  taken  turns  at  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  us  have  strained  you,  ^perhaps  we  might 
plead  tbat  you  had  strained  us  a  little.  I  think  you  have  strained  me 
on  this  point ;  but  go  on. 

Senator  McDonald.  If  the  witness  wants  to  look  at  any  memoran- 
dum, or  anything  of  that  kind,  to  refresh  his  recollection,  I  suppose  he 
can  do  so. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  I  was  about  to  explain  abont  the  electoral  vote.  There 
was  originally — where  is  the  copy  of  the  statement ! 

Senator  McDonald.  There  it  is.    JStatement  handed  to  witness.] 

The  Witness.  In  Vernon  Parish  tnere  were  no  votes  for  Kellosru  and 
Burch,  two  votes  for  the  other  republican  electors,  and  six  humtred  and 
forty-seven  for  the  democratic  electors.  Well,  we  knew  first  that  we 
had  to  have  the  aggregate  vote  of  that  copy  to  a^'^ee  with  this  8Ute- 
ment  that  you  see  here,  a  copy  of  which  we  had  in  oui'  oflfice.  We  knew 
that  there  were  no  votes  received  by  the  republicans  in  those  two  polls* 
because  we  found  where  those  two  votes  came  from  in  the  other  state- 
ment of  votes.  They  were  cast  at  other  polling- places  initside  of  these 
polls  2  and  9,  so  we  knew  there  were  no  votes  in  that  poll  at  all  for 
electors. 

Q.  For  the  republican  electors! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  explains  how 
we 

The  Chairman,  (interposing.)  That  does  not  explain  to  me;  perhaps 
it  does  to  you.  It  does  not  explain  to  me  how  you  came  to  the  conda- 
sion  that  there  were  ninety-seven  and  eighty-one  democratic  votes 
in  this. — A.  Because  I  remembered  it  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Then  it  was  your  memory  f — A.  Partly  my  memory  and  partly  the 
data.  Davis  remembered  it,  too.  He  did  at  the  time;  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  does  now  or  not. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  the  data  and  the  papers  that  Mr.  Davis  produced, 
but  was  your  recollection  and  Davis's  recollection  which  enabled  yoa  to 
state  the  democratic  vote  for  polls  2  and  9.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  to  say  that  it  was  partly  recollection.  You  eoald 
see  very  easily  how  we  could  find  out  how  many  votes  were  transpoml, 
do  you  not?    There  were  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes  tran8|)0sed. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  are  a  little  hurried  now;  yon  do  not  oit^ 
that? — A.  No,  not  transposed ;  I  am  a  little  anxious  to  explain.  Six 
hundred  and  forty-seven  votes,  as  originally  returned.  We  knew  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  thrown  out ;  we  koev 

that  from  (he  record  and  from  this  sheet  here ;  it  shows ,  or  the  final 

compilation  which  the  board  promulgated,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy  eight  votes  less  than  this.  That  is,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  votes  for  the  republican 
♦^lectors,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  for  the  democratic  Now,  we 
wanted  to  know  how  many  votes  were  rejected.  We  knew  there  were 
one  hundred  and  seventy -eight.  I  remembered  that  it  was  niuety  some- 
thing and  eighty  something;  I  remembered  that  portion  of  it;  and  we 
found  that  ninety-seven  and  eighty-one  made  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight.  That  is  the  best  explanation  I  can  give  you  of  how  we  got  at 
that  conclusion.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  is — I  would  not  vouch  for 
it  being  a  perfect  copy  of  the  return. 

Q.  Now^  if  I  undei-stand  you,  when  you  came  to  settle  tlie  vote  for 
polls  2  and  9,  of  which  you  had  no  actual  record,  the  statement  bein^ 
gone  and  the  supervisors'  return  being  gone,  you  looked  at  the  8tat^ 
ment  of  the  rejected  vote,  and  you  found  that  178  votes A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) No,  sir ;  do  not  understand  me  to  say  so ;  understand  me  to 
say  that  we  looketl  at  the  promulgated  return  of  the  State,  in  which 
Vernon  Parish  api)eared,  giving  a  vote  of  178  and  180  for  the  ivpub- 
lican  electors — two  of  them  had  none — and  four  hundred  odd  for 
the  democratic ;  and  the  other  statement,  as  originally  reoeivnl,  showed 
that  there  were  two  for  the  republicans  and  six  hundred  and  odd  lof 
the  democrats.    Now,  it  was  easy  enough  for  us  to  ascertain  how  many 
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votes  bad  been  transferred  to  make  this  resalt,  by  subtracting  one 
ret^ult  from  the  other,  which  gave  us  178  votes.  I  then  remembered  it 
was  ninety  something  and  eighty  something,  and  we  had  to  make  178 — 
seven  and  one  were  eight;  and  that  is  the  best  of  ray  recollection  of 
the  way  we  derived  the  result ;  but  I  do  not  bilieve  that  it  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original,  or  the  original  has — any  original  that  is  in  exist* 
euee.    I  would  like  to  see  it  produced. 

Q.  See  what  produced  f — A.  The  copy  that  is  in  the  files  of  the 
returning  board  as  the  original. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  copy  which  you  left  there  does  give  a 
correct  statement  of  the  vote  at  poll  2  and  poll  9,  do  you  ? — A.  Well,  I 
do  not  say  that  it  don't;  but  I  would  not  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

Q.  Why  would  you  not  vouch  for  its  correctness  if  your  mathematics 
are  reliable  f — A.  Well,  because  in  some  of  the  polls  the  vote  for  some 
of  tbe  officers  there  did  not  agree  with  the  vote  for  the  electoral,  for 
this  reason :  that  they  got  votes  fbr  parochial  officers,  for  instance — men 
who  ran  in  their  own  parish,  and  they  did  not  run  any  republicans,  I 
believe.  They  were  mostly  democrats,  and  the;?  each  got  votes.  Now, 
there  were  178  votes  to  divide  between  these  t^o  candidates,  and  we 
had  to  give  97  and  81  to  each  of  them  respectively,  but  guessed  at 
about  how  many  each  received,  by  knowing  the  total  number  of  votes 
that  were  originally  returned.     Do  jou  understand  me? 

The  Chairman.  No,  1  do  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  probably  my 
fault;  but  I  will  not  go  into  tbat,  perhaps,  tor  the  present.  Will  you 
vouch  that  the  fictitious  return  that  you  made  there  does  contain  a 
correct  statement  of  the  vote  for  electors  ? — A.  Only  in  polls  2  and  9; 
yes,  sir,  when  I  saw  it ;  it  was  correct  when  I  saw  it. 

Q.  When  you  saw  it  it  was  correct  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  correct  f — Yes,  sir — no,  I  am  not.  I  will  tell 
you  why.    Erase  that,  please. 

Senator  McMillan.  Let  the  answer  go  down. 

JSenator  McDonald.  It  will  all  go  in  together. 

The  Witness.  In  the  statement  of  votes  we  found  that  the  republican 
electors  at  large  had  been  left  out  through  mistake  of  the  supervisor. 
They  had  beeu  voted  for;  and  I  think  we  gave  Burch  and  Kellogg  two 
votes  as  they  appeared  there;  and  we  did  not  compare  those  things  as 
they  should  have  been  done,  always,  with  the  statement  of  votes — with 
the  consolidated  statement  of  votes;  but  I  remember  that,  particularly 
since  you  have  called  my  attention  to  it — that,  1  think,  we  gave  those 
two  votes  to  Kellogg  and  Burch ;  that  is,  gave  two  votes  to  all  the  re- 
publican electors,  and  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  the  others.  Now 
tbat,  I  think,  is  the  only  difierence  between  that  and  the  original  as  far 
as  the  electoral  vote  goes. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  copy  you  added  two  votes  to  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  for  Burch  and  Kellogg? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  You  say  that  I  added  two  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -eight ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  There  was  no  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  There  were  no 
votes,  you  know ;  and  the  two  had  been  left  off"  for^Kellogg  and  Burch, 
but  they  appeared  on  the  commissioners'  statement  of  votes  as  returned, 
but  he  had  neglected  to  put  them  on  the  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  Who  had! — A.  The  supervisor,  I  suppose. 

Q.  But  you  say,  then,  that  the  original  return  from  polls  2  and  9 
did  show  that  there  were  two  votes  for  Kellogg  and  Burch  ? — A.  The 
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original  ?  No,  sir ;  but  the  statement  of  votes,  I  say,  had  them.  They 
were  in  the  statement  of  votes,  but  were  not  put  on  the  consolidated 
statement  by  the  supervisor  who  made  that  statement  out ;  but  thej 
were  put  on,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  this  copy  that  was  made, 
because  that  was  the  first  time  that  we  investigated  or  compared  the 
statement  of  votes  with  the  consolidated  statement,  or  ha<l  any  caoee 
to  do  so ;  and  we  found  the  electors  at  large  had  received  these  two 
votes. 

Q.  At  those  two  polls  f — A.  No ;  not  at  those  two  polls,  but  in  tbc 
other  polls  where  they  received  the  other  two  votes.  If  yon  will  pro- 
duoe  that  paper  I  can,  perhaps,  explain  that  a  little  better  to  you — the 
consolidated  statement,  or  any  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  Any  consolidate<l  statement! — A.  1  can  give  you  the  idea. 

Senator  Oglesbv.  Uere  is  the  original,  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  have  to  have  that  to  show  the  polls  and  desig- 
nate it.  You  will  notice  in  poll  No.  8  there  are  two  votes  for  the  six 
electors,  without  Kellogg  and  Burch,  the  electors  at  large.  Now,  there 
never  has  been  anything  erased  there,  to  my  knowledge,  but  we  found 
in  making  up  this  copy  that,  when  we  came  to  the  statement  of  poll  8, 
that  Kellogg  and  Burch  had  received  two  votes  in  that  i>oll  tbe  same 
as  the  others,  and,  I  think,  we  put  them  on.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  That  is  by  way  of  reforming  a  defect  in  the  original  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  intention  was;  but  the  votes  appeared  there.  Do 
you  see  how  that  result  was  derived  now  ?  I  can  show  you  from  these 
exhibits  there,  I  think,  if  he  has  got  the  official  promnlgatioo  of  tlie 
State,  so  that  you  can  comprehend  it,  [)robably. 

Q.  If  I  do  understand,  after  all  your  figuring  and  reflecting  apoD  it, 
I  think  yon  now  state  the  way  you  got  at  the  vote  of  those  two  pall« 
more  coucivsely  than  yon  have  yet  stated  it,  and  more  satisfactorily  to 
yourself.  Will  you  try  it  once  more! — A.  Well,  we  compared— took 
the  vote  as  originally  returned — the  statements  of  which  we  had.  We 
took  the  promulgated  return  which  showed  the  vote  as  altered,  deduct* 
ing  the  vote  as  originally  returned — deducting  the  vote  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  board  from  the  vote  originally  returned — which  bbowed 
the  numl>er  of  votes  that  had  been  transposed — made  the  dittereuoe. 

Q.  Deducted  the  vote  promulgated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  four  haudred 
and  odd  votes. 

Q.  Deducted  those  from  the  aggregnte  vote  reported  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  returned  by  the  supervisors  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  showed  the  vote  which  had  been  transferre<lt — A.  Yes, sir; 
and  it  was  proven  better  by  knowing  that  there  were  only  two  votes. 

Q.  And  it  showed  that  the  aggregate  vote  transferred  was  one  ban- 
dred  and  seventy-eight! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  was  the 
aggregate  of  polls  2  and  9! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remembered  that  the  votes  at  those  two  polls  were,  re- 
spectively, ninety  odd  and  eighty  odd? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  The  figure  in  the  place  of  tens  in  each  sum  you  remembered!— A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Then  to  guide  you  as  to  the  figure  to  be  placed  in  the  unit  column 
you  had  only  the  necessity  of  getting  two  figures  which  would  make 
eight ;  was  that  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  any  lots  of  ways  to  make 
eight.  But  in  doing  that  work,  and  being,  engaged  in  it  so  loog  as  I 
was  there  in  making  this  transfer,  it  is  nece8s;iry,  and  yon  know  \  man 
could  not  get  out  from  his  mind  those  figures,  when  he  should  see  them 
again,  and  try  to  recollect  them  }  and  seven  and  one,  the  longer  I  looked 
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at  it,  and  the  more  we  compared  it — and  Davis  remembered  it  as  well 
as  I — we  concluded  that  was  the  one. 

Q.  Then  it  was  memory,  after  all,  more  than  data  f — A.  It  was  memory 
that  produced  the  number  of  votes  rejected,  but  it  was  not  memory  that 
showed  the  number  of  votes  returned.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  show. 

Q.  You  had  a  record  of  votes  rejected  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  had  a 
record  of  votes  as  originally  returned,  and  that  was  where  the  data 
came  in. 

Q.  You  had  not  a  record  of  votes  returned  from  those  two  polls!— A. 
No,  sir;  but  we  had  the  aggregate  vote,  and  knew  that  there  were  uo  re- 
publican votes.  We  knew  that  there  were  no  republican  votes.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  memory  when  we  ascertained,  in  making  the  copy,  that 
poll  8  gave  the  two  votes  that  showed  in  the  return. 

Q.  Ix5t  that  stand  for  the  present.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Wells  re- 
quested you  first  to  find  the  polls  which  would  make  the  democratic  vote 
aggregate  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight ! — A.  It  was  after  he 
had  been  before  the  committee,  I  think  it  was,  or  a  publication  in  the 
paper;  I  don't  know  which.  I  know  there  was  a  publication  in  a  paper 
concerning  the  raising  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  in  Ver- 
non Parish.  Now,  I  can't  recollect  whether  it  was  that  called  his  atten- 
tion f^  it,  or  the  fact  of  his  being  examined.  I  know  that  he  was  exam- 
ined on  the  point,  but  whether  that  led  him  to  ask  to  find  those  polls  or 
not  I  cannot  remember  distinctly. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the  newspai>ers 
there! — A.  There  was  mention  of  it. 

Q.  In  what  paper ! — A.  In  some  democratic  press.  I  think  it  was 
the  Picayune.    I  could  not  be  certain  as  to  the  paper. 

Q.  You  saw  that!— A.  I  think  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  that  before  you  left  New  Orleans!— A.  I  saw  it  at  the 
time  it  was  published. 

Q.  Which  was  before  you  left  New  Orleans!— A.  O,  yes,  sir;  a  long 
time.  It  was  about — well,  it  was  shortly  after  the  promulgation,  I 
think.  I  don't  recollect  just  when  it  was,  but  some  time  during  the 
month  before  I  left. 

Q.  During  the  month  of  December! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  did  the  paper  say  about  it ! — A.  I  don't  recollect,  any  more 
than  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  these  votes  were  raised. 

Q.  The  paper  said  that  it  was  a  singular  fact ! — A.  Something  like 
that ;  commented  upon  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  comment!  Can  you  remember  something  about 
it! — A.  I  cannot 

Q.  You  knew  just  how  the  thing  had  been  done  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  conscious  of  it/ — A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  newspaper  was  calling  public  attention  to  it! — A.  By  print- 
ing it,  naturally. 

Q.  Printing  what!— .A.  What  it  did. 

Q.  The  newspaper  was  calling  public  attention  to  this  fact*  was  it! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  at  all  what  was  said  about  it! — A.  I 
don't,  any  more  than  it  mentioned  the  fact,  or  asked  how  it  was,  and 
commented  in  some  way,  in  their  usual  style. 

Q.  Newspapers  have  different  styles  of  commenting  on  things,  have 
they  not ! — A.  They  do  in  that  country  from  what  they  do  up  here— 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  8tyle  is  uniform  down  there ;  is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  t— 
A.  Pretty  much  so,  with  reference  to  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  how  long  before  you  left  New  Crleaos  it 
was  that  you  saw  this  in  the  newspaper. — A.  I  have  no  idea  how  long 
it  was. 

Q.  State  whether  it  was  one  day  or  two  weeks. — A.  It  was  some  time 
duiing  the  month,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  immediately  after  you  saw  this  in  the  newspaper  that  Mr. 
Wells  assked  you  to  find  these  three  polls? — A.  I  say  that  1  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  that  or  the  examination  ;  whether  he  had  been  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Q.  Had  he  been  before  the  committee  before  he  requested  3'ou  to  find 
the  three  polls  T-^A.  Well,  I  don't — I  cannot  state  positively  whetto 
he  had  or  not.    My  impression  is  that  he  had. 

Q.  Had  been  b^iivre  the  committee! — A.  That  is  my  impression ;  I 
am  not  positive. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  he  wanted  you  to  find  these  polls!— A.  I 
was  in  the  clerk's  office,  in  company  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  returningboard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  company  with  Mr.  Davis! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you! — A.  He  wanted  us  to  find — he  directed 
his  conversation  to  Mr.  Davis,  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Davis! — A.  He  wanted  three  polls,  or  he 
wanted  any  numlier  of  polls  that  would  aggregate  the  correct  number 
of  votes  that  had  been  transferred,  and  when  found  out  he  would  reject 
them. 

Q.  Any  number  of  polls  that  would  aggregate  the  number  of  votes 
rejected! — A.  Yes,  sir 5  all  the  votes  transferred. 

Q.  Why  did  he  sav  he  wanted  them  ! — A.  Because  he  wanted  to  cover 
up  this  seeming  fraud  ;  Wd  he  would  make  it  ap[>ear  as  a  clerical  eTor. 

Q.  He  said  he  would  make  it  appear  as  a  clerical  error! — A.  Yes; 
something  like  that;  he  made  some  remark  about — in  reference  toi 
clerical  error;  that  it  should  be  so  considered.  That  is  my  understand* 
ing  of  it;  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  clerical  error. 

Q.  If  you  could  find  three  polls  the  democratic  vote  in  which  aggre- 
gated about  the  number  of  the  transposed  vote  he  could  pass  it  off  as 
a  clerical  error! — A.  No;  after  he  rejected  it — of  course  he  meant  after 
they  were  rejected  he  would  say  that  he  rejected  those  three  |K)1Is, 
but  the  clerks  through  error  had  deducted  them  from  the  democintie 
side  and  gave  them  to  the  republican  side. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  that  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  what  he  did  say. — A.  He  wanted  polls 
found  out  and  ascertained  that  would  give  as  near  as  possible — asked 
if  we  could  not  find  polls  that  would  give  that  number  of  votes. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  he  said  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  explain  why  he  wanted  them,  did  be! — A.  No;  any 
more  than — I  don't  know  that  he  made  any  particular  explanatiou. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  general  explanation! — A.  He  implied  that  be 
wanted  to  cover  up  this  thing  that  had  been  done. 

Q.  You  understood  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  detected  in  bavio^ 
raised  the  republican  vote  in  that  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   And   that   he  wanted A.   [Interrupting.]   Not  that  he  was 

detected,  but  there  was  suspicion  attached  to  it. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  to  cover  it  up! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  that  if  you  could  find  polls  the  vote  of  which  aggregated 
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aboat  the  number  that  was  added  to  the  repablican  side  he  would  reject 
them  aod  that  would  explain  the  trausaction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was,  you  think,  after  h<)  had  been  called  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  testify  ? — A.  I  think  so.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  He  had  made  a  promulgation  of  it — the  electoral  vote — before  that 
time,  had  he  not  ? — A.  On  the  6th  of  December. 

Q.  And  that  was  before  he  requested  you  to  find  these  polls,  was  it 
not  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  before. 

Q.  And  in  that  promulgation  he  had  stated,  or  the  whole  board  had 
stated,  to  the  public,  just  how  they  canvassed  the  democratic  vote  and 
how  they  canvassed  the  republican  vote,  had  they  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Stated  to  the  people  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  By  what  means? 

The  Chairman.  B3  their  official  promulgation. 

A.  They  had  given  the  result. 

Q.  How  did  they  state  the  democratic  vote  in  that  official  promulga- 
tion ? — A.  Well,  for  any  particular 

Q.  [Interrupting.]  For  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  178  and  180,  respectively. 

Q.  For  the  republicausf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  democrats  ? — A.  469.  They  had  not  stated .  this  to  the 
people,  I  don't  think,  though,  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  had  not  stated  that  to  the  people  ! — A.  Not  the  particulars 
of  it. 

Q.  Uow  did  the  committee  get  hold  of  it! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir  5  I 
am  speaking  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  as  the  entire  vote. 

Q.  Had  not  that  vote  l)een  published  to  the  people  of  the  State  be* 
fore  he  called  on  you  to  find  these  three  polls  to  reject! — A.  I  don't 
think  that  I  ever  saw  these  published  by  parishes.  The  aggregate  vote 
was  published  in  December. 

Q.  Yon  never  saw  it  published  by  parishes? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  1  ever  did. 

Q.  How  had  the  committee  got  hold  of  the  fact,  then,  that  the  republi- 
can vote  in  Vernon  Parish  had  been  raised  f — A.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  How  did  the  Picayune  get  hold  of  it? — A.  1  have  no  means  of 
knowing  that,  unless  it  was  by  some  of  their  promulgations,  possibly,  in 
places. 

Q.  Had  the  table  of  parishes  been  compiled  before  this  request  was 
made  of  you  ? 

The  WiTNEiss.  By  the  board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  The  original,  certaiuly,  and  signed  by  the  board  by  parishes;  but 
it  had  not  been  published. 

Q.  In  that  table  which  had  been  signed  by  the  board,  had  not  the 
vote  of  Vernon  Parish  been  entered  as  it  is  stated  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  that  is  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  requested  you  to  look  for  some  polls,  they  had 
made  up  a  statement  of  the  Vernon  Parish  vote  to  give  to  the  public, 
had  they  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  made  it  up  before  the  6th  day  of  De- 
cember. 

Q.  Has  it  been  altered  since  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  good  purpose,  therefore,  could  it  serve  him  to  have  found 
polls  which  would  aggregate  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
votes  ? — A.  To  show  why  the  democratic  vote  waQ  decreased  that  many. 

Q.  It  was  to  show  why  it  was  decreased  that  many  ?— A.  Y^  fV/^alp 
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Q.  It  had  been  decreased  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  yoa  not  BOggest  to  him  that  poll  2  and  poll  9  made  jnst 
178  votes,  instead  of  looking  for  three  other  polls  which  made  179 
votes  ! — A.  I  did  not  suggest  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  He  asked  yoa  for  polls  which  amounted  to  about  178  votes  7 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  polls  9  and  2  made  just  that  number,  did  you  nott 
— A.  Y<»s,  sir;  I  knew  liiat 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  those  two  polls  were  made  on  pur- 
pose for  him  f — A.  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time.  Davis  was  the  man 
that  selected;  we  selected  together.  We  finally  agreed  uiK>n  these 
three  polls. 

Q.  You  and  Davis  agreed,  did  you  ?— A.  I  agreed  to  anything  that 
he  selected  ;  had  no  choice  in  it. 

Q.  But  it  did  not  once  occur  to  you  that  polls  2  and  9  made  just  ex- 
actly the  sum  that  he  wanted? — A.  Ko;  it  never  did  at  the  time, 
although  1  knew  it  well  enough. 

Q.  When  this  table  containing  the  vote  as  compiled  was  made  np, 
was  there  or  was  there  not  another  table  made  from  time  t<>  time^  cod- 
taining  a  statement  of  votes  rejected  from  each  parish? — A.  Theie  was 
not,  sir,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  such  table  ? 

The  Witness.  Of  the  polls  rejected,  you  mean  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  such  table?— A.  Never  saw  it  to  my  knowl- 
edge, unless  I  saw  it — not  until  after  the  board  had  completed  its  work 
and  the  committee  was  calling  for  these  reports. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  don't  understand  what  I  mean.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  vote  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  The  supervisor  returned  there  for  Kel- 
logg 1,7()6,  and  for  McEnery  1,102  votes.  That  is  the  way  the  super- 
visor returned  the  vote,  as  it  is  stated  here.  Now,  when  the  table  of 
compiled  votes  was  made  up,  East  Baton  Rouge  was  put  down  at  ],40(> 
for  Kellogg,  instead  of  1,470,  and  was  put  down  790  lor  McEiiery,  in- 
stead of  1,102.  Do  you  understand  how  that  diiference  was  made  op?— 
A.  By  the  rejection  of  the  polls. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  table  on  which  they  noted  the  polls  wbicb 
were  rejected  from  Baton  Rouge  and  the  number  of  votes  at  each  poll! 

The  Witness.  Who  made  the  table  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  clerks,  under  the  direction  of  the  boanl. 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  No ;  1  never  saw  such  a  record  ar  such  a 
time,  nor  heard  it  mentioned  until  alter  the  committees  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Ilow  did  they  keep  a  record  of  the  polls  rejected  and  of  the  votes 
rejected  at  such  polls  ? — A.  They  had  upon  the  consolidated  statement 
upon  which  they  acted — they  attached  a  piece  of  paper  u|K)n  which  wa« 
written  in  ink  the  word  "reject"— so  many  polls,  as  many  as  tbey 
acted  on,  with  a  biief  reason  for  so  doing.  This  consolidated  state- 
ment, with  the  paper  attached,  was  laid  aside  separate  from  the  others, 
with  this  pinned  on,  and  did  not  reject  any  polls  in ;  and  that  \s  the 
only  record  that  1  know  of  being  kept  while  they  acted  on  these  par- 
ishes. 

Q.  Then  they  took  the  returns  from  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  baring 
determined  upon  the  number  of  polls  they  would  reject,  and  the  vot« 
given  at  each  poll,  they  put  on  the  back  of  the  consolidated  statement 
a  paper  ? — A.  On  the  face  of  it ;  on  the  face  of  the  consolidated  suit 
meut. 
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Q.  They  put  on  a  paper! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  directed  that  there  should  be  deducted  from  that  consoli- 
dated statement  the  vote  of  such  and  such  polls,  being  so  many  for 
each  candidate? — A.  No,  sir 5  they  never  designated  the  number,  only 
the  number  of  the  poll.  Not  the  number  of  votes  in  the  poll,  but 
merely  the  number  of  the  poll,  and  usually  put  a  cross-mark  opposite 
the  poll,  in  blue  pencil. 

Q.  Then  they  simply  put  on  this  paper  the  number  of  the  poll  which 
was  rejected  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lett  the  clerks  to  find  what  the  vote  of  that  poll  was  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  paper  was  put  on  to  the  consolidated  statement ! — A. 
Attached  to  it. 

Q.  Attached  to  it  before  the  vote  of  the  parish  was  compiled,  was 
it  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  usually  made,  as  I  say,  a  cross-mark  ;  and 
upon  the  electoral  vote  and  State,  both,  or  one  of  them,  I  usually  saw 
one  deduction. 

Q.  When  Wells  came  to  you  and  asked  you  to  find  polls  in  Vernon 
Parish  aggregating  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  which  he 
might  reject,  bad  there  not  been  attached  to  the  consolidated  statement 
of  Vernon  Parish  just  such  a  paper! 

The  Witness.  Which  statement — the  copy  t 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  not  been  attached  to  the  consolidated  re- 
turn from  Vernon  Parish  a  statement  of  the  polls  to  be  rejected  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  not! — A.  No,  sir;  never  was  one  attached ;  and  the  one  that 
was  attached  on  the  copy  was  in  pencil,  and  in  some  disguised  hand, 
when  I  saw  it.  It  never  was  by  the  board.  They  then  afterwards, 
when  this  committee  called  for  the  copy,  these  documents,  they  ordered 
Mr.  Davis  to  detach  from  these  consolidated  statements  the  memoran- 
dum accompanying  them,  designating  how  many  polls  should  be  re- 
jected, and  the  reason  therefor.  These  were  taken  one  side,  and  put 
aside  by  Mr.  Davis  and  kept  together.  Any  statement  from  Vernon 
Parish  rejecting  the  polls  at  that  time  never  had  been  received,  neither 
had  the  board  ever  acted  on  the  rejecting  of  any  such  polls. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  do  for  to-night.  We  may  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions.    I  am  not  sure  whether  we  shall  or  not. 

The  Witness.  I  am  at  your  disposal. 

The  committee  then  at  4.20  p.  m.  adjourned  to  Monday,  February  5, 
1877,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  5, 1877—10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members  being 
present. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Littlefield  has  not  appeared.  The  House  com- 
mittee have  sent  for  the  vagrant  return  from  Vernon  Parish,  which  has 
been  delivered  to  the  committee.  Suppose  we  now  go  on  with  the  ex- 
amination of  some  other  witness. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  other  witnesses  I  should  like  to  call  up  the  following 
order : 

Ordered^  That  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  re- 
quired by  proper  process  to  produce  to  this  subcommittee  for  its  infor- 
mation ana  inspection  the  original  returns  made  by  the  supervisors  of 
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registration,  in  the  folloxving  parishes  to  the  retnniingofficers  of  said 
State,  of  the  election  held  on  the  7th  of  November,  1876,  and  the  state- 
ments by  said  returning-officers  in  rejecting  any  of  the  polls  in  said 
parishes  in  the  canvass  and  retnrn  made  by  them.  Said  parishes  are 
embraced  in  Exhibit  B,  attached  to  the  order,  and  are  a^  follows:  East 
Baton  Rouge,  Franklin,  De  Soto,  Caldwell,  Bossier,  Morehoose,  Oua- 
chita, Richland,  Natchitoches,  West  Feliciana,  Webster,  Vernon,  Cata- 
houla, Saint  Charles,  Saint  Landry,  Tangipahoa,  La  Fayette,  Claiborne, 
Iberia,  Livingston,  East  Feliciana,  and  Grant. 

The  committee  then  retired  for  consultation,  and  upon  re-assembling 
it  was  agreed  to  telegraph  the  secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana  as  follows  : 

**  To  Hon.  Emilb  Honore,  Secretary  of  Statej  New  Orleans,  La, : 

^' You  are  desired  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  of  the  Senate  torthwith,  with  all  the  original  returns  of  the 
election  held  in  November  last  from  supervisors  and  commissioners  of 
election  for  each  of  the  following  parishes : 

"  East  Baton  Rouge,  Franklin,  De  Soto,  Caldwell,  Bossier,  Morehouse, 
Ouachita,  Richland,  Natchitoches,  West  Feliciana,  Webster,  VerooD, 
Catahoula,  Suint  Charles,  Saint  Landry,  Tangipahoa,  La  Fayette,  Clai- 
borne, Iberia,  Livingston,  East  Feliciana,  and  Grant.  How  soon  can 
you  respond  t '' 

At  12.25  p.  m.  Mr.  Christy,  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  committee, 
appeared,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  find  the  witness  Littlefield;  that 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Littlefield  at  11.30,  and  that  he  had  told  him  the  com- 
mittee was  waiting  for  him  then. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  shall  we  report  this  man  to  the  Seoatet 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes ;  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  He  pretended  that  be 
was  in  attendance  on  the  other  committee.  The  sergeaut-at-arms  has 
been  there,  and  he  has  not  found  him,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  bis 
pretense  even. 

Mr.  Christy.  The  deputy  sergean^at•arms  told  me  that  he  was  ordered 
to  be  there  at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  there.  He  knows  we  are  waiting,  and  be 
knows  that  he  is  not  discharged. 

Mr.  Christy.  He  went  into  the  committee*room.  There  is  where  I 
saw  hira. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  When  you  met  him  at  that  committee-room  it 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  time  he  should  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Christy.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  half  past  eleven. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  the  chairman  report  the  fact  that  he  was 
examined  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  not  discharged,  but  onieied  to 
appear  here  this  morning,  and  that  he  has  not  appeared. 

Mr.  Christy.  I  notified  him  that  the  committee  were  waiting  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  suppose  we  must  go  to  the  Senate  Cbamber. 
We  will  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  refuses,  stating  that  he  had  been  required  to 
report  to  the  House  committee.  I  think  we  had  better  report  that  be 
has  failed  to  appear. 

Mr.  Christy.  When  I  met  him  I  told  him  the  committee  had  bffo 
waiting  for  him  all  the  morning,  and  I  had  been  hunting  for  hiin.  fle 
said  he  supposed  he  was  discharged ;  that  Senator  Howe  told  bim  he 
did  not  know  that  he  would  want  him  again.  I  said,  ^*  O,  no;  tbe  Sen 
ator  sent  me  after  you." 

The  eommittee  then  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  this  p.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  0.,  February  6, 1877—3  o^clock  p.  m. 

J.  F.  LiTTLEFiELD  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  :  • 

Question.  Did  yon  see,  in  New  Orleans,  any  of  the  democratic  visit- 
ingr  committee  while  they  were  there! — Answer.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  (Governor  Palmer  and  Judge  Trumbull  were  the  only 
ones. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  I — A.  I  saw  them  at  the  rooms  of  the 
retumingboard.    I  met  Governor  Palmer  in  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  see  them  f — A.  I  saw  them  on  the  street  occa- 
sionally. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  see  them  ! 

The  Witness.  Am  I  obliged  to  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman  I 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  answering  it. 

The  Witness.  It  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state. — A.  I  met  them  at  an  entertainment. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  entertainment  t — A.  A  ball. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  ball  t 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Wadleigh,  I  think 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  There  is  a  special  reason  for  this. 
This  is  merely  preliminary  to  get  at  some  other  facts. 

Senator  McDonald.  Any  interviews  that  he  had 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  That  is  not  it,  as  you  will  see. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  right  to  trace 
those  gentlemen.    I  know  nothing  about  it  myself. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  propose  to  examine  him  as  to  how  they  hap- 
pened to  go  there. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  as  to  how  they  happened  to  go  there' 
I  know  nothing  about  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  What  kind  of  a  ball  did  you  meet  them  at? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  in  what  respect  you  desire  to  have  that  ball  defined. 

Q.  Where  was  it  given  f — A.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposing.)  I  believe  I  will  enter  an  objection 
to  that.    I  do  not  ai^e  the  pertinency  of  it  to  this  inquiry. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  think  it  will  turn  out  that  this  is  material.. 
If  it  is  not,  it  will  not  be  any  evidence.  I  do  not  ask  this  without  an. 
object,  and  a  perfectly  proper  and  legitimate  one. 

The  Witness.  I  can  state  to  you  now— 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  Yon  need  not  state.  Answer  my 
question. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  have  this  thing  settled,  what  I  am 
obliged  to  answer.  I  appeal  to  the  chairman.  When  he  questioned  me- 
concerning  myself,  and  made  me  divulge  that  which  no  man  would  do, 
and  no  gentleman  would  ask,  I  did  not  appeal ;  but  I  appeal  now  to  the- 
Chair,  and  ask  that  protection  which  is  granted  and  which  should  be 
granted 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  It  is  a  very  material  matter  before- 
this  committee  whether  you  are  a  man  who  can  be  believed,  and  that  ia 
the  reason  why  I  put  that  question.  It  is  somewhat  material  to  show 
whether  yon  are  the  kind  of  a  man  who  wonld  be  likely  to  get  ai^a  coa- 
spiracy. 
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Senator  McDonald.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  proper  to  make  an 
argument  with  the  witness. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  want  him  to  understand  my  views  about  it 

Senator  McDonald.  He  should  not  have  answered  you  as  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  question  is  objected  to  the  committee  will  con- 
sider it. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  object  to  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  as  he  said  he  met  them  at  an  eotertaiD- 
ment,  what  transpired  between  him  and  any  member  of  that  committee 
I  shall  certainly  not  object  to. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  delicacy  in  stating 

The  Chairman,  (interposing.)  Just  wait. 

Senator  McDonald.  How  they  came  to  go  there  and  what  kind  of  ao 
entertainment  it  was,  I  have  no  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  these  gentlemen  to  enter  into  these  matters,  which  may  have  beeo 
simply  of  a  social  character. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  circumstances  under  which  those  gentlemen 
went  to  that  b^ll  will  shed  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  case,  if  I  can  get 
at  them,  if  my  information  is  not  entirely  incorrect. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  can  state  who  asked  them  to  go. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  will  show  the  whole  matter  which  led  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  the  question  be  answered  t 

Senator  Oglesby.  I  know  those  gentlemen  both  very  well,  and  I 
have  no  idea  that  any  evidence  in  regard  to  them  personally  can  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  affect  their  standing  at  all.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  questions  by  Senator  Wadleigh  are  merely  for  curiosity,  for  Uie 
purpose  of  inquiring  about  the  acts  of  those  two  gentlemen,  both  of 
whom  I  know  very  well,  and  both  of  whom  stand  very  high  in  our  State; 
but  as  he  says,  if  it  will  lead  to  testimony  that  is  material,  I  woald  be 
inclined  to  hear  the  answers  to  (hose  questions,  with  the  view  of  getdog 
at  what  is  material  in  this  case,  though  not  to  get  at  anything  abost 
those  gentlemen.    In  that  respect  I  vote  that  the  question  shall  be  pot 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say.  Senator  McMillan  t 

Senator  McMillan.  I  vote  aye. 

Senator  McDonald.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  concur  with  the  gentlemen  on  my  left. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  entertainment  was  it  where  you  met  the  two 
gentlemen  you  have  named  t — ^A.  It  was  a  ball. 

Q.  Given  by  whom  t — A.  Mrs.  Patterson ;  I  think  that  was  the  name. 
J  could  not  be  positive.    That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  is  she  ! — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  she  is. 

Q.  Is  she  a  colored  woman  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  ladies  present  at  the  ball  t  Were  they  persoos 
well  known  to  public  reputation  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  character  of  it  t  You  were  there,  w«e  yo» 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  the  ladies  who  were  present  colored  people  t — A.  They  iMf 
.have  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  itt  What  is  the  name  of  that  kind  of  a  ball - 
A.  I  have  not  any  name  for  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  house  where  the  ball  wast— A.  I 
know  90t. 
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Q.  Is  It  understood  to  be  an  assignation-honse,  or  anything  of  that 
sort  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  about  it  t — A.  I  have  no  understand- 
ing that  I  can  give  yon,  further  than  I  replied  to  the  question  that  you 
asked  me. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  objected  to  answering  the  question,  if  that 
was  not  the  case  ! — A.  Because  I  did  not  desire  through  my  testimony 
to  place  those  gentlemen,  or  to  inform  anybody  that  those  gentlemen 
were  there. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  who  got  them  to  go  there  t — ^A.  I  know  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Spearing,  your  uncle,  who  figures  in  this  case,  get 
them  to  go  there! — A.  Not — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  furnish  them  with  tickets  to  go  there  f — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  understand  from  him  ? — A.  Afterward,  I  under- 
stood he  was  there  with  them. 

Q.  He  was  there  with  them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  them  besides  him ;  who  accompanied  them  in  a 
carriage  besides  him  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like,  gentlemen,  to 
make  a  statement 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  Just  answer  my  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  your  statement. 

Senator  MoDonald.  Answer  his  question,  and  then  make  your  state- 
ment. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Who  went  there  in  a  carriage  with  him  and  them  t — A.  When  they 
went — how  long  they  had  been  there  before  I  got  there  I  know  not. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  them  there,  and  I  also  found  other  gentlemen 
there. 

Q.  Other  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Spearing,  your  uncle,  went  with  ! — A. 
I  know  not  who  they  went  with. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  this  visiting  committee  got  to  New  Or- 
leans f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  should  you  think  it  was! — A.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  met  those  two  gentlemen. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  say  Governor  Wells  asked  you  to  com- 
mit this  forgery  that  you  went  to  that  quadroon  ball  and  met  Spearing 
there  in  company  with  those  two  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named  ? 

Senator  McDonald.  He  has  not  named  the  kind  of  ball. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  this  ball  T — A.  I  do  not  know  when  I  went  to 
it,  nor  what  time. 

•  Q.  flow  long  was  it  before  you  say  Wells  asked  you  to  commit  this 
forgery  that  Spearing  was  on  such  terms  with  Trumbull  and  Palmer  t — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  before  or  after.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tioD  of  the  ball,  except  of  being  there  and  meeting  them  there. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  first  time  you  ever  met  them  f — A.  The  first 
time  I  ever  met  them. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  met  them  before  you  say  Wells  asked  you  to  commit 
the  forgery  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  intimacy  between  Spearing  and  Trumbull  and  Palmer 
must  have  existed  before  Governor  Wells  asked  you  to  commit  the 
forgery  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  intimacy  existing  between  them. 

Q.  The  intimacy  which  concluded  in  their  going  to  this  ball  I  refer 
to.— A.  I  know  nothing  of  their  relations.  t 
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Q.  Did  yoQ  Dot  iinderstaDd  from  yonr  uncle  that  be  got  them  to  go 
tber^i,  and*  that  he  went  with  them  ? 

The  Witness.  At  what  time  f 

Senator  VVadleigh.  At  the  time  they  went  to  this  ball. 

The  WiTNKSS.  At  the  time  they  went! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  understand  that  he  accompanied  them  f— A.  I  ondcr- 
stood  so  afterward  ;  yes,  sir ;  but  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  At  that  time  Governor  Wells  had  not  asked  you  to  commit  tbi» 
forgery,  you  say  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  interviews  did  you  know  of  your  uncle,  Spearing,  hav- 
ing with  Trumbull  and  Palmer! — A.  I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  room  where  you  say  your  uncle  met  Gififord  and 
Collins  at  the  time  there  was  a  talk  about  getting  the  $100,000  for  tboee 
papers,  who  kept  the  house  where  that  room  was;  what  was  tiie 
woman's  name  T — A.  Mrs.  Martin,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  your  uncle  have  a  room  there  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
He  boarded  there,  I  think. 

Q.  Your  uncle  boarded  there! — A.  Or  had  at  some  time.  I  do  noi 
know  whether  he  did  or  not  then. 

Q.  Did  he  not  board  there  then ;  did  he  not  have  a  room  there  f^A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  room  near  his  stable  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledg^ 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  understand  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand,  while  Trumbull  and  Palmer  were  there, 
that  yonr  uncle  had  a  room  that  he  hired  near  by  his  stable  where  they 
met  liira  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  any  such  thing. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  knew.  I  ask  you  what  you  understood! 
— A.  I  never  uuderstood  any  such  thing  nor  heard  of  any  such  thin^. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  meeting  him  at  any  other  place  than 
this  ball,  to  go  with  them  to  this  ball !— A.  I  have  heard  from  him  that 
he  had  been  to  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  from  him  or  from  some  source  that  tlw^y 
visited  him  at  his  room  ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  to  anybody  as  to  what  the  woman 
that  kept  the  house  said  about  the  talk  that  they  were  having  togethw 
in  the  room  where  they  were  ! 

The  Witness.  Who  had  together  ! 

Senator  W^adleigh.  Your  uncle  and  Trumbull  and  Palmer,  or  either 
one  or  both  of  them  ! 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  statement  to  one  of  your  fellow-clerks  in  refw- 
ence  to  what  this  woman  told  you  their  conversation  was  aboatt— A. 
Not  to  my  recollection ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  one  of  your  fellow-clerks  that  this  woman  told 
you  that  she  overheard  them  talking  about  buying  an  electoral  vote  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana;  did  .you  not  make  that  statement  yourself  ?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  did  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  you  did  not ! — A.  I  am  quite  positive. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  positively  ! — A.  I  will,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Eaton  that  he  did  not  understand  that  your  onde 
had  a  room  at  this  house,  but  he  met  them  at  the  house.  Withootsfl.v 
ing  ai!>'thing  about  whether  your  uncle  had  a  room  there  ornot,(l« 
you  understand  that  he  met  those  gentlemen  at  that  house! 
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Tbe  Witness.  What  house! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  At  any  house  near  the  stable. 

The  Witness.  What  gentlemen  do  you  have  reference  to  t 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Palmer,  or  both  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Eaton  anything  of  that  kind ;  did  you  say  any- 
thing about  their  going  there? — A.  I  did  tell  him  something  of  that 
kind,  but  I  ascertained  afterward  that  I  was  not  correctly  informed. 

Q.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  you  were  not  correctly  informed  f — A. 
From  the  party  who  told  me. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  who  told  you! — A.  The  woman  who  kept  the 
honse. 

Q.  What  was  the  information  that  she  gave  you  t — A.  Well,  that  cer- 
tain parties  had  been  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Spearing ;  that  he  was 
among  them,  and  that  they  were  talking  about  buying  an  electoral  vote. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  that  were  there ;  who  did  you  say  were  the 
parties  that  were  there  f — A.  I  informed  him  as  I  was  informed. 

Q.  Who  were  you  informed  they  were  f — A.  That  she  said  Governor 
Palmer ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  she  mentioned — I  do  not  think  she 
mentioned  Trumbull's  name;  I  think  not,  however;  but  she  informed 
me  afterward  that  that  was  not  the  case ;  and  1  asked  Mr.  Spearing 
iurther  if  they  were  ever  in  that  place  with  him,  and  he  told  me  they 
were  not.  • 

Q.  Ton  did  not  tell  him,  I  suppose,  that  you  had  communicated  the 
information  that  you  received  from  this  lady  who  kept  the  house,  did 
\ou  ? — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  communicated  anything  to  my  confi- 
dential friends;  nothing  of  which  I  deny  either. 

Q-  Were  you  indebted  to  Spearing  at  any  time  within  the  year! — A. 
I  never  considered  myself  indebted  to  him  any  more  than  a  man  does  to 
another  who  treats  him  properly,  and  helps  him  when  he  needs  assist- 
ance, outside  of  the  natural  relations  existing  between  us. 

Q.  In  answer  to  my  question  about  gambling,  you  said  you  had  not 
gambled  much  for  a  year  or  two  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  gambling-place  in  New  Orleans  f — A.  I  never 
did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  run  one  t — A.  I  was  in — I  was  proprietor— of  a  gam- 
bling place ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  itt — A.  It  was  a  billiard-table,  with  a  pool  game. 

Q.  It  was  a  pool  game  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  game  for  betting,  is  it  not  ? — A.  There  is  no  laws  gov- 
erning it  compelling  a  man  to  bet ;  he  can  bet  if  he  chooses. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  practice,  to  bet  or  not  t — A.  Just  as  people 
were  inclined. 

Q.  Was  it  the  fact  that  this  place  which  you  kept  was  a  place  where 
gambling  was  carried  on  every  day  t  Was  it  not  considered  a  place  for 
games ! — A.  As  I  tell  you,  every  man  was  a  master  of  his  own  actions. 
It  he  desired  to  bet  with  another  man  that  was  playing  he  could  do  so. 
There  were  no  laws  governing  the  game,  and  a  man  was  not  compelled 
to  bet  if  he  went  to  the  room. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  by  yon  that  it  was  a  place  where  gaming 
went  on,  and  did  you  not  keep  it  for  that  purpose  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  kept 
it  for  the  revenue  of  the  table;  what  the  profits  were;  the  percentage  of 
the  players  keeping  and  using  the  table. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  of  your  gambling  you  did  not  refer  to  that 
period  in  your  life,  did  you  t — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  meant  you  followed  gambling  at  some  other  time,  did    t 
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yoa  !    When  was  it  that  you  kept  that  placet — A.  I  thiok  it  wag  the 
latter  part  of  1875 ;  for  abont  two  months,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUectioD. 

Q.  And  that  was  within  a  year  or  two  !  That  was  within  the  time 
when  you  said  you  did  not  gamble  much  ! — A.  It  was  not  within  a  year, 
sir;  I  did  not  gamble. 

Q.  You  said  a  year  or  two  f — A.  I  said  a  year  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection.  You  asked  me,  if  I  remember  correctly,  if  I  had  gambled  within 
a  year. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  followed  the  business  of  gambling,  and  voq 
said  you  did  not  gamble  much  for  a  year  or  two.t — ^A.  When  I  say 
much — I  never  gambled  much  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  are  twenty-six  years  old  I — A.  I  am. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  commenced  the  business  of  gambling  in  New 
Orleans  I — A.  The  first  game  of  chance  I  ever  played  in  my  life  wiw 
after  I  held  my  position. 

Q.  The  position  you  held  at  the  time  yon  say  yon  performed  political 
work,  as  you  term  it,  by  hanging  about  Spearing's  place  f  Was  that  tbe 
timef — A.  'Noj  sir;  when  I  was.hay-inspector  under  Governor  Kellogg, 
that  was  my  first  experience. 

Q.  Spearing  was  hay -inspector  with  you,  was  he  nott— A.  Ye6,6ir; 
he  was  appointed  sou^e  months — a  few  months — ^after  I  was  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  of  that  position  f — A.  To  teU  yoa  that,  it 
will • 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  and  he  were  both  removed,  were  yoa  Dotf- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  finality  of  it.  I  would  like  to  tell  yoa  how  it 
occurred,  now  that  you  speak  about  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  care  about  that 

The  Witness.  Not  by  Kellogg,  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  removed  by  some  of  the  lawful  authorities  T— A.  Hie 
man  who  assumed  it,  yes,  sir ;  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  Spearing  came  on  to  New  York  yoa  went  from 
Boston  to  New  York  to  meet  him.  Did  you  not  understand  when  joa 
went  to  meet  him  that  he  meant  to  have  you  summoned  as  a  witnessf- 
A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  during  the  time  that  you  and  he  were  in  ^tw 
York  ! — A.  I  staid  a  portion  of  the  time  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  aod 
the  balance  at  the  Saint  Dennis. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  New  York  ! — A.  I  told  you  I  arrived  then? 
Sunday  morning,  I  think,  or  Monday  morning — ^not  later  than  that- 
and  either  got  home  to  mston  the  Thursday  or  Friday  night  of  that 
week. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  New  York  during  those  days  did  yoa  have  any 
talk  with  anybody  about  this  return  ! — A.  Outside  of  Mr.  Spearing— with 
Mr.  Spearing;  and  Mr.  Murphy — I  do  not  know  as  I  had  any  ooo versatioD 
with  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Murphy  there  in  New  Yorkt  You  did  not  state  that 
before.  Was  it  this  same  Mr.  Murphy  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  Ne* 
York. 

Q.  Did  he  and  Spearing  come  together  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  did  or  not ;  I  saw  them  together. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  came  there  together !— A.  I  did 
not  understand  anything  about  it;  I  saw  them  there  together. 

Q.  Did  Murphy  remain  there  as  long  as  Spearing  did  f— A.  Spearing 
left  Mr.  Murphy  there,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  together  with  them  all  the  time  that  you  were  there  f- 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  all  the  time. 
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Qi  What  were  they  doing  in  New  York  during  that  time  t — A.  I  have 
DO  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  what  they  were  doing! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  talking  with  anybody  in  reference  to  this 
return,  and  in  reference  to  your  testimony  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  were  they  apart  from  you  during  the  days 
that  they  were  there  ? — A.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remember 
how  much. 

Q.  You  can  state  whether  or  not  it  was  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time. — A.  It  was  not  any  considerable  part.  We  went  to  the  theaters 
together  in  the  evening,  and  always  ate  our  meals  together  while  we 
were  at  the  Grand  Central ;  and  after  I  left 'there  we  went  there  and 
met  them,  and  went  to  the  theater  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  business  they  had  in  New  York  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  they  bad  any  business  there,  unless  it 
was  coDnected  with  this  return  and  your  testimony  f — A.  I  never  gave 
the  subject  the  thought;  only  Spearing's  business,  I  understood  that, 
that  he  had  come  there  to  subpoena  me. 

Q.  It  would  not  take  three  or  four  days  to  subpoena  you,  would  it! — 
A.  I  told  you  that  he  subpoenaed  me  the  day  after  I  arrived  there. 

Q.  Then  that  business  did  not  keep  him  there  any  length  of  time. 
What  did  yon  understand  these  two  men,  one  from  New  Orleans  and 
one  from  Iowa,  were  doing  in  New  York  during  the  days  they  were 
there! — A.  I  have — I  didn't  haveany  understandinsror  any  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  or  belief  about  it ! — ^A.  l  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  they  came  on  there  to  set  this  thing 
op  !  That  is,  to  see  the  democratic  leaders  in  New  York  and  arrange 
for  your  testifying  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  had  any  other  purpose  there  what- 
ever!— A.  I  understood  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  whether  or  not,  in  the  course  of  any  conversation 
between  them  or  with  you,  or  anything  that  you  saw,  or  anything  that 
you  heard,  you  suppose  or  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  aoy 
other  business  except  this ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
they  had  any  other  business — ^O,  any  business  do  you  mean  ! 

Q.  I  mean,  that  they  were  there  for  anything  else  except  upon  this 
matter. — ^A.  I  didn't  know  whether  they  were  there  on  this  business  or 
pot.  I  knew  Spearing  was.  What  Murphy's  business  was  I  knew  not 
in  any  character  or  respect. 

Q.  Had  you  then  engaged  him  as  your  attorney  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  appears  here  now  as  your  attorney  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  testified  before  the  House 
committee  ! — ^A.  He  was  on  the  stand  when  I  left  Mr.  Morrison's  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  To-day  !— A.  The  day  that  I  was — refused  to  testify  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  him  testify  ! — ^A.  I  heard  him  commence,  and  then 
I  was  taken  to  the  other  committee ;  I  only  heard  the  beginning  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  this  return  was  obtain^  by  him  for 
a  money  consideration  ! 

The  Witness.  Did  I  hear  what ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Did  you  hear  him  state  before  that  committee 
that  this  return  was  obtained  for  a  money  consideration  from  you  or 
Spearing  ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  him  state  how  he  obtained  it,  nor  where, 
nor  when.    He  had  not  got  that  far  in  his  testimony  when  I  left. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  as  to  the  terms  Spearing  obtained  for  his 
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coarse  and  your  coarse  in  this  action  t — A.  I  know  of  no  terms  being 
made  of  any  sort. 

Q.  Yoa  testified  that  yoa  agreed  with  Spearing,  that  in  this  matter 
you  would  act  entirely  as  he  said,  for  his  true  interest.  Now,  have  yoa 
not  understood  from  him  that  his  course  in  this  matter  has  been  on 
account  of  some  consideration  paid  to  him  by  either  Morphy  or  some- 
body else  t — A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  What ! — A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  has  done  all  that  he  has  done  froai 
patriotic  motives  ! — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  as  to  money  which  took  place  there,  and 
which  you  have  spoken  of,  really  never  was  acted  on  at  all  by  anybody 
connected  with  this  affair  t — A.  I  do  not  know  .to  what  yoa  have  refer- 
ence. 

Q.  The  talk  about  what  could  be  obtained  in  reference  to  these 
papers ;  neither  you  nor  Spearing  acted  on  that  f 

The  Witness.  At  what  time  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  time  Gifford  was  there. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  clerk  of  that  returning-board  when  the  visiting-comnut- 
tee  were  present  and  saw  these  returns  all  opened  ? — A.  I  was  clerk  ot 
that  board ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  what  the  returns  of  Vernon  Parish 
were;  that  is,  how  many  republican  votes  there  were! — A.  No,  sir;  1 
did  not  until  it  was  brought  to  the  office  and  Judge  Davis  read  tbecooi 
pilation. 

Q.  When  you  were  thinking  over  what  you  would  testify  tx)  in  this 
case,  either  in  New  Orleans  or  after  you  came  away,  were  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  very  return  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  fire 
visiting  democrats  and  the  five  visiting  republicans,  who  took  there- 
suits — took  the  figures  themselves — from  the  return,  and  that  in  their 
reports,  published  by  each  side,  tbey  put  down  just  what  the  retaro  wa& 
and  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  menrbers  of  the  board 
and  themselves  in  regard  to  it? — A.  I  only  knew  this  mach,  and  that 
from  what  we  generally  understood  the  action  of  the  board  was,  that 
they  opened  all  the  returns  originally  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses 
of  both  sides. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  you  were  getting  up  this  story,  or  when  yoa 
were  contemplating  the  possibility  of  telling  this  story  upon  the  staud, 
did  it  occur  to  you 

Senator  McDonald.  I  object  to  that  form  of  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Very  good.  I  will  say,  at  the  time  when  yon 
were  contemplating  being  a  witness,  (that  is  not  objectionable,)  had  yoa 
seen  the  printed  reports  of  just  what  took  place  in  that  returning-bcwrd 
in  the  presence  of  the  five  republican  gentlemen  and  the  five  democratic 
gentlemen  ? — A.  I  never,  sir,  contemplated  being  a  witness  at  any  time, 
and  I  never  read  at  any  time  before  I  was  a  witness  what  the  report  oif 
the  returning-board  was,  nor  their  proceedings. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  ignorant  of  what  took  place  when  the  re- 
turning-board opened  the  returns  and  showed  them  to  the  ten  gentle- 
men ? — A.  You  asked  me,  if  I  understood  you,  if  I  had  read  what  took 
place  in  that  particular  parish  concerning  the  opening  of  it  before  the 
board. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  both  the  republicans  and  democrats  had 
published  a  report,  made  by  a  stenographer,  of  everything  that  was 
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said  and  done  in  that  committee  when  every  return  was  opened  t — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  YoQ  were  not  aware  of  that !  Did  you  know  that  this  very  return 
had  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  ten  gentlemen,  five  from  each  side, 
and  the  returningboard,  and  that  those  ten  gentlemen  had  examined 
this  return,  and  that  each  side  of  them  had  taken  a  statement  of  the 
votes  of  that  parish  from  the  return  itself? — A.  I  supposed  they  had 
acted  in  that  parish  as  they  had  in  all  others. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  the  case  with  reference  to  this 
parish  t — A.  Not  any  more  with  reference  to  that  parish  than  any  other 
parish  from  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  this  proceeding  had  been  taken  in  the 
ca»e  of  this  very  parish  I  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  ? — A.  It  never 
occurred  to  me;  no,  sir.  The  natural  supposition  is  that  the  whole 
thing — what  applies  to  one  applies  to  the  other. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  this  returningboard  could  add  repub- 
lican votes  to  the  number  of  the  republican  vote,  or  that  they  could  in 
any  legal  way  make  republican  votes  in  their  return  where  there  were 
none  cast  on  the  supervisors'  returns  to  them  I  Did  you  ever  think 
whether  they  could  do  that  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  did,  after  I  received 
instructions  to  change  this. 

Q.  What  did  yon  understand  about  that ;  that  they  could  or  could 
not  do  it  ? — A.  I  understood  that  they  would  do  it,  and  did  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  had  any  legal  right  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind,  in  any  case  whatever,  on  any  evidence  whatever! — A.  I 
never  questioned  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  board  in  any  respect. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  you,  and  as  to  what  your  views  were  in  refer- 
ence to  those  questions  ? — ^A.  I  bad  no  views  at  the  time ;  I  simply 
obeyed  instructions. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  say  you  obeyed  the  instructions  were  you  aware 
that  u[)ou  no  evidence  could  the  returning- board  increase  the  republi- 
can vote  from  any  parish  whatever  ! — A.  I  was  aware  of  this  fact :  that 
they  did  just  as  they  saw  fit. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  will  ask  you  again A.  [Interrupting.]  My  experience 

had  been  somewhat  extended  from  1872. 

Q.  I  know  your  experience  has  been  extended  in  a  great  many  direc- 
tions; but  lam  not  asking  about  that.  I  am  asking  you  what  your 
belief  was  when  this  forgery  was  committed  by  you.  Were  you  aware 
that  nnder  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  there  were  no  circumstances  under 
which  they  could  increase  the  republican  vote  of  the  parish  as  returned 
to  them  by  the  supervisors  ? — A.  I  never  gave  a  thought  of  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  or  how  far  the  board  or  any  member  of  it  could  go  in  doing 
anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  upon  evidence  as  to  intimidation 
they  could  affect  the  result  of  any  vote  by  throwing  out  such  democratic 
votes  as  they  had  evidence  to  throw  them  out  upon? — A.  Yes,  sir 5  I 
knew  that  they  had  and  did  do  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  that?  Was  it  the  same— that  they  could  do 
what  they  had  a  mind  to  about  throwing  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  men,  as  you  say,  could  do  what  they  pleased  with  refer- 
ence to  throwing  out  democratic  votes  in  the  polls  in  the  parish,  did  it 
not  occnr  to  you  as  being  very  singular  that  Governor  Wells  should  want 
yoQ  to  increase  the  republican  vote  when  he  could  have  thrown  out  such 
democratic  votes  as  he  chose,  as  you  say,  and  when  he  knew  he  could 
ilo  80? — A.  Is  that  so?    It  never  Dccurred  to  me  nor  to  him. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  ? — A.  Not  until  he  wanted  me  to  rectify 
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what  be  had  ordered  done  by  throwing  out — or  fouod  polls  that  he  conid 
throw  out. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  didn^t  occur  to  you  how  very  remarkable  it  was 
that  they  did  uot  excercise  the  legal  power  which  they  had,  rather  than 
'  to  assume  a  power  which  you  uever  had  supposed  they  had,  to  iocreaae 
the  republican  vote  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  gave  no  consideration  of  tbeir 
legal  powers,  rights,  and  privileges ;  only  the  responsibility  attached  to 
me,  and  what  I  was  ordered  to  do  and  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  in  your  evidence  that  you  knew  nothing  about  Gov- 
ernor Wells ;  in  fact,  he  never  spoke  to  you  up  to  that  night.  You  went 
to  Mr.  Abell  to  get  an  appointment  as  clerk,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  met 
Mr.  Abell  at  Mr.  Cross's,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me 
come  there  tomorrow  morning  as  a  clerk,  as  Eaton  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  would  be  there ;  that  is  about  the  remark  that  he  made  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Mr.  Abell  in  respect  to  your  pecuniary  circam- 
stances  at  that  time  ¥ — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  wish  him  to  procure  you  a  place  upon  that  board,  aod 
did  you  not  give  as  a  reason  for  that  wish  that  your  pecuniary  circom' 
stances  were  not  very  prosperous  f — A.  No,  sir ;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Now,  aftei*  you  had  the  first  talk  with  him,  did  you  have  any  for- 
ther  conversation  with  him  prior  to  going  up  to  work! — A.  He  asked 
me  to  come  next  day  to  the  office.  I  didn't  go  the  next  day,  and  be  met 
me  that  day  and  he  says:  "  Mack  and  Davis  were  there;  why  didn't  yoa 
come  down!"  I  said  I  didn't  suppose  anything  was  doing;  and  I  went 
the  next  day.  I  met  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Abell  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Were  you  not  informed  by  Mr.  Abell  that  objections  were  made 
to  your  appointment,  which  were  removed  only  upon  his  strong  rejire- 
sentations  in  your  favor!  Did  he  uot  tell  you  so  in  substance !— A.  I 
will  tell  you  just  what  he  told  me :  after  we  had  been — he  told  me  first- 
he  told  all  of  us  together,  that  he  had  made  the  selection  of  clerks  rdcIi 
as  he  thought  would  do  the  work  properly  and  understood  tbeir  boM 
ness;  and  he  says,  '^ Although  I  know  the  board  won't  object  to  what  I 
have  done,  still  I  have  got  to  submit  to  them  for  their  final  action.'* 
After  this  matter  wjis  submitted  to  them,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Kennn' 
had  made  some  objection  to  my  being  on  the  board — the  man  tbat  rook 
ray  place  on  the  hay  board ;  and  he  laughed  it  off  and  said— well,  it 
don't  make  any  difference  what  he  said ;  that  is  no  matter.  Tbat  is  what 
he  told  me — that  Mr.  Kenner  is  the  party  who  made  the  objections. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  the  ground  of  the  objection  that  Kenner  made! 
— A.  That  he  did  not  like  me. 

Q.  Was  that  all  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Was  it  not  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  you  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Kenner  at  that  time,  and  never  spoke  to  the  man  iu  my  life. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  his  acquaintance  with  yon,  bat  bis  a^ 
quaintance  with  your  reputation. — ^A.  What  his  acquaintance  was  with 
me  or  my  reputation  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  care. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  this  forgery! — A.  On  Sunday  nigfat, 
December  3d. 

Q.  Who  were  present!  How  much  did  you  do  of  it  that  night  f  Bow 
long  did  you  work  at  the  erasures! — A.  I  worked  there  until  we  left; 
the  clerks,  all  of  us,  left  the  office— I  think  it  was  one  o'clock;  certainlj 
as  late  as  that. 

Q.  State  whether  you  made  erasures  in  that  return  that  night ;  aTid  if 
so,  how  many,  and  how  you  made  them. — A.  I  did  make  erasures. 
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Q.  flovr  many! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many.  I  worked  as  long 
as  we  remained  in  the  office. 

Q-  Were  you  at  work  making  erasures  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  your  coming  back  from  dinner  and  your  leaving  to  go  home  to 
go  to  bed  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time,  because  I  was  some  time — I  had  been 
there  some  time  before  I  was  called,  perhaps  half  an  hour. 

Q.  After  you  were  called  did  you  work  in  making  these  erasures  up 
to  the  time  when  you  left  ? — A.  Well,  I  worked — yes,  you  may  say,  con- 
tinuously, with  a  rest  at  times;  but  you  may  say  I  did  nothing  else 
that  night. 

Q.  You  did  nothing  else  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  erasing  done  and  how  was  it  done;  in  what 
part  of  the  room,  and  at  what  table  or  desk  f — A.  It  was  done  at  a  small 
desk  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  immediately  adjoining  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  Abell  acted  as  secretary — to  his  room ;  the  door  opened  from  his 
door  into  the  clerk's  office.  Supposing  that  is  the  door;  there  was  a 
small  portion,  perhaps  as  much  as  thaft,  and  it  was  immediately  there. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  clerk's  room  f — A.  It  was  in  the  clerk's  room. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time  how  many  clerks  were  in  that  room  besides 
yourself  when  you  were  making  these  erasures,  and  who  were  they  ? — 
A.  Mr.  Woodward  was  there;  Mr.  Eaton  was  there,  I  think  ;  Judge 
Davis  I  know  was  there  ;  Mr.  McCormick  was  in  the  building;  whether 
he  was  in  the  room  I  couldn't  say  ;  Mr«  Abell,  I  think,  was  in  his  room, 
lie  came  in  and  out  constantfy.  I  don't  think  that  he  was  there.  I 
think  that  he  was  in  his  own  office. 

Q.  Were  those  clerks  in  plain  sight  of  the  desk  where  you  were  at 
work  f — A.  They  were.  • 

Q.  Were  they  where  they  would  have  seen  that  you  were  making 
erasures,  if  you  made  them  t — A.  If  they  had  looked. 

Q.  If  they  had  looked  towards  your  way  they  would  have  seen  that  you 
were  erasing  the  returns,  would  they  not  f — A.  They  would  have  seen 
that  I  was  scratching. 

Q.  What  were  you  scratching  with  during  that  time! — ^A.  I  started 
with  one  of  those  ordinary  erasers;  Judge  Davis  afterwards  brought 
me  his  knife. 

Q.  Now,  did  any  of  those  clerks  know  that  you  were  erasing  the  fig- 
ures in  the  returns! — A.  Mr.  Abell  knew  it;  Judge  Davis  kuew  it  at 
that  time.  Mr,  Eaton  knew  it  that  evening,  but  later,  before  he  left 
that  room,  and  by  whose  instructions  I  did  it. 

Q.  That  you  will  swear  to  positively,  will  you! — A.  I  do,  sir;  I  posi- 
tively swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  had  the  talk  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  return  ! 

The  Witness.  Of  the  statement — the  consolidated  statement ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes ;  I  call  it  the  return. 

A.  Well,  the  conversation  was  two  or  three  days — about  three  days 
after ;  two  or  three  days  after  the  official  promulgation,  the  first  conver- 
sation— no,  later  than  that ;  I  guess  it  was  four  or  five  days  when  he  first 
intimated  to  me — yes,  certainly  five  days,  when  he  first  intimated  to 
me  that  it  should  be  destroyed  as  the  statement  of  votes  had  be^n  de- 
stroyed. 

Q.  What  statement  of  votes;  the  statement  from  the  commivssion- 
ersl — A.  Yes,  sir;  those  that  I  testified  to  here  several  times  before. 

Q.  You  saw  the  commissioners'  statements  which  came  with  the  re- 
turns,  did  you  not ! — A.  I  saw  them ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  were  theyf — A.  A  statement  of  votes  from  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ! — A.  There  were  two,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.    I  did  not  open  them.     What  was  in  them  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  said  that  the  commissioners'  statements  had  been  destroyed, 
did  he ! 

The  Witness.  Who  said  so  t 

Senator  W^ADLEiGH.  Wells. 

A.  He  didn't  say  so;  I  knew  so.    I  made  that  remark  in  answering 
your  question. 

Q.  What  was  it  about  these  commissioners'  statements;  or  commis- 
sioners' returns,  whatever  they  are  called,  being  destroyed  ? 

The  Witness.  What  was  it  about  them  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes  ;  what  was  said  about  them  f 

A.  I  told  you  that  he  said  at  that  time  nothing  about  them.  I  made 
this  remark  in  answering  your  question. 

Q.  What  was  said  between  you  and  him  about  itf 

The  Witness.  At  what  time! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  When  you  had  this  talk  about  destroying  the 
consolidated  statement. 

A.  No ;  nothing  was  said. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  anything  was  said  about  the  destruction  of  any 
other  paper  which  came  with  this  statement  f 

The  Witness.  What  statement  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  just  testified  that  there  was  some  talk  aboat 
something  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  the  other  statement  was  de- 
stroyed.    What  other  statement  did  you  mean  when  you  said  thatf 

A.  I  was  referring  to  the  statement  of  votes. 

Q.  The  commissioners'  statement  f — A.  The  commissioners'  statement 

Q.  When  was  that  destroyed  I — A.  I  think  it  was  destroyed  on  the 
day  Ibllowing  the  official  promulgation — Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
.     Q.  Did  you  see  them! — A.  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Yourself! — A.  I  saw  them,  sir,  in  the  fire. 

Q.  Who  put  them  in  the  fire  I — A.  Either  Governor  Wells  or  myselt 

Q.  What  were  they  put  in  the  fire  for  f  To  destroy  the  evidence  of 
what  the  actual  vote  was  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  those  ten  gentlemen  had  taken  those  votes 
from  the  very  return  itself,  and  published  them  in  a  printed  statement, 
did  you  t — A.  I  supposed  they  had. 

Q.  You  supposed  they  had  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  what  a  remarkable  thing  it  was  to  de- 
stroy the  commissioners'  statements  when  they  had  actually  taken  the 
true  vote  from  them,  did  you  f — A.  It  did  not,  inasmuch  as  the  vote  had 
been  transx)08ed  by  orders  of  the  president  of  the  board  from  two  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Judge  Howe  will  you  send  for  the  republican 
and  democratic  reports  of  the  proceedings  before  the  commissioners  f 

Q.  You  say  you  never  have  read  the  reports  that  they  have  published. 
You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  these  proceedings  published  hj 
both  parties  it  appears  that  the  commissioners  did  not  make  any  sta^ 
ment,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  returns,  are  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  fact  you  are  not  aware  off — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  before  f — A.  I  heard  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  itf — A.  I  heard  of  it  within  two  or  three  or  three 
or  four  days,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  before  that  in  the  proceedings  of  both  parties  it 
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appears  that  there  was  do  statement  at  all  except  this  consolidated 
statement  from  the  supervisors  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  did  not  occur  to  you  at  the  time  this  was  done  t — A.  Nothin^ir 
of  that  sort.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  connections  with  that  parish  or 
what  came  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  and  Governor  Wells  were  talking  about  the 
statement  of  the  commissioners  having  been  destroyed! — A.  I  did  not 
say  that  we  were  talking  about  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then!  You  said  other  statements  were  de- 
stroyed, and  that  those  statements  were  commissioners'  statements. — 
A.  I  have  told  you  once  or  twice  that  I  stated  that  in  answering  the 
question  when  he  asked  me  to  destroy  the  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  then,  about  the  destruction  of  the  other  state- 
ment f — A.  I  said  that  he  asked  me  to  destroy  that,  and  I  thought  it 
was  proper,  because  the  others  had  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  you  swear  here  that  you  saw  the  other  statement  de- 
stroyed.— A.  I  do,  sir;  in  the  fire-place  in  the  lieutenant-governor's 
room  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  testify  that  there  were  commissioners'  state- 
ments I — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  before  you  heard  that  it  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ten  visiting  gentlemen  that  there  were  no  statements  at  all  ?  Had  you 
not  heard  tbat  there  were  no  statements  at  all  since  you  testified  that 
you  saw  the  statement  burned  f — A.  I  didn't  find  it  oiit;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  y.u  first  heard  that  there  were  no  statements? 
Was  it  betore  or  after  you  testified  be  ore  the  House  committee  that  you 
saw  the  commissioners'  statement  destroyed! — A.  I  think,  sir,  it  was 
afterward, 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  testified  before  the  House  committee  you  had 
not  heard  that  it  appeared  from  the  proceedings  of  both  parties  of  visit- 
ing gentlemen  that  there  were  no  statements  at  all  from  the  commis- 
sioners in  this  case  f  That  you  had  not  heard  of  when  you  first  testi- 
fied ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Tben,  when  you  testified  in  Wiishingten  on  oath  before  the  House 
committee  that  you  saw  commissioners'  statements  destroyed  from  the 
parish  of  Vernon,  from  polls  2  and  9,  you  never  had  heard  that  there 
were  any  statements  of  commissioners  at  all  from  that  parish,  and  that 
tbat  apjieared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  returning-board  and  the  reports 
made  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides  who  were  present! — A,  What  the  re- 
ports made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  returning-board  were  I  know  not, 
but  that  the  commissioners'  returns  of  election  from  the  parish  of  Vernon 
were  received  and  in  possession  of  that  board  I  know,  and  that  those 
two  polls  were  destroyed  I  know,  for  I  saw  them  burned  in  the  fire  as  I 
see  you  before  me,  plainly  too. 

Q.  You  so  testified  before  the  House  committee  ! — A.  I  did,  and  will 
testify  it  any  time. 

Q.  When  you  so  testified  you  never  had  heard  that  the  proceedings 
before  the  returning-board  showed  that  there  were  no  commissioners' 
8tatemont«! — A.  I  never  was  desirous  of  knowing 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  ask  you  whether  you  had  or  not! — A.  I  may  have 
beard,  and  remember  nothing  about  it.  I  am  testifying  to  what  I  know 
and  not  what  I  heard. 

Q.  Then  ^ou  say  that  Governor  Wells  wanted  this  consolidated  state- 
ment destroyed.  He  had  the  paper  when  you  went  into  the  room  and 
that  talk  was  had  ! 

The  Witness.  He  had  what  paper! 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  In  whose  possession  was  this  consolidated  state- 
ment when  yon  say  that  Wells  called  yoa  into  his  room  to  talk  aboat 
the  destraction  f 

A.  It  was  with  the  other  papers  in  the  office. 

Q.  Where  was  it! — A.  Wherever  they  were;  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  at  that  timef  Is  that  the  time  yon  got  it!— A. 
You  are  talking  about  a  statement  of  vot^s. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  this  consolidated  statement. 

The  Witness.  The  time  I  got  that? 

Senator  Wableigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir.  The  time  I  got  that  I  took  it  from  under  the  blotting- 
paper  on  the  table.  I  had  been  requested  before  that  a  day  or  two, 
possibly  three  days,  to  destroy  that  paper,  and  I  had  put  it  under  tiie 
blotting-paper. 

Q.  Where! — A.  On  the  same  desk  where  I  did  the  work,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Q.  State  what  happened.  Did  you  have  the  return  in  the  room  wh^ 
Governor  Wells  spoke  with  you  about  destroying  the  paper !  I  mtan 
of  course  the  consolidated  statement. 

The  Witness.  Did  I  have  it  in  what  room  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Did  you  testify  that  Governor  Wells  called  yoa 
into  his  room  to  talk  about  destroying  them  f — A.  I  testify  that  he  either 
told  me  in  the  clerk's  room  or  in  his  room.    I  think  it  was  in  his  room. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  where  was  the  return ! — A.  It  was  with  the 
other  papers.  * 

Q.  W  here  were  the  other  papers  f — A.  Where  they  were — Judge  Davis 
had  possession  of  them  all. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Davis  know  that  the  return  had  been  altered  by  eras- 
ures ! — A.  He  did. 

Q.  He  did  know  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  saw  it  done. 

Q.  When  did  he  see  it  done  7 — A.  He  saw  it  done  on  Sunday  night, 
and  came  and  looked  at  it  various  times ;  brought  me  a  piece  of  hard 
rubber  that  he  said  would  assist  in  erasing  the  figures  and  smoothing 
the  surface. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  clerks  know  that  it  was  done  T — A.  They 
did. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t — A.  Mr.  Eaton  knew  that  it  was  done ;  came  to 
roe  and  saw  me  do  it,  or  volunteered  his  assistance  to  help  me.  Mr. 
Abell  knew  that  Governor  Wells  called  upon  me  to  do  that.  He  was 
in  conversation  with  him  a  few  minutes  before  he  called  me.  He  came 
in  a  number  of  times  and  looked  at  it  the  same  evening. 

Q.  He  saw  you  make  these  erasures,  you  say  ? — A.  He  may  not  hare 
seen  me  making  the  erasures,  but  he  saw  it  while  it  was  being  dooe. 
That  is,  he  may  have  come  in  and  I  may  not  have  been  working  at  that 
time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  clerks  saw  you  make  erasures  in  the  return,  in  the 
consolidated  statement!  Answer  that  question. — ^A.  lam  satisfied- 
well,  I  can't  say  that  they  actually  saw  me  making  the  erasures.  They 
saw  me  there  erasing  figures  and  putting  others  in,  or  puttiog  in  totals 
at  the  bottom  to  correspond  with  the  figures  that  had  t^n  changed. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  understood  that  they  knew  you  were  making 
these  erasures  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  understood  so.  I  say  that  I 
know  so. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  motive  for  concealment  by  you  of  the  work  in 
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wbich  you  were  engaged  t — A.  Not  any  farther  than  those  three  gen- 
tlemeD  went. 

Q.  Then  was  there  any  concealment  by  yon  of  what  you  were  doing! 
Did  yoa  or  not  make  these  erasures  in  their  presence  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  seeing  or  not  seeing  you  at  that  work  ? — A.  As  far  as 
those  three  gentlemen  went,  I  did  it  without  concealing  from  them  in 
any  respect,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  this  task  of  making  these  eras- 
ures ? — A.  Until  the  time  that  we  left  the  office  that  night. 

Q.  You  say  that  some  man  loaned  you  a  knife ;  who  was  that  ? — A. 
I  tbiok  it  was  Davis.    I  am  satisfied  it  was. 

Q.  Were  they  present,  too,  when  you  were  engaged  at  any  other  time 
iu  that  business  ! — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  they  were.  They  always — 
NTell,  Mr.  Eaton  was  not  there  all  the  time,  because  he  was  engaged 
down-stairs  some  of  the  time.  Sometimes  he  didn't  come  up  until  late 
in  the  day.  Mr.  Woodward,  I  know,  was  there.  Judge  Davis  was  most 
always  there,  being  chief  clerk. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  on  any  other  day  than  that  Sunday 
eveuing  you  have  spoken  of,  these  clerks  were  in  the  room  where  you 
were  eugaged  without  concealment  in  making  the  erasures  in  the  Yer* 
lion  consolidated  statement  f— A.  I  think  tbey  were. 

Q.  \Vhat  day  was  that !— A.  That  was  Monday.  That  was  the  day 
it  was  completed — following  Sunday. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  work  making  those  erasures  Monday  ? — A. 
Well,  as  I  told  you,  when  I  got  down  in  the  morning  I  called  upon — 
asked  Mr.  Eaton  to  help  me  and  he  refused  to  do  so.  I  then  called  on 
Woodward  and  he  assisted  me.    I  left  the  office. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Woodward  who  is  present  here  f — A.  I  don't  see  Mr. 
Woodward  here  now. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Eaton  who  is  here  now  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Eaton  is 
here  now. 

Q.  Had  Governor  Wells,  when  he  requested  you  to  take  that  paper 
and  destroy  it,  access  to  that  paper  himself? 

The  Witness.  When  he  first  requested  me  f 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  Then  he  could  have  got  the  paper  at  anytime  himself? — A.  I 
suppose  so,  by  calling  on  Judge  Davis  simply. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  the  key  to  the  place  where  the  papers  were  kept  f 
—A.  I  never  saw  him  taking  any  papers  himself  out  of  the  files.  They 
usually  were  left  on  the  table. 

Q.  Then  he  had  the  power  to  come  at  any  time  and  destroy  it  him- 
selt  ? — A.  He  had  unlimited  power. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  his  relations  with  you  which  would  induce 
bim,  or  did  induce  him,  as  you  say,  to  direct  you  to  do  what  he  could 
easily  have  done  himself  in  perfect  secrecy  ? — A.  Well,  the  fact  of  alter- 
ing first  at  hia  orders  this  return  and  knowing  that  the  other  returns — 
the  commissioners'  statements  were  destroyed  either  by  him  or  myself. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  me. 

Q.  Instead  of  taking  the  paper  and  throwing  it  into  the  fire  he  sim- 
ply told  you  to  destroy  it,  because  it  would  be  very  ruinous  to  have  it 
there.    Was  there  anything  in  your  relations  with  Governor  Wells 

The  Chairman.  [Interposing.]  When  you  speak  of  the  paper  destroyed 
you  mean  the  two  statements  destroyed,  do  yon  not? 

Senator  Wadleioh.  I  mean  the  consolidated  statement  that  they  did 
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uot  destroy,  but,  as  he  says,  he  told  Governor  Wells  he  had  destroyed 
it. 

Q.  Now  what  was  there  in  yonr  relations  with  him  that  wonld  lead 
him  to  trust  yon  in  any  such  way  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings? 
You  said  you  never  had  spoken  to  him  until  that  Sunday  night  when 
he  made  that  request  ? — A.  I  never  said  so.  When  1  went  on  the  board 
I  never  had  spoken  to  him.  I  was  introduced  to  him  the  first  day  we 
met,  when  the  board  met. 

Q.  You  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  at  allf — A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  claimed  any. 

Q.  What  was  there  that  led  him  to  request  you  to  do  this  thing  which 
he  might  have  done  himself  or  which  he  might  have  got  any  one  else 
to  dot 

The  Witness.  Which  thing  do  you  mean  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  To  make  these  alterations  and  to  destroy  this 
paper  t 

A.  That  is  a  matter  which  he  can  tell  you  better  than  I. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  which  would  lead  him  to  place  any  sach 
confidence  in  you  f  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  your  mind  that 
would  have  led  him  to  trust  you  in  any  such  way  T — A.  Nothing  farther 
than  the  conversation  that  he  had  with  Abell.  I  suppose  they  were  de- 
ciding then  upon  whom  they  should  put  the  job. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  conversation  t — A.  I  did  not ;  I  only  infer  what 
they  said. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  f — A.  I  do  not.  I  hare  not 
testified  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  no  direct  information  t — A.  1  have  not.  I  never  heard 
him  say. 

Q.  But  you  infer! — A.  I  do  and  did. 

Q.  Then  your  acquaintance  with  Governor  Wells  was  not  such  aa  to 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  particular  thiug  which  would 
lead  him  to  trust  you  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  which  occurs  to  you  as  a  reason  why  he  did  not 
destroy  the  paper  himself  when  he  had  it  at  his  command,  rather  tbao 
to  tell  you  to  go  and  destroy  it  because  it  was  very  necessary  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  !— A.  I  never  knew  him  to  take  any  paper  from  the 
office ;  he  usually  called  upon  somebody  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  woald 
have  been  obliged  to  either  have  taken  the  paper  and  hunted  over  the 
papers  to  find  it,  or  call  upon  somebody  to  find  it  tor  him. 

Q.  That  occurs  to  you  as  the  reason  why  he  intrusted  it  to  you !— A. 
It  didn't  occur  to  me  as  the  reason.  Anything  can  occur  to  me  aa  a 
reason.  I  do  not  desire  to  state  what  reasons  I  have  for  anythio; 
another  man  may  do.  The  reasons  I  have  for  what  I  do  myself  I  will 
state  to  you. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  your  antecedents  in  New  Orleans,  so  fiarai) 
you  know,  was  there,  that  would  lead  a  man  like  Governor  Wells  to  plaw 
any  such  confidence  in  you,  or  to  place  himself  entirely  at  your  mercy 
in  that  way  t — A.  There  was  as  far  as  I  had — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  your  antecedents  which  would  suggest  to  a  man 
that  you  were  just  the  man  in  whom  to  confide  to  that  extent  t^A.  0, 
nothing  more  than  of  a  man  in  whom  trusts  had  been  confided  before. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  ought  to  suggest  that  we  have  gone  over  this 
at  least  twice. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Not  exactly  in  this  way. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  do  uot  see  anything  particularly  new  Id  it 
yet 
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Senator  Wadleigh.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  troth.  However,  I 
will  stop,  it  you  desire  it,  here,  because  I  know  you  are  a  man  who  means 
to  do  right,  and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  your  suggestions  always. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  those  clerks  who  knew  of  the  destruction  of  this 
consolidated  statement,  or  the  commissioners'  returns? — A.  Mr.  Abell 
knew  that  the  commissioners'  returns  were  destroyed,  from  this  fact: 
that  while  they  were  being  burned  in  the  fire,  and  Governor  Wells  and 
I  standing  in  front,  he  opened  the  door  leading  from  the  clerk's  office 
into  the  office  of  the  boai-d,  where  1  was  standing  with  Governor  Wells, 
and  as  he  did  so  we  turned  and  came  toward  the  door  and  passed  out. 
He  came  a  moment  after  and  asked  me  what  that  was.  I  told  him  we 
had  destroyed  the  commissioners'  returns  from  those  two  polls, 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Abell  sot — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  told  Mr.  Abell  so. 

Q.  Which  is  Mr.  Abell  f— A.  That  is  M.r.  Abell,  right  there.  [Indi- 
cating.] 

Q.  Who  signed  the  name  of  Thomas  Franklin  to  this  new  return  you 
made  ? — A.  Nobody,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  helped  you  to  do  this  f 

The  Witness.  To  do  what  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Make  up  that  forged  return  on  tae  copy. 

The  Witness.  Judge  Davis. 

Q.  Judge  Davis  helped  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  first  communicated  the  fact 
that  that  consolidated  statement  had  been  made  way  with  or  destroyed  t 
—A.  Either  to  Davis  or  Wells. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Davis  f — A.  I  could  not  say  which. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Davis,  and  did  he  not  go  to  Governor  Wells  about 
it  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  Governor  Wells  asked  me,  I 
know,  if  I  had  destroyed  it. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  you  had  destroyed  it  ? — A.  Or  made  way  with  it. 
I  think  that  was  his  language,  ^'  made  way  with  it ; "  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  f— A.  That  I  had.  • 

Q.  What  did  he  then  say  t— A.  "All  right" 

Q.  He  said,  *'All  right!"— A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  when  he  wanted  you  to  go  and  make  the  copy  f 
—A.  No ;  it  was  afterwards  that  he  wanted  the  copy,  immediately  fol- 
lowing that 

Q.  Immediately  following  that  he  told  yon  that  you  must  make  a 
copy  ! — ^A.  It  was  after  that 

Q.  How  long  after  I — A.  Well,  not  long ;  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
twenty-four  hours,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  even  that 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  witness  means  to  say 
that  Wells  told  him  he  wanted  the  copy  immediately  after  he  told 
Wells  the  original  was  destroyed. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  it  was  after. 

Q.  After  what  ? — A.  After  the  original  return  had  been  destroyed 
that  I  was  asked  for  the  copy. 

(The  stenographer  was  here  requested  to  read  the  following  question 
and  answer  : 

'^  Q.  Was  that  the  time  when  he  wanted  yon  to  gp-  and  make  the^ 
^Py  f — A.  No ;  it  was  afterwards  that  he  wanted  thocopy,  immediately 
following  thaf) 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  That  is  what  you  said,  was  it,  "  Immediately  following  that  V^- — 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  within  twenty -four  hours  after  that,  I  should  judge,  or 
something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  destroyed  the 
original  consolidated  returns. 

Senator  McDonald.  "  Made  way  with  it,"  was  his  language. 

The  Witness.  ''  Made  way  with  it."    I  think  that  was  what  he  said. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  you  told  him  you  had  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  he  said  it  was  "all  right!" — A.  Well  that  was— I  think  be 
said — I  would  not  swear  that  he  said  it  was  all  right,  in  just  those  worda, 
but  he  was  satisfied. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  immediately  after  that,  or  immediately  before  that, 
which,  that  he  wanted  you  to  make  a  copy  ? — A.  It  was  after  that  tb^t 
he  wanted  the  copy. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  a  copy  f — A.  He  wanted  a  record  io  tbe 
office  of  that  return,  and  asked — I  think  he  directed  his  conversation— 
I  am  satisfied  he  directed  his  conversation  about  that  to  I)avi8  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  That  there  must  be  a  copy  t— A.  IJot  that  there  must  be  a  copy; 
but  if  we  could  not  get  one  up,  could  not  make  a  copy. 

Q.  What  did  you  un<lerstaud  that  he  meant  by  a  copy ;  a  copy  of 
what ! — A.  A  copy  of  this  paper  that  had  been  made  way  with,  or  what 
did  not  appear  upon  the  rolls. 

Q.  A  copy  of  the  paper  as  it  truly  was ;  a  copy  of  the  paper  as  it  was 
after  you  had  made  these  alterations! — A.  O,  as  it  was  originally. 

Q.  That  is,  after  he  understood  from  you  that  you  had  destroyed  the 
original  paper,  he  wanted  you  to  make  a  copy  just  like  the  original,  and 
put  it  on  file  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  office,  did  he! — A.  Ye8,ar. 

Q.  That  was  it  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood.  He  did  not  ask  me; 
I  understood  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

Q.  You  understood  that  was  what  he  wanted  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  you  had  changed  the  original,  and  destroyed  it,  he  wanted 
you  to  go  and  make  a  copy  of  the  original  and  put  it  on  flleT — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  work  to  get  it  up  ! — A.  Davis  and  I  weut  there 
by  ourselves  one  evening — that  evening,  or  on  the  day  after,  I  think— 
and  worked  until  we  completed  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  reason  why,  if  he  wanted  you  to  make 
these  alteratiobs,  he  did  not  want  the  copy  to  be  put  on  file  with  the 
alterations  f — A.  He  wanted  the  polls.  He  wanted  polls  thrown  out  t» 
make  up  for  this  discrepancy  that  had  appeared. 

Q.  He  wanted  polls  thrown  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Throwing  out  the  polls  would  not  rem^y  the  defect,  or  the  alter- 
ations, so  far  as  your  transferring  one  hundred  and  seventy -eight  vot^ 
to  the  republican  side  was  concerned,  which  one  hundred  and  seventj- 
eight  votes  never  appeared  in  the  original  return  to  have  been  cast  f— 
A.  It  would  only  in  that  respect,  or  in  so  much  as  it  would  take  from  tbe 
democrats  so  many  votes ;  not  the  republicans. 

Q.  Then  he  wanted  you  to  heal  the  matter  all  npf — A.  He  didnt 
want  me  to  do  it.    This  was  his  mode  of  doing  it  himself,  to  cover  it  op. 

Q.  Throwing  out  the  democratic  polls  could  not  possibly  cover  op 
what  you  had  done  with  reference  to  putting  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  votes  on  the  republican  side,  which  votes  never  were  cast.— A. 
That  is  what  I  thought  at  the  time. 

Q.  Governor  Wells  thought  that  by  throwing  out  democratic  vottf 
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that  would  make  all  right  what  yon  had  done  with  reference  to  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy -eight  votes  on  the  republican  side,  which  never 
were  cast,  did  he  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  remark  that  the  discrepancy, 
or  the  addition  to  the  republican  side — we  would  put  it  on  tho  ground 
of  a  clerical  error. 

Q.  Did  he  know  what  polls  had  been  altered  I — A.  He  knew  from  the 
information  that  he  had  given  me.  Ee  directed  mo  to  alter  those  two 
polls. 

Q.  Polls  2  and  9?— A.  Polls  2  and  9;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  democratic  votes  in  those  polls  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy -eight,  were  ihey  not  ? — A.  They  were,  to  the  best  of  my  recoliec- 
tioa. 

Q.  What  directions  did  he  give  to  you  as  to  the  polls  that  would  be 
thrown  out  ? — A.  To  find  such  polls  as  would  make  that  number,  or  as 
near  that  as  possible. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ! — A.  In  order  that  they  might  reject  them. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  reference  to  finding  polls  that  would 
come  up  to  just  the  democratic  vote  in  those  two  polls! — A.  Mr.  Davis 
and  myself  sat  there  and  figured  on  that  some  time  to  find  out  the 
polls — what  polls  would  cover  that. 

Q.  You  had  to  work  a  good  while  to  find  that  out;  how  many  polls 
were  there  in  this  parish  f — A.  There  were  ten  polls. 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  had  thrown  out  the  democratic  votes  in  i)oll8 
2  and  9,  did  you  ;  and  Wells  also  knew  itt — A.  No;  we  knew  we  threw 
them  out ;  we  tried  to  find  out  polls  that  would  agree  with  that  number. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight! — A.  Yes,  isir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  find,  out  of  those  ten  polls,  the  two 
polls  that  had  just  the  number  of  democratic  votes  in  them  that  polls  2 
and  9  had  ! — A.  We  never  found — we  didn't  find  any  two  polls. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  over  the  great  difliculty  of  finding,  out  of  the 
whole  ten  polls,  two  polls  that  had  so  many  votes! — A.  We  decided 
aiH»n  three  polls. 

Q.  I  asked  yon  as  to  any  number  of  polls  that  had  so  many  votes  ! — 
A.  We  decided  upon  three. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  did  the  three  polls  have? — A.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  not  the  exact  number  that  had  been  transposed  ! — A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  one  more. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  while  you  were  making  that  arithmetical  cal- 
cnlation  and  examination  that  the  same  two  polls  which  Jiad  been  trans- 
posed had  precisely  the  democratic  vote  that  was  wanted,  and  that  those 
two  might  be  thrown  out!  Did  it  not  occur  to  either  of  you! — A.  No, 
sir;  it  did  not  occur  to  me ;  and  I  can  explain  to  you,  I  think,  as  near  as 
memory  can  refresh  itself,  because  Senator  Howe  asked  me  about  the 
same  question  yesterday,  that  I  believe  those  three  polls,  if  you  can 
produce  and  show  a  copy  of  what  purported  to  be  the  original  returns 
of  Vernon  Parish,  thai  still  is  in  the  possession  of  the  returning-board — 
if  yon  can  produce  that,  I  think  you  will  see  that  those  three  polls  alone 
are  the  only  ones  that  will  aggregate  near  the  number  178  votes  and 
at  the  same  time  elect  a  republican  member  of  the  house,  which  I  think 
Judge  Davis's  object  was  to  elect,  and  spoke  about  it  at  the  time.  Now, 
I  may  be  wrong  on  that  point,  but  it  was  some  individual  officer  who 
was  running;  I  think  it  was  he,  for  the  member  of  the  house,  Brown. 

Q.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  the  casting  out  of  the  polls  that  con- 
tained one  huUvired  and  seventy-eight  votes,  or  as  near  that  as  you 
could  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Your  last  answer  was  that  the  object  to  be  attained  was  to  throw 
ont  polls  which  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  democratic  votes  in 
that  parish  f — A.  Or  as  near  that  as  possible. 

Q.  Then,  if  one  handred  and  seventy -eight  democratic  votes  were 
thrown  out  in  that  way,  the  object  was  attained,  was  it  not ! — A.  Yen, 
sir ;  I  should  suppose  so.   As  far  as  the  number  went,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  to  be  taken  into  account  except  the 
throwing  out  of  the  178  democratic  votes  in  the  parish  ? — A.  There  was 
nothing  to  me,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  anybody  I — A.  I  think  Davis  wanted  to 
selecc  such  polls,  if  he  could,  that  would  elect  that  member  of  the  boose. 
I  can't — I  wouldn't  swear  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  f — A.  That  is  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  told  you  any  such  thing  at  all ! — A.  1  will 
swear  that  he  mentioned  either  that  man  or  the  name  of  8ome  other 
candidate  who  was  elected  by  that  change  or  by  the  rejection  of  tbow 
three  polls. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  before  in  your  examination  T — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  it  before  to  anybody  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not. 

Q.  You  never  have  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Was  any  officer  voted  for  in  that  parish  at  polls  2  and  9  who  wm 
not  vote<l  for  at  the  other  three  polls,  1,  7,  and  10 f — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  voted  for  at  all  polls;  but  these  two  parties  running  there — I  thiok 
it  is  these  members  of  the  house;  I  will  not  be  positive  on  that  poiot* 
the  vote  was,  the  final  result  was,  315  for  one  and  305  for  the  other. 
That  shows  that  it  was  a  very  close  vote  in  that  parish.  In  some  of 
those  polls  Mr.  Brown  ran  ahead  of  Mr. — I  forget  the  name  on  the 
other  side — but  he  beat  his  o[)pouent  in  some  polls;  in  some  polls  his 
opponent  beat  him  ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  with- 
out seeing  the  papers  or  documents  that  can  refresh  my  memory  better, 
I  say — I  give  that  as  the  reason  ;  bnt  I  will  not  swear  that  that  is  the 
reason,  but  that  is  the  best  of  my  recollection.  There  was  sometbing— 
when  you  asked  me  yesterday  I  told  you  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  97 
and  si — the  same  two  polls  that  had  been  transposed — would  make  the 
same  result  if  rejected,  and  neither  did  it  at  the  time;  bat  I  know  this 
question  -was  brought  up  by  him  relative  to  the  election  of  some  officer, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  the  officer,  as  near  as  I  can  be  without  see- 
ing or  knowing  just  what  is  the  facts  in  the  case  or  what  they  are. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  republican  votes  in  that  parish, a« 
returned  and  counted  ? — A.  Two  was  the  highest  number. 

Q.  Two  was  the  highest  number  for  anybody  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  republican  candidate  for  any  ofiScef — ^A.  Brown 
was  considered  the  republican  candidate. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  Governor  Wells. 

Q.  For  what  reason  f — A.  Because  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  so  from  any  other  source  f — A.  I  never  did; 
not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  not  both  the  men  who  were  running  there,  who  had  aoj 
votes  to  speak  of,  democrats? — ^A^  I  supposed  they  were.  They  wewt 
so  far  as  1  knew,  or  republicans^  so  far  as  I  knew,  up  to  the  time  he  tda 
me. 
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Q.  Did  any  republican  candidate  for  the  legislatnre  have  over  two 
votes  at  all !— A.  I  don't  know  how  many  candidates  there  were. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  votes  to  make  it  of  any  account  whether  one 
poll  should  be  rejected  more  than  another! — A.  So  far  as  the  electoral 
and  State  vote  went  there  were  no  votes  at  all. 

Q.  Was  not  that  so  with  reference  to  the  votes  for  all  republican  can- 
didates in  that  parish?  Was  not  the  parish  delivered  over  entirely  to 
the  democrats  there,  and  was  it  not  run  by  them  entirely  f — A.  That 
was  my  understandinii^. 

Q.  It  was? — A.  And  as  far — but  for  all  the  parochial  oflQces  there  are 
always  two  or  more  candidates.  The  vote  was  divided  between  the  can- 
didates. Whether  they  were  republicans  or  whether  any  of  them  were 
republicans,  I  know  not,  nor  care  not,  and  neither  did  I  then,  nor  now, 
as  far  as  their  principles  were  concerned. 

Q.  Did  you  know  either  one  of  the  men  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Davis  know  either  one  of  the  men  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  these  republican  oflBcers  committed  this  forgery 
to  benefit  some  democrat  up  there  in  that  parish  running  for  the  legis- 
lature, do  you?— A.  I  told  you  tliat  when  1  was  instructed  to  do  that, 
what  the  purpose  of  it  was — to  elect  Hunter  and  Andrews,  and  Kelso's 
name  was  mentioned.  When  we  got  to  the  legislature  Wells  was  in 
there  about  that  time,  and  he  told  me  Brown  was  the  republican  candi- 
date.    Now,  whether  he  was  or  nor,  I  know  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  stale  that  thing  before  to  anybody  anywhere? — A. 
I  never  did.    This  matter  wa«  not  thought  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  of  any  such  thing  as  that  Wells  told  you  so? 
—A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  swear  so  when  I  asked  you  over  and  over  again 
Saturday  what  conversation  you  had  ha<i  with  Governor  Wells  about 
it ! — A.  You  might  ask  me  what  conversation  I  had  with  any  of  my 
frit-nds  six  months  or  three  months  ago,  in  New  Orleans,  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject. 

Q  This  conversation  that  you  had  with  Governor  Wells  never  oc- 
curred to  you  during  the  course  of  the  long  cross-examination  on  Satur- 
day on  that  very  point,  did  it?  You  did  not  testify  to  it  at  all,  did  you, 
then  ? — A.  No,  bir;  because  you,  by  your  manner  of  interrogation,  and 
the  extremities  to  which  you  put  me,  in  other  matters  outsi<le  of  this, 
confused  me.  I  admit  that;  but  not  on  this  question  you  never  con- 
fused me,  aud  never  can,  either,  because  a  man  who  speaks  the  truth  you 
cannot  deny  him,  or  break  his  testimony  down. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  some  of  your  testimony  on  Saturday 
you  did  not  speak  the  truth  ? — A.  I  do  not;  but  you  confused  me. 

Q.  Were  you  confused  in  relation  to  this  matter  on  Saturday  ? — A.  I 
was,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify,  particularly  and  minutely,  to  the  conversa- 
tions that  you  had  had  from  time  to  time  with  Governor  Wells  about  tuis 
matter,  in  your  testimony  Saturday? — A.  Concerning  whatever  you 
asked  me  about,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  1  not  ask  you  about  any  conversation  you  had,  at  any  time, 
and  go  from  one  to  the  other  twice  ? 

The  Witness.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  remember  every  conversation 
that  1  ever  had  with  any  man,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  I 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  did  not  go  on  Saturday  all  over 
.  this  thing  twice,  minutely  detailing  everything  yon  recollected  that 
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Governor  Wells  had  said  to  yoa  aboat  this  matter  T — A.  Toa  migbt 
have  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  I  not ! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  you  did  or  not  I 
have  related,  sir,  as  far  I  have  been  questioned  upon  any  particQla: 
point,  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  him  concerning  this  matter— or 
"with  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  not  Senator  Howe  ask  yon,  also,  over  and  over  again,  aboot 
thivS  matter  t — A.  He  questioned  me  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  such  explanation  as  you  give  now  !— A  He  <1  d 
not  qnestion  me  upon  any  pnrticnlar  point — why  this  was  done  in  idt 
ing  those  same  two  polls  tbat  had  been  transposed. 

Q.  Did  not  Judge  Howe  ask  you  that  over  and  over  again  !— A  Et 
did  yc  sterday — or  Saturday ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  you  at  that  time  that  any  such  reason  w» 
given  as  you  now  give!— A.  I  could  not — as  (  tell  yon,  yon  h»d  ef- 
fused me,  I  admit  that;  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  conid  get  at 
mind  down  to  tbe  questions  that  he  did  ask  me,  but  I  have  an^vcM 
every  question  that  you  have  asked  me  as  near  as  I  could,  and  8i«  iirr 
as  I  can  remember.  What  I  hear  1  do  not  testify  to,  but  what  I  koo* 
I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  those  candidates  were  not  ranuing  inpo]u>r 
and  9,  but  were  running  in  polls  I,  7,  and  lOt 

The  Witness.  What  candidates  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Tbe  candidates  whom  you  name  as  ranniog  kf 
legislature — the  democratic  candidates  f 

A.I  explained  to  Judge  Howe  that  where  in  one  poll  one  mao  e^< 
more  votes  than  the  other  in  the  other  poll,  the  other  one  got  more  tbi: 
this  one.  For  that  reason,  I  think — I  don't  state  it  as  a  fiOHitire  iy, 
but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can,  after  you  brung  the  point  to  me  in  yoorM 
amination  of  Saturday — that  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  why  these  tiuct 
polls  were  selected  to  Qlect  that  member  of  the  house. 

Q.  You  have  testified  just  now  that  you  never  made  any  such  ^t^ 
ment  before,  at  any  time,  to  anybody.    How  long  ago  was  it  that  ji« 
.    testified  before  tbe  House  committee  on  this  very  matter  t— A.  Ii«* 
last  week,  on  this  general  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  give  tbe  reason  that  Governor  Wells  gave  yon  for  tlji» 
thing  then  T — A.  I  did,  as  far  as  Hunter,  Andrews,  and  Eel»o  were  cpt 
cerned.  He  never  told  me,  when  he  originally  instructed  me,  toeJtti 
this  man  Brown  ^  be  never  mentioned  his  name  at  tbat  time. 

Q.  Did  you  testify,  before  that  committee,  what  Governor  Welbtdld 
you  was  the  reason  he  wanted  you  to  do  this  thing  f 

The  Witness.  At  the  time  he  instructed  met 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  give  the  reason. 

Q.  Were  you  confused  at  the  time  yon  testified  before  that  €0inB.t 
tee  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  I  was. 

Q.  Was  the  order  given  by  the  board  to  all  the  clerks,  yoanelf  i»^ 
eluded,  tbat  under  no  circumstances  whatever  was  any  alteiatioa  to  l» 
made  in  any  figure  on  those  returns  and  statements? 

Tbe  Witness.  Was  the  order  given  t    Repeat  that. 

Q.  Was  not  tbe  order  given  by  the  board  to  yoa  and  the  other  elerb 
of  the  board  tbat  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  figoresiDtkx 
original  papers? 

Tbe  Witness.  When  and  in  what  respect  f 

Senator  WADLEIGH.  When  yoa  went  there  as  clerk. 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  any  sucli  thing? — A.  1  never  did.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  that  in  the  course  of  the  examination  and  comparing  we 
altered  figures,  or  put  in. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Abell,  the  chief  clerk — is  he  the  chief  clerk  ? — A.  I  know 
whom  you  mean.     He  never  did. 

Q.  He  never  gave  you  directions! — A.  He  gave  me  directions,  but 
uot  in  that  respect,  or  anything  particularly  concerning  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q  How  much  money  had  you  when  you  left  New  Orleans  f — A.  I  had 
two  hundred  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  had  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  property  except  your  wearing-apparel  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  nowf 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  to  borrow  any  ! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  will  ask  you,  if  I  do.  I  will  find  out  whether 
you  have  any  or  not. 

The  Witness,  if  you  go  through  my  pockets  you  will  find  out  what 
1  have  got. 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  except  what  you  have  on  your  person  ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  in  the  world! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  not  received  anything  since  that  time  f — A.  I  received 
forty  dollars  when  I  testified. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  received  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  testify  to  that! — A.  I  have  lM>rrowed,  I  guess,  five  dollars 
occasionally  from  Spearing,  if  I  needed  it. 

Q.  That  was  substantially  your  pecuniary  condition  when  this  man 
Gifford  told  you  you  could  make  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of 
this  thing  by  coming  to  Washington  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  spurned  the  idea  with  contempt  f — A.  I  did  not  spurn  it 
with  contempt;  but  I  told  the  gentleman  that  his  condition  trnd  our 
associations  would  not  warrant  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  scouted  the  idea  of  making  anything  out  of  it? — A.  I  did  not 
scout  the  idea,  but  I  did  not  accept,  and  I  refused  U>  accept. 

Q.  From  what  motives? — A.  From  motives  that  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Why  not?  Why  would  you  not  accept  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  somebody  in  the  republican  national  committee  to  suppress 
this  document! — A.  From  motives  that  some  men  could  not  understand 
or  appreciate. 

Q.  That  is.  yon  had  been  educated,  or  your  life  had  been  spent,  in 
such  a  school  that  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to  do  such  a  thing ;  was 
that  it! — A.  What  my  education  or  life  had  been  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  motives  that  move  me  in  doing  that  which  I  think  is  right 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  that  was  any  worse  than  it  was  to  commit  this 
forgery  ! — A.  1  told  you  when  I  committed  that,  I  had  no  more  thought 
of  it — I  ha<l  no  thought  at  all  about  it — what  I  was  doing,  nor  what  the 
consequence  was. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  it  take  to  complete  that  forgery!— ^A.  The 
second  day  it  was  done;  it  was  done  on  Monday. 

Q.  It  took  you  two  days! — A.  It  didn't  take  me  two  days. 

Q.  It  took  you  a  part  of  two  days.  Now  you  say  during  that  time  it 
never  occurred  to  you  chat  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it ! — A.  It 
did  not  that  night. 

Q.  Then  when  Governor  Wells  directed  you  to  destroy  that  paper,, 
the  evidence  of  the  forgery,  it  never  occurred  to  you  when  you  con- 
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seoted  to  do  it  and  took  it  for  that  purpose,  as  yoa  say,  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  about  that  either,  did  it ! — A.  I  thought  that  was  cov- 
ering up  what  he  had  done  and  compelled  me  to  do,  or  requested  me  to 
do. 

Q.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  there  was  anything  wrong  about  that, 
did  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  did. 

Q.  Then  when  you  were  asked  if  you  had  destroyed  it,  and  the  talk 
was  about  getting  a  copy  of  it 

The  VViTNESS,  (interrupting.)  There  was  no  talk  about  getting  a  copy. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  to  understand  that  you  had  destroyed  it, 
although  yon  had  not  destroyed  it,  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  there 
was  anything  very  wrong  about  that,  did  it? — A.  Well,  as  I  told  yoo, 
when  I  took  the  paper  I  took  it  to  destroy  it;  and  I  did  not  know  that 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Then  you  told  him  that  yon  had  destroyed  it  when 
you  bad  not ;  it  never  occurred  to  your  unsophisticated  mind  that  there 
was  anything  about  that  that  was  improper  at  all  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
in  what  degree  you  put  my  unsophistication  in. 

Q.  It  never  occurred  to  your  mind  that  there  was  anything  at  all  im- 
proper in  that  lief — A.  What  occurred  to  me  might  not  occur  to  yoa. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  it  occurred  to  you  f — A.  What  occurred  to  me— I 
took  no  memorandum  and  have  no  recollection,  and  cannot,  coow- 
quently,  inform  you. 

Q.  What  were  you  keeping  that  paper  for ;  what  was  your  object  in 
that ! — A.  I  hadn't  any  object. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  object  whatever! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  lied  to  him  and  told  him  it  was  destroyed,  althoagfa  it 
was  not,  what  was  your  object? — A.  I  didn't  lie  to  him. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  did  not  li*^  to  him! — A.  Because  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  made  way  with 
the  paper. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  !— A.  I  told  him  that  I  had. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  a  lie! — A.  Because  I  had  made  way  with  it 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not! — A.  I  ha<l  made  way  with  it  from 
the  records  there,  where.it  could  not  be  found. 

Q.  Did  he  understand  it  so  ! — A,  What  his  understanding  was  I  know 
not. 

Q.  Did  yon  suppose,  when  he  asked  you  if  yon  had  made  way  with 
it,  and  you  told  him  you  had,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not  you  had  destroyed  it! — A.  I  don't  know  what  my  suppomtioos 
were. 

Q.  Did  you  think  any  such  thing  as  that  at  all,  at  the  time !— A.  I 
don't  remember  what  I  thought. 

Q.  There  is  a  little  difference  between  the  meaning  of  '^  make  way,^ 
and  '^  destroy  !"— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  thought — ^if  I  did  I  don't  ^^ 
member  what  I  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  deceive  him  by  telling  him  that  you  had  made 
way  with  it,  and  thereby  lead  him  to  suppose  that  it  was  destroyed, 
when  it*was  not! — A.  No,  sir;  my  intentiou  was  not  to  deceive  bioi. 

Q.  Your  intentions  were  honest  and  honorable,  were  they !— A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  were — to  destroy  that  paper. 

Q.  When  you  agreed,  as  you  say  you  did,  to  put  yourself  in  this  mat- 
ter in  Mr.  Spearing's  haods,  for  Mr.  Spearing's  interest,  it  did  not  ocear 
to  you  that  there  was  anything  particularly  dishonorable  about  it!— A. 
I  did  it,  as  I  stated  to  him,  under  a  strict  understanding  and  promise 
from  him  that  my  name  never  should  be  mentioned  in  it,  and  neither 
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sboald  the  matter  be  made  pablic ;  and  I  only  gave  it  so  far  as  it  might 
help  them  to  investigate  in  Louisiana. 

Q,  When  you  went  to  Governor  Palmer  with  bim  and  this  man  TVfur- 
phy,  and  showed  him  that  paper,  and  staid  two  or  three  hours  talking 
with  him,  you  had  the  same  purpose  in  mind — to  avoid  publicity  ? — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  your  object  in  going  to  Palmer! — A.  I  had  no  object.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  Palmer.    I  objected  to  going. 

Q.  Were  you  obliged  to  go  f — ^A.  I  was  not  obliged  to  go ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for! — A.  I  went  because  they  thought  that  I 
oaght  to  go.    They  thought  it  was  proper  for  me  to  go. 

Q.  Then  you  got  over  this  extreme  delicacy  which  led  you  to  refuse 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! — A.  I  did  not 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposing.)  This  is  simply  running  over  the 
same  ground  again. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  will  be  through  soon. 

Q.  Now  you  say  while  you  were  in  Louisiana  you  got  an  appointment 
in  the  custom-house  on  the  terms  that  you  were  to  do  political  work ; 
and  you  held  that  appointment  for  some  months,  until  the  election  was 
over,  and  did  no  political  work  at  all ;  and  you  were  hanging  about 
Speariug's  ^tables! — A.  I  didn't  tell  you  that  I  was  hanging  al^ut  any 
particular  place. 

Q.  That  yon  were  staying  at  Speariug's  stable  !— A.  I  didn't  say  that 
I  was  staying  at  Spearing's  stables. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  particular  scruples  about  that  transaction  ! — A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  all  fair  enough  ! — A.  That  is  the  way  they 
told  me  they  did  it  there,  and  I  was  willing  to  be  taken  in. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  all  right  for  you  to  get  that  money  out  of  the 
Government  in  that  way,  and  it  was  all  right  ibr  you  to  lie  to  induce 
them  to  give  it  to  you  ! — A.  I  never  got  it  from  the  Government ;  1  got 
it  from  Colonel  Johnson's  own  hands. 

Q.  He  paid  it  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  told  me  that  I  was  on  the  rolls  of 
the  customhouse. 

Q.  So  you  make  the  point  that  you  did  not  get  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment, because  Colonel  Johnson  paid  it  to  you  ! — A.  I  don't  make  any 
point  al)out  it.    You  are  making  the  point  at  my  expense. 

Q.  After  all  these  transactions  which  you  acknowledge,  when  Gifford 
nndertook  to  persuade  you  that  there  was  $100,000  in  this,  you  were 
too  high-toned  to  listen  to  any  such  proposition  as  that,  were  you  ! — A. 
What  your  interpretation  of  it  was,  I  know  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  other  day,  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Abell  asked  if  you  would  accept  a  clerkship  on  that  retnrniugboard  ! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  he  didn't  beg  me  to  accept  it.  It  was  about  in  this  way,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect  now.  I  told  you  we  were  in  Cross's  saloon — beer- 
saloon — sitting  down  there.  I  think  it  was  the  day  following  the  election ; 
and  he  said  to  me,  ^^  Don't  you  want  to  come  down  and  go  to  work  !  Eaton 
aud  the  rest  of  the  boys  are  going  to  be  there."  That  is  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect.    I  told  him,  *<  Yes." 

Q.  He  applied  to  you  to  take  a  situation,  and  you  did  not  apply  to 
hira  for  the  situation  !— A.  He  did  not  apply  to  me ;  but  he  intimated 
that  I  could  get  it ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  would  have  asked  for  the 
position  if  it  had  not  been  offered  me. 
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Q.  But  yon  say,  in  point  of  fact,  he  first  proposed  the  thing  to  you  T— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  made  the  suggestion  to  me. 

Q.  Before  you  did  anything  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Wells,  supposing  that  the  supervisors'  return  bad  been 
destroyed,  told  you  to  make  a  copy  of  it  for  the  files,  why  did  you  not 
tell  him  then  that  yon  had  the  original,  and  produce  that,  instead  of 
making  a  copy  f — A.  Well^  sir,  it  never  occurred  to  me;  and  in  making 
that  copy  with  Judge  Davis,  where  we  quit,  could  not  remember  what 
the  numbers  were  that  were  transposed,  I  would  not  even  postpone  it, 
when  I  knew  by  going  home — if  I  thought  I  could  go  home  and  look  at 
it,  and  make  a  full  copy  and  get  the  particulars  of  it.  It  never  occurred 
to  me. 

Q.  If  I  understand  yon  this  afternoon,  yon  say  that  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Wells  did  not  want  to  reject  polls  two  and  nine,  but  did  want  to 
reject  polls  one,  seven,  and  ten,  was  that  if  he  rejected  the  first  two  polls 
mentioned,  one  man  would  be  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  if  he  rejected 
the  last  three  mentioned,  another  man  would  be  elected  f — A.  You  never 
understood  me  to  say  that  Governor  Wells  made  any  mention  of  any  sadi 
fact.  You  understood  me  to  say  that  he  asked  for  any  number  of  polls, 
or  to  find  such  polls  as  would  aggregate  the  number  of  votes  tnuM- 
posed.  You  understood  me  to  say  that  I  thought,  and  am  quite  posi- 
tive— as  positive  as  a  man  can  be  without  convincing  himselt  by  proofs 
that  are  on  record — that  Judge  Davis  made  the  remark  that  tho^  three 
polls — to  secure  such  polls  as  would  elect  Brown. 

Q.  You  testify  that  Davis  made  the  suggestion  f — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  To  suggest  polls  that  would  elect  Brown  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  thai  he 
must  be  elected. 

Q.  Rather  than  polls  which  would  elect  Smart? — A.  He  didnotmeo- 
tion  Smart's  name  in  the  matter;  but  the  object  was  to  elect  Brown. 

Q.  Brown  and  Smart  were  the  two  candidates  for  assembly  f— A.  I 
think  those  are  the  names;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they'or  not  both  democrats  t — ^A.  I  know  not ;  only  what  I 
have  stated  that  Governor  Wells  said  to  me. 

Q.  Said  to  yon  what  f — A.  That  Brown  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Governor  Wells  said  that  Brown  was  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  time? — A.  O,  it  was  during  the  time  when  I  got  aboat 
down  to  the  vote  for  representative,  in  the  transfer,  and  I  think  I  asked 
him — I  either  asked  him  or  be  made  the  suggestion;  I  was  working oa 
it  at  that  time — that  Brown  was  the  republican.  I  know  that  be  told 
me  that  he  was  the  man  to  be  elected.    That  was  during  the  evening. 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  making  the  alteration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  he  told  you  to  find  some  polls  to  be  rejected,  he  made 
no  condition  about  the  effect  of  the  rejection  as  to  the  member  of  as- 
sembly, did  he^ — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  That  was  Davis's  suggestion  ? — A.  That  was  Davis^s  suggestion ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  making  the  alteration,  did  you  notice  that  by 
striking  the  democratic  vote  out  of  polls  2  and  9  it  would  affect  each 
representative! 

The  Witness.  Did  I  notice  it  when  ! 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  making  the  transfer. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  notice  it  at  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wells  notice  it  f — A.  Not  when  we  commenced.  The  vote 
was  for  those  two  parties.  There  was  only  10  votes  difference,  as  I  ^^ 
member  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  notice  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  member  of 
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assembly  f — A.  Not  at  that  time ;  when   the  thing  was  told  me  origi- 
nally, no  mention  was  made. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  how  Mr.  Davis  happened  to  mention  that 
polls  must  be  rejected  which  would  leave  Brown  elected  ?— A.  No  more 
than  trom  the  fact,  or  the  probable  fact — I  can't  state  these  things 
as  certainties — that  the  promulgation  had  been  made  already,  electing 
Brown  to  the  legislature.  I  think  that  is  the  case.  It  is  a  matter  of 
recoril,  and  I  would  not — I  won't  state  positively  that  it  is  so,  but  it  was 
only  to  be  consistent  with  the  former  action. 

Q.  But  had  the  promulgatioq  for  members  of  assembly  been  made  ? — 
A.  At  this  time  I  think  they  had;  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.  You  left  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  of  December  t — A.  I  did. 
Q    Are  you  confident  that  the  promulgation  as  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature  had  been  madef — A.  I  am  not.    As  I  make  this  statement, 
I  tell  you  I  am  not  positive ;  it  is  only  my  belief. 

Q.  Did  Davis  assign  as  a  reason  why  it  would  not  do  to  reject  the 
democratic  polls  2  and  9  that  it  would  elect  Smart  and  would  not  elect 
Brown  ? — A.  I  can't  remember  whether  he  did  or  not;  1  think  he  did. 
I  can't  state  as  poRitively  as  to  that  fact.  This  matter,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  only  occurs  to  me  now.  Now  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  1  can't 
swear  to  these  particulars. 

Q.  Has  that  idea  occurred  to  you  since  your  examination  on  Satur- 
day t — A.  It  has,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  you  by  anybody? — A.  By  nobody.    It 
ha.*'  been  in  my  mind  constantly. 
Q.  Constantly  since  when?— A.  Since  you  asked  me  that  question. 
Q-  It  was  not  in  your  mind  at  the  time  I  asked  you  ? — A.  It  was  not. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  after  that  it  was  before  it  occurred  to 
your  mind ! — A.  It  ocenrred  to  me  from  the  time  you  asked  me  the 
question  wby  it  was — and  I  spoke  about  it  when  I  went  to — sitting  down 
at  the  table,  I  think,  at  dinner — why  it  was  that  those  two  polls  having 
the  same  number  of  votes,  they  did  not  ask  for  the  rejection  of  those 
two. 
Q.  It  occurred  to  you  when  you  sat  down  to  dinner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  then  for  the  first  time  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  first 
time  when  you  asked  the  quCvStion  here. 

Q.  It  did  not  occur  then  ? — A.  It  occurred  to  me  in  this  respect,  that 
it  was  a  little  singular  why  they  did  not  select  the  same  two  polls  that 
had  been  transposed. 

Q.  The  explanation  came  to  3'ou  when  you  sat  down  to  dinner? — A. 
A  |>ortion  of  it,  yes,  sir;  I  began  to  think  about  it  then. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  to  speak  about  it  then  ? — A.  I  just  made  mention 
of  it — of  the  fact. 
Q.  To  whom  ? — A.  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  present? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember. 
Q.  Then  the  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  you? — A,  No,  sir;  I  dou't  say 
it  began  to  dawn.    It  was  the  lime  that  I  thought — and  I  say  I  thought 
constantly  about  it  from  the  time  you  asked  me  the  question-— and  I 
luay  be  mistaken;  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  in 
Juy  supposition  or  not;  but  I  know  that  or  some  other  otficer — that 
there  was  a  remark  made  about  him  or  somebody  else. 
Q.  Made  by  Davis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  made  by  Davis. 
Q.  And  not  by  Wells?— A.  Not  by  Wells. 

By  Senator  McDonald: 
Q.  B3^  an  examination  of  that  original  return  that  was  exhibited  to 
you  on  Saturday  do  you  thiuk  you  could  determine  why  t{^<^^f^^^|^(^^^^[e 
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were  selected  in  the  place  of  the  two  rejected  f — A.  I  conld  by  that,  or 
better  by  the  copy  that  was  furnished  to  the  congressional  committee  by 
the  board.    There  is  a  copy  somewhere  in  existence. 

Q.  Copy  of  what! — A.  Copy  of  all  the  consolidated  statements  of 
the  different  parishes  thronghont  the  State. 

Q.  That  copy,  so  far  as  this  committee  has  had  it,  only  embraces  the 
electoral  vote,  and  vote  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Would 
you  not  have  to  have  a  statement  in  which  the  parochial  vote  and  the 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  appear  f — A.  I  would  have  to 
have  the  entire  vote. 

Q.  That^  as  changed  with  reference  to  those  two  polls,  appears  oo 
that  exhibit  shown  to  vou  on  Saturday,  the  one  on  which  these  charges 
were  made  by  yourself  and  others  as  testified  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  enable  you  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of 
the  three  i>olls  in  place  of  the  two! — A.  It  would  as  far  as  all  the  polls 
are  concerned,  excepting  one,  for  there  was  a  transfer  of  only  ten  votes 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  elect  Brown  and  defeat  Smart.  Now 
whether  that  was  made  in  poll  2  or  9,  I  cannot  remember  now ;  but  the 
copy  of  what  purported  to  be  the  original  return  which  was  furnished 
to  the  congressional  committee  while  they  were  in  New  Orleans,  is  on 
record  somewhere,  and  that  will  show  upon  what  basis  the  three  polls 
were  stricken  out,  and  whether  it  does  affect  the  legislative  vote,  or 
not. 

Q.  That  paper  has  been  returned  to  the  house  committee;  we  will 
endeavor  to  procure  it  by  morning,  and  have  you  examine  it  with  refer- 
ence to  that  point.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  a  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  committee  who  were  present  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  time  of  this  canvass,  and  you  spoke  of  meeting  or  seeing 
Governor  Palmer  and  Judge  Trumbull  at  a  ball.  Did  you  see  any  of 
the  republican  visiting  committee  at  that  ball  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  I  saw  Stevenson,  for  one.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  others,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  saw  republicans  where! — A,  Where  this  gentleman  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  meeting  Mr.  Trumbull. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  place  at  which  gentlemen  visiting  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  did  not  hesitate  to  go  T — A.  No,  sir ;  they  usually  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Governor  Palmer,  or  Jodgc 
Trumbull,  at  that  ball,  in  reference  to  any  matter  connected  with  yoor 
work  before  the  committee! — A.  No,  sir;  simply  an  introduction.  The 
first  time  I  ever  met  them. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  between  you  and  them  at  all  in  reference 
to  your  working  for  that  committee,  at  that  ball ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  saw  them  there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Spearing!— A. 
Mr.  Spearing  introduced  me  to  them. 

Q.  How  many  members  did  you  say  of  the  republican  visiting  com- 
mittee  were  in  attendance! — A.  I  remember  Mr.  Stevenson  being 
pointed  out  to  me  in  particular,  and  others — they  conld  not  tell  their 
names,  or  did  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Cincinnati ! — A.  Job,  I  think  they  called  him. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  there!— A.  I  think  I  heard 
his  name  mentioned,  but  I  would  not  be  able  to  identify  them. 

Q.  How  many  members  of  the  republican  visiting  committee  did  you 
understand  to  be  thene  at  the  ball !— A.  Col.  Jack  Wharton  called  my 
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attention  to  them.    He  says,  '*  I  will  introduce  you  to  them,  but  I  have 
forgotten  their  names,"  and  he  pointed  them  out  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  point  out  to  you  f — A.  Well,  there  were  certainly 
three,  if  not  more ;  I  have  forgotten  just  how  many.  I  didn't  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  whatever  with  either  Governor  Palmer 
or  J  ud^^e  Trumbull,  relating  to  their  mission  in  New  Orleans,  or  your 
working  on  this  board? — A.  No,  sir;  never  have  met  Mr.  Trumbull 
since,  nor  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  learned  from  Mr.  Spearing  that  he  had  called  to 
see  them  at  their  roouis  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Do  you  know 
whether  Mr.  Spearing  had  at  one  time  lived  in  Illinois  f — A.  I  think  he 
did  ;  yes,  sir.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  in  business  there. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  he  had  some  previous  knowledge 
or  acqaaintanee  with  either  Judge  Trumbull  or  Governor  Palmer? — A. 
I  don't  know  that  he  did,  but  I  inferred  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  the  rooms  of  the  republican  mem- 
bers of  the  visiting  committee  there  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  also? 
Did  he  call  at  their  rooms? — A.  I  do  not:  but  I  remember  him  speak- 
ing very  particularly  about  some  prominent  republican  who  went  away, 
whom  this  ball  was  given  for.  It  was  gotten  up  for  his  special  benefit. 
Q.  Do  yon  remember  who  that  prominent  republican  was? — A.  I 
can't  recollect  now.  I  know  he  mentioned  the  matter  a  number  of  times 
when  the  question  was  alluded  to. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  this  colored  lady? — A.  Mrs, 
Patterson,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  say  Mrs.  Martin  kept  the  house  at  which  yourself,  Mr. 
Spearing,  and  Mr.  Gifford  met  at  the  time  you  first  spoke  about  having 
this  pai>er  in  your  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  that  Governor  Palmer  or  Judge  Trumbull 
ever  met  Mr.  Spearing  at  Mrs.  Martin's,  or  any  othei:  place,  except  at 
their  rooms,  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent  at  the  board  meeting,  public  session,  when  the 
Vernon  returns  were  opened  f — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  seals  of  the  envelopes  containing  those  re- 
turns that  were  opened  ?— A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  was  contained  in  them  when  they  were 
first  exhibited  ? — A.  I  had  no  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  statements  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
election  to  the  supervisors  of  registration  for  that  parish  ? — A.  I  did  j 

they  were 

Q.  [Interposing.]  In  the  possession  of  the  board? — A.  Ten  of  them, 
for  each  poll. 

Q.  From  the  parish  of  Vernon  there  were  ten  in  possession  of  the 
board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were. 

Q.  Those  returns,  except  the  two  that  you  say  were  destroyed,  were 
ia  the  custody  of  the  board  the  last  you  knew  anything  of  the  pa- 
pers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  time  I  saw  them  was  when  Judge  Davis 
and  I  used  them  to  make  up  this  copy. 

Q.  You  and  Judge  Davis  used  the  eight  that  were  still  on  hand  to 
make  up  this  copy  ? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  As  to  the  two  destroyed, you  took  the  best  data  you  could  get? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  got  done  using  them  in  making  that  copy,  what  did 
you  do  with  the  commissioners'  statements  of  votes  ? — A,  Judge  Davis 
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took  tbem  and  put  them  in  the  nsnal  place  where  they  belonged,  I  pre- 
sume.   I  know  not  what  become  of  them  ;  I  never  saw. 

Q.  As  far  as  yon  know,  they  were  returned  to  the  flies  where  thev 
properly  belonged  ! — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  statement  of  votes  you  refer  to  is  a  different  paper  ftom  the 
tally-papers,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  of  votes  is  asaally 
taken  from  the  tally-sheets. 

Q.  It  is  a  different  paper? — A.  Entirely  different. 

Q.  It  is  the  statement  made  up  and  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  com- 
mtssiouers,  of  the  vote  cast  for  each  candidate? — A.  The  aggregate 
number. 

Q.  The  total  vote  at  every  poll  for  each  candidate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beginning  with  the A.  [Interrupting.]  Presidential  electors. 

Q.  And  going  on  down,  embracing  the  parochial  officers  voted  forftt 
every  poll ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  of  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  different  paper  from  the  tally-sheet  entirely? — A.  Entirely 
separate  and  distinct. 

Q.  Made  from  the  tally-sheets? — A.  Yes,  sir;  constructively. 

Q.  Do  the  tally  sheets  generally  accompany  the  statement  of  vote*!— 
A.  Not  always ;  usually  not. 

Q.  It  is  usually  the  statement  of  votes  which  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tracion  returns  with  his  tabulations ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  from  those 
statements  he  makes  his  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  And  returns  the  statements  themselves  with  his  consolidatal 
statement? — A.  I  think  the  law  requires  the  tally-sheets,  but  I  am  not 
certain.    They  did  it  in  some  instances,  and  some  not. 

Q.  In  some  instances  they  were  acrompanied  by  the  tally-sheets,  and 
in  some  they  were  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  with  reference  to  Vernon  Parish?  Do 
you  know  whetber  there  were  tally-sheets  accompanying  these  pa- 
pers ?— A.  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  For  some  of  them  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  wwe. 
I  think  on  the  tally-sheet  we  found  these  two  additional  votes  for  tbe 
electors  at  large  that  had  not  been  given. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  on  these  tally-/<heets  that  you  found  those  two 
votes  that  had  been  omitted  in  the  tabulation  by  the  supervisor  of  reg- 
istration ? — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Hayes  electors  had  each  received 
two  votes  in  that  parish  of  Vernon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ascertained  tbtt 
fact. 

Q.  But  the  statements  of  the  supervisors  of  registration  had  omitted 
them  as  to  the  electors  for  the  State  at  large  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  fint 
district,  I  think ;  but  two,  certainly, 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  your  keeping  a  billiard-saloon. 
How  long  did  you  say  3'ou  kept  an  establishment  of  that  kind  f— A. 
Perhaps  a  month  and  a  half;  not  over  two  months. 

Q.  Was  it  kept  by  you  simply  to  let  to  persons  who  came  in  tbere  to 
play  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  They  paying  for  the  use  of  the  table  so  mnch  a  game?— A.  So 
ninch  a  game,  and  having  a  man  to  attend  to  the  room. 

Q.  You  were  not  gambling  on  it  yourself? — A.  I  was  not 

Q.  You  simply  let  the  tables  to  the  visitors? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  to 
be  present  whenever  my  friends  came  to  visit  me  there. 

Q.  And  they  came  and  paid  for  the  nse  of  the  table  so  much  a  gaoMi 
— A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  played  as  they  pleased  on  it  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  as  long  as  they 
pleased. 

Q.  it  was  kept  just  as  ordinary  billiard-saloons  are  in  this  city,  or  any 
other,  as  far  as  you  know! — A.  Yes,  sir;  pool-tables  are  in  every  bil- 
liard-room in  the  United  States,  I  guess. 

Q.  Return ing-oflicer  Kenner  has  a  similar  billiard-saloon  there,  has  he 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  tables  is  he  the  proprietor  off — A.  He  has  got  one  pool 
and  one  billiard  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  know  how  many  more  he  has 
got.    I  never  was  in  his  place  but  two  or  three  times  in  my  life. 

Q.  He  has,  in  addition  to  that,  what? — ^A.  A  bar-room ;  private  rooms 
upstairs,  for  what  purpose  I  don't  know ;  I  never  went  up  there.  I 
have  understood,  however. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  understood  to  be  a  gambling-place  ? — A. 
I  understood  so;  but  I  never  was  there  myself  and  saw  anything  done 
of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  say  Kenner  was  appointed  a  hay-inspector  in  your  stead  f — 
A.  He  occupies  the  place  now,  yes,  sir,  that  I  held. 

Q.  Hay-inspector  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  appointment  from 
whom  T — A.  1  think  he  was  appointed  by  Kellogg.  I  was  removed  by 
Antoine,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fulton  was  put  in  my  place;  he 
was  appointed  tax-collector  by  Kellogg,  I  think,  and  Kenner  put  on  the 
hayboard.    That  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  You  were  removed  by  Antoine,  the  lieutenant-governor  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fulton  put  on  in  your  stead  ? — A. 
Fulton. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  any  charges  made  against  you  of  any  kind  f — 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  virtually  removed  by  Kellogg  five  or  six  months 
previous  to  that ;  but  Mr.  Spearing  resigned,  and  put  me  in  his  place, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  should  receive  a  portion  of  the  office. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  fees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  benefits  of  the  office,  if 
any. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  Kenner  appointed  ? — A.  Within  a  few  months 
after  I  was  removed. 

Q.  And  is  holding  it  still? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  about  asking  at  pr 
ent.    I  want  to  ask  for  the  return  of  that  paper. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  any  republicans  went  to  this  ball  with 
Mr.  Spearing  and  the  two  democratic  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  They  had  no  one  in  their  company,  had  they,  as  you  understood 
it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  Colonel  Jack  Wharton  in  their  company,  as 
he  told  me  that  he  was  taking  them  around. 

Q.  Did  he  accompany  Mr.  Si)earing? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no, 
sir. 

Q   Did  Mr.  Spearing  accompany  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  accompany  them  when  they  went  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Accompany  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Mr.  Trumbull. 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  invited  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand anything  about  it,  only  the  fact  that  I  saw  them  there,  and 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Spearing  to  them. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  not  understaud  that  he  took  them  there  himself  Y— A.  I 
never  had  any  understanding  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Did  yoa  have  anything  to  do  with>  getting  the  tickets  f — A.  I  did 
not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  Spearing  did  f — A.  I  did  not  un  erstaod, 
as  I  tell  you,  anything  about  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstaDces, 
and  I  even  did  not  know  that  they  were  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  that  you  saw  there  that  yoa  say 
were  republicans  were  a  part  of  the  committee  of  five  who  were  there!— 
A.  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  the  committee  they  constituted.  1  re- 
member only  the  name  of  one,  as  being  identified  and  pointed  out  to 
me. 

Senator  Oglesby.  (To  Senator  Wadleigh.)  Do  you  want  to  ask  aoj 
more  questions  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  No,  sir. 

The  Witness.  1  would  like  to  understand  to  what  time  I  am  excused 
now. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  You  are  excused  and  discharged,  unless  Mr. 
McDonald  wants  you. 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir ;  I  want  him  to  come  here  to-morrow  U 
half  past  ten. 

The  committee  then,  at  5.15  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  to-morn>w,  Febnuuy 
6, 1877,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  Tuesday^  February  6, 1877—10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met,  pursuaut  to  adjournment,  at  the  GapitoL  Pres- 
ent, the  chairman  and  all  the  members. 

Charles  S.  Abell,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  Since  1871. 

Q.  What  position  have  you  held  in  connection  with  the  late  retoro- 
ing- board? — A.  Secretary, 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  J.  F.  Littlefield. — A.  I  do. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  recommended  him  for  an  appointmentxs 
clerk  of  the  board. — A.  I  recommended  four  gentlemen,  of  whom  he 
was  one. 

Q.  Ilow  happened  you  to  make  that  recommendation  f — A.  Mr.  lit 
tlefield  requested  that  I  should  appoint  him,  or  have  him  appointed. 

Q.  What  did  he  state  the  reasons  to  be  why  be  desired  such  ao  ap- 
pointment?— A.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  out  of  a  situation,  bad 
nothing  to  do,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  at  work  to  earn  some 
money. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
boHrd  to  his  appointment? — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Dow  were  those  objections  dispelled  ? — A*  At  my  solicitation  the 
board  took  him. 

Senator  McDonald.  Is  the  object  of  this  testimony  to  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  The  object  is  to  contradict  it;  not,  of  course, to 
impeach  him  in  the  technical  sense. 

Seuatx>r. McDonald.  I  submit  that,  Mr.  Littlefield  having  been  iutro* 
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dnoed  ns  a  witness,  it  is  not  oompetent  for  the  party  who  introdnoed 
him  to  impeach  bis  testimony. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  As  a  committee  of  investigation,  seeking  for  all 
the  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  strict  rales  bre  hardly  applicable,  as  they 
woold  be  if  we  were  trying  an  issne  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  how  do  yon  vote  upon 
the  objection  of  Senator  McDonald  f 

Senator  Saulsbury.  When  once  a  party  gives  a  witness  credit  be- 
fore an  investigating  body  or  a  court,  it  is  not  for  that  party  to  con- 
tradict him  afterward.  Great  inconvenience  might  arise  from  any  other 
rule.  I  do  not  see  bow  it  tends  to  elicit  truth  to  permit  a  witness  to  be 
pat  on  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  that  may  be 
within  his  knowledge,  and  then,  when  the  facts  turn  out  to  be  disa- 
greeable or  unfavorable  to  the  party  introducing  him  as  a  witness,  to 
allow  his  testimony  to  be  contradicted  by  other  witnesses  produced  by 
the  same  party. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  Does  the  Senator  hold  that  that  role  applies  to 
the  conduct  of  an  examination  before  an  investigating  committee  f 

Senator  Saulsburt.  There  is  no  disguising  tbe  fact  that  this  inves- 
tigation has  been  conducted,  and  is  now  being  conducted,  by  two  parties*. 
Each  side  is  anxious  to  make  tbe  best  appearance  that  it  can.  If  one 
party  puts  a  witness  on  the  stand  to  prove  a  certain  state  of  facts,  and 
18  allowed  then  to  put  other  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  contradict .  his 
testimony,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  tends  not  to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to 
disguise  and  conceal  it  I  question  very  seriously  whether  this  kind  of 
testimony  is  at  all  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  I  therefore  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  objection. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  partisans  at  all 
in  this  investigation.  We  are  conducting  an  inquiry  here  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  such 
technical  rule,  however  applicable  to  the  examiuatiou  of  issues  before 
ordiuary  courts,  can  be  sustained  here.  I  thereforo  vote  against  the 
objection.    I  think  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  testify. 

Senator  McDonald.  When  we  organized  at  New  Orleans,  the  case 
was  presented  to  us  by  the  statements  of  the  two  parties.  Subpceuas^ 
were  sent  forth  for  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  two  sides,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  investigation  has  been  carried  on  by  two  distinct  parties. 
The  majority  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  republican  managers  so 
far  as  the  presentation  of  testimony  is  concerned,  and  the  minority  took 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
party  so  tar  as  the  production  of  testimony  is  concerned.  L  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  the  majority  called  a  single  witness  to  th%' 
stand  for  examination  who  was  not  |K)iuted  out  to  them  by  the 
representatives  of  tbe  republican  party,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
minority  of  the  committee  called  such  witnesses  as  the  democratic  man- 
agers furnished  the  names  of,  so  that  this  investigation,  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  assumed  a  controversial  character.  Parties  have  been 
recognized,  and  where  witnesses  were  introduced  they  were  recognized 
as  the  witnesses  of  one  party  or  the  other.  If  there  has  been  a  single 
witness  that  has  been  introduced  up  to  the  present  time  who  has  not 
been  presented  as  tbe  witness  of  one  party  or  the  other,  ic  is  not  within 
my  knowledge.  Now  whether  that  makes  this  a  partisan  tribunal  or 
not,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  stating  facts.  Now,  tbe  witness  that 
has  been  introduced  by  the  majority,  Mr.  Littlefield,  was  brought  here 
on  the  suggestion  of  those  representing  tbe  interests  of  the  republican 
party,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  object  to 
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allowing  the  same  party  who  has  introduced  the  witness  to  a^isail  bis 
character  and  contradict  his  testimony,  simply  because  he  testified  to 
facts  that  were  unfavorable  to  them.  It  is  in  that  view  that  I  make 
this  objection.    Consequently  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  my  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  question  be  read  to  the  witness  and  let  him 
answer  it. 

Tbe  stenographer  read  the  question  to  the  witness,  being  as  followA: 

"Q.  How  were  these  objections  dispelled  which  were  made  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Littletieid  f" 

The  witness  answered  as  follows :  At  my  solicitation. 

The  examination  proceeded. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  were  from  the  parish  of  Vernon  any 
returns  from  the  commissioners  which  are  recognized  or  received  as 
such  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  received  a  package  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month, 
which,  being  opened  before  the  board,  was  found  to  contain  simply  tbe 
consolidated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of  registration.  That  was  tbe 
only  paper  there  was  in  it. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  other  paper  at  all  connected  with 
it, — A.  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  at  dinner  with  the  board  on  San- 
day,  the  3d  of  December.  — A.  1  dined  with  the  board  on  Sunday.  I 
do  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  After  dinner,  where  did  you  got — A.  To  the  oflBce. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  rest  of  the  board  and  the  clerks  retamed 
to  the  oflSce  also. — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  body! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  clerks  doing  that  evening  after  you  returned  to  the 
oflQce  ! — A.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  board. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  present  where  they  were  at  work! — A.  I  was  in 
and  out ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  entire  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Littleiield  that  evening  ? — A.  At  his  regular  table, 
J  pre  ume.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  recollect  of  your  seeing  him  there  that  evening  after 
relurning  to  the  oflBce  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  there  !—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  that  time  or  any  other,  yon  saw  him  making  any 
erasures  on  any  of  the  returns. — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  information  you  had  of  the  loss  of  any  paper 
from  Vernon  Parish,  or  of  any  alteration  in  any  sHch  paper,  or  anjlhing 
of  that  kind  t — A.  I  learned  it  from  Mr.  Littlefield  himself. 

Q.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances?— A.  The  House  committee 
had  arrived  in  the  city,  and  there  was  a  question  raised  about  Vernon 
Parish.  I  had  talked  with  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  board,  to 
know  if  he  could  tell  how  it  was — what  the  question  was.  The  Vernon 
Parish  papers  were  then  looked  for  and  found  to  be  missing. 

Q.  What  was  then  done? — A.  Judge  Davis  came  to  me  and  inforaed 
me  that  Mr.  Littlefield  bad  told  him  that  he  had  destroyed  it;  taken 
away  the  paper. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Li ttlefidd  about 
it. — A.  I  had. 

Q.  State  what  that  conversation  was. — A.  I  asked  him  what  had  be- 
come of  that  paper,  and  he  said  he  bad  destroyed  it.  I  inquired  why 
he  had  destrojred  it,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  changed  tbe  records  of 
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the  oflBce  in  that  particular,  and  wished  to  destroy  the  evidence  against 
him. 

Q.  State  whether  you  inquired  into  the  circumstances. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  he  stated  to  you  as  to  who  ordered  him  to  do  it,  if  any 
one. — A.  He  didn't  state. 

Q.  Did  he  state  anything  further  in  reference  to  it  than  that  he  had 
destroyed  the  paper  f — A.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  ordereil  to  do  it 
by  anybody,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  reason  why  he  altered  it! — A.  He  did  not  state 
any  reason  that  amounted  to  auything. 

Q.  If  you  remember  what  he  said,  state  it. — A.  I  do  not  recolle(!t  ex- 
actly. He  was  considerably  confused  and  was  feeling  badly.  I  tolcl  him 
that  he  had  treated  me  badly  by  destroying  the  records  of  my  office  and 
that  it  might  seriously  injure  me,  and  I  demanded  that  he  should  malce 
the  record  good. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  proraiseil  to  do  so  ;  said  he  could  ;  and 
afterward  did  make  a  copy  of  the  original,  or  what  he  said  was  a  copy 
of  it,  as  opened  by  the  board. 

Q.  Where  is  that! — A.  On  the  files  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 

Q.  State  whether  you  know  of  any  transfer  of  the  votes  from  one  side 
to  the  other. — A.  I  never  knew  what  the  alteration  was.  The  first  in- 
timation I  had  of  the  character  of  the  change  was  what  1  derived  from 
his  testimony  here. 

Q.  Was  the  return  from  that  parish  opened  in  your  presence  ! — A.  It 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  board. 

Q.  Were  you  i)resent ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  board  examined  this  paper. — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Aud  took  the  number  of  votes  given  in  that  parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  The  same  as  they  did  in  each  other  p<irish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  statement  of  votes  soon  after  published  in  print! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Littlefiehl,  if  you  had 
any,  alter  he  told  you  that  he  had  destroyed  that  paper  f — A.  This  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  was  in  the  afternoon ;  that  evening  he  returned 
to  the  office  and  made  the  C(»py,  imd  the  next  morning  I  saw  him  again, 
aud  then  I  never  saw  him  again  until  I  met  him  yesterday  in  the  com- 
mitteeroom.  He  didn't  appear  at  the  office  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
I  requested  Mr.  Woodward,  one  of  the  clerks,  to  go  and  see  if  he  was 
sick,  and  he  brought  back  word  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  inform- 
ing him  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  Boston  in 
consequence  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  returns  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
transfer  of  votes  to  the  republican  side  in  polls  2  and  9  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  election  of  any  candidate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  have  such  efl'ect  ?— A.  It  would  not. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Littlefield  f — A.  I  have  known  him 
since  the  middle  of  last  summer  some  time. 

Q.  Had  you  never  met  him  before  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  meet  him  between  that  time  and  the  elec- 
tion f — A.  Almost  every  day. 

Q.  You  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1871!  —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  went  there  what  were  you  engaged  in  f — A.  At 
first  I  was  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  From  what  parish  f — ^A.  From  Bossier  Parish. 
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Q.  Did  you  live  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  New  Orleans  ?^A.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  a  boat. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  A  little  over  a  year. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there  !— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  You  were  elected  to  the  legislature  within  a  year? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  office  there  ? — A.  I  was  assistant  assessor 
of  internal  rev^enue  for  that  district  when  I  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  I — A.  I  was  appointed  in  the 
spring  jind  resigned  in  the  following  December. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  take  your  seat  as  a  member  of  the  legislature! 
—A.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1871. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  act  as  representative  f — A.  One  term. 

Q.  Two  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  those  two  years? — ^A.  A  portion  of  tlie 
time  in  New  i:rleans,  and  the  reftiainder  of  the  time  in  Shreveport. 

Q.  Tbc^n  yon  did  not  reside  in  tbe  parish  of  Bossier  after  your  electioo 
to  the  legislature  ? — A.  I  was  there  off  and  on. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  there  f — A.  I  was  appointed  saperintendeut  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  district  at  the  first  session  or  the  legislature,  and  oj 
office  was  in  Shreveport. 

Q.  Was  that  a  district  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  embraced  the  foortb 
congressional  district. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  office? — ^A.  Until  about  a  month  after 
Governor  Kellogg's  inauguration. 

Q  What  then  ? — A.  Governor  Kellogg  appointed  my  successor  and 
I  retired. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  permanently  establish  yourself  at  New  Or- 
leans  ? — A.  After  my  removal  fiora  office. 

Q.  Alter  you  w^ent  to  New  Orleans  to  reside,  what  office  did  yon  first 
hold  ? — A.  I  was  appointed  inspector  in  the  customhouse. 

Q.  Wnom  did  you  receive  that  appointment  from  ? — A.  I  think  Iwm 
a))pointed  through  tbe  influence  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  % 

Q.  W^as  that  an  office  filled  by  the  President? — A.  No,  sir;  by  the 
collector  of  the  port. 

Q.  Who  was  the  collector  of  the  port  then  ? — A.  Colonel  Casey. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  that  office? — A.  I  was  assigoed  to  ex- 
amine baggage  for  the  surveyor's  department. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  did  you  hold  that  position  ? — A.  Jiut  a 
year. 

Q.  What  surveyor's  depflrtment  is  that  ? — A.  Surveyor  of  customs. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  to  examine  baggage  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  persons  arriving  on  foreign  vessels? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is 
an  officer  detailed  from  each  of  the  four  offices  to  examine  the  baggage. 
I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  did  that  occupy  ? — A.  It  depended  on  tbe 
arrival  of  steamers.    It  took  from  two  to  three  hours  to  each  steamer. 

Q.  How  olten  did  the  steamers  arrive! — A,  Perhaps  every  two  or 
threeda>8. 

Q.  Then  every  two  or  three  days  you  had  two  or  three  hourrf  workto 
do? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  compensation  ? — A.  Four  dollars  per  d^y. 

Q.  lljiin  or  shine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Work  or  play? — ^A.  Yes^siii. 
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Q.  Wbat  office  did  yoa  hold  in  the  mean  time  besides  that  ? — ^A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  balance  of  your  time  t — A.  I  was  gener- 
ally in  the  custom-house  from  nine  o'clock  until  three,  looking  out  for 
steamers. 

Q.  You  could  know  some  time  in  advance,  could  you  not.  when  a 
steamer  was  ex|)ected  I — A.  No,  sir;  sometimes  they  would  report  tbeir 
arrival  in  the  eveuiug  paper,  but  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  information  when  they  were  in  the  offing  below  T — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  never  reported. 

Q.  It  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that, 

Q.  You  had  to  consult  the  evening  pa|>er8,  had  you,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain when  steamers  were  going  to  arrive  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  reason  it 
never  was  reported  to  the  department  was  that  the  steamer  was  boarded 
by  an  officer,  who  was  called  a  river-officer,  who  came  up  with  the  ves- 
ael  under  seaL 

Q.  And  then  four  of  you  met  at  the  wharf  and  inspected  the  bag- 
l^gef— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  three  had  the  same  duties  to  perform  that  you  had  f — 
A.  They  had  regular  tasks,  I  believe, 

Q.  After  you  ceased  to  be  inspector  what  office  did  you  fill ! — A.  I 
was  then  out  of  a  place  for  a  short  time.  Last  August  I  was  appointed 
fiLour-iuMp^ctor. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  out  of  office  what  were  you  engaged 
in  I — A.  I  was  engaged  in  s|>eculations. 

Q.  Of  what  kind?— A.  Buying  warrants,  bonds,  and  the  like,  on  the 
street. 

Q.  Had  you  any  regular  business  aside  from  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  any  pay  rolH — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  inspecting  baggage  did  you  carry  on  that  busi- 
ness f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  wore  you  first  connected  with  the  returning- board  as  an 
officer? — A.  I  was  elected  secretary  in  the  middle  of  November,  1874. 

Q.  Then  you  were  secretary  when  the  returns  of  election  of  1874  were 
canvassed? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  you  held  that  place  ever  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  ceased  to  be  baggage-inspector? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  the  year.  I  think  it  was  iu  the  spring  of  1875,  after  I  was 
e1ecte<l  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  Yon  were  inspector  at  the  time  you  were  elected  secretary  of  the 
board  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  held  various  places  until  the  spring  of  1875  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1876  you  were  appointed  flour-inspector  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  office  you  hold  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  flour-ius[)ector  there  ?— A.  To  inspect  all 
the  flour  that  arrives  there  at  the  landing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  before  that  in  that  line? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  the  grades  and  qualities  of 
flour  ? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  had  had  no  previous  training  to  qualify  you  for  that  place? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  compensation  of  flour-inspector? — ^A.  It  depends 
upon  fees. 
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Q.  What  does  it  amount  to  T — A.  We  receive  two  ceots  per  barrel. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  worth  more  than  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  some 
months  it  runs  over  a  hundred  dollars  considerably. 

Q  What  would  l>e  about  the  average? — A.  I  think  about  one  hoD- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  That  you  held  while  connected  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  ret  urn  in  j?  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  compensation  in  that  office? — A.  I  have  not  had 
anything  since  1874.  They  always  paid  us,  all  the  clerks,  twelve  dol- 
lars a  day  for  day  and  night  work. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  the  votes  in  1874?— 
A.  I  think  the  board  adjourned  either  the  23d  or  24th  of  December. 

Q.  Just  before  Christmas? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  get  through,  how- 
ever, for  some  weeks  after. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  know  what  time  they  adjourned  their  public  sessions?— A 
I  dt>  not. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  long  they  were  in  secret  session  in  1874  ?— A  I 
think  A  week. 

Q,  There  was  some  trouble  about  Eapides  Parish  in  the  election  of 
1874,  was  there  not? — A.  Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Was  not  that  parish  thrown  out  after  they  went  into  secret  ses- 
sion in  1874  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  without  looking  at  the  records. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  fact? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  a  statement  was  filed  by  Governor 
Wells  after  they  had  gone  into  secret  session  on  which  statement  that 
parish  was  thrown  out? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  several  hundred  votes  in  that  parish 
were  thrown  out  on  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  board?- A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  question  about  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  that  parish,  and  was  not  the  democratic  candidate  elected  on 
the  face  of  the  returns,  and  was  it  not  changed  after  the  board  went 
into  secret  session  by  throwing  out  several  hundred  democratic  votejif— 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  Wheeler  investigating  committee  was 
down  there? — A.  I  was  before  that  committee. 

Q.  As  a  witness  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  before  that  committee  the  fact  was  not  elicited 
that  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  vot«  of  Bapides  Parish,  by  which 
three  republican  candidates  were  returned  elected,  and  whether  that 
was  not  done  in  secret  session  on  a  statement  mad\s  by  Governor  Wells  t— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  that  committee? — A.  I  was  on  the 
stand  once  or  twice  to  produce  documents. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  Eapides  Parish  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
recollect  of. 

Q.  Would  not  you  remember  a  fact  of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  would  not; 
from  the  fact  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  forget  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  of  being  before  that  committee? — A,  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  the  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  its  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  its  secret  sessions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  and  out. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties? — A.  I  received  all  the  returns  from  the 
supervisors  and  had  custody  of  all  the  papers.  I  was  the  executive 
ofiicer  of  the  board. 
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Q.  Then  all  the  papers  of  tbe  board  passed  ander  your  iDspectioD  ? — 
A.   No,  sir;  I  did  not  inspect  them  particnlarly. 

Q.  liid  yon  not  make,  yourself  familiar  with  the  record-papers  that  came 
before  the  board  t — A.  The  original  returns,  as  a  general  thing,  f  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  face  of  the  returns  showed  as  to  the  vote 
for  reprevsentative  from  Rapides  Parish  in  1874? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  that  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  generally  to  whom  certificates  are  given  f — A.  No, 
sir  ;  not  unless  they  are  my  personal  friends. 

Q.  Who  prepares  those  certificates! — A.  They  are  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  itt — A.  No,  sir.  He  produces  those 
returns  to  the  board  when  they  are  called  for;  they  break  the  seals,  ex- 
amine the  papers,  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  form ;  and  I  then  send 
them  by  a  messenger  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  makes  the  compilation  by 
order  of  the  board,  and  they  are  then  signed. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  them  I — A.  Nothing  more  than  to 
have  a  general  supervision. 

Q.  You  were  supposed  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  jou  have  no  recollection  of  any  question  coming  up  in 
connection  with  the  vote  of  Rapides  Parish  in  1874? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  you  received  the  returns  from  Ver- 
Bon  Parish  this  last  time? — A.  I  think  it  was  ou  the  14th. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  ? — A.  By  mail. 

Q.  What  was  in  those  returns  ? — A.  The  consolidated  report  of  the 
supervisor  of  registration. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  did  not  receive  from  the  secretary  of  state  the  state- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  election? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  into  the  charge  of  the  board  ? — A.  I  learned  so 
from  Mr.  Littlefield's  testimony. 

'  Q.  Did  not  the  secretary  of  state  transmit  the  statement  of  votes 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  to  the  board,  and  were  they  not 
received  by  tbe  board  and  filed  with  the  other  papers  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  statements  of  votes  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  election  returned  for  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  show  those  returns  to  Mr.  Oavanac  here.  [Mr.  Cava- 
nac  being  in  the  room.] 

The  Witness.  What  ? 

Q.  The  statement  of  the  commissioners  of  election  in  regard  to  the 
returns  from  their  respective  polls  in  the  Parish  of  Vernon? — A.  I 
never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  show  them  to  Mr.  Gavanac  on  your  own  desk  in  the 
office  ? — ^A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  They  never  were  on  your  desk  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  of  election  is, 
do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  those  statements -were  not  in  your  possession — the  state- 
ments for  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Cavanac? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  showed  them  to  him  nor  to  anybody  else,  for  I  never  saw  them 
myself. 

Q.  State  if  the  returns  from  Vernon  Parish  were  not  received  from 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  instead  of  being  received  by  mail.    Were 
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they  not  received  by  the  boards  and  by  yoa  bb  the  execative  Mcertd 
the  board,  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  where  they  bad  been  n> 
tariied  by  the  supervisor  of  registration  ? — ^A.  They  came  by  mail 

Q.  Is  that  yoar  answer  to  the  question  T — ^A.  They  were  received  hx 
mail. 

Q.  And  not  received  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office T— A.  Na  Kir; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Here  is  a  statement  in  the  proceedings  that  were  had  before  the 
board,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Kenner,  in  reference  to  these  retnrns.  Was  it  not  made  by  yoone If.  is 
appears  on  page  128  of  the  printed  proceedings :  [Reading.]  '*  Mr.  Akll 
The  returns  of  the  parish  of  Vernon,  by  registered  letter,  received  m 
the  17th,  directed  to  the  secretary  of  state."  Was  not  that  the  statr- 
ment  that  you  made  there,  and  was  not  that  the  way  they  were  io  faa 
directed  I — A.  They  may  have  been. 

Q.  If  they  were  so  directed  would  they  have  come  to  you  I — ^A.  Th«j 
would  have  come  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office  first,  where  thej  vm 
directed.  The  carrier  in  many  instances  would  go  to  the  secretuy  «f 
state  with  a  registered  letter  containing  retuma,  and  he  would  nr  to 
him,  ^^Uere  is  a  letter  which  purports  to  be  election  retarna;''  amltk 
secretary  of  state,  without  opening  or  receipting  for  the  letter,  vooM 
send  it  to  the  office  of  the  returningboard,  and  I  would  receive  tbc 
package  direct  from  the  letter-carrier. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  the  letter-carrier  would  say  to  the  secretary  <tf 
state,  **  llere  is  a  letter  directed  to  you  that  is  intended  for  the  reton 
ing  board  f — A.  It  was  the  secretary  of  state  who  would  say  that  to  tk 
carrier,  not  the  carrier  who  would  say  that  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  You  say  they  went  first  to  the  secretary  of  state  f — ^A.  Yes,  air 

Q.  When  they  purported  to  be  returns  of  supervisors  of  registiatiua.  3 
many  instances  he  sent  them  by  the  carrier  to  yonf^A.  Yes,  air;  tk 
package  wa8  generally  marked  on  the  outside,  ^*  Election  retonia.^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  receiving  at  the  time  thiM  part- 
age  was  received,  or  about  that  time,  another  package  containing  tU 
statement  of  votes  returned  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  dinsctni 
to  him  as  secretary  of  state f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  did  receive  snch  a  package,  and  that  W 
transmitted  it  to  you  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  thing. 

Q.  And  that  you  had  it  on  your  desk,  and  that  you  handed  it  to  Sl 
Gavanae  T — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  In  the  package  that  contained  the  returns  of  the  supervisor  of 
registration  were  there  any  other  papers  t — A.  That  was  all,  I  belirve. 

Q.  There  was  no  statement  from  the  commiaaioiiera  of  election  I— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  No  statement  by  the  supervisor  of  registration  except  that  taba- 
lated  return  ?— A.  I  believe  there  were  no  accompanying  doeaiBeot& 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  any  other  papers  connected  with  the  VenK« 
Parish  returns  except  that  tabulated  statement  of  the  sopervisorof  n^* 
istrationf — A.  I  saw  affidavits. 

Q.  When! — A.  I  think  1  saw  a  bundle  of  affidavits  lying  oo  Mr. 
Green's  desk  when  he  was  Itaving  them  eopied  for  the  Bouse  ooiDDittie. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  you  saw  of  anything  of  the  kind  f — A.  Ycs,«i'» 

Q.  What  time  was  that;  how  long  after  the  vote  had  been  pronal- 
gated  t — A.  I  cannot  exactly  remember.  It  was  laat  month;  the  retonit 
were  promulgated  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  afterward,  from  day  to 
day,  as  we  could  get  them  ready.    It  must  have  been  a  nnonth. 
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Q.  A  month  after  you  saw  certain  affidavits — where  f — A.  On  Mr. 
Green's  desk ;  he  had  charge  of  the  affidavits. 

Q.  He  was  the  affidavit  clerk,  was  he? — A.  !No.  sir;  he  was  the  min- 
ute clerk.  He  received  the  papers  of  all  the  paristies  and  minuted  them 
<m  bis  book  as  they  were  received. 

Q.  Mr.  Cavanac  applied  to  yon  for  the  original  papers,  did  he  not  ? — 
A.  He  applied  for  all  the  original  papers,  and  in  every  instance  but 
one  or  two  be  received  the  papers  and  receipted  to  me  for  them. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  receive  any  affidavits  from  you  for  Vernon  Parish  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I>o  yon  not  know  the  fact  that  he  did  not  f — A.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  he  did,  bnt  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  When  was  it  yoa  furnished  him  those  affidavits  T — A.  During  the 
session  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  were  no  affidavits  on  file  during  the  pub- 
lic sessions  of  the  board  in  regard  to  Vernon  Parish  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  f — A.  Nov  sir. 

Q.  The  first  you  ever  saw  of  them  was  when  you  saw  them  on  Mr. 
Green's  desk  after  the  House  committee  had  been  there  some  time  f — 
A«  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  affidavits  there  were  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  bulk  of  them  was  there? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  Some- 
times  1  had  a  large  pile  and  sometimes  a  small  pile. 

Q.  Something  like  this  bundle  of  papers  in  my  hand  ?  [To  wit,  a 
package  of  folded  papers,  half  an  inch  thick.] — A.  It  is  my  impression 
that  it  was  a  larger  package  than  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  just  three  affidavits? — A.  I  think  there  were  more 
than  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  were  more  than  three  or  not  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  the  number. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  number  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  when  they  got  there? — A.  No,  sir;  a  great  many  papers 
would  come  sealed  to  the  board,  and  I  would  turn  them  over  to  the 
board,  and  they  were  opened  in  my  absence,  and  I  never  knew  what 
they  were.  They  would  be  turned  over  to  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk^ 
and  I  never  examined  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  ever  receiving  a  package  in  regard 
to  Vernon  Parish  except  that  containing  this  tabulated  statement  of 
the  supervisor  of  registration  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  during  the  time  of  the  canvass,  and  while  the  board  were 
receiving  testimony  in  reference  to  the  vtirious  parishes,  yon  furnished  to 
Mr.  Cavanac,  and  took  his  receipt  for,  the  proofs  submitted  in  each 
case? — A.  Yes,  sir;  whether  Mr.  Greea  turned  them  over  to  him,  or 
whether  I  did  it  myself,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Cavanac  take  up  his  receipt  when  he  returned  the  papers  ? 
—A.  I  usually  destroyed  the  receipt  or  returned  it. 

Q.  Did  he  receipt  specially  for  the  papers  that  you  delivered  to  him  t 
^A.  Mr.  Oreen  wrote  out  the  receipts  in  my  name. 

Q.  Did  that  receipt  specify  the  particular  affidavits  received  by  him  ?— ^ 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  for  so  many  pages  of  affidavits. 
Q.  And»stated  from  what  parishes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  the  different  parishes  that  he  received  papers  from  expressed 

in  the  receipt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.   Mr.  Green,  by  my  direction,  would  mark 

each  affidavit  and  say,  ^^  Received  of  Charles  S.  Abell,  secretary  of  the 

board,  so  many  pages  of  affidavits  from  such  a  parish.'^ 
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Q.  The  receipt  did  not  name  the  parties  whose  affidavits  were  handed 
over! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  no  recollection  that  any  such  receipt  as  that 
ever  specified  the  affidavits  connected  with  the  Vernon  Parish  return  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  delivered  the  Vernon  Parish  papers  lo 
him  or  not.     We  delivered  everything  that  he  called  for. 

Q.  Did  he  not  call  for  an  examination  of  the  statements  made  up  by 
the  commissioners  of  election  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  a  portion  of  the  parishes! — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  it  He 
may  have  called  for  them  and  he  may  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Cavenac  was  acting  as  the  attorney  of  the  democratic  elect- 
ors I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  representing  the  interests  of  the  democratic  electors  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  such  attorney  did  he  not  apply  to  you,  as  the  executive  oflSoer 
of  the  board,  and  having  charge  of  its  papers,  for  the  statements  of 
votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  in  Vernon  Parish f— A. 
He  applied  for  several  papers.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  inquired 
specially  for  the  Vernon  Parish  papers. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Cavenac  apply  to  you  for  an  insi>ection  of  the  state- 
ment of  votes  mnde  by  the  commissioners  of  election  in  more  tbao  ooe 
puHsh  ! — A.  I  presume  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  or  not ! — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  hardly  a  paper  that  he  did  not  see  when  he  was  present  at  the 
board. 

Q.  Did  not  he  apply  to  you  at  your  desk  for  an  examination  of  tbe 
papers  that  he  did  not  see  before  the  board! — A.  I  presume  h«^  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  or  not ! — A.  He  inquired,  as 
others  did,  for  an  inspection  of  papers,  and  every  paper  that  be  inquired 
for  I  allowed  him  to  see. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  did  inquire  for  the  statement  of 
votes! — ^A.  I  judge  that  he  did.    1  do  not  remember;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  inquire  for  the  statement  of  votes! — A.  He  in- 
quired, I  think,  for  the  returns.  We  would  include  the  cousoUdated 
statement,  as  well  as  the  tally-sheets. 

Q.  After  the  supervisor  of  election's  tabulated  returns  in  the  case  of 
Vernon  Parish  had  been  opened  in  public  session  of  the  hoard,  Mr. 
Cavenac  did  not  apply  to  you  for  an  inspection  of  the  statement  of  votes 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  election  relating  to  that  parish  f^A.  I 
don't  remember  any  such  circumstance. 

Q.  Did  he  not  apply  to  yon,  and  did  you  not  show  them  to  him  on 
your  desk  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  circumstance. 

Q.  How  many  polls  were  there  in  the  parish  of  Vernon  !— A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Not  at  all !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  there  were  ten  or  twenty! — ^A.  My  imprw- 
sion  is  that  there  were  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  Which  is  your  stronger  impression,  as  to  whether  there  were  Dioe 
or  ten  !— A.  My  impression  is  that  thei*e  were  ten. 

Q.  Ten  polls! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  different  wards  in  the  parish  ! — ^A.  Not  necessarily  4en  wards, 
but  ten  different  voting-places. 

Q.  What  parishes  constituted  the  senatorial  district  in  which  Vernon 
was! — A.  Vernon  and  Rapides. 

Q.  Was  not  Grant  Parish  in  it  also! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  parishes  composed  the  jndicial  district  iu  which  Vernou 
was ! — A.  I  do  Dot  know  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  parishes  there  were  in  the  judicial 
district  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  district  composed  of  the  parishes  of  Vernon,  Grant, 
and  Rapides  t — A.  I  do  not  know  what  judicial  district  Grant  is  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  candidates  for  district  judge  in  that 
district ! — A.  I  know  that  Judge  Hunter  was  returned  as  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  other  candidates  there  were! — A.  The  name 
has  slipped  m^'  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  candidates  were  in  the  same  district  for 
district  attorney  t — A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  names. 

Q.  Do  you  kiiow  who  was  returned  elected  ? — ^A.  Not  without  look- 
ing at  the  records ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  returns  were  made  for  electors,  in  the  first  promulga- 
tion, there  was  nothing  promulgated  except  the  aggregate  vote,  was 
there  f — A.  That  is  the  only  promulgation  we  ever  made. 

Q.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  electoral  vote  in  that  State,  was 
there  anything  promulgated  except  the  aggregate  vote  for  each  elect- 
or t — A.  No,  sir  J  the  only  promulgation  we  ever  made  was  the  aggre- 
gate vote. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  up  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  electoral 
vote  by  parishes  ? — A.  That  was  made  up  as  the  parishes  were  com- 
piled, one  alter  the  other. 

Q.  When  was  that  douet — A.  It  was  done  from  the  time  they  com- 
menced opening  the  returns.  When  the  returns  came  into  the  back 
ofiice  they  would  copy  them  oflF  on  a  paper.  If  there  were  no  changes 
directed  by  the  board  to  be  made,  the  returns  would  stand  ;  if  there 
were  any  changes  to  be  made  they  would  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  following  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  witness : 
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Q.  This  tabnlated  statement  purports  to  have  been  made  by  yon. 
When  was  the  original,  from  which  it  was  taken,  made  up  t — A.  It  was 
made  up  when  the  papers  were  opened. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  completed  ? — A.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
of  December. 

Q.  It  had  been  completed  at  the  time  yon  made  your  promulgation 
of  the  aggregate  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  witness: 

Q.  When  was  this  paper  made  up,  which  also  appears  to  have  been 
attested  by  you  f — A.  At  the  date  certified  thereon. 

Q.  What  is  that  date  f— A.  December  19,  1870. 

Q.  That  paper  was  not  made  up  until  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  tabulated  the  polls  rejected  until  you  made  up  the 
statement  from  which  this  is  taken! — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  your  com- 
mittee requested  it  to  be  furnished. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  board  remain  in  secret  session  ! — A.  I  think 
about  a  week;  I  cannot  tell  exactly  without  the  record. 

Q.  When  did  they  cease  to"  receive  testimony  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tested )>ari8hesf — A.  I  think  there  was  none  received  after  the  close  of 
the  open  sessions.  The  last  I  remember  was  the  examiuatioo  of  the 
witnesses  orally. 

Q.  When  did  that  close! — A.  I  could  not  give  yon  the  exact  date. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  November ;  about  the  last  of  November,  I 
tuink. 

Q.  It  closed  about  the  last ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  did  they  hold  their  secret  sessions! — A.  They  wereheH  in 
the  private  room  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Q.  While  the  board  was  engaged  in  that  CJinvass,  did  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  visiting  committees  ! — A.  1  became 
weU  acquainted  with  some  of  them. 

Q.  With  what  ones,  specially ! — A.  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
Governor  Palmer,  Governor  Trumbull,  Governor  Smith,  Senator  Sher 
man,  General  Garfield,  Mr.  Dale,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Kansas.  I  met 
them  all,  in  fact. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  furnish  to  Mr.  Hale  or  to  any  of  the 
republican  members  as  to  the  statement  of  polls  rejected,  as  shown  by 
the  returns! — A.  I  think  I  furnished  them  with  the  statement  of  the 
x'otes  as  shown  on  the  face  of  the  papers. 

Q.  When  did  you  furnish  that  to  them  ! — A.  As  soon  as  the  retnnw 
were  opened. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  did  you  furnish  them  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  a 
pergonal  request  of  me,  individually. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  it  to  Governor  Trumbull,  Governor  Palmer,  or  to 
any  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  visiting  committee! — A.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  furnished  Governor  Palmer 
one  or  two  pap'Ts  that  he  requested  me  to  furnish.  I  tried  to  fornieh 
everything  that  was  asked  for  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  not  furnish  that  to  Governor  ?^ 
uier  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q  Do  you  not  know  that  he  requested  that  the  same  papers  thatyoa 
furnished  to  Mr.  Hale,  that  you  had  furnished  to  the  other  side,  sboold 
bo  furnished  him ! — ^A.  He  never  made  any  such  request  in  that  lan- 
guage. 
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Q.  Did  he,  in  sabstance,  make  that  request  f — A.  No,  sir  •,  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  other  side,  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  give  bim  the  same  facilities  for  understand- 
ing the  work,  the  figures,  tbe  statistics  that  were  before  the  board,  that 
you  gave  to  the  other  side? — A.  I  furnished  Governor  Palmer  with  all 
that  he  asked  of  me,  I  believe. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question  t — A.  He  never  made  that 
request  of  me,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  papers  you  furnished  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  how  many  papers  you  furnished  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  he  make  application  to  you  to  furnish  him  the 
papers  that  were  furnished  to  the  other  side! — A.  I  do  not  remember 
that.  Almost  every  day  they  were  requesting  information  on  some 
question  or  other,  and  I  tried  to  accommodate  the  gentlemen  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  secret  sessions  of  the  board  besides  the 
members  of  the  board  and  the  clerks  f— A.  The  clerks  were  not  present. 

Q.  You  were  present,  were  you  not  T — A.  No,  sir ;  only  when  sent  for. 

Q.  Who  do  you  know  to  have  been  present  besides  yourself! — A.  I 
have  seen  Judge  Ray  in  there,  the  attorney  of  the  board. 

Q.  Anybody  else  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Judge  Ray  was  the  attorney  of  the  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ue  was  also  acting  as  the  attorney  for  the  republican  electors  and 
candidates,  was  he  not  t — A.  1  do  not  know.  He  was  elected  the  attor- 
ney' of  the  board,  and  the  record  so  showed,  and  I  was  directed  to  notify 
him  of  his  election.    I  recognized  him  only  as  attorney  of  the  board. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  him  acting  there  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
the  attorney  of  the  board  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  him  in  the  public  sessions  of  the  board  acting 
in  concert  and  consultation  with  the  republican  managers  ? — A.  No, 
sir.     1  have  seen  him  talk  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  him  conferring  with  them,  and  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them  as  consul  ting- attorney  t — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q-  You  could  tell  who  was  counsel  on  the  democratic  side,  could  you 
not  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  we  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  counsel 
on  both  sides.  I  never  considered  Judge  Ray  anything  more  than  the 
attorney  of  the  board ;  do  not  know  of  his  acting  in  any  other  capacity 
at  their  meetings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  whether  he  was  acting  in  any  other  capacity  f 
Was  he  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  republican  members  interested  in 
that  canvass  t — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  he  was  retained  by.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  was  retained  by  anybody  save  the  board. 

Q.  He  was  retained  by  the  board  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  their  counsel  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  his  services  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  did  not  see  him  frequently  in  consultation  with  those 
who  represented  the  republican  inteiests  there. — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  seen  him  in  consultation  with  them.  I  have  seen 
him  talking  with  them,  as  he  did  with  everybody  in  the  room,  in  the 
way  of  general  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  talk  with  Mr.  Cavenac  in  the  same  way  Y — ^A.  I 
cannot  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Cavenac  was  understood  to  be  there  for  the  democrats? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  position  there  Y — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  was  well  anderstood  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  board  was  coDsideriDg  the  contested  retnnis  from  the 
parish  of  East  Baton  Bonge,  the  following  proceedings  are  said  to  have 
taken  place.    [Reads : } 

Mr.  Ray.  I  tbink  this  difficalty  baa  been  settled  before  ;  theqaettioD  raised  bere  wn 
raised  before  tbe  board  two  years  ago  in  the  case  of  De  Soto  Parish,  when  no  rvtnrM 
were  made  oat  at  all ;  tbe  parties  interested  brooffbt  tbe  duplicates  tiled  with  the  clerk ; 
the  board  declinerl  to  receive  them,  becaase  they  did  uot  come  tbroagb  the  prapei 
channel ;  then  they  took  a  mandamus  from  the  court  to  compel  the  txkard  to  rectire 
tbe  returns  that  came  from  the  clerk,  and  the  court  decid«'d  that  the  bo«rd  ooald  oqIj 
receive  them  through  the  cbauuel  provided  by  law,  and  refused  to  compel  the  bosrd  to 
receive  thetie  duplicates ;  in  the  La  Fayette  case,  as  you  will  recollect,  it  seems  that  tb« 
case  was  like  this,  where  the  papers  hnid  t>eeo  put  in  tbe  ballot-boxes  which  tbe  §aper- 
visor  returned  to  the  board.  Then  the  parties  asked  the  court  to  compel  the  partietto 
open  them  and  send  them  up,  and  U^en  when  they  were  sent  up  this  board  could  nceitt 
them.  When  the  boxes  were  opened  two  years  ago  it  was  done  by  the  pariieH  iotcr- 
ested.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  it.  All  of  the  parties  are  interi'Sted.  fiot  Xht 
qneetion  has  been  settled  by  the  courts  and  by  this  board  in  the  etme  of  De  Soto  Piriftk, 
where  no  returns  were  made. 

Mr.  McGloln.  Does  your  party  make  any  objection  nowT 

Mr.  Kay.  I  am  merely  8t>ating  what  the  law  is.  I  am  representing  the  board  here, 
and  I  am  merely  stating  what  has  been  decided,  and  what  the  precedents  are  for  tbe 
action  of  the  board.  I  am  not  arguing  on  behalf  of  any  outside  pariy,  Lnt  sMnif 
stating  what  the  law  is.  to  sustain  the  president  of  the  board. 

Mr.McQLOiN.  How  ao  vou  know  there  is  no  objection? 

Mr.  Ray.  The  board  will  recollect  that  in  the  De  Soto  case  they  broagbt  the  retam 
mnd  laid  them  on  the  table  before  the  board ;  tbe  board  said,  we  cannot  reoeiv«  tbcn 
except  from  tbe  supervisor ;  that  they  obtained  a  mandamos  to  compel  tbe  bgard  lo 
receive  the  returns,  and  the  court  said  that  the  board  had  no  authority  to  receive  tbm 
except  through  the  regular  channel.  Therefore  the  case  is  sett-led.  The  board  eutd 
upon  nothing  except  it  is  brought  through  the  regular  legal  channel  provided  by  Isv. 
If  there  are  returns  forwarded  to  this  board  by  the  supervisor,  then  it  is  tbe  dotj  of 
tbe  board  to  examine  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisor  or  the  commissioaer  of  eke- 
tion,  and  if  any  informality  exists,  then  the  board  has  the  right  to  reject  tbem;  bat 
they  roust  come  from  the  supervisor  before  this  board  can  act  on  them  a**  all. 

President  Wells.  That  will  be  the  ruling  of  the  board,  aud  it  will  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  McGloin.  In  what  capacity  do  you  make  this  argument,  Mr.  Ray  f  I  wooMIihe 
to  know. 

Mr.  Ray.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to  explain  to  you. 

Mr.  McGl^un.  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  capacity  you  are  here  f 

President  Wblls.  It  is  not  the  place  for  yon  to  discus:*  that  question. 

Mr.  McGloin.  I  am  not  going  into  a  discussion  of  tbe  question. 

Now,  in  the  discnssion  of  that  question  was  not  Judge  Riiy  aetioffis 
the  organ  of  tbe  republican  party,  and  advocating  their  views  betoi« 
the  bourd  with  i-eference  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
those  ballot  boxes? — A.  I  think  not.  He  was  there  as  the  attoraej of 
the  board,  and  advised  the  board  against  the  admission  of  it*. 

Q.  Judge  Bay  advised  the  board  in  open  session  T — A.  Yes,  air;  ii 
open  session. 

Q.  Where  he  gave  his  advice  in  the  form  of  a  legal  argument  t—A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  statement  or  argument;  anything  you  choose  todesiguite 
it  by. 

Q.  The  democratic  managers  were  insisting  on  an  examinatioo  of  tbe 
books,  were  they  nott — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  They  wanted  the  contents  examined  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge  Ray,  as  attorney  of  the  board,  was  making  a  legal  arffl- 
meut  on  the  other  side  I — ^A.  He  informed  the  board  that  on  accoontd 
their  previous  rulings  they  could  not  receive  them. 

Q.  As  attorney  <  if  the  board  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  facilities  given  to  the  republican  visitors  down  there  toxirit 
the  rooms  in  which  this  work  was  going  on  that  were  uot  exteoded  to 
the  other  sidef — A.  I  invited  several  of  both  sides  to  come  and  look  it 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  canvass. 
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Q.  Whom  did  you  ask  ou  tbe  democratic  sidef — A.  I  thiak  I  asked 
Goveroor  Palmer  and  General  Smith. 

Q.  Who  on  the  other  side! — A.  I  think  Senator  Sherman,  and  Sen- 
ator Stoughton,  of  New  York.  I  tried  to  take  them  all  in  just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  cariosity,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much  pleased  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  Governor  Palmer  frot  a  copy  of  this 
tabulated  statement  or  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  But  you  thiuk  Mr.  Hale  didf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  stated  that  there  was  a  majority  for  the  democratic  candi- 
dates for  electors,  ranging  from  forty-six  hundred  and  something  to  over 
six  thousand  votes  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Tdat  embraced  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisors  of  registra- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  at  that  time  that  there  were  returns  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  election  that  that  did  not  embrace  f — A.  There  were 
several  instances  in  which  the  supervisors  of  registration  made  state- 
ments that  the  commissioners  of  election  had  not  made  returns  of. 

Q.  Then  you  were  advised  in  some  instances  that  the  entire  vote  cast 
was  not  embraced  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact  as  to  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge Y — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  statements  show  that  several  polls  were  not  returned  there  ! 
— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  polls  were  there  in  East  Baton  Bouge  Parish  t — A.  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q.  Were  there  not  fourteen  polls  in  allt — A.  I  cannot  say  without 
examining  the  papers.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  the  run  of  fifty- 
seven  parishes  and  the  number  of  polls  in  each. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  polls  in  East  Baton  Rouge  were  thrown 
out  by  the  retuming-board  t — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  same  fact  as  to  the  omission  of  polls  re- 
lated to  Orleans  Parish  f — A.  I  think  there  was  one  or  two  cases;  I  am 
not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  statements  made  by  the  conMnission- 
ers  of  election  in  respect  to  those  polls  that  were  not  returned  by  the 
supervisors  of  registration  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  On  this  very  point,  where  Judge  Ray  was  acting  as  counsel  for 
the  board,  state  whether  the  managers  for  the  democratic  electors,  were 
not  asking  that  those  polls  not  returned  by  the  supervisors  of  registra- 
tion, from  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  should  be  taken  from  the  boxes 
which  were  produced  there t — ^A.  I  believe  that  question  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  there  in  a  boxt^^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  statements  of  the  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  if  the  board  took  the  contentSso£  those  boxes  they  would 
have  what  the  supervisor  of  registration  had  failed  to  bring  before  them, 
HO  far  as  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  was  concerned  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  board  refused  to  do  that  t— A.,  Yes. 

Q.  They  never  considered  those  returns  t — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  They  never  took  any  account  of  the  votes  returned,  except  sucb 
as  were  expressed  in  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration f — A.  I  believe  that  was  all. 

Q.  What  day  do  you  say  you  received  the  returns  flrom  Vernon  Pai?- 
ish  f — A.  I  think  it  was  the  lltb*.  The  book,  will  show.  [The  witoesa 
182  L 
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examines  the  printed  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board.]  I  fii.l. 
by  looking  at  the  book,  that  they  were  received  on  the  17th. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other  statement  in  the  paper  except  tL** 
consolidated  statement  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  t— A«  Tliat  v»« 
all. 

Q.  And  you  received  no  other  papers  at  all  in  connection  with  ttu:. 
connected  with  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  afOidavits  that  you  say  yoa  sawon  ]il: 
Green-s  desk  a  month  after  that  timef — A.  I  never  read  an  affidi\  ' 
through  during  the  whole  session  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  B.  Jewettt — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  Jeweu>r 
those  are  not  his  initials. 

Q.  What  are  his  initials  t — ^A.  D.  M.  J.,  I  think. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  Y — ^A.  United  States  commissiooer. 

Q.  It  is  D.  M.  A.  Jewett,  is  it  nott — A.  Pjdrhapsso.  Thegentlemi: 
is  present  in  the  room. 

Q.  Look  at  these  affidavits  which  I  now  show  you,  and  state  if  y« 
can  recognize  them.    [Papers handed  to  the  witness.] — A.  I  canooC 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  before  t — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  tfcr: 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  House  committee  were  asking  for  r:f 
documentary  evidence  before  the  board,  or  copies  of  it^,  wbetbfr  rk*- 
were  furnished  with  the  affidavits  to  copy  f — A.  They  were  foraisk'-. 
with  all  the  affidavits,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  bourd  in  \> 
contested  cases. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  they  were  furnished  f — A.  No,  «>. 

Q.  Did  the  board  furnish  the  committee  the  originals  to  uiaktf  cop^^ 
from  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  furnish  them  the  originals  in  this  case  f — A.  1  beHen*  ^ 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  they  only  furnished  copies  of  them  ?— i 
do  not. 

Q.  And  that  the  originals  were  not  allowed  to  be  examined  or 
spected  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  those  were  furnished  I — A.  I  know  tba:  t 
original  affidavits  were  all  turned  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  original  affidavits  filed  in  reference  to  V- 
non  Parish  were  ever  examined  or  suffered  to  be  examined  by  ihos^r, 
went  there  to  take  a  copy  of  them  for  the  House  committee?    Ad^v? 
that  question  directly ;  not  in  any  general  way,  but  the  very  que^I>- 
that  I  ask  you. — A   No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  at  this  dinner  on  Sunday  evening? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  T — A.  At  the  restaurant  calleil  the  Four  Setfa^^ 

Q.  Where  is  that! — A.  On  Ghartres  street. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  money  to  pay  for  that  dinner !— A  Tbe  r 
publican  State  central  committee. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  T— A.  Forty  and  odd  dollars. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  that  dine  f — A.  Twelve,  I  thiDk.  Tfc«^ 
were  the  whole  board  and  all  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  It  cost  some  four  dollars  a  plate  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  wine  and  liquors  used  there  T— A  • 
think  we  had  a  dozen  bottles. 

Q.  Any  kind  of  spirituous  liquors  ? — A.  Nothing  but  a  coektail 

Q.  HoW  often  repeated  t — A.  Only  once  ;  that  was  at  the  eooiaie»r 
ment,  which  is  the  usual  style  in  that  part  of  the  country.  ,    , 

Q.  Beginning  with  a  cocktail  and  winding  up  the  dinner  with  wiot 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  having  wine  with  the  courses. 
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Q.  Was  not  tbat  on  Snnday  evening  after  the  board  had  gone  into 
secret  session  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  Sunday  night  following  the  beginning  of  their  secret 
sessions  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  they  had  made  their  promnlgation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  republican  State  central  committee  stood  treat  for  that  din- 
ner!— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  explain  tbat  to  you.  We  wont  to  the  office 
early  in  the  morning,  and  were  Informed  that  we  would  be  kept  there 
perhaps  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  board  had  to  work  very 
hard  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time.  The  clerks  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  dinner,  and  they  came  to  me  and  requested  that  I  should 
take  some  measures  to  provide  dinner  for  them.  I  sent  and  stated  the 
matter  to  the  republican  central  committee,  and  they  sent  me  money, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  we  invited  the  whole  board  to  go  to  dinner  with 
us,  which  they  did. 

Q.  So  the  republican  State  central  committee  did  stand  treat  on  that 
night! — A.  They  did  ;  they  honored  my  requisition  with  great  prompt- 
ness. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  return  from  that  dinner? — ^A.  I  think  we  were 
gone  probably  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  get  back  pretty  mellow,  all  of  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  none  of  you  any  the  worse  for  the  cocktails  and  wines  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  work  that  night? — A.  We  quit 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  think ;  I  know  it  was  after  mid- 
night. 

Q.  After  your  return  was  Governor  Wells  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  the 
meiubers  of  the  board  went  with  us  and  returned  with  us. 

Q.  How  long  did  Governor  Wells  remain  there  after  your  return? — 
A.  Until  we  all  left.  We  all  left  the  building  together,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  from  the  restaurant  to  the  office  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest  of  the  clerks  when  they  went,  or  did  you  stay  behind 
to  settle  for  the  dinner  after  the  rest  had  gone? — A.  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  I  called  for  the  bill  while  I  was  up-stairs  yet,  and 
paid  it  at  the  table. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Littlefield  remain  behind  with  you  after  the  rest  had 
gone,  and  did  not  you  remain  a  while  alter  they  were  gone,  to  pay  the 
bill  ?— A.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  called  for  the  bill,  and  that  we  went 
down-stairs ;  that  the  bill  was  handed  me  while  we  were  upstairs ;  and 
we  went  down  and  a  portion  of  them  left,  and  I  remained  and  settled 
the  bill  at  the  bar.  We  were  almost  together,  however,  in  leaving  the 
place  J  we  were  not  separated  five  minutes,  any  of  us,  at  any  time, 

Q.  At  which  one  of  the  desks  in  the  office  did  Mr.  Littlefield  do  his 
work  that  evening? — A.  At  a  large  table,  something  like  the  one  before 
me,  [viz,  an  office-table  twelve  feet  long.]  There  were  four  persons  sit- 
ting at  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  small  table  there  besides  that? — A,  There  were  two 
or  three  desks  there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  small  table  that  stood  by  the  door  leading  into 
the  other  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  sit  there  and  do  his  work  ? — A.  He  might,  and  might 
not;  but  I  think  he  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  where  he  was  that  night 
after  you  returned  from  dinner? — A.  I  could  not  swear  where  he  was 
engaged  at  work,  but  my  impression  is  as  I  have  stated.. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  at  which  one  of  the  desks,  whether  themaio 
de3ky  or  one  of  them,  or  at  this  single  desk  or  table  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  tell  you  that  the  Vernon  Parish  return  was 
missing  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  a  few  days  before  be 
left  there. 

Q.  It  was  just  a  few  days  before  he  left  there  that  he  told  yon  it  was 
missing  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  that  f — A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  question  him  about  it  ? — A.  Judge  Davis 
told  me  he  had  told  him  he  had  destroyed  it,  and  I  inquired  of  him 
about  it. 

Q.  What  brought  up  the  inquiry ! — A.  This  investigation  by  the 
House  committee.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Vernon  Par- 
ish returns. 

Q  Was  that  the  first  time  your  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Verooo 
Parish  returns  after  the  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  very  first  time  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  information  on  the  subject  before  ? — A.  Not  the  least 
in  the  world. 

Q.  When  you  made  up  and  certified  to  this  tabulated  statement  o( 
what  you  said  in  your  certificate  was  the  returns  made  by  the  super- 
visors of  registration,  how  did  you  happen  to  certify  178  votes  io  favor 
of  the  republican  party  without  knowing  it  was  sof — A.  Oneof  tbe 
clerks  made  the  statement  up  and  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  had  cootidenct 
in  him  and  supposed  it  was  right,  and  never  checked  it  off  at  all. 

Q.  You  certified  it  without  knowing  whether  it  was  right  or  not  f- 
A.  Yes ;  I  had  every  confidence  in  my  clerks. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  knew  nothing  of  the  transposition  of  votes  ea^t 
at  the  Vernon  Parish  polls  f — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  certified  to  178  votes  in  favor  of  the  republican  candidates  for 
electors,  as  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  without  knoviog 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not  f — A.  I  did  not  know  the  exact  figires, 
and  1  certified  to  the  return,  whatever  it  was,  supposing  it  to  be  coriKt 

Q.  Judge  Davis  told  you  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  told  him  that  he  had 
destroyed  that  return  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Littlefield  about  it,  and  be  said  be  had 
made  alterations  on  the  return,  and  that  he  had  destroyed  it  in  order  to 
destroy  the  evidence  of  those  alterations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  told  Mr.  Littlefield  to  go  to  work  and  get  op  an- 
other in  its  place  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  make  tiie  records  o( 
my  office  complete.  He  said  he  could  make  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  be 
did  so,  as  he  said  ^  a  copy  of  the  paper  as  it  was  before  it  was  cbaoged. 

Q.  He  gave  that  paper  to  you  and  yon  put  it  on  file  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  original  return  from  Vernon  Parish  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  put  it  on  file  ? — A.  Just  as  he  made  it 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  upon  that  paper  to  indicate  the  fact  that  it  is,  or 
is  supposed  to  be,  a  copy  only  of  the  original  return  f — A.  I  thiok  yoa 
will  find,  upon  an  examination  of  it,  that  the  word  ^^  signed"  appean 
at>ove  the  supervisor's  signature. 

Q,  Who  wrote  the  supervisor's  signature  there  T — A.  I  think  be  did. 

Q.  Has  it  been  written  there  at  all  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this  paper  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
the  original,  except  that,  before  the  signature  of  the  supervisor,  the 
word  '^signed"  is  written  t — A.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Q.  There  is  no  statement  anywhere  on  tbe  paper  that  the  original  ii 
lost  or  destroyed  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  anytbing  to  indicate  that  this  paper  is  one  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacinj;^  the  one  that  was  lost  Y — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  the  kind  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Littletield  to  go  to  work  and  manufacture  another 
retom  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  he  had  destroyed,  did  you  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  to  "  manufacture^  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  then!— A.  To  make  it. 

Q.  Is  not  making  a  thing  to  manufacture  it? — A.  1  did  not  want  him, 
and  I  did  not  ask  him,  to  manufacture  anything  at  all.  The  return 
might  be  said  to  have  been  manufactured  already.  He  had  manufac- 
tured a  return,  and  that  is  what  the  trouble  was  all  about. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  making  a  thing  and  manufactur- 
ing itt — A.  He  made  out  what  he  claimed  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  return.    I  do  not  consider  that  manufacturing  a  return. 

Q.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show — nothing  on  the  face  of  the  paper  to 
show  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  one,  with  the  exception  of  that 
word  "signed,''  which  precedes  the  signature  of  the  supervisor;  is  not 
that  the  fact  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  Fee  that  last! — A.  When  I  certified  to  the  copy  of 
it  which  I  made  out  for  the  House  committee. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  give  the  date  as  nearly  as  you 
can  ! — A.  It  was  the  first  of  this  past  January,  before  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  Yonmadeacopyof  it,  you  say,  for  the  House  committee? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  House  committee  as  the  original  paper, 
or  as  a  copy  ? — ^A.  I  certified  it  as  a  true  copy  of  a  document  on  tile 
in  the  office. 

Q.  And  that  document  on  file  purported,  in  your  statement,  to  be  the 
consolidated  return  of  the  supervisor  for  Vernon  Parish  t — A.  A  copy 
of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Littlefield  in  the  employ  of  the  board  at  the,  time  you 
told  him  to  make  this  copy  of  that  return  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  board  how  long  after  that  ?— 
A.  He  disappeared  from  there  within  a  day  or  two  afterward.  I  thiufi 
he  was  carried  on  the  pay-rolls  up  to  the  time  thai  he  left. 

Q.  Did  he  not  leave  on  Christmas  day  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  Christmas  day  that  you  asked  him  to  make 
out  this  new  paper  to  be  substituted  for  the  original  return  which  he 
had  destroyed  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  long ;  I 
think  it  was  only  a  few  days. 

Q.  Only  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  do  you  mean  ? — A.  I  think  so, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  fix  the  date  in  my  mind  by,  accurately. 

Q.  After  he  told  you  that  he  had  made  alterations  in  that  paper  and 
had  destroyed  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  evidence  of  what  he 
had  done,  the  cdterations  he  had  made,  you  took  no  action  in  regard 
to  him  or  his  conduct,  only  to  tell  him  to  make  another  paper  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  he  had  destroyed  ? — ^A.  He  requested  me  not  to  say 
anything  to  anybody  about  it 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  to  anybody  about  it,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  ? — ^A.  I  reported  it  to  the  board. 

Q.  When  T— A.  The  next  day. 

Q.  Had  he  got  this  new  one  made  up  by  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  it  pnt  od  the  files  at  the  time  you  told  the  board  what  he  kid 
done  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  board  had  put  it  on  filef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  took  no  uotice  of  the  destractioD  of  the  origiaal  only  to  pjt 
this  one  on  file  Y — ^A.  There  was  nothing  more  than  that  within  lu; 
knowledge. 

Q.  There  was  no  record  made  of  it ;  no  statement  on  the  records  i*: 
the  board  f — A.  There  was  no  such  statement  made. 

Q.  There  was  no  action  taken  as  to  Mr.  Littlefieid  himself  t — ^A.  Mr. 
Littletield  himself  had  disappeared  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Littleiield  disappeared  at  the  time  yoa  told  the  boari 
what  he  had  been  guilty  of? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  understand  yon  right,  he  told  yon  what  he  had  done  oo  uo^ 
day,  and  on  that  same  day  he  made  the  copy  which  was  to  be  sabat: 
tuted  for  the  original  return  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  next  day  you  told  the  board  what  Mr.  Littlefield  hj«. 
donef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Littlefield  carried  forward  on  the  pay-rolls  of  tit 
board  for  days  after  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  Because  I  did  not  know  where  he  was  gic« 
to.  I  afterward  understood  that  he  had  gone  to  his  father's,  by  hL«  tt 
quest,  who  was  said  to  be  dying. 

Q.  But  you  took  no  steps  whatever  in  regard  to  this  foigery  or  dr 
strnction  of  the  return  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  did,  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  simply  got  Mr.  Littlefield  to  make  another  return  as  near!: 
like  the  one  he  bad  destroyed  as  he  could  make  it,  and  that  yoa  pbcv^ 
on  file  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  carried  Mr.  Littlefield  forward  on  the  pay-roll  of  tb^ 
board  until  the  time  when  he  disappeared,  and  you  made  no  compbcr 
of  the  forgery  or  alteration,  except  what  you  have  stated ;  amplT  b- 
inform  the  board  of  what  Mr.  Littlefield  had  said  ? — ^A.  That  is  pno 
nearly  correct.  When  I  informed  the  board,  I  had  done  my  whole  dirr 
as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Now  as  to  your  service  rendered  in  1874,  in  conneetioo  with  tk 
election  of  that  year,  there  was  a  difficulty  then  about  the  r^»n»  fhc 
some  of  the  parishes,  was  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  regard  to  the  returns  from  the  parish  of  Saint  Heloi 
that  there  was  some  question  about  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  tluU  v^r 
one  of  the  parishes. 

Q.  Were  not  those  returns  received  by  you  as  the  derk  of  the  bosnl  '" 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  receive  those  returns  ! — A.  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  the  «*• 
retary  of  the  board  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  came  in  after  Mr.  Hope  retired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rdiered  hia 

Q.  When  those  returns  were  opened  before  the  board  were  ther  ih>' 
all  considered  right,  and  approved  without  any  changes  on  then  at  ii^^ 
were  they  not  found  to  be  right  when  opened,  and  were  thej  not  aftrr 
ward  changed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  paper<  vv 
when  the  seals  were  broken  by  the  board,  in  the  presence  of  Cokx)«> 
Zacharie,  Mr.  Cavanac,  and  others ;  and  when  opened  they  were  loan! 
to  have  been  tampered  with. 

Q.  Did  not  the  supervisor  come  down  there  and  did  not  he  state  tU 
when  he  sealed  up  those  returns  and  transmitted  them  to  the  bomi 
they  were  free  from  those  alterations  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  forgery  or  change  in  the  returns  exposed  there  he/uw 
the  board  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sirj  the  board  noticed  them,  I  think|  right  Ihcoaa** 
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there,  at  the  very  time  they  were  opened.  The  retuinH  had  never  been 
in  my  possession  at  all  antil  the  time  when  they  were  opened  by  the 
board. 

Q.  In  the  pansh  of  Carroll,  were  there  not  forged  returns  from  that 
parish  in  1874? — A.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  in  that  case  the  returns  were  forged 
oatright ;  do  you  not  know  that  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  1  do  not  know  any  such 
thing. 

Q.  And  that  the  forgery  was  exposed  on  the  examination  of  the  re- 
turns by  the  board  Y — A.  I  remember  this :  that  there  was  a  very  heated 
contest  between  two  candidates  for  State  senator  in  that  parish. 

Q.  Were  not  the  commissioners  of  election  brought  down  there,  and 
did  not  they  state  that  those  returns  were  forgeries  t — A.  I  do  no  re- 
member their  testimony. 

Q  Were  not  the  men  who  were  shown  to  be  elected  by  the  face  of 
those  returns  certified  as  elected  by  the  board  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  I  re- 
member the  contest  was  between  Benham,  for  one,  and — the  name  of 
the  other  candidate  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  afterward  there  was  a  suit  between 
those  parties,  a  suit  in  court  in  which  the  action  of  these  men,  in  re- 
turning those  candidates  as  elected  upon  those  forged  returns,  was  a 
question  ? — A.  I  was  not  there,  sir.  I  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  can- 
not say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  In  this  Saint  Helena  case  was  not  the  same  kind  of  alteration 
and  transposition  of  votes  made  that  is  charged  to  have  been  made 
here  t — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  paper  was  treated 
in  that  case. 

Q.  It  was  a  forgery,  was  it  not  t — A.  It  was  an  alteration. 

Q,  An  unauthorized  alteration  Y — A.  Assuredly  unauthorized,  so  far 
as  the  board  is  concerned ;  for  they  got  an  expert  to  examine  the  paper 
with  a  glass,  in  order  to  determine  what  the  original  figures  that  had 
been  erased  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  returns  from  Sabine  Parish  T — 
A.  I  think  that  was  the  very  parish  in  regard  to  which  there  was  a 
question. 

Q.  Did  not  the  supervisor  of  registration  establish  before  the  board 
the  fact  that  it  was  done — that  that  change  was  made — after  the  returns 
had  passed  from  his  hands  under  seal  and  had  passed  to  the  board  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember ;  it  was  before  I  came  to  have  the  charge  there  that 
the  returns  were  received  from  that  parish.  1  relieved  Mr.  Hope,  and 
those  papers  were  under  his  control  entirely. 

Q.  Were  you  not  the  secretary  of  the  board  in  1874,  at  the  time  when 
the  board  commenced  holding  its  sessions  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  These  forgeries  were  all  in  the  interest  of  the  republican  party, 
were  they  not  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  changes  which  were  made  were  all 
made  in  favor  of  the  republican  candidates f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
remember  what  the  character  of  the  change  was. 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  parish  of  Saint  James  j  you  were  secre- 
tary of  the  board  when  those  returns  were  examined  and  considered  by 
the  board,  were  you  nott — A.  Not  when  they  were  received ;  I  was 
when  they  were  examined. 

Q.  When  they  were  examined  by  the  board  in  the  first  place  were 
they  not  found  to  be  all  right? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  afterward  found  to  be  altered  f — A.  That  I  do 
not  remember. 
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Q.  Was  Mr.  Hope  a  democrat  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  not  he  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  honse  of  representatires 
under  a  republican  administration  t — A.  He  was  one  of  ttie  minate 
clerks  of  the  house,  I  believe.  At  the  last  session  of  the  democmtic 
liouse  he  was  elected  assistant  secretary,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  not  he  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  republican  hoose  of  rep- 
resentatives at  the  time  that  he  was  secretary  of  the  board!— A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  that  he  was  before  that  time,  iu  1871  or  1872,  at  the  time 
that  I  was  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  Did  he  not  occupy  the  position  of  assistant  secretary  in  the  repab- 
lican  legislature  prior  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  id 
1871  and  1872. 

Q.  Did  he  not  act  with  the  republican  party  all  that  time?— A.  At 
that  time  he  did,  but  I  think  that  at  the  next  election  he  acted  with  the 
opposite  party. 

Q.  W^ere  not  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  republicans?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  regard  to  the  Sabine  Parish  returns,  in  1874,  whether 
there  was  not  an  alteration  made  in  those  returns  after  they  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  board,  and  after  they  had  come  into  yoar 
custody  as  the  secretary  of  the  board,  in  regard  to  the  candidates  to: 
representatives  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  those  papers  at  all  until  thev 
were  oi)ened  by  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  Mr.  Smith  was  one  candidate  and  Mr. 
Self  the  other  in  that  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  do  you  not  recollect  that  there  was  a  change  made  after tbey 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  board,  in  which  there  was  a  traospotu 
tion  of  votes  from  Self  to  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Smith,  and 
was  not  that  done  after  the  returns  came  into  your  possession  T — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  alteration  on  those  returns  when  yon  got 
them  t — A.  I  receipted  for  them  as  a  sealed  package,  and  the  seals  wer^ 
broken  by  the  board,  and  that  was  the  first  I  saw  of  them. 

Q.  When  they  were  opened  were  they  all  right  or  not  t — ^A.  I  think 
they  were  not ;  I  think  the  board  found  the  mistake  when  they  first 
ojiened  them. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  board  did  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  board  called  attention  to  that  mistake f— A 
It  was  brought  to  my  attention  ;  it  was  mentioned  by  somebody— some 
person  who  was  at  the  table;  I  cannot  say  who  it  was  that  called  the 
attention  of  the  board  to  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  the  mistake  was  pointed  out  by  the  democratic 
managers,  by  Mr.  Gavanac,  and  that  it  was  after  the  returns  bad  fi»t 
been  examined  and  found  by  the  board  to  be  correct  I — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  the  attention  of  the  board  was  not  called  to  it  by  Hr. 
Gavanac  himself,  and  if  that  was  not  after  the  returns  were  fonnd  to  be 
correct,  and  that  they  had  been  changed  by  the  board. — /^  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  remember  it  in  that  way  at  all. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  This  change  in  the  vote  of  Vernon  Parish  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber!— A.  I  do  not  know  when  those  changes  were  made. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  left  there  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, Ghristmas  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  change  was  made  before  he  left,  was  it  not?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  been  in  the  mouth  of  December. — A  It  BOti 
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have  been  about  that  time ;  it  must  have  been  in  November.    It  was 
done  after  the  retaras  were  opened  by  the  board. 

Q.  And  done  also  before  the  25th  of  December  t — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  during  the  month  of  December,  while  the 
Senate  committee  was  in  New  Orleans,  you  were  called  upon  for  a  copy 
of  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  t — ^A.  I  was  called  on  by  the  Senate 
committee  for  a  statement  of  the  votes — a  statement  of  the  votes  re- 
jected and  a  statement  of  the  vote  as  finally  promulgated  by  the  board. 

Q.  That  included  a  statement  or  copy  of  the  returns  of  the  super- 
visors f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  copies  of  those  papers  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^^^  • 

Q.  In  your  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  personally  certified  to  those  copies! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  certify  them  as  copies  of  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  of  ^ 
election  ! — A.  One  time  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  in  fact  a  true  copy  of  the  returns  of  the  supervisors  of  elec- 
tion of  Vernon  Parish,  then  in  your  office? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Had  not  the  alterations  then  been  made,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  paper  which  had  been  made  to  serve  in  place  of  the  other  also  been 
made  t — A.  The  way  they  did  it  was  this :  they  would  take  the  vote 
from  the  consolidated  statement,  as  it  was  returned,  and  put  it  down 
on  the  paper.  I  made  that  copy  for  the  Senate  committee  from  my 
blotter. 

Q.  Did  you  call  any  attention  to  the  fact,  in  that  certified  copy,  that 
the  original  return  for  Vernon  Parish  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  a 
copy  had  been  substituted  for  it  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  seek  to  make  the  impression  on  the  Senate  committee 
that  that  paper  which  you  certified  was  a  true  copy  of  the  return  signed 
by  the  supervisors  of  election  t — A.  I  certainly  thought  it  was.  I  cer- 
tified it  without  a  personal  examination.  I  had  every  confidence  in  my 
clerks,  and  had  no  doubt  that  what  they  did  was  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  compare  your  certified  copies  with  the  original  pa- 
pers?— A.  Very  seldom;  that  is  what  the  clerks  are  hired  for. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know,  at  the  time  yon  made  that  certified  copy,  that 
the  original  returns  from  Vernon  Pairish  had  been  displaced,  and  that 
another  copy,  or  a  paper  supposed  to  be  a  copy,  was  substituted  for  the 
original  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not  know  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  of  having  any  knowledge  of  that  fact  at 
that  time? — A.  I  have  forgotten  the  time  that  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me 
he  had  changed  or  destroyed  it.  This  statement  was  made  up  from  a 
blotter — a  blotter  that  was  made  up  from  day  to  day  as  the  returns  were 
opened. 

Q.  You  made  it  from  a  copy,  then,  and  not  from  the  originals  ? — ^A. 
i^Tes,  sir. 
^^X^I^MM^t  certify  to  it  as  a  copy  from  the  originals  ? — A.  So  it 
wS)^B^W^^^-was  a  copy  from  the  originals. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 
^  Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  testified  that  you  knew  of  his  making  this  altera- 
tion.   Did  you  know  of  the  alteration  being  made  ? — ^A.  I  never  knew 
of  it  at  all  until  he  so  informed  me  himself. 

Q.  When  was  it  he  so  informed  you  ? — ^A.  The  day  I  directed  him  to 
make  out  a  copy  instead. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  compiling  done  from  which  the  promulgation 
of  votes  was  made? — ^A.  By  the  clerks. 
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Q.  By  whom  was  the  vote  of  each  parish  called  off  in  making  that 
C'lmpilationf — A.  One  clerk  would  call  off  to  another  and  he  would 
write  it  down. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  if  Mr.  Littlefield  had  the  Yemon  Pari&h 
return  to  call  off,  all  the  knowledge  the  other  clerks  had  of  that  retain 
would  be  obtained  from  him  at  the  time  he  called  it  off  f — A.  Certainly. 
Of  course  the  clerk  would  put  down  anything  that  he  would  call  to 
him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Littlefield  inform  yon  personally  that  his  father  was  dyiog, 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  his  sudden  departure? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that 
is  the  word  which  Mr.  Woodward  brought  back  from  his  residence  when 
he  went  over  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Senator  McDonald  asked  you  whether  Mr.  Cavanac  applied  to  yoa 
for  copies  of  the  affidavits  in  the  different  parishes  or  in  reference  to  the 
parish  of  Vernon.  Ton  do  not  recollect  of  his  applying  to  you  with 
respect  to  Vernon  Parish.  You  were  about  to  state  what  he  did  do, 
the  manner  of  his  request  and  of  the  compliance  with  it.  State  whether 
or  not  he  made  application  for  those  affidavits  in  connection  wiib  the 
parishes  generally,  and  whether  the  affidavits  were  furnished  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request  ? — A.  The  democratic  managers  made  applica- 
tion to  the  board  for  copies  of  all  the  affidavits.  I  was  directed  by  the 
board,  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  to  turn  them  over  to  him  or  to  any 
one  taking  his  receipt  for  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  made  a  special  application  in  refer- 
ence to  Vernon  Parish  or  not  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  all  the  applications  that  he  did  make  were  complied  with  %— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  P.  DAVIS. 

Judge  George  P.  Davis  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t — ^A.  Since  last  Septemb^. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Louisiana  t — A.  Since  Jan- 
uary, 1863. 

Q.  State  what  position  you  held  in  connection  with  the  late  retom- 
ing-board. — ^A.  I  was  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office. 

Q.  State  whether  you  knew  Mr.  Littlefield  before  he  came  there  as  a 
clerk  f — ^A.  I  had  a  very  little  acquaintance  with  him  casually.  I  had 
met  him  quite  frequently,  but  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  very  lim- 
ited. 

Q.  State  when  you  first  knew  or  heard  of  any  alterations  said  to  have 
been  made  by  him  or  by  any  other  one  in  the  vote  of  Vernon  Parish.— 
A.  The  first  knowledge  that  I  had  of  any  such  thing  was  in  his  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee  here. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  knew  of  his  making  any  erasure  or  alter- 
ation in  that  return. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  one  of  the  clerks  that  attended  the  diD- 
ner  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December  last  at  which  the  memben 
of  the  board  and  the  clerks  were  present. — ^A.  I  was. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not,  after  that  dinner  on  that  evening,  you  re- 
turned to  the  ofQce  of  the  board. — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  that  evening  ? — A.  Until  some 
time  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  yon  remain  tbere  until  they  all  went  away,  and  did  you  all  go 
away  together  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  I  was  about  the  last  one  per- 
haps to  leave  the  room. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Littlefield  during  that  timet 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  work,  if  you  remember  t — A.  I  do  not  remember 
at  what  particular  table  he  was  working,  but  I  suppose  it  was  at  the 
table  at  which  he  usually  worked*  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Littlefield,  and  Mr.  Woodward  all  worked  at  one  table,  about  as  long  as 
the  one  at  which  you  are  sitting.  (To  wit,  an  office-table  twelve  feet 
long.) 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Littlefield  and 
Governor  Wells  that  evening. — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  none. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  saw  Mr.  Littlefield,  at  that  time  or  at ' 
any  other  time,  erasing  figures  on  any  return. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  recollect  of  seeing  him  doing  any  erasing  at  all 
at  any  time. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  at  this  time.  We  have 
cases  sometimes  where  errors  are  made  in  tables  and  where  erasures 
are  necessary,  but  of  course  those  erasures  are  not  made  upon  the  re- 
turns. 

Q.  State  whether  you  saw  him  erase  any  figures  on  any  return. — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  near  Mr.  Littlefield  in  the  office  t — ^A.  My  work 
was  not  particularly  confined  to  the  desk.  I  had  a  desk  there,  and 
used  it  a  part  of  the  time.  There  were  four  large  tables  in  the  room, 
besides  a  small  writing-desk  or  two,  and  one  standing-desk. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  hear  of  there  having  been  any  alterations  made 
in  the  return  from  Vernon  Parish  f — A.  My  attention  was  first  called 
to  it  by  a  statement  in  the  papers,  or  by  the  testimony  that  was  elicited 
before  the  Howe  committee — either  the  testimony  or  the  statement  in 
the  papers  that  votes  had  been  added  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Charles, 
Madison,  and  Vernon. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  when  your  attention  was  called  to  that 
matter  t — A.  I  looked  over  the  papers  in  order  to  ascertain  what  ground 
there  was  for  any  such  statement,  and  found  that  it  was  entirely  ground- 
less so  far  as  the  parish  of  Saint  Gharles  was  concerned,  and  was  also 
entirely  a  mistake  as  to  the  parish  of  Madison — I  think  it  was  Madi- 
son ;  it  may  have  been  Concordia  Parish.  As  to  the  parish  of  Vernon, 
I  found  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes — I  think  that  was  the 
number — had  been  added  in  favor  of  the  republican  electoral  ticket. 

Q.  State  whether  you  found  the  original  returns  on  file. — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it  when  yon  found  that  the  original  was 
not  on  file? — A.  I  asked  the  clerks  for  the  return,  but  it  could  not  be 
found.  I  asked  them  what  had  become  of  it,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me 
at  first  that  it  was  gone.  Afterward  he  said  it  had  been  destroyed,  and 
I  reported  the  fact  to  Mr.  Able,  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Littlefield  in  imparting  this  informa- 
tion to  you  or  telling  you  these  stories  f — A.  It  was  rather  evasive. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  yon  receive  from  Mr.  Abell  as  to  supplying 
the  place  of  that  missing  return? — A.  He  told  me  that  the  records  of 
the  office  must.be  made  complete  in  some  way  or  other,  and  we  went  to 
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work  to  ascertain  if  a  copy  could  not  be  made  from  the  data  then  on  file 
in  the  office,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  made  such  a  copy. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yon  assisted  Mr.  Littlefield  Id  making  the 
copy. — A.  I  furnished  him  all  the  data  that  could  be  fonnd  in  the  office 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  return.  We  had  the  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  votes,  as  it  was  opened.  We  had,  as  a  guide,  also,  some 
copies  that  purported  to  be  copies  of  the  commissioners'  returns  from 
the  several  polling- places  in  the  parish.  Those  papers  were  not  regarded 
as  authentic.  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  he  had  compared  them  with  the 
original,  and  found  that  they  were  accurate,  and  that,  with  the  other 
data  in  the  office,  afforded  the  figures  that  entered  into  the  copy  of  the 
missing  return  that  was  made. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  name  of  Thomas  Franklin  signed  to  that  copy! 
—A.  By  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  it  t — A.  It  was  filed  with  the  other  returns. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Littlefield  remain  thereafter  thatf — ^A.  I  do  not 
recollect  how  long,  but  it  was  a  day  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  excuse  he  gave  for  his  sudden  departure !— A. 
Only  what  I  knew  from  one  of  the  clerks,  that  went  to  his  house  after 
him,  who  brought  back  word  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  bis 
father,  residing  in  Maine,  I  think,  stating  that  his  father  was  on  bis 
death  bed,  and  that  he  had  left  suddenly  to  attend  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  way  in  which  the  compiled  statement  was  made- 
how  the  compilation  was  made  from  the  statements  of  the  supervisors! 
— A.  They  got  the  figures  from  the  data  in  the  office— the  supervisor? 
statements. 

Q.  Who  called  off  the  summing  up  of  the  vote  from  each  parish  ?— A. 
The  four  clerks  whom  I  named  just  now,  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Littlefield, 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  McCormick,  occupied  a  table  together,  and  they  dis- 
tributed the  work  of  calling  off  and  writing  down  among  themselves,  to 
suit  their  own  convenience.  Mr.  Woodward,  however,  was  almost  al- 
ways engaged  in  writing  and  filling  up  the  papers,  and  Mr.  Littlefield 
generally  called  off. 

Q.  Then  is  it,  or  not,  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Littlefield  chose  to  insert  io 
the  compilation  a  falsification  of  the  record  made  by  himself,  that  be 
could  easily  do  it  if  it  happened  that  he  called  off  for  that  purpose!— 
A.  Certainly,  for  the  clerk  would  put  down  whatever  he  called  off^  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  with  reference  to  the  other  clerks,  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  their  correcting  that  mistake— or  the  members  of  the  board, 
either  ? — A.  There  was  r^ly  nobody  to  review  the  work,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  hurry  and  the  large  amount  of  work  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done  in  the  very  short  time  that  we  had  to  do  it  in.  The  work  of 
compiling  the  electoral  vote  and  the  State  vote  had  to  be  closed  before 
5  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  order  for  them  to  get  to  the  seo^tary 
of  state's  office. 

Q.  The  time,  you  say,  was  so  limited  that  the  clerks  were  worked 
hard — in  £act,  they  went  without  their  dinner  that  day,  and  did  not 
leave  the  office  at  all  after  coming  there  in  the  morning  until  after  dark! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  examination  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  transposition  of  the  democratic  votes  to  the  repub- 
lican side,  in  respect  to  Yernon  Parish,  at  poll  No.  2  and  poll  No.  9, 
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made  any  difference  in  the  result  of  the  election  t — A.  I  examined  the 
matter. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  t — A.  The  transposition  of  the  votes  to  the 
republican  side  did  not  affect  the  election  of  any  candidate. 

Q.  Every  candidate  was  elected  or  defeated  just  as  if  the  change  had 
not  been  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  there  being  in  the  ofOice  something  that  purported  to 
be  commissioners'  returns^  but  which  were  not  regarded  as  authentic  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  those  papers. — A.  The  papers  were 
papers  that  came  there  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  effect  that  the  documents  were  received  by  him  from  some 
stranger ;  that  was  the  substance  of  the  letter,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  papers  were  regarded  as  authentic  iq 
the  office. — A.  They  were  not.  Some  of  them  were  nothing  but  the 
tally-sheets,  and  some  of  them  were  statements  of  the  commissioners 
from  a  casual  examination,  and  they  were  shown  not  to  agree  as  to  the 
electoral  vote  and  the  vote  for  police-jurors.  The  consolidated  state- 
ment gave  two  votes  for  the  republican  candidates ;  the  votes  for  the 
police-jurors  were  cast  for  only  five  candidates,  while  the  statements 
and  tally-sheets  indicated  that  there  were  ten  or  twelve  candidates  voted 
for  in  all  for  members  of  the  police-jury.  I  noticed  those  indications, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  not  authentic. 

Q.  So  that  they  were  not  regarded  by  you  as  authentic  records  at 
all  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  considered  as  authentic  records.  They 
were  there,  however,  and  were  put  into  the  same  pigeonhole  with  other 
papers  that  had  come  from  the  same  parishes. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  up  this  copy  that  we  have  here  t — A.  I 
furnished  the  data  to  make  it. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  these  loose  tally-sheets  and  commissioners' 
returns  which  were  not  treated  as  authentic,  and  which  did  not  agree 
with  the  supervisors'  return  from  poll  No.  2  and  poll  No.  9,  in  that  par- 
ish f — A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  omission  t — A.  I. do  not  recollect  now. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Littlefield  assist  you  with  part  of  that  work  t — ^A.  He 
made  the  copy ;  that  is,  he  did  the  writing. 

Q.  And  he  stated  that  he  had  examined  those  papers,  or  compared 
them  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  had  compared  the  returns  oi  the  commis- 
sioners with  the  consolidated  statement  and  found  them  to  agree. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  had  happened  to  do  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  those  non-authentic 
statements  having  been  destroyed  by  anybody  until  you  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield  to  that  effect  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  Your  last  answer  was  that  Mr.  Littlefield  said  he  had  compared 
those  returns  which  were  irregular  and  which  were  not  considered  as 
authentic,  with  the  consolidated  statements,  and  that  he  had  found 
them  to  agree? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  make  any  comparison  between  those  irregular 
papers  and  the  consolidated  statements? — ^A.  I  did  not.  I  noticed  that 
two  votes  were  missing  for  the  electors  at  large,  and  there  were  some 
ten  or  eleven  candidates  voted  for  for  police-jurors,  while  only  five  were 
named  in  the  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  Did  that  apply  to  all  the  electors? — A.  No,  sir;  only  to  the  two 
electors  at  large. 
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Q.  That  wa8  on  the  returns  of  the  commissioners  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  that  discrepancy  between  the  consolidated  statement 
and  the  returns  of  the  commissioners? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  State  if  you  had  any  means  of  knowing  which  was  the  correct 
return,  these  irregular  papers,  which  were  not  regarded  as  authentic  by 
you,  or  the  consolidated  statements  of  the  supervisors. — A.  The  con 
solidated  statement  having  been  received  regularly  by  the  board,  it 
was  considered  the  authentic  document 

Q.  How  was  that  consolidated  statement  received  t — A.  It  was  re 
ceived  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  he  receive  it  f — A.  It  was  received  by  mail. 

Q.  Mr.  Abell  stated  that  it  was  sent  by  a  messenger ;  is  your 
recollection  diflPerent  from  his! — A.  I  think  the  mailboy  brought  it 
right  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office ;  I  think  the  mail-carrier  broo^t 
it  from  there  to  the  office  of  the  board. 

Q.  Was  it  directed  to  the  secretary  of  state  t — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Then,  did  it  not,  in  fact,  go  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  then 
come  to  your  office  ! — A.  The  package  never  had  been  opened  when  it 
came  to  our  office. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  those  returns,  which  you  say  were  irregular,  fipom 
any  other  sources  at  all  than  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  sta^f— 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  with  a  letter  of  transmission. 

Q.  State  whether  the  mode  of  the  receipt  of  those  papers  was  not  tbt 
same  as  that  of  the  receipt  of  the  others  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the  mail-carrier 
brought  the  one  in  a  package  that  never  had  been  opened  until  it  came 
to  the  office,  while  the  other  was  opened  when  it  came  and  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  transmittal. 

Q.  Did  not  both  those  papers  come  frbm  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  ? — A.  I  never  saw  the  consolidated  statement  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  nor  did  I  ever  see  the  other  there. 

Q.  But  you  say  it  was  directed  to  him  t — A.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  state. 

Q.  And  was  brought  to  your  office  by  the  carrier  t — A.  The  mail 
carrier  brought  the  package  to  the  office  of  the  board. 

Q.  State  if  you  had  any  mode  of  determining  which  of  them  was  cor- 
rect, that  which  gave  two  votes  to  a  portion  of  the  electors  or  that  which 
gave  them  to  all  ?— A.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  consolidated 
statement  was  correct. 

Q.  That  was  your  conclusion  t — A.  The  consolidated  statement  wu 
the  document  received  directly  from  the  supervisor. 

Q.  What  other  irregularity  did  you  notice  in  those  papers  ?— A.  Ac 
cording  to  the  tally-sheets  and  statements  of  the  commissioners,  there 
were  ten  or  twelve  candidates  for  police-jurors,  while  by  the  consoli- 
dated statement  there  were  only  five ;  each  parish  has  five  polioe-jarorB. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  true  that  there  were  as  many  again  police-jarois 
voted  for  in  the  parish  as  by  law  could  serve  as  police-jurors,  and  yet 
the  supervisor,  in  consolidating  his  statement,  omit  to  take  any  notice 
of  that  fact  t — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  tickets  they  had ;  there 
was  only  one  ticket  reported  on  the  consolidated  ptatement. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  there  was  not  in  fact  a  larger  number  voted  ibr 
for  police-jurors  than  was  tabulated  by  the  supervisor,  do  yonf—A.  1 
only  judge  of  it  from  the  face  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  the  tally-sheet  show  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the 
number  of  votes  given  for  each  for  police-jurors  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  whether  the  returns  of  the 
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commissioners  of  election  at  the  different  polling-places  in  the  parish 
giving  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  were  candidates,  and  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  each,  even  thongh  there  was  a  greater  number  than 
could  serve  on  the  police-jury,  is  not  better  proof  of  the  true  state  of  the 
vote  than  the  tabulated  statement  made  by  the  supervisor? — A.  They 
were  considered  so  wherever  they  had  every  appearance  of  being  au- 
thentic. As  a  matter  of  course  that  would  be  so,  because  errors  are 
always  liable  to  creep  into  the  consolidation. 

Q.  Have  not  you  found  in  your  experience  as  the  clerk  of  that  bonnl 
that  in  some  of  the  parishes  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisor 
does  not  contain  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  all  of  the  polling  places  f — 
A.  There  have  been  instances  where  some  polls  in  the  parish  were  not 
cooQ piled  by  the  supervisor. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  true  with  reference  to  the  parish  of  East  Baton 
BoQge  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  also  in  reference  to  other  parishes  t — A.  I  think 
there  were  one  or  two  other  parishes 

Q.  Knowing  the  fact  that  those  irregularities  do  sometimes  occur  in 
the  consolidated  statement  of  the  supervisor,  is  it  not  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  the  case  of  Vernon  Parish  the  consolidated  statement 
of  the  supervisor  was  incorrect  than  that  the  tally-sheets  and  the  re- 
turns of  the  commissioners  of  election  were  incorrect? — A.  If  those  pa- 
pers had  been  regarded  as  authentic,  they  would  have  been  consid- 
ered as  better  authonty,  I  think.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  only  evidence  of  irregularity  that  you  have  named  is  the  want 
of  correspondence  between  those  papers  and  the  return  of  the  super- 
visor. Is  not  that  the  fact  ? — ^A.  The  manner  of  transmission  of  those 
papers,  with  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  stating  that  this  bumlle 
of  papers  had  been  received  at  his  office  from  a  stranger,  was  taken  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and 
the  board  did  not  know  that  the  supervisor  had  ever  forwarded  those 
papers ;  it  could  not  know  it. 

Q.  Those  pai)ers,  however,  were  received  and  placed  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  board  ? — A.  They  were  there  in  the  office,  and  they  were 
put  in  the  same  pigeon-hole  with  the  balance  of  the  papers  pertaining 
to  that  parish,  together  with  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  secretary 
of  state  which  accompanied  them. 

Q.  They  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance,  at  least,  for  your 
office  to  file  them  away  as  you  filed  other  papers? — A.  Those  papers 
were  treated  by  me  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poll-lists  and  other  docu- 
ments that  were  fowarded  to  the  board,  where  they  did  not  belong  and 
where  they  were  of  no  earthly  significance.  There  were  cases  of  that 
kind.  They  were  simply  placed  in  a  large  pigeon-hole  that  we  had  for 
each  of  the  parishes,  in  which  all  the  papers  pertaining  to  that  parish 
were  kept  together.  We  had  a  great  many  pai)ers — a  great  lot  of 
rubbish  of  that  description. 

Q.  As  the  chief  clerk  of  that  return ing-board,  would  you  have  re- 
garded those  papers  as  of  so  little  value  that  you,  or  any  other  clerk 
under  you,  would  have  been  allowed,  with  your  knowledge  and  consent, 
to  make  way  with  or  destroy  them  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  in 
destroying  any  paper  that  ever  comes  into  the  office  in  any  shape,  man- 
ner, or  form.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  came  to  make  up  the  paper  which  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  original  paper  which  had  been  destroyed,  did 
you  or  did  you  not  resort,  you  or  any  of  the  clerks  under  you,  to  tliose 
very  papers,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  make  up  that  paper  which  was 
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to  be  so  substituted  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  papers  were  referred  to  for 
tbe  purpose  of  getting  the  vote. 

Q.  Ton  then  gave  credit  to  those  papers  by  taking  data  from  tbem 
and  incorporating  said  data  into  a  paper  which  was  to  be  sabstitated 
for  an  original  return  that  had  been  destroyed  f — A.  I  took  Mr.  LitUe- 
field's  credit  when  he  stated  to  me  that  those  papers  agreed  with  the 
consolidated  statement,  except  as  to  the  electoral  vote  for  two  of  tbe 
electors,  and  the  matter  that  I  spoke  of  with  regard  to  the  vote  for 
police-jurors. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  those  two  votes  for  electors  added  into  the  re- 
turn which  was  made  up  to  be  substituted  for  the  original  f — A.  No, 
sir :  the  two  votes  were  not  put  in. 

Q.  They  were  not  put  into  the  paper  which  you  substituted  for  tbe 
original  return  t — A.  They  were  not  put  into  the  copy,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  copy  does  it  appear  that  Kellogg  and  Burch  received  do 
votes  at  all  from  Vernon  Parish  t — A.  It  does. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  that  copy  laatf — A.  On  the  30th  day  of  Jann- 
ary,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Where  was  it  then  t — A.  In  the  oflBce  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  now  t — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  sewetMy 
of  state's  ofiQce  now. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  first  discovered  that  the  paper  which  bad 
been  removed  by  Mr.  Littlefield  was  absent  from  the  files  of  the  office  t— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  day. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  itt — A.  It  was  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield left  there.  I  think  tbe  23d  of  December  was  the  last  day  be 
was  in  the  office. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  that  was  it,  do  you  suppose  ? — A.  I  tbink 
it  was  two  or  three  days  before  that. 

Q.  That  would  bring  it  about  the  19th  or  20th  f — A.  Somewhere  aloo; 
there,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  * 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  discovery  you  made  of  the  fact  that  these  irregu- 
lar returns  had  also  been  destroyed  t — A.  I  never  knew  anything  at  ail 
about  that  matter  until  I  read  his  testimony  about  the  irregular  retom 
being  destroyed. 

Q.  What  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  that  the  paper  which  Mr.  Little- 
field  had  destroyed  was  missing  from  the  files  of  the  office  f — A  Tbe 
paper  was  wanted  one  day,  in  order  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  one  boo- 
dred  and  seventy  eight  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  votes  had  been 
added  to  the  republican  side,  and  when  wanted  it  was  not  there.  Wbeo 
it  was  not  there  we  wanted  to  know  where  it  was,  and  we  institoted 
inquiry,  and  upon  inquiry  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Littlefield  that  it 
was  gone,  or  lost,  or  destroyed. 

Q.  Who  first  made  inquiry  about  that  paper  t — A.  I  think  I  made 
the  first  inquiry  myself. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  that  after  the  statement  had  appeared  in  some  of 
the  newspapers,  or  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, that  such  was  the  fact  t-  A.  I  think  it  was  from  some  of  tbe 
testimony  given  before  the  House  committee,  or  else  some  statement 
published  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Then  after  your  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  yon  instituted 
inquiry  and  ascertained  from  Mr.  Littlefield  that  the  paper  had  been 
destroyed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Littlefield  say  to  you  about  itt— A.  I  had  very  KtHe 
rcMiversation  with  Mr.  Littlefield  about  it.    1  reported  the  matter  to  3tr. 
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Abell,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  when  Mr.  Littlefield  stated  that  the 
paper  bad  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Did  or  Dot  Mr.  Littlefield  indicate  to  yon  that  that  paper  had  been 
destroyed  nnder  instrcctions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time,  if  ever,  did  you  make  known  that  fact  to  the  return- 
ing board! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  the  returning  board ;  I  told 
Mr.  Abell,  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  In  making  up  that  substituted  paper,  who  was  charged  with  that 
work! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  was  particularly  charged  with  making  the 
copy.  Mr.  Abell  stated  that  a  copy  must  be  made  in  order  to  complete 
the  records  of  the  office,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  and  myself  went  to  work  to 
prepare  that  copy  from  the  data  that  was  on  hand.  Those  were  the  only 
instructions  received  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  A  copy  was  made  and  placed  on  file  in  the  oflBcet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  note  made  or  any  notice  given  of  the  fact  that  that 
was  a  copy  of  the  original  paper  which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  f — 
A.  I  do  not  think  taere  was  anything  more  than  the  **  signed,''  which 
was  placed  before  the  name  of  the  supervisor  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  returning-board  t — 
A.  My  duties  in  that  capacity  were  generally  to  superintend  the  work 
of  the  other  ilerks,  distribute  their  work  among  them,  have  charge  of 
the  large  armoire  in  which  the  documents  were  kept,  and  to  keep  the 
time-book. 

Q.  Did  you  supervise  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
selected  the  four  clerks  that  1  considered  most  competent  to  do  the  act- 
ual work  of  the  tabulation. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  the  work  of  those  clerks  to  see  whether  it  was 
done  right  or  not? — A.  1  assisted  in  footing  the  columns  on  the  last 
day. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  over  the  work  of  the  clerks  to  see  whether  it  was 
done  right  or  nott — A.  I  did  as  far  as  possible.  W^e  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  clerks  employed. 

Q,  How  lar  was  it  possible  to  look  over  itt — A.  I  looked  over  the 
totals — the  summary. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  over  the  details? — A.  The  tally-sheets  were  veri- 
fied with  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  of  election  for  the  several 
polls.    Of  course,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  involved  in  that. 

Q.  Was  the  canvass  made  up  from  the  statements  of  the  commission- 
ers of  election  or  from  the  supervisors'  returns? — A.  From  the  super- 
visors' returns,  after  the  verification  of  them  with  the  statement  of  votes 
and  tally  sheets. 

Q.  Where  you  had  no  statement  of  votes  to  verify  it  with,  what  did 
you  do  then  f — ^A.  We  took  the  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  as  to  the  parish  of  Vernon  ? — A.  We  con- 
sidered that,  as  to  the  statements  and  tally-sheets,  as  authentic. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  the  parish  of  Vernon,  whether  the 
can va?«s  and  compilation  was  made  from  the  statement  of  votes  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  election  or  from  the  supervisor's  returns  t — A.  From 
the  supervisor's  returns,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Yon  had  nothing  else  to  compare  it  with  that  you  thought  authen- 
tic?— A.  Wo  had  nothing  that  we  considered  authentic  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  lived  sometime  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  the  laws  of  thait  State  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  the  board  to  canvass  and  compile  the  . 
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statements  of  the  commissioners  of  election  ? — A.  I  think  so.  If  I  reod 
lect  the  law  right,  they  are  to  compile  the  returns  of  the  election. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  say  that  they  shall  canvass  and  compile  the  state- 
ment of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of  election! — A.  I  do  not  ree- 
oliect  the  precise  language  of  the  statute. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  that  language.  Is  not  this  the  manner 
in  which  you  are  to  i>erform  this  work,  that  "  in  ten  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, they  shall  meet  at  New  Orleans,  and  make  returns  of  the  election  to 
the  secretary  of  state  f' — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  law  under  which  you  were  acting — that 

Wifhin  ten  days  after  the  closiog  of  the  election,  said  returDics-officers  sball  meet  in 
New  Orleans  to  canvass  and  compile  the  statements  of  votes  made  by  the  commu«ioo- 
ers  of  election,  and  make  retnrns  of  the  election  to  the  secretary  of  state  Tbey  shall 
continae  in  session  aotil  such  retarns  have  been  compiled.  The  presiding  officer  shiU, 
at  sach  meeting,  open  in  the  presence  of  the  said  return ing-officers  the  stat^oieois  of 
the  commissioners  of  election,  and  the  said  retorning-officers  shall,  from  said  state- 
ments, canvass  and  compile  the  returns  of  the  election  in  duplicate  ;  one  copy  of  sodi 
returns  they  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  of  one  copy  tbey 
shall  make  pnblic  proclamation  by  printing  in  the  official  journal  and  such  other  nevt- 
papers  as  tbey  may  deem  proper,  declaring  the  names  of  all  persons  and  officers  voted 
for,  the  number  of  votes  for  each  person,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
duly  and  lawfully  elected.  The  returns  of  the  elections  thus  made  and  promnlgated 
shall  he  primn-facie  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  aud  before  all  civil  officers,  ootil 
set  aside  after  a  contest  according  to  law,  of  the  right  of  any  person  namtnl  therein  to 
hold  and  exercise  the  office  to  which  he  shall  by  such  return  be  declared  elected.    The 

Sovernor  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  issue  commissions  to  all  officers  tbas 
eclared  elected  who  are  required  by  law  to  be  commissioned. 

A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Kow  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  Vernon  Parish  you  had  do  state- 
ment of  votes  that  you  considered  as  authentic? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  commissioners  of 
election,  which  you  had  received  from  the  secretary  of  state  with  a  let- 
ter!— A.  In  some  cases  there  were  statements  and  in  some  cases— from 
some  polls  there  was  nothing  but  tally-sheets,  without  any  statement  at 
all. 

Q.  How  many  such  polls  were  there  in  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  I  think 
theie  are  ten  polls  in  that  parish  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  statements  did  you  have  of  the  kind  that  yon  speak 
of? — A.  1  think  there  were  five  statements,  perhaps  five  or  six,  which 
purported  to  be  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  of  election, and  from 
the  other  polls  we  had  the  tally-sheets  only. 

Q.  State  if  you  did  not  have,  in  those  papers  which  were  sent  to  yoo 
by  the  secretary,  a  statement  of  votes  for  each  of  the  polls  of  that  par- 
ish. — A.  No  statement,  1  think,  sent  by  the  commissioners,  for  three  or 
four  of  the  polls  in  that  parish  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  tally-sheets. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  tally-sheet  is  the  original  statement  of  the  votes,  is  it  not!— 
A.  No,  sir;  the  tally-sheet  is  not  the  statement  of  votes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  original  paper  made  by  the  commissioners  at  the  lime 
they  count  the  votes  t— A.  It  is  the  sheet  on  which  the  tally  of  the  votes 
is  made. 

Q.  Does  not  the  tally-sheet  contain  the  name  of  each  candidate  voted 
for  and  the  number  of  votes  tallied  to  each  candidate  T — ^A.  That  is  what 
the  tally-sheet  is  for. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  those  tally  sheets  contained  t — A.  It  is  what  tbey 
purported  to  contain. 

Q.  The  commissioners'  returns  are  made  up  from  those  tally-sheets, 
are  they  nott — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Simply  broaght  into  a  consolidated  form  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stating  simply  that  A  and  B  received  so  many  vot^js  and  0  and  D 
so  many  votes,  or  tbe  number  of  votes  given  to  each  corresponding  with 
the  figures  on  tbe  tally-sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  had,  from  a  part  of  the  polls  of  that  parish,  yon  say,  the 
tally  sheets  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  some  other  polls  a  statement  of  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  the  statement  of  votes  anything  at  all  but  a  mere  clerical 
tabulation  of  the  tally  sheets  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  statement  of  votes 
contains  a  certificate,  and,  I  think,  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  the  entries 
made  on  that  sheet  constitute  the  real  and  true  return.  It  is  signed  by 
the  three  commissioners,  and  sworn  to. 

Q.  Are  not  the  tally-sheets  sworn  to  also  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  tally-sheets  were  sworn  to  or  not! — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  whether  they  were  or  not, 
but  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  on  that  subject  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  recollect  distinctly,  but  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Q.  Have  you  .no  recollection  on  that  subject  t — A.  Very  little,  sir.  I 
will  not  swear  positively  whether  they  were  sworn  to  or  not,  because  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Q.  When  did  those  papers  come  into  the  possession  of  the  board  ! — A. 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  saw  the  letter  which  the  secretary  of  state  transmitted  with 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date  did  that  letter  bear! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  papers  transmitted  with  them  relating  to 
that  parish  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  the  only  papers  i elating  to  that  pari.sh  that  came  to  you  from 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  were,  first,  the  consolidated  statement  of 
the  supervisor  of  registration  ;  and,  second,  those  papers  accompanied 
by  the  note  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  eft'ect  that  they  had  been 
delivered  at  his  office  by  a  stranger  t — A.  The  consolidated  statement  I 
did  not  consider  as  coming  from  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 

Q.  It  was  directed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  you  say,  and  consequently 
would  not  come  to  your  office  in  the  fii'st  place,  would  it  t — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  in  the  first  place,  but  it  was  delivered  by  the  mail-carrier. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  to  your  office  by 
the  mail-carrier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  recollect  the  fact  in  the  particular  instance  of 
Vernon  Parish  that  the  mail-carrier  brought  it  to  your  office  ? — AT  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  recollect  of  his  bringing  it  to  your 
office  in  the  particularinstance  of  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  It  was  part  of 
Diy  duty  to  note  the  date  at  which  papers  were  received.  I  recollect  of 
making  a  note  on  the  book  that  the  Vernon  Parish  package  was  received 
by  mail.  I  recollect  that,  and  one  or  two  other  parishes  in  which  there 
were  fees  due.  On  some  of  the  packages  fees  were  due  to  the  mail- 
carrier,  and  he  came  and  collected  his  tees. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  were  any  fees  due  on  the  Vernon 
package  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  remembering  that  the  mail- 
carrier  brought  the  Vernon  Parish  package  to  your  office  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  were  any  fees  on  that  package  or  not.  I  thought 
your  question  was  how  I  came  to  recollect  that  the  mail-carrier  came 
with  the  package  to  our  office. 
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Q.  If  you  do  not  remember  that  there  were  any  fees  to  be  collected  on 
the  Vernon  Parish  paeka<re,  how  do  you  happen  to  remember  that  the 
mail-carrier  brou$;bt  it  to  your  offie-e  t — A.  I  remember  it  just  as  I  would 
leniember  any  other  circumstance,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  a  note  in  reference  to  the 
receipt  of  the  Vernon  Parish  package  on  the  register! — A.  I  bad  an 
iudex-book,  in  which  was  entered  the  various  returns  as  fast  as  they 
were  received.  On  the  index-book  the  parishes  were  entered,  and  as 
favSt  as  the  packages  were  received  each  was  numbered  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  of  references,  and  on  the  index-book  where  the  package 
was  entered  the  number  was  placed  against  it.  The  number  was  at- 
tached to  the  package,  and  was  also  set  down  in  the  book  against  the 
name  of  the  parish. 

Q.  When  you  received  the  second  package  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  a  note,  did  you  make  any  record  or  entry  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  put  it  among  the  papers  belonging  to  that  parish  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  V/ithout  any  note  at  all  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  entry  at  all  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  frequently  receive  more  than  one  package  from  a  parish  ^eIa^ 
ing  to  the  returns  of  that  parish  and  at  different  times,  did  you  not!— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly.  There  may  have  been  some  cases  where 
the  returns  were  sent  in  two  packages. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  on  the  22d  day  of  November  returns  firom 
Madison  Parish,  and  also  other  returns  on  the  27th  of  November t— A.  I 
do  not  recollect  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  from  Calcasieu  Parish  a  package  by  mail  and 
another  by  steamboat  which  was  transmitted  by  hand  t — ^A.  I  think  I 
did.  I  think  we  received  duplicate  returns  from  there,  one  by  mail  and 
the  other  by  messenger.    I  am  not  positive  now,  however,  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  which  one  of  the  polls  it  was  that  the  commis- 
sioners' returns  showed  that  two  votes  were  given  for  the  republicao 
electors  in  the  parish  of  Vernon! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  number  of 
the  poll.  There  was  only  one  poll  at  which  any  votes  were  cast  for  re- 
publican electors. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  poll  that  was  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  supervisor's  consolidated  statement  gave  no  votes  to  the  elect- 
ors for  the  State  at  large  on  the  republican  ticket  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  statement  of  votes  contained  in  those  papers  did  give 
the  same  vote  to  each  of  the  electors! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  seem  singular  to  you  that  the  district  electors  shooM 
all  of  them  receive  two  votes  at  that  poll,  and  that  the  two  electors  for 
the  State  at  large  should  receive  none  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  statement  of  votes  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  election  in  that  particular  was  most  likely  to  be 
correct ! — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  supervisor  of  registration  had  made  a  mistake f—A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  alterations  by  the  transposition  of  those  votes  did 
not  make  any  change  in  the  election  returns  as  to  any  of  the  officers^- 
A.  The  addition  of  votes  made  that  change. 

Q.  The  addition  did!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  the  rejection  of  votes ! — A.  The  rejection  rf 
votes;  I  don't  recollect;  I  believe  the  rejection  of  so  many  votes  did 
affect  some  of  the  candidates ;  but  the  addition  on  the  other  side — 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Do  you  not  know  that  the  changes  madeontbe 
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Vemon  returns  in  the  officers,  and  as  promulgated  by  tlie  board  of  re- 
tuiuingofficers,  did  affect  the  result  of  the  election  as  to  at  least  two 
officers,  the  district  judge,  and  thn  district  attorney  ? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
were  elected  by  the  rejection  of  the  polls. 

Q.  You  sav  the  rejection  of  the  polls  without  any  transposition  of 
votes?— A.  Without  any  transposition  of  votes 5  yes. 

Q.  But  did  not  the  transposition  of  votes  itself  effect  that? — A.  No, 
sir;  the  transposition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  they  were  elected  by 
the  rejection. 

Q.  If  tht*re  had  been  no  votes  rejected  at  all  and  all  those  votes  had 
stood  by  which  these  officers  got  the  benefit  of  178  votes  cast  for  the 
democratic  ticket,  would  not  that  have  done  the  same  thing  ? — A.  If  the 
retnrns  liad  been  promulgated  as  they  were  forwarded  by  the  super- 
visor, I  think  that  the  district  attorney  and  district  judge  w^ould  have 
been  different  officers ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  returns  as  received  from 
the  supervisors  of  the  two  parishes  constituting  the  judicial  district, 
(or  the  three  parishes  constituting  the  judicial  district,  as  the  case  may 
be,)  the  retnrns  as  received  from*  those  three  parishes,  my  recollection 
is,  would  have  elected  Mr.  Blackman  district  judge  and  Mr.  Hunter 
district  attorney. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Were  those  the  democratic  candidates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  demo- 
cratic candidates — as  received  by  the  board  of  returns. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Was  not  the  operation  of  the  rejection  of  polls,  or  the  transposi- 
tion of  votes  either,  to  cause  it  to  appear  that  Andrews  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  when  he  was  not  elected  upon  the  face  of  the  returns  as 
made  by  the  supervisor,  and  Hunter  elected  as  judge  of  that  district  ? — 
A.  The  effect  of  rejecting  the  polls  was  to  elect  these  two  officers. 

Q.  Was  not  the  effect  of  the  transposition  of  the  votes  itself  (without 
the  rejection  of  the  polls)  that  it  took  both;  would  not  either  do  it? — 
A.  The  rejection  of  the  polls  did  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to  add  any- 
thing on  the  other  side;  that  is,  it  was  not  necessary  to  transpose. 

Mr.  McDonald.  You  do  not  answer  my  question,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  transposition  of  votes  would  not  have  effected 
that  result  without  the  rejection  of  those  three  polls;  that  is  a  plain 
question  f — A.  It  probably  would.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  transposition  of  those  votes  without  the  rejection  of  any  polls 
would  have  elected  these  two  officers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  the  transposition  of  the  votes  without  the  rejection  of  the  polls 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  returns  were  altered  by  the  transposition  of  votes, 
but  no  other  change  had  taken  place  in  the  vote  of  Vernon  Parish,  it 
would  have  accomplished  the  election  of  the  republican  district  attorney 
and  the  republican  judge? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  are  republicans. 
It  would  have  elected  Hunter  and  Andrews.  The  rejection  of  the  polls 
would  have  elected  Hunter  and  Andrews. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  any  affidavits  were  received  by  the  board  with 
reference  to  those  polls  that  were  rejected! — A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  recol- 
lect the  date. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  after  they  had  closed  their  sessions  I — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  these  affidavits  until  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  vote! — A.  Well,  1  saw  them  in  the  office  before. 
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Q.  How  did  they  come ;  by  mail  or  otherwise  t — A.  I  don't  know  how 
they  came. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  know  how  they  came  io  there  at  allt — A.  No;  I  doQ*t 
recollect  how  they  came. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  their  receipt  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  how  they  came  into  the  poasessioD  of  tbe 
board?— A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  when  you  first  saw  them  f — ^A,  No,  sir;  I  dont 
recollect. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  them  until  after  the  board  had  made  their  pro- 
mulgation ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the  affidavits  there  before  the  promol- 
gatiou. 

Q.  They  did  not  come  with  either  the  original  returns,  nor  were  thr 
with  the  papers  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  they  came  in  there  you  do  not  know! — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  record  of  their  receipt  t— A.  No. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  saw  them  before  the  board  closed  its  work?- 
A.  Yes ;  they  were  in  a  pigeon-hole. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Hoa^««f 
Kepresentatives,  by  their  agents,  were  taking  the  copies  of  affidavits!— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  these  affidavits,  then  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  originals  submitted  to  that  committee,  or  their  ageot^  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  we  furnished  the  committee  with  copies. 

Q.  Did  you  not  furnish  them  with  originals  to  copy  from  in  othrr 
cases! 

The  Witness.  To  the  committee! 

Senator  McDonald.  Yes,  or  to  their  agents  or  clerks  who  went  \her^ 
to  get  copies.  Did  you  not  furnish  them  original  affidavits  to  copy  froa 
in  other  cases! 

A.  In  other  parishes  perhaps  we  did. 

Q.  Did  you  in  this  case  ! — A.  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  not ! — A.  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  copies  taken  by  your  clerks?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  copies  were  taken  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  true  that  the  copies  were  made  in  your 
offi<!e!— A.  I  do  not  know;  it  may  have  been  so. 

Q.  1  ask  you  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  ! — A.  I  do  not  rpcoIle<^ 
di.vtinctly  abont  it.  There  were  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  nm 
em))loyed  in  taking  copies  for  this  committee,  and  the  work  was  Ji^ 
tributed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  through  with  it  to  the  best  advaota«t- 
It  ^iometirnes  might  occur — a  portion  of  the  work  was  done  in  one  n«o* 
and  a  portion  in  another ;  and  it  might  have  occurred  that  the  testimocv 
in  tbis  case  was  copied  by  the  clerks  employed  in  one  room  and  vj$ 
never  ]»resented  to  tbe  clerks  employed  in  another  room. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  m^  question.  I  ask  you  whether  tbe^ 
originals  were  not  withheld  from  the  clerks  sent  there  to  copy  the  affi- 
davits ;  and  were  not  copies  furnished  to  them  in  the  case  c^  VervoQ 
Parish  ! — A.  No,  sir;  the  clerks  who  were  employed  by  thecommittrt 
to  make  the  copies  made  these  copies. 

Q.  Did  not  your  clerks  under  jour  direction  furnish  cop*es  of  tbr^ 
affidavits,  in  place  of  giving  them  an  inspection  of  tbe  originals,  *^ 
allowing  them  to  make  the  copies! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  »»tl» 
held  from  the  clerks  that  were  employed  in  making  copies.  There '« 
no  withholding  about  it. 

Q.  Were  those  originals  ever  allowed  to  go  into  the  inspectiooof  tfT 
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of  tbe  clerks,  except  the  clerks  of  your  own  office? — A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  they  were  ever  denied  inspection,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  will  examine  this  paper,  and  see  who  made  tbe  copy,  if  I  can  tell.  All 
of  the  clerks  in  our  office  were  employed  by  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  copies.  There  were  eight  other  clerks  employed  in  an- 
other room  for  precisely  tbe  same  purpose.  Some  of  the  work  was  done 
by  tbe  eight  clerks  in  the  office,  and  some  by  the  eight  clerks  up-stairs 
in  the  other  room. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  have  not  yet  answered,  nor  made  any  ap- 
pi^ach  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  the  clerks  were  employed  in  making  copies  t — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  copies  of  proofs  like  these 
affidavits,  if  the  originals  were  not  furnished  to  the  clerks  that  came 
there  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  House  committee,  and  if  they  did  not  make 
their  own  copies  from  them,  while  your  clerks  were  engaged  in  making 
copies  from  the  original  papers  of  tbe  election-returns? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  a  general  thing  that  was  tbe  case. 

Q.  I  have  asked  yon  whether  in  these  cases  the  original  papers — pa- 
pers themselves  in  tbe  nature  of  proofs — were  not  handed  over  to  the  other 
clerks  to  make  their  copies  from.  You  say  that  they  were  as  a  general 
thing.  My  question  now  is,  whether  in  banding  over  these  proofs  those 
originals  were  ever  allowed  to  be  inspected  by  tbe  clerks  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  ever  ins^pected  them  or  not.  I  think  those  copies 
were  made  by  the  clerks  downstairs. 

Q.  By  your  own  clerks  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  they  did  not  have  tbe  inspection  of  those  t — A.  Other  testi- 
mony has  been  copied  by  the  same  clerks  also. 

Q.  Then  your  impression  is  that  they  never  bad  these  originals,  but 
that  they  had  others  t — A.  I  don't  think  they  bad  these  originals.  It 
frequently  occurred  that 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Tbey  received  the  copies  that  your  own  clerks 
made  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Probably  it  occurred  that  tbe  clerks  down-stairs 
made  tbe  copies. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  these  three  affidavits  were  not  handed  over 
in  the  Vernon  case  as  well  as  the  affidavits  for  tbe  other  parishes  that 
were  banded  overt 

Tbe  Witness.  Handed  over  to  whom,  sir  t    To  tbe  clerks  up-stairs  t 

Senjitor  McDonald.  To  the  clerks  of  tbe  House  committee. 

The  Witness.  Tbey  were  all  clerks  of  tbe  House  committee. 

Q.  Were  your  clerks  clerks  of  tbe  House  committee  ? — A.  They  were, 
sir,  and  paid  by  tbe  Himse  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  think  I  am  meaning  that  when  I  am  asking  this  ques- 
tion f 

Tbe  Witness.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  Did  not  tbe  House  committee  send  certain  other  clerks  there,  that 
were  not  of  your  corps,  to  take  copies  f — A.  There  were  eight  clerks 
employed. 

Senator  McDonald.  Please  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  He  is  answering  it. 

Senator  McDonald.  He  is  not.  I  want  to  know  if  the  House  had 
not  sent  a  corps  of  clerks  there,  aside  from  his  corps,  to  take  copies? 

Tbe  Witness.  The  House  sent  eight  clerks  to  assist  the  eight  that 
we  had  making  copies. 
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Senator  McDonald.  If  you  call  your  clerks  the  House  committet'* 
clerks,  yon  have  ati  enlarged  view  of  the  qaestion. 

The  Witness,  That  is  a  fact.  We  were  employed  and  paid  for  oar 
services. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner  in  their  charge  or  control  t— A.  We 
were  under  tbe  charge  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  by  a$:reemHit 
of  the  committee. 

Q.  Now,  of  tbe  eight  clerks  sent  there  by  the  Hoane  committee  to 
take  copies,  why  is  it  (I  wish  you  would  answer)  that  those  three  ufi: 
davits  were  not'banded  over  to  tbem  to  copy  ! — A.  I  know  of  nojutf 
ticular  reason  except,  probably,  that  the  clerks  had  more  on  hand  thoa 
they  could  accomplish,  and  the  clerks  down-stairs  had  time  to  do  tiki? 
work. 

Q.  Who  were  the  clerks  np-stairsT— A.  Tbe  clerks  up  stairs  were  eiirh; 
or  nine  gentlemen  who  were  selected,  as  they  informed  me,  by  the  deci 
ocratic  State  central  committee,  to  report  t.o  the  congressional  coramiticv 
for  duty.  . 

Q.  They  were  not  your  clerks,  those  upstairs ? — A.  I  don't  knot 
how  you  regard  it.  They  were  all  sent  there  to  do  work  onder  tbe 
supervision  of  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Q.  Were  they  the  clerks  of  the  board  in  any  manner! — ^A.  ^o^sir: 
they  were  clerks  of  tbe  committee. 

Q.  And  you  say  they,  as  you  suppose,  had  more  work  to  do  np-stii^ 
than  those  down-stairs  f — A.  I  say,  perhaps  more  work  of  this  kind; 
they  may  have  had  testimony 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  because  it  was  di< 
intended  that  they  should  see  these  papers! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  ihic 
know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  But  the  fact  was  that  they  did  not  see  them  f — A.  I  presume  th^t 
is  the  fact. 

Q.  Well,  they  saw  most  all  the  other  original  proofs,  but  did  not^c 
those  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  took  such  copies  as  your  clerks  furnished  ! — A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 

Q.  Were  the  parish  officers  of  Vernon  Parish  all  democrats  as  tari^ 
you  understand  !^A.  That  is  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  votes  cast  except  two,  as  yon  owJff 
stand  ! — A.  There  were  only  two  republican  vote^  cast  for  the  electors  :t 
the  whole  parish. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  substantial  different  ^ 
tween  these  irregular  statements  of  the  commissioners  and  the  coosoti 
dated  statement  of  the  supervisor  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  lin^?*' 
was  any  very  essential  difference^  except  the  points  I  named,  as  to  tiK 
electors  and  the  police-jury. 

Q.  The  statement  which  you  adopted  as  the  true  statement  was  H 
favorable  to  the  republicans  than  the  pretended  statement  of  the  on 
missioners,  was  it  not ! — A.  Yes ;  in  that  it  left  out  two  electors. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  candidates  for  the  police-jurv  who  vvtt 
voted  for  in  that  parish  ! 

Tbe  Witness.  Do  you  moan,  did  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  tbes- 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  any  acquaintance  with  any  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why,  if  you  had  considered  tbe  comoi* 
siouers'  statements  to  be  authentic,  you  should  not  have  taken  thein  <» 
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the  true  statemeDts,  just  as  Boon  as,  or  sooner  than,  the  supervisor's 
staterneut  ? — A.  No  reason  at  all.  if  we  had  considered  them  authentic. 

Q.  Was  the  statemi'nt  of  the  supervisor  in  any  respect  more  favorable 
to  .vour  party  than  the  statements  of  the  commissioners!— A.  No,  sir; 
1  il'oii'i  think  it  was.  I  really  don't  know  anything  about  my  party 
th«»re. 

Q.  There  is  not  any  republican  party  there! — A.  They  haven't  had 
miH-h  of  a  show  there  at  all.  I  was  told  that  the  candidates  were  all 
democrats. 

Q.  As  to  the  rejection  of  the  three  polls,  did  the  simple  rejection  of 
the  ihri*e  polls  which  the  board  rejected  effect  all  the  chancre  in  the 
fleer  on  of  c;iudidates  that  would  be  effected  by  the  transposition  and 
the  rejection  also! — A.  I  don't  know  that  1  comprehend  your  meaning, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  the  transposition  (that  is,  the  transfer)  of  the  votes  to  the 
repnblicnn  side  do  anything  more  as  to  the  election  of  candidates  than 
ha«l  bi*en  effected  by  the  rejection  of  the  polls  ? — A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  TI.eu  there  was  no  reason  why,  after  having  rejected  the  polls, 
anybmly  should  transpose  anything,  unless  they  wanted  to  put  upon 
the  board,  or  somebody  connected  with  it,  the  imputation  of  having 
committed  a  fraud! 

Senator  McDoNALD.  I  object  to  that  question  and  to  this  mode  of 
examination. 

A.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  this  way  :  Can  you  conceive  of  any  reason 
whatever  why,  after  the  rejection  of  the  polls  in  that  parish,  any  person 
should  have  desired  to  transpose  any  of  the  votes,  unless  he  did  it  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  imputation  or  a  suspicion  of  fraud  to  be 
directed  toward  somebody  connected  with  that  board — could  there  be 
any  other  reason  for  it  that  you  are  aware  of! — ^A.  I  can  conceive  of 
none.  It  certainly  had  no  practical  effect  upon  the  result  in  the  case 
of  any  candidate. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  anybody  on  the  board  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  transposition,  if  it  was  done,  except  this  very  Mr.  Little- 
field  who  has  testified  here!— A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  else's 
having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  suggested  by  anybody  that  he  was  about  to  leave, 
or  was  going  to  leave,  before  you  heard  that  he  had  gone — that  he  was 
missing  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  surprise  to  me. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  excuse  did  you  hear  mentioned  as  having  been  given 
by  him  for  his  sudden  absence! — A.  1  never  heard  him  give  any  excuse 
whatever. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  had  heard  him  give  any  excuse,  but  I 
ask  what  the  excuse  was  that  you  heard  stated,  if  any  ! — A.  That  he 
had  received  a  dispatch,  to  the  effect  that  his  father  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  attend  him. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  alteration  or  transposition  was  made 
before  or  after  these  polls  were  rejected  !  Do  you  know  anything  as  to 
the  point  of  time  when  the  polls  were  rejected,  and  when  the  change 
was  made! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  the  time  when  the  change 
was  made,  except  from  his  testimony. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it! — A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 
Q.  A  transposition  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  A'om  Jjl 
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denuKTatic  columns  to  the  republican  colamns  would  have  cffrfi«ii 
just  the  same  result  if  there  never  had  been  any  affidavits  filnl,  ami  oj 
polls  rejected,  would  it  not! — A.  The  transposition  of  one  fauudnil  a>i 
seveut.v-e  ght  votes  irom  the  democratic  to  the  republicsiD  8id<«  vrotiM 
have  elected,  I  think,  the  same  caudidates  that  have  been  decUiW 
elected,  or  tbat  were  elected  by  the  rejection  of  the  two  polls. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  transposition  had  taken  phic^,  and  no  polls  bad  Wt 
rejected,  the  same  parties  would  have  been  elected  that  are  now  electeii'- 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  now,  if  the  rejection  of  polls  upon  affidavits  filed  at  tb? 
regular  time,  when  the  board  was  passing  upon  a  parish,  would  not^  io  tht 
regular  course  of  business,  have  been  brought  to  your  attention! 

The  Witness.  The  rejection  of  the  polls! 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  know,  in  this  case,  at  what  time  these  polls  were  if 
jected — on  what  day  ? — A.  The  parish  of  Vernon  was  passed  upon  •* 
the  5th  day  of  December,  I  think. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know,  if  I  understand  you,  but  that  the  tno^ 
sitiou  had  previous  to  that  time  taken  place  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  ran  for  the  assembly  in  Vernon  Parish! 

The  Witness.  For  member  of  the  house  ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

A.  For  member  of  the  bouse  there  were  Mr.  Smart  and  Mr.  B^t:. 
two  democrats.  For  the  senate,  Mr.  Texada  and  Mr.  Kelso.  Tfxrj 
wiis  elected  in  spite  of  the  transfer;  and  Kelso  was  elected  io  6in:<"< 
the  transfer,  and  was  declared  elected  by  the  house. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  Brown  and  Smart  were  both  democrats  !— A.  Si»  I 
am  informed.  1  never  met  them.  I  have  no  >icquaintance  witlieith^ 
of  them.    I  know  nothing  about  either  of  them  only  what  I  have  lean^ 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  tell  Mr.  Littlefield  that  you  wanted  Bjnt: 
elected  or  Smart  elected  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  one  of  them  tn< 
the  other.  If  they  should  step  into  this  room  to-day,  I  conidn^c  reeve 
nize  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  that  either  of  these  men  was  a  ni«^^ 
lican  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  informed  tbat  thrf 
were  both  democrats. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  any  reason  whatever  why  y« 
should  have  preferred  one  to  the  other. — A.  None  in  the  world,  «ir.  1 
wouldn't  know  one  from  the  other  if  they  were  to  come  into  thisnximoov. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Judge  Hunter  refused  the  certificate  ^ 
election  awarded  to  him  by  the  board! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  knova^J 
thing  of  the  kind.    I  don't  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  know  that  Andrews  refused  to  receive  his  ccrti^ 
cate  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  to  be  the  truth  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  dool  ki»» 
anything  about  it. 

By  Senator  McMillan  :         * 
Q.  As  I  understand  the  law  of  Louisiana,  the  commissioners  o(  A'^' 
tion  are  to  make  statements  of  the  votes  received  at  tbeir  poIla,aD<i^'^ 
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to  antbenticate  tfaem  by  tbeir  signature  and  oatb ;  tbey  are  to  retnrn 
one  copy  of  tbat  statement  to  tbe  supervisor  of  election  of  tbe  district, 
and  one  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  district ;  the  supervisor  of  election  then,  is 
to  make  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  returns  from  the  polls  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  retnrn  these  authenticated  statements  from  the  commissioners 
to  the  board  of  canvassers  of  the  State.  The  statements  of  votes  in 
regard  to  Vernon  Parish,  which  you  received,  were  not  authenticated, 
as  I  understand  you  f — A.  They  were  not  received  from  the  supervisor, 
and,  coming  in  the  manner  in  w^hich  they  did,  with  a  letter  of  transmit- 
tal from  some  stranger,  they  were  not  consiijered  by  the  board  to  be 
authentic  I  stated  also,  in  my  testimony,  that  some  five  or  six  state- 
ments were  received,  and  three  or  four  tally-sheets  only  were  received. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Were  the  tally-sheets  from  the  same  polls  from  which  yon  had  the 
commissioners'  statements, or  from  different  polls! — A.  The  commission- 
ers kept  statements  of  votes  from  one  poll,  while  the  commissioners  for 
another  poll  only  made  out  a  tally-sheet.  " 


TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  J.  M.  A.  JEWETT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1877. 
David  J.  M.  A.  Jewitt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  Since  August,  1875. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  when  you  went  there? — A.  From  the  par- 
ish of  Jackson. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Louisiana! — A.  Since  September,  1871. 

Q.  State  what  office  you  hold  there. — A.  I  am  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court.    I  have  never  held  any  other  office. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  appointment? — A.  First  from 
Judge  Durell,  and  afterward  from  Judge  Wood. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  as  United  States,commissioner  you  took  the 
affidavits  of  certain  men  in  reference  to  intimidation  or  something  of 
that  kind  in  Vernon  Parish. — A.  I  took  the  affidavits  of  four  parties 
regarding  the  election  in  the  parish  of  Vernon. 

Q.  When  were  those  affidavits  taken? — A.  I  think  between  the  14th 
and  the  18th  of  November.    1  have  copies  here  present. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Verify  the  dates  by  reference  to  the  papers. 

The  Witness.  [Looking  at  the  papers.]  Here  is  the  affidavit  of  Tom 
Brown,  dated  on  the  14th  of  November;  here  the  affidavit  of  Samuel 
Carter,  on  the  1 4th  of  November;  here  the  affidavit  of  Robert  Strong, 
OD  the  IGth  of  November;  and  here  that  of  Samuel  Collins,  on  thel4ch 
of  November. 

Q.  Did  those  parties  appear  before  you  and  make  these  statements  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  administer  the  oath  to  them  as  stated  in  the  jurat? — A. 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  the  record  6f  the  oath  upon  the  paper  ? — A.  I  did, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  those  papers  pass  from  your  possession,  and  into  whose 
possession  did  they  pass  ? 
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Tlie  Witness.  I  will  have  to  make  an  explanation  there. 

Senator  VVadleigh.  State  the  circumstances. 

The  Witness.  Ah  the  secretary  of  the  republiwin  election  committee 
and  the  director  of  the  business  of  taking  testimony  to  be  U8e<l  l>efore 
the  returning^board,  we  had  an  understiindiug  between  myself,  Judge 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Harris  (whom  I  called  to  my  assistance)  that  who- 
ever commenced  the  testimony  of  a  parish  should  finish  it.  Having 
taken  the  testimony  of  one  of  those  parties,  I  was  under  obligation  to 
take  the  balance.  I  retained  the  testimonyof  all  of  them  until  the  tes- 
timony was  apparently  finished.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  No- 
vember! transmitted  these  four  affidavits  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Abell,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  returning-offic»rs,  by  one  of  the 
governor's  messengers. 

Q.  Who  was  it ! — A.  His  name  was  Joe.  He  was  Governor  Kelloggfs 
messenger.  Governor  Kellogg  can  probably  tell  jou  his  other  name;  1 
cannot. 

Q.  Did  he  take  those  affidavits,  and  did  you  see  him  start  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  you  understood  it,  of  delivering  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him 
inside  the  door. 

Q.  Inside  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  board  I — A.  Inside  the  door  of 
the  office  of  the  board. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  November!— A.  On 
the  mofuing  of  the  19th  of  November,  1876. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  For  what  reason  did  you  send  them  on  that  particular  day  and  at 
that  particular  time  ? — A.  Because  I  had  them  finished  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Had  you  or  not  been  spoken  to,  in  reference  to  sending  affidavits, 
by  any  person  ? 

The  Witness.  In  regard  to  sending  affidavits  as  to  Vernon  Parish! 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Yes. 

A.  No,  sir ;  by  no  one. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  called  upon  to  know  whether  you  had  in  yoor 
possession  any  affidavits  as  to  that  parish  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my 
knowledi^e. 

Q.  Had  or  not  any  person  ever  spoken  to  you  in  reference  to  that 
subject! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  J)o  you  know  Samuel  Collins,  whose  affidavit  you  took  t— A  So, 
sir ;  none  of  the  parties  were  personally  known  to  me. 

Q.  Who  produced  them  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
affidavits  made  7— A.  Some  one  of  my  clerks.  I  can't  at  present  state; 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  no  person  present  that  you  did  know  t — A.  Not  to  my 
present  recollection.  1  presume  there  were  a  number  of  persons,  bat  I 
cannot  now  state. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  had  an  arrangement  with  Judge  Campbell aod 
others  with  reference  to  taking  testimony  to  be  used  before  the  returning- 
board! — A.  1  requested  Judge  Campbell,  Mr.  J.  P.  Harris,  the  Hon.W. 
K  Hardie,  and  Mr.  Hagins  to  assist  me,  or  the  committee,  in  the  prepa- 
ration  of  testimony  for  use  before  the  returningboard.  Mr.  Hagin:}  I 
employed  as  the  attorney  of  ray  committee.  The  understanding  was 
that  they  were  to  take  the  testimony  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  Were  those  parties  subpoenaed  down  before  you  to  give  these  affi- 
davits!— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  they  were  not  subpoenaed  before »«• 

Q.  They  did  not  appear  before  you  in  answer  to  any  subpoena  therefor, 
so  far  as  you  know  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  j'oa  know  whether  these  parties  who  made  affidavits  resided  in 
the  parish  of  Vernon  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  or  not  assurance  of  that  fact  from  any  person  at  that 
timet — A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  1  see  these  parties  all  make  their  marks.  Were  they  or  not  illit- 
erate persons! — A.  They  appeared  to  be  so. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  or  white  persons! — A.  Three  of  them  were 
colored  and  one  was  white. 

Q.  Was  Samuel  Collins  a  white  or  a  colored  person  !— A.  I  think  all 
were  colored  except  Collins.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  a  white  mail ; 
bat  I  would  not  swear  that  he  was  white.  My  irapTession  is  that  the 
other  three  men  were  colored,  and  that  he  was  white. 

Q.  How  many  affidavits  did  your  return! — A.  Four. 

Q.  What  were  they  !— A.  The  affidavits  of  Robert  Strong,  Samuel 
Collins,  Samuel  Carter,  and  Tom  Brown. 

Q.  You  transmitted  all  these  affidavits  to  the  returningboard,  did 
you  ? — A.  I  did  ;  to  Mr.  Abell,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  retuming- 
officers. 

Q.  Did  he  call  on  you  at  the  time — on  the  19th  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  call  on  you! — ^A.  He  never  called  on  me  at 
all,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  at  what  time  did  you  send  them  to  him  ! — ^A.  I  sent  them  to 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  November,  I  think,  by  oue  of  the  gov- 
ernor's  messengers. 

Q.  Who  was  that  messenger  ! — A.  His  name  was  Joe,  so  far  as  I  know 
it.    Governor  Kellogg  can  probably  give  the  other  name;  1  cannot. 

Q.  The  governor's  messenger  called  on  you,  did  he  ! — A.  Not  at  all. 
I  requested  him  to  do  the  errand  for  me. 

Q.  These  parties,  Samuel  Carter,  Samuel  Collins,  and  Robert  Strong, 
and  the  other  man,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  where  they  resided! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  they  had  ever  been  in  Vernon  Parish! 
—A.  Not  at  all. 

By  Senator  McDonald': 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  these  affidavits! — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Do  >ou  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not ! — A.  I  could  not  say,.at 
the  present  time,  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  else  there  to  write  them  ! — A.  I  have  about 
a  dozen  clerks,  I  presume,  and  I  could  have  detailed  any  one  of  them 
for  that  i)urpo8e.  « 

Q.  Did  you  ! — A.  I  cannot  now  say  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  cannot  now  say  whether  you  detailed  one  of  your  clerks  or 
not? — A.  1  presume  I  may  have  written  them  personally,  but  1  would 
not  swear  that  1  did  or  did  not,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  on  that  subject! — A.  None  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  I  state — that  I  might  or  might  not. 

Q   Is  that  any  recollection  ! — A.  I  have  no  other  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  at  all  as  to  who  wrote  these  affida- 
vits!— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  them  since  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  or  not.  I  presume  not,  however.  I  requested  the  secretary  of 
state,  on  Saturday  last,  to  give  me  copies  of  all  affidavits  in  the  Vernon 
case,  made  official  by  himself,  and  he  did  so.  I  made  no  examination 
of  the  evidence,  and  I  cannot  now  state  whether  any  portion  thereof  ia 
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Q.  Did  you  read  the  affidavits  over  to  these  parties t — A.  I  presame 
I  did,  as  that  is  my  custom  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  recollecl 
whether  I  read  them  over  to  those  parties  or  not ;  but  as  that  is  my  in- 
variable custom,  I  presVime  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subje<?t,  except  the  presniup- 
tiou  arising  from  what  you  say  is  your  invariable  custom  ! — A.  Except 
the  presumption  arising  from  my  invariable  custom. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  knowledge  or  remembrance  you  have  on  that  sub- 
ject! — A.  That  is  all  the  remembrance  I  have  on  that  subject, 

Q.  The  transaction  you  do  not  remember  at  all  f — A.  The  transaction 
I  do  not  personally  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  these  parties !— A. 
I  cannot.  I  will  state  here  that  during  the  time  when  these  affidavits 
were  taken  I  habitually  conversed  and  transacted  business  to  a  gresftier 
or  less  extent  with  two  or  three  hundred  different  people  every  day. 

Q.  On  what  subject? — A.  Political. 

Q.  On  political  subjects  ! — A.  Yes;  one-half  of  whom  were  probably 
unknown  to  meat  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  had  .your  hands  pretty  full  of  political  subjects  at  that 
time? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  republican  party  there?— A.  I 
was  secretary  and  the  directing  member  of  the  election-committee  of  the 
republican  party. 

C^.  Having  charge  of  registration  for  the  party? — A.  Having  charge 
of  the  details  of  registration,  canvassing,  and  election  for  the  party. 

Q.  You  had  held  that  during  the  canvass,  had  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  still  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  you  took  these 
affidavits  ? — A.  Still  acting  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Were  you  also  acting  as  an  adviser  for  the  republicans  o(  the 
State  in  this  canvass — advising  with  them  ? — A.  Judge  Campbell — 

Senator  McDonald.  [Interposing.]  Please  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will. 

Senator  McDonald.  Well,  answer  it  firsthand  then  make  your  ex 
planation  afterward.  Were  you  advising  with  those  who  represented 
the  republican  party  ? — A.  I  was  one  of  the  parties  advising— that  is, 
Judge  Campbell,  Judge  Dibble,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hardie,  and  myselfi  wd 
others  were  the  official  counsel  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  And  acting  as  attorneys  of  the  republican  candidates  interested  in 
this  canvass.    Is  that  so  ? — A.  Not  in  that  sense.     No  ;  at  that  time — 

Q.  It'  you  were  the  official  attorneys,  wonld  not  that  apply !— A.  Of 
the  party — of  the  State  central  committee,  and  of  the  other  |)artiMfl 
committees.  After  the  arrival  of  the  House  committee  in  New  Orleans, 
we  were  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  party  and  its  candidates. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  before  thecanvassing-board,  were  yoa  not  also 
acting  as  the  counsel  in  the  interest  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
canvass? — A.  Not  especially. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  generally  ? — A.  Only  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
party  were  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  interests  of  the  party,  "  as  far  as  the  party  was  con- 
cerned," involve  also  the  interests  of  the  candidates  who  were  the  can- 
didates of  that  party  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  probably,  they  did,    . 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  you  wore  representing  that  party,  and  those 
candidates? — A.  I  was  representing  the  party,  I  do  not  know  that  1 
was  representing  the  candidates  exactly.  , 

Q.  And  so  far  as  their  interests  in  the  canvass  were  the  interests  ot 
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the  party  in  general,  yoa  were  representing  their  interests  f — A.  Pre- 
cisely, 80  far  as  their  interests  were  those  of  the  party. 

Q.  Was  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  interest  of  the  party  that  they 
should  be  decl  »red  elected  ? — A.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  party 

Senator  McDonald.  [Interposing.]  Please  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  do  answer  the  question  by  stating  that  wherever  it 
was  possible^  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  party  that  the  republican 
candidates  should  be  declared  elected. 

Q.  ''  Wherever  it  was  possible."  Do  yon  remember  when  the  visiting 
committee  there,  known  as  the  Sherman  committee,  were  in  New  Or- 
leans f — A.  I  know  that  certain  gentlemen  with  that  title  were  present 
in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Were  those  affidavits  sent  by  you  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
while  they  were  still  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  whether 
they  were  there  or  not.    I  presume  they  were.        « 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  were  f — A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  them  there  day  after  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  them  frequently  ? — A.  I  saw  some  of  the  members 
at  times,  but  whether  at  that  time  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  conference  with  them  very  frequently  while  they 
were  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hale,  of  Maine,  I  believe  I  never  addressed  one  of  them  in  my  life. 

Q.  Mr.  Hale  you  did  address! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  were  you  in  consultation  vvith  Mr.  Hale  f — A.  Mr. 
Hale  I  met  at  Governor  Kellogg's  residence  a  few  times. 

Q.  If  you  transmitted  these  documents  to  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
as  yon  state  you  did,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  did  not  appear 
among  the  proofs  submitted  while  Senator  Sherman  and  his  committee 
were  there  ? — A.  1  cannot  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  cannot? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  compilation  of  the 
report,  and  consequently  have  no  means  of  stating  why  they  do  not 
appear  there. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  compiling  the  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  sent  them  in,  you  say,  on  the  19th  of  November  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Directed  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  returning-officers  f — A. 
To  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  returning-officers. 

Q.  And  the  board  did  not  close  its  public  sessions  until  about  what 
time! — A.  Somewhere  about  the  4th  or  5th  of  December.  Their  re- 
turns were  promulgated  about  that  time  on  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  you  sent  these  documents  in 
that  you  spoke  off — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  why  they  did  not  appear  before  the 
board  and  get  into  this  document! — A.  That  is  a  matter  that  you  will 
have  to  propound  to  the  gentlemen  who  filed  the  report. 

Q.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  somewhat  singular  that  they  should  be 
omitted! — A.  No';  because  I  notice  other  evidence  omitted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  other  evidence  was  present! — A.  No;  I 
do  not.    I  presume,  however,  that  it  was. 

Q,  But  do  you  know  that  it  was! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cannot  account  for  its  not  being  there  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  You  say  that  yon  had  held  the  office  of  United  States  commissioDtt 
for  what  length  of  time  ? — A.  I  have  held  it  since  1872. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  office  you  have  held! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  a  candidate  for  office  since  that 
time  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  a  candidate  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  impression? — A.  Just  what  I  state;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  been  a  candidate  at  all.  I  have  never  been  a  oomi- 
nee  at  any  time. 

Q.  Were  you  not  voted  for  in  the  parish  of  Jackson  in  1874  for  one  of 
the  parish  judges? — A,  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  uut  voted  for  for  some  other  office  there  f — A.  In  1874 1 
received  a  few  votes  for  representative,  and,  I  believe,  I  did  the  same 
in  187(>. 

Q.  In  the  parish  of  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  resident  of  that  parish  ? — A.  I  was  a  resident  io 
1874  ot  Jackson. 

Q.  You  were  supervisor,  in  1874,  of  that  parish,  were  you  not?— A. 
!No,  sir ;  I  had  no  connection  with  registration,  in  any  manner  or  form, 
in  that  or  any  other  parish  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  supervisor  in  the  parish  of  Vernon  was  in 
the  last  election  f — A.  I  know  from  the  records  in  the  governor's  office 
that  it  was  Thomas  M.  Franklin. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  was  the  supervisor  ? — A.  I  say  I  know  from  the 
records  of  the  governor's  office  that  he  was  appointed  as  sncli. 

Q.  Were  you  not  familiar  with  tt«  appointments  of  supervisors  in  tbe 
parishes  generally  in  the  State  ? — A.  Generally  I  was. 

Q.  And  was  not  that  a  part  of  your  duty  as  chairman  of  this  commit' 
tee  on  registration  and  the  supervision  of  registration  and  election  f— 
A.  No ;  I  hardly  think  it  was. 

Q,  You  think  not  ? — A.  I  interfered  very  seldom  in  the  appointweote 
of  supervisors. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  it  upon  yourself  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  saper- 
visors  of  registration  ? — A.  I  imagine  that  I  issuecl  several  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  issue  that  one?  [Exhibiting  to  witness  the  circalar 
])rinted  upon  page  271  of  tnis  report.] — A.  Yes,  sir;  addressed  to  tbe 
l)arish  of  Assumption.    I  wrote  Mr.  Boudo  a  letter 

Senator  McDonald.  [Interposing.]  Please  answer  my  question.  Did 
you  not  i»?sue  that  as  a  circular  to  the  supervisors  of  registration ! 

The  Witness.  To  all  the  sui>ervisors  of  the  State? 

Senator  McDonald.  To  a  portion  of  them,  sir. 

A.  I  issued  it — I  wrote  that  as  a  letter  to  a  portion  of  the  soper- 
visors  of  the  State. 

Q.  To  how  many  of  the  supervisors  of  the  State  did  you  communi- 
cate in  that  way  f— A.  I  will  state  perhaps  thirty-fivo. 

Q.  Thirty-five  out  of  what  uumber  ? — A.  Out  of  supervisors  and  a- 
bistant  supervisors,  seventy-four  in  number. 

Q.  Then  something  like  half  of  the  supervisors  and  assistant  saper- 
visors  of  the  State  received  a  letter  from  you,  of  which  this  is  a  copy: 

Dkar  Sir:  It  is  weU  known  to  this  committee  that  fh>m  the  examioation o€ tbe 
ceuHUs  of  lti75  the  republican  vote  in  yoar  parish  is 

In  this  case  yon  state  it  nt 

2,200,  and  the  democratic  vote  900. 

It  IS  printed  here  ^^  republican  vote,"  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  misprint. 

You  arc  expected  to  register  and  vote  the  full  strength  of  the  *repnb1icaD  pirty  ii 
your  parish.    Your  recognition  in  the  next  State  administration  wUl  depend  iip« 
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yonr  doing  fall  duty  in  the  premises,  and  yon  will  not  be  held  to  have  done  yonr 
lull  daty  unless  tbe  repnblican  registration  in  yonr  parish  reaches  2,200,  and  the  repub- 
lican vote  at  least  2,100.  All  local  candidate  and  committees  are  directed  to  aid  yon 
to  the  utmost  in  obtaining  this  result,  and  every  facility  is  and  will  be  afforded  yon.  ^ 
You  must  obtain  the  result  called  for  herein  without  fail.  Once  obtained,  your  recog- 
nition will  be  ample  and  generous. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  M.  A.  JEWETT, 

Secretary. 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  particalar  reward  tbat  these  parties  were  to  receive, 
as  embraced  to  tbe  last  paragraph  of  that  circular,  about  their  recogni- 
tiou  being  ^' ample  and  geueroust." — ^A.  I  presume  the  same  reward 
which  Governor  NichoUs  would  accord  to  his  candidates  if  they  were 
electeil. 
Q.  You  presume  the  same  reward  f — A.  I  presume  the  same  reward. 
Q.  You  presume  they  were  to  have  the  same  reward  that  Governor 
NichoUs's  friends  were  to  have,  if  they  were  declared  elected.  That  i^ 
all  you  meant  when  you  say  "You  must  obtain  the  result  called  for 
herein  without  faiF  ! — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  that  there  should  be  any  failure  about  it  f — A.    • 
Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  obtain  it,  you  said  their  "  recognition  should  be 
ample  and  generous"  t — A.  Precisely,  and  I  meant  it,  too. 
Q.  Did  you  receive  any  responses  to  these  circulars! — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  they  give  their  promise  that  for  this  reward,  thus  held  out  to 
them,  they  would  without  fail  produce  the  result  that  you  had 
required  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  said  anything  about  the 
reward.  Most  of  them  remarked  that  the  results  were  very  easy  of  ob- 
tainment.  In  this  particular  case  of  AsHumption,  I  will  here  state  that 
I  called  upon  Mr.  Boudo  for  a  republican  registration  of  2,200 ;  that 
within  my  knowledge  100  white  men  of  the  parish  of  Assumption  had 

habitually  voted  the  republican  ticket 

Q.  [Interposing.]  You  had  knowledge  of  that! — A.  I  had  knowledge 
of  tbat ;  that  Mr.  Boudo,  without  any  special  effort  on  his  part,  as  he 
testified  in  my  presence  before  the  Morrison  committ^^,  obtained  a 
colored  registration  of  2,124.  Mr.  Boudo  failed  to  testify  regarding 
certain  other  letters  of  mine,  particularly  one  of  the  16th  of  October,  in 
which  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  registered  in  his 
parish  upwards  of  500  fraudulent  white  votes;  that  his  registration  had 
exceeded  1,800;  that  the  census  of  1875,  taken  b^  Mr.  Poindexter,  who 

had  appeared  as  a  democratic  witness 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Please  tell  me  where  that  letter  is  ? — A.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Boudo,  if  anywhere. 
Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Senator  McDonald.  1  do  not  propose,  sir,  to  take  your  statement  of 
that  letter,  unless  you  can  show  me  why  you  cannot  produce  a  copy,  or 
the  original. 

The  Witness.  The  original  is  in  Mr.  Boudo's  hands,  and  I  never  kept 
a  copy. 

Q.  You  are  testifying  from  memory  now  in  regard  to  that  letter  T — 
A.  I  am  testifying  from  memory,  and  will  go  on  and  complete  my  an- 
swer. 
Senator  McDonald.  Very  well,  sir,  go  on  and  complete  your  answer. 
Tbe  Witness.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  census  taken 
in  1875  by  Mr.  Poindexter  shows  that,  as  to  the  parish  of  Assumption, 
1,271  white  men  of  the  voting  age  existed  in  the  parish ;  that  he  had 
registered  over 
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Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  (and  you  will  please  stop  right  wbere  yoa 
are)  anything  in  regard  to  Mr.  Boudo's  response  to  this  circular.  Yoa 
are  not  answering  any  inquiry  that  I  have  made.  If  these  geDtlemea 
on  the  other  side  want  your  speech  hereafter,  they  can  get  it;  but  at 
present  you  will  please  contine  yourself  to  an  answer.  The  only  reward, 
as  I  understand  you,  was  simply  that  they  were  to  receive  office  at  the 
hands  of  the  republican  a<] ministration,  if  it  was  successful! 

The  Witness.  OfiQce,  or  other  i>olitical  reward. 

Q.  What  other  political  reward  had  you  in  your  mind  except  offices!— 
A.  Well,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  a  political  party  rewards  its 
adherents  when  it  does  not  give  tliem  oflBce. 

Q.  W^hat  way  were  you  contemplating  by  which  these  men  should  be 
rewarded! — A.  I  was  contemplating  that  they  should  be  rewarded  by 
being  placed  in  oflBce. 

Q.  And  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  this  requirement  they  were  not  to 
get  oflSce;  was  that  it! — A.  I  did  not  propose  to  pay  them  for  whattbej 
did  not  do. 

Q.  Were  those  circulars  addressed  to  republican  supervisors  of  regis- 
tration ! — A.  They  were. 

Q.  I  u  every  instance  f — A.  I  think  in  every  instance. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  supervisors  of  registration  appointed  by  Go?«iior 
Kellogg  of  the  republican  persuasion  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  democrats! — A.  I  cannot  now  recollect  them  all.  C. 
M.  Thompson,  of  Saint  Landry,  one  of  the  most  important  parishes  of 
the  State,  was  a  democrat,  to  my  knowledge.  Thomas  M.  Franklin  was 
another ;  he  was  of  the  parish  of  Vernon.  Thad.  Mayo,  of  Calcasieo, 
also.  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  others,  although  I  know  there  wen 
others. 

9.  or  the  seventy-odd  supervisors,  was  there  to  exceed  five  demd- 
crats! — A.  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  to  exceed  fivet — A.  I  cannot  now  state, 

Q.  Did  it  go  up  to  ten  ! — A.  I  haven't  it  in  my  memory.  I  presume 
they  did,  but  I  could  not  swear  to  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  there  were  ten  democratic  supervisors  in  tbe 
State  last  year  ! — A.  I  presume  there  were,  but  I. cannot  swear  to  it 

Q.  Why  do  you  presume  there  were  if  you  cannot  swear  to  itf— A- 
I  presume  so  on  account  of  certain  impressions  in  my  memory. 

Q.  Your  presumptions,  then,  run  ahead  of  your  oath  t — A.  I  would 
not  swear  to  all  that  I  would  presume,  by  any  means. 

Q.  You  presume  that  there  were  in  this  case  more  than  you  are  will- 
ing to  swear  to  !    Is  that  your  statement ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  description  of  those  three  neo 
whose  affidavits  appear  here.  You  say  there  were  four— one  of  yoor 
affidavits  seems  to  have  dropped  out  somewhere.  First  as  to  Samoel 
Collins ;  do  you  recollect  him  T — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  cannot 
describe  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  whether  he  was  white  or  black  ! — A.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  think  Samuel  Collins  was  a  white  man,  and  that 
the  others  were  colored.  But  I  cannot  swear  to  that  fioct.  One  of 
them  was  a  white  man  and  the  other  three  were  colored. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  recollect  which  one  of  them  was  the  white  manor 
which  of  the  other  three  were  colored! — A.  I  think  Coliius  was  a  white 
man,  but  I  cannot  swear  now  to  the  fact. 

Q.  Samuel  Collins  seems  to  swear  that  he  is  a  resident,  bot  not  s 
registered  voter,  of  the  parish  of  Vernon,    Does  it  not  strike  yoa  •• 
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rather  siDgalar  that  a  man  who  was  not  a  reiistered  voter  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived  should  be  brought  forward  as  an  affiant  f 

The  Witness.  Allow  me  to  look  at  the  paper  one  moment.  [Looking 
at  it]    Well,  no,  1  do  not  know  that  it  struck  me  as  surprising. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  he  resided  in  the  parish  he  was  just  as  good  a 
witness  by  which  to  impeach  the  poll  as  if  he  were  a  voter! — A.  It 
struck  me  that  he  wanted  to  make  an  affidavit,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  refuse  him  the  privilege. 

Q.  You  were  acting  at  that  time  still  as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
republican  party  by  regular  appointment,  were  you  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  party  was  getting  up  these  affidavits  f — A.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  party  was  doing  this  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not?— A.  The  party,  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends, 
were  not  hunting  witnesses  to  any  great  extent.  As  they  came  in  they 
were  taken  care  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  a  division  of  labor  between  yourself 
and  some  other  parties  there  upon  the  subject  of  taking  affidavits  ? — A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  And  that  the  parish  of  Vernon  fell  to  your  share  f — A.  It  fell  to 
my  share  for  this  reason:  We  bad  an  understanding  that  th% person 
who  commenced  a  case  on  a  parish  should  finish  it  ,*  and  as  I  happened 
to  take  the  first  one  in  the  parish  of  Vernon,  it  was  my  duty  to  finish  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  take  the  first  one,  and  which  of  these 
made  an  affidavit  before  you  first! — A.  My  impression  is,  that  whoever 
made  the  first  affidavit  (I  cannot  now  st^ite  who  it  was)  was  brought 
to  uie  by  one  of  my  clerks,  with  the  statement  that  Judge  Campbell  op 
Mr.  Harris,  who  was  then  in  charge  m  the  office,  was  engaged. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  remember  which  one  of  these  men  you  swore 
first? — A.  I  cannot.  There  were  three  on  the  14th  of  Kovember,  and 
it  was  one  of  those  men. 

Q.  But  one  on  what  day  t — A.  One  of  them  on  the  ICth. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  the  three  that  appeared  on  the  14th  of  November 
that  you  swore  first ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  brought  in  by  one  of  your  clerks  f — ^A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  Were  not  these  three  men  all  sworn  about  the  same,  and  did  they 
not  all  come  in  together  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  they  did  or  not  ? — A.  My  impression 
is  now  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  f — A.  As  I  said,  my  recollection  is  that  they 
did  not.    I  have  no  other  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  pre- 
sented themselves  there,  or  how  long  it  was  aft-er  you  took  the  affidavit 
of  one  before  you  took  the  affidavit  of  the  other  ? — A.  I  have  not.  I 
was  present  from  ten  o'clock  until  seven,  or  thereabouts,  every  day — 
probably  on  that  day  the  same  hours — and  sometimes  during  those 
hours  each  of  the  three  appeared. 

Q.  And  your  best  impression  is  that  they  appeared  one  at  a  time,  and 
not  together  ? — A.  My  best  recollection  is  that  they  did  not  appear 
together. 

Q.  Then  they  had  to  appear  one  at  a  time,  I  suppose. — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement,  is  it,  that  they  appeared  one  at  a  time  t — 
A.  That  is  my  statement 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  having  taken  these  affi- 
davits f — ^A.  I  have  a  recollection  that  I  took  four  affidavits  in  the  Ver- 
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HOD  case,  and  seeing  these  copies,  I  believe  that  these  are  the  fbor  that 
I  took. 

Q.  After  looking  at  those  copies,  could  yon  state  as  an  act  of  memorj 
on  that  day  you  took  any  one  of  these  affidavits  t— -  A.  I  could  tell  you  as 
a  simple  act  of  memory  that  I  took  those  affidavits  between  the  12th 
and  18th  of  November.  That  I  could  tell  as  a  simple  act  of  memorj, 
but  without  referring  to  the  copies  I  could  not  locate  the  exact  datea. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  locate  them  within  a  week — no  nearer!— A- 1 
could  locate  them  from  within  the  12th  to  the  18th. 

Q.  That  is  very  nearly  a  week ;  that  is  a  week  of  working  days.  Yoa 
have  not  seen  the  originals  since  they  have  passed  out  of  your  baod8 
in  the  manner  you  have  testified  to  t — A.  I  made  no  particular  examiDa- 
tion  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  t— A.  I  have  seen  the  return  of  the  par< 
ish  of  Vernon. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  original  affidavits  since  they  passed  oat  of 
your  hands  t    It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  yoa. 

The  Witness.  The  Senator  will  excuse  me  if  I  state  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  me  to  state  anything  more  than  I  know. 

Mr.  JicDoNALD.  Answer  that  question,  if  you  please.  Have  yoo  seen 
those  affidavits  t — A.  I  have  seen  the  returns  of  the  parish  of  Vernoo 
with  the  accompanying  affidavits.  I  have  seen  that  there  were  eight  of 
them. 

Q.  Eight  whatt — A.  Eight  affidavits;  all  of  which  I  requested  the 
secretary  of  state  to  copy  for  me  and  certify.  I  have  them  all  here 
present.    I  made  special  examination  of  none.    The  copies  are  all  here. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  again.  Have  you  seen  the  foar  affi- 
davits that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  specially  in  your  examioa- 
tiou  in  this  case,  which  you  say  you  took — three  on  the  14th  and  the 
fourth  on  the  16th  of  November  last — since  they  passed  out  of  yoor 
hands  f — A.  I  can  make  no  other  answer  than  I  have  already  made. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  seen  the  affidavits  to  examine  tbeoi  f—A.  I 
have  made  no  special  examination  of  the  affidavits. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  have  answered  that  in  the  first  placet— A.  I 
have  already  stated  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  you  had  seen  these  affidavib^ 
since  they  passed  out  of  your  hands  f — A.  I  said  that  I  had  seen  the 
returns  with  those  eight  accompanying  affidavits,  but  that  I  had  made 
no  special  examination  of  either  or  of  any  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  when  you  made  the  request  for  copies  t— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  on  Thursday  last. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  saw  the  messenger  whom  you  sent  with  those 
affidavits  to  the  returning-board  go  into  a  door  of  the  office  of  the  boanL 
Was  your  office  in  the  same  building? — A.  My  office  was  in  the  same 
building ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  close  by  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  my  office  at  that  time, 
I  passed  out  of  the  next  office  after  him,  an|d  saw  him  go  to  the  door  of 
the  board  and  go  in. 

Q.  Senator  McDonald  interrupted  you  when  you  were  making  a  sfaie- 
ment  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Boado.  Pl«** 
state  the  contents  of  that  letter. — A.  The  contents  were  simply  the*: 
I  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  census  of  his  pariah,  taken  in 
1875,  by  Mr.  Poindexter,  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  white  men  of  the  voting  age  existed  io  the 
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parish ;  that  his  white  registration  had  already  exceeded  one  thousand 
eight  hundred ;  that  upwards  oi'  five  hundred  of  these  white  registra- 
tioDS  were  undoubtedly  fraudulent.  I  called  bis  attention  to  the  legal 
means  by  which  that  fraud  could  be  conected.  He  has  already  testi- 
fied before  the  Morrison  committee,  in  my  presence,  that  he  made  no 
eflfort  to  correct  his  registration,  and  at  the  close  of  his  registration,  his 
white  registration  amounted  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  or  live  hundred  and  niuety  in  excess  of  the  white  voting  population 
of  the  parish  one  year  before. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  some  understanding — I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
peat your  testimony  unnecessarily,  but  I  want  some  light  upon  this 
matter — with  Judge  Campbell  and  a  Mr.  Harris  that  these  affidavits 
should  be  taken  by  parties  who  commenced  them  in  a  certain  parish? — 
A.  That  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  When  was  that  understanding  arrived  at  between  you  gentle- 
men ! — A.  I  presume  a  few  days  following  the  election. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  about  what  time  it  was — whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  election  ? — A.  It  was  after,  I  know  ;  some  few  days  after.  I 
cannot  now  give  the  exact  date. 

Q,  At  the  time  you  had  this  understanding,  was  there,  or  was  there 
not,  a  further  understanding  between  you  gentlemen  who  were  manag- 
ing the  interests  of  the  republican  party  that  you  would  get  up  affida- 
vits in  reference  to  Vernon  Parish  f 

The  Witness.  That  1  would  t 

Mr.  Saulsbury.  1  do  not  mean  you,  particularly,  but  you  gentle- 
men— among  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  reference  to  Vernon  Parish  before 
these  affidavits  were  taken  ! — A.  Nothing  was  said  in  regard  to  Vernon 
or  any  other  particular  parish. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  to  you  knowledge,  in  the  parish  to  which 
you  refer — I  believe  Assumption  Parish — there  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred white  republicans.    Do  you  reside  in  that  parish  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  resided  in  that  parish  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  that  par- 
ish f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  one  hundred  white  persons 
there  who  are  republicans  T  I  ask  you  that  question  because  my  infor- 
mation is  that  there  are  very  few  white  republicans  in  the  parish. — A.  I 
I  cannot  state  that  1  know.  I  can  state  the  sources  of  my  information. 
They  are  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  of  1870,  1872,  and  1874 ;  the 
reports  of  the  local  political  committees;  reports  of  the  Hon.  George 
Drury  to  my  committee,  which  were  accepted  as  the  reports  of  the  man 
most  familiar  with  the  parish  of  any  existing  in  the  State. 

Q.  These  were  the  reports  of  supervisors,  were  they  t — A.  The  reports 
of  supervisors  and  others. 

Q.  Of  course  yon  mean  supervisors  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  make  reports  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  parties 
whom  they  register? — A.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  report  the  political 
classification ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  accompany  their  official  report  ? — A.  It  is  a  portion  of 
it.  In  the  parish  of  Orleans  it  is  obligatory,  and  in  the  country  parishes 
it  is  optional. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  testimony,  that,  to  your  personal 
knowledge,  this  was  so.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  in- 
formation which  you  had  T — ^A.  I  said  to  my  knowledge.  .^.^^^  by  L^OOQlC 
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Q.  Well,  and  do  you  consider  that  knowledge? — A.  It  is  a&ctas 
well  authenticated  as  anything  can  be  which  I  do  not  personally  know. 

Q.  But  when  a  man  speaks  of  his  knowledge  he  speaks  of  that  which 
he  does  know,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  get  at— whether  you 
know  it  of  your  personal  knowledge  or  not  f — ^A.  When  I  say  I  know  a 
thing  of  my  personal  knowledge,  I  mean  that  I  know  it  personally. 
When  1  say  that  it  is  in  my  knowledge,  1  mean  that  I  know  it  by  the 
best  means  that  can  be  had. 

Q.  After  all,  your  knowledge  is  mere  information  received  from  other 
parties  f — A.  For  instance,  I  will  illustrate  this  fact 

Senator  Saulsbuey,  [interposing.]  Answer  the  question  now  which 
I  put  to  you. 

The  Witness.  It  is  from  the  best  knowledge  attainable. 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  please,  whether  your  knowledge  in  this  in- 
stance, and  about  that  fact,  is  not  mere  information  derived  from  other 
people  f — A.  It  is  information  derived  from  the  best  i)ossible  sources. 
I  know  of  that  fact  by  the  same  means  that  I  know  that  yon  are  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  personal  knowledge, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  I  have  knowledge  that  this  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  as  infallible  truth  everythiog 
that  you  see  in  print? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  all  the  information  you  receive  from  others  I  apprehend  yoa 
would  not  swear  to  f — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  your  testimony  here  you  declare  under  oatl^  that  yoa 
had  knowledge  of  the  facts  you  relate.  Now  I  want  you  to  discrimi- 
nate between  knowledge  and  information.  I  want  to  know  if  all  that 
which  you  call  knowledge  is  not  mere  hearsay,  or  information  derived 
from  other  people  ! — A.  1  am  discriminating  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  What  supervisor  of  that  parish  ever  communicated  to  you  in  any 
way  the  fact  which  you  say  has  been  communicated  f — A.  I  cannot  say 
that  any  one  did.  I  found  it  in  the  record  of  the  State  registrar  of 
voters.    Their  reports  are  on  file. 

Q.  Did  you  find  in  those  reports  that  A  B,  a  white  man,  was  a  repub- 
lican ? — A.  I  did  not.  I  found  that  a  certain  number  of  white  voters 
in  one  parish  were  republican. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  werei  one  hundred  white  voters  in  the  parish 
who  were  republicans? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  how  you  found  out  that  that  number  were  white 
republican  voters  ? — A.  Because  the  supervisors  have  a  habit  of  classi- 
fying men's  politics. 

Q.  Do  they  mark  opposite  a  man's  name  that  he  is  a  republican  or  a 
democrat? — A.  No ;  they  send  a  report  at  the  commencement  of  regis- 
tration that  so  many  white  men  were  registered,  and  that  so  many  were 
democrats  and  so  many  republicans.  At  the  close  of  each  week  they 
submit  a  weekly  report,  saying  in  each  column,  so  many  "as  per  last 
report,"  so  many  additional  registration,  and  total,  so  many. 

Q.  And  yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  suijervisor  whom  yon  can 
name  ever  sent  you  a  report  on  the  subject? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  relied 
simply  upon  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  registrar  of  voters. 

Q.  I  believe  polls  Nos.  1,  7,  and  10  were  the  p611s  thrown  out.  I  find 
from  an  examination  of  those  affidavits  that  one  of  those  affidavits  ap- 
plies to  poll  1,  another  to  poll  7,  and  another  to  poll  10.  I  ask  you  if 
there  was  not  some  consultation,  some  arrangement,  some  effort  to  pro- 
cure the  affidavit  in  each  case  to  apply  to  that  particular  poll  ? — A  None 
at  all,  sir,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  sent  these  affidavits  to  Mr.  Abell,  the  secre* 
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tary  of  the  retaruing-board.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  them? — A.  I 
banded  them,  as  I  stated^  to  the  goverDor's  messenger  to  deliver  them 
to  Mr.  Abell. 

Q.  Did  you  speciallv  request  him  to  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Abell ! — A. 
1  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  to  whom  you  delivered  them  f — A.  As  I  stated, 
I  delivered  them  to  Joe,  the  governor's  messenger.  Yon  will  have  to 
call  the  governor  to  get  his  other  name,  for  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  or  a  colored  man? — A.  He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Was  he  the  special  messenger  of  Governor  Kellogg? — A.  He  was 
the  ordinary  messenger  of  General  Kellogg's  office. 

Q.  Had  he  then  any  connection  whatever  with  the  office  of  the  return- 
ing-board  ?— A.  None  at  all,  sir,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  Governor  Kellogg  any  connection  whatever  with  that  return- 
ing board  ? — A.  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  what  time  these  affidavits  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abell  or  any  other  member  of  the  returning-board? — 
A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  in  chief,  they  were  sent  by  me,  I  think,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Novemlier.  Beyond  that  1  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  they  were  delivered  to  the  returning- 
board  until  after  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  those 
votes  in  Vernon  Parish  ? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  whatever  beyond  what  I 
Lave  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  statements  or  affidavits  accompanying 
or  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  President,  or 
that  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  Senator  Sherman  ? — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  informed  that  there  were  no  affidavits  in  ref- 
erence to  Vernon  Parish  contained  in  the  number  of  affidavits  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Senate? — ^A.  I  never  had  been. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  why  the  affidavits  which  you  had 
taken  and  sent  to  Mr.- Abell  were  not  included  among  the  affidavits 
tramimitted  by  the  President? — A.  None  whatever. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  said,  if  I  understand  you,  that  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  the 
supervisors  of  registration  were  required  to  state  the  political  status  of 
the  persons  by  them  registered.  Is  that  a  requirement  of  law  ? — A. 
That  is  a  requirement  of  the  State  registrar  of  voters. 

Q.  Does  the  law  make  any  such  requirement? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge.   1  do  not  think  the  law  requires  any  report  whatever. 

Q*  It  does  not  even  require  them  to  make  a  return  of  the  registration 
to  the  State  registrar  ? — A.  Their  return  to  the  State  registrar  of  voters — 
their  final  return — consists  in  the  return  of  their  registration-books, 
with  the  list  of  all  additions  thereto.    That  is  required  by  law. 

Q.  When  they  complete  the  registration  of  the  parish,  and  complete 
Iheir  books,  they  make  the  return  of  their  books  to  the  State  registrar?— 
A.  They  make  the  return  of  the  registration  of  a  ward  in  a  parish ;  they 
return  them.  In  the  parish  of  Orleans  they  return  them  to  the  State 
registrar.  In  the  country  parishes  they  return  them  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

Q.  And  what  were  they  required  to  send  to  the  State  registrr  ? — A. 
Simply  the  additions. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  required  by  law  nor  by  a  regulation  of  the 
State  registrar  to  know  the  political  opinions  of  the  men  regstered  ? — 
A.  Not  in  the  country  parishes. 
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Q.  Bat  in  tbe  parish  of  Orleans  that  was  a  reqairement  simply  by  tb« 
State  registrar f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  directed  by  law  ! — A.  And  not  directed  by  law. 

Q.  And  when  yon  say  they  were  "required,'^  you  mean  that  they  wen* 
required  by  tbe  State  registrar  and  not  required  by  law  to  make  ibis 
designation  of  tbe  political  complexion  of  parties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  go  on  record — that  statement  of  theirs  in  regard  to  the 
political  views  of  the  parties  registered  t — A.  It  remains  a  portion  ot 
the  records  of  his  office. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  part  of  the  public  records  of  tbe  office  f--A.  Yei^ 

Q.  It  is  not  on  the  registration-books,  is  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How,  then,  is  it  kept — in  a  separate  register,  or  in  a  separate  re- 
turn  ! — A.  It  is  made  in  the  regular  weekly  reports. 

Q.  Is  it  kept  there  on  file  among  the  regular  returns  in  the  office  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  open  to  the  inspection  of  anybody  f — A.  It  is  open  to  tbe  12- 
spection  of  any  one. 

Q.  You  are  certain  about  that  f — A.  I  am  rather  certain  about  that 

Q.  You  say  that  this  statement  of  tbe  political  opinions  of  the  per- 
sons registered  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans — the  parish  of  OrleaQ«i--i< 
kept  in  the  registrar's  office  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  on^  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  registrar  did  you  obtain  your  statistics,  made  by  wbjt 
oHicer,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  colored  or  white  repablicaois  n 
this  parish  ? 

The  Witness.  What  parish  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Tbe  parish  of  Assumption. 

A.  I  have  already  stated  that,  with  regard  to  tbe  parish  of  A&mmp- 
tion 

Senator  McDonald,  [interposing.]  Please  do  not  go  over  what  }•>: 
have  stated,  because  it  is  a  long  story. 

The  Witness.  If  the  Senator  will  excuse  me,  the  question  calls  ot'- 
for  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  stated. 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir.  I  ask  you  from  what  registmr  or  vko: 
return  you  obtained  the  information  that  yon  have  given  in  ret'ereiKY '  ■ 
the  political  complexion  of  the  registered  voters  of  that  parish  f^A.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  already  stated  that  I  obtained  that  evidcotr 
from  the  records  of  the  State  registrar  of  voters 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposhig.)  Please  stop  there.  That  is  k; 
answering  my  question.  I  ask  you  again  from  what  registnir,  troz 
what  supervisor  or  registrar,  you  obtained  tbe  information. 

A.  From  the  records  of  the  State  registrar  of  voters. 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  answer  as  to  what  officer  furnished  this  man* 
— A.  I  can  hardly  understand  the  Senator.  I  presume  he  wants  t^ 
truth. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  the  question  again,  since  yon  say  yoa  hardly  o 
derstand  me.  What  supervisor  of  registration  from  the  parish  <tf  A5- 
sumption  made  a  return  to  the  State  registrar  from  which  yoo  obtaiorti 
the  facts  that  you  have  stated  f — A.  As  I  have  already  stated,  tbe; 
were  the  returns  made  by  the  supervisors  of  1870, 1872,  and  1874 

Q.  For  which  one  of  these  years  did  yon  get  this  iuformatioo?— A 
For  them  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  what  either  one  of  them  stated?^ A. 
I  have  not  any  particular  recollection  of  what  either  one  of  tfaem  vUif^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  of  registration  for  the  year  187!!?— A. 
That  I  cannot  recollect. 
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Q.  What  was  his  statement  on  that  subject ! — A.  I  have  stated  that 
I  could  not  say  what  either  one  of  them  said. 

Q.  Who  was  the  supervisor  of  registration  for  1874  f — A.  I  cannot 
state. 

Q.  What  was  his  statement  on  that  subject? — A.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  could  not  state  what  either  one  of  them  said. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  of  what  either  of  them  stated  I — A. 
I  have  not. 

Q.  But  you  group  them  together,  and  swear  that  from  all  their  state- 
ments, or  some  of  them,  you  got  this  information ;  is  that  what  you  statef 
— A.  I  state  that  from  the  examination  of  these  records 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposing.)  Please  answer  my  question  first. 

The  Witness.  I  am  answering  it.  Senator. 

Senator  McDonald.  No,  sir ;  you  are  not. 

The  Witness.  I  claim  the  right  to  answer  your  question,  sir,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  will  first  answer  my  question,  and  then  if  you  have  an  expla- 
nation to  make  you  can  make  it.  I  ask  yon  if  you  do  not  group  these  re- 
turns together  and  from  them  make  the  statement,  or  deduce  the  result, 
that  this  was  the  statement  contained  in  some,  or  all  of  them;  is  that 
what  you  say  f — A.  Now  I  will  state  my  answer 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Is  that  what  you  say  I — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  say  ? — A.  I  am  obliged  to  say  no,  sir,  in  order 
to  get  the  privilege  of  answering  the  question.  I  say  that  from  the  ex- 
amination of  these  returns,  and  from  information  obtained  from  Mr. 
Drury 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Who  is  Mr.  Drury!— A.  He  is  the  political  leader 
of  the  parish.  From  the  examination  of  those  returns  and  from  informa- 
tion obtained  irom  Mr.  Drury,  I  deduced  the  general  result  that  there 
are  upward  of  one  hundred  white  men  in  the  parish  of  Assumption 
who  do  habitually  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Then  you  bring  your  information  from  the  returns  of  these  super- 
visors of  registration  for  the  years  you  have  nameil,  and  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Drury  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  now  what  Mr.  Drury  has  stated  upon  any  one 
of  those  i)oiutst — ^A.  The  statements  gotten  from  Mr.  Drury  were 
that 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Can  you  remember  what  he  has  stated  to  you  in  ref- 
erence to  it  f — ^A.  I  can. 

Q.  What  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  Drury  stated  to  me,  as  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  say,  that  there  were  upward  of  one  hundred  white  men  who 
habitually  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  that  parish. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  with  reference  to  your  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  white  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket,  if  it  is  mainly  drawn 
from  Mr.  Drury's  statement. — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  drawn  from  comparing 
Mr.  Drury's  statement  with  the  returns  of  the  supervisors. 

Q.  Not  one  of  which  you  can  now  remember  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  even  remembe*  who  the  supervisors  were,  nor  what 
returns  they  made  on  that  subject? — A.  I  examined,  I  presume,  during 
the  campaign  a  thousand  different  papers. 

Q.  Can  yon  remember? — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  cannot. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  mean  you  do  recollect  the  general  result  which  you  arrived 
at,  while  you  do  not  recollect  the  details  of  it? — A.  Precisely;  1  mean 
that  during  the  campaign  I  examined  perhaps  a  thousand  different 
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papers,  aud  reached  perhaps  five  hundred  resalts  in  my  miod,  wilhont 
being  able,  at  the  present  time,  to  get  at  the  groand  on  which  I  reached 
those  conclusions  or  results. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Drury  was  not  elected  to  office  daring 
the  last  election. — A.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  repi^sent- 
atives  from  the  parish  ot  Assumption  during  the  last  election. 

Q.  State  what  his  majority  was. — A.  1  cannot  now  state  his  majority. 
I  think,  however,  it  was  thirteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  registered  white  vote  of  that  parish? — A.  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Q.  What  is  the  registered  colored  vote  ! — A.  Two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-four. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Drury  did  not  get  between 
two  and  three  hundred  majority. — A.  I  cannot  state.  My  impression  is 
that  the  general  majority  through  the  parish  is  thirteen ;  that  General 
l^ichoUs  bad  a  majority  of  six,  (he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket;)  that  the 
general  majority  was  thirteen.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Drury  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to  state. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 


TESTIMONY  OF  YORK  WOODWARD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7, 1877—10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Capitol  pursuant  to  adjournment  Present, 
the  chairman  and  all  the  members. 

York  Woodward,  being  duij  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  connected  with  the  Louisiana 
returningboard. — Answer.  I  was  one  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  At  what  time  Y — ^A.  During  the  canvass  of  the  votes  at  the  last 
election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  F.  Littlefield  t — A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  several 
years.    I  do  not  remember  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December  last,  in 
the  office  of  the  board,  after  the  return  of  the  clerks  and  the  members 
of  the  board  from  dinner  to  the  office! — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  timet — A.  All  the  clerks  were  there. 

Q.  Who  were  they  I — A.  Messrs.  Eaton,  McCormick,  Davis,  Little- 
field,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Abell,  the  secretary  of  the  tK)ard. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  at  work  there  all  that  evening.— A  1 
was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  work  ! — A.  Until  two  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  that  evening  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Littl^ 
field  during  the  time  you  were  at  work  there  Y — A.  Nearly  all  the  even- 
ing. 

Q.  State  whether  during  that  time  you  saw  Mr.  Littlefield  makinir 
any  erasures  in  any  return. — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  Idid 
not  see  what  Mr.  Littlefield  was  doing  all  the  time,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Q.  State  whether  he  asked  you  to  assist  him  in  any  such  worL* 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  yoa  first  hear  or  learD  of  any  alterations  said  to  bave 
been  made  in  the  consolidated  returns  of  Vernon  Parish! — A.  When  I 
arrived  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  hear  of  it  before  you  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton f — A.  i  did  not,  except  when  I  was  before  the  Morrison  committee 
when  Mr.  Davis  wjis  testifying.  I  then  heard  some  testimony  in  refer- 
ence to  some  changes,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  have  been  referred  to  as  having  a  knowledge  of  that  altera- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Littlefield  in  the  returns  of  Vernon  Parish.  State 
whether  you  had  any  such  knowledge  at  the  time. — A.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  compiling  the  tabulated  statements  of  the  votes 
from  the  several  parishes  I — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  what  was  promulgated  by  the  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  what  way  that  compilation  was  made. — ^A.  As  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  vote  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  State  offi- 
cers, and  the  electoral  vote,  as  also  the  vote  for  and  against  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  was  compiled  first,  just  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
compiled  after  examination  by  the  board. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  compilation  made  f — A.  By  the  clerks  in  the 
office. 

Q.  Entirely  by  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  special  duty  f — A.  My  si>ecial  work  was  to  com- 
pile the  electoml  vote. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  calling  off  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  the  most  of  the  work  of  calling  off  the  votes  ! — A.  Dur- 
ing the  taking  off'  of  the  Vernon  Parish  votes  I  think  Mr.  Littlefield 
did.     He  did  a  good  deal  of  the  reading  off. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Littlefield  had  seen  tit  to  call  off  the  vote  of  a  parish  incor- 
rectlj',  what  opportunity  was  there  for  the  other  clerks  to  know  it  f — A. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  excepting  as  they  were  called  back. 

Q.  You  would  not  see  the  return  which  he  had  in  his  hands  and  from 
which  he  called  ? — A.  No,  sir;  at  least,  very  seldom. 

Q.  Was  it  or  not  the  lact,  then,  that  if  he  chose  to  insert  in  the  com- 
pilation a  falsification  of  any  statement  or  return  he  could  do  so  wir hout 
detection  f — A.  Possibly  he  could. 

Q.  State  how  it  was  with  reference  to  the  clerks  being  driven  with 
work  at  that  time. — A.  We  were  pretty  busy.  We  were  compelled  to 
work  all  day,  and  to  sit  up  several  times  very  late  at  night.  We  were 
coming  along  close  to  the  time  within  which  the  return  had  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  allow  the  electors  of  the  State  to  meet. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  there  being  time  in  which  to  make 
a  full  examination,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  your  work  ? — A.  Some  days  wo 
had  a  little  more  to  do  than  others,  according  to  what  time  the  board 
would  take  in  going  over  some  particular  parish.  Sometimes  they  took 
more,  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  or  hear  of  there  being  any  copy  of  a 
return  put  on  fiie  as  a  substitute  for  an  original  that  was  missing  or 
destroyed  I — A.  When  I  requested  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans 
relative  to  that  return,  after  hearing  that  the  original  return  was  in 
Washington  City.    It  was  after  Mr.  Littlefield  came  to  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  not,  before  that  time,  ever  hear  that  the  original  re- 
turn hail  been  taken  away  from  the  files  of  the  office  f — A.  I  did  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  gone  away  from 
there? — ^A.  When  1  went  to  his  house,  upon  his  being  absent  for  three 
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or  four  days,  in  order  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  supposed  at  the 
time  that  he  was  sick,  and  called  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiog 
the  reason  of  his  absence. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  to  you  there  about  the  matter. — ^A.  I  learned 
from  Mrs.  Littlefiefd 

Senator  Wadleigh,  (interposing.)  You  mean  the  lady  who  passed 
by  that  name. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  at  all  but  what  she  is 
Mrs.  Littlefield.  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Littlefield  5  and  she  said,  "  Why, 
don't  you  know  where  he  has  gonef  I  said,  ''No;"  and  she  said  be 
had  gone  oft;  that  he  had  gone  home;  that  he  had  received  a  dis- 
patch stating  that  his  father  was  very  sick,  and  that  he  had  gone  to 
see  his  father.  On  my  return  down  town  I  found  a  note  in  the  oflke 
from  Mr.  Littlefield,  informing  me  to  the  same  effect. 

Q.  State  whether  you  inquired  at  Mr.  Spearing's  livery-stable  in  re- 
gard to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Littlefield. — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  said  to  you  at  Mr.  Si>earing'8  stable  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Littlefield's  absence? — A.  I  asked  therefor  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  a yonog 
man  named  Childres  told  me  he  had  gone  home. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  given  you  there  for  his  going  away  t— A. 
No,  sir;  I  asked  him  where  he  was,  and  he  said  he  had  gone  home. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  have  resided  how  long  in  New  Orleans? — A.  Nine  years; 
since  the  winter  of  18G7-'68. 

Q.  Where  ilid  you  reside  previous  to  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  in  the 
Army  seven  years. 

Q.  From  what  State  ? — A.  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  New  Orleans  iu  1867  ? — A.  I  was  or- 
dered there  on  duty. 

Q,  Were  you  in  the  Regular  Army  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  precisely  io  the 
Regular  Army  ;  I  was  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  which  was  at  thai 
time  called  a  branch  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Q,  Were  you  ordered  on  duty  at  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  was  on  Genewl 
Gillan's  staff,  and  was  ordered  on  an  inspecting  tour  to  Woodviile,aod 
in  going  to  Woodville  I  went  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Your  headquarters  were  iu  the  State  of  Mississippi  then  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  went  there  to  live? — A.  I  resigned  my  position 
in  the  Army  either  in  February  or  March,  1868,  and  went  to  New  Or- 
leans to  reside.    I  married  there,  and  settled  down  there. 

Q.  What  was  tne  first  ofiicial  position  you  held  iu  the  city  of  ^ew 
Orleans f — A.  Storekeeper  iu  the  iuternalrevenue  department. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  that  position? — A.  I  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  charge  of  a  distillery  in  Saint  Bernard  Parish. 

Q.  How  far  from  New  Orleans  was  that  ? — A.  Thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles,  1  think. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  hold  that  position  ? — A.  Something  over  a  year. 
I  have  forgotten  exactly  how  long;  1  held  it  until  I  resigned. 

Q.  You  held  that  office,  beginning  at  what  time  ? — ^A.  It  began  in  the 
fall  of  1868. 

Q.  When  did  you  resign  that  position  ? — A.  I  think  I  resigned  my 
position  some  time  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1870. 

Q.  What  distillery  was  it  that  you  had  charge  of? — ^A.  Several;  I 
was  transferred  from  one  distillery  to  another  until  I  had  had  charge 
of  nearly  every  distillery  in  Orleans. 
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Q.  Was  this  distillery  located  in  Kew  Orleans? — A.  It  was  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  there  ^  I  had  to  ride  np  there  in  a  baggy  or 
go  by  boat. 

Q.  You  were  transferred  from  that  distillery  to  other  distilleries,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  store-keeper  with  respect  to  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  charge  of  the  receipts  of  stock  and  materials  received  for 
distillation  and  issued  ont  to  the  distillers? — A.  No,  sir.  I  kept  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  they  used  in  distilling. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  next  after  that  ? — A.  I  resigned  that 
IK)8itiou  and  went  to  Texas,  and  was  there  for  a  few  months. 

Q.  How  long?— A.  Five  or  six  mouths. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  were  you  in  ? — A.  I  was  all  over 
the  State. 

Q.  What  were  you  engaged  in  during  the  time  that  yon  werein  Texas?— 
A.  Part  ot  the  time  I  was  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  and 
part  of  the  time  speculating. 

Q.  S|)ecalating  in  what  ? — A.  In  cattle  and  stock,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  What  particular  things  were  you  speculating  in  ?  What  were  you 
doing? — A.  Part  of  the  time  I  believe  I  owned  and  pretended  to  run  a 
sort  of  a  traveling  show. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  traveling  show  was  that? — A  Professor  Harel- 
mann  was  his  name.    It  was  a  sleightof  hand  performance. 

Q.  Did  you  own  the  concern  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  hired  the  man. 

Q.  You  were  traveling  yourself,  were  you,  with  that  show  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not  travel.  He  traveled.  Sometimes  I  was  with  him,  and 
sometimes  I  was  not.    I  met  him  occasionally. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  perform  in  connection  with  that  show? — A.  I 
took  the  receipts  part  of  the  time — whenever  there  were  any. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  at  the  door  and  collect  the  admission-fees? — A.  No, 
9ir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  receipts  ? — A.  He  gave  them  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  advertise  for  him  ? — A.  1  believe  I  paid  the  bills. 

Q.  Did  you  make  contracts  for  advertising  the  performance? — A.  I 
do  not  think  I  ordered  any  advertisements;  I  paid  the  bills. 

Q.  Who  got  up  the  advertisements  for  the  show? — A.  lam  sure  I 
have  no  idea.    I  think  he  did,  most  of  the  time,  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  the  advertisements  was? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  do ;  I  presume  they  were  such  as  men  of  that 
character  generally  make  use  of.  I  have  seen  them  many  a  time,  and 
1  think  I  have  read  some  of  them. 

Q.  Was  it  advertised  as  your  show  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  known  in  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  expenses  out  of  the  receipts  ? — A.  If  I  remember 
right,  he  was  to  do  the  work,  and  take  one-third  of  the  receipts.  I  was 
to  have  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  and  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Q.  What  expenses  were  you  to  pay  ? — A.  All  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  performances,  such  as  advertising,  rent  of  hall,  and  whatever  ex- 
penses there  were  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  that  business  on  ? — A.  Probably  two  or 
three  months. 

Q.  Then  what  did  yon  do  next  ? — A.  I  came  to  New  Orleans,  and 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  in  Natchitoches 
Parish. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — A.  By  Governor  Warmoth. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? — A.  Two  or  three  months. 
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Q.  What  then  did  .von  do  f — A.  I  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
ofiQce  of  the  Jackson  Railroad. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time! — A.  Nearly  a  year,  I  believe, 

Q.  And  then  what? — A.  Shortly  afterward  I  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  state. 

Q.  By  whom  1 — A.  Governor  Warmoth,  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Uelrron,  secretary  of  state.     I  believe  that  was  the  way  of  it 

Q.  General  Uerrou,  of  East  Baton  BongeY — A.  No,  sir;  General 
Herron,  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  You  held  that  oflBce  how  long! — A.  Until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Governor  Warmoth., 

Q.  That  brought  you  down  to  1874 1— A.  No,  sir;  1872. 

Q.  Then  what! — A.  I  was  re-appointed  under  the  so  called  McEnery 
government,  under  Mr.  Olmstead 

Q.  Had  the  McEnery  government  any  duties  to  perform!  Hadyoa 
any  duties  to  perform  under  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  ! — A.  All  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

Q.  How  extensively  did  the  McEnery  government  have  control  of 
public  affairs  there  !^— A.  It  had  very  little  control  of  the  government. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  titular  government ! — A.  We  did  not  have  much 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  State, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  be  attached  to  the  McEnery  gov- 
ernment!— A.  Until  what  was  called  the  Wheeler  compromise.  After 
that  I  dropped  out. 

Q.  Were  you  receiving  any  pay  during  that  time! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  receiving  any  emoluments  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  perquisites  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  perform  any  duties  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
McEnery  government! — A.  Part  of  the  time  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ! — A.  I  signed  commissions  and  orders,  and  kept 
the  records  of  the  State,  such  as  could  be  kept  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  were  you  engaged  in  signing  commissioiu 
nnder  the  McEnery  government ! — A.  More  or  less  all  the  time  from  the 
first  until  I  was  subpoenaed  to  Washington  by  Senator  Morton's  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  You  were  here  in  Washington  as  a  witness  before  that  com- 
mittee ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  in 
regard  to  the  Kellogg  and  McEnery  election  matter  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  election  of 
1872  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  subpoenaedbeforethe  Wheeler  committee,  too!— A  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  testified  before  that  committee  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions in  regard  to  the  election  of  1872  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  that  time  to  what  political  party  were  yon  attached !— A.  I 
believe  it  was  styled  the  *^  fusion  party.^ 

Q.  Was  it  regarded  as  the  republican  party  or  the  opposition  party  !— 
A.  It  was  regarded  as  a  party  composed  of  liberal  republicans  and 
democrats. 

Q.  As  between  the  liberal  republicans  and  democrats,  where  were  yon 
classified  ! — A.  I  was  classed  as  a  republican. 

Q.  A  liberal  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  position  you  held  after  that  t— A.  Clerk  in  the 
post-oflUce. 
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Q.  Under  what  postmaster  f — A.  General  John  M.  G.  Parker. 

Q.  He  was  an  appointee  of  the  present  Administration  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  reoablican  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  regarded  as  a  liberal  republican  or  one  of  the  strictest 
sect  t — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Had  he  affiliated  with  the  democrats  in  any  way  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  had. 

Q.  The  liberal  repablicans  had  affiliated  with  the  democrats  in  the 
McEnery  movement,  had  they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hew  long  did  you  hold  the  position  of  clerk  in  the  post-office  f — 
A.  I  believe  I  hold  it  yet. 

Q.  You  are  still  a  post-office  clerk,  are  you  f — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  are  or  not,  do  you  notf — ^A.  1  was  a  short 
time  ago. 

Q.  And  are  yet,  as  far  as  you  know  f — ^A.  I  suppose  I  am. 

Q.  Are  yon  drawing  pay  f — A.  No,  sir ;  a  man  is  doing  my  work  at 
present. 

(J.  And  that  man  is  drawing  your  pay  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  stands  in  your  stea<l  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  .\our  representative  in  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  then  ? — A.  He  was  substituted  for  me  when  I  was  subpoenaed 
to  come  up  here. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  Warmoth  adminis- 
tration, what  part  did  you  take  in  the  local  controversies  that  took  place 
there  between  the  contending  factions  f  Do  you  remember  the  time  that 
Warmoth  and  Carter  were  at  war  there  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Which  party  did  you  side  with  ? — A.  Governor  Warmoth's. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  that  afil'air  t — A.  I  did,  as  far  as  I 
could. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  T  What  was  your  position  in  connection 
with  it  f— A.  I  had  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  major-general 
in  command.  I  was  placed  on  duty,  and  did  everything  that  I  could  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  peace. 

Q.  What  did  it  result  in  t — A.  I  do  not  know,  so  far  as  my  action  was 
concerned,  what  it  resulted  in. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  tight ! — ^A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  fight. 

Q.  No  fighting  grew  out  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  any.    I  never  was  engaged  in  any  myself. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  appointed  clerk  to  the  returning-board  f — 
A.  Directly  after  the  board  commenced  its  sessions. 

Q.  Give'the  time  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  It  was  a  short  time  after 
the  election.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  do  not  know  whether  £ 
commenced  right  at  the  first  or  not.    I  hardly  think  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  act  f — A.  Until  the  board  closed  its 
sessions. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  there  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Littlefield  was? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  the  clerks  employed  by  the  board  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  T — A.  I  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  before  that  employment  f — A.  Sev- 
eral years. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  him  at  the  time  he  kept  a  billiard-saloon  there  f— 
A.  I  do  DOt  kuow  that  he  ever  kept  a  billiard-saloon  there. 

Q.  Did  .you  ever  go  to  his  saloou  to  play  billiards? — ^A.  O,  yes;  I 
recollect  it  now.    I  have  been  there  a  great  many  times.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  his  pool-table? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  played  some  games  of  pool 
on  it  myself.  I  did  not  know  it  was  his  at  tbe  time,  however,  i  li^ive 
seen  him  there  often  playing  with  us  boys. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  tbe  patrons  of  that  establishment  while  it  was 
running  ? — A.  Once  in  awhile,  of  an  evening,  I  would  go  there  and  play 
a  game  of  billiards.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  establishment  what- 
ever.   I  would  go  there  and  play  when  I  had  nothing  else  on  band. 

Q.  Does  tbe  player  there  pay  for  tbe  use  of  the  tables  ? — A.  Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tbe  same  as  in  any  other  billiard-saloon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  gaming  there  at  those  pool  tables,  it  was  simply 
among  the  players  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  keeper  of  the  table  got  a  per- 
centage out  of  the  price  of  the  playing.  He  was  just  a  young  boy,  by 
the  name  of  Alfred  ;  I  do  not  know  his  other  name. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Littlefield's  reputation  good  down  there  daring  that 
time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  thought  it  was. 

Q.  He  was  a  young  man  of  good  reputation,  so  far  as  you  knew  ?— A 
I  did  not  kuow  much  about  bis  reputation.  I  knew  him  as  a  street  ac- 
quaintance.   I  do  not  know  where  or  when  I  met  him  first.    I  knew  him. 

Q.  You  met  him  and  associated  with  him,  did  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
the  street. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  his  house,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  have  been  at 
his  house. 

Q.  And  have  partaken  of  his  hospitality? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  his  guest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  his  house  to  inquire  for  him  you  knew  wbew 
to  go? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Along  about  1867  and  1868  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficolty 
down  there  in  regard  to  crooked  whisky,  was  there  not  ? — A.  I  never 
heard  about  it. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  prosecutions  started  there  about  that 
time  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any.    That  was  my  first  year  there. 

Q.  Were  not  tbe  distilleries  there  charged  with  illicit  distil  ing  aloofr 
in  1868?— A.  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  it.  I  was  just  married 
at  that  time,  and  was  a  great  deal  more  taken  up  by  matters  at  booie 
than  I  was  interested  in  business  and  what  was  going  on  on  the  street 

Q.  Who  was  tbe  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Uiat  district  at  the 
time  you  were  store-keeper? — A.  General  James  B.  Steedman. 

Q.  During  the  time  be  was  collector  of  internal  revenue,  were  tbere 
not  prosecutions  instituted  against  tbe  distillers  for  illicit  distiUingf— 
A.  1  did  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  not  you  yourself  called  on  to  give  testimony,  or  to  give  in- 
formation, in  regard  to  tbe  receipt  and  manner  of  use  of  tbe  materials 
for  distillation  at  some  of  those  distilleries? — A.  I  never  was,  so  far  as 
I  remember ;  I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  to  General  Steedman A.  (Inter- 

rupting.)  I  made  reports  every  day. 

Senator  MoDonald.  Wait  till  1  get  through  with  my  qnestioo.  Did 
you  ever  make  a  report  to  General  Steedman  of  any  illicit  distilling  or 
illicit  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbe  distillers  when  yon  were  engaged  as 
storekeeper ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  any  such  thing  come  within  your  knowledge  or  obiierTa- 
tion  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  As  far  as  yoa  know,  everything  was  perfectly  smooth  and  fair  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  took  an  account  of  the  grain  and  other  materials  used  in  dis- 
tilling, did  you? — A.  I  do  not  think  at  first  I  took  any  account  of  the 
grain. 

Q.  Was  not  that  precisely  what  your  business  as  store-  keeper  was, 
to  enter  on  a  book  all  the  receipts  of  every  kind  of  material — corn,  uuilt, 
and  other  things — that  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  t — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  was,  during  the  Qrst  part  of  my  career  as  store-keeper ;  iu 
the  after-part  of  the  time,  before  I  resigned,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  went  in  at  what  time  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  186S. 

Q.  And  you  remained  there  till  when  ! — A.  Until  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  of  1870. 

Q.  You  were  there,  then,  during  the  year  1809  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  act  regulating  dit4tilleries,  which  was 
passed  in  1868,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  store-keeper  to  keep  an  account 
of  every  pound  of  material  brought  into  the  store-rpora  for  use  in  dis- 
tilling spirits,  and  every  pound  that  was  taken  out  for  such  use?-*A« 
That  was  a  part  of  our  duties  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  General  Steedman  the  only  collector  of  internal  revenue  who 
was  in  ofQce  during  the  period  that  you  were  store-keeper  f — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  followed  him  t— A.  Col.  S.  A.  Stockdale. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  occurrence  in  New  Orleans  of  the  burn- 
ing of  a  couple  of  bonded  warehouses,  in  which  large  quantities  of  liquor 
were  stored  ! — A.  I  believe  1  do  remember  something  about  it ;  1  do 
not  remember  just  where  it  was ;  I  am  not  sure  about  th.at. 

Q.  You  do  remember  the  fact  that  a  couple  of  bonded  warehouses 
were  burned  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  I  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Those  were  bonded  warehouses — warehouses  for  the  storage  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  when  removed  from  the  distilleries! — A.  I  do  not  remember 
ic  My  business  was  to  keep  the  whisky  until  the  taxes  were  paid,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  whisky  was  removed  to  the  warehouses  until  after 
tbe  taxes  Neve  paid.  That  was  my  business.  I  do  not  remember  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1808  very  well,  but  I  remember  enough  of  my 
duties  to  know  that  I  was  compelled  to  keep  charge  of  the  whisky  until 
the  taxes  were  paid. 

Q.  Until  the  taxes  were  paid  or  the  whiskies  legally  removed  ! — A.  I 
do  not  remember  anything  about  their  being  legally  removed. 

Q.  If  those  whiskies  could  be  legally  removed  without  the  payment 
of  taxes  would  that  put  an  etid  to  your  duties  in  connection  with  them  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  any  way  in  which  they  could  be  removed  legally 
witbout  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  prosecutions  that  were 
instituted  there  againstdistillers  while  you  were  autingas8tore-kee|>er? — 
A.  I  tbmk  not.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  difUculty  l)etween  the  collector 
and  some  of  the  distilleries  about  the  matter  of  running  the  distilleries 
according  to  the  law.  They  were  shut  up  occasionally,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member of  any  prosecutions  being  instituted.  They  were  closed  by  the 
order  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  or  perhaps  by  some  special 
agent.    When  they  closed  one  1  would  be  removed  to  some  other  place. 

Q.  How  many  distilleries  with  which  you  were  connected  as  store- 

keei>er  were  closed  up  while  you  were  acting  in  that  capacity  ! — A.  I 

do  not  know.    1  rather  think  it  was  upon  some  report  of  my  own  that 

two  of  tbe  distilleries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  New  Orleans 

1^  L 
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were  closed.    I  think  the  first  one  f.hat  I  was  in  had  to  stop  for  waftt  of 
money. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  yon  never  had  made  ieport« 
against  distilleries  f— A.  I  did  not  about  the  matter  of  iUicit  distilling. 
My  report,  I  (;hink,  was  that  they  did  not  allow  their  tnbs  to  lemaiQ 
empty  long  enough.  They  could  not  empty  their  tubs  in  time  to  have 
them  stand  empty  long  enough  between  mashes. 

Q.  Was  not  that  requirement  of  the  law  one  of  the  provisions  that 

was  intended  to  prevent  illicit  distilling? — ^A.  They  were  allowed  a  cer- 

.  tain  number  of  hours,  and  they  were  required  to  comply  with  the  terms 

of  the  law  in  that  respect,  and  they  got  behind  time.    I  think  that  is 

what  r  reported  them  for. 

Q.  The  law  required  them  to  leave  their  tubs  stand  empty  a  certaiii 
length  of  time,  and  that  requirement  was  intended  to  prevent  illicit 
distilling.  Do  you  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — ^A.  I  supposed  at  the 
time  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  work 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Q.  They  did  not  comply  with  the  law  t — A.  Well,  it  was  impossiUe 
to  do  that ;  the  weather  would  not  allow  their  mashes  to  ripen  in  Ume, 
and  I  reported  them  for  that,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  lawT  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  a  competent  judge  of  their  capacity  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  f — ^A.  I  was  merely  to  report  the  fact  wh^ber 
they  did  or  did  not. 

Q.  For  non-compliance  with  the  law  on  the  subject  of  handling  their 
mash-tubs,  you  say  that  two  distilleries  were  closed  up,  of  which  yon  were 
the  store-keeper  ? — A.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  it  I  have 
not  thought  over  these  matters  lor  so  long  that  I  have  not  much  of  a 
recollection  about  them  now. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  office  where  the  clerks  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
board  on  that  Sunday  night,  the  3d  of  Decemt)ert — A.  Yes,  sir;  itwa* 
Sunday  night. 

Q.  Was  it  the  3d  of  December  ?— A.  I  think  it  was  the  3d ;  I  am  not 
X>ositive  as  to  the  date,  any  more  than  I  know  it  was  Sunday  eveniDg. 

Q.  Where  had  you  been  that  evening! — A.  I  had  been  there  all  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  we  went  out  to  dinner. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  dinner! — A.  I  think  about  half  past  three 
or  tbnr  o'clock. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  !i— A.  About  dusk. 

Q.  Was  it  not  later  than  that! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  as  late  as  «ight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  yoa  re- 
turned ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  were  out  of  the  office  from  four  o^cloek 
until  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  think  it 
was  just  after  dusk  when  we  returned.  I  do  not  think  it  wasdari 
when  we  got  back.  I  remember  of  seeing  daylight  on  the  street  as  we 
came  around  the  corner  from  the  saloon  to  the  office.  It  was  not  clear 
daylight,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  was  hardly  clear  daylight  when 
we  went.    It  was  a  cold,  blustery  day  and  rather  dark. 

Q.  You  could  hardly  see  daylight  at  four  o'clock  ! — A.  I  say  that  it 
was  not  a  clear  day,  by  any  means,  and  it  was  getting  along  toward 
evening. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  of  the  office  to  dinner  at  four  o'clock  joa  sv 
it  was  not  clear  daylight,  and  you  say  that  when  you  returned  youcoold 
still  see  daylight! — A.  It  was  not  dark  yet;  the  gas  was  lit,  however. 
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Q.  That  is  merely  an  impression  of  yonrs,  without  any  note  having 
been  made  of  it  by  yoa  at  the  time! — A.  I  did  not  make  any  note  of  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  all  drink  pretty  freely  at  dinner  that  day  t — A.  I  never 
drank  a  drop  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  never  did,  at  any  timet— A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life,  except 
a  glass  of  wine  or  beiT,  perhaps.  I  never  tasted  whisky,  or  brandy,  or 
gin  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  not  dilnk  wine  that  evening! — A.  I  did  not, 

Q.  Did  not  the  other  members  of  the  board  drink  wine ! — A.  I  believe 
they  did.  % 

Q.  And  the  clerks  f — A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  There  was  wine  there! — A.  There  was  wine  sitting  on  the  table. 

Q.  Did  not  the  wine  circulate  pretty  freely! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  dinner  given  to  the  board  and  the  clerks  of  the  board 
by  the  republican  central  committee,  was  it  not  f — ^A.  1  have  not  t be 
least  idea  who  gave  the  dinner. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  given  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Abell, 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  by  the  republican  otlicials,  or  the  republican 
party! — A.  All  I  know  about  it  is  just  this:  we  wanted  our  dinner, 
and  we  requested  Mr.  Abell  to  furnish  dinner  for  us,  as  we  were  hungry 
and  could  not  go  home ;  and  we  got  our  dinner.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Q.  D3  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  now  that  the  money  to  pay  for 
that  dinner  was  furnished  by  the  republican  State  central  committee, 
on  the  request  of  Mr.  Abell! — ^A.  I  heard  Mr.  Abell  say  soon  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  before  yesterday  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  on  that  very  night  that  it  was  furnished  by 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  republican  party  ! — A.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
either  Mr.  Abell  or  myself  paid  for  it.  He  said  he  would  get  dinner  lor 
us,  and  we  went  and  got  our  dinner. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  paid  for  it! — ^A.  I  believe  I  staid  with 
him.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  there  went  out  just  ahead  of  us, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.    I  think  I  staid  back  with  him  a  little. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  with  him! — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  proba- 
bly four  or  five  minutes ;  possibly  as  much  as  ten  minutes.  1  really  do 
not  remember  how  long. 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  one  who  staid  with  Mr.  Abell! — A.  No,  sir; 
1  think  not.  There  may  have  been  three  or  four  of  them.  There  were 
several  gentlemen  standing  there.    I  think  perhaps  three  of  us  staid. 

Q.  Did  yuu  notice  whether  any  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  after  you  returned  to  the  office  of  the  board! — 
A.  I  should  not  have  said  so. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  they  were  or  not! — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  were;  I  did  not  see  anything  to  indicate  it. 

Q.  Not  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  liquor  in  the  room ! — A.  There  was  none  in  our 
room. 

Q.  Was  there  any  in  the  rooms  connected  with  it ! — A.  I  have  seen 
liquor  there. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  work  there,  was  there  not  some  liquor  around  ! — 
A.  Sometimes  there  was  liquor  there.     I  never  took  any  of  it  myself. 

Q.  Yuu  saw  it  there,  and  saw  others  use  it! — A.  I  have  seen  others 
use  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  there  that  evening  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  not  see  them  using  liquor  there  before  dinner  and  after- 
ward!— A.  I  might;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Q.  What  \^ere  you  engaged  in  on  that  night  t—A,  Taking  off  the 
tabulated  returns  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  For  wh^t  parish  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember.  We  took  them  just  as 
they  came  in  from  the  board. 

Q.  The  tabulated  returns  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  my  special  work. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  it  that  night? — A.  No,  sir;  we  progressed  as  far  as 
the  board  went. 

Q.  How  many  parishes  did  you  tabulate  that  night !— A.  I  have  no 
idea. 

Q.  None  at  all  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  single  one  of  the  parishes  that  you  were  at 
work  on  that  night! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Not  one! — ^A.  Not  one. 

Q.  You  cannot  name  a  single  parish  that  you  were  at  work  on  tb»t 
night !— A.  I  cannot  at  all ;  they  were  not  taken  alphabetically,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  I  did  not  think  of  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  even  the  first  parish  you  worked  on  f — A  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  your  work 
that  night  was! — A.  1  know  the  work  that  I  was  doing;  1  certainlr 
know  just  what  I  was  doing;  I  was  making  up  the  tabulated  returns  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  what  pari.^h  you  were  tabulating,  nor  how 
many  parishes  you  entered  up  that  night ! — A.  As  a  matter  uf  conn*  I 
cannot  remember  just  what  parishes,  out  of  seventy-five  parishes  and 
wards  in  the  State,  we  worked  on  that  night. 

Q.  There  are  not  seventy-five  parishes  in  the  State  are  there!— A. 
There  are  fifty-eight  parishes,  and  seventeen  wards  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  whether  you  were  working  on  one  of  the 
wards  of  Orleans  that  night  or  on  some  of  the  parishes  ! — A.  I  think 
the  parish  of  Orleans  was  not  before  us  that  night. 

Q.  Of  the  fifty-seven  parishes  in  the  State,  leaving  out  Orleans,  .von 
cannot  tell  what  one  of  those  parishes  you  tabulated  that  night!— A.  I 
have  said  so,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one  ! — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  any  one  of  the  other  clerks  was  doing  that 
night ! — A.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  they  were  all  doing,  1 
think. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  at  work  on  some  part  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  canvassing  of  the  vote! — A.  Yes.  sir, 

Q.  But  what  part  of  that  business  it  was  you  do  not  know  !— A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  McCormick  doing  ! — A.  He  was  tabulating  the  vote 
on  the  constitutional  amendments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  parishes  he  had  in  hand  that  night !— A  He 
had  the  same  that  I  had  ;  for  we  took  them  off  at  same  time. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Eaton  doing  ! — A.  He  was  taking  down  the  tabu- 
lated statement  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  State  oflftcew 
irom  the  consolidated  statement  of  votes  from  the  parishes,  just  as  the? 
were  sent  in  by  the  board. 

Q.  The  supervisors'  consolidated  statements! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  they  were  returned  to  you  by  the  board! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  ones  were  returned  that  night  you  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing!— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Littlefield  was  doing  that  night! — A. 
Part  of  the  time  he  was  figuring  on  the  returns;  where  there  was  a  poll 
ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  return,  he  would  call  off  the  return  to 
Qs,  and  we  would  put  it  in  our  blanks.  I  think  he  made  the  most  of  the 
dedactions.    I  made  some  myself. 

Q.  He  was  making  the  deductions  that  were  to  go  into  the  tabulated 
Btateiueiit  which  the  board  afterward  made  of  the  result  of  their  work  ! — 
A.  If  any  were  to  be  made. 

Q.  Of  course,  wherever  deductions  were  to  be  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Littlefield  was  at  work  that  night? — A. 
He  WJI6  at  work  at  our  table  with  us. 

Q.  All  the  timet — ^A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  We  did  not  any  of  us 
sit  there  daring  the  whole  evening. 

Q.  Was  Governor  Wells  in  the  room  after  you  returned  from  dinner 
to  the  office  t — A.  1  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  did  not  see  him  there  ! — A. 

1  will  not  be  positive.    I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  at  all  until  I  saw  him 
come  through  the  room  with  his  overcoat,  just  ready  to  go  home,  about 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Where  was  the  room  that  he  was  principally  engaged  in  at  that 
time  I — A.  The  room  behind  the  one  that  we  were  working  in. 

Q.  There  was  a  room  communicating  between  those  two  rooms  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  Governor  Wells  was  not  in  your  room  that  even- 
ing t— A.  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  will  not  be  positive  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  I  am  confidetit  he  was  not 

Q.  Why  do  you  recollect  his  not  being  in  there  that  evening  better 
than  you  can  remember  what  you  yourself  were  working  at ! — A.  Be- 
cause I  do  remember  what  I  was  working  at. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  to  look  over  your  work  I — ^A.  He  may  have  glanced 
at  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  never  stopped  to  make  an  examination  of  it ! — 
A.  I  never  saw  him  stop  and  make  an  examination  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

Q.  He  had  preceded  yon  back  to  the  office,  had  he  not  I — A.  I  think 
perhaps  he  had. 

Q.  How  longf — A.  By  a  few  moments  only. 

Q.  He  did  not  go  back  in  company  with  you  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  in,  have  you  any  recollection  of  seeing  him  there  f — 
A.  1  think  when  I  came  in  the  room  was  entirely  empty ;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  one  in  it.    The  clerks  were  standing  in  the  outer  room. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  desk  in  the  room  ! — A.  There  were  sev- 
eral ;  there  were  four  large  tables  and  a  smaller  desk  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  where  the  desks  were!— A.  I  recollect  there  was 
a  small  desk  in  the  corner,  a  little  light-colored  oak  desk. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  that  stand  f — A.  Right  by  the  door  leading  into 
the  secretary's  room. 

Q.  What  was  on  that  desk  ! — A.  A  whole  lot  of  papers,  old  papers, 
and  one  thing  aud  another. 

Q.  What  kind  of  papers  were  they  f — A.  It  was  a  lot  of  papers  that  1 
had  put  there  to  get  them  out  of  my  way;  some  of  them  were  blanks, 
that  we  had  used  a  part  of  to  patch  up  some  blanks  that  we  had  spoiled. 
1  do  not  know  just  what  they  were;  there  was  a  great  lot  of  stuff,  quill 
pens,  dirty  blotting-paper,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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Q.  That  was  where  you  pat  the  mutilated  blanks  t — ^A.  Yes;  thai  is 
where  I  put  almost  anythiug  to  get  it  oat  of  my  way. 

Q.  What  sort  of  blanks  do  yoa  mean  t — ^A.  Blanks  of  any  kind  be- 
longing to  the  office. 

Q.  Were  they  blanks  that  were  used  in  making  np  these  tabnla- 
tioijs  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  that  were  not  nsed  in  making  the  taba- 
Itftions. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  same  form  as  those  that  were  nsed  by  the  super- 
visor of  registration  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  they  differ  T— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
describe  one  of  them ;  bat  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  blanks  that 
tbe  board  used  and  the  blanks  of  the  supervisor  of  r^stration. 

Q.  Do  they  not  contain  the  same  general  headings  f — ^A.  They  do  io 
certain  respt'cts. 

Q.  Did  not  the  snpervisor  of  registration  in  making  np  his  return 
give  the  statement  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  gubernatorial  vote,  tbe  vou; 
fur  and  against  the  constitntional  amendments,  the  vote  for  State  offi- 
cers, and  parochial  officers  f — A.  Not  in  that  order.. 

Q.  In  your  tabulations,  did  you  not  tabulate  the  same  way  tbat  lie 
did! — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  separate  blanks  for  each  of  those  different 
clsisses. 

Q.  In  each  parish  did  you  make  a  separate  blank  for  each  class?— A. 
No,  sir;  we  consolidated  each  class  on  the  blank. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  making  up  tbe  general  statement  for  the  parishes 
express  on  the  same  blanks  tbe  vote  for  the  different  officers  down  to 
tbe  parochial  T — A.  No,  sir;  that  the  supervisor  did. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  method  of  your  tabulation  f — A.  We  took  one  blauk, 
and  pnt  on  tlie  tabulated  statement  of  votes  for  all  tbe  parishes. 

Q  And  you  made  no  tabulation  for  each  parish  by  itself! — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  rigbt  straight  through. 

Q.  Tbe  only  tabulation  you  made  was  for  all  the  parishes,  as  to  tbe 
eb'Ctoial  votet — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  tbat  time. 

Q.  Those  were  tbe  only  blanks — tbe  only  kind  of  blanks  that  were  oo 
tbat  table,  were  they  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  others  ! — A.  Certainly  there  were  others. 

Q.  Wbat  otber  kind  of  blanks  were  there  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  begin  to 
tell  you  what  sorts  of  blanks  there  were,  or  how  many  different  kiudsof 
blanks  there  were  on  tbat  table.  They  were  blanks  that  we  had  sfioiled 
in  some  way,  and  tbat  we  put  there  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  went  to 
work  that  evening  and  put  them  there  on  that  desk  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  You  lecollectthat  factf — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Tbat  you  put  those  blanks  there  on  that  evening f — A.  Yes,  sir:  1 
was  disgusted  with  the  appearance  of  things,  and  I  took  tbat  occasion 
to  get  rid  of  that  trash. 

Q.  You  were  disgusted  with  the  appearance  of  your  desk  when  yon 
returned  from  dinner f — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  wasdis^8t«l 
with  tbe  ap|>earance  of  the  desk  before  I  went  to  dinner;  before  I  went 
out  of  tbe  office. 

Q.  Did  others  of  the  clerks  put  any  papers  there  that  you  know  of  f— 
A.  I  certainly  do  not  know. 

Q.  Who  compiled  the  electoral  vote  for  the  parish  of  Concordia !*A. 
I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  How  do  you  recollect  that  f — A.  I  believe  I  did,  from  the  fact  tliit 
1  made  u]>  the  electoral  vote  for  all  the  parishes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  tbat  particular  fact,  as  to  that  par- 
ticular parish,  of  compiling  the  vot€»  for  .that  parish  f — ^A.  None  at  alL 
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Q.  Too  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  yoa  did  itf — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
probable  that  I  did.    I  have  do  doabt  I  did. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  at  what  date  .you  did  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  taken  from  the  supervisor's  return!— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  .\oar  tabulation  of  the  vote  of  Concordia  Parish  for  electors 
tlie  same  as  the  supervisor's  return  ? — A.  Not  being  able  to  recollect  the 
exact  piirish,  I  cannot  say.    I  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  in  that  tabulation  of  that  electoral 
vote  you  placed  the  electoral  vote  518  votes  above  what  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  returns  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  t — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  did  it. 

Q.  Here  is  the  statement  itself.    [A  printed  statement  shown  him.] 

The  Witness.  Is  that  my  statement! 

The  Senator.  It  is  the  same  statement  that  you  say  you  were  mak- 
ing up. 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  make  any  printed  statement. 

The  Senator.  This  is  a  printed  copy  of  the  certified  statement.  If 
yoa  will  look  at  the  parish  of  Concordia,  the  one  is  made  by  the  super* 
visor  of  registration,  the  other  is  the  canvass  and  return  made  by  the 
State  canvassing-otlicers.  (The  witness  looks  at  the  printed  paper.] 
Ijook  at  the  vote  for  these  three  electors,  [pointing  out  the  names.] 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  know  what  you  meant  before.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  If  I  had  the  original  papers  I  probably  could  tell 
you  something  about  it. 

Q.  It  appears  there  that  there  has  been  added  518  votes  to  the  vote 
of  one  elector,  does  it  not  f — ^A.  Appearances  indicate  it. 

Q.  You  continued  until  you  completed  it! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  tabulate  it  with  this 
additional  vote  for  that  elector  and  some  others! — ^A.  If  I  did  it  it  was 
by  order  of  the  board.  I  don't  know  that  I  did  it.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  compilation  of  the  vote  of  that 
parish. 

Q.  Who  made  the  tabulated  statements  of  the  returns  of  the  super- 
visors of  registration!  Who  entered  the  tabulated  statements  from 
those  n^turns! 

The  Witness.  Of  the  electoral  vote  ! 

The  Senator.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  did,  after  they  came  back  from  the  board. 

Q.  But  when  they  were  received  by  the  board  ! — ^A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  I  never  was  in  the  room  of  the  board  while  they 
were  in  session. 

Q.  This  is  the  work  you  performed  ! — A.  That  is  my  work. 

Q.  It  is  the  copy  of  the  tabulated  statement  that  you  made  up  ! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  this  copy  now  before  you  ! — A.  I  did,  I  think.  [The  ori- 
ginal written  copy  was  before  the  witness.] 

Q.  It  is  certified  to  be  a  correct  copy  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  examining  that,  taking  the  parish  of  Concordia,  and  taking  the 
electors  I  have  indicated  to  you,  you  will  find  that  there  has  been  given 
to  them  the  same  vote  that  appears  to  have  been  given  for  the  electors 
for  the  State  at  large. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  paper!  [To  wit,  statement  of  re- 
turns.]— ^A.  I  made  this  blank ;  I  do  not  know  who  filled  it  in. 

Q.  It  is  certified  at  the  bottom  to  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  tabulated 
statement^  is  it  not!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  read  to  the  reporter  the  vote  as  it  appears  on  the  tabulated 
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Statement  of  the  supervisor  of  registration's  returns  in  the  parish  of 
Concordia  for  the  eight  republican  candidates  for  electors. — A.  [R^kIb.] 
Kellogg,  2,523;  Burch,  2,524;  Joseph,  1,950;  Sheldon,  1.949;  Marks, 
1,881;  Levissee,  1,950;  Brewster,  2,019;  Joffroin,  1,938. 

Q.  Now  read  to  tbe  reporter  the  tabulated  statement  that  yoa  made 
up  of  the  vote  returned  by  tbe  State  board  of  canvassers. — A.  [Beads.] 
Kellogg,  2,523 ;  Burch,  2,524;  Joseph,  2,538;  Sheldon,  2,537 ;  Marks, 
2,539;  Levissee,  2.538 ;  Brewster,  2,519;  Joffroin,  2,536. 

Q.  Can  you  tellhow  you  came  to  put  those  figures  there,  in  making 
up  the  tabulated  statement  for  that  parish  f — ^A.  I  took  the  figures  from 
the  returns. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  itf — A.  It  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Q.  Ilow  that  difference  came  you  do  not  know  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Look  at  the  parish  of  Natchitoches  and  see  how  it  is,  giving  tbe 
statement  of  the  vote  received,  as  sbown  by  the  returns  of  tbe  soper- 
visor  of  registration,  for  each  elector. — A.  [Reads.]  Kellogg,  2,099: 
Burch,  2,099;  Joseph,  1,558 ;  Sheldon,  1,558;  Marks,  1,558;  Levissee, 
2,092;  Brewster,  1,550;  Joffroin,  1,558. 

Q.  Tbat  is  what  appears  on  that  paper,  which  is  certified  to  be  the 
electoral  vote  as  returned  by  the  supervisors  of  registration  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Eead  that  certificate. — ^A.  [Reads:] 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  tbe  electoral  and  gnbematoriAl  it^ 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  returned  by  the  several  sapervisors  of  registration  to  tbe 
board  of  retnrning-officers. 

CHARLES  S.  ABELL, 

Secretarg  of  the  Board, 
New  OitLEANS,  December  21, 1876. 

Q.  By  whom  is  that  certificate  signed  1 — A.  By  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  Charles  S.  Abell. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  his  signature  f — A.  It  looks  very  much  like  it 

Q.  You  know  that  is  his  signature,  do  you  not? — A.  I  never  swear  to 
anybody's  else  signature  but  my  own,  and  don't  swear  to  my  own  half 
the  time. 

Q.  If  you  know,  state  whether  that  is  his  signature  or  not !— A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Eead  for  the  same  parish  the  tabulations,  as  you  made  them,  of  tbe 
returns  made  by  the  State  canvassers  of  that  vote. — A.  [Beads.]  Kel- 
logg, 2,092;  Burch,  2,092;  Joseph,  2,093;  Sheldon,  2,093;  Marks,  2,003; 
Levissee,  2,085;  Brewster,  2,085 ;  Joffroin,  2,093. 

Q.  That  second  paper  you  made  yourself! — A.  I  made  it;  I  made  it 
from  a  copy. 

Q.  Prom  the  copy  made  from  the  tabulated  statement  t — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  l>e  a  copy  1 — A.  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  went 
over  it  several  times. 

Q.  That  is  the  vote  as  returned  by  tbe  State  canvassers  f — A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Their  return  of  the  vote  T — ^A.  I  believe  it  to  be ;  I  made  it  out  for 
such. 

Q.  Take  the  parish  of  Vernon  and  call  oflf  the  electoral  vote  there  for 
republican  electors  in  that  parish. — ^A.  [Reads.]  Kellogg,  none;  Borcb, 
none;  Joseph,  none,  Sheldon,  none;  Marks,  none;  Levissee,  none; 
Brewster,  2 ;  Joff'roin,  2. 

Q.  Look  at  this  paper,  the  copy  of  the  returns  of  the  board  of  can- 
vassers, and  give  the  figures  there. — ^A.  [Beads.]  Kellogg,  178;  Borcb, 
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178;  Joseph,  178;  Sheldon,  180;  Marks,  180;  Levissee,  180;  Brewster, 
180 ;  Joflfroin,  180. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  given  to  the  democratic  electors  by  that  can- 
vass made  by  the  board  f — A.  Fonr  hundred  and  sixty -nine,  all  the  way 
throogh.  [Reads.]  McEnery,  469;  Wickliife,  469;  St.  Martin,  469; 
Po€he,  4G9,  De  Blanc,  409 ;  Seay,  469 ;  Cobb,  469 ;  Cross,  469. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  vote  for  the  democratic  electors  as  it  appeared  on 
the  supervisor's  ret arns! — A.  I  can  read  it  from  this  paper,  but  my 
memory  does  not  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  VVhatis  it  there! — A.  Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  all  the  way 
through,  I  think.  [Reads.]  McEnery,  647  ;  Wickliflfe,  647 ;  St.  Martin, 
047  ;  Poche,  647 ;  De  Blanc,  647 ;  Seay,  647  ;  Cobb,  647  ;  Cross,  647. 

Q.  Eaveyou  any  more  recoDection  about  that  than  you  have  about  the 
other  ? — A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  You  made  this  statement  f:— A.  I  made  the  original  statement. 

Q.  The  returns  were  furnished  you  by  the  board  of  canvassers  ! — A. 
They  were  not  furnished  to  me — no,  sir ;  it  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
attend  to  that. 

Q.  The  papers  came  from  the  board,  however  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbis  statement  of  the  final  return  was  made  from  the  memoranda 
furnished  by  the  board  f — A.  No,  sir ;  made  from  the  original  papers, 
together  with  memoranda  furnished  by  the  board,  with  the  orders  fur- 
nished by  the  board. 

Q.  Take  the  parish  of  Madison,  and  state  what  the  vote  appears  to  be 
for  that  parish  from  this  tabulated  statement  of  the  supervisors  of  reg- 
istration.— ^A.  [Reads.]  Kellogg,  2,521;  Burch,  2,511;  Joseph,  2,516; 
Sheldon,  2,511;  Marks,  2,506;  Levissee,  2,511;  Brewster,  2,506;  Jof- 
frion,  2,506. 

Q.  Now  take  the  tabulated  statement  as  made  up  by  the  board  of  can- 
vassing-oflBcers,  and  give  the  figures  on  that. — A.  [Reads.]  Kellogg, 
2,584 ;  Burch,  2,574;  Joseph,  2,579:  Sheldon,  2,574;  Marks,  2,569 ;  Le- 
vissee,  2,574;  Brewster,  2,569;  Joftroin,  2,569. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  table  which  I  now  place  in  your 
hands  f  [The  table  which  will  soon  follow,  being  Exhibit  B,  is  the  one 
which  was  shown  to  the  witness.] — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  made  it  t — A.  I  do  not.  I  think  I  know  the 
handwriting.    I  did  not  see  it  made. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  do  you  think  it  is? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  clerks? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  McCormick. 

Q.  Whose  signature  is  attached  to  the  certificate  which  is  attached 
to  that  table  f — A.  It  is  signed  by  Charles  S.  Abell,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  returning-offlcers  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  does  that  paper  purport  to  bet — A.  I  can  read  the  certifi- 
cate if  you  wish.  [The  witness  read  to  the  committee  the  following 
certificate :  j 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  polls  and 
total  nnmber  of  votes  rejected  by  the  board  in  the  several  parishes. 

CHA8.  S.  ABELL, 
Secretary  Board  of  Betuming-Officere,  Slate  oj  Louunana, 
New  Orleans,  December  19, 1876. 

Q.  Look  at  the  parish  of  Concordia,  in  that  table,  and  state  if  you  find 
any  votes  rejected  from  that  parish. — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  There  were  no  votes  at  all  rejected  from  that  parish  t — ^A.  I  do  not 
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know  aDything  about  it  beyond  what  this  table  shows.    It  does  not  show 
anv. 

Q.  In  the  parish  of  Natchitoches  how  many  repablican  votes  were  re- 
jt'cted  !— A.  This  shows  there  were  seven. 

Q.  And  how  many  democratic  votes  t — A.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  as  it  appears  here. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  votes  rejected  instead  of  being  added  !— A.  It 
appears  so. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  where  the  votes  came  from  to  increjise  that  R.'ate- 
nient  f — A.  I  do  not.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  board  at  all,  and  I  cao- 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board,  however,  were  you  Dot!— 
A.  Ye8,  sir ;  I  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board. 

Q.  That  would  show  that  a  deduction  should  have  been  made  from 
the  supervisor's  return,  would  it  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  votes  cast  out  instead  of  being  added  to  the  number  retamedf 
—  1.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  the  parish  of  Vernon  on  that  paper. — A.  I  see  it,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  polls  were  rejected  there  t — A.  It  appears  from  this 
table  that  there  were  three. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  votes  among  the  rejected!— A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  votes  were  there  among  those  reje(^teil  f— 
A.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  I  believe.    There  are  three  polls  here. 

Q.  And  one  hundred  and  seventy -nine  democratic  votes  rejected  I— 
A.  So  it  appears,  according  to  this  table. 

Q.  Does  that  account  for  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -eight  voles 
that  appear  to  have  been  tabulated  in  favor  of  the  republican  candidateu 
lor  electors  in  the  parish  of  Vernon  ? — A.  It  does  not  appear  to. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  never  had  any  knowledge  of  any  alteration  on  the 
vote  of  that  parish  till  you  heard  it  here  in  Washington  ! — A.  I  say  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Q.  Until  you  heard  it  in  Washington  t — A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said 
I  did  not  know  of  the  original  being  gone  until  I  came  to  W^ashington. 
That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  be  asking  about,  and  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say.  I  heard  of  the  alteration  in  the  vote  of  Vernon  the  daj 
before  I  left  New  Orleans.  A  gentleman  told  me  he  had  heard  that 
there  was  going  to  be  some  statement  made  in  reference  to  that  parish, 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not 

Q.  You  said  in  your  direct  examination  that  Mr.  Littlefield  made,  at 
least  in  part,  the  calculations  made  necessary  by  the  alterations  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  made  the  majority 
of  them,  but  I  am  not  positive  in  regard  to  th.it. 

Q.  You  saw  him  figuring  on  the  tabulated  returns? — A.  Certainly; 
several  times. 

Q.  Where  was  he  working  on  that  Sunday  night? — A.  Part  of  tbe 
time  at  our  table,  and  part  ot  the  time  at  the  desk,  I  think. 

Q.  He  was  engaged  on  that  Sunday  night  in  making  such  calcaU- 
tions? — A.  I  believe  so;  I  cannot  rememl^r  distinctly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  parish  he  had  the  returns  off — A.  I  do  not 
remember  what  particular  returns  he  had  at  that  particular  time;  no,  sir; 
he  had  the  same  returns  that  we  had,  of  course. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  do  not  remember  what  returns  he  had,  he  may  hare 
had  the  returns  from  Vernon  Parish,  for  anything  you  know  to  the  ood- 
trary  t — A.  He  may  have  had  it. 
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Q.  When  did  yoa  first  know  the  fact  that  a  new  return  had  been  man* 
ufactnred  for  Vernon  Parish  ! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  last  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  that  rhe  first  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  .you  ever  seen  that  return  that  was  put  on  file  in  the  place 
of  the  original  f — A.  I  have  not. 

The  Witness.  About  what  t 

The  Senator.  The  proofs  filed  against  the  fairness  of  the  election  in 
any  of  the  parishes  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  and  how  were  you  engaged  when  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Eepresen  tat  Ives  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  returns  and  proofs  f — A.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  at  home,  sick  in 
bed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  those  copies  t — 
A.  1  helped  the  clerks  a  part  of  the  time ;  part  of  the  time  I  was  sick. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  clerks  of  tbe  House  committee  were 
not  allowed  to  see  the  original  returns! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  clerks  of  the  board  kept  possession  of  them 
and  read  them  off  to  the  House  committee's  clerks  while  the  copies 
were  being  madef — A.  I  believe- they  did  for  a  day  or  two  at  Brst;  but 
after  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  Down  to  what  time  was  that  done  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
tbe  first  time  I  saw  them  doing  so  was  when  I  returned  to  the  ofiice 
after  being  sick. 

Q.  Were  they  then  furnished  with  anything  but  the  oripjinal  affida- 
vits and  proofs!  Were  they  furnished  with  the  tabulated  statements  of 
the  supervisors  of  registration,  or  with  the  commissioners'  statements  of 
votes — tbe  originals! — A.  I  have  seen  them  using  seven  or  eight  of  the 
original  statements  of  votes  of  the  commissioners  of  election. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  tliem  have  possession  of  tbe  supervisor- 
of-registration's  returns  !-^A.  1  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  you  yourself,  in  most  instances,  I'ead  the  statements  of  the 
supervisors  to  them  ? — A.  1  did  in  two  or  three  of  the  parishes.  There 
were  several  of  the  other  clerks  that  were  doing  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  House  committee  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  simply  aiding  them  in  getting  the  information  that  the 
eummittee  wanted! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  reading  off  to  them  done  under  instructions  !— A.  Ye^j 
sir. 

Q.  From  whom  ! — A.  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  l>oard,  told  you  to  read  oft* 
from  the  returns,  instead  of  giving  them  over  for  tbe  copy  to  be 
made  !— A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  about  giving  the  re- 
turns to  them  ;  he  said  to  read  them  off,  and  have  them  compared,  so 
that  they  would  know  they  were  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  never  were  allowed  to  examine  the 
originals! — A.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Butler,  with  whom  I  was  working,  looked 
at  them  several  times.  I  did  not  work  with  anybody  but  him.  The 
last  day  I  was  there  I  was  quite  unwell,  and  he  took  my  work  for 
a  while. 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  the  House  clerks  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  speaking  of  the  original  returns  of  the  supervis- 
ors!— A.  No,  sir  5  I  never  handled  them  at  all ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
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aboat  tbem,  nor  bow  tbey  were  made.    I  am  speaking  of  the  retoros  of 
the  commissioners  of  election. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  am  speaking  of  the  consolidated  statement  of 
the  8ai)ervi8or8  of  registration. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  anything  abont  that. 

Q.  Yon  tabulated  from  the  supervisors'  returns,  with  changes  wher- 
ever the  board  directed  them  to  be  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Now,  those  are  the  papers  I  referred  to.  I  ask  you  whether  the 
clerks  of  the  House  committee,  so  far  as  you  know,  ever  had  access  to 
the  original  supervisors'  returns? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  aboat 
that ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  had  access  to,  because  at  the  time  I  waa 
helping  them  I  had  charge  of  the  copies  of  the  commissiooera^  state- 
ments. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  for  what  parishes  yon  aided  in  furnishing  copies  of 
the  commissioners'  statements  f — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  parish  of  Vernon  was  one  of  then:  ^  - 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  jon  remember  the  commissioners'  statements  in  reg^ard  to 
Vernon  Parish  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any ;  my  present  recol- 
lection, at  least,  is  that  there  were  not  any;  I  do  not  remember  posi- 
tively ;  I  certainly  do  not  recollect  of  any. 

Q."  Was  there  nothing  furnished  to  the  clerks  of  the  House  committee 
as  the  commissioners'  statements  from  Vernon  Parish  f — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  was  sick  in  bed  for  a  week,  and  consequently  a  good  portion  of 
the  work  was  done  while  I  was  away. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  were  no  such  statements  in  the  possession  of 
the  board  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any ;  that  is  my  impression  in 
regard  to  it. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  undertake  to  say  there  were  not,  do  you  t— A.  Cer- 
tainly not ;  I  have  not  said  there  were  not ;  I  say  I  do  not  remember  of 
seeing  them ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  now,  at  this  distance  in  point  of  time,  of  seeing 
any  of  the  statements  from  any  of  the  parishes  f — A.  I  cannot  name  any 
one  of  the  parishes ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  name  a  single  parish  from  which  yon  saw  the  8tat^ 
ments  ! — A.  I  went  over  a  great  many  of  them  and  compared  them  with 
the  tally-sheets ;  bnt  where  there  are  so  many  I  cannoc  remember  the 
names.  Yes,  I  can ;  I  remember  the  parish  of  Saint  Landry,  for  one. 
That  is  the  biggest  parish  in  the  State,  and  it  was  terribly  mixed.  There 
was  an  awful  pile  of  papers  from  that  parish — as  big^  I  believe,  as  a 
half-bushel  basket. 

Q.  Was  there  any  i)oll  from  which  the  retnrns  were  missing !— A  I 
do  not  remember.  ♦ 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  now  any  poll  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Landry  from 
which  those  statements  were  missing  f — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  were  missing  from  any  poll  in  any 
parish  ? — ^A.  Not  any  particular  parish.  Several  were  missing,  bat  I 
cannot  remember  any  particular  parish. 

By  Mr.  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  You  say  you  made  up  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  electoral  vote 
after  the  board  had  passed  upon  the  supervisors'  returns  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  made  up  the  tabulated  statement  from  thesuper\isors'retam8 
as  changed  by  the  direction  of  the  board  t— A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  after  yon  had  received  those  returns  with  instroe- 
tions  from  the  board  as  to  what  should  be  tabulated,  there  were  ev^ 
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any  alterations  made  subsequent  to  their  first  coming  into  yoar  posses- 
sion under  the  direction  of  the  board ;  in  other  words,  if  the  board  ever 
altered  their  instructions  in  reference  to  any  parish — gave  different  in- 
structions from  what  they  at  first  did. — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not 
tbink  I  ever  bad  a  change  made  in  my  blank. 

Q  Do  yon  remember  that  they  did  not  order  any  such  changes  to  be 
made  f — A.  I  am  not  entirely  positive  on  that  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  did,  for  I  know  I  never  changed  my  blank,  which  I  would  have 
had  to  do  if  they  had  altered  their  instructions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  alteration  was  ever  made  in  any  of  the 
tabulated'  statements  of  the  electoral  vote  after  you  had  made  tiiem  up, 
by  direction  of  the  board  or  otherwise,  by  yourself,  or  any  other  clerk 
of  the  board,  after  you  had  received  the  supervisors'  returns,  with  di- 
rections to  tabulate  them  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  clerks 
did.  My  statement  never  was  altered ;  at  least,  if  it  was,  I  do  not  re- 
collect it. 

Q.  Did  or  did  not  any  member  of  the  returning-board  ever  come  to 
tbe  clerks,  after  they  had  received  their  returns,  with  instructions  to 
tabulate  them,  in  respect  to  any  particular  parish,  and  give  any  other 
or  further  instructions  in  reference  to  the  matter  T — A.  They  never  did 
to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ray,  counsel  of  the  returning-board,  ever  give  any  instruc- 
tions after  they  had  been  received  from  the  board,  with  instructions  to 
tabulate  them  ! — A.  He  never  did  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  to  any  one  of  the  clerks  ! — A. 
I  cannot  say,  sir,  that  he  did  not.  I  was  not  with  the  other  clerks  all 
the  time. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  TRUMAN  W.  EATON. 

Truman  W.  Eaton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Ifew  Orleans,  La. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  T — A.  A  little  over  nine  years. 

Q.  State  whether  you  held  any  position  in  connection  with  the  late 
returning-board. — ^A.  I  was  one  of  the  four  clerks  who  tabulated  the 
returns  of  the  electoral  vote  and  the  vote  for  the  members  of  the  State 
ticket,  and  afterward  assisted  in  the  further  business  of  the  board. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  attended  the  dinner  given  to  the  board 
and  their  clerks,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  3d  day  of  December  last. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  the  office  afterward,  that  evening  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  where  you  were  from  the  time  you  retured  to  the  office  after 
dinner  until  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  went  home. — ^A.  I  was  there  all 
the  time.  Of  course,  I  may  have  been  absent  from  the  room  for  a  min- 
ute or  so  during  the  time. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  usual  work. 

Q.  What  was  it! — A.  Tabulating  the  statements  as  fast  as  they  were 
passed  upon  by  the  board. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  see  Mr.  Littlefleld  there  during  that  time? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Littlefield  at  work  that  evening  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
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recollect  particalarly  wbere  he  was  at  work,  bat  I  piesame  h©  was  at 
bin  usual  place  in  the  office ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Did  \oii  at  that  or  at  any  other  time  see  him  make  any  erasures  on 
any  of  the  returns  T — A.  I  never  saw  anybody  make  any  erasaresoo 
any  of  the  original  returns. 

Q.  Were  you  near  Mr  Littlefield  in  the  office;  where  did  yoa  sit!— 
A.  Mr.  Littlefield,  Mr.  McCormick,  Mr.  Woodward,  and  I  sat  at  one ^ 
table  until  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  of  the  electoral  vote  was  fin-* 
ished.    We  worked  ordinarily  at  the  same  table. 

Q.  When  did  you  firet  hear  of  any  alteration  being  made  in  the  con- 
solidated statement  of  the  sui)ervisors  of  registration  t — ^A.  I  think  I 
saw  something  in  the  newspapers  about  it  and  heard  some  'juestions 
asked  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk,  when 
he  was  before  the  Morrison  committee.  I  did  not  understand  at  the 
time  the  full  meaning  of  the  questions  that  were  asked. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  hear  of  any  such  thing  before  that  time?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Littlefield  ever  asked  yoa  to  assist  him 
in  doing  anything  of  the  kind. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  asked  you  to  assist  him  in  making  any  erasures  or  alter 
ations  in  any  of  the  returns! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  f  rst  hear  of  the  original  consolidated  statement  of 
the  supervisor  for  Vernon  Parish  being  lost  or  destroyed? — A.  I  leanied 
it  from  a  telegram  from  Washington  last  week. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Littlefield  came  to  Washington! — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  here  at  that  time  or  not,  but  I  heard  that  some  retarn 
was  to  be  produced  by  some  one  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  matter  mentioned  before! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  when  you  became  aware  of  the  flEict  of  Mr.  Lit- 
tletield's  absence  from  the  office  you  made  inquiries  in  reference  to  him.— 
A.  I  did.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  night  before  Christmas,  which  was  Mon- 
day, and  after  that  did  not  see  him  for  several  days,  and  on  Wednesday 
I  went  to  his  nucleus  stable  and  inquired  for  him  and  they  said  they 
did  not  know  anything  about  where  he  was.  His  uncle  at  the  time  was 
gone  to  Galveston,  as  they  said.  I  then  made  inquiry  in  several  otto 
places,  and  finally  concluded  to  go  to  his  house  on  the  next  day  to  see  him 
if  he  was  there,  but  eventually,  not  knowing  where  he  lived,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, who  did  know,  said  that  he  would  go,  and  did  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  was  the  reason  of  his  leaving  so  unexpectedly  f 
— A.  I  heard  that  his  father  was  lying  at  the  i)oint  of  death,  and  Ind 
telegraphed  to  him  to  come,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  bedside  of  his 
father. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
dinner  on  the  3d  of  December  were  intoxicated  on  their  return  to  tbe 
office. — A.  I  did  not  see  any  intoxicated  person.  They  were  all  attend- 
ing to  their  usual  duties.  We  worked  very  hard  until  somewhere  be- 
tween two  and  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  left  the  office  very 
much  fatigued. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  A  little  over  nine 
years. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  go  there  ! — A.  In  1867. 

Q.  What  were  you  first  engaged  in  there  ! — A.  I  was  in  the  costoms 
department  as  temporary  inspector. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ! — A.  By  Governor  Kellogg,  who 
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was  then  collector  of  the  port.  I  was  appointed  through  the  inflnenc^e 
of  Col.  S.  A.  Stockdale. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  hold  that  position  t — A.  Till  January,  1870. 

Q.  Then  what  were  you  in  t — A.  I  went  into  the  internal-revenue 
department. 

Q.  As  collector? — A.  No,  sir;  I  worked  in  the  oflBce  for  some  two 
months,  and  then  I  got  to  be  store-keeper. 

Q.  Yon  were  first  employed  as  a  clerk  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  made  store-keeper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  store-keeper? — A.  I  went  on  duty  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1870. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  appointment? — A.  Colonel  Stockdale. 

Q.  Uow  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? — ^A.  I  held  it  until  the  fall 
of  1873. 

Q.  What  month  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  that  ? — A.  I  was  ganger  in 
the  internal  revenue. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  appointment  ? — A.  Colonel  Stockdale. 

Q.  Was  tliat  a  salaried  office,  or  one  of  which  the  emoluments  de- 
pended on  fees  f — A.  It  was  dependent  on  fees. 

Q.  What  were  the  annual  emoluments  of  that  office  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  it  differed  in  different  months.  It  was  limited  to  $187,  I  think. 
as  the  highest  amount  that  could  be  derived  from  the  office  per  month. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? — A.  Until  the  1st  of  August, 
1874. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  engage  in  ? — A.  I  was  out  of  employment  then 
for  two  months,  I  think ;  no,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  t — ^A.  I  went  into  the  State  auditor's  office. 

Q.  As  a  clerk  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  correspondent  clerk. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  Appointment? — A.  Charles  Clinton,  State 
auditor. 

Q.  VVhat  were  the  emoluments  of  that  position? — A.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  nearly  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  I  hold  it  to- 
day. , 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  pay-rolls  of  that  office? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  hold  any  other  position  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  returniog-board  ? — A. 
Immediately  after  the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  retuming-board  during  the  entire 
period  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  the  canvass  ? — A.  I  was.  The  only 
vault  in  the  building  is  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
take  charge  of  the  returns  while  they  were  being  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  vault ;  they  were  kept  in  the  vault  for  safe  keeping,  having  first 
been  sealed  up. 

Q.  Who  had  access  to  that  vault  besides  yourself? — A.  The  wnrrant- 
elerk,  who  carries  the  key. 

Q.  The  warrant-clerk  of  the  auditor's  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  the  board  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  that  had  access  to  that  vault? — A.  I 
think  not.    I  am  sure  there  was  not. 

Q.  Had  the  auditor  himself? — A.  No,  sir;  only  through  his  clerk. 
There  was  but  one  set  of  keys. 

Q.  W'hat  papers  belonging  to  the  retuming-board  were  deposited  in 
the  vault?— A.  The  papers  were  sealed  up  tight,  and  seals  placed  on 
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tbem ;  and  I  would  give  a  receipt  for  tbem  and  take  them  and  put  tbem 
iD  the  vaaltf  and  take  them  up  to  the  board  when  they  were  sent  for. 

Q.  Was  that  done  every  night  t — A.  It  was,  until  the  returns  were 
all  opened,  and  for  some  time  after  that. 

Q.  You  were  at  that  dinner  on  the  3d  of  December? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  after  any  of  the  rest  had  left,  if  at  all  !— 
A.  We  all  went  together,  all  sat  dowu  to  the  table  together,  and  all 
went  away  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  when  you  returned  to  the  office  t — A.  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  time  we  went.  It  was  before 
dark,  however,  when  we  went,  and  we  returned  before  dark.  We  con- 
sumed no  more  than  the  necessary  time. 

Q.  When  you  returned  to  the  office  did  you  and  Mr.Littlefield  work  at 
the  same  desk  that  evening? — A.  I  can  only  state  the  general  practice. 
1  have  no  positive  recollection  as  to  what  we  were  working  on  that 
evening  any  more  than  that  we  were  engaged  in  compiling  the  retoms, 
and  tliat  we  generally  worked  at  the  same  desk. 

Q.  You  have  no  positive  recollection  as  to  whether  yon  were  or  were 
not  working  at  the  same  desk  that  evening! — A.  We  must  have  been 
at  the  same  desk  a  great  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  the  clerks  ever  leave  their  own  desks  and  go  and  work  apoft 
another  desk? — A.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  electoral 
vote  we  four  clerks  whom  1  have  named  occupied  that  table,  as  it  was 
necessary.  We  were  all  engaged  in  making  these  different  tabulations 
from  the  same  paper;  when  a  return  was  brougbt  in  that  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  compiled  we  called  it  all  off  and  put  it  dowu.  We  worked 
together;  one  would  call  off  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  vote  were  you^engaged  in  tabulating  ? — A.  I  was  tabnlat' 
ing  the  vote  for  State  officers  only. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  vcTte  for  electors? — A.  When  a 
consolidated  statement  came  in,  with  an  order  from  the  board  to  com- 
pile it,  sometimes  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  clerks  and  sometimes  to 
another.  If  there  was  any  change  to  be  made,  we  deducted  the  polls 
which  were  to  be  thrown  out 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  tabulating  the  electoral  vote  ^ — A.  J^t  in  potting 
it  down  on  the  paper.  In  making  these  deductions  from  the  consoli- 
dated statement  of  polls  thrown  out  I  did  my  share  of  the  work,  and  in 
going  over  the  consolidated  statement  and  seeing  if  the  additious  wen 
correct.  I  did  that  the  same  as  the  other  clerks,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  compiling  or  tabnlating  the  electoral  vote,  or  any  vote,  up  to  that 
tim^,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  vote. 

Q.  When  the  board  called  for  papers,  what  papers  were  sent  in !— A. 
1  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  seen  them  take  out  bundles  of  pa|>er8  veij 
often.    That  was  Judge  Davis's  work,  the  chief  clerk. 

Q.  You  do  not  kuow  what  papers  Judge  Davis  took  in  to  the  board!— 
A.  No,  sir ;  when  they  calleil  for  the  parish,  whichever  one  it  was,  Jndge 
Davis  would  take  in  a  bnndle  of  papers,  which  1  supposed  l>elongedto 
that  parish.  I  believe  the  bnndle  consisted  of  all  the  pai^ers  belongiog 
to  that  parish. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  in  all  the  papers  pertaining  to  tbe 
I>arish  or  not? — A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  they  took  in  any  affidavits  or  not  ? — A.  I  can 
only  repeat  my  answer,  that  I  suppose  they  took  in  all  the  papers  per- 
taining to  the  parish. 

Q.  When  the  papers  pertaining  to  a  parish  would  go  in  to  tbe  returniof- 
board,  how  long  was  it  usually  before  it  was  returned  to  the  clerks  for 
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tabulation  ? — A.  There  was  no  regular  time.  If  there  were  no  contests, 
it  would  be  returned  very  soon  after  it  went  in. 

Q.  In  case  there  was  a  contest,  what  was  generally  the  length  of  time 
that  was  occupied  ! — A.  That  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  contest,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  When  did  the  board  commence  the  examination  of  the  parishes 
after  they  had  been  opened — when  did  they  go  into  secret  session  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  on  the  different  parishes  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? — 
A.  They  waited  until  they  had  opened  all  the  parishes  before  they  com- 
menced the  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  they  closed  their  publicexaminations  into 
the  parishes  and  went  into  secret  session! — A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
time ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the'  promulgation — ^perhaps  a 
week  or  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  the  promulgation  ? — 
A.  I  presume  likely  it  was ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  at  work  on  that  Sunday  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  Sunday  that  the  board  was  in  secret  session  ? — A. 
They  were  in  secret  session  all  the  time  while  they  were  passing  on  the 
parishes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  secret  session  more  than  one  Sabbath  ? — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  That  was  the  Sabbath  you  took  this  dinner! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  work  required  you  to  work  late  at  night!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  parishes  came  out  to  you  from  the 
board  that  evening  after  your  return  from  dinner  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  clerks  kept  busy! — A.  Yes;  I  think,  in  ^^ict,  that  the 
board  got  ahe^d  of  us. 

Q.  Were  not  the  clerks  principally  engaged  in  the  tabulation  of  the 
electoral  votes  on  that  night! — A.  No,  sir;  when  the  statement  came 
in  it  was  handed  to  a  clerk  to  compile,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
board  ;  and  the  clerk  went  over  the  electoral  vote,  the  vote  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  the  State  vote,  and  left  the  rest. 

Q.  They  went  into  secret  session  on  Saturday  evening,  did  they  not! 
Yon  stated  so,  J  believe! — A.  I  did  not  say  so,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember 
the  day  they  went  into  secret  session. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  the  promulgation  was  made  ! — A.  I 
think  the  promulgation  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth. 

Q.  Did  not  they  go  inro  secret  session  for  fae  purpose  of  taking  up 
and  considering  the  returns  from  the  several  parishes  on  the  2d  day  of 
December  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  The  promulgation  was  made  on  the  Cth  ! — A.  It  was,  I  think,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Gth. 

Q.  4I0W  many  parishes  were  there  to  pass  upon  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana ? — A.  Fifty  seven  parishes  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  polls  in  the  State! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  board  passed  upon  all  the  diflFerent  parishes  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  while  they  were  in  secret  session  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  whenever  they  would  pass  upon  a  parish,  they  would  send 
their  finding — send  the  supervisor's  returns  with  any  instructions  they 
gave  with  reference  to  the  tabulation  which  the  clerks  were  to  make 
from  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  on  that  Sunday  you  were  all  very  busy  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  work  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Late  at  night! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  concluded  your  work  the  clerks  were  not  up  with  their 
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work  as  far  as  the  board  had  gone  ? — A.  Toa  misQaderstand  me,  sir. 
When  I  said  that  the  clerks  were  behind  when  the  board  got  tbrongh,  £ 
referred  to  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  board.  I  said  I  believed  that 
at  the  close  of  their  labors  the  board  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  clerks, 
or  the  clerks  were  a  little  behind  the  board,  but  I  did  not  refer  at  all  to 
that  Sunday  night. 

YJ.  When  did  you  finish  your  work  on  the  tabulation  ? — A.  I  finished 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  promulgation. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  ? — A.  No,  sir,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  ;  for  the  promulgation  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  complete  your  work  after  the  board 
had  finished  its  labors  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  a  day  ? — A.  I  really  could  not  say ;  I  do  not 
remember  whether  they  were  in  session  up  to  the  close  or  not. 

Q.  Were  or  were  not  all  the  returns  of  the  different  parishes,  and  tbe 
instructions  of  the  board  in  respect  thereto,  in  your  ofiice  for  some  con- 
siderable time  before  they  completed  their  work  on  the  5th  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  whether  the  board,  in  secret  session,  ex- 
amined any  affidavits  that  had  been  made,  or  any  evidence  that  bad 
been  tiled,  in  reference  to  any  of  the  parishes! — A.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  action  ot  the  board  while  in  secret  session  ;  I  never  was  present  at 
any  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the  board. 

Q.  How  many  affidavits  were  there  filed  f  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  affidavits  and  proofs  filed  in  reference  to  the  voting  in  the 
different  parishes? — A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affidavits, 
except  to  read  off  one  or  two  of  them  to  another  clerk  to  copy  about  at 
tbe  commencement  of  the  work  by  the  clerks  of  the  House  committee. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  affidavits  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  possible,  from  what  you  know  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  that  board  in  going  over  the  different  parishes,  that  they 
could  have  given  much  attention  to  or  consumed  much  time  in  tbe 
examination  of  proofs,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  during  the  time  thej 
were  in  secret  session  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  my  opinion  ! 

The  Senator.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  should  not  suppose  that  they  derived  all  their  information  during 
the  time  they  were  in  secret  session.  They  commenced  opening  the 
returns  some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  and  may  have  read  the 
affidavits  themselves  before. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought,  from  what  you  knew  of  the  labors  rf 
the  board  in  examining  ^he  returns  and  passing  upon  the  returns,  as  to 
what  returns  they  would  strike  out  and  what  polls  they  would  compile, 
whether  you  believed,  from  what  you  knew,  that  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  have  examined,  while  in  secret  session,  with  any  degree  of  catb,  the 
affidavits  and  proofs  which  were  submitted  tx)  them  t — A,  Not  knowing 
their  mode  of  procedure,  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  that  woold  be 
worth  anything  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  nor  do  I  think  I  could  form  one,  not  knowing  how  many  affida- 
vits there  were  nor  how  long  they  were  in  session. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  For  the  information  of  the  Senator,  I  would  saj 
that  we  have  procured  to  be  made  a  list  of  all  of  tbe  discrepancies  that 
exist,  and  propose  to  put  them  all  in  evidence^  together  with  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  reasons  of  the  board  for  them  m  each  case. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  I  am  simply  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  infeieoce 
that  the  board  did  not  have  time  to  examine  proofs. 

The  witness  was  then  dismissed.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  I^OOglC 
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FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  P.  DAVIS. 

George  P.  Davis,  a  witness  heretofore  sworn  and  examined,  was 
recalled,  and  testified  further,  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  You  were  chief  clerk  of  the  Louisiana  returningboard f — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  last  canvass  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  person  heretofore  examined  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  or  not  made  a  list  of  the  discrepancies 
in  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  according  to  the  demo- 
cratic State  central  committee,  and  the  same  vote  as  compiled  and  re- 
turned by  the  canvassing  board,  and  of  the  causes  assigned. — A.  I 
have. 

(The  witness  produced  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  kind  described, 
and  laid  it  before  him  on  the  table.) 

Senator  McDonald.  We  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  contents 
of  any  paper,  either  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement  or  by  oral  proof. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  propose  to  put  this  in  as  a  list  of  these  dis- 
crepancies, for  the  sake  of  convenience.  If  it  is  correct,  it  can  do  no 
harm ;  and  if  it  is  incorrect  the  Senators  may  cross  examine  upon  it,  and 
show  how  and  wherein  it  is  wrong. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  You  are  proposing  to  put  in  evidence  a  state- 
ment of  matters  contained  in  original  papers,  for  which  we  have  called, 
and  which  we  have  been  unable  to  procure.  Why  not  see  if  we  cannot 
get  the  original  papers! 

Senator  McDonald,  It  has  been  testified  to  before  the  committee 
that  the  board  of  canvassers  made  their  canvass  and  return  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  supervisors  of  registration ;  that  those  state- 
ments, with  a  memorandum  of  such  changes  as  the  board  directed  to  be 
made,  were  sent  into  the  room  where  the  clerks  were  engaged  in  tabu- 
lating ;  and  that  the  tabulated  return,  as  made  by  the  board,  was  made 
from  that  memorandum  ;  that  is,  from  the  supervisors'  consolidated 
statement,  corrected  or  changed  as  the  board  in  its  secret  sessions  had 
directed.  A  comparison  of  the  originals  would  show  what  alterations 
or  changes  had  been  made,  and  to  any  oral  proof  of  the  contents  of 
those  instruments,  or  of  results  claimed  to  proceed  from  them,  my  col- 
league objects,  and  I  vote  to  sustain  the  objection. 

^nator  Howe.  I  think  the  evidence  is  competent  in  every  point  of 
view,  and,  unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  case,  quite  as  important  from  the 
Senator's  point  of  view  as  from  that  occupied  by  any  other  member  of 
the  committee.  I  spent  considerable  time  upon  these  tables  in  New 
Orleans.  There  are  differences  between  the  vote  as  returned  by  the 
supervisors  and  the  vote  as  stated  by  the  democratic  compilation. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  not  a  "  democratic  compilation."  The 
committee  have  not  before  them  any  compilation  made  by  either  the 
democratic  party  or  the  republican  party,  so  far  as  parties  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  the  tabulated  statement  which  purports  to  have  been 
made  up  from  the  return  of  the  supervisors  of  registration,  and  we  have 
the  tabulated  statement  made  by  the  canvassing-board  when  they  made 
their  final  return  so  far  as  the  electoral  vote  is  concerned,  and  we  have 
also  the  number  of  polls  and  the  number  of  votes  rejected  %t  the  several 
polls. 

The  Chairman,  (Senator  Howe.)  In  addition  to  that,  you  have— each 
member  of  the  committee  has — a  table  compiled  by  a  democratic  com- 
mittee. Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Senator  McDonald.  Not  any  that  we  bave  introdoced  in  evWenw, 
or  referred  to  in  the  cross-examination  of  any  witness. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  Here  is  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  statement '* 
the  reasons  given  for  the  rejection  of  certain  polls  and  votes.  We  pt^^: 
to  see  for  ourselves  what  those  officers  said  under  their  own  Lanis 
instead  of  a  copy  of  it  prepared  by  somebody  else.  Senator  McDua;  . 
and  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  six  weeks  to  get  a  peep  at  the  ore 
nal  papers.  We  asked  the  committee  for  it.  Senator  Wadleigb  \"*- 
with  us  for  the  issuing  of  a  subpoena  duces  tecum^  for  the  prodoeti<  n  •• 
those  originals  before  the  committee.  They  were  not  prodaced  v>l  r 
the  committee  was  sitting  in  New  Orleans,  and  now,  since  we  bave  l«-' 
in  Washington,  the  request  has  again  been  made  that  those  i>3>> 
should  be  brought  before  the  committee.  This  is  at  best  a  mere  i\v 
We,  the  minority,  asked  for  a  fish,  and  you  give  us  a  serpent. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  not  put  in  as  a  copy  at  all.  It  is  a  ^t^:- 
ment  of  the. results  of  au  examination  by  a  witness  who  is  qnalifiin:' 
make  it,  as  to  certain  discrepancies  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Even 
the  original  papers  were  here,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  have  Jo:: 
Davis,  or  any  other  qualified  person,  go  through  them  in  this  mau* 
for  the  information  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Saulsbury.  I  object  to  the  evidence. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  sustain  the  objection. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  think  the  testimony  is  admissible. 

The  Chairman,  (Senator  How^e.)  I  concur  in  the  opinion  that    • 
testimony  is  every  way  admissible.     I  now  want  to  complete  wkr  * 
commenced  to  say  a  lew  moments  ago.    There  is — not  in  this  case. .  ' 
hanging  about  this  case — a  table  which  the  democratic  committee cL.:- 
to  represent  the  true  vote  actually  cast  at  the  different  voting-preciiKt* 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  I  have  found  that  in  comparing  tfaatv 
the  vote  returned  by  the  supervisors  there  were  a  great  roaoy  c- 
crepancies.    I  wished  if  I  could  to  know  if  I  could  the  reason  tWw-. 
of  those  discrepancies,  and  we  have  here  certain  explanations,  wbidi* 
either  true  or  false.    The  witness  is  now  asked  to  give  those  expu-/ 
tions  to  the  committee  which  are  tendered  by  the  board.    It  is  saitl :-;. 
original  papers  have  been  called  for  which  will  give  the  true  oxpU.* 
tion.    We  are  endeavoring  to  get  those  papers ;  we  telegrai>hed  for  xu 
last  night.    1  have  learned,  since  this  question  has  arisen,  from  thech- 
man  of  the  committee  that  he  has  no  reply  to  the  application  th;ii  \- 
been  made.    It  does .  rot  seem  to  be  forthcoming,  and  now  I  take  ii  r- 
the  committee  has  power  to  adopt  any  suggestion  that  willexpHiuc-::- 
production  of  those  papers.     AVheu  they  come  they  will  contradict  thr- 
explanations  if  they  are  incorrect,  and  confirm  them  if  correct. 

In  reply  to  one  remark  of  Senator  Saulsbury,  that  they  have  bees  tr 
ing  to  get  these  papers  x^vy  diligentlj',  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  eiiU:^- 
accurate.  There  have  been  two  or  three  applications  made  for  pai«^ 
which  were  denied  by  the  committee;  but  when,  on  Monday  last,  t>'' 
was  an  application  made  for  certain  papers  for  which  there  seeaitti' 
be  some  use,  and  when,  as  we  understood,  there  was  no  longer  mj  ^^ 
son  why  those  originals  might  not  be  produced,  we  took  the  step  '*!»  - 
was  then  thought  wisest  to  get  the  originals,  for  which  there  seeaioi 
be  some  use,  some  necessity. 

The  witness  wasjthen  interrogated  further,  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Turn  now  to  the  table  and  state  what  the  first  of  those  disrr>T'- 
cies  is. — A.  The  first  discrepancy  appears  in  the  parish  of  Avove'.l»-^ 
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Q.  That  is  a  discrepancy  between  what  f — A.  Between  the  democratic 
State  central  committee's  compilation  and  the  sapei^visor's  returns  and 
the  canvass  by  the  board. 

Q.  State  what  that  is.— A.  It  is  as  follows : 

AVOYELLES  PARISH. 

A.  Deblanc,  candidate  for  elector  on  the  democratic  ticket:  The  dem- 
ocratic State  central  committee's  compilation  gives  him  1,469  votes, 
while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the  board  give  him 
1,471. 

By  Senator  Saulsbury  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  that  table  yourself? — A.  I  did  not;  I  furnished 
the  memoranda  from  which  it  was  made,  after  comparison  with  the 
origiuiil  papers. 

Q.  What  memoranda  did  you  furnish  f — A.  The  memoranda  from 
which  this  paper  is  made,  which  were  made  from  the  original  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  memoranda  which 
you  furnished  ?— A.  I  do  not.  I  compared  the  memoranda  with  the 
original  papers. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Go  on  now  and  give  the  remainder  of  that  statement  as  to  the 
parish  of  Avoyelles.— A.  I  find  that  the  supervisor's  return  and  the 
canvass  by  the  board  agree,  and  conclude  that  the  discrepancy  was  due 
to  an  error  in  the  democratic  State  central  committee's  compilation. 
That  is  what  it  says  here,  "  Error  of  democratic  committee's  compila- 
tion." 

Q.  It  is  a  discrepancy  of  how  many  votes  ? — A.  Two  votes. 

Q.  Now  take  the  next  discrepancy,  and  state  what  it  is,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it. — A.  The  next  discrepancy  is  in  the  parish  of  Jackson.  The 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  agree.  The  discrep- 
ancies are  as  follows : 

JACKSON  PABISH. 

John  McEnery :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  460  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  364  votes. 

B.  C.  Wickliflfe:  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  462  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  366  votes. 

L.  St.  Martin :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  463  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  367  votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6 :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
bim  463  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  367  votes. 

A.  De Blanc:  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  463  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  367  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  463  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
bojird  give  him  367  votes. 

B.  G.  Cobb :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  gives 
him  463  votes  5  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  367  votes.  ,    ^^^T^ 
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K.  A.  Cross :  The  democratic  central  committee's  compilation  glares 
him  463  votes ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  of  the 
board  give  him  367  votes. 

The  reason  of  the  reported  difference  in  the  table  is,  that  one  poll 
was  laid  over  and  omitted  on  account  of  charges  by  supervisor. 
That  was  omitted  in  the  first  compilation,  but  was  included  subsequently 
in  the  canvass. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  actually  no  discrepancy  at  all  ? — A.  There  was 
no  discrepancy  whatever;  the  democratic  statement  and  the  canvass  of 
the  board  agreed.  The  supervisor's  report  was,  strictly,  erroneous  in 
that  this  poll  was  omitted  from  this  statement. 

Q.  And  it  was  omitted  pending  the  investigation  of  those  charges?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  found  to  be  unfounded  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  go  on  to  the  next. 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH. 

Peter  Joseph :  The  democratic  central  committee's  canvass  gives  him 
197  votes;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board 
give  him  198  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon:  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  197  votes;  while 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  203 
votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  197  votes: 
while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him 
194  votes. 

John  McEnery :  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes;  while 
the  supervisors  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441 
votes. 

R.  C.  TVickliflfe :  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes;  while 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441 
votes. 

L.  St.  Martin :  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes ;  while 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441 
votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6:  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes;  while  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441  votes. 

A.  De  Blanc :  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes;  while  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay:  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  439  votes;  while  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  440  votes. 

R.  G.  Cobb:  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  440  votes;  thesapcr- 
visor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441  votes. 

K.  A.  Cross:  The  democratic  canvass  gives  him  439  votes;  the  super- 
visor's return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  441  votes. 

The  discrepancy  I  conclude  was  due  to  an.  error  of  the  democratic 
committee's  compilation. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  error  ? — A.  It  is  an  error  of  one  vote  generaDj 
on  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  Against  the  democrats? — A.  The  democratic  compilation  gives  the 
democratic  electors  one  less  than  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  eaih 
vass  by  the  board.  On  the  republican  side  the  error  appears  to  ha^c 
been  three  in  one  case,  six  in  another,  and  three  in  another.  In  one  in- 
stance the  democratic  canvass  gave  three  votes  too  many  to  Ifoffis 
Marks,  and  three  votes  less  than  belonged  to  him  to  Peter  Joseph. 
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BIENVILLE  PABISH. 

E.  G.  Cobb :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  965  votes ;  tlie 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  bj^  the  board  give  him  934  votes 

The  difference  of  31  votes  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  supervisors  re- 
turned 29  votes  for  11.  B,  Cobb.  The  remaining  two  votes  I  conclude 
is  an  error  in  the  democratic  compilation. 

CADDO  PARISH. 

Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,687  votes;  tbw 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,686  votes. 

I  conclude  that  the  error  is  an  error  of  the  democratic  committee's  coik- 
pilation,  giving  him  one  vote  too  many. 

CARROLL  PARISH. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,4IC 
votes;  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  hira 
2,432  votes. 

J.  H.  Burch:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,405  votes  j 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,427 
votes. 

Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,416  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  hira  2,438  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,416  votes  ; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,43sf 
votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,417  votes* 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,43(> 
votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,416  votes, 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,43^ 
votes. 

O.  H.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  hira  2,416  votess, 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,43-/ 
votes. 

Oscar  Jofifrion:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,416  votes 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,43'i 
votes. 

W.  A.  Seay :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  591  votes ;  if <» 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  .by  the  board  give  him  592  votes. 

I  conclude  that  the  error  is  an  error  of  the  democratic  compihitK  o 
since  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  agree. 

IBERVILLE  PARISH. 

Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  eompiladon  gives  him  1,849  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,855 
votes. 

Morris  Marks :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,250  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,266 
votes. 

John  McBnery :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  954  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  953  votes. 

William  A.  Seay :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  955  votes  ; 
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the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  940 
votes. 

The  discrepancies  in  this  parish  I  conclude  are  due  to  an  error  in 
the  democratic  compilation ;  also  to  an  error  in  the  supervisor's  return. 
Tl^e  correctious  of  the  board  were  made  before  the  table  of  the  super- 
visor's return  was  furnished  to  the  committee,  and  the  totals  were  pat 
down  in  the  table  as  corrected. 

LINCOLN   PARISn. 

r.  p.  Poch6 :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  055  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  945  votes. 
This  is  an  error  of  democratic  compilation. 

PLAQUEMINES  PAUISU. 

J.  n.  Burch  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1.754  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,753  votes. 

L.  A.  Sbeldon:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,754  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,753 
votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,754  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,753 
votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,754  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,753 
votes. 

O.  n.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,754  votw; 
the  supervisoi-'s  return  and  the  cauv^ass  by  the  board  give  him  1,753 
votes. 

Oscar  Jofifrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,754  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,752 
votes. 

L.  St.  Martin:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  712  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  710 
votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  712  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  711  votes. 

E.  O.  Cobb:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  712  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  711  votes. 

The  error  is  one  of  the  democratic  committee's  compilation  giving  the 
republican  electors  one  vote  too  many  and  the  democratic  electors  one 
vote  too  many  in  two  cases  and  two  votes  too  many  in  one. 

POINT  COUPEE. 

Oscar  Joffrion:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,003  votes: 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  2,004 
votes.    The  error  is  in  the  democratic  compilation. 

KAPEDES  PARISH. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,751 
votes ;  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him 
1,756  votes. 
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J.  H.  Burcb :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,750  votes;  the 
8ni)ervisor's  returu  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,750  votes. 

Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,749  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,750  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon:  The  deoiocratic  compilation  gives  him  1,750  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,755 
votes. 

Morris  IMarks :  The  democratic  compilation  give  shim  1,740  votes;  the 
supervisor's  leturn  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,750  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,749  votes; 
tLe  sui)ervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,757 
votes. 

O.  H.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,750  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,757 
votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,749  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,750 
votes. 

John  McEnery:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,019  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,017 
votes. 

E.  C.  Wickliflfe:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,021  votes  ; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,019 
votes. 

L.St.  Martin:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,021  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,019 
votes. 

R  G.  Cobb :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,021  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,020  votes — 
error  of  the  democratic  compilation  on  the  republican  side,  and  as  to 
Cobb  on  the  democratic  side. 

L.  A.  Sheldon :  One  vote  for  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  instead  of  L.  A. 
Sheldon,  was  not  canvassed. 

The  supervisor,  in  adding  up  the  fifteen  polls,  made  errors  as  to  the 
first  three  democratic  electors,  which  were  not  discovered  by  the  board, 
hence  error  of  the  supervisor  and  error  of  the  canvass  of  the  board  as 
to  those  two  votes. 

BED  BIVEB  PARISH. 

The  democratic  canvass  gives  to  each  republican  elector  832  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  and  canvass  by  the  board  gives  to  each  republi- 
can elector  834  votes,  excepting  William  P.  Kellogg,  who  received  only 
833  votes ;  the  democratic  compilation  gives  the  first  seven  democratic 
electors  each  413  votes  ;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass 
by  the  board  gives  them  each  412  votes. 

'Q.  Does  not  that  run  all  the  way  through,  in  the  democratic  canvass, 
413  f — A.  There  appears  to  be  no  discrepancy  noted  in  the  case  of  K.  A. 
Cross. 

Q.  You  say  *^  the  first  seven  " — ^in  the  democratic  canvass,  I  mean 
now. — A.  They  are  all  413. 

Q.  But  it  include^  the  eight  electors? — A.  The  eighth  man  also 
received  413. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  what  I  say. 

The  Witness.  There  was  no  discrepancy  noted  between  the  demo- 
cratic compilation,  the  supervisor's  return,  and  the  canvass,  as  to  the 
vote  of  K.  A.  Cross. 
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Senator  McDonald.  Bat  yea  spoke  about  the  first  seven. 
The  Witness.  There  is  where  the  discrepancy  is  noted,  in  the  caseo: 
the  first  seven,  while  no  discrepancy  is  noted  as  to  the  eighth  elector. 

SAINT  JOHN  BAPTIST  PARISH. 

F.  P.  Poche:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  743  votes:  tbr 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  738  vottfs-- 
error  of  democratic  compilation. 

SAINT  MARTIN  PARISH. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  ly^, 
votes ;  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  L^l 
1,099  votes — error  of  the  democratic  compilation. 

Oscar  Joflfrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,09S  tov^: 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  l.W.fc- 
error  of  democratic  compilation. 

TERRE  bonne  PARISH. 

Morris  Marks :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,969  votes:  izi 
supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,970  vott?. 

A.  B.  Levissee :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,970  voi^^: 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  1,911 
votes. 

O.H.Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,970  vot«^: 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  board  give  him  l,iC; 
votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,971  votr^ 
the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  the  boiird  give  him  1.1*^: 
votes.    Error  of  one  in  the  democratic  compilation. 

VERMILLION  PARISH. 

The  democratic  compilation  gives  the  last  seven  democratic  flecto.^ 
each  908  votes;  while  the  supervisor's  return  and  the  canvass  by  ik 
board  give  them  each  909  votes — one  more  than  the  democratic  coin;K 
lation. 

CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

B.C.  Wicklifle :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,288  votes:  tL* 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,298  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  bi»j:^i 
gives  him  1,253  votes. 

B.  G.  Cobb:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1»296  votes:  i^ 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,316  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  l»a^ 
gives  him  1,296.  An  error  of  the  democratic  compilation  as  to  Wickiiffr; 
of  the  supervisor's  return  as  to  both  WickliflTe  and  Cross.  Wicklifl*. 
according  to  the  tally-sheet  and  statements  of  votes,  received  do  n)te> 
at  poll  fifteen,  where  thirty-seven  votes  were  cast  for  the  olhrrdrtih* 
cratic  electors.  The  democratic  compilation  gi^^s  him  thirty  sevrn 
votes,  (which  the  tally-sheets  do  not  show  him  to  be  entitled  to:}  tkr 
supervisor's  return  does  the  same.  The  table  of  retorns  fumisbed  tbr 
committee  appears  to  give  him  forty-seven.  The  board  ordered  thirty- 
seven  votes  of  poll  fifteen,  shown  by  the  supervisor's  consolidated  MVr^ 
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ment,  to  be  stricken  out  by  pencil-mark  and  deducted.  The  clerk,  by 
mistake,  deducted  poll  fourteen,  which  gave  Wickliffe  thirty-six  votes. 
This  accounts  for  the  error  of  oue  vote. 

CONCORDIA  PARISH. 

Peter  Joseph :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,950  votes;  the 
supervisor's  original  return  gives  him  1,950  votes  j  the  canvass  by 
the  board  gives  him  2,538  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,949  votes;  the 
supervisoi^'s  return  gives  him  1,949  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,538  votes. 

Morris  Marks :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,881  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,881  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  2,539  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,950  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,950  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  2,538  votes. 

Oscar  Joflfrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,948  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,938  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  2.536  votes. 

R.  0.  Wickliflfe:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  307  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  307  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  309  votes. 

L.  St.  Martin:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  271  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  271  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  296  votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6 :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  271  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  271  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  296  votes. 

A.  Be  Blanc:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  271  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  271  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  296  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  271  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  271  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  296  votes. 

K.  A.  Cross:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  271  votes;  the 
upervisor's  return  gives  him  271  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  296  votes. 

Polls  2,  3,  and  4  were  protested  by  democrats,  on  the  ground,  first, 
of  alleged  irregularity  as  to  time  of  commissioners  making  returns 
to  the  supervisor.  All  the  returns  were  sworn  to  by  W.  11.  Nutt, 
supervisor,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1876;  second,  of  alleged  threats 
of  violence  by  David  Young,  of  the  republican  party ;  no  proof 
offered  in  support  of  protest  on  above  grounds ;  protest  disregarded  by 
the  board.  Also,  at  poll  5,  the  commissioners  of  election  regarded  the 
vote  for  electors  as  surplusage,  except  as  to  two  electors  at  large  and 
the  district  elector  on  both  tickets,  and  therefore  omitted  to  canvass 
those  so  regarded,  but  furnished  proof  of  number  of  votes  actually  cast 
for  the  other  five  electors  for  each  party  as  follows  :  Peter  Joseph,  588 
votes ;  L.  A.  Sheldon,  588  votes ;  Morris  Marks,  588  votes ;  A.  B.  Levis- 
see, 688  votes;  Oscar  Joflfrion,  588  votes;  L.  St.  Martin,  25  votes;  F. 
P.  Poche,  25  votes;  A.  De  Blanc,  25  votes;  W.  A.  Seay,  25  votes ;  K. 
A.  Cross,  25  votes.  This  proof  was  verified  by  an  inspection  of  the 
ballot-box  of  that  poll.  The  vote  of  Joffrion,  as  returned  by  the  super- 
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visor,  should  have  been  1,948,  instead  of  1,938,  as  reported  hj  tin 
board  to  the  committee  in  the  tabulated  statement. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  poll  6 1 — A.  The  five  republican 
i»le(itors  v/ho  were  omitted  each  received  588  votes. 

Q.  But  at  poll  5  how  many  votes  were  received  in  all  T— A.  I  havt- '.. 
answer  that  in  this  way :  that  the  five  electors  omitted  on  the  repuMii-.iL 
Bide  received  588  votes,  and  the  five  democratic  electors  omittni  rectiu.. 
each  25  votes. 

JEFFERSON  PARISU. 

O.  H.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,7(^5  voi<-: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,754  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  Ikkh  . 
gives  him  1,768  votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,75:3  vot»^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,753  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  h^M-A 
gives  him  1,768  votes.  Error  of  the  democratic  committee's  compilatioiu 
and  also  error  of  the  supervisor's  return  as  to  Brewster. 

SAINT  JAMES  PARISH. 

James  II.  Burcfi :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,9S9  votr-. 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,991  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  bobi: 
gives  him  1,991  votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  givies  liim  1,982  votrt^. 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,985  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  boan: 
gives  him  1,983  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,090  vo:t»>: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,991  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  hcai' 
gives  him  1,991  votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,9S0  ton^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,990  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  bojn. 
gives  him  1,990  votes. 

John  McEnery  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  980  votes;  *> 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  979  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  fi^" 
him  979  votes. 

E.  C.  Wickliffe:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  980  votes;  il' 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  979  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  jriv^ 
him  979  votes. 

L.  St.  Martin :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  980  \ote$;  tor 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  942  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  jut^ 
him  919  votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  982  votes:  t> 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  944  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  ^'us 
him  944  votes. 

A.  De  Blanc:  the  democratic  compilation  gives  him  980  votes:  tbf 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  942  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  boanl  ^nvr* 
him  942  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  980  votes;  tbf 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  942  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  p\ti 
him  942  votes. 

li.  G.  Cobb:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  970  votes;  tbf 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  941  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gi^«* 
him  941  votes. 

K.  A.  Cross:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  978  votes;  tiie 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  97f  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boani  gi^^ 
him  976  votes. 
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Error  in  the  democratic  compilation  as  to  tbe  electors  Barch,  Marks, 
Levissee,  and  Joffrion,  and  an  error  of  tbe  supervisor's  return  as  to 
3Iarks  and  St.  Martin. 

SAINT  MARY'S  PARISn. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  Thedemocratic  compilation  gives  him  2,405  votes; 
tbe  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,400  votes  j  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  bim  2,405  votes. 

James  II.  Burcb  :  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  bim' 2,406  votes; 
tbe  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,40G  votes ;  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  bim  2,405  votes, 

Peter  Josepb :  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,406  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,405  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  bim  2,405  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon :  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,402  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,405  votes;  the  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  him  2,405  votes. 

Morris  Marks :  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,406  votes ; 
tbe  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,406  votes;  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  him  2,405  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives 'him  2,407  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,407  votes ;  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  bim  2,405  votes. 

O.  H.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,406  votes; 
tbe  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,406  votes;  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  him  2,405  votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,406  votes; 
tbe  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,406  votes;  tbe  canvass  by  tbe  board 
gives  him  2,405  votes. 

John  McEnery:  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  him  1,484  votes; 
it  gives  the  other  democratic  electors  1,485;  the  supervisor's  return 
agrees  with  thedemocratic  compilation  in  each  case:  John  McKiiery, 
1,459  votes:  R.  C.  Wicklifl'e,  1,460  votes;  L.  St.  Martin,  1,460  votes; 
F.  D.  Pocbe,  1,460  votes ;  A.  De  Blanc,  1,455  votes;  W.  A.  Seay,  1,460 
votes;  R.  G.  Cobb,  1,460  votes;  K.  A.  Cross,  1,460  votes.  Tbe  dis- 
crepancy grew  out  of  a  table  of  supervisor's  return  as  to  Kellogg. 
Error  ot*  supervisor's  return  and  tbe  democratic  compilation  as  to  Sbel- 
don,  De  Blanc,  and  all  tbe  democratic  electors. 

At  poll  5,  Kellogg  received  489  votes  per  tally-sheet,  instead  of  488 
as  ])er  supervisor's  return. 

Sheldon  received  489  instead  of  485. 

At  poll  3,  De  Blanc  received  176  votes  as  per  tally-sheet,  instead 
of  181  as  per  supervisor's  return. 

At  poll  9,  all  the  republican  electors  received.  569  votes  as  per  tally- 
sheet,  iustead  of  570  as  per  supervisor's  return ;  and  all  democratic 
electors  received  366  votes,  instead  of  361. 

MADISON  PARISH. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,528 
votes;  the  supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,581  votes;  the  canvass  by 
tbe  board  gives  him  2,584  votes. 

J.  n.  Burcb :  Tbe  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,511  votes;  tbe 
supervisor's  return  gives  bim  2,511  voles ;  tbe  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,594  votes. 

Peter  Joseph :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  bim  2,516  votes ; 
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the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,516  votes  5  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,579  votes.  1 

L.  A.  Sheldon :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,511  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,511  votes  5  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,574  votes. 

Morris  Marks :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,506  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,506  votes  j  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,569  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,511  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,511  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,574  votes. 

O.  H.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,506  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,506  votes  5  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,569  votes.- 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,506  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  2,506  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  2,569  votes. 

John  McEnery:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  332  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  332  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  345  votes. 

R.  C.  Wicklifife :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  315  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  328  votes. 

L.  St.  Martin:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  331  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  344  votes.  ^ 

F.  P.  Poch6:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  332  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  345  votes. 

A.  De Blanc:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  306  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  319  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  300  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  313  votes. 

R.  G.  Cobb:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  331  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  331  votes ;  the.canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  344  votes. 

K.  A.  Cross:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  316  votes;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  316  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board  gives 
him  329  votes. 

The  ballot-box  at  poll  8  was  seized  by  armed  men  and  destroyed.  On 
proof  of  commissioners,  forwarded  by  the  supervisor,  the  board  conated 
63  republican  and  13  democratic  votes,  shown  to  have  been  cas^at  that 
poll. 

Error  of  the  democratic  compilation  as  to  Kellogg,  Seay,  and  De 
Blanc ;  also  of  the  supervisor,  erroi:  as  to  Kellogg. 

LA  FOUECHE  PABISH. 

William  P.  Kellogg:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013 
votes;  the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes;  the  canvass  by  the 
board  gives  him  1,867  votes. 

J.  n.  Burch:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013  votes;  tiie 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  votes. 
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Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013  votes: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  liim  1,866  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  vote«. 

L.  A.  Sheldon :  The  democratic  compilation  ^ves  him  2,013  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,012  votes: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,864  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,866  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  votes. 

O.  n.  Brewster:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  votes. 

Oscar  Joffrion :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,013  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,865  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,867  votes. 

John  McEnery :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,005  votes; 
the  supervisoi^s  return  gives  him  1,694  votes ;  the  can\^ss  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,689  votes. 

R.  C.  Wickiiffe:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,004  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,693  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,688  votes. 

L.  St  Martin :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,005  votes ; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,694  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,689  votes. 

F.  P.  Poch6 :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,004  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,693  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,688  votes. 

A.  Be  Blanc:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,005  votes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,694  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,689  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,005  votes; 
the  supervisors  return  gives  him  1,694  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,689  votes. 

B.  G.  Cobb :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,001  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,690  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,685  votc«. 

K.  A.  Cross :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2,005  votes ;  the 
supervisor's  return  gives  him  1,690  votes;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  1,689  votes. 

Poll  1,  no  vote.  Poll  2  protested  against  before  the  supervisor,  and 
not  included  by  him  in  his  consolidate^  statement. 

Q.  What  parish  is  that  t — A.  La  Foarche  Parish. 

Poll  10,  no  returns  received  by  the  supervisor;  box  delivered  by  the 
democratic  commissioner,  E.  O.  Sullivan,  in  a  drunken  state,  who  at- 
tempted to  compel  the  supervisor  to  receive  the  ballot-box  by  violent 
demonstrations. 

Error  of  the  supervisor's  return  as  to  all  electors. 

ORLEANS  PAEISH. 

WUliam  P.  Kellogg:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  16,131 
votes;  the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,821  votes;  the  canvass  by 
the  board  gives  him  14,791  votes. 

J.  H.  Burch :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,125  votes ;  the  ^ 
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supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,786  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  14,788  votes. 

Peter  Joseph:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,122  rotes; 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,809  votes;  the  canvass  by  the 
board  gives  him  14,779  votes. 

L.  A.  Sheldon  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,Uo  voti^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,830  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boanJ 
gives  him  14,800  votes. 

Morris  Marks:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,147  vot«*: 
the  supervisoi-'s  return  gives  him  14,831  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boani 
gives  him  14,801  votes. 

A.  B.  Levissee:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,078  rot^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,819  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  board 
gives  him  14,789  votes. 

O.  H.  Brewster :  The  democrati ;  compilation  gives  him  15,120  votes: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,828  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boanl 
gives  him  14,798  votes. 

Oscar  Jotirion  :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  15,130  vot«: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  14,820  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boaiu 
gives  him  14,790  votes. 

JohnMcEnery:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  24,963  vote*: 
the  supervisoi^s  return  gives  him  23,943  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boar^. 
gives  him  23,943  votes. 

E.  0.  Wickliffe :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  2o,00j  voles: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,824  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boanl 
gives  him  23,918  votes. 

L.  St.  Martin :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  25,009  votes: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,981  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  Umtc 
•  gives  him  23,977  votes. 

F,  P.  Poch^, :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  24,987  rottr^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,964  vot€S  j  the  canvass  by  the  Uiu;<l 
gives  him  23,955  votes. 

A.  De  Blanc :  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  24,906  vole?: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,9li5  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  biuK 
gives  him  23,905  votes. 

W.  A.  Seay:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  24,996  vot** 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,905  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  boji- 
gives  him  23,957  votes. 

E.G.  Cobb:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  24,906  vx^i*^: 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,903  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  Ik).i:  i 
gives  liirn  23,903  votes. 

K.  A.  Cross:  The  democratic  compilation  gives  him  25,006  vot^*-. 
the  supervisor's  return  gives  him  23,970  votes ;  the  canvass  by  the  Ikxi:  : 
gives  him  23,970  votes.  In  ward  2  the  sixth  poll  was  not  retumeil  by  i  .- 
supervisor.  Iriiperfect  and  incorrect  returns  by  the  commissioners  rr:' 
dered  it  impossible  to  consolidate  the  same.  Wanl  11,  poll  2,  noin 
tered  by  the  supervisor ;  no  tally-sheets  or  statements  retume*!  by  ti^- 
commissioners  to  the  supervisor.  Ward  7,  poll  3,  not  entered  by  il* 
supervisor,  statements  and  tally-sheets  not  returned  in  due  time.  Tal'^ 
sheets  and  statements  carried  away  by  the  commissioners  to  their boiLts 
or  elsewhere.  Lists  of  votes  put  into  the  ballot-box,  and  not  reiuru't! 
to  supervisors  for  verification  and  comparison.  Error  of  sui^m^ :  • 
return  where  the  canvass  shows  a  difference  from  the  su|>ervisors  n^t^^" 

Q.  How  many  polls  were  shown  not  to  be  returned  in  Orleans?—^ 
Three  polls. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  The  sixth  poll,  second  ward ;  the  second  |h'*-. 
eleventh  ward,  and  the  third  poll,  seventh  wart^j^j^g^^y ^^jQOQ IC 
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CALDWELL  PABISH.  # 

The  democratic  compilation  and  the  supervisor's  return  give  Eellogg 
and  all  the  republican  electors  285  votes ;  McEuery,  631  votes ;  all  other 
democratic  electors,  632  votes. 

The  table  of  votes  rejected  rejects  74  votes  from  each  republican 
elector;  141  votes  from  each  democratic  elector,  except  Poche,  whose 
vote  rejected  was  137. 

The  canvass  by  the  board  gave  all  republican  electors  211  votes,  and 
all  democratic  electors  481  votes,  excepting  McEnery,  who  received  480. 
Poll  1  rejected  on  evidence  of  intimidation  at  the  Cuba  poll  in  Oua- 
chita Parish,  extending  into  Oaldwell.  At  poll  2  all  democratic 
electors  received  65  votes  as  per  tally-sheets  and  statements  of  votes, 
instead  of  75,  as  per  democratic  compilation.  The  supervisor  returned 
Poche  628  votes,  instead  of  632,  as  given  him  by  the  democratic  compi- 
lation and  in  the  table  of  supervisor's  returns  furnished  the  committee. 

DE  SOTO  PABISH. 

The  democratic  compilation  and  the  supervisor's  return  give  each  re- 
publican elector  898  votes ;  the  democratic  electors,  1,305,  excepting 
McEnery,  who  received  1,304.  The  table  of  votes  rejected  rejects  181 
votes  from  each  republican  elector,  and  692  votes  from  each  democratic 
elector.  The  canvass  by  the  board  was  1,717  for  each  republican  elector, 
and  613  votes  for  each  democratic  elector,  excepting  McEnery,  who 
received  612, 

Polls  1,  3, 5,  7,  and  8  rejected  on  account  of  intimidation — men  driven 
from  the  polls  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  threats  to  deprive  them  of  their 
crops,  &C. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLUM  fi.  GREEN. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  February  7, 1877. 

William  H.  Gbeen  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Qnestion.  Were  you  the  minute-clerk  of  the  returning-board  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana! — Answer.  I  was  the  minute-clerk  of  the  returning- 
board  for  the  session  of  1876. 

Q.  As  such  minute-clerk  what  were  your  duties! — A.  To  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  board,  and  such  other  duties  as  were  assigned  to  me 
by  the  secretary  or  the  president  of  the  board. 

Q.  As  such  minute-clerk  did  you  have  in  your  charge  any  papers  in 
particular,  and,  if  so,  what  f — A.  I  had  charge  of  all  papers  forwarded 
to  the  board  by  the  supervisors  or  other  parties,  addressed  to  the 
board ;  to  brief  the  contents  of  the  same  on  the  outside,  and  to  keep 
record  of  such  papers  in  a  book. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  present  at  the  office  of  the  clerks  of  the 
board  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December. — A.  I  was  present  on  the 
3d  of  December,  Sunday  evening.  I  came  there  between  the  hours  of 
5  and  5.30. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there  after  the  dinner  on  that  evening! — A.  I 
was  present  when  the  gentlemen  returned  from  dinner. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  after  that  return,  until  they  went 
away  ! — A.  I  remained  there  until  twelve  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  that 
night,  which  was  then  leaving  the  office  on  the  morning  of  Decen^r.4tJi»|p 
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Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  office  at  that  time  f — A.  In  the  office  of  ibe 
secretary — the  clferk's  office ;  at  times  in  the  room  where  the  board  was 
in  session. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Littlefield  that  evening! 

The  Witness.  What  Littlefield  f    I  know  several. 

Senator  WADLBian.  The  clerk  of  the  board,  J.  P.  Littlefield. 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  mean  that  gentleman  sitting  there?  [Indicat- 
ing-] 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  Yes. 

A.  I  did  see  him. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yoa  saw  him  make  any  erasures  in  the  con- 
solidated statement  of  the  supervisors  on  that  evening,  or  at  any  other 
time  ? — ^A.  He  may  have  been  making  erasures,  but  as  I  believed  that 
all  clerks  in  the  office  were  performing  their  duties  assigned  to  them,  I 
paid  no  more  attention  to  his  working  than  to  any  other  clerk. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  saw  him  making  any  erasures  at  aoy 
time  that  you  recollect  off — A.  Why,  certainly  not,  as  I  have  stated 
previously. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  any  alterations  had  been  made  in 
the  consolidated  statement  from  the  supervisor  of  Vernon  Parish!— A. 
I  first  heard  of  alterations  having  been  made  in  the  returns  of  the  par- 
ish of  Vernon  when  I  was  subpcenaed  to  appear  before  the  committee 
of  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Morrison  was  chairman.  I  believe  it  was  on  the 
13th  of  December,  in  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  partoP. 
I  heard  mention  of  that  fact  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  original  consolidated  statemect 
of  that  parish  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  t — A.  In  New  Orleans,  a  fev 
days  ago,  from  testimony  given  by  J.  F.  Littlefield  before  a  committee 
here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  or  not  affidavits  of  firaud  and  intimidation  in  the  several  pir- 
ishes  come  into  your  hands  as  minute-clerk  ? — A.  All  affidavits,  papNsn, 
protests,  arguments,  briefs,  &c.,  were  placed  in  my  possession,  for  brib- 
ing and  recording  in  the  book,  by  the  members  of  the  board  or  Mr. 
Abell,  the  secretary  of  the  board;  or,  in  his  absence,  I  generally  toa^ 
charge  of  them  and  briefed  them  myself. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  the  affidavits  as  to  intimidation  in  VenioD 
Parish  came  into  your  hands,  or  do  you  remember  that  they  were  eter 
in  your  hands? — A.  I  remember  the  affidavits  of  Vernon  Parish. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  fix  the  time,  or  about  the  time, 
when  they  came  into  your  hands! — A.  I  must  state  that  I  cannot  veiy 
well  remember  exactly  the  date  that  I  received  them ;  that  I  had  them 
in  my  possession  I  do  know. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  orders  were  imperative  from  the  board 
that  no  original  papers  whatever  should  be  altered  in  any  way. 

Senator  McDonald.  You  had  better  ask  him  what  orders  tbey  did 
give. 

Q.  What  orders  did  they  give  in  reference  to  thatf — ^A.  The  board 
generally  placed  on  a  written  paper  the  decisions  arrived  at,  which  were 
attached  to  the  returns ;  and  at  times,  if  I  should  be  in  the  room,  I 
would  take  said  returns,  with  such  decision  arrived  at,  and  submit  the 
same  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  chief  clerk,  or  to  Mr.  Abell,  the  secretary,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  clerks  for  compilation  according 
to  the  decision  arrived  at. 

Q.  State  what  orders  were  given  in  reference  to  making  altoatloos, 
if  any  were  given,  and  what  the  orders  were. 
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The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  state  whether  the  board  ordered 
alterations  to  be  made,  and,  it'  so,  what  alterations  were  madet 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  wish  to  know  whether  any  order  was  given  by 
the  board  forbidding  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  original  papers. 

A.  I  know  of  no  such  order  having  been  given. 

Q.  Or  as  to  figures  in  the  original  papers? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  such 
order  having  been  given  in  my  presence. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  acting  in  the  capacity  of  registering  or  minute 
clerk  of  the  board  f — A.  From  the  first  of  the  session  of  the  board  until 
31st  day  of  December,  to  which  time  I  was  paid  a  salary. 

Q.  From  the  beginning  of  the  session — that  is,  in  November? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  the  31st  day  of  December? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  minute-clerk,  and  kept  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
or  of  their  proceedings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  affidavits  and  papers  that  were  filed  there,  with  reference 
to  any  parish,  were  put  in  your  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  briefed 
and  entered  in  the  book.    Is  that  the  case  ? — A.  I  so  stated,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  kept  a  book  in  which  were  entered  the  various  affidavits 
and  proofs  that  were  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  board  in  refer- 
ence to  the  election-returns  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  is  that  book  ? — A.  In  New  Orleans,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  I — A.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  state  in 
whose  charge  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  it  overt — A.  It  was  in  the  office,  in  the 
desk  that  I  occupied. 

Q.  That  would  contain  a  minute,  from  day  to  day,  of  these  various 
papers,  would  it  I— A.  Ic  would  not  contain  the  minutes  from  day  to 
day.  It  would  contain  the  names  of  the  parties  who  made  affidavits, 
republicans  and  democrats,  and  the  parishes  as  to  which  such  affidavits 
were  made ;  there  were  several  books — not  one,  but  several. 

Q.  About  how  many  books,  in  all,  did  you  keep  f — A.  1  believe  three. 
I  believe  there  were  two  or  three. 

Q.  And  this  book  will  show  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  these  papers  by 
the  board,  will  it  1 — A.  The  books  would  not  show  the  affidavits ;  they 
would  show  the  facts.  I  generally  put  down,  for  my  own  information, 
references  to  my  superiors — to  inform  them — at  such  date  as  they  weie 
received. 

Q.  You  put  that  down  in  the  book,  did  you,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
paper! — A.  On  the  book  that  I  called  the  document  or  record  book,  to 
keep  a  record  of  every  affidavit  received,  and  the  time  of  its  receipt. 

Q.  And  as  to  every  affidavit  received,  the  date  of  its  receipt  I — A.  I 
put  them  on  the  back  of  the  affidavit  myself,  and  kept  the  affidavit  in 
my  desk. 

Q.  Those  affidavits  and  that  register  that  you  kept,  would  show  all 
these  things,  would  they  ? — A.  Most  undoubtedly,  sir,  as  I  have  stated 
to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  has  the  custody  of  that  book  now  f — A.  As  I 
stated  before,  I  left  the  book  in  my  office. 

Q.  In  whose  charge — in  the  charge  of  Abell,  the  secretary  t — A.  I 
left  the  book  in  the  desk,  sir.  I  do  not  know  who  took  charge  of  the 
room — who  had  access  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Abell  in  possession  there — in  charge  f 

The  Witness.  Of  the  book  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Of  the  office.  He  was  the  executive  officer,  was 
he  not,  of  the  board! — ^A.  He  was  my  direct  superior  officer.     ^  oOQiP 

igi  ize      y  g 
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Q.  You  left  those  things  in  his  charge,  did  you,  when  you  came 
away  f — A.  I  left  them  in  charge  of  the  board,  or  such  officers  as  they 
would  jissigu  to  have  charge  of  them. 

Q.  Whoever  had  charge  entirely  would  have  charge  of  Uiese  books 
and  papers? — ^A.  Certainly. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ISIDORE  McCORMACK 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7, 1877. 

IsmoRE  McCoRMAGK  swom  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Wadleioh: 

Question.  State  where  you  live. — Answer.  I  live  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  I  have  been  there  foarteen 
years,  off  and  on — most  of  the  time  there. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  any  connection  with  the  late  retorn- 
ing- board ;  and  if  so,  what ! — A.  I  was  clerk  of  the  board — one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  board. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  the  dinner  given  od  the 
3d  of  December. — A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  returned  to  the  oflRce  after  the  dinner 
was  over;  and  if  ^so,  how  long  you  remained  there  after  you  returned.— 
A.  I  returned  with  Mr.  Abell  immediately  after  the  dinner,  and  remained 
until  the  clerks  left — all  the  clerks — perhaps  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    I  am  not  sure  about  the  hour. 

Q.  Wlio  were  present  whom  you  saw  that  evening  in  the  clerks'  room 
after  you  returned  from  the  office  T — A,  In  the  clerks'  room  there  were 
Judge  Davis,  Mr.  Baton,  Mr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  myself. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  work  that  night;  I  mean  in  what  part  of  the 
room  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  desk  usually  and  almost  always  occupied  by 
myself,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  Mr.  Woodward — a  table,  I  ought 
to  have  said,  larger,  perhaps,  than  this  table.  [Indicating  the  table  in 
the  committee-room.] 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  Mr.  Littlefield  at  work  at  that  table  that  night  T^ 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing! — A.  Most  of  the  time  he  read  the  returns; 
he  read  all  the  different  papers  from  which  the  consolidated  retoiiM 
were  made. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  making  any  erasures  in  any  returns  or  statements 
that  night  f — ^A.  He  was  not,  sir,  except  some  possibly — no,  he  was  not 
at  all  making  erasures. 

Q.  Did  he' or  not  have  any  conversation  with  Governor  Wells  in 
that  room,  that  night,  that  you  know  oft — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do 
not  think  he  did.    He  was  at  the  desk  with  us. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  at  any  other  time  you  saw  hira  making 
erasures  in  any  consolidated  statement,  or  paper  of  that  kind. 

The  Witness.  Any  consolidated  return  of  the  suspervisor! 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Yes. 

A.  No,  certainly  not  in  any  such. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  there  having  been  any  alterations  or 
erasures  made  in  the  sui)ervisor's  returns  from  Vernon  Parish  !— A  I 
heard  of  it  after  Mr.  Littlefield  made  his  statement  before  the  committee 
in  Washington. 
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Q.  Did  you  or  not  ever  hear  of  it  before  T — A.  I  never  did,  before 
that  time. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  knew  anything,  or  heard  anything,  as 
to  the  original  returns  in  that  parish  having  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
if  so,  when  you  first  heard  it. — A.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  return 
having  been  lost  at  all,  until  this  matter  became  of  public  notoriety, 
through  the  newspapers,  through  Mr.  Littlefield's  testimony. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  knew  the  time  when  Littlefield  went 
away. — A.  Well,  it  was  somewhere  about  Christmas.  We  missed  him 
at  the  office — I  and  Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Eaton,  I  suppose,  missed  him  more 
particularly. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  made  any  inquiries  with  reference  to 
where  he  had  gone,  and  what  you  learned  on  such  inquiries. — A.  Yes,  I 
wanted  to  know  if  he  was  sick,  or  what  had  become  of  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  soon  we  learned.  I  think  we  supposed  he  was  sick,  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  some  one — Mr.  Woodward — went  up  to  find  out 
where  he  was,  or  what  had  become  of  him,  if  I  remember  right ;  and  it 
was  then  discovered  that  a  telegram,  as  we  supposed,  had  been  sent  (as 
Mr.  Woodward  learned)  to  the  effect  that  his  father  was  dying;  and 
that  Mr.  Littlefield  went  on  immediately  in  response  to  that,  to  Maine, 
as  we  understood.  I  met  Mr.  Spearing  a  short  time  after  that,  in  front 
of  Mr.  Jules  Cross's  saloon,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  just  got  back  from 
Galveston.  He  said  no,  he  had  been  to  Saint  Louis,  and  that  he  had 
gone  up  with  Fred.,  (that  is,  Littlefield ;)  that  he  had  left  Fred,  there,  who 
had  gone  to  Maine,  on  account  of  his  father  being  very  ill,  and  expecting 
to  die.  Spearing  rather  astonished  me  by  bursting  out  into  au  expression 
that  the  republican  party  had  gone  back  on  Fred.,  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  He  said  that  they  had  gone  back  on  Fred, 
two  or  three  times  already,  and  gave  him  the  "goose,''  or  something  of 
that  kind — I  think  he  used  that  expression — and  that  Fred,  was  going 
to  look  after  himself  now.  This  was  after  Mr.  Spearing  got  back.  The 
conversation  lasted  only  a  few  moments.  I  did  not  question  him  further. 
I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant;  did  not  know  that  he  meant 
especially  anything.  I  thought  it  was  just  a  little  extra  conversation, 
as  he  had  been  very  voluminous  previous  to  that  on  the  merits  of  the 
political  parties  there. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Spearing  had  been  very  voluminous  in  his  conver- 
sation on  the  merits  of  the  political  parties.  What  were  his  views  on 
that  subject! — A.  He  was  a  strong  anti-republican  ;  that  is  about  the 
only  way  I  can  put  it. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  a  very  violent  opposer  of  the  republican  party  ? — 
A.  Exceedingly  so. 

Q.  And  were  or  not  his  expressions  of  a  very  violent  character  f — 
A.  Very  violent  in  their  character.  Very  decided,  perhaps — not  vio- 
lent. Well,  very  violent,  1  suppose,  would  be  the  expression  that  would 
apply  to  his  expressed  views  of  the  matter;  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  explain  as  to  what  he  meant  by  the  republican 
party  having  given  Fred,  the  "goose!" — ^A.  No;  I  rather  dropped  him 
on  that.    I  turned  around,  and  wished  him  good  night. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  anything  which  led  you  to  infer  that  he  meant  by  that 
that  they  turned  Fred,  out  of  office,  as  well  as  himself! — A.  Well,  that 
was  the  impression  that  I  got — that  they  did  not  give  Fred.,  perhaps,  as 
much  official  pap  as  he  expected,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Ey  Senator  Saijlsbuby  : 
Q.  You  state  that  you  and  Littlefield  and  others  sat  at  a  particular 
table  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  a  usual  thing  ! — A.  Yes.  Digitized  by  L^OOQlC 
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Q.  Did  you  always  remaiD^  all  of  you,  at  that  same  table  !— A.  Yes; 
most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  yourself  at  any  other  point  than  at  thai 
table  ? — A.  Except  at  a  table  which  was  just  beside  and  at  the  end— 
which  was  just  at  the  nearest  end  to  the  one  at  which  we  sat  For  in- 
stance, I  sat  here,  and  a  table  was  right  beside  me,  in  the  samecontina- 
ous  position  here,  (here  on  the  left,)  and  I  have  sat  there  with  Fred,  several 
times,  he  copying  while  I  read,  or  I,  perhaps,  copying  while  he  read- 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  the  rest  of  the  clerks,  who  sat  at  that  table  usually  remain  at 
that  table  and  perform  all  their  service  upon  it  T — A.  Yes ;  except  on 
two  or  three  occasions. 

Q.  Did  they  never  have  occasion  to  do  any  work  at  any  other  part  of 
the  room! — ^A.  No;  except  when  we  happened  to  have  too  many  re- 
turns there,  and  then  we  might  go  on  the  end  of  the  other  table  just  next 
to  us. 

Q.  Was  that  true  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  labors  of  the 
board! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  man  ever  departed  from  that  table  to  perform  any  work,  except 
in  the  few  instances  you  mentioned  when  they  went  to  the  small  ta- 
ble ! — A.  Nothing  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  say  now  that  nobody  did! — A.  That  was  our  dedi; 
we  sat  right  at  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  say  that  the  clerks  that  sat  at  that  table  never  per- 
formed any  work  at  any  other  table! — A.  O,  no ;  I  do  not  say  that;  bat 
I  say  that  I  do  not  reme  iiber  ever  seeing  one  of  those  doing  any  work 
at  any  other  table  except  at  that  end  of  the  next  table — the  table  which 
was  nearest  to  us,  and  which  was  almost  part  of  the  first  table,  being 
so  contiguous. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  particularly  as  to  that  night,  that  all  the  cl^ks 
who  sat  at  that  table  were  there  during  the  entire  night f — A.  No,  sir; 
we  were  not  there  during  the  entire  night. 

Q.  I  mean  when  yon  were  in  the  office  at  work! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
were  there. 

Q.  Have  you  now  a  distinct  remembrance  that  Mr.  Littlefield  did  no 
work  except  at  that  table  !  Can  you  state  that  as  a  matter  of  knowl- 
edge, or  is  it  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  custom  to  be  at  that 
table  ! — A.  Well,  I  remember  that  he  would  read  to  us,  one  after  the 
other,  different  papers  of  the  returns.  Those  he  would  read  first  for  one 
and  then  for  the  other,  as  we  were  compiling  the  different  parts— the 
different  sta^tements  which  had  been  allotted  to  us,  and  which  we  took 
off',  and  continued  to  fill  out;  for  instance,  some  statements  with  regard 
to  the  electors,  others  the  amendments,  others  the  parochial  officers, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Littlefield  do  no  work  except  reading:  them  on  that  parti^ 
ular  night !  Did  he  not  write  there  that  night,  while  you  were  present  at 
work  ! — A.  He  may  have  done  some  writing  there. 

Q.  In  case  he  did  do  writing,  do  you  know  what  particular  writing 
he  was  doing! — ^A.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  turns  widi  us  in  com- 
paring some  of  these  records. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  engaged  during  the 
entire  night  in  reading  from  the  records  to  the  other  clerks  to  copy  T— 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  was  all  that  night  reading  to  the  other  derks. 
He  may  have  done  some  other  little  work  around  the  table.  Of  coarse 
that  is  a  matter  which  requires  rather  too  great  an  effort  of  memory  to 
recalL 
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Q.  Well,  he  may  have  been  doiDg  some  other  work  than  reading,  that 
night,  may  he! — A.  About  the  table,  yes;  he  may  have. 

Q.  If  he  did  do  any  other  work,  have  yoa  any  knowledge  as  to  what 
kind  of  work  he  did  doY^^A.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  returns  that  he 
kept  himself,  which  one  of  us  may  have  read  for  him. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  please.  It  is  a  very  plain  question.  If  he 
did  do  any  other  work  than  read  to  the  clerks,  have  yon  any  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  work  he  did,  other  than  reading  T 

The  Witness.  Have  I  any  knowledge  of  it! 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Yes.  You  say  he  may  have  been  engaged  on 
something  else  besides  reading. 

A.  He  may,  as  I  said  before,  have  had  one  of  those  returns,  (1  think 
he  did  have,)  which  he  kept,  and  perhaps  one  of  us  read  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  can  answer  my  question.  If  he  did  do  anything 
but  read  that  night,  can  you  say,  upon  your  oath,  what  kind  of  work  he 
was  doing  t — A.  Tabulating. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  was  the  particular  work  which  he  was  doing 
when  he  was  not  reading  to  the  clerks  Y — A.  That  was  the  work  that 
remained  to  be  done  at  that  time,  and  that  was  the  work  which  he  must 
have  been  doing. 

Q.  But  he  may  not  have  written  a  note  at  that  table,  or  done  some 
other  writing  besides  making  the  tabulation  T — A.  That  is  what  I  spoke 
of  a  few  moments  ago.  He  may  have  done  some  little  work  of  that 
kind  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  did  not.  Of  course, 
as  I  said,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  so  minutely  all  the  details  of  what 
might  have  occurred,  as  far  as  writing  some  note  or  something  of  that 
sort  is  concerned. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  object  of  my  inquiry,  to  test  your  knowledge  of  the 
particular  employment  of  that  man  on  that  night.  You  have  stated 
that  his  usual  business  that  night  was  reading,  but  yon  say  that  he 
may  have  performed  some  other  work  there  besides  reading. — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  call  that  work ;  that  may  have  been  a  little 
recreation  on  his  part,  or  a  little  attention  to  outside  matters  which 
would  not  have  pertained  to  the  regular  duty  of  the  office. 

Q.  If  he  was  not  engaged  in  reading  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
other  clerks  to  tabulate,  have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  partic- 
ular work  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  not  engaged  in  reading  or 
tabulating  ? — A.  I  guess  he  was  resting.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
resting  or  waiting  for  more  work. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  you  have  any 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  you  say  he  might  have  been  doing 
it. — A.  He  probably  was.  We  probably  all  rested  when  we  had  finished 
the  work  which  was  required  immediately  with  regard  to  one  return. 
We  probably  talked  or  smoked,  or  did  something  of  that  sort.  There 
was  no  other  work  going  on  that  night  that  I  remember.  I  am  almost 
sare. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  doing  something  else,  you  say  T — A.  Well,  I 
don't  say  he  was. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  that  he  was  not  T  Do  you  know  that  he  made 
no  figures  except  such  as  were  read  off  by  somebody  T 

The  Witness.  What  figures  f 

Senator  ISaulsbuby.  Figures  or  tabulations  of  any  kind. 

A.  Well,  I  stated  that  he  probably  had  one  of  those  returns  which  he 
filled  in  himself— kept  himself— that  is,  kept  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Q.  That  is  rather  argument  than  answering  the  question.  You  have 
stated  that  you  think  he  was  not  reading  all  the  time;  that  he  might 
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have  been  doing  somethiDg  else  part  of  the  time.  Now,  my  inqairy  is 
to  find  out  if  yoa  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was  not  reading)— 
A.  That  is  the  only  thing,  just  as  I  said  ;  that  he  possibly  had  a  return 
which  he  filled  himself,  while  one  of  us  may  have  read  for  him. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  that  that  was  the  only  thing  on  which  be  was 
engaged  ? — A.  I  certainly  think  it  was.    I  certainly  believe  so. 

Q,  Well,  did  you  see  wbat  he  was  doing  ? — A.  Yes,  of  coun^e;  he  was 
there  with  us.  I  should  have  seen  if  he  did  anything  ^se,  and  I  doo^ 
think  he  did. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  stating  what  yon  believe  about  that, 
but  I  want  to  test  the  grounds  of  your  belief.  Do  yon  know  tiiat  be 
did  not  write  a  note  to  me  on  that  night  T — A.  He  may  have  done  sa 
I  don't  think  he  did.    I  am  pretty  sure  he  did  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  do  you  know  he  did  not  f  Can  you  nay  under  oath  that 
he  did  not  ? — A.  Knowledge  is  very  comparative.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  we  think  we  know  which  we  don't  know.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Littlefield  did  that  night  anything  except  jast  what 
I  mentioned. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  conversation  which  he  bad 
with  Governor  Wells  that  night  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  said  so.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  I  took  it  down  in  that  form  :  ^^  Don't  know  of  convere^ation  with 
Governor  Wells."  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  say  now  that  there  was 
no  conversation  of  any  character  that  passed  that  night  between  Gov- 
ernor Wells  and  Mr.  Littlefield  ? 

Senator  Wad^eigh.  After  their  return  from  the  dinner,  yon  mean! 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Yes ;  I  want  to  know  if  he  knows  that  tboe 
was  no  word  passed  between  Governor  Wells  and  Mr.  Littlefield ! 

A.  Governor  Wells  did  not  come  to  our  table,  and  while  we  w«e 
there  at  work  Governor  Wells  came  in  very  rarely,  and  generally  passed 
through  and  did  not  remain  to  hold  extended  conversation. 

Q.  From  your  memory,  from  what  you  know  to  have  taken  place  is 
that  room  that  night,  can  you  say  positively  on  your  oath  that  no  word 
passed  between  those  gentlemen  f 

The  Witness.  Between  Governor  Wells  and  one  of  the  clerks! 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  Yes. 

A.  Certainly  not.  I  cannot  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wonid  doC 
attempt  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that,  because  he  may  have  had  words. 
In  passing  through  he  generally  spoke  very  kindly  to  the  gentlemea 
who  were  engaged  there — some  passing  remark. 

Q.  All  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  was  no  conversation  there 
that  night  was  that  you  did  not  hear  anything  more  than  casual  re- 
marks?— A.  There  may  have  been  casual  remarks.  He  is  a  very  genial, 
fine  old  fellow.  Governor  Wells  is,  and  he  is  apt  to  say  something  en- 
couraging to  the  boys  to  keep  them  up,  to  counteract  all  this  boll-donng 
on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  at  the  dinner  on  Sunday  preceding  the  imHonl- 
gation  of  the  vote  ? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  was  about  the  3d  of  the  month. 
It  was  Sunday. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  that  dinner,  sir  ! — ^A.  We  were  there  I  gne« 
from  four  or  five  o'clock  until  six  or  seven  ;  I  think  along  there  some- 
where—half past  six,  possibly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  other  than  the  retnming-board  and  the 
clerks  at  the  dinner-tablet — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it ! — A.  Hon.  John  Bay  was  there. 
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Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Bay  f  Is  he  counsel  for  the  returning-board  ! — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  prominent  politician  of  the  republican  stripe  f — A.  Mr.  Ray 
is  a  State  senator,  and  considered  qaite  au  able  lawyer  down  there. 
He  is  a  republican,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ray  at  any  time  about  the  returning-board  ! — ^A. 
I  saw  him  very  rarely  in  the  room  of  the  clerks — very  rarely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  in  the  private  sessions  of  the  return- 
ing-board I — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  he  was.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  dinner-table ;  was  there  any  conversation  about 
the  table  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  returning-board,  or  anything 
in  connection  with  the  |>erformance  of  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  re- 
turning-board ! — A.  I  think  the  matters  in  discussion  there  were  not  as 
to  what  material  was  before  us,  as  a  general  thing.  I  do  not  think,  ex- 
cepting a  little  ordinary  light  conversation — I  know  that  there  was 
nothing  discussed  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  board — with  regard 
to  any  of  the  little  matters  of  work  that  were  before  the  board. 

Q.  Was  there  no  conversation — no  allusion  at  all  to  the  duties  in  which 
you  had  been  engaged  during  the  day  f — A.  Nothing,  except  generally 
during  the  day ;  no.  There  may  have  been  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  I  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  with  General  Andersou 
and  Governor  Wells  and  Senator  Ray,  and  they  certainly  did  not  have 
any  conversation  of  that  kind.  We  were  rather  resting  than  otherwise 
from  those  matters.  It  was  the  ordinary  light  conversation.  They  were 
heavy  men,  all  of  them,  but  still  they  were  talking  about  matters  out- 
side of  the  returning-board. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  table  in  reference  to  the  results  f 
— ^A.  No;  I  heard  a  good  many  little  personal  reminiscences  of  the  past. 
1  remember  Senator  Ray  told  au  anecdote  that  occuri-ed  macy  years 
before ;  and  so  did  General  Anderson.  He  threw  in  a  little  of  his  ex- 
perience; and  I  believe  Governor  Wells  did  the  same.  It  was  much 
more  pleasant  conversation  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  refer- 
ring to  the  details  of  the  action  of  the  returning-board. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reference  at  all  had  by  Governor  Wells  or  anybody 
else  to  Mr.  Hayes,  that  he  was  a  lucky  man  f— A.  1  guess  not — nothing 
of  the  kind — that  he  had  been  a  lucky  man.  I  think  it  was  not  decided 
then. 

Q.  I  refer  to  his  being  lucky  in  the  past,  and  not  the  prospective  luck 
ahead.  Was  there  nothing  said  about  his  having  always  been  elected 
when  a  candidate  in  his  own  State! — A.  Well,  that  was  part,  perhaps, 
of  the  cheering  conversation.  It  may  have  been  buoying  us  up  for  the 
future,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  heard  of  the 
conversation,  but  1  don't  know  that  it  was  there.  I  heard  that  on  many 
occasions,  or  i-ather,  perhaps,  that  the  party  was  lucky  in  having  a  man 
who  was  so  successful.  I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort  there, 
however. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  yon  first  heard  that  there  had  been  an  altera- 
tion in  the  returns  from  Vernon  Parish  f — A.  Not  until  my  attention 
was  called  to  it  b^'  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Littletield,  or  perhaps  not  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Littletield,  but  the  evidence  of  this  Mr.  Murphy  who 
claims  to  have  purchased  the  abstracted  return  from  Littlefield. 

Q.  Were  there  no  statements  made  about  the  time  the  members  of 
the  committe<i  were  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  public  prints  of  the  city, 
that  there  had  been  a  transposition  of  votes  from  the  democratic  elect- 
ors to  the  Hayes  electorsT — ^A.  I  have  learned  since  that  there  was.    I 
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have  learned  since  that  there  was  some  conversation;  in  fact^&ome 
question  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Was  not  that  matter  talked  of  between  the  clerks  and  employ^ 
of  the  retarning-board  I — A.  I  did  not  hear  it  spoken  of;  or,  if  I  did,  it 
made  no  impression  upon  me.  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  details,  and 
considered,  perhaps — I  do  not  know  that  I  considered  at  all,  for  I  do 
not  remember  ever  hearing  of  it;  but  if  it  was  mentioned  before  me  I 
would  treat  it  like  all  the  expressions  of  the  democrats  in  regard  to  the 
republicans  down  there.  I  know  that  there  is  no  truth  in  most  of  them, 
and  consequently  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  if  I  heard  it 

Q.  You  say  now  that  you  understand  that,  though  you  did  not  at  the 
time  see  it,  that  there  was  a  publication  made  in  the  papers  of  New 
Orleans  in  reference  to  that  matter  about  that  time  f — A.  I  have  ond^- 
stood  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  matter  never  attracted  any  attention  among 
the  clerks  and  employes  of  the  returniqg-board  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
say  so.  I  say  it  never  attracted  my  attention,  or  never  was  broogbt 
specially  before  me  to  attract  my  attention. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Governor  Wells  was  before  the  House 
committee,  about  the  time  that  he  was  there ! — A.  I  remember  the  fact 
that  he  was  before  the  House  committee.  I  knew  it  at  the  time,  or  the 
next  day,  perhaps. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  the  testimony  he  gave  before  that 
committee  in  reference  to  Vernon  Parish T — A.  No;  I  did  not;  I  did 
not  learn  any  of  the  details  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  the  papers  about  that  time,  and  the  testimpny 
that  was  given  before  that  committee  T — A.  I  generally  read  the  papers, 
yes,  sir;  and  about  that  time  I  suppose  I  did  also,  but  I  did  not  wade 
through  tbat  mass  of  testimony  that  was  brought  before  that  committee. 
I  remember  when  the  matter  came  up  afterward — when  I  heard  of  it, 
wondering  why  I  had  not  seen  this,  but  I  suppose  the  reason  that  I 
did  not  pay  any  attention,  perhaps,  to  it  may  have  been  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  too  many  little,  petty,  miserable  charges  brought  against 
the  returcingboard,  and  against  everything  that  is  republican  there, 
that  [  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  you,  as  an  employ^  of  that  retominir- 
board,  would  have  been  attracted  by  the  statement  made  by  the  chief 
officer  of  the  returning-board  before  that  committee  Y — A.  I  say  tbat  I 
did  not  read  this  testimony;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  it.  I  cer- 
tainly, bad  i  read  it,  would  have  noticed  in  regard  to  this  matter.  There 
were  a  great  many  things  about  that  time  which  were  attracting  oar 
attention. 

Q.  Have  you  since  learned  that  that  matter  did  at  that  time  attract 
tbe  attention  of  tbe  returningboard,  attract  the  attention  of  the  clerks 
of  the  returningboard,  and  attract  also  comment  in  the  ^^  Kepnblican ' 
newspaper,  published  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  that  time ! 

Tbe  Witness.  Have  I  since  learned  T 

Senator  Saulsbubt.  Yes;  that  it  did  so  attract  attention. 

A.  I  have  since  learned  that  some  such  matter  as  this  came  up  before 
the  committee.  I  have  not  learned  whose  attention  it  attracted,  nor  do 
I  remember  reading  it,  or  how  I  happened  to  miss  this  matter,  nor  how 
I  did  not  happen  to  hear  about  it,  but  it  certainly  is  the  fact  tbat  I  did 
not,  because  I  generally  keep  posted  in  those  matters.  It  may  hare 
been  that  I  had  so  much  returning-board  in  my  mind  that  I  did  not  want 
any  more  from  the  papers. 
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Senator  McDonald.  Did  you  pretty  generally  read  the  Eepnblican 
newspaper  published  at  New  Orleans  f— A.  Generally;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  publish  a  brief  synopsis  (not  a  ^^mass  of  testimony,"  as 
you  have  spoken  of,  but  a  brief  synopsis)  of  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  t^e  committee  there  from  day  to  day  ? — ^A.  It 
may  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  it  did  f — ^A.  I  believe  that  that  is  all 
that  it  published.    Yes ;  a  synopsis. 

Q.  A  brief  synopsis  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  all  it  published. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  habit  of  glancing  over  that  synopsis  as  printed 
in  the  Eepublican  newspaper  as  it  came  out  from  day  to  day  t — A.  I 
suppose  I  was. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not  f — A.  I  know  that  I  can 
remember  that  I  have  at  times  read  it.  I  certainly,  if  I  remembered 
this  thing,  would  say  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not.  If  it 
attracted  my  attention  at  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  state 
so  immediately. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  very  strange  to  me  that  you  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

The  Witness.  Because  I  state  I  did  not  know  anything  of  that  sort. 
I  did  not  know  anything  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  notice  that  certain  portions  of  Governor  Wells's  tes- 
timony appeared  in  the  Kepublican  as  given  before  that  House  commit- 
tee ?— A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all.  I  remember 
bearing  of  it  afterwards. 

Q.  You  remember  hearing  of  it  afterwards.  How  soon  afterwards  f — 
A.  Well,  after  this  testimony,  I  suppose  of  Murphy's  or  Littlefield's, 
I  am  not  sure  which.  I  think  immediately  after  this  matter  came  out, 
of  Murphy's  giving  his  testimony,  I  made  inquiries  about  the  matter, 

Q.  But  not  until  Murphy  testified  here  f — A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  inquiry  you  made  about  it ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  in  New  Orleans,  and  while  that  investigation  was  going  on, 
you  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  synopsis  of  Governor  Wells's  tes- 
timony before  the  House  committee,  in  which  he  spoke,  as  published  in 
that  paper,  of  this  condition  of  the  vote  in  yernon  Parish  as  a  "clerical 
error."    Can  you  say  that  ? — A.  I  say 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposing.)  Please  answer  that  question. 

A.  Most  (^rtainly.  I  say  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  clerical  error 
having  been  made  as  to  Yernon  Parish ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  statement 
of  it  having  been  published  in  the  newspapers  there,  either  as  having 
been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  before  the  congressional  committee 
or  from  any  other  source,  and  it  was  not  brought  to  my  attention  either 
in  the  paper  or  from  any  source. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  will  have  the  question  read  to  you  again,  and 
will  feel  obliged  if  you  will  give  it  an  answer..  Question  read,  as 
follow^:  ^^Q.  While  in  New  Orleans,  and  while  that  investigation  was 
going  on,  you  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  synopsis  of  Governor 
Wells's  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  in  which  he  spoke,  as 
published  in  that  paper,  about  this  condition  of  the  vote  in  Yernon 
Parish  as  a  clerical  error.    Can  you  say  that  ?" 

The  Witness.  Have  I  not  answered  that  question  t 

Senator  McDonald.  You  have  not 

The  witness  requested  to  be  read  the  answer  above  given,  which  was 
read,  as  follows:  "A.  Most  certainly  I  say  that  I  did  not  know  of  any 
clerical  error  having  been  made  as  to  Yernon  Parish ;  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  statement  of  it  having  been  published  in  the  newspapers  there. 
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either  as  having  been  brought  oat  in  the  testimony  before  the  eongres- 
Qional  committee  or  from  any  other  sonrce.  It  was  not  brought  to  my 
attention,  either  in  the  paper  or  from  any  other  sonrce." 

The  Witness.  Is  not  that  an  answer  t 

Senator  McDonald.  I  will  ask  yon  that  question  again,  distinctly, 
and  I  want  a  direct  answer.  While  in  New  Orleans,  and  while  that 
investigation  was  going  on,  have  yon  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  synop- 
sis of  Governor  Wells's  testimony  before  the  House  committee,  in  which 
he  spoke,  as  published  in  that  paper,  of  this  condition  of  the  vote  in 
Vernon  parish,  as  a  "clerical error f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  examination  of  the  president  of  the  hoard 
of  returning-officers  of  which  you  were  clerk,  taken  before  the  Hoase 
committee,  and  published  in  the  paper  in  which  you  were  in  the  hahit 
of  reading,  did  not  attract  your  attention  ! — A.  In  answer  to  that  I  will 
say  that  I  may  not  have  seen  that  paper;  I  may  not  have  seen  the  pap» 
that  day.  I  may  have  missed  it  from  some  cause  or  other  which  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  recollect.  Had  I  seen  it,  it  must  certainly  have  at- 
tracted my  attention,  had  I  seen  it  in  this  manner  in  which  you  call  it 
now  to  my  attention ;  that  is,  as  being  a  matter  of  sufficient  importaim 
to  attract  my  attention. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  is  a  very  long  answer ;  that  does  not  an- 
swer the  question  at  all.  I  simply  ask  that  the  question  be  repeated 
and  that  you  answer  it. 

Question  repeated. 

A.  It  certainly  did  not.    I  will  explain  again  why  it  did  not 

Senator  McDonald,  (interposing.)  That  is  sufficient.  You  say  it  did 
not.  It  is  immaterial  why  it  did  not.  Then  you  had  to  learn  that  fifict 
with  reference  to  the  transposition  of  these  votes  after  you  came  here  to 
Washington,  or  after  you  had  heard  that  Mr.  Murphy  had  testified  he- 
fore  the  House  committee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  February  8, 1877,  at  10  a.  dl 


^ ^'^-^  Washinoton,  Thursday^  February  8—10  a. m. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Capitol  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Preeent, 
the  chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the  board. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  P.  DAVIS,  CONTINUBD. 

Obobge  p.  Davis  was  recalled  and  testified  further,  as  followB: 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  In  your  examination  of  yesterday  you  were  called  on  to  ex- 
plain a  statement  entitled  ''Tables  showing  the  electoral  vote  in  Loai*- 
iana.''  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  up  those  ^bles  t^Aoswer. 
I  furnished  the  data  from  which  they  were  made. 

Q.  What  did  you  furnish,  such  data  from  ! — A.  From  the  records  of 
the  office. 

Q.  What  records  I — ^A.  The  tabulated  statement  of  the  votes  at  the 
several  precincts  returned  by  the  supervisor  to  the  board ;  that  was  one 
table.  Another  table  was  the  result  of  the  canvass  by  the  board.  As 
to  another  table,  which  was  the  compilation  of  the  democratic  coiDmit* 
tee,  I  know  nothing  of  that,  except  that  I  saw  it  in  a  democratic 
pamphlet. 
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Q.  Entitled  "  Proceedings  before  the  retaruing-board!'^ — A.  I  think 
that  was  it. 

Q.  The  table  that  yoa  call  the  democratic  compilation  was  the  papers 
foond  in  the  back  part  of  that  pamphlet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  the  statements  that  appear  on  the  right  of  the 
columns  of  figures  contained  in  those  tables  under  the  heading  of  ^^  Ex- 
planation?''— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  did  you  furnish  them  ? — A.  From  the  rec^irds  of  the 
office,  and  by  comparison. 

Q.  What  records  of  the  office  did  you  apply  to  where  the  comparison 
of  the  statement  did  not  furnish  the  necessary  explanation  ? — ^A.  The 
oiiginal  returns  on  file  in  the  office. 

Q.  The  original  returns  of  what? — ^A.  The  original  returns  of  the 
supervisors — the  supervisors'  returns  of  the  election.  I  compared  the 
original  returns  of  the  supervisor  with  the  tables  as  they  were  made. 
I  had  to  refer  to  remarks  of  the  supervisor  in  some  instances  as  to  mat- 
ters that  depended  on  evidence — the  statements  of  the  supervisors,  in 
the  column  for  ^^  Hemarks,"  on  the  return ;  and,  in  some  cases,  state- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  election. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  anything  else, 
now. 

Q.  Where  were  these  tables  now  before  the  committee  made  out  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  where  that  tabulated  statement  was  made. 

Q.  It  was  not  made  by  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  it  is  in  your  handwriting  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  head  of  **  Explanation,"  in  these  tables,  was  that  evi- 
dence copied  in  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  full.  It  is  a  brief,  or  summary, 
in  some  instances,  where  it  relates  to  testimony  or  evidence. 

Q.  Who  made  that  summary? — A.  I  made  it  I  made  a  concise 
statement  of  the  substance  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  These  statements  under  the  head  of  "  Explanation  "  are^not  copies 
of  any  original  papers  at  all? — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  But  simply  your  statement  of  what  you  understood  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  contained  in  those  papers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  concise 
statement  of  the  substance  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  What  knowledge  had  yon  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  contained  in 
those  documents  from  which  you  made  these  abstracts  or  condensed 
statements ;  had  you  any  at  all? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  had 
any  particular  evidence  that  the  testimony  was  true.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  true,  of  course. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the  remarks  found  in  that  statement,  under 
the  head  of  "Explanation,"  opposite  the  parish  of  Calcasieu. — A. 
*'  Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  as  to  Wicklifie" — "Error 
of  the  supervisor's  return  as  to  Wickliflfe  and  Cross  " — "  Error  of  can- 
vass as  to  Wickliflfe."  Wickliflfe,  according  to  the  tally-sheets  and 
statement  of  votes,  received  no  votes  at  poll  15,  while  thirty-seven  votes 
were  cast  for  the  other  Tilden  electors.  The  democratic  committee's 
compilation  gives  him  the  thirty-seven  votes.  The  supervisor's  return 
does  the  same,  but  the  table  of  returns  furnished  the  committee,  by 
clerical  error,  appears  to  give  him  forty-seven  votes.  The  board  ordered 
the  thirty-seven  votes  at  poll  15,  shown  to  have  been  cast  for  Wickliflfe, 
by  the  supervisor's  consolidated  statement,  to  be  stricken  out  by  pencil- 
mark  and  deducted.  The  clerk,  by  mistake,  deducted  poll  14,  which 
gave  Wicklifie  thirty-six  votes ;  hence  the  error  of  one  vote  in  the  can- 
vass. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  supervisor's  return  showed  that 
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Wickliffe  had  received  the  same  vote  as  the  other  democratic  electors T — 
A.  Yes ;  thirty-seven  at  that  poll. 

Q.  That  appeared  by  the  supervisor's  return  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  tally-sheet  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners'  statement  of  the  vote  at  the  poll  t— A  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  Was  the  ballot-box  sent  for  and  brought  there  for  examinatioD  t — 
A.  Not  that  I  remembered  of. 

Q.  There  was  no  examination  of  the  ballots  themselves,  to  see  whether 
the  error  at  that  poll  was  an  error  of  the  officers,  or  whether  he  had  not 
actually  been  voted  forT — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  examination  of  the 
ballots. 

Q.  The  supervisor's  return  was  disregarded  by  the  board  in  their  can- 
vajsa  ! — A.  Yes ;  it  was  regarded  as  erroneous. 

Q.  Take  Concordia  Parish,  and  read  the  remarks  that  appear  there 
under  the  head  of  "  Explanation." — A.  "  Rolls  2,  3,  and  4  were  pro- 
tested by  the  democrats  on  the  ground,  first,  of  alleged  irregularity  as 
to  the  time  of  the  commissioners  making  returns  to  the  supervisor.  (All 
returns  were  sworn  to  by  W.  H.  Nutt,  supervisor,  on  November  14, 
1876.)"  That  should  read,  "by  or  before  W.  H.  Nutt,  supervisor,  on 
November  14,  1876."  The  commissioners  swear  to  their  returns  before 
the  supervisor,  and  the  supervisor  swears  to  the  consolidated  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Then  this  statement  on  the  paper  is  not  correct? — A.  It  is  correct 
in  substance.  It  is  erroneous  in  this:  it  should  read,  "All  returns 
sworn  to  by  or  before  W.  H.  Nutt,  sui>ervisor,  on  November  14, 1876." 

Q.  Read  the  remainder  of  what  is  written  there  under  the  bead  of 
"Explanations." — A.  [Reads:] 

Also  at  poll  5  the  commisRloners  regarded  the  vote  for  electors  as  snrplosaf^  ex- 
cept as  to  the  tu'o  electors  at  large  and  the  district  elector  on  both  tickets,  and  tlier»- 
fore  omitted  to  canvass  those  so  regarded,  bnt  famished  proof  of  the  n amber  of  Totes 
actnally  cast  for  tbe  other  five  electors,  as  foUows: 

Joseph,  588;  Sheldon,  586;  Marks,  588;  Levisse,  588 ;  Joffrion,  588;  St.  Martin,  25; 
Poche,  25;  De  Blanc,  25 ;  Seay,  25 ;  Cros^,  25. 

This  pr'>of  was  verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  ballot-box  of  that  poll.  The  vote  of 
Jufirion,  as  returned  by  the  supervisor,  shonid  have  been  1,948  instead  of  1,938,  as 
reported  by  board  to  committee  in  tabalated  statement. 

Q.  Was  not  that  accompanied  with  the  usual  afiBdavit  of  three  voter* 
of  the  parish  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  for  that! — ^A.  In  looking  over  the  papers  I  did 
not  find  any  proofs  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  a  protest  made  on  the  day  of  the  election,  was  it  not  t— 
A.  I  do  not  know  when  the  protest  was  made.  It  accompanied  tb« 
returns. 

Q.  Did  it  not  have  attached  to  it  the  sworn  statement  of  its  t^t^ 
made  by  three  men,  residents  and  voters  of  the  parish  t — ^A.  I  did  not 
see  the  sworn  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  for  it  t — A.  Tes ;  I  looked  for  it  when  I  was  coin- 
paring  these  tables. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  there  yon  did  not  see  it  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  .vou  present  when  the  Concordia  Parish  votes  were  opened 
by  the  board  f — A.  No,  sir  ^  I  was  not  in  the  senate  chamber  when  they 
opened  the  returns. 

Q.  For  that  parish  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  remember  that  there  was  quite  a  controversy  over  the 
question,  and  that  Colonel  Zacharie  called  the  attention  of  the  board  then 
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to  the  fact  that  those  afSdavits  were  attached! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
present  when  the  papers  were  opened. 

Q.  If  those  proofs — the  affidavits  of  the  three  witnesses,  being  regis- 
tered voters  of  the  parish — were  attached  to  those  protests  when  they 
were  opened  by  the  board,  they  had  been  detached  when  you  came  to 
esamine  the  protests.! — A.  I  did  not  find  any  sach  evidence  when  I 
compared  these  tables. 

Q.  If  they  were  attached  when  they  were  opened  before  the  board, 
they  mast  have  been  detached  when  yon  made  the  examination  of  the 
papers  in  reference  to  Concordia  Parish  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  returns  from  that  parish  were  opened  by  the  board, 
and  the  preliminary  proofs  in  reference  to  the  protests  were  examined, 
what  was  done  with  the  packages  containing  the  returns  and  protests  ! 
— A.  They  were  brought  into  the  clerk^s  room,  and  I  placed  them  my- 
self in  the  armoire. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  as  to  accompanying  proofs  when 
you  first  got  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  now  as  to  whether  such  proofs 
did  accompany  the  returns  and  protests  ! — A.  I  only  know  that  when 
I  looked  for  them  I  found  none. 

Q.  When  did  you  look  ! — A.  It  was  about  the  time  the  Senate  com- 
mittee adjourned  and  left  Ij^ew  Orleans. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  19th  of  January  ! — A.  It  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  About  the  19th  of  January  you  looked  at  the  papers  connected 
with  Concordia  Parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  proofs  then  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  ever  looking  at  them  before  with  a 
view  to  that ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  When  were  the  ballot-boxes  at  that  poll  brought  before  the  board! 
— A.  I  do  not  recollect  now.    I  saw  the  box  there  one  day  in  the  office. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  the  box  in  the  office  ! — A.  I  think  it  was  while 
the  board  was  in  open  session  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  ballot-box  was  brought  before  the  board  during 
their  open  sessions! — A.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  brought  before  the 
board ;  but  I  saw  the  box  there  in  the  clerk's  room,  and  saw  the  clerks 
examining  and  counting  the  ballots  that  were  in  the  box. 

Q.  What  clerks  did  you  see  engaged  in  that ! — A.  Mr.  McOormick 
was  the  clerk  who  made  the  count. 

Q.  Did  not  that  examination  take  place  after  the  board  had  closed 
its  public  sessions! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Q.  Did  the  board  ever  make  any  examination  of  the  contents  in  open 
session  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  was  this  examination  going  on! — A.  The  balance  were 
counted  in  the  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  parties  who  were  interested,  Governor  WickliflFe, 
Mr.  McEnery,  or  any  of  the  democratic  candidates,  present  at  the  time 
the  votes  were  counted  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  examined  them  but  the  clerks  of  the  board  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  person  interested  ever  saw  those  ballots  so  far  as  you  know  ! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  whether  they  contained  these  other  five  names  or  not ! 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  saw  them. 

Q.  As  a  fact,  the  votes  were  not  on  the  tabulated  statement  of  the 
supervisor  of  registration  for  that  parish! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  on  the  statement  of  votes  made  by  the  com- 
missioners of  election  for  that  poll ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  onginaliy. 
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Q.  Wore  they  ever  put  on  the  statement  by  the  commisfflonere  of 
election  f — A.  Another  statement  was  made  by  the  commissioners. 

Q.  By  all  the  commissioners! — ^A.  I  think  so;  that  is,  I  think  the 
three  commissioners  signed  the  statement. 

Q.  Wben  was  that  statement  madeT — A.  I  do  not  recollect;  the  first 
time  I  saw  it  was  when  I  saw  it  with  the  other  papers  there. 

Q.  It  was  uot  made  nntil  the  board  had  closed  its  pablic  sessions, 
was  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  before  that  time. 

Q.  Were  there  three  commissioners  there  before  they  closed  theff 
pnblic  sessions  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  three  were  there  m  Sew 
Orleans. 

Q.  If  the  three  commissioners  did  make  a  subsequent  statement  for 
that  poll,  that  statement  should  be  among  the  papers  of  the  board  at 
New  Orleans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  furnishing  the  data  for  those  remarks,  did  yoa 
examine  the  last  statement  of  the  commissioners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  recollection  that  you  did  examine  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  whether  it  was  signed  by  the  three  com- 
missioners  and  sworn  to  by  them  f — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
was  signed  and  sworn  to,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  signed  bj 
the  three  commissioners. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  examination  into  that  box,  if  it  was 
ever  examined  at  all,  was  made  after  they  had  closed  their  public  ses- 
sions ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  while  the  board 
was  in  open  session  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Q.  But  it  was  counted  in  the  absence  of  any  person  interested  on  the 
other  side f — A.  Yes,  sir;  counted  by  the  clerks  in  the  office  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  parties  interested. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Do  yon  state  that  as  something  that  you  know,  or  as  yoor  im- 
pression t — A.  I  know  it  was  counted  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  that  none 
of  the  candidates  were  present  when  the  count  was  made  by  the  clerL 
Whether  there  was  any  other  counting  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  that  a  place  where  the  candidates  were  never  admitted  T— A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was.    They  were  not  there. 

Q.  The  polls  rejected  in  the  parish  of  Concordia  were  polls  2, 3,  and 
4  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  papers  were  attached  to  the  re- 
turn for  those  polls  at  the  time  of  the  return  and  count  t — A.  No,  sir; 
nothing  more  tban  the  protests. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  examining  in  regard  to  that  till  aboot 
the  19th  of  January  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  parish  of  Iberia,  and  under  the  head  of  "Eemarks' 
read  what  you  directed  to  be  stated  there. — A.  "  Error  of  supervisor  as 
to  Sheldon  and  Marks.  Error  of  the  democratic  committee^s  compila- 
tion and  of  the  supervisor  as  to  Gross.  Poll  4  rejected  by  the  board 
on  account  of  non-cancellation  of  certificates,  giving  opportunity  for 
repeating.'^ 

Q.  Explain  that,  if  you  please. — A.  I  have  no  explanation  to  make  of 
it    That  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  the  polls. 

Q.  The  reason  assigned  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  board. 

Q.  Whore  did  they  assign  that  reason! — A.  It  was  in  a  statement 
made  by  the  board,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  your  statement  signed  by  anybody  t — A.  I  do  not  recollec* 
whether  it  was  or  not. 
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Q.  How  many  votes  did  that  rejection  change— to  what  extent  did  it 
affect  the  parish  of  Iberia  1 — A.  Eleven  votes  for  each  of  the  repablioan 
electors  was  the  number,  and  322  votes  for  each  of  the  democratic  elect- 
ors. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  in  the  board  when  those  retoms  were  opened  T — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  In  the  report  of  Senator  Sherman  I  find  the  following : 

Mr.  Burke.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  send  for  the  polls  in  Iberia.  ^ 
PresideDt  Wells.  What  remarks  are  there  ia  the  consolidated  statement  f 
General  Anderson.  This  consolidated  statement  is  sworn  to  by  P.  A.  Vasie,  snper- 
Tisor,  before  E.  H.  Riddell,  clerk  of  the  court  of  Iberia.  The  remarks  are  at  poll  No.  4, 
third  ward.  The  commissioners  neglected  to  mark  or  write  upon  the  certificates  of 
registration  the  word  "  voted,*'  as  required  by  law,  upon  the  certificates  of  persons  who 
Toted  at  the  polls.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  idea  that  tbey  could  go  to  some  other 
poll  and  vote  a^in.  Of  course,  if  tbey  do,  they  incur  the  legal  penalty.  The  aggre- 
gate vote  is  as  toUows: 


Kellogg 1,452 

Boroh 1,4.52 

Joeeph 1,452 

Sheldon 1,452 

Marks 1,452 

Levisee 1,452 

Brewster 1,452 

Jeffroin 1,452 


McEnery 1,247 

Wickliffe 1,247 

St.  Martin 1,247 

Pocbe 1,247 

DeBlanc 1,247 

Seay 1,247 

Cobb 1,247 

Cross 1,247 


For  Governor :  Packard,  1,449 ;  Nicholls,  1,253. 

President  Wells.  Compare  some  of  the  polls  with  the  consolidated  st^atement. 

General  Anderson.  Take  poll  No.  4.  Kellogg  gets  11  votes ;  Bnrch  11,  and  tbe  bal> 
ance  11.  The  McEnery  electors  each  get  322  votes;  Nicholls,  for  governor,  gets  32-^;: 
Packard,  11. 

Mr.  Kenner.  Tbe  statement  says  that  the  commissioners  of  election  at  this  poll  did 
not  comply  witb  the  law ;  tbey  failed  to  write  the  word  ^*  voted"  on  the  certificates  of 
registration  of  persons  who  voted  at  said  poll. 

General  Anderson.  That  is  the  largest  democratic  poll ;  now  let  ns  take  the  largest 
republican,  wbicb  is  poll  No.  1.  It  gives  377  votes  for  Packard  and  177  for  Nicbolls. 
McEnery  receives  176  votes,  as  do  all  tbe  balance  of  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  tbere  anytbing  improper,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tbe  tally-sbeets  are  not  sworn  to  f 

President  Weixs.  If  tbey  corroborate  the  compiled  statements  and  that  testified  to 
by  the  oflicer  authorized,  it  is  sufficient  evidence. 

Genera]  Anderson.  Tbe  parish  of  Iberia  is  ready  for  compilation. 

President  Wells.  Send  it  over  to  the  clerks. 

Now,  if  that  proceeding  took  place  in  a  pnblic  session  of  the  board, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the  subsequent  rejection  of  poll  No- 
4  f — ^A.  It  was  rejected  after  they  had  got  through  with  the  open  session. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  rejection  of  it! — A.  For  the  reasoui 
assigned  here.    That  is  the  only  reason  I  know  for  it. 

Q.  The  passing  of  that  over  for  compilation  to  you  was  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  compiling  it  as  the  return  was  made  by  the  supervisor  of  regis- 
tration f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  these  same  deductions,  so  ordered  to  be  made  then  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  never  received  any  such  order  from  the  board  in  open  session,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  order  in  open  session  of  the  board  to  de- 
duct anything  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  Lave  not  received  any  order  to  compile 
it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  sent  back  for  compilation  T — A«  It  was  sent  back  into 
the  office. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  remember  as  a  fact  that  any  indorsement  of  the 
board  in  writing,  any  indorsement  purporting  to  be  fix>m  the  board,  was 
made  in  reference  to  poll  four  in  Iberia  Parish  t — A.  It  was  made  by 
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the  board,  when  they  were  in  their  private  sessions — their  deliberative 
sessions.  , 

Q.  After  they  had  passed  it  already  in  open  session  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  rejected  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  commissioners  of 
election,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  examine  the  returns  of  the 
supervisor  of  registration,  had  failed  to  write  or  stamp  on  it  the  word 
"  voted  !  " — A.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  parish  of  Natchitoches  and  give  ns  that— A.  The 
commissioners  at  one  poll  regarded  the  vote  for  all  the  electors  except 
those  at  large  and  for  district  as  surplusage.  Action  same  as  in  Con- 
cordia Parish.  Polls  5  and  6  were  rejected  by  the  board  on  account  of 
geneml  intimidation.  Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilaton  as 
to  St  Martin. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  recollection  of  the  box  of  that  poll  being  brooght 
before  the  board  for  any  examination  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the 
boxes  were  ever  brought  before  the  board. 

Q.  The  ballots  in  that  case  never  were  examined  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  examination  made. 

Q.  Then  the  remarks  there  on  that  paper,  so  far  as  they  go,  assign 
the  same  reasons  as  were  assigned  in  the  case  of  Concordia  Parish,  and 
are  not  true  as  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  ballots  themselves  t* 
A.  It  signifies  here  what  the  board  did  in  the  canvass  of  the  votes. 
That  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 

Q.  But  the  board  examined  the  ballots  in  this  case,  you  say  t — A. 
There  was  no  examination  in  the  case  of  this  parish.  The  ballots  were 
not  opened  for  any  examination  by  the  board.  The  term  '^  action"  here 
relates  to  the  action  of  the  board,  not  the  nature  of  its  finding. 

Q.  The  board  examined  some  evidence,  did  it  not? — A.  It  examined 
whatever  evidence  was  submitted. 

Q.  Where  is  that  evidence  f — A.  On  file  with  the  original  papers. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  what  the  evidence  was  f — A.  It  was  of  tbe  same 
character  as  the  evidence  in  the  other  case.  There  was  a  statement  by 
the  commissioners  that  that  was  the  manner  in  which  they  regarded  the 
vote,  and  stilted  the  number  of  votes  actually  cast 

Q.  But  still  that  was  done  by  the  board  without  any  examination  of 
the  ballots  f — A.  They  did  not  verify  the  statement  of  the  commission- 
ers by  examining  the  ballots. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Bonge,  did  not  those  who 
were  managing  the  affair  for  the  democrats  ask  that  the  ballots  should 
be  examined  T — A.  I  was  not  present  in  the  session  of  the  board,  and  do 
not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.    I  heard  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  boxes  were  brought  down  from  the  par- 
ish of  East  Baton  Bouget — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  that  they  were  in  the 
senate  chamber,  but  I  did  not  see  them  myself,  and  was  not  present 
when  they  were  brought  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  matter 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  But,  so  far  as  yon  know,  they  never  were  examined  by  the  boardT 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  parish  of  Vernon. — A.  [Reading.]  **  Polls  7  and 
10  were  rejected  on  account  of  intimidation.  The  original  return  hav- 
ing been  abstracted,  the  board  was  nnable  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
178  votes  on  the  republican  side,  which  was  not  discovered  until  ofler 
the  promulgation,  except  on  the  suggestion  that  by  clerical  error  the 
rejected  vote  was  pnt  down  and  added  in  the  republican  column,  and  by 
another  clerical  error  it  was  put  down  as  178  votes  instead  of  179.' 
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This  statement  aboat  Mr.  Littlefield  I  have  never  seen  before.  I^  is  Mr. 
Liues^s  note. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  farnish  the  information  in  reference  to  tbatf — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  All  you  farnisbed  was  the  portion  read ! — A.  I  furnished  this: 
"The  original  return  having  been  destroyed  by  Mr.  Littlefield,  the  board 
was  unable  to  explain  the  appearance  of  178  votes  on  the  republican 
side,  which  was  not  discovered  until  after  promulgation^  except  on  the 
suggestion  that  by  a  clerical  error  the  rejected  vote  was  put  down  and 
added  in  the  republican  column,  and  by  a  further  clerical  error  it  was 
put-down  as  178  votes  instead  of  179."  The  statement  is  not  my  own 
so  far  as  it  relatea  to  Mr.  Littlefield.  I  furnished  no  data  whatever  as 
to  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Q.  The  only  data  you  furnished  were  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  returns 
for  intimidation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  furnished  the  explanation  as  to  the 
votes  appearing  on  the  republican  side,  stating  that  the  only  explana- 
tion  was  the  suggestion  that  by  a  clerical  error  the  rejected  vote  was 
put  down  and  added  in  the  republican  column.  That  was  the  only  ex- 
planation that  I  ever  suggested  to  the  committee.  As  to  Mr.  LittleOeld, 
as  I  stated  before,  I  repeat  that  I  never  furnished  any  data  whatever  in 
reference  to  him. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  That  table  was  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Lines  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  clerk  of  the  subcommittee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  completed  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  when  he 
completed  it. 

Q.  Was  it  since  his  return  from  New  Orleans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  com- 
pleted a  portion  of  it  since  I  arrived  here. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  All  the  information  you  furnished  to  the  person  who  got  up  that 
table,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  ^^Ex- 
planation,*' has  not  been  furnished  since  you  came  to  the  city  I — A.  No, 
sir;  not  all  of  it.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of  this  information  was  fur- 
nished before  I  came,  and  either  immediately  before  or  just  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  committee  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  its  session  there  this  information  was  furnished  by 
you  under  the  head  of  ^'Explanation,"  except  what  was  contributed 
since  you  have  come  here? — A.  I  have  contributed  nothing  since  I  have 
oome  here.  1  simply  explained  to  Mr.  Lines  the  memoranda  which  I  had 
previously  forwarded  to  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  furnish  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  furnished  as  much  as  I  had 
time  to  furnish  before  the  committee  left  New  Orleans.  I  was  unable  to 
complete  it,  and  that  which  I  was  unable  to  complete  there  I  transmit- 
teti  to  Mr.  Lines,  here ;  and  then,  since  I  came  here,  I  have  merely  ex- 
plained to  him  some  portions  of  it.  Some  portions  of  it  were  suffi- 
ciently clear  for  him  to  understand,  and  other  parts  of  it  were  not.  The 
uiemoranda  were  considenibly  abbreviated. 

Q.  State  if  that  error  of  transposition  has  ever  been  corrected  in  any 
ot  the  tabulated  statements  of  the  board. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
The  error  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  statements  were  promul- 
gated. 

Q.  Was  not  the  error  discovered  before  the  canvass  was  ended  as  to 
other  officers? — A.  It  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  electoral  vote  and  the  vote  for  the  State  ticket. 
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Q.  Wa8  it  not  discovered  before  the  promnlgation  by  parisbeB  of 
eitber  vote  f — A.  I  think  all  the  tables  were  made  up  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  promnlgation,  or  any  publication  made  of 
the  electoral  vote,  except  as  to  the  aggregate  of  the  votes,  until  after 
this  was  discovered  T — A.  The  vote  for  the  ofBcers  had  all  been  promal- 
gated,  except  for  parish  officers,  I  tbiuk. 

Q.  Did  that  promulgation  consist,  as  far  as  the  electoral  vote  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  number  of  votes  each  candidate  had  received  in  the  ag- 
gregate ! — A.  That  is  all  there  was  in  the  promulgation. 

Q.  Before  there  was  any  further  promnlgation  made  in  reference  to 
any  of  those  votes,  was  not  this  transposition  discovered  f — A.  There 
was  never  any  publication  made  except  the  promnlgation. 

Q.  That  transposition  was  discovered  as  early  as  the  examination  o( 
Governor  Wells  before  the  committee  of  the  House! — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member when  he  was  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  fact  of  his  examination  there  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  with  reference  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  Governor  Wells  was  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  was  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  daily  papers  there  f — A.  Sometimes  I  did,  and 
sometimes  I  did  not  have  time  to  read  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  seeing  a  synopsis  of  his  testimony 
before  the  House  committee  published  in  the  papers  f — A.  I  do  not 
recollect,  now. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  examination  in  which  the  state- 
ments which  I  will  now  read  to  you  appear  ?    [Reads:] 

Mr.  Jrkks  read  the  sworn  statement  of  the  commissioners  from  Vernon,  sayin|i;  Kd- 
logg  and  other  electors  bad  not  received  any  votes,  and  asked,  How  did  too  cbaoge 
the  electoral  vote  in  Vernon  Pariah  and  give  17d  votes  to  men  who  received  none,  sod 
take  off  votes  from  the  democrats? 

Mr.  WiiXLB.  There  was  something  wrong  there.  Don't  remember  how  the  transfer 
of  vot4'8  was  made,  if  the  transfer  was  made.    There  were  protests  to  Vernon  Parish. 

Mr.  Jknks.  Could  you  by  any  protest  trausfer  votes  from  the  Tilden  to  the  Hayes 
elect^irs  f 

Mr.  Wells.  There  was  no  change  made  to  my  knowledge.  These  polls  most  havs 
been  thrown  ont,  and  it  is  a  clerical  error. 

State  if  these  statements  which  I  have  read  to  you  did  not  attract 
yonr  attention  at  the  time  they  were  published  in  the  papers. — A,  My 
attention  was  called  to  them— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  exact 
date  that  the  testimony  was  given,  or  the  day  it  was  published,  bat  I 
know  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  about  that  time. 

Q.  They  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  22d  of  December. 
Is  that  your  recollection  of  the  time  when  it  occurred  f — A.  I  think  it 
was  about  that  time. 

Q.  State  if  at  that  time  there  had  been  any  promulgation  of  the  elect- 
oral vote,  except  as  to  the  aggregate  vote. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  has  not  been  any  correction  made  of  that  promnlga- 
tion f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  publication  in  the  papers  of  New  Orleans  almost 
immediately  following  the  promulgation  of  the  electoral  vote  with  refe^ 
ence  to  Vernon  Parish  f — A.  1  do  not  recollect  the  precise  time  wbeo 
that  occurred.  The  McEnery  promulgation  came  out,  I  think,  the  next 
day  after  the  official  promnlgation  of  the  board. 

Q.  In  which  the  difference,  especially  with  reference  to  the  parish  of 
Vernon,  was  very  apparent,  was  it  not  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
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promnlgation  indicated  any  difference.  I  do  not  recollect,  bowever,  jnst 
how  that  was.  I  did  not  examine  the  McEnery  promnlgation  particu- 
larly, except  the  aggregate  vote. 

Q.  Did  not  the  promnlgation  of  those  two  different  Btatements,  and 
these  different  results,  at  once  bring  up  the  subject  f — ^A.  ^o,  sir ;  it  did 
not  bring  it  to  my  mind  at  all  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  then  the  chief  clerk  of  the  board,  were  you  not ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  felt,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  accu- 
racy of  its  work,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  felt  responsible 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  my  duties. 

Q.  And  yet  the  discussion  of  that  matter  in  the  public  prints  did  not 
attract  your  attention  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  discussion  of  it  at 
the  time  in  the  papers. 

Q.  If  there  was  such  a  discussion,  it  did  not  attract  your  attention ! — 
A.  I  did  not  see  any  discussion  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  McEnery  promulgation  at;  any  rate,  for  I  did 
not  consider  that  it  amounted  to  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  the  transposition  of  178  votes  in  your  state- 
ment from  one  side  to  the  other  amounted  to  something! — A.  When  I 
discovered  it,  I  did. 

Q.  But  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  your  board.  Governor  Wells, 
in  which  he  speaks  about  it  as  a  clerical  error,  did  not  attract  your  at- 
tention ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  recollect  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Q.  At  the  time  Governor  Wells  testified  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  at  the  time  he  testified  or  not,  but  it  was  brought  to  my  attention. 

Q.  By  whom  !— A.  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  do  remember  that  the 
matter  was  spoken  of. 

Q.  Yet  you  cannot  recollect  who  brought  it  to  your  attention  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  just  now  distinctly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection,  at  this  time,  of  any  affidavits  being  on 
file  with  reference  to  Vernon  Parish,  at  that  time  when  your  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this  subject! — A.  The  affidavits  were  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  their  being  on  file!  Did  you  make 
finy  examination  of  them  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not, 
at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not! — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member just  now  about  that;  not  distinctly. 

Q.  You  state  in  the  remarks  under  the  head  of  '^  Explanations,"  that 
polls  1,  7,  and  10,  were  rejected  for  intimidation  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  remarked  there  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  furnished  to  the  compiler  these  tables! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Now  at  the  time  your  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  transi>osition  of  the  votes  in  Vernon  Parish,  state  if  you  examined 
to  see  whether  there  were  any  affidavits  on  file  charging  anything 
against  the  vote  in  those  three  poUs. — ^A.  At  that  time  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  pfter  that  time  that  you  furnished  the  data  from  which  you . 
say  a  new  return  of  the  supervisor  of  registration  was  made  up  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  after  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter. 

Q.  But  not  till  then  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  22d  of  December  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  If  Governor  Wells  was  examined  on  the  22d  of  December,  it  was 
subsequent  to  that  time,  was  it  not! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
or  not«    I  do  not  remember  when  he  was  examined. 
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Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  your  attention  being  called  to  it  imtil 
bis  examination  ! — A.  Abont  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  subsequent  to  that  that  this  return  was  manufactured  t— 
A.  It  w«s  subsequent  to  the  time  my  attention  was  called  to  it 

Q.  lu  making  up  that  return  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  that 
bad  disappeared,  how  did  you  get  at  the  vote  for  the  two  polls  that 
seemed  to  have  been  transposed,  polls  2  and  9  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  What  data  had  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  data  were. 

Q.  U ad  you  any  data  to  make  that  up  from,  except  the  nainber  of 
votes  that  had  been  transposed  from  the  democratic  electors  to  the  re- 
publican electors! — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  data  at  all  now,  nor  what 
the  information  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  statements  of  votes  you  had — bow 
many  different  polls! — A.  I  do  not  remember.  There  are  four  or  five, 
or,  perhaps,  five  or  six,  statements  of  votes,  and  the  balance  are  given 
by  mere  tally-sheets.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  of  either  there 
were. 

Q.  Nor  whether  any  of  them  were  missing  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect  anything  at  all  about  that! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  parish  of  Grant,  and  state  what  your  remarks  were 
there. — A.  **  Error  of  supervisor's  return  as  to  the  number  of  polls  re- 
jected for  illegality.'' 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  from  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  I 
gathered  the  statement  from  the  testimony  that  was  on  file  there.  (Tbe 
paper  was  handed  to  the  Senator  by  the  witness.)  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  in  the  Grant  case. 

Q.  Did  not  that  large  amount  of  testimony  consist  simply  of  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Kicbardson,  the  United  States  supervisor,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  B.  A.  Ward!  Is  not  that  all  that  there  was  on  file,  together 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burke! — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  was  on 
file ;  only  I  know  there  was  a  large  number  of  papers.  I  never  went 
there  for  an  examination — never  examined  the  contents  particolarly.  I 
did  not  have  time  to  do  so,  and,  besides,  it  was  not  a  part  of  my  work, 
if  I  had  had  time. 

Q.  In  this  publication  of  the  chairman  of  the  committ^Of  there  seems 
to  have  been  proceedings  before  that  board  with  reference  to  Grant 
Parish.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  was  anything  about  the  memoranda  yoo 
consulted  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement  in  the  shape  of  a  charge 
against  the  vote,  except  that  it  had  not  been  returned  by  the  supervisor 
of  registration  ! — A.  1  do  not  recollect  I  did  not  go  into  the  details 
sufficiently  to  know. 

Q.  In  the  returns  from  that  parish,  were  not  the  full  statements  of  tbe 
commissioners  of  elections  for  each  poll  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  There 
were  what  purported  to  be  statements,  I  think,  of  the  commissioners  for 
each  poll. 

Q.  There  was  what  purported  to  be  a  statement  of  tbe  vote  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  elections  in  each  poll  in  the  parish  ! — A.  State- 
ments made  by  men  claiming  to  be  commissioners  of  election. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  that  their  claim  to  be  such  was  questioned  by 
anybody  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  supervisor 
of  registration  had  left  the  parish  without  appointing  commissioners. 

Q.  Is  the  law  of  Louisiana  so  lame  that  if  the  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion leaves  without  appointing  commissioners  of  election  there  can  be 
DO  election,  and  that  the  voters  cannot  provide  against  any  such  failore 
or  rascality  as  that ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
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me  to  state  my  anderstanding  of  it,  or  not,  bat  I  think  that  is  the  view 
the  board  took  of  it. 

Q.  There  were  returns  from  persons  who  had  been  acting  as  commis- 
siouers  of  election,  in  receiving  the  votes,  making  np  the  tally-sbeets, 
and  making  up  the  statement  of  votes,  and  they  were  returned  by  the 
United  States  supervisor  of  elections  for  that  parish,  Mr.  Richardson  f — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Richardson  was  the  United  States 
saiiervisor  or  not. 

Q.  The  only  ground  on  which  that  parish  was  disfranchised  by  the 
board  was  that  those  returns  had  come  from  the  United  States  super- 
visor and  not  from  the  supervisor  of  registration  t — A.  No,  sir ,  it  was 
because  there  was  no  legal  election.  That  was  the  ground — that  they 
had  had  no  legal  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  supervisor  of  registration  being 
driven  out  of  that  parish  f— A.  Nothing  more  than  what  I  had  under- 
stood from  his  own  testimony. 

Q.  Do  5  on  not  know  that  he  was  not  driven  from  the  parish,  but  that 
he  left  there,  and  refused  to  return,  although  earnestly  solicited  to  do 
so f'A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  State  if  the  returns  that  purported  to  be  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  election,  and  were  filed  with  the  board  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  United 
States  supervisor,  were  not,  so  far  as  the  statement  of  votes  was  con- 
cerned, in  all  respects  correct,  as  far  as  you  know,  and  regular! — A. 
They  purported  to  be  statements  of  votes  regularly  maide. 

Q.  Of  an  election  regularly  held  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  charge  preferred  by  any  one, 
either  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  charging  that  the  election  in  that  parish 
had  not  been  fairly  conducted,  or  that  there  had  been  any  intimidation, 
violence,  or  fraud  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  only  know  the  conclusion  that  the 
board  arrived  at  after  looking  at  the  affidavits. 

Q.  Did  not  the  board  exclude  them  under  a  rule  that  they  had  adopted 
of  not  receiving  any  returns  except  those  made  by  the  supervisor  of 
registration  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  adopted  that  rule  or  not ; 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  rule. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  board  seems  to  have  sworn  that  way,  did  he 
not  t — A.  There  may  have  been  such  a  rule.  I  only  say  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  it,  if  there  was  any. 

Q.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  for  its 
government  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  was  in  the  room  while  they  were  in 
session,  except  to  bring  in  papers,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Dibble  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  board  t — A.  I 
do  not  recollect  of  seeing  him  there  at  all. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Campbell  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  board  t — ^A. 
I  never  saw  him  there  either. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Ray  there  f — ^A.  I  saw  him  there  frequently. 

Q.  Ton  knew  him  to  be  counsel  for  the  republican  electors  and  for 
the  republican  party,  did  you  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  republican  State  central  com- 
mittee, was  he  not  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  acted  for  them,  did  he  nott — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  did. 

By  Senator  Wadlbigh  : 
Q.  Have  you  examined  this  statement — the  statement  contained  in 
this  book  ! — A.  I  have  examined  the  greater  portion  of  it.    I  see  some- 
thing this  aborning  that  I  have  not  seen  before. 
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[The  book  referred  to  is  the  book  containing  the  statements  made  op 
by  Mr.  Lines,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  containing  the  remarks 
about  which  the  witness  had  been  interrogated,  in  the  nature  of  expla- 
nations, and  nnder  the  head  of  explanations,  being  the  same  soon  after- 
wards introduced  in  evidence.] 

Q.  What  is  the  memorandum  that  you  gave  Mr.  Lines  with  reference 
to  Vernon  Parish! — A.  Three  polls  rejected.  By  error  of  compilation 
tlie  rejected  vote  on  the  democratic  side  was  added  to  the  repnbli<mn 
side.  That  is  the  memorandum  that  I  furnished  Mr.  Lines ;  that  is  the 
explanation,  and  the  only  explantion  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  these  statements  made  correctly  f — ^A.  So 
far  as  I  have  examined  them  they  are  correct. 

Senator  Wadleioh.  Now,  we  put  in  ei4dence  these  tables  showing 
the  electoral  vote  in  Louisiana,  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  this 
witness. 

The  following  are  the  tables  referred  to : 
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TABLES 

SHOWING  TEOB 

ELECTOEAL  VOTE  IN  LOTJISIAM. 


1.  AS  COMPILED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE  FROM  DUPLICATE  STATEMENTS  IN  CLERKS'  OFFICES 
OF  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

2.  AS  SHOWN  BY  SUPERVISORS'  RETURNS  TO  RETURNING-BOARD,  AND 

CERTIFIED  BY  LATTER  TO  SENATE  SUBCOMMITl^EE. 

3.  AS  OFFICIALLY  PROMULGATED  BY  THE  RETURNING-BOARD. 

ALSO,  THE  POLLS  AND  VOTES  REJECTED  BY  THE  BOARD,  WITH  REASONS 
FOR  SUCH  REJECTION. 

AND  THE  DISCREPANCIES  BETWEEN  THE  ABOVE  STATEMENTS  OF  THE 
VOTE,  OR  ANY  TWO  OF  THEM,  WITH  THE  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SUCH 
DISCREPANCIES  FURNISHED  TO  SAID  COMMITTEE. 
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Bepart  of  the  eommitiee  an  retum$,  <lemoora«o-cofi«eTratite|Kirtj,  wmjXkd  oa  fitttf  ftatai  « 

ike  appended  oerUfioaU. 

ELECTORAL  AND  GUBERNATORIAL  VOX^  OF  THE  STATE  OT  I/>TJISLASA,  UX. 

DKM0CRATIC-OOK&KIt.VA.TlVK  VOTTB. 


Total 


Aacension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles. . . 

Baton  Ronge,  Eaat. 

Baton  Rouge,  West. 

Bienville 

Bossier  .. 

Caddo  ... 

Calcksien 

Caldwell . . 

Cameron., 

Carroll  ... 

Catabonla 

Concordia,  (returned) 

Concordia,  (protested) 

Claiboroe 

DeSoto 

Felici&na,  East 
Feliciana,  West 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson,  rigbt  and  left  bank 

La  Fayetto 

La  Fourohe. 

Lincoln  ... 

LiviDgston 

Madison... 

Horebonse 

Natobitoohes 

Oaacbita 

Plaquemines. 
Point  Coupee 

Rapides 

Re<i  River 

Ricbland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard 
Saint  Charles 
Saint  Helena 
Saint  John  Baptist 
Saint  James  . 
Saint  Landry 
Saint  Martin 
Saint  Mary 
Saint  Tammany 

Tensas 

Terre  Bonne 
Tangipahoa 

tlDiou 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Washington 
Webster.... 

Winn 

Orleans  .... 


KOTB.— ConoordiA,  protested  in  the  1^^^^^ 
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Electoral  and  guhematoridl  vote  of  ike  State  cf  Lowieiana,  1876— CoDtinaed. 


BBPUBUCAK  VOTB. 


ParUhes. 


Asceosioii 

AwumPtion 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Ronjce.  East 

Baton  Ronge,  West 

BieDTille 

B«Muiier 

Caddo  

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Carroll  

Catnbonla 

Concordia,  (retamed ) 

Conourdia,  (prolested) 

Claiborne 

DeSoto 

Feliciana,  Ea^t 

Feliciana,  West 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia  

Iberville 

Jarkson — 

Jefferson,  right  and  left  bank 

Lji  Faj'eite 

La  Fonrcbo 

Lincoln   

Lirin<raton 

Mudisun 

Iforebonse 

Katebitoches 

Oiiacbita 

Plaqnomines 

Point  Coupee 

Bapidea 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sibine 

Saint  Bemtird 

Saint  f  Charles 

Saint  Helena 

Saint  John  Baptist 

Saint  James 

Saint  Landry    

Saint  Martin 

Salot  Mary 

Sainr  Tammany 

Tensas 

Terre  Itenne 

Tangipahoa 

Union         

VerroiUion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 

Orleans 


Total 77,174   77,  I6i  74.913 


At  large. 


First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifih 
dist.  I  dist.   dist.  I  dist.   diet. 
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Sixth  I  Gov. 
dist.  lemor. 
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1,763 
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23 
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<  1,984 
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I  2.399 

I      484 

3,203 

I  1.972 

I      558 

89 

268 

I 

165 

857 

78 

14, 917 


75,  479  ,75, 618  J76. 477  76, 471 


NOTC— Concordia,  protested  in  the  above,  waa  excluded  by  the  supervisor. 
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3004  RECENT  ELECTION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Wet  ^^®  nDdersigDed)  a  sabcommittee  appointed  by  tbe  democratic-oonaerrati v> 
executive  committee  to  witnese  the  canvaaeing  and  compiling  of  the  retams  by  the 
returuiog-board  of  tbe  State  of  Louisiana  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  held  on  tbe 
7th  day  of  November^  1876,  do  hereby  certify,  under  oath,  that  the  above  stateroeot 
and  compilation,  for  presidential  electors,  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor  was  made 
by  us  from  the  sworn  dnplicat'CS  and  certified  copies  of  the  original  statements  of  votes 
filed  in  the  clerks'  offices  of  the  district  courts,  as  required  by  Taw. 

F.  C.  ZACHARIE. 

E.  A.  BURKE. 

J.  R.  ALCEE  GAUTHREAUX. 

CHA8.  CAVANAC. 

FRANK  McGLOIN. 

H.  C.  BROWN. 

Sworn  to  and  sabscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1876. 
[8BAL.]  W.  S.  HOUSTON, 

First  Justice  of  the  Peaooi  Pariah  of  OileaiMi 
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HECENT   ELECTION   IN   LOUISIANA. 
Table  of  polls  and  votes  rejected  by  retuming-hoard. 
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Nbw  Okuuxs,  Dlfomi60r  19, 1876. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  ehove  is  a  oorrect  stfttement  of  the  number  of  polls  and  total  number  a 
▼otee  rejected  1^  the  board  in  the  eereral  pariahea.  ^\ 

CHAS.  S.  ABELL,       C 
See^y  Board  qf  Betuming-Qiieers. 
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RECENT  ELECTION  IN  LOUISIANA. 


The  polls  and  votes  rejected  by  the  hoard,  with  reasons  for  sveh  refection,  and  the  dUerepmmeia 

discrepaticiea  furnished 


Statement 

Repnblioan  electors. 

Parish. 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1                 t 

1  1 

1  i 

JaokaoQ  ............. 

Dem.  com.  and  canvass^ . . . 

Sapervisor's returns  ....... 

AToy«]le8 

Democratic  committee 

Superv's  returns  Sc  canvass 
Democratic  committee. . . . 

Baton  Ronge,  West . . 

197 
198 

197 
203 

197 
194 

.-  1 

Superv's  returns  Sc  canvass. 

I 

Bienville 

** 
1 

Caddo  

Superv's  returns  &  canvass . 

Democmtio  committee 

Superv's  returns  &  canvass 

Democratic  committee 

Soperv*s  returns  &.  canvass. 

Demooratio  committee ..... 

s,'4io 

2,43-2 

2.405 
2,421 

2,687 
2,  6^6 
2,416 
2,438 

1,849 
1,855 

1 

Carroll 

2.416 
2.43^ 

2.417 
2.439 

2.350 

2,'4i6   ^'4t«i'4'«isi 

Iberville 

2,43t- 

0,43^  2,0» 

Superv's  returns  &.  canvass. 
Democratic  committee 

2,266'     - 

1 

UlK^oln 

1 ■ 

Plaquemines 

Superv's  returns  &  cauvass 

Democratic  committee 

Superv's  returns  &  canvass 
Democratic  committee  .... 
Superv's  returns  &  canvass 

Democratic  committee...-. 
Superv's  returns  &  cauvass 

Democratic  committee  ... 
Superv's  returns  &,  canvass 
Democratic  committee 



i.'754 
l,75;j 

1,7.54 
1,753 

1*754 
1,753 

i.754,  i  ^Aii!   i'r^^ 

PointCoapee  

1.75;* 

1.75. 

fc  i,7ii 

1 

>,   1,74» 

1 

Rapides 

Bed  River 

1.751 
1,756 

832 
834 

1,750 
l,75<i 

632 
834 

1,74<J 
1,756 

832 
834 

1.750 
1,755 

832 
834 

1,74?^ 
1,756 

832 
834 

1.749 
1.737 

832 

1.73- 

Oftf 

Saint  JobnBapUst... 

834         834;       »* 

Saint  Martin 

Superv's  returns  &  cauvass 

Democratic  committee 

Superv's  returns  Sc  canvass . 
Democratic  committee. .... 

1,097 
1,099 

v.'.'.. 

. -..-                      '  •*;• 

1 i,e» 

i     1    <knW    1    «-i 

Terre  Bonne . ....... 

1.969    I  970 

Superv's  returns  Sc  canvass 

Democratic  committee 

Superv's  returns  Sc  canvass 

Democratic  committee 

...... 

1   970     1    VT1      ■    tt^«     «*a^ 

Vermillion ..........  ^ 

1               1 

I ' 

Caloaaien 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Supervisor's  returns 

::::::, i 

Canvass 

--  -.  I..^... 

1 
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hettreen  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  vote,  or  my  two  of  them,  with  the  explanations  of  such 
to  oommtttte. 


Democratic  el<H;tor8. 


46)^ 
3&I 


440 
4IJ 


954 

93:} 


I,  61^' 

1,  cr. 


4Ki 
41^ 


rf    !   .4 


I    3 
I    « 


462 

366 


463 
36: 


463| 
367' 


46.3 
36'. 


..  I  1.46' 
..  ,  1,47. 
440i  440  440  4-lt 
441       44l|      44ll      441 


1, 6-21 
1,611 


41.) 
4li 


90? 
909 


l.^SH 
1,352 


.....t. 


71-2 
7i0 


9.V>! . 
945  . 


1.621    1 

1,619    .... 


413' 
412, 

74:1 


413 

4U 


90- 
909 


90;« 
909 


40: 
36; 


591 
591 


413 
4K 


90r 
90i 


40:, 
3671 


440! 
441; 


96; 

934 


ExplAnationa. 


463  5 
367  ^ 

] " '  I  ?   Error  of  democratic  committees'  compilation. 


One  poll  laid  over  and  omitted  on  account  of 
cbar)!e«  by  8U|iervi»or,  but  Aubeoquently  re- 
stored  by  board  and  canvassed. 


43«»' 
441 


71 
711 


1,621 
1. 6  JO 


4 

41J 


90h 
901* 


1,296 
1.310 
1.396 


I  I 

....    I 

:j\ 

-.-.15 

::::ll 
( 


Do. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  conipnation 
of  2  votes ;  also  29  votes  for  K.  B.  CobU  omitt  'd 
by  Hupervieor.  and  omiasion  sUHtaiiied  by 
board. 

Error  of  democratic  commit  tee's  compilation. 
Do. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  and 
of  anpervisor's  ref  urns.  The  corrections  of  t  i'6 
board  were  made  before  the  table  of  snperviRor's 
returns  was  sent  to  the  committee  and  the  totals 
were  put  down  as  corrected. 


'  5  Error  of  democnatic  committee's  compilation. 

\ 


Da. 
Do. 


908' ( 
90*  i 


(  Error  of  democratic  .committee's  compilation  on 
republican  side  and  as  to  Cobb  on  democratic 
sine.  One  vote  for  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  instead 
of  L.  A.  Sheldon,  was  not  canvnfseil.  The  super* 
visor,  in  aildinc  up  the  15  polls,  made  erro  h  an  to 
first  3  democratic  electors,  which  wero  not  Uis. 
covered  by  board. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Error  of  democratic-committee's  compilation  as  to 
Wickliffe ;  error  of  aapervisor's  returns  as  to 
Wickliife  and  Crom ;  error  of  canvass  as  to 
Wicklifle.  Wickliffe,  according  to  tally  sbeeta 
and  statements  of  votes,  received  no  votes  at 
poll  15,  where  37  votes  were  cast  for  the  other 
Tilden  electors.  The  democratic  committee's 
compilation  jirivea  him  the  37  votes.  The  super- 
viB«>r'8  return  does  the  same;  but  the  table  rf 
returns  famished  the  committee,  by  clerical  er- 
ror,  appears  to  give  him  47.  The  board  onlered 
the  37  votes  at  poll  15.  shown  by  supervisor's 
consolidated  statement,  to  be  stricken  out  by 
pencil  mark  and  deducted.  The  clerk.  l»v  mis- 
take, deducted  poll  14,  which  gave  Wickliffe  36 
votea.    Hence  an  error  of  1  vote  in  canvasa. 
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ike  dimsrepancUs  between  theforeginng  $taiemenU  of  ike  vote,  ^o.— Continued. 


Demooratio  elector*. 


I 


307 
30 
309 


S71 
871 

S96 


871 
S71 

S9(-> 


960  9K 
94-1  94A 
919       944 


1.485    1.485 
1,46(    1.4€(. 


331  331 
331  312 
344       34: 


1)05 
(-.94 


2.004 
1.093 
l.Gdr 


0  '24, 987 
!  A  954 
:  A955 


S71 
971 

89( 


94-2 
94 


1.48: 
1. 48: 

1.45:. 


331 
30( 

319 


3.0a*. 

1.094 
1,689 


21.996 

A  965 
A  965! 


871 
971 
99< 


98C 
94 
94; 


I,  4K 

1.48: 

1,460 


331 
30( 
3i:< 


2,00: 
1.694 
1.68! 


-24.091 
A  96. 
A  95 1 


97r 
941 
941 


1.  4r: 

1.4K 
1,46( 


331 
331 
344 


9.001 

1,6a- 


24.99t 
A  963 
A  963 


871 
871 

9961 


XxpUnatiooa. 


97h 
97C 
97r. 


3U 
3H- 

32r 


006 
97C 
97t 


Polls  9.  3,  and  4  were  protested  by  democrats  on 
t^e  frronnd— 1st.  of  allej^  irregularity  as  to 
tiroeof  oommissiooers  making  returns  to  su[>er- 
visor,  (all  returns  sworn  to  by  W.  H.  Nutt, 
supervisor,  on  November  14. 1876 ;)  9d.  of  alleged 
threats  of  violence  by  the  David  Young  faction 
of  the  republican  party.  No  proofs  offered  in 
support  of  protest  on  above  grounds  or  any 
other.  Protest  disregarded  by  board.  Also  at 
poll  5  the  commissioners  regarded  the  vote  for 
electors  as  turphuage,  except  as  to  the  two 
electors  at  large  and  ihe  district  elector  on  both 
tickets,  and  th  refore  omitted  to  cauvann  those 
ao  regarded,  but  famished  proof  of  the  number 
of  votes  actually  cast  for  the  other  five  electors, 
as  follows:  Joseph,  588;  Sheldon.  588;  Marks, 
588:  Levissee,  588 ;  Joffrion.588;  Sl  Martin,  95; 
Poch6,25:  De  BUoc,  95;  Seay.  25;  Croits,  25. 
This  proof  was  verified  bv  an  Inspection  of  the 
b»llotbox  of  that  poll.  The  vote  of  Joflfrion,  as 
returned  by  supervisor,  should  have  Ih«u  1,948. 
instead  of  1,9)8,  as  reported  by  board  to  com- 
mittee in  ubulated  sUtement. 

Error  of  democratic  oomroitte<*'s  compilation ;  also 
of  supervisor's  n  turn  as  to  Brewster. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  at  to 
democratic  electors  and  Burch,  Marks,  Levis- 
see.  and  Joffiion  :  error  of  supervisor's  retums 
aa  to  Marks  and  St  Martin. 

Error  of  table  of  supervisor's  returns  as  to  Kel- 
logg. Error  of  supervisor's  returns  and  deiuo- 
cratic  committee's  compilation  as  to  Sheldon. 
De  Blanc,  and  all  democratic  doctors.  At  poll 
5  Kellogg  received  489  votes,  p^r  tally-sht-et.  in- 
stead of  488.  as  per  anpervisnr's  rut  urns,  and 
Sheldon  489.  instead  of  485.  At  poll  3  De  Blanc 
reccivwl  176  votes,  pertally-sheet.  insrendof  IM, 
as  per  supervisor's  returns.  At  ih>1I  9  all  repnb- 
liciu  electors  received  509,  i»er  tally-sbeet,  in- 
stead of  570.  per  supervisor'H  returns,  and  all 
democratic  electors  3:<6,  instead  of  361. 

Ballot-box  at  poll  8  seizeil  by  armed  men  and  de- 
stroyed. Oo  proof  by  comniiHsiouers,  forwarded 
by  supervisors,  the  board  couniod  63  republican 
and  13  democratic  votcAfthow II  to  have  been  cast 
at  that  p<dl.  Error  of  democratic  com uii(  tee's 
compilation  aa  to  Kellofci;.  Seay,  and  De  Blanc ; 
also  of  supervisor  as  to  Kellogg. 

Poll  1,  no  votes  polled.  Poll  2,  protested  against 
befo-e  the  supervisor  and  not  included  by  him 
in  his  consolidated  statement.  Poll  10.  no  re- 
turns received  by  the  supervisor ;  box  delivered 
by  the  democratic  commissioner,  E.  O.  Sullivan, 
in  a  dnmken  state,  who  attempted  to  comi>el  the 
sapervisor  to  receive  the  ballot-box  by  violent 
demonstrations.  Error  of  supervisor's  returns 
aa  to  all  electors. 

Ward  9.  6th  poll,  not  entered  by  supervisor.  Im- 
perfect and  incorrect  returns  by  the  commis- 
sioners rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  consoli- 
date the  ssme.  Ward  11.  poll  2.  not  entered  by 
supervisor.  No  tally-sheets  or  statements  re- 
turned by  commissiiuiers  to  superv'iHor.  Ward 
)  7.  poll  3.  not  entered  by  supervisor.  Statements 
and  tally-sheets  not  returned  in  due  time.  Tal- 
ly-sheets and  statements  carried  away  by  com- 
missioners to  their  houses  or  elsenhere.  Lists 
of  voters  pat  in  ballot-lxix  and  not  returned  to 
me  for  veriOcation  and  compaiison.  Error 
supervisor's  returns  where  canvass  shows  a 
ferenoe. 
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The^poUs  and  rotea  njteUd  hy  ik^  hoard,  with  rea^ans  fir  tmeh  rrfeetiam,  < 


Pariah. 


CoDOordift. 


Jetknon 

Saint  James . 

Saint  Mary  . . 


Madison. 


LaFoarche. 


Orleans. 


Statament 


Demooratio  oommittee. 
Supervisor's  retuniB . ... 
Canvass , 


Demooratio  oommittee. 
Supervisor's  reiaros  . ... 
Canvass , 


Demooratio  committee. 
8apervi8or*s.retQms . ... 
Canvass 


Demooratio  oommittee... 

Saperviaor's  retnms 

Canvass 


Demooratio  oommittee  . 
Supervisor's  returns . ... 
Canvass 


Demooratio  oommittee.. 
Supervisor's  returns .... 
Canvass 


Demooratio  oommittee. 
Supervisor's  retnms . . . . 
Canvass 


Bepnbllcan  electors. 


2,405 
3.40G 
2,405 


2,528 
2,581 
8,584 


2,013 
1,865 
1,667 


15,131 
14.821 
14,791 


1, 

1.991 
1.991 


2,406 
2,406 
2,405 


2,511 
2,511 
2,574 


2,013 
1.865 
1,867 


15.125 
11.7^ 
14,788 


1,950 
1.950 
2,5%: 


2.40G 
2,40( 
2,405 


2.516 
2,5H 
2,579 


9.013 

1.866 
1,867 


1.949 
1,949 
2,537 


2,40-J 
2,40^ 
2,405 


2.511 
2,511 
2,574 


2.013 
1.865 
1«867 


15,12915. 

14, 

14^779  14. 800^14, 


i 

3 


1,8811  1.950 
1.8H]!  1.9S0 
2,539   2.538 


s 

d 


I 


1.9*^ 

I  1.' 


1.982  I.9W 
1.98.- 1  1,991 
1.963    1,991 


2,406  2.4P7 
2.406  2.407 
a;  405  2,405 


i^-sof 

1,754 
1.76ef 


I. 


2.W2.4BI 
S.40S   £.401 

S.4D5;  %mi 


2.506  2.511,  9,246'  %Sim 
2.506  2.511!  2,506.  2.30^ 

2,5691  2.574.  ^StiP"  2.3lit 


2.oi9|  2.0UI  2.6t»  xmi 

1.864   1.885  1,885,  l,€Bt 
1,866   1.867   l,867i  l,aS^ 


15.14715.(^915^ 

14.851 

801 


14.81914, 
14,78914  IMK, 


8WU4. 


I5.t3i 
14. « 
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Uke  dUcrepandm  helween  the  foregoing  $UUemenU  of  Ike  vote,  ^o.— Continued. 


Deroooratio  elector*. 


1^ 

i 

w 

1 

s 

^ 

1 

307 

30*. 

309 

9er 

980 

sni 

979 

97! 

97H 

l,4f»4 

1.485 

1,4H4 

1.48:^ 

1.4» 

1.46C 

332 

331 

333 

31. 

345 

32«r 

3.005 

8,004 

1.094 

1,69: 

1.689 

1,6* 

94.903 

a.'s.oos 

83,943 

33.824 

83.943 

0,9U 

871 
871 

896 


960 
94. 
919 


871 
871 

89r) 


9K 
944 


L485  1.4M 
f,485l  1,485 
1,4C(    1.46(i 


331 
331 
344 


331 
332 
34: 


2,005  8.004 
1.694!  1.693 
l,6ei»   l,6di' 


a,  009  24, 987 
il,  981(23,954 
A  97^  33, 955 


871 
371 
89( 


9« 
942 
94-.2 


1,48: 
1,48; 
1.455 


331 
30( 
319 


1,694 


21,996 
23,965 


871 
371 
89« 


98C 
94 
94; 


1,4ft': 
l,4ft"^ 
1.460 


331 

30( 

3ia 


2,oor 

1.694 
1.6d! 


24,091 
23.96. 
A  95  * 


97r 
941 
941 


1, 48:: 

1,4a 


331 
331 
344 


8.001 
l,e9< 

1.68: 


24,991 
A  063 
A  963 


871 
871 
896 


97J- 
97e 
976 


1,  48: 
1.48: 
1,460 


3ir 

31f 
32P 


8,00.' 
1.69f 
1,6-9 


25,006 
A  970 
A97t 


JSxplanationw. 


f  Polls  8.  3.  ind  4  were  proteated  by  dctoocrats  on 
tile  f^ronnd — let,  of  alle^ced  irregnlarity  as  to 
tiroeof  coramimioners  making  returns  to  super- 
visor, (all  returns  sworn  to  by  W.  H.  Nntt, 
supervisor,  on  November  14, 1876 ;)  2d.  of  allei^ 
threats  of  violence  by  the  David  Young  faction 
of  the  republican  party.  No  proofs  offered  in 
support  of  protest  on  above  grounds  or  any 
other.  Protest  disregarded  by  board.  Also  at 
poll  5  the  commissioners  regarded  the  vote  for 
electors  as  surpluaage,  except  as  to  the  two 
electors  at  laive  and  the  district  elector  on  both 
tickets,  and  th  refore  omitted  to  cauvaiM  those 
ao  regarded,  but  famished  proof  of  the  number 
of  votes  actually  cast  fur  the  other  five  electors, 
as  follows:  Joseph,  588;  8heldon,  588;  Harks, 
588;  Levissee,588;  Joffrion.588;  St.  Martin.  85; 
Poch6,  35:  De  Blanc,  85;  8eay,  25;  Cro«8,  35. 
This  proof  was  verified  bv  an  Inspection  of  the 
bullot-box  of  that  poll.  The  vote  of  JoifHon.  as 
returned  by  supervisor,  should  have  been  1.948, 
instead  of  1,9.18,  as  reported  by  board  to  com* 
mittee  in  Ubolated  statement. 

Error  of  democratic  oomroittee^s  compilation ;  also 
of  supervisor's  ntnm  as  to  Brewster. 

Error  of  democratic  oommll  tee's  compilation  as  to 
democratic  electors  and  Bnrcb.  Harks,  Levis- 
see,  and  Joffrion  :  error  of  supervisor's  returns 
aa  to  Marks  and  St  Martin. 

Error  of  table  of  supervisor's  returns  as  to  Kel- 
logg. Error  of  supervisor's  returns  and  demo- 
cratic committee's  compilation  as  to  Sheldon. 
De  BInnc.  and  all  democratic  electors.  At  poll 
5  Kellogg  received  489  votes,  per  tally-sheet,  in- 
stead of  488,  as  per  supervisor's  returns,  and 
Sheldon  489,  instead  of  485.  At  poll  3  De  Blanc 
rec€ive<l  176  votes,  per  tally-sheet,  insreadof  IM, 
as  per  supervisor's  returns.  At  poll  9  all  repnb- 
licun  electors  received  5(i9,  iier  tally-sheet,  in- 
stead of  570.  per  supervisor'n  returns,  and  all 
democratic  electors  336,  instead  of  361. 

Ballot-box  at  poll  8  seized  by  armed  men  and  de- 
stroyed. Oo  proof  by  couituissioners,  forwarded 
by  supervisors,  the  board  connied  63  republican 
and  13  democratic  votes  fthow  II  to  have  been  cast 
at  that  poll.  Error  of  demoumtic  oomniic tee's 
compilation  aa  to  Kellogg.  Seay,  and  De  Blanc ; 
(  also  of  supervisor  as  to  Kellogg, 
f  Poll  1,  no  votes  polled.    Poll  2,  protest e<l  against 

Ibefo-e  the  supervisor  and  not  included  by  him 
in  his  consolidated  statement.  Poll  10,  no  re- 
tnrus received  by  the  supervisor ;  box  delivered 
by  the  democratic  commiS(«ioner.  E.  O.  Sullivan, 
in  a  drunken  state,  who  attempted  to  compel  the 
supervisor  to  receive  the  ballot-box  by  violent 
demonstrations.  Error  of  supervisor's  returns 
as  to  all  electors. 
Ward  8,  6th  poll,  not  entered  by  supervisor.  Im- 
perfect and  incorrect  returns  by  the  commis- 
sioners rendered  it  impossible  for  him  t4>  consoli- 
date the  ssme.  Ward  II,  poll  8,  not  entered  by 
supervisor.  No  tally  sheets  or  statements  re- 
turned by  commissitiuers  to  supervisor.  Ward 
7,  poll  3,  not  entered  by  supervisor.  Statements 
and  tally-sheets  not  retuined  in  doe  time.  Tal- 
ly-sheets and  statements  carried  away  by  com- 
missioners to  tbeir  houses  or  elsewhere.  Lists 
of  voters  pat  in  ballot-box  and  not  returned  to 
me  for  verification  and  compaTison.  Error  of 
supervisor's  returns  where  canvass  shows  a  dif. 
ference. 
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The  polls  and  votes  rejected  hp  the  hoards  voiih  reasons  for  stich  refeeiiom^  amd 


Parish. 


Caldwell. 


De  Soto 

Feliclaoa,  East 
Franklin 

Ouachita 

Biohland 

Saint  Landry . 


Vomon . 


Baton  Bonge,  East. 


La  Fayette  . 


Taogipahoa., 


Statement. 


Dom.  com.  Sc  saperv's  rei'us 

Table  of  votes  r^'ected 

Canvass 


Dem.  com.  6t  saperv's  ret'ns 

Table  of  votes  rtjeoted 

Canvass 


Dotn  com.  &,  snpcrv's  ret'ns 
Tablo  of  votes  rejected. . 

CanvoHS , 

Dem.  cooi.  &,  superv's  ret'ns 
Tablo  of  vc^a  it^ectod. . 
Canvass 


Dem.  com.  Sc  snperv's  ret'ns 
Table  of  votes  rejected. . 
Canvass , 


Dem.  com.  Sl  superr's  ret'ns 
Table  of  votes  rejected. . 

Canvass 

Dem.  com.  St,  snperv's  ret'ns 
Table  of  votes  rt^ted. . 
Canvass « . 


Dem.  com.  8c  laperv's  ret'ns 
Table  of  votes  rtyeoted. . 
Canvass   


Bepnblican  electors. 


885 

74 

Sll 


89b 
181 
717 


285 

lA 

211 


181 

7n 


i-.i9| 

38 
101 


793 
4- 

745 


2n 

157 
12  t 

3,432 
.38 

3,394 


178 


Democratic  committee 1,626 

Supervisor's  retams 1, 47f» 

Table  of  votes  rejected 10 

Canvass 1,466 


661 

658 

4 

654 


Democratic  committee. 
Sopervisor's  retams . .. 
Taole  of  votes  rtjeoted. 
Canvass 


Democratic  oommittee. 
Supervisor's  returns .  .. 
Taule  of  votes  rejected. 
Canvass 


56.1 
565 


56; 


129 
2r 
101 


79 
4^ 

74. 


27« 
15f 
120 

3,432 
3f 

3,3!»4 


178 


1.627 

1,47- 

10 

1,46^ 

G6C 
65* 

4 
653 


53. 


385 

74 

811 


181 
717 


1-4 


I  i 


o    '   3 


74 
211 


3?»5 


2< 

.If 


89'  8^1  89- 
18i  181  181 
7i;       717       717 


12^! 

101 


79-J 

4r 

745 


271 
IM 
121 

8,43; 
At 

8,394 


17- 


1,624 

l,47t 

10 

l.46r 

661 

65 

4 

654 


56: 

565 


79-2 
4? 
745 


14.' 
Sll 


8> 

Idi* 

7i:) 


7rl 


12.^.     vr 

2'*         2 
101        101 


277 
15 
1 


745| 


877! 

15: 


792 


«r, 


1** 
2-: 

101 


745 


1^, 

2- 

101 


.1-1 


it\  «T:,      377; 

15:  I57|       13- 

120        15  I J         1-.L 

3,41::.  3,4:t0,  3,4.x'  8;41l){  %*X 

3           3-         3r'  3-         ^^ 

3,394   2; 392  8,39^,  ^  3:hi'  t.3JS 


V      J     ^ 


I7e       178.       Vt^ 


1,623   l,6rt,  1,62:^  t«23 
l,47fi   1,47*    l,47r'  1,471 

10         V  10 

1,466   1,466   1.4«     I, 


1. 624 

1, 47f. 

IC 

1.466 


6*!1       661       611 

6>       658|      658 

4  4  4 


654 


56 

565 


661  i 


<^ 


565^ 
565, 


I         I 

56a      565i      5Cs| 

5i5!     sa:]     siuj 


56J      565      5^5;      5d5, 
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ike  discrepancies  between  the  foregoing  statemenU  of  the  vote,  4^ — Continaed. 


Democratic  electors. 


632 
141 
4dl 


1.305 
6P2 
613 

l.W 
1, 73-| 

"*790 
74 
716 


i,86r 

1,5^0 
340 


970 

77» 

194 

3,749 

ItiO 
3,62^ 


64' 

17'J 
461 


2,83^ 

1,  lOi 

796 


1,156  tl4P 

721  716 

83  ai 

638  633 


931 

It 
655 


631 
141 
481 


l,30i 


1.737 
1,  73: 

"790 

74 

716 


i.ee; 

1,51!- 
34i 


97( 

7:(i 

194 
3,744 

1-20 
3.624 


647 

17!l 
469 


2.33? 
1. 10-2 

30t. 

796 

1,  i:)6 

721 
8.) 
63^ 


931 

931 

76 

855 


63-2 
481 


1,305 
69. 
613 

1,737 
1.  W. 


769 
74 
71 


1.86f 

1,511 

340 


97r 

77G 
194 

3,74*. 
1-20 

3, 6*27 


647 
1:9 


8,93.- 

1,  lOJ 
30f 
79^ 

1,156 

7-21 

a-i 

63b 


93» 

591 

7f 

855 


632 
141 
4S1 


1,305 
69;^ 
613 

l.f37 
1,737 


789 
74 
715 


l,86t 

1,51'. 

349 


970 
77(i 
I'M 

3.74; 
1-20 

3,621 


64 

179 

469 


2.2C8 

1,102 
306 
796 

1.156 

7-21 

83 

638 


931 

931 

76 

855 


63: 
141 
48i 


1,305 
69i 
6i:^ 

1,73: 
1,73; 


789 

74 

71: 


1,86> 

1,511: 

341 


970 
771 
194 

3,741 
1-2C 

3,627 


647 
179 
469 


2,238 

1.10 

Mil 

796 

1,156 

721 

83 

638 


931 
931 
76 
855 


6:is 

141 
481 


1,30: 
69i 
61i 

1. 73-. 
1, 73; 


769 

74 

715 


l,S6h 

1, 51 

34i 


971) 
77( 
19J 
3,74' 
120 

3,6;:: 


64 

179 
469 


2,239 

1,10 

306 

79t) 

1,156 

721 

83 

636 


931 

931 

76 

855 


BxplMiations. 


632 
141 

481 


1,305, 
692! 
613! 

1,734' 
1,  rJ4| 


789 

74I 

715, 


1.868 

1,  519 

349 


97C 

77r 

194 
3,74c! 

120 
3,626 


647 
179 
469 


3,839 

1.10-2 

306 

796 

1.156 

721 

83 

638 


931 
931 

76 
855 


Poll  1  rejected  on  evidence  of  intimidation  at  Cuba 
poll  in  Onachlta  extendinf;  into  Caldwell.  At 
poll  2  all  democratic  electors  received  65  votes,  ae 
per  tally-sheeta  and  statement  of  votes,  instead 
of  75,  as  per  democratic  committee's  compila- 
tion. The  supervisor  retnmed  Poch6  6i8  votes 
instead  of  632,  as  appears  in  aemocratic  com- 
mittee's com  Dilation  and  in  table  of  supervisor's 
returns  furnished  committee- 
Polls  1, 3, 5. 7,  and  8  rejected  on  account  of  intimi* 
dation.  Men  driven  from  polls  by  bodies  of 
armed  men,  threats  to  deprive  them  of  their 
crops,  ^Lc 

No  republican  votes  oa^t  All  polls  n^ected  on 
account  of  intimidation. 

Poll  2  rejected  on  account  of  intimidation.  Full 
republican  vote  not  counted. 

Polls  1, 2, 3, 8. 9, 10, 11,  and  12  reelected  on  account 
of  intimidation.  At  poll  5  all  republican 
electors  but  Kellogg  rec^ivetl  190  votes,  as  per 
tally-sheets  and  statement  of  votes.  iuHteaa  of 
180,  as  per  supervisor's  returns  and  democratic 
committee's  compilation.  Error  corrected  by 
board. 

Polls  1,  3,  4,  and  5  n^eoted  on  account  of  intimi- 
dation. 

Poll  9  rejected  on  account  of  intimidation.  Voters 
driven  from  polls. 

Polls  1, 7,  and  10  rej'^cted  on  account  of  intimida- 
tion. The  original  return  having  been  ab- 
stracted, the  board  was  unable  to  explain  the 
appearance  of  178  votes  on  the  republican  side 
which  was  not  discovered  until  after  promulga- 
tion, except  on  the  supposition  that  by  clerical 
error  the  rejected  vote  was  put  down  and  added 
in  republican  column,  and  by  further  clerical 
error  it  was  put  down  at  178  instead  of  179. 

Polls  1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,  and  13  not  returned  by  supervisor 
on  account  of  illegalities  and  informalities  in 
*' statements  of  votes,"  "written  record,"  "tal- 
ly-sheets." Polls  12  and  14  rejected  by  board  on 
'  account  of  intimidation.  Polls  2, 3, 4, 10,  and  11 
canvassed. 

Polls  1  and  3  not  returned  by  supervisor  on  ac- 
count  of  intimidation  and  corrupt  influences. 
Poll  8  r^eoted  by  board  on  account  of  intimida- 
tion. 

Polls  8, 5, 6,  and  9.    The  supervisor  excluded  fh)m 
return  and  counted  as  scattering  the  following : 
MeEnery. 

Poll  8 149  "  Gov.  John  McBpery. 

P0II9 153  "JohnMcHenry." 

Poll  9 1  "JnaMcHenry." 

303 
Wiekliffe, 

Poll  8 149 

Polls 101 

850 
PoehS. 

Poll 8 149  "J  B.Pooh6." 

Polls 101  "J.RPocbfi." 

P0II6 90  "F.B. Felix." 

340 
The  board  restored  and  eanvaesed  the  above* 
Poll  3  rejected  by  board  on  account  of  iutimi* 
dation.    Error  of  democratic  oommltteeXpfllHH  I  r> 
pilatlon  of  1  vote  for  Moflenry.    byVn  OOg  IL 
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The  polls  and  voU$  fowled  by  the  hoardy  with  reason*  fir  mc&  njecHon,  md 


Pftriah. 


Webster. 


BosBier . 


CaUhonU  . 


Claiborne. 


FeIiGUiia,We8t.. 


Grant. 


Iberia. 


Livingston. 


Horehoiue. , 


Katcbitoobea . 


Saint  Cbarles.. 


Statement 


Democratic  oommittee. 
Saperviaor's  retaruB  — 
Table  of  votes  rt^eoted. . 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee.. 
Saperviaor's  retarns  — 
Table  of  votes  rejected . 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee.... 

Saperviaor's  retarns 

Table  of  votes  rejected — 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee.... 

Sapervhor's  returns .. 

Table  of  votes  r^eoted 

Cauvaus 


Democratic  oommittee. ... 

Saperviaor's  relurua 

Table  of  votes  rejected 

Canvass 


Democratic  oommittee. . . 

Supervisor's  returns 

Table  of  votes  rejected. . . 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee 

Supervisor's  returns 

Table  of  votes  ri^ected 

Canvass 


Democratic  ooromitiee. 
Supervisor's  returns  ... 
Table  of  votes  n^ocied. 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee  . 
Super\'iaor's returns  ... 
Table  of  votes  njected. . 
Canvass 


Democratic  committee.. 
Supervisor's  returns  . . . . 
Table  of  votes  Tweeted 
Canvass 


Democ.**atio  oommittee... 
Sapervi8n'''s  returns  .... 
Table  of  votes  rcyected. . . 
Canvass . 


BepobUeaa  eteeton. 


43v 


664       8C4 

1U4       194 
670       6i0 


1,719 

l,71i» 

78 

1,641 


4a. 


191        191       190       191 


1.141 

1,944 

9 

1,99» 


1,141  1,13: 

1.942  1,949 

9  9 

1,999  1,! 


191 


864 
804. 
1941       194 


l«4 


67U     «:• 


I 


1,790   1.719  1,W 

1,7J0!  1,719  1,«I 

7**!        7>?  > 

1.64^  1,441  1,MS 


90|        » 
804       8D4 


^ 


€»\ 


'*432{' 
779 

7:6 

1.^41 

9^ 

394) 
3W 
394 


45: 
43: 


H8 

Kit 


4» 

m 


776      777 


771 
154 
6tc 

39:1 
3UQ 


1.4.'h»    l,45i 


7?« 
IM' 
C« 

3H 

m 


l,4yi 

I.45-. 

1,4-4 

11 

11 

11 

1,441 

1  1.441 

1 

iw 

191 

!  - 

m 

l'2l 

,  «• 

mi 

191 

1  "' 

la 

7p«9 

1      7K1 

m 

784 

7W 

«i 

337 

3a 

3» 

495 

%r. 

«& 

2,09* 

1.M0 

l,5» 

9,0W 

l,5» 

l,i* 

7 

« 

1  141 

9.oe: 

1.141 

LMl 

1,940.  l.*l:t   1,*««  It*** 
9  9^' 

1,997,  l,ft»  1, 
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ike  dimsr^^ndes  hetween  ihefaregaimg  Biatements  i^the  vols,  ^--CoDtioaed. 


Demoomtto  eleoton. 


887 
887 

451 


88: 

887 
45;^ 


883  883 

883!  88: 

280  S80 

603  603 

936  93^ 

9J6|  936 

97  97 

839  83^ 

1,577   1.576 

1,577    l,57t 

1841       IM 

l.SCht,  1.39*^ 

1,348|  1,948 

1,248;  1,24' 

1,009,  1,010 

2)8       23*. 

5-:0  530 
5201  52C 
520       521 


1,347'  1,24- 

1, 2471  1.24' 

3tti[      32t2 

923       92:> 


779 


378 
391 


Ten 

769 
378 
391 


1,380   1,379 


,:«0 
986 
394 

1,761 

1,761 

343 

1.418 


963 

264 

33 


1,379 
98: 
394 

1,58H 

1.581 

343 

].4ie 


263 
264 

33 


887 
887 
436 
451 


883 
883 
280 
60o 

935 

935 

97 

838 

1,577 

1,577 

181 

1.393 

1.249 

l,24e 

1,010 

23e 

515 

51 

515 


1.247 

1.247 

322 

925 


769 
769 
370 
391 

1.379 

1,3^ 

9H5 

394 

1.588 

1,588 

343 

1.418 


263 
264 
33 


887  887 

8d7t  887 

436  436 

451  451 


88:j 

280 
603 

936 
936 
97t 
839 


883 
88.4 
2K) 
603 

936 
936 


1.576'  1.577 

1,576,  l.57i 

184  184 

1,392|  1,393 

1.249'  1,249 

1,2481  1.248 

1.010,  l.OIC 

238,  23^ 


519< 
5l9j 
519 


51( 
Sill 
511 


1,247 

1,247 

32:2 

925 


768 
767 
377 
391 

1.379 

1,379 

985 

394 


I,24€ 

1.246 

32W 

924 


76r 
76I- 
378 
391 

1,379 

1,3:9 

98.' 

394 


1.588  1,761 

l,5f8  1.T8I 

343  34' 

1,418  1,418 


264 

33 

299 


S63 
264 
33 
9S9 


887 
887 
436 
451 


883 
883 
280 
603 

877 

872 

)h2 

780 

1,577 

1,577 

184 

1,393 

1.249 

1.246 

1,110 

238 

495 
495 
495 


1,247 

1,247 

322 

925 


769 
769 
378 
391 

1.378 

1.378 

985 

303 

1.588 

1.588 

343 

1,418 


963 

264 

33 


887 

88: 
4:M) 

451 


883 

881 
280 
603 

93ff 

93C 

97 

83» 

1,577 

1,577 

184 

1,393 

1.950 

1,219 

l.OIC 

339 

990 

520 


1.947 

1,247 

322 

924 


769 
769 
378 
391 

1.279 

1,379 

985 

394 

1.588 
1.588 

343 
1,418 


963 

264 


929 


EzpUnationB. 


PolU  I  and  9  rejected  bv  board  on  acconnt  of  iii« 
furmalitj.  Poll  1,  tally-sbeete  were  not  made  at 
poUine-pIace,  bat  at  Minden,  2o  milee  away,  by 
nnantnorixed  peraoua.  Poll  5.  voten  counted  by 
persona  not  authorised  by  law ;  decision  ren* 
dered  in  accordance  witb  tbe  decision  of  Con* 
grens  in  the  case  of  Spencer  and  Morey.  Error 
anperviaor'a  retams  and  canvasa  of  2  votea  lor 
McEnery,  tbe  6  of  886  blotted  so  aa  to  reaembto 
,    an  8. 

Error  of  democratic  committee' a  compilation  aa 
to  Bnrch.  Error  of  cauvaaa  aa  to  McEnery. 
Polla  1  and  3  rejected ;  irrefnilaritiea.  Poll  1, 
no  atatement  of^votea  or  tally-abeeta.  Poll  3, 
commiasionera  all  deroocrata. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  and 
anperviaor'a  returns  aa  to  republican  electors. 
Error  of  auperriaor'a  retnma  aa  10  St.  Martin. 
)  Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  aa 
to  Cobb.  Polla  C  5  and  15  rejected  for  irrega* 
buitiea. 

Error  of  anperviaor'a  retuma  aa  to  McEnery.  Er> 
ror  of  snpervisor's  retnma  and  of  canvaaa  aa  to 
W ickl^re.  Poll  3  rejected  by  board  on  evidence 
of  five  witneaaea  that  voters  were  driven  from 
the  polla. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  comnilation  aa 
to  Leviasee  and  JoffHon  and  all  democratic 
electors  except  McEnery  and  Wickliffe.  Polls  2, 
3. 4. 5, 9,  and  10  rejected  by  board  for  intimidation, 
threats,  and  voters  driven  from  polls. 

Error  of  supervisor's  returns  as  to  Brewster.  AU 
polls  rejected  by  tbe  board  for  illegality.  The 
supervisor  fled  from  tbe  parish  before  tbe  elec* 
tion  and  made  no  returns. 

Error  of  supervisor  aa  to  <heldon  and  Marks.  Er- 
ror  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  and 
of  auperviaor  aa  to  Cn  as.  Poll  4  rejected  bv 
board  on  account  of  nnn-caocellatiou  o  certin* 
cates  of  registration,  thus  giving  opportunity 
for  repeating. 

Error  of  democratic  commlttee'a  compilation  aa 
to  Wickliffe.  Error  of  aapervisor's  returns  aa 
to  De  Blanc  and  Seay.  Polls  2,  3.  4.  and  8  re- 
jected by  board  on  acoount  of  intimidation  by 
an  organization  known  aa  '*  Coal-Oil  Regula- 
tora." 

Error  of  anperviaor'a  retnma  aa  to  McEnery. 
Polla  1. 9, 3. 5. 6, 7.  and  8  rejected  by  board  on  ac- 
count of  intimidation. 

Error  of  democratic  committee's  compilation  aa 
to  St  Martin.  Commiasiouers.  at  one  poll,  re- 
garded vote  for  all  electors,  except  those  at 
large  and  for  dlatrict,  as  "surplusage:"  action 
aame  aa  in  Concordia.  Polls  5  and  6  rejected  by 
board  on  account  of  general  intimidation. 

One  of  the  commiaaioners  for  poll  7  opened  a 
bogus  poll,  No.  7,  and  received  9  republican  and 
33  democratic  votes.  At  real  poll  7  the  vote  waa 
101  republican  and  1  democratiif.  The  super- 
visor returned  both  polls  to  tbe  board.  The 
democratic  committee's  compilation  includes 
bogas  poll  7  and  excludes  real  poll  7.  The 
board  admitted  real  poll  7  and  rejected  bogna 
poll  7.  Tbe  supervisor's  returns  for  poll  8 
showed  75  republican  and  95  democi  aiic  votes. 
The  list  of  voters  showed  only  94  names  of  per- 
sons voting  at  that  noil.  The  board  therefore 
deducted  6  votea  as  follows :  4  from  the  repub- 
licans and  9  from  the  democrats. 
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The  polls  and  votes  refected  hy  the  board,  4^ — Continaed. 


Discrepancy  due  to— 

Change  effected  by  action  of  retaraing 
officers. 

Pariuh. 

Officials.     Democrats. 

Republicao.        j        DemoermtM. 

Higbest  vote  affected. 

Highest 

vote 
gained. 

voteloaL,   giiiiSi.   (▼otelort. 

AaceoftioDfa) 

Assumption  (a) 



GaiDeroD(a) 

Sabine(a) 

Saint  Bernard  (a) 

Saint  Helena(a) 

Saint  TanamanyCa) 

TeDiUM(a) 

T7niuD(a) 

Washington  (a) - 

WinnCa)  . 

ATOvelle8(fr) 

2 
6 
1 

3 
6 

' 

Baton  Rouge,  Weat(6) 

::;::;:;:  ::::::  i ::::::: 

Caddo(/) 

1 

1 

Calcasicu(6) .. 

36 

1                » 

CarrolI(&) 

S2 

82 

1 

Iberville(6) 

Jefferson  (6) 

15 

15 
10 
3 

1 
3 
38 

15 

LincoIu(&) 

!• 

Plnquoniiu68(&> 

8 

i 

Point  Cou|*e6(&) 

1 
3 

Red  lUvor(6) 

i> 

Saint  Janiv8(6) 

Saint  Jobu  Baotisttfr)    

5 

5 

Saint  Martin(6) 

2 
35 

1 



2 

Saint  Marv(6)  

S5 

35 

Torre  Bonno(&) 

1 

Vormillion(6) 

1 

Bienvlll«^(c) 

31 
S 
658 
316 
440 

63 
535 

76 

1.443 

518 

93 
885 

97 
590 

151 
184 

1,010 
388 
98U 

1,520 
179 
692 

1,737 
74 
776 
120 
436 
96 

31 

Rapides(c) .*. . 

8 

« 

658 

s 

Concor(lia((/) 

La  Fourclieitf) 

SIC 

Orle*ns(e) 

419 

Madi  on(/) 

63 
535 

13 

¥atcbitocheA((7) 

TanflrioaboafAi 

1 

n 

Baton  Rouiro.  EastCt) 

160 

1.443 

La  Favotte(t)  

3 

7 

518 

Saint  Charles(i)    

98 

M 

Bo88ier(itr) 

10 

88 

80 

395 

11 

»0 

Cataboula(X;) 

97 

Grant  {k) 

5di 

Iboria(£)  

m 

Caldwell(J)  

74 



151 

Claiborned) 

lr4 

Feliciana,  We8t(i) 

3 

10 
6 

154 

1.C1A 

Li  vingstoniO 

>^ 

Murebou8«*(i)   

ft« 

Ouacbita(0 

48 

1.54i 

Vem«n(i) 

178 

179 

De  Soto(m) 

181 

em 

Feliciana,  £ast(m) 

1,73. 

Frankliu(m>          -                  

8H 
157 

38 
194 

74 

Ricbland(m)   

77C 

Saint  Landry  (m) 

vm 

Web8ter(n) 

4Ji 

Jackson(o) 

96 

(a)  No  vote  rejected  and  no  disorepaociea  between  tables  furnished  by  board  and  democratk  ems- 
tiTe  committee. 

(6)  Ko  votes  rejected,  and  discrepancies  due  only  to  clerical  errors. 

ie)  No  votes  rejected ;  discrepancies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  to  vote  returned  as  **  aeatteriBf.**^ 

(d)  No  votes  rejected ;  discrepancies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  to  vote  returned  as  "sarfdnaacer  m* 
counted  by  commissioners. 

(«)  No  votes  rejected ;  discrepancies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  to  votes  not  returned  by  snpcrnssr  fer 
irregularities. 

(/)  'No  votes  rejected :  discrepancies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  to  votes  not  returned  by  sspenrisvt; 
destroyed,  but  counted  l>y  board  on  evidence. 

(a)  t)iscrepancies<lu6toclerical  errors,  votes  returned  as  **  surplusage;''  polls  rf>ieGtedferintiflridalis^ 

(A)  Discrepancies  duo  to  clerical  errors,  votes  returned  as  "scattering;*'  polls  rtjected  for  ifitimidatiM. 

(i)  Dincrepancics  doe  to  olericul  errors,  votea  not  returned,  and  polls  rrleoted  lor  intimidatkie. 

( i)  Discrepancies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  polls  reioctod  for  Irregularity  and  intinldatkML 

(*)  Discrepancies  duo  to  clerical  errors  and  polls  rejected  for  irregularity. 

(I)  Discrrpaocies  due  to  clerical  errors  and  polls  r^eoted  for  intimidation. 

(m)  Discrepancies  doe  to  rejection  of  polls  for  intimidation. 

(n)  Discrepancies  due  to  rejection  of  polls  for  informality. 

(0)  Di8crepauri(>s  due  to  suspension  of  poll  from  count  on  chargea  by  aupervliorjrfflD 
fMtored  and  counted  by  boar4*  "gitizSdby^jeTV 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Friday^  February  9, 1877—10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursaaut  to  adjourument';  preseut,  the  chairman 
and  all  tbe  members  of  tbe  committee. 

A.  B.  Leyissee,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Louisiana. 

Q.  In  wbat  part  of  tbe  State  t— A.  Shreveport.  I  spend  about  half 
of  my  time  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  ofiSces  have  you  held  in  that  State  t — A.  I  have  been  circuit 
judge  in  my  district  for  four  years  and  a  half.  I  have  held  the  oflBce  of 
United  States  commissioner;  was  attorney  at  one  time  for  my  parish, 
and  was  Hayes  and  Wheeler  elector  in  the  last  election,  if  tbat  is  an 
office.    I  believe  that  is  all 

Q.  When  were  you  district  judge! — A.  I  was  district  judge  from  the 
time  of  tbe  election  in  the  spring  of  1868,  on  through  Governor  War- 
moth's  administration  until  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  about  four  years 
and  a  half. 

Q.  When  were  you  United  States  commissioner  ? — A.  I  was  appointed 
about  September,  1874. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed! — A.  By  Judge  Wood,  or  Woods, 
of  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  Was  the  appointment  to  that  office  made  by  the  judge  of  the  court 
at  any  time  that  he  saw  proi)er  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Without  court  being  in  session  at  tbe  time  t — A.  I  cannot  say  about 
that.  That  is  a  matter  of  law,  I  suppose;  at  any  rate,  my  impression 
is  that  the  judge  has  the  right  to  make  an  appointment,  as  a  judge,  in 
court  or  out  of  court,  but  I  have  not  eicamined  the  law  as  to  that,  and 
it  is  only  conjecture  of  mine. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  say  yon  were  appointed  to  that  office  t — A. 
About  the  month  of  iieptember,  1874 ;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise 
date. 

Q.  How  long  did  .vou  hold  that  office  f— A.  Until  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  may  have  been  two  or  three  days  later  or  two  or  three  days 
earlier ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  20th  of  November,  187G — last  No- 
vember. 

Q.  What  were  the  last  duties  you  performed  in  connection  with  that 
office? — A.  Taking  some  affidavits  in  connection  with  tbe  election,  the 
only  ones  I  have  fierformed  within  the  last  year,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  that  office  on  the  7th  day  of  November  last  ! — 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  diecharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  at  that  time? 
— A.  After  that  period  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  when  you  took  affidavits  at  New  Orleans? — A.  I  was  at 
Shreveport. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  place  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans? — A.  By  the 
usual  route  traveled,  about  seven  hundred  miles.  They  call  it  that  dis- 
tance by  the  river,  and  it  is  about  that  far,  I  think,  by  rail  through  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  an  elector  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  the  Gth  day  of  December?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  in  the  college  with  the  other  electors? — A.  I  did. 
That  perhaps  needs  a  little  explanation.  I  did  not  meet  with  them  at 
the  first  meeting  they  had,  but  I  did  finally  during  the  day,  and  cast 
my  vote. 
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Q.  For  whom  did  yoa  cast  your  vote  for  •  PresideDt  of  the  United 
States!— A.  For  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Q.  For  whom  did  you  cast  your  vote  for  Vice-President  t — A.  Por 
William  A.  Wheeler. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  act  at  first  with  the  electors  in  the  electoral 
college  ! — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  act  during  the  day  ? — A.  Tcs,  sir. 

Q.  And  cast  your  vote  for  Hayes  for  President  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  cast  your  vote  for  Wheeler  for  Vice-President  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  off^  in  evidence  now  copies  of  the  appoint- 
ment,  resignation,  and  order  of  the  court  accepting  the  resignation  of 
witness,  Mr.  Levissee,  as  United  States  commissioner. 

^To  the  witness.)  You  say  these  papers  are  true  copies  of  yoor  up- 
pointmct,  your  resignation,  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  the  conrtt 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Whereupon  the  said  papers  were  read  in  evidence,  being  in  the  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit: 

UNrTED  States  of  America: 

Circait  conrt  of  the  United  States,  fifth  circuit  and  district  of  LonisiaDa.   Special  iefn, 

A.  D.  1874. 

New  Orleans,  Mondaiff  Anffutt  31,  1874 
Coort  mot  parsnant  to  adjonmment. 
Present,  the  honorable  Wm.  B.  Woods,  circait  Jadge. 

Jppointmeni  of  United  State*  comminionen* 

By  virtne  of  the  powers  vested  in  this  court  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  ol 
this  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  May  31, 1870 — 

It  is  ordered  that  A.  B.  Levissee,  of  the  parish  of  Caddo,  and  Marshall  H.  TortelMll, 
of  the  pariKh  of  Red  River,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  com missionere  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Jjouisiana,  clothed  with  fuU  power  and  anthority  to 
take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits,  and  perform  all  such  and  other  datiet 
imposed  or  authorized  by  law. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  they  be  served  with  a  copy  of  this  order,  and  notified  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law. 

Clerk's  Omci. 
I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  from  the  original  record  in  this  office. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  this  17th  dsy 
of  January,  1877. 
[SEAL.]  F.  A.  WOOLFLEY,  Cltrl. 

Unfted  States  of  America: 

Circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  fifth  circnit  and  district  of  Louisiana.    Koves- 

ber  term,  A.  D.  1876. 

New  Orleans,  Saturday,  Dtomber  %  lS76b 
Conrt  met  pursuant  to  a4joumraent. 
Present,  the  honorable  Edward  C.  Billings,  district  Judge. 

BetignaUon  of  A,  B,  Levinee,  conmiitiontr  dreuit  eomi. 

Ordered,  that  the  resignation  of  A.  B.  Levissee,  as  a  commissioner  of  this  coart,  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  upon  the  files  of  this  court. 

Clerk's  Omci. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  fh>m  the  original  record  in  this  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  oourt,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  this  17th  day  d 
January,  1877. 

t«EAL.]  F.  A.  WOOLFLEY,  CUrk. 
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Shkevbport,  La.,  Kovemher  20, 1876. 
To  his  boDor  the  Jodge  of  the  otroait  oonrt  of  the  United  States  for  distriot  of  Lonis- 


Dbar  Sir  :  I  herewith  tender  the  resignation  of  my  appointment  as  commissioner  of 
year  hooorahle  coart  for  this  district. 

Hoping  it  will  be  duly  accepted  and  the  necessary  order  made, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 
(Signed)  A.  B.  LEYISSEE. 

United  States  circntt  conrt,  district  of  Louisiana. 

Clerk's  Officr. 
I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  tme  copy  of  the  original  on  file. 
Witness  my  band  and  seal  of  said  court,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  this  17th  day 
of  January,  1877. 
CSEAL.]  F.  A.  WOOLFLEY,  Clerk. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuey  : 

Q.  When  were  yoa  notified  of  the  acceptance  of  any  resignation 
tendered  by  you  ! — A.  On  the  day  that  it  was  made.  On  the  day  of 
the  order. 

Q.  What  coart  was  then  in  session  T — A.  I  conid  not  say.  I  think 
Judge  Billings  was  on  the  bench.  I  cannot  say  whether  Judge  Woods 
was  there  holding  court  or  not.  I  was  not  present  in  court  when  the 
order  was  made.  My  l>elief  is  that  Judge  Woods  was  holding  court  at 
the  time.    A  friend  of  mine  attending  court  presented  my  resignation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  circuit  court  was  in  session,  or  whether 
it  was  the  district  court  that  was  in  session  at  the  timet — A.  I  9aiiuot 
say. 

Q.  The  records  show  that  no  judge  was  present  except  the  judge  of 

the  district  court  at  the  time A.  That,  then,  is  probably  correct. 

Judge  Woods  is  the  circuit  judge  of  the  district.    I  cannot  say  whether 
be  was  present  and  holding  court  at  the  time  or  not. 

Q.  I  must  ask  you  now  whether,  at  the  time  that  resignation  was 
signed,  or  that  paper  purporting  to  be  a  resignation,  it  was  intended 
to  have  the  effect  of  vacating  your  ofQce,  or  whether  the  purpose  was 
simply  to  evade  the  disqualification  attaching  to  the  ofSce  of  a  commis- 
sioner as  an  elector  t 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  Does  the  Senator  want  the  question 
answered  f 

Senator  Saulsbuey.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
have  the  effect,  which  upon  its  face  it  would  purport  to  have,  or  whether 
it  was  a  mere  dodge.    I  regard  that  as  an  important  question — a  question  . 
very  pertinent  to  the  issue  we  are  considering. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  considered  important  it  had  better  be  an- 
swered. 

The  Witness.  The  resignation  was  made  in  good  faith;  not  as  a 
dodge  or  evasion. 

Q.  Have  you  never  said  since  that  time  to  any  one,  nor  used  language 
calculated  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  you 
were  still  a  commissioner,  and  that  a  resignation  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  act  as  an  elector  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I 
understand  your  question. 

The  question  was  read  to  the  witness  by  the  reporter. 

A.  I  never  said  that.  1  have  said  that  I  had  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  that  was  an  ofBce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or 
such  as  would  disqualify  me  as  an  elector.    I  have  said  that  frequently. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  Judge  Egan  on  that  sub- 
ject T — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  had.    Perhaps  in  coming  down 
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on  the  cars,  aboat  the  6th  of  JaDaary,  we  had  some  talk  on  the  snbject. 
That  was  the  only  time  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  since  the  electioD, 
and  perhaps  I  may  have  said  to  him  at  that  time  that  in  my  jndgmeDt 
it  was  very  qaestionable  whether  that  was  an  office  within  themeaniog 
of  the  Constitution, 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  in  that  conversation  maintain  and  agree 
with  Judge  Egan  that  the  resignation  of  that  office  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  qualify  you  to  act  as  an  elector  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  tbiok 
I  ever  argued  tbat.  It  would  have  been  a  very  idle  thing  indeed.  I 
am  almost  or  quite  certain  that  I  could  not  have  argued  such  a  qoes- 
tion«  I  had,  in  fact,  resigned  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  room  for 
such  an  argument.  The  proposition  was  so  perfectly  fanciful  that  lean- 
not  believe  that  I  ever  argued  it  at  all. 

Q.  IIow  were  you  notified  of  any  acceptance  of  your  resignation!— 
A.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  George  S.  Smith,  at  my  request— the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  resignation  in  the  first  instance  from 
Shreveport  by  mail  and  who  had  failed  to  present  it — after  my  arrival 
in  New  Orleans  I  saw  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  had  it  accepted. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not;  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  attend  to  it 
immediately,  and  he  said  he  would.  An  hour  or  so  afterward  I  met 
him  again,  and  he  informed  me  it  had  been  attended  to ;  that  the  resig- 
nation had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  necessary  order  had  been  made. 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  date  precisely  it  was,  but  it  was  several  days 
before  the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  You  received  no  information  direct  from  Judge  Woods  of  any 
acceptance  of  your  resignation  ? — A  None  whatever.  That  is  all  the 
evidence  beyond  what  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Smith  informed  me  that  my 
resignation  was  duly  accepted,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  and  acted 
on  that  supposition. 

Q.  Was  that  letter  of  resignation  ever  delivered  to  Judge  Woods!— 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was.  I  sent  it  by  mail,  simply  addressed  to  the 
judge. 

Q.  Addressed  to  what  judge  ? — ^A.  Addressed  to  Judge  Woods.  It 
was  inclosed  in  an  envelope  and  addressed  to  George  S.  Smith,  with  the 
request  to  him  to  present  it  to  the  court  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  neces- 
sary order  was  made.  He  had  neglected  to  do  so  until  my  arrival  in 
the  city  some  days  afterwards. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  ever  reached  the  hands  of  Jadge 
Woods  or  not ! — A.  I  do  not.    I  only  know  what  the  record  shows. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  notification  from  Judge  Woods  of  the  accept- 
ance of  your  resignation? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  the  record  itself.  That 
is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  it.  I  would  like 
to  add,  in  explanation  of  one  of  my  answers  which  was  very  nearly  a 
monosyllable,  this :  a  question  was  asked  me  about  the  good  faith  of  that 
resignation.  I  would  like  to  add,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said, 
(that  the  resignation  was  made  in  the  best  of  good  faith,)  that  the  office 
was  never  worth  holding ;  that  the  office  was  a  nuisance.  All  the  work 
I  have  done  in  the  last  two  years  was  done  gratuitously ;  I  have  not 
received  a  dollar  within  two  years  past  for  service  rendered  within 
that  time.  I  did  receive  within  that  time  a  small  amount  of  fees 
for  services  done  previously ;  but  as  a  source  of  profit  and  honor  it  was 
such  an  office  as  would  not  be  worth  two  cents  a  dozen  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  had  no  idea  of  performing 
any  official  duty  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  but  it  turned  out  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  the  services  of  some  one  in  that  line,  and,  understand- 
ing that  I  was  still  a  commissioner,  I  proceeded  to  take  tho^e  affidavits. 
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It  was  gratuitous  labor  on  my  part.  Except  a  flmall  amount  of  fees  for 
services  done  at  the  close  of  1874,  immediately  after  I  wjis  appointed,  I 
have  never  realized  a  dollar  from  the  office. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  I  see  the  affidavit  here  of  George  Hall  and  the  affidavit  of  Jack 
Edwards,  "  sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  A.  B.  Lcvisee,  United  States  commissioner  for  the  district  of 
LoaisiaDa."  Did  you  take  the  acknowledgment  of  that  affidavit  I — A.  I 
presume  so.  I  think  it  was  the  last  day  that  I  took  any  affidavits.  I 
may  possibly  have  taken  an  affidavit  on  the  next  day,  but  1  did  not  take 
any  after  that  resignation  was  written. 

Q.  I  see  another  affidavit  commencing  as  follows :  "  Personally  came 

before  me,  the  undersigned  authority, ,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn, 

deposes  and  says  the  following,  to  wit.''  Then  follows  the  body  of  the 
affidavit,  with  no  name  of  the  affiants  subscribed,  but  nevertheless 
attested  as  follows :  "  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  19th  djiy 
of  November,  1876,  A.  B.  Levisee,  United  States  commissioner  for  the 
district  of  Louisiana." 

The  Witness  :  Was  there  no  signature  at  all  1 

Senator  Saulsbury  :  Not  in  this  book. 

The  Witness.  I  imagine  it  must  be  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
printer.  A  great  many  of  those  affiants  could  only  make  their  mark. 
My  recollection  is  that  that  day,  the  19th  of  September,  was  the  date  of 
tbe  last  of  the  acknowledgments  made  before  me. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  State  whether  or  not,  at  any  time,  any  one  made,  or  attempted  to 
make,  any  negotiations  or  arrange  with  you  for  casting  a  part  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  If  so,  who  the  parties 
were,  when  it  occurred,  and  what  was  said  and  done  in  reference  to  it  f — 
A.  On  the  4th  of  December  last  I  was  sojourning  temporarily  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  occupied  rooms  and  had  board  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Barlow,  on  Constantinople  street.  On  that  day  I  had 
dined  out,  and  returned  home  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As 
soon  as  1  went  into  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Barlow  and  her  daughter  being  pres- 
ent, one  or  the  other  of  them  presented  me  this  note,  which  I  make  a 
part  of  my  evidence.    [Beads :] 

Dear  Sir  :  Yoa  wiU  oblige  me  very  much  by  meeting  me  to-morrow,  Tnesday,  De- 
cember 5,  at  Cassidy's  Hotel,  at  9  a.  m.,  as  I  wish  to  see  you  on  important  busine8& 
RespectfaUy, 

C.  W.  JOHNSTON. 
A.  B.  Lkviseb. 

The  ladies  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnston  had  written  that  note  in 
their  presence  there  a  few  moments  before,  and  left  it,  with  the  request 
that  they  should  deliver  it  to  me.  That  was  on  Monday  night,  the  4th 
of  December,  1876.  I  read  the  note,  and  one  or  the  other  ot  the  ladies, 
or  both  of  them  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  said  to  me,  ^^  What  do  you 
suppose  it  means  T  I  said  "  I  don't  know  what  it  means."  They  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  business  with  Mr.  Johnston.  I  told  them  I  never  had 
a  business  transaction  with  him,  and  knew  of  nothing  about  which  he 
might  desire  to  see  me.  They  then  remarked  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnston 
seemed  excessively  anxious  that  I  should  not  fail  to  meet  the  CDgage- 
ment  which  he  had  made  for  me  the  next  morning,  repeating  various 
expressions  that  he  had  made  use  of,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  to 
me  that  the  intention  was  to  make  a  proposition  to  me  to  cast  my  vote 
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for  Tilden.  I  asked  them  what  led  them  to  believe  that,  expremn^  nr 
self  as  doubting  it.  They  mentioned  several  expressions  that  he  had 
made  use  of.  He  said  they  had  l)een  banting  for  me  all  day,  aotl  that 
I  mast  not  by  any  means  fail  to  be  there  to-morrow;  that  ^^after  to- 
morrow it  would  be  too  late ;"  and  that  he  wished  he  could  be  in  mj 
place  for  two  days — he  could  make  two  hundred  thousand  dollank 
These  are  some  of  the  expressions  that  he  made  use  of  in  additioo  to 
his  extreme  anxiety,  which  the  ladies  gave  me  as  their  reason  for  be> 
lieving  that  the  whole  thing  meant  an  attempt  to  bribe  me.  Mr.  John- 
ston was  known  to  me  and  to  the  ladies  as  a  very  active  democrat  I 
expressed  myself  as  incredulous  on  the  subject,  and  said  very  little.  On 
the  next  morning,  before  I  had  had  my  breakfast^  Mr.  Johnston  calM 
again  at  the  house,  and  I  went  down  and  saw  him  in  the  parlor,  lie 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  his  having  left  the  note  on  the  evening  before,  ami 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  it.  I  answered  that  I  had.  He  then  rt^qaerti^ 
me  to  meet  Mr.  S.  M.  Asber,  of  Shreveport,  at  Gassidy^s  Hotel  some 
time  early  that  day.  I  said  very  little  to  him,  bnt  said  that  I  vooU 
designate  one  o'clock  as  the  time  to  meet  Mr.  Asher.  I  had  known  Mr. 
Asher  six  or  eight  years  as  connected  with  the  banking  basinet  in 
Shreveport.  He  had  recently  failed  in  business,  and  was  then  iD  >Vv 
(Jrleans.  After  reflecting  over  the  matter  considerably  I  was  vm 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ladies  were  right  in  their  oonj<fctimf ; 
so  strongly  inclined  that  way,  that  I  went  to  Marshal  Pitkin  and  dis- 
closed to  him  what  had  transpired,  and  what  my  suspicions  were.  I 
suggested  to  Marshal  Pitkin  that  I  did  not  propose  to  binff  the  propu- 
sition  square  off,  but  to  temporize,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  who  the 
backers  were,  and  secure  as  many  of  the  names  as  I  could  of  the  perwns 
who  were  connected  with  it,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  preventioi;  aa 
attack  upon  some  other  one.  This  wa«  of  course  on  the  hypothe«ii»  that 
my  conjecture  was  right  It  was  at  that  time  only  conjecture.  At  oae 
o'clock  I  met  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Asher  at  the  hotel.  He  was  al- 
ready there,  or  came  within  a  moment  afterward.  We  immediati4v 
walked  off  to  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  going  back  from  the  river  aitd 
getting  off  the  main  business-streets  to  where  there  were  bnt  few  per- 
sons. He  commenced  the  matter  by  saying  to  me  that  be  bad  to  |a- 
portant  business  matter  that  he  desired  to  open  to  me ;  and  autictpatiiuc 
to  some  extent  what  it  was,  I  encouraged  him  to  go  ahead.  He  madf 
various  apologetic  explanations,  and  seemi'd  to  feel  a  great  delicacj  la 
introducing  the  matter,  remarking,  for  instance,  that  what  be  waaabon* 
to  say  to  me  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  amiss ;  that  in  his  view  of  the 
case  it  was  a  fair  business  transaction,  and  that  he  only  proposed  it  a» 
such.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  just  then  that  he  said  that  be 
occupied  simply  the  position  of  a  broker  in  the  matter ;  if  not  theo.  t: 
was  a  little  after,  during  the  same  conversation.  Finally,  after  variooi 
attempts  to  clear  away  the  obstructions  to  snch  a  proposition,  be  pf^ 
sented  it  to  me  in  this  shape.  Said  he,  '^  What  I  want  to  know  of  joa 
is,  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  sum  of  money — say  thirrr 
or  forty  thousand  dollars — and  refuse  to  vote  at  all  in  the  electonl  col- 
lege." Perhaps  the  language  was  this,  ^^Befnse  to  accept  your  Mtiih 
cate  of  election."  That  was  the  purport  of  it  at  any  ratew  I  did  Mt 
make  any  immediate  reply,  bnt  asked  various  preliminary  qoeatiooa: 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  which  lasted  not  to  exeeed  half 
an  hour,  I  told  him  this:  That  it  was  just  as  easy  to  make  two  hnadivd 
thousand  dollars  out  of  a  thing  of  that  kind  as  it  was  to  make  lf»« 
that  it  was  a  big  thing;  that  it  was  a  matter  that  only  happened  ^e 
time  in  a  thousand  years  that  a  man  got  a  chance  to  make  a  PrvuM 
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by  his  own  single  vote,  and  that  if  I  did  a  thing  of  that  sort  I  must  be 
paid  for  it.  That  was  the  substance  of  my  talk.  The  manner  of  it  was 
such  as  to  rather  encourage  than  to  discourage  or  rebuff  him.  I  wanted 
to  find  out  what  other  men  were  behind  him  ;  to  get  their  names.  I  knew 
that  he  had  no  money  of  his  own  to  guarantee  such  an  offer,  and  supposed 
of  course  there  was  somebody  behind  him.  I  talked  encouragingly,  and 
his  further  conversation  was  only  a  reiteration  of  what  I  have  stated,  with 
this  addition :  that  he  would  expect,  of  course,  to  have  a  genteel  slice 
out  of  it  for  his  own  services.  That  conversation  closed,  as  we  had  com- 
menced it,  on  the  street.  It  took  place  entirely  on  the  street  and  con- 
cluded with  about  this:  Said  I,  ''Tell  your  friends,"  or  " backers,"  or 
perhaps  "your  man,  that  Levissee  is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  ])roposi- 
tion  of  that  kind,  but  that  you  have  not  got  up  to  his  price  yet."  That 
was  about  the  substance  of  that  interview.  I  saw  Marshal  Pitkin  an 
hour  or  two  afterward,  and  told  him  what  had  taken  place,  confirming 
the  conjecture  I  had  expressed  to  him  in  the  morning.  I  suggested  to 
him  then  where  the  next  interview  was  to  be,  which  was  appointed  for 
that  same  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and  requested  him,  or  suggested  to 
him,  to  employ  a  detective  to  watch  us  both,  or  to  watch  the  other  man, 
or  to  watch  whom  he  pleased.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  it  or  not ; 
if  be  did,  I-did  not  know  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  did.  Before  we  sepa- 
rated, we  appointed  seven  o'clock  that  evening  to  meet,  and  the  place 
was  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel.  We  met  there,  and  as  soon  as  we  recog- 
nized each  other,  the  rotunda  being  very  full,  we  went  out  and  walked 
into  a  retired  place  on  the  street,  and  then  about  the  first  thiug  he  said 
to  me  was  that  he  had  to  change  the  proposition  he  had  first  made.  He 
said  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  cast  my  vote  straight  out  for  Tilden. 
I  remarked  to  him  that  that  was  altogether  a  different  proposition  from 
the  first  one,  and  dilly-dallied  over  it,  raising  objections  and  trying  to 
get  the  amount  raised,  &c.,  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  but  never  express- 
ing my  willingness,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  only  by  way  of  saying  that  it  was 
as  easy  to  get  that  much  as  less.  We  discussed  considerably  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  last  proposition,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  easier  to  simply  decline  to  act  at  all  than  to  take  positive 
action  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  my  previous 
political  course.  I  kept  presenting  these  difficulties  to  him  from  time 
to  time  as  we  talked  along,  and  finally  I  began  to  inquire  more  closely 
who  his  backers  were.  I  said  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  further  in 
the  negotiation  without  knowing  that  there  was  some  bottom  to  it.  Then 
he  went  off  to  see  his  friend,  or  his  backer,  whoever  it  was — his  prompter* 
He  said  he  was  going  to  the  City  Hotel ;  but  whether  he  went  there  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  He  was  back  in  half  an  hour,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, at  the  hotel.  This  was  the  second  interview  on  the  same  night, 
Tuesday,  the  5th  of  December.  He  came  back  at  the  end  of  about  half 
an  hour.  He  tells  me  then  of  a  proposition,  and  I  ask  him  the  name  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  gone  to  see,  or  from  whom  he  had  received  cer- 
tain suggestions,  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  Walter  Pugh.  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Pugh,  and  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  he  knows  me.  Neither  do  I  know  that  he  had  any  con- 
nection with  that  transaction  except  as  I  have  told  you.  When  Mr. 
Asher  returns  to  me  he  says  he  is  satisfied  that  $100,000  is  the  very 
extreme  that  can  be  raised,  and  the  language  made  use  of  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying  **  that  much  you  can  count  on."  Mr.  Asher  said,  '<  Mr. 
Pugh  instructs  me  to  go  with  you,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Common  street  and  " — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  Carou^ 
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dolet,  but  I  think  it  mast  have  been  the  corner  of  Carondolet  and  Com- 
mon ;  at  any  rate,  he  designated  some  street — "  and  you  will  see  two 
gentlemen  conversing  together  on  the  corner.    One  of  those  gentlemen 
knows  Mr.  Levissee,  while  Mr,  Levissee  also  knows  him.    I  will  be  one  of 
those  two  men  standing  there  talking.    As  you  approach  I  will  retreat; 
I  will  withdraw  so  that  you  will  scarcely  see  me  at  all.    The  other  one 
is  the  money  man  of  this  proposition."    Mr.  Asher  and  I  went  accordiog 
to  the  instructions  to  the  place  named,  and  saw  two  men  standing  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  lamp-light  on  the  corner.    As  we  approached  them 
one  of  them  retreated  into  the  shade  so  that  I  did  not  see  him  at  all  so 
as  to  distinguish  his  features,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Jo  Hernandez,  a 
prominent  broker,  and  a  man  of  wealth.    I  recognized  Mr.  Hernandez 
and  introduced  Mr.  Asher  to  him.    Mr.  Hernandez  invited  us  to  go  to 
his  office.    I  declined,  and  said, "  You  two  gentlemen  can  do  all  the  talk- 
ing necessary ;  please  excuse  me."    I  left  them  there  and  went  home. 
I  went  past  Mr.  Hernandez's  office  with  them  and  excused  myself  there. 
I  am  thinking  for  a  moment  whether  I  have  omitted  anything  essential 
or  important.    I  never  heard  Mr,  Hernandez  say  anything  on  the  subject 
whatever;  received  no  communicaton  from  him,  and  had  no  communi- 
cation with  him.    I  am  giving  all  the  circumstances  as  they  occurred 
Before  separating  from  Mr.  Asher  I  engaged  to  see  him  again  the  next 
morning  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  I  don't  remember  precisely.    I  was  slow 
that  morning  in  meeting  the  engagement,  purposely  so,  for  I  had  talked 
as  much  on  the  subject  as  I  cared  to,  and  had  found  out  as  much  aboot 
it  as  I  supposed  I  was  going  to  find  out.    It  was  about  half  past  eleven 
o'clock  when  I  went  to  the  City  Hotel  and  met  the  engagement  with 
Mr.  Asher.    He  expressed  himself  as  a  little  disappoiutCKlf  and  after, 
perhaps,  five  minutes'  talk  we  agreed  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
comer  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.    In  the  mean  time  he  went  and  sav 
Mr.  Hernandez,  as  he  told  me,  and  came  back  to  me  according  to  the 
engagement  on  the  corner.    We  talked  the  matter  over  briefly,  walking 
off  on  the  street  to  where  we  would  be  nearly  alone,  and  about  the  first 
thing  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  amoant 
could  not  be  raised  beyond  $100,000.    I  had  talked  all  the  time  as 
though  that  was  entirely  too  insignificant  for  so  big  a  thing  as  that 
After  a  very  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  having  announced  that  fact 
to  me,  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  for  us  to  entertain 
the  proposition  any  further,  and  there  it  ended.    That  was  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  December.    Mr.  Asber 
is  a  Jew,  a  man  of  foreign  birth ;  a  very  clever  gentleman,  an  excellwit 
business-man,  and  a  man  that  takes  a  business  view  of  anything  that 
has  money  in  it.    He  is  a  good  citizen  and  a  clever  neighbor,  and  I  r^ 
gret  to  have  to  expose  his  name.    He  was  a  mere  broker  in  that  traD8a6 
tion.    Under  stress  of  circumstances  he  allowed  himself  to  be  used  bj 
others.    I  reported  again  immediately  after  to  my  friend  Marshal  Pit- 
kin, who  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
affair ;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  something  is  sog 
gested  to  me  that  I  have  omitted.    I  would  like  to  add  this :  I  hive 
never  seen  Mr.  Johnston  since,  or  heard  anything  further  from  him  as 
to  what  was  the  important  business  about  which  he  desired  to  see  mt. 

By  Senator  Saulsburt: 
Q.  You  stated  that  the  first  suggestion  that  was  presente<l  to  yoa 
in  reference  to  any  person  wanting  to  negotiate  with  you  for  your  elec 
toral  vote  was  made  by  Mrs.  Barlow  and  her  daughter? — ^A.  Ye»,«r. 
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Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  la  the  evening  of  Monday  before  the  cast- 
ing of  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  5th  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  on  Monday,  the  4th. 

Q.  Was  that  before  there  had  been  any  promulgation  of  who  the  elec- 
tors were  f — A.  I  think  it  was.  I  don't  think  the  promulgation  as  to 
who  the  electors  were  was  before  Tuesday ;  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  generally  known  on  Monday  what  the  result  was,  though 
not  officially  promulgated  until  Tuesday. 

Q.  Had  you  been  notified  before  the  promulgation  f — A.  I  don- 1  re- 
member. I  had  information  on  Sunday  as  to  what  the  general  result 
was. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  information  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you.  It  was  the  general  conversation  among  gentlemen  that  I  was  talk- 
ing with.  # 

Q.  What  time  on  Sunday  did  you  receive  that  information  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  1  did  receive  it  on  Sunday ;  perhaps  not  before  Mon- 
day. But  as  early  as  Monday  it  was  generally  understood  what  the 
result  of  the  canvass  was. 

Q.  How  early  on  Monday  did  you  come  into  possession  of  that  infor- 
mation ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  It  did  not  impress  itself  on  my 
mind. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  gave  you  the  information! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  was  at  the  governor's  office  on  Friday,  and  at  the  custom-house, 
and  the  marshal's  office,  and  other  places.  Perhaps  I  heard  twenty  per- 
sons in  the  course  of  the  day  express  the  opinion  as  to  what  the  result 
was.    It  may  have  been  a  mere  conjecture  on  my  part. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  the  4th  a  suggestion  was  made  to  you  by  Mrs. 
Barlow  and  her  daughter  that  a  Mr.  Johnston  had  been  at  their  house 
and  left  a  note  for  you  ? — A.  That  was  not  a  suggestion ;  that  was  a 
fact. 

Q.  Connected  with  that  fact  was  the  suggestion  that  they  thought  he 
desired  to  make  a  proposition  to  buy  your  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mrs.  Barlow! — A.  Mrs.  Barlow  is  a  lady  living  in  the 
city — a  widow  lady.  Her  former  husband  was  Judge  Barlow,  of  Ka- 
pides  Parish.  She  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  her  friends  now  reside 
in  Ohio.  She  is  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-five  years  old ;  very  good 
looking,  and  as  shrewd  and  sharp  as  any  man  I  ever  saw;  can  see 
about  as  far  into  a  proposition  as  most  men. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  her  ? — A.  I  have  known 
her  by  reputation  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  have  only  known  her 
personally  a  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  Was  she  keeping  a  boarding-house  ? — A.  No,  sii; ;  I  am  the  only 
person  that  boards  or  lodges  there  besides  herself  and  daughter.  The 
daughter  is  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  board  at  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  her  means  of  livelihood  i — A.  Principally  what  I  paid 
her  for  board.  My  contract  with  her  was  fifty  dollars  a  month  for 
board  and  the  room.  And  that  has  been  a  part  of  her  means  of  sup- 
port. 

Q.  Do  you  spend  all  your  time  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  of  your  time  do  you  spend  in  New  Orleans  ? — A. 
Perhaps  half  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  board  when  you  are  not  in  New  Orleans ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  does  she  reside  in  ! — A.  It  is  a  very  good 
house. 
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Q.  About  what  would  that  house  rent  for?— A.  I  believe  for  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  I  will  add  that  Mrs.  Barlow  is  a  lady  of  high  req)ect- 
ability  5  greatly  esteemed  by  her  friends  in  the  church  and  her  neigh- 
bors ;  a  woman  of  exalted  character  as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  or  hea^, 
and  that  she  is  known  to  a  good  many  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Does  she  own  that  property! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  owns  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Barlow  and  her  daughter,  said 
that  Mr.  Johnston  said  he  would  like  to  be  in  your  place,  and  that  be 
could  make  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  something.  You  say 
that  ?— A.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  to  you,  sir.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  be  in  my  shoes;  that  he  could  make  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  the  first  suggestion  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  being  made  out  of  your  place  did  not  oome 
from  Mrs.  Barlow  herself ! — ^A.  I  think  I  hardly  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  spokea 
of  on  that  day  by  Mr.  Johnston  that  could  be  made  if  he  were  in  yonr 
shoes  was  not  a  suggestion  coming  from  Mrs.  Barlow,  that  she  eDold 
make  that  out  of  it  f — A.  You  can  judge  yourself  as  well  as  I  can,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  came  from  her.  She  stated  to  me  then  that  that  was 
the  language  of  Mr.  Johnston.  She  and  her  daughter  concurred  in  that 
statement,  and  were  a  little  excited  over  it  themselves;  his  manner 
and  his  conduct,  his  manner  more  particularly,  were  so  extraordinary. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Johnston  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Barlow !— A 
He  was  an  acquaintance.  He  knew  her  very  well,  and  I  had  seen  him 
at  her  house  once  when  I  first  went  there. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  house  frequently  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  his  relations  intimate  with  Mrs.  Barlow  ? — A.  Not  at  alL 

Q.  i^ow,  sir,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  a  stranger  woold 
enter  the  house  of  a  lady  and  engage  in  a  conversation  of  that  charac- 
ter with  reference  to  one  of  her  friends  f — A.  You  can  judge  of  that, 
sir,  yourself.  I  state  the  facts,  and  1  believe  that  what  they  both  con- 
curred in  stating  and  reiterating  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Johnston  know  you  were  a  friend  of  the  family!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  deputy  sergeants-at-arms  of  the  house 
of  representatives  when  I  was  a  member,  at  the  session  before  that 

Q.  He  was  not  intimate  at  all  at  the  house  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  according  to  the  statement  of  those  ladies,  he  had  gone 
to  the  house  and  made  a  suggestion  to  them,  that  if  he  stood  in  yoar 
place  he  could  make  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  a  vote  yoQ 
had  to  cast ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  ladies  were  not  inventive  enough  to  fli 
up  such  a  thing ;  and,  besides,  there  was  no  possible  motive  for  their 
inventing  such  a  tale  as  that. 

Q.  What  employment  or  business  is  Mr.  Johnston  in  ? — A.  Eeally  I 
cannot  tell  you.  He  is  a  sort  of  striker  for  the  Wilkes  and  Nicholls 
government  there. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  means  ! — A.  I  think  his  wife  is  a  woman  of  wealth. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  facts,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnston  called  a  second  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  Next  morning. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  interview  then  ? — A.  Xot  more  than  one  or  two 
minutes.  I  simply  said  good  morning  to  him.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
six  months  or  so.  He  said  he  had  been  there  the  night  before,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  received  his  note.    I  said  I  had,  and  I  dismissed  him 
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about  as  soon  as  I  could  without  being  uncivil,  and  said  I  would  name 
one  o^clock  as  the  hour  to  meet  Mr.  Asher,  as  he  requested. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  the  hotel,  according  to  your  agreement,  at  one 
o'clock  t — ^A.  I  did,  and  had  just  started  up-stairs,  and  gone  about  half 
a  dozen  steps  from  the  sidewalk,  when  I  heard  a  voice,  and  looking 
back  saw  Mr.  Asher. 

Q.  That  was  at  one  o'clock? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  one  o'clock  in  the  day- 
time. • 

Q.  That  interview  was  at  Cassidy's  hotel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  that  is,  we 
met  there,  and  walked  immediately  off  the  business  streets  into  as  quiet 
a  neighborhood  as  we  could  find. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  in  such  proximity  to  you  as  to  observe 
what  was  said  between  you  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  the  object  was  to  prevent 
anybody  from  hearing  a  syllable  that  we  uttered,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  were  successful. 

Q.  You  listened  to  tbe  proposition  of  Mr.  Asher  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Youdidnotrepelit  with  indignation? — A,  ^o,  sir;  I  intentionally 
entertained  his  proposition,  or  seemed  to,  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
whence  it  came,  who  was  connected  with  it,  and  all  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Asher  in  that  interview  who  was  the  responsible 
party  in  connection  with  that  proposition? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask 
him  until  night.  My  only  object  was  to  temporize  and  get  the  names 
of  the  parties  interested ;  and,  having  no  motive  beyond  that,  I  never 
tried  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  head.  I  did  not  care  whether  there  was 
money  there  or  not,  but  I  wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  any  bottom 
for  that  proposition,  and  I  became  satisfied  that  there  was. 

Q.  In  that  interview,  however,  he  made  a  proposition,  according  to 
your  statement  in  your  direct  examination,  that  you  could  have  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  dollars  as  a  consideration  for  not  voting  at  all  ? — ^A'. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  language.  I  think  I  give  the  precise  words : 
"  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  sum  of  money,  say  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  decline  to  accept  ypur  certificate  of  election,"  or 
**  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 

Q.  And  you  named  in  that  conversation,  if  I  understand  you  aright, 
a  certain  sum  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  that  sum  was  entirely  too  incou; 
siderable  for  so  big  a  thing;  that  that  was  an  occasion  that  only  oc- 
curred once  in  a  great  while,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  repeating  about  the  same 
thing,  I  used  the  expression  that  it  was  as  easy  to  make  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  out  of  such  a  thing  as  that  as  to  take  less. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  encourage  the  idea  that  you  would  for  8200,000 
east  your  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  democratic  party? — A.  I  left  him 
to  infer  that  I  would.  He  could  of  course  very  properly  make  the  in- 
ference that  for  that  sum  I  would  do  it,  but  I  never  told  him  so,  you 
understand.    I  never  agreed  to  do  it  for  any  price.    I  was  simply  talking. 

The  Senator.  Mr.  Levissee,  you  must  pardon  me  for  asking  you  some 
very  plain  questions  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

The  Witness.  Certainly,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  ask  any  question  that 
you  please,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  did  on  that  occasion,  or  any  other 
occasion,  express  your  willingness,  for  a  money  consideration,  to  cast 
your  vote  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  from  whom  you  ex- 
pected to  derive  the  consideration  ? — A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  any  occasion,  agree  that  you  would,  for  a  certain 
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consideration,  cast  your  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden,  and  that  you  would  make 
a  speech  on  the  occasion,  placing  your  conduct  upon  high  moral  ground! 
— ^A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  not  prepared  and  conned,  and 
expressed  in  substance  to  some  persons,  the  remarks  which,  on  such  an 
occasion,  you  would  make. — A.  Never  in  my  life.  The  egg  for  that  sort 
of  speech  has  never  been  planted.  That  was  one  of  Mr.  Ashufs  sug- 
gestions to  me.  He  suggestecJtbat  idea  in  the  first  interview,  that  I 
was  to  decline  to  accept  the  certificate  of  election,  and  make  a  speech 
and  put  it  on  high  moral  ground.  That  is  very  nearly  the  language. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him,  of  course,  in  the  first  place.  That  part 
of  Mr.  Ashur's  conversation  and  that  suggestion  had  escaped  me. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Ashor  to 
which  you  did  not  refer  in  your  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  escaped 
me  for  the  time.  That  was  one  of  Mr.  Ashur's  suggestions — a  sort  of 
condition  connected  with  the  proposition — that  I  was  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  effect  that  the  public  wants  and  public  necessity  demanded  that 
Tilden  should  be  President  instead  of  Hayes,  and  that  I  bad  gone  as  far 
as  I  could  in  this  matter,  and  had  concluded  to  make  a  halt  and  turn 
the  thing  over  to  the  democracy.  It  was  something  to  that  effect  I 
did  not  agree  to  make  that  speech,  you  understand. 

Q.  In  that  conversation,  was  it  not  talked  over  that  the  declaration 
should  be  made  that  the  State  had  in  fact  gone  for  Tilden,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  retuming-board  had  been  fraudulent  and  without  author- 
ity f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  his  suggestion ;  that  that  should  be  the 
foundation  of  my  speech — a  rotten  returning-board,  and  the  corrupt 
currents  of  politics  generally,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Q.  That  was  a  suggestion  connected  with  the  proposition,  as  a  con- 
dition!— A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  condition.  It  was  suggested  in 
that  connection,  and  it  would  be  expected,  perhaps,  as  a  part  of  thecon- 
sideration.  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  so  regarded  strictly,  but  that 
would  of  course  have  added  somewhat  to  the  value  of  the  services,  not 
only  to  decline  to  accept  the  certificate  of  election,  but  also  to  state  the 
reasons  for  declining. 

Q.  Now,  in  tampering  with  a  proposition  of  that  sort  from  Mr.  Ashnr, 
did  you  not  encourage  the  idea  that  such  a  speech  would  be  made  by 
you,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  taking  money  for  withholding  your  vote  !— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  certainly  did  not  encourage  the  idea.  I  may  not  have 
discouraged  it.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  simply  listened  to  him  and 
made  some  indifferent  reply,  and  then  inquired  about  this  or  that^ 
something  else  to  keep  the  conversation  going. 

Q.  You  stated  in  reference  to  the  proposition  that  your  manner  was 
calculated  to  encourage  the  idea  that  it  would  be  accepted  f — A.  That 
was  rather  because  it  would  be  expected  that  a  man  would  squarely 
bluff  a  proposition  of  that  kind  unless  he  meant  to  accept. 

Q.  Was  not  the  idea  of  making  a  speech  also  encouraged ! — A  I 
think  the  word  "  encouraged  ^  implies  some  positive  action  on  my  part, 
so  that  that  word  is  hardly  applicable.  I  did  nothing  of  a  positive 
character  that  would  lead  him  to  believe  that  I  would  accept  the  prop- 
osition. He  may,  of  course,  have  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  I  shall  infer 
from  his  not  refusing  that  he  will  accede  to  the  whole  thing." 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  your  manner  was  such 
as  rather  to  encourage  the  idea  that  you  would  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition ! — A.  I  think  likely  I  used  that  expression.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
what  was  the  fact.  If  when  a  proposition  of  that  kind  is  made  it  is  not 
instantly  repelled,  it  is  generally  considered  as  encouraged ;  but  certainly 
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nothing  that  I  said  or  did  coald  have  enconraged  him  to  believe  that  I 
would  accept  the  proposition  5  it  was  rather  an  inference  of  his  own 
from  what  I  did  not  say  or  do. 

Q.  Would  not  the  fact  of  a  subsequent  and  third  interview  have 
given  encouragement  to  such  an  idea  necessarily  t — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  did  or  not ;  I  think  it  very  naturally  would.  It  was  my  in- 
tention for  him  to  entertain  the  belief  that  I  would,  and  I  said  at  the 
close  of  the  first  interview,  "  You  can  say  to  your  backers  that  Levissee 
is  willing  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  but  you  have  not  got  up  to  his 
price  yet." 

Q.  That  looks  somewhat  like  encouragement,  does  it  not  ? — ^A.  It 
rather  looks  that  way. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Ashur  the  money  ?— A.  I  have  stated  that  I  did  not 
think  he  had  any  money  at  all.  I  am  certain  that  he  had  no  means  of 
his  own  with  which  to  back  up  such  a  proposition. 

Q.  You  went  to  Cassiday's  Hotel,  did  you,  after  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Johnston  at;  Mrs.  Barlow's  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  there  in  pursuance  of  this  suggestion  and  idea — to  Cas- 
siday's  Hotel  ? — A.  I  had  had  no  suggestion  at  all  at  the  time  I  went 
there  except  what  was  contained  in  Mr.  Johnston's  note.  I  meant  to 
say  that  I  had  had  no  suggestion  &om  him ;  Mrs.  Barlow  had  sug- 
gested to  me  what  she  believed  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  After  this  suggestion  from  Mrs.  Barlow,  who  had  had  this  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  Johnston,  you  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  John- 
ston himself  the  next  morning  after  the  receipt  of  his  note  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  at  !Mr.  Johnston's  invitation  you  met  another  party  at  Cas- 
siday's  Hotel ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  his  note  had  invited  me  to  see  him  at  Cas- 
siday's  Hotel  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  but  now,  when  he  comes 
in  person  and  I  see  him,  he  invites  me  to  see  another  person,  not  himself, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since  that  time. 

Q.  You  met  that  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Ashur,  at  Cassiday's  Hotel  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  with  him  into  a  retired  street,  and  there  held  the  con- 
versation!— ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  continued  walking  upon  the  street 
until  we  came  to  a  neighborhood  where  there  were  very  few  perons  on 
the  street,  and  there  held  our  conversation. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  the  direct  proposition  was  made  to  you,  or 
the  inquiry,  as  to  whether  you  would  refuse  to  vote  at  all  for  the  con- 
sideration of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  After  a 
good  many  apologetic  explanations,  and  so  forth,  he  said  to  me,  '^  Would 
you  be  willing  to  receive  a  sum  of  money — say  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars — and  refuse  to  accept  your  certificate  of  election  F  I  think  he 
used  that  very  word  5  I  know  I  have  repeated  his  language,  unless  it 
may  have  been  the  last  word  or  two. 

Q.  That  interview  ended  with  an  agreement  between  you  to  meet 
again  at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  next  morning! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  At  nine  o'clock  that  night. 

Q.  After  that  interview  you  left  the  hotel  and  went  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  another  private  conversation ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  together ;  he  went  a  little 
ahead  and  I  came  out  a  moment  afterward,  carefully  disguising  the  fact 
that  anything  was  going  on  between  us. 

Q.  What  street  did  you  go  to ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  we 
went,  perhaps,  only  around  on  Carondelet  street.    It  was  probably  eight 
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o'clock  at  night,  and  was  a  little  cold  and  chilly,  and  there  wen-  ver 
few  persons  on  the  street,  except  those  who  were  rapidly  walking.  ^^^• 
went  to  Carondelet,  which  is  the  first  street  back  of  the  Saint  Cbarlo. 
and  walked  a  few  minutes  back  and  forth,  meeting  very  few  per^.a* 
upon  the  street.  After  an  interview  there  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutr* 
we  separated,  he  to  go  to  the  City  Hotel,  as  he  stated,  to  ^ea  one  ui 
more  gentlemen  who  were  there  on  the  subject,  and  to  find  out  vlu; 
money  basis  there  was  for  this  thing,  and  how  we  could  be  assured  aUv;: 
the  money ;  where  it  was,  in  whose  hands,  and  how  we  were  going  :•• 
know  that  we  would  get  it. 

Q.  At  that  time  and  in  that  interview  he  informed  you  that  a  cbaL.v 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  original  proposition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  proposition  up  to  that  time  had  been  for  you  simply  to  iv::>t 
or  neglect  to  cast  your  vote  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  interview  you  stated  that  Mr.  Ashur  informed  too  tba: 
a  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  proposition,  and  that  }ou  mu-: 
vote  affirmatively  for  Tilden! — A.  Y^es,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  t bat  ti» 
the  basis  of  the  proposition,  that  I  should  vote  for  Tilden. 

Q.  You  conversed  with  him  on  that  subject  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  yoa  to  :^ 
fuse  to  vote  at  all  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation  on  that  occasion  .—A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  interview  did  you  regard  Mr.  Ashur  as  tiie  money  man  v 
any  such  proposition  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  knew  that  he  was  not— hecoalu 
not  be. 

Q.  In  that  interview  were  you  informed  who  would  funiish  tlf 
money  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  informed  otherwise  than  as  I  bare  d^ 
tailed.  I  beXeve  I  have  neglected  to  say,  in  connection  with  that  ap 
pointment  to  meet  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  that  that  was  to  be  tu* 
money  man ;  that  the  man  whom  we  would  meet  there  had  the  moary. 
so  Mr.  Ashur  informed  me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  say  you  parted  on  the  street  after  the  second  interview!— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  further  interview  that  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  secoa-i 
interview  that  night  was  after  Mr.  Ashur  went  to  the  City  Hotel  to  ><• 
his  friend  or  friends  there. 

Q.  Where  did  that  interview  take  place  t — A.  On  the  street ;  02  t> 
street  always. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  on  the  street  during  the  whole  time? — A.  >'o.>- 
I  remained  on  the  pavement  near  the  steps  of  the  Saint  Charles  Hot/t 
which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  bar,  on  the  ground  floor,  right  .1 
front  of  the  steps  there.  While  he  went  down  to  make  this  iDqairr,  1 
was  most  of  the  time  there,  until  he  came  back,  and  there  he  found  m^ 

Q.  I'ou  say  that  in  that  conversation  the  name  of  Mr.  Pugh  was  me: 
tioned  ? — A.  The  name  of  Walter  Pugh  was  mentioned  to  me  by  M: 
Ashur. 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Pugh  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  !  —A.  1  itf^'^- 
saw  Mr.  Pugh  in  my  life  and  never  conversed  with  him,  and  I  do  d»' 
know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction,  aside  from  tt-' 
single  statement  of  Mr.  Ashur's. 

Q.  Mr.  Ashur  did  not  seem  to  be  acting  in  his  own  behalf  f— A.  >*»• 
sir ;  he  stated  expressly  that  he  was  acting  in  the  matter  simply  a.*  - 
broker. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Pnph  on  the  snljeft'- 
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A.  Xo,  sir;  I  would  not  know  Mr.  Pngh  if  I  saw  him;  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  my  life  to  know  him. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Ashar  had  no  authority  from  Mr.  Pugh 
to  make  any  such  proposition  to  you  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Yon  saw  no  written  authority  from  Mr.  Pugh  to  enter  into  any 
such  negotiation  ? — A.  "N^one  whatever. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Pugh  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any  suggestion 
to  you  of  the  kind  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  Indirectly  or  not, 
through  Mr.  Ashur;  I  supposed  that  he  did;  I  have  only  Mr.  Ashur's 
unsworn  statement  for  that. 

Q.  Your  next  appointment  was  to  meet  at  the  corner  of  Common  and 
Carondelet  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Ashur  and  I  met  at  the  hotel  when  he 
returned  from  the  City  Hotel.  Then,  under  the  instruction,  as  he  states 
to  me,  of  Mr.  Pugh,  we  proceed  to  the  corner  of  Carondelet  and  Com- 
mon, (I  think  it  was  Carondelet,)  where  we  would  see  two  men  stand- 
ing on  the  street-corner  talking  together,  and  the  sign  was  to  be  this — 
said  he,  "  I  will  be  one  of  those  men.  I  shall  withdraw,  so  that  you 
will  not  see  me  so  as  to  recognize  me  or  know  me,  and  the  other  man 
will  be  left  standing  there,  and  he  is  well  known  to  Judge  Levissee  and 
Judge  Levi§see  knows  him  very  well ;  they  will  recognize  each  other." 
This  was  Mr.  Pugh  speaking  through  Mr.  Ashur,  as  he  said.  The  signs 
indicated  that  we  were  right ;  we  found  two  men  standing  there,  and 
as  we  approached  them  one  of  them  withdrew,  and  kept  so  far  away 
from  us  that  we  could  not  nearly  recognize  him,  even  if  we  had  known 
him,  and  the  other  remained  standing  there,  and  when  we  came  up  he 
recognized  me  promptly  and  I  recognized  him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  was  left  standing  there  ? — A.  Mr. 
Joe  Hernandez. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hernandez  say  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
money? — A.  I  never  had  any  converstation  with  him  except  what 
I  have  related.  I  introduced  Mr.  Ashur  to  Mr.  Hernandez,  and  he 
said,  ^'  Gentlemen,  please  walk  to  my  office  with  me.^  We  walked  to 
his  office.  When  we  got  to  the  door  I  excused  myself  and  said, 
*'  You  gentlemen  can  do  all  the  talking  necessary,  and  you  will  excuse 
me.''  I  was  almost  abrupt ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  seemed  so  to  them, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  hear  Mr.  Hernandez  say  anything  on  the  subject. 
I  had  found  out  all  that  1  wanted  to,  and  supposed  I  had  found  out  all 
that  I  should.  I  had  no  idea  of  realizing  any  money  or  making  any  bar- 
gain for  any,  but  I  wanted  to  see  whether  there  really  was  any  founda- 
tion for  that  proposition,  and  I  had  found  out,  as  I  thought,  all  that  I 
was  going  to  find  out.  I  always  regretted  that  they  made  use  of  Mr. 
Ashur  as  an  instrument  in  the  matter.  He  was  simply  employed  as  a 
broker.  In  the  last  interview,  which  was  about  one  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets,  he  reported  to  me  that 
the  money  was  there  ready ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  had  never  mentioned  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  never  had  mentioned  that  in  the  way  of  a  proposition  to  accept  it. 

Q.  But  you  never  exchanged  any  words  with  Mr.  Hernandez  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  ?-i-A.  Not  a  word,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  conversation  you  ever  had  with  any  person  in  reference 
to  money  in  connection  with  your  vote  as  elector  was  with  Mr.  ^shur  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Ashur  had  not  the  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  regarding  him  as  the  responsible  party  in  the  nego- 
tiations?— A.  No,  sir;  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  be. 
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Q.  And  no  responsible  party  ever  did  talk  with  you  on  the  subject  of 
money  for  your  vote  ? — ^A.  Not  directly ;  no,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  in  Louisiana  ?— A.  1  went 
there  in  1847,  thirty  years  ago  this  year.  I  have  lived  permanently  in 
Louisiana  since  the  close  of  1854,  and  have  been  during  that  time  prac- 
ticing law  at  Shreveport. 

Q.  You  have  lived  at  Shreveport  how  long? — A.  For  the  last  twenty- 
two  years. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  You  received  this  note  from  those  ladies,  which  had  been  left  by 
Mr.  Johnston  for  you,  at  what  time  ? — A.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  Monday  evening  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  out  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  went  out  perhaps 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  went  down  town  j  a  friend  invited  me  home 
to  dine  with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  that  friend  ? — A.  Mr.  J.  M.  G.  Parker,  the  postmaster. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  with  him  ? — A.  I  took  dinner  with  him,  and  afler 
dinner  we  conversed  awhile,  and  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  went 
to  my  room, 

Q.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  you  by  those  ladies  at  that  time  when 
Mr.  Johnston's  letter  was  delivered  to  you  by  them,  that  his  purpose  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  you  was  probably  to  see  whether  you  would 
sell  your  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  that  suggestion  was  not  made  immedi- 
ately, but  after  a  very  little  time. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  met  Mr.  Johnston  the  next  morning  you  had  that 
matter  already  in  your  mind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  3Ir.  Johnston  proposed  an  interview  between  yoo  and 
another  gentleman  at  Cassiday's  hotel,  you  still  supposed  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  selling  of  your  vote !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Ashur  and  he  invited  you  to  take  this  walk, 
you  were  not  at  all  surprised  at  his  asking  you  in  the  course  of  that 
walk  if  you  would  sell  your  vote  for  a  sum  of  money? — A.  Not  mach 
surprised ;  I  was  rather  anticipating  it  from  the  indications. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Johnston  on  the  subject !— A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  And  his  note  said  nothing  about  it  ?— A.  Except  to  say  that  he 
wished  me  to  see  him  to-morrow  morning  on  very  important  business. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  that  note  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
business  ! — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Ashar  that 
morning  on  your  walk  he  did  make  the  direct  proposition  to  you  to  bay 
your  vote  !— A.  Rather  my  silence. 

Q.  To  induce  you  not  to  accept  your  certificate  of  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  to  state  your  reasons  for  not  accepting  it  ? — A.  That  was 
talked  of. 

Q.  He  said  for  that  consideration  you  could  get  thirty  or  forty  then- 
sand  dollars  f  — A.  He  did  not  state  it  in  that  way ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  willing  for  a  sum  of  money,  say  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  to 
refuse  to  accept  my  certificate  of  election. 

Q.  He  said  at  the  same  time  that  he  wanted  to  get  a  handsome  slice 
out  of  it  for  himself! — ^A.  He  did  not  use  that  word,  I  think ;  that  word 
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was  my  own.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  repeating  bis  lan- 
guage wben  I  said  tbat,  but  if  you  desire  just  bis  language  I  believe  I 
can  give  it  to  you ;  be  mentioned  tbe  amount  tbat  be  expected  to  receive 
for  bis  services. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  Wbat  amount  did  be  say  tbat  be  expected  to  receive  ? — A.  Ten 
thousand  dollars. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Tben  tbe  tbirty  or  forty  tbousand  dollars  tbat  you  were  to  bave, 
and  tbe  ten  tbousand  dollars  tbat  be  expected  to  bave,  covered  about 
forty  or  fifty  tbousand  dollars  for  tbe  entire  transaction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  do  not  know  wbetber  1  ever  asked  bim  wbetber  he  understood  tbat  be 
was  to  bave  ten  tbousand  dollars  out  of  wbat  was  offered  me  or  other- 
wise. 

Q.  Was  be  not  offering  you  a  proposition  by  which  you  could  make 
tbirty  or  forty  tbousand  dollars  ? — A.  Tbat  is  wbat  I  understood  at  tbe 
time. 

Q.  Tben  he  was  wanting  ten  thousand  dollars  for  bis  own  services  f — 
A.  Tbat  is  wbat  I  understood. 

Q.  At  the  close  of  tbat  conversation  you  said  to  bim  that  be  might 
tell  bis  backers  that  Levissee  was  not  unwilling  to  treat  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  that  they  bad  not  begun  to  come  up  to  his  price  f — A.  That  is 
it — very  nearly  tbe  words. 

Q.  And  that  closed  tbat  conversation! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  bim  tbat  be  might  say  to  his  backers  tbat  Levissee  was 
willing  to  treat  on  the  subject,  but  that  they  had  not  nearly  got  up  to 
bis  price  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  encourage  them  to  come  out,  so  aa 
to  see  wbat  there  was  in  the  proposition. 

Q.  Tben  you  met  Mr.  Ashur  again  that  evening  about  nine  o'clock  ? — 
A.  My  first  meeting  with  bim  was  about  seven.  That  was  tbe  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting,  seven  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  in  tbe  rotunda 
of  tbe  Saint  Charles  Hotel. 

Q.  Your  first  meeting  was  in  tbe  morning,  was  it  not  f — A.  It  was 
about  one  O'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  You  next  met  him  about  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  about  nine  o'clock  you  started  out  and  had  another  perambu- 
lation through  the  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  be  came  to  you  at  nine  o'clock,  be  told  you  tbe  first 
proposition  that  he  made  would  not  do  ! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  must  give  your  vote  for  Tilden  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  be  say  tbat  he  thought  it  possible  to  raise  the 
proposition  to  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  be  expressed  an  opinion  on  that 
subject.  I  put  tbe  amount  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  because  I 
bad  no  idea  at  all  that  he  could  ever  get  up  there,  and  I  would  always 
bave  grounds  for  hesitating  and  baf&ing. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  go  above  the  sum  of  forty  or  fifty  tbousand  dollars! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  got  up  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  said  that 
tbe  last  interview  which  took  place  on  that  Tuesday  night,  and  also 
at  the  interview  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday  about  twelve  o'clock,  tbat 
it  could  be  raised  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  That  was  a  few  minutes  before  you  went  in  to  vote  ! — A.  An  hour 
or  two,  or  two  or  three  hours.  In  our  first  interview  I  said  to  him,  "I 
want  to  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  firom,  and  so  forth,  and  so- 
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forth;"  and  said  he,  "Xow,  I  propose  to  go  and  see  my  Mend,  and  so 
forth.'' 

Q.  That  was  while  you  were  on  Carondelet  street  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
certainly  as  to  that.  We  were  walking  on  the  street  back  and  forth. 
That  was  our  first  interview  on  Tuesday  night. 

Q.  Then  he  left  you  there  and  went,  as  he  said,  to  the  City  Hotel  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  find  out  who  the  men  were  who  were  to  be  responsible  ? — ^V. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  came  back  from  the  City  Hotel  where  did  he  say  you  were 
to  go  next  ? — A.  To  the  corner  of  Common  and  Carondelet. 

Q.  There  you  were  to  see  two  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Standing  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talking! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  would  retire? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f — A.  Mr.  Pugh,  as  Mr.  Ashur  told  me. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Mr.  Pugh  ? — A.  5^o,  sir. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Pugh  was  to  be  one  of  the  two  men  who  would  be  stand- 
ing there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  Mr.  Ashur  told  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Pugh  would  retire  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  man  would  remain  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  there  and  saw  two  men  standing  on  the  corner?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  them  retired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  stood  his  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  that  one  to  be  Mr.  Hernandez ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  conversation  with  him  !— A.  Nothing  more  than 
the  question,  How  have  you  been  ?  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  then  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Ashur,  and  he  said.  Gentlemen,  let  us  walk  to  my 
office. 

Q.  You  introduced  Mr.  Hernandez  to  Mr.  Ashur  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  seemed  not  to  be  acquainted  ? — A.  They  seemed  never  to 
have  met  before. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hernandez  asked  you  to  go  to  his  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  ! — A.  We  went  by  his  office,  and  I  excused  myself  at 
the  door,  and  left  them  together, 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  more  of  Mr.  Ashur  until  the  next  day  ?— A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  on  which  you  cast  your  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  received  your  certificate  of  election  at  that  time  T— A.  I 
do  not  remember. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  that  ? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  you  received  your  certificate  that 
day! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  cannot  tell  now  whether  I  got  it  on  that  day  or  the 
day  before. 

Q.  Had  you  your  certificate  of  election  in  your  possession  at  the  time 
of  this  last  conversation  between  you  and  ^Ir.  Ashur? — A.  I  am^in 
doubt  whether  I  had  or  not.  I  did  not  receive  it  certainly  until  abwit 
that  time. 

Q.  You  received  it  on  that  day,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  I  received  it  on  the  5th  or  the  6th  of  December. 

Q.  Wednesday  was  the  seventh,  was  it  not  f— A.  Wednesday  was 
the  sixth,  I  think. 

Q.  The  Gth  of  December  f— A.  That  is  my  count.        ^  . 
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Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  received  it  on  Tuesday  or 
on  Wednesday  f — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  it  was  on  one  of  those  days  that  you  received  it  ? — A.  I  must 
have  received  it  on  one  of  those  days. 

Q.  Where  was  this  last  interview  between  you  and  Mr.  Ashur  ? — A. 
We  met  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets. 

Q..  Where  were  you  going  then? — A.  Iwasot  going  anywhere;  we 
met  there  by  appointment.  I  was  there  waiting  for  him ;  I  had  engaged 
to  seQ  him  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  by  this  time,  Wed- 
nesday morning,  I  began  to  get  tired  of  it,  felt  as  if  I  would  be  glad  if 
I  was  rid  of  him,  and  so  I  delayed  the  meeting. 

Q.  When  had  you  agreed  to  meet  him  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ? — ^A.  It 
was  before  I  saw  Mr.  Hernandez. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?— A.  At  the  City  Hotel. 
Q.  How  did  you  make  the  appointment  to  meet  him  at  half  past  elev- 
en o'clock  ? — A.  I  did  not  make  any  appointment  for  that  hour;  my  ap- 
pointment was  an  hour  or  so  before  that,  but  I  went  there  then  and 
found  him  and  he  appointed  a  meeting  a  half  hour  hence  on  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets. 

Q.  What  direction  was  it  from  the  customhouse  ? — A.  It  was  back 
from  the  river  about  six  squares.  There  a  square  or  so  would  take  us 
outside  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  and  we  could  be  private. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  interview  ? — A.  Probably  not 
more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  The  evening  before  did  not  you  leave  the  impression  on  his  mind 
that  if  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  your  vote  could 
be  had  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  impression  was  left  on  his  mind ;  I 
never  told  him  that  I  would  take  it. 

Q,  You  had  named  two  hundred  thousand  as  the  amount ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  had  said  it  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  said  if  it  was  not  worth  that  it  was  not  worth  anything. 

Q.  And  you  had  left  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  two  hundred 
thousand  would  command  your  vote  f — A.  It  would  not  have  been  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  make  that  inference. 

Q.  Did  not  his  subsequent  conduct  indicate  that  that  was  the  con- 
struction that  he  had  put  upon  your  conversation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  that  sum  would  command  your  vote  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  this  speech  that  you  were  going  to  make  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not  know  that  the  making  of  the  speech  was  a  part  of  it ;  they  required 
that  I  should  vote  for  Tilden. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  at  half  past  eteven  o'clock,  after  that  where  did 
you  go  to  ? — A.  Down  to  the  custom-house. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  directly  ?— A.  I  think  so.  I  remember  of  being 
at  the  custom-house  soon  after  that,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  report  the  condition  of  affairs  to  Marshal  Pit- 
kin ? — A.  I  did  not  go  for  that  special  reason,  perhaps,  but  I  told  him. 
Q.  Did  you  not  go  directly  to  the  marshal's  oflftce  as  soon  as  that  in- 
terview was  over  ! — A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  did,  but  I  was  there  at  the 
marshal's  office  on  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  not  there  very  soon  after  you  left  the  interview  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Ashur  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  make  your  appearance  at  the  state-house  where 
the  electors  were  to  assemble  after  that  interview  f — ^A.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock,  I  think. 
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Q.  When  you  went  to  the  state-house  where  did  you  first  go ;  into 
what  room  ? — A.  Probably  into  the  governor's  office ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  where  you  went  to  first! — ^A.  No,  sir;  1 
might  have  had  to  go  through  half  a  dozen  rooms,  perhaps,  to  get  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  room  for  you  to  stop  in  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
T  went  to  the  governor's  office  the  very  first  thing. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  there  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  perhaps 
twenty  persons. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  who  had  received  certificates  of  election  as 
electors  did  you  meet  there  f — A.  I  think  I  met  the  whole  seven  or  eight 

Q.  Did  you  all  meet  there  before  four  o'clock  ? — A.  Just  a  little  before 
four. 

Q.  You  went  there  with  your  certificate  of  election  before  four  o'clock 
into  the  governor's  room  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  room  in  which  the  electoral  vote  was  cast !— A.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  cast  in  the  senate-chamber. 

Q.  Governor  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  electors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  also  acting  as  governor  of  the  State  at  that  timet— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  electors,  or  those  who  had  received  certificates  of  election, 
all  assembled  in  the  governor's  room  before  4  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  there,  in  a  body,  to  the  senate  chamber !— A 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  assemble  in  the  senate  chamber  f — A.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  each  one  went  by  himself,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  togeUier. 
I  think  the  most  of  them  were  in  the  senate  chamber  when  I  went  in. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  them  go  into  the  governor's  room.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  we  did  not  vote  in  the  governor's  office,  but  that  the  voting 
took  place  in  the  senate  chamber. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  into  the  senate  chamber  T— A.  I  think  aboat 
four  o'clock,  and  the  most  of  the  members  were  there  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  senate  chamber  until  the  vote  was  cast  !— 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  these  facts  to  any  person  there  at  the  time, 
except  Marshal  Pitkin  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  only  person  to  whom  you  mentioned  the  matter?— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  telegram  that  was  sent  from  New  Orleans  about  an  offer  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been  made  to  you  aa  the  consid- 
eration for  the  sale  of  your  vote,  by  whom  was  that  given  out  ?— A  I 
suppose  it  was  the  work  of  the  reporters.  I  said  that  publicly,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  electoral  college. 

Q.  In  making  that  statement,  you  referred  to  the  facts  that  you  have 
here  related  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  made  that  statement  before  the  electoral-college  members 
before,  or  did  you  make  it  after  your  vote  was  cast  f — A.  When  I  cast 
my  vote;  when  my  name  was  called. 

Q.  You  made  that  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  other  electors!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  had  been  oflfered  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  your 
vote! — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject  of  your  vote, 
except  with  Mr.  Asher? — A.  None,  except  with  Mr.  Asher;  he  is  the 
only  man. 
J    Q.  Where  were  you  residing  when  you  were  elected  presidential  elect- 
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or! — ^A.  My  political  residence  is  in  Shreveport;  that  is  where  I  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

Q.  In  what  parish?— A.  Caddo  Parish,  in  the  fourth  congressional 
district. 

Q.  You  were  elected  elector  for  that  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jo£froin  one  of  the  electors  on  that  occasion  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  not  he  holding  another  office  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
recollect  of.    I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Was  he  not  at  that  time  assistant  State  registrar  ? — A.  Assistant 
State  registrar  T    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  office. 

Q.  Was  not  he  appointed  Mr.  Hahn's  assistant  ?— A.  I  do  not  think 
he  was ;  bat  he  may  have  been.  I  cannot  speak  positively  in  regard  to 
that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  State  registrar  ? — A.  Michael  Hahn.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  such  officer  as  assistant  supervisor  of  registration  or 
assistant  registrar;  and  even  if  there  is  such  an  office,  I  do  not  know 
that  Mr.  Jo&oin  occupied  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Was  not  he  connected  with  the  business  of  registration  for  that 
State  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was.  If  he  was  I  never 
heard  of  it.    I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  A.  H.  Brewster  ? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  State-house  on  that  day  and  met  the  electors 
in  the  governor's  room,  was  A.  H.  Brewster  among  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  do  not  know  certainly  whether  Mr.  Brewster  was  there  when  I  went 
into  the  room,  or  whether  he  came  in  very  soon  afterward. 

Q.  He  was  there  before  you  went  into  the  senate  chamber,  was  he 
not  f — A.  That  is  what  I  mean.  When  I  got  there  I  suppose  I  went  to 
the  senate  chamber  quite  directly.  I  stated  to  you  some  time  ago  that 
I  went  to  the  governor's  office,  and  I  still  think  I  may  have  gone  there, 
and  probably  been  there  informed  that  the  college  met  in  the  senate 
chamber;  but  I  cannot  say  positively  how  that  was. 

Q.  You  recollect  of  Mr.  Brewster  being  there! — A.  He  was  there 
that  day ;  but  whether  he  was  there  when  I  got  there  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  I  really  could  not  tell.  There  is  nothing  that  has  specially  ipi- 
pressed  that  fact  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  marshal's  office  after  your  inter- 
view with  these  other  gentlemen  on  Canal  street  ? — A.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  tell.  I  may  have  been  there  half  a  dozen  times  during  the 
day,  and  in  other  offices  in  the  building  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  where  you  put  in  the  two  or  three  hours  that 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Asher  and  the 
time  you  went  there  t — A.  I  recollect  very  well  that  I  was  down  on  Es- 
planade street  where  there  had  been  a  tremendous  fire  which  had  burned 
out  two  or  three  or  four  squares.  I  recollect  getting  on  the  car  and  going 
down  there  to  see  where  that  fire  Avas,  and  how  large  a  fire  it  was. 
That  occurred  between  those  two  hours,  and  I  was  gone  there  for  an 
hour  or  so.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  tell  just  how  long  a  time 
I  spent,  or  the  time  between  the  close  of  our  interview  and  the  time  I 
went  to  the  governor's  office  or  senate  chamber. 

Q.  Did  your  certificate  of  election  inform  you  of  the  time  and  place 
of  your  meeting  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  information  t— A.  I  cannot  tell  that  now. 

Q.  You  did  know  where  you  were  to  assemble  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  time  at  which  you  were  to  assemble  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went 
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to  !New  Orleans  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  there  to  cast  my  vote 
as  an  elector. 

Q.  That  was  your  express  business  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  leave  home  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  got 
there  about  the  first  of  December.  In  conversation  with  nameroos 
friends  whom  I  found  there,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  had  confidence,  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  my  qualifications  as  an  elector.  I 
said  to  them,  ^^  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  I  will  abandon  my  right 
and  will  not  claim  it  at  all.  That  will  create  a  vacancy,  and  under  oar 
law  the  remainder  of  the  members  will  have  a  right  to  fill  that  va- 
cancy." Accordingly^  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  board 
until  I  was  notified  that  evening  as  late  as  half  past  three  o'clock  that 
I  was  needed.  I  went  down  then  to  the  State-house,  and  went  into  the 
electoral  college,  and  there  read  the  proceedings  stating  that  a  vacancy 
had  been  declared  on  account  of  my  absence,  and  that  I  had  been 
elected  to  fill  that  vacancy ;  and  I  accordingly  took  my  seat  and  voted. 

Q.  That  took  place  before  four  o'clock  ?— A.  It  must  have  been  about 
four. 

Q.  You  were  notified  before  four  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  were  required  to  be  at  the  State-house  I— A.  Yes,  sir; 
not  long  before  that. 

Q.  And  you  went  down  there  and  read  these  proceedings,  and  then 
you  acted  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  home  by  the  first  of  December? — A.  No,  sir;  I  reached 
New  Orleans  by  the  first. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  home  to  go  there  ? — A.  About  three  days 
before  that,  probably  on  or  about  the  28th.  It  takes  about  three  days 
of  travel. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  hear  any  questipn  raised  about  your  eligi- 
bility ? — A.  I  had  heard  it  suggested,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  month 
before  leaving  Shreveport,  but  had  paid  very  little  attention  to  it  until 
I  got  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  I  inquired  of  some  gentlemen  in  whose 
judgment  I  had  confidence,  and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  whether  I  was 
or  was  not  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college.  They  did  not 
any  of  them  say  that  they  thought  I  was  disqualifi^,  but  that  they 
thought  i)ossibly  a  question  could  be  raised  on  it,  and  if  it  were  possible 
it  would  be  done. 

Q.  You  had  acted  as  United  States  commissioner  after  the  election?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  taken  affidavits  to  be  useil.  before  the  return ingboard  in 
reference  to  the  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  own  parish ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  late  as  the  19th  day  of  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  entertained  no  doubt  yourself  as  to  your  eligibility  when  you 
left  home  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  hardly  thought  that  that  was  an  ofiBc^, 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  inquire  of  in  reference  to  your  eligibility  f— A. 
I  cannot  say  of  whom  I  first  inquired.  I  inquired  of  several  persons, 
including  Mr.  Beckwith,  Marshal  Pitkin,  and  Governor  Kellogg,  and 
others.  They  did  not  any  of  them  seem  to  have  their  minds  made  np 
that  holding  the  office  of  United  States  commissioner,  if  it  is  an  office, 
would  disqualify  me.  Both  said,  "If  there  is  a  x>08sibl6  chance  for  a 
contest,  you  will  have  it,  and  you  had  better  abandon  all  claim  to  it;' 
and  I  did  so. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  time  that  these  men  were  offering  to  buy  yon  ont, 
you  had  abandoned  all  claim  to  act  as  elector  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
1  had  then  or  not. 
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Q.  When  was  it  yoa  abandoned  that  claim  T — ^A.  It  may  have  been  a 
progressive  thing — not  all  done  at  once. 

Q.  On  the  day  the  vote  was  cast  yon  paid  bnt  little  attention  to  what 
\^a8  going  on  nntil  abont  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  sent 
-word  to  you  that  you  were  wanted  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Had  not  your  abandonment  of  your  claims  to  the  place  of  an 
elector  continued  up  to  that  time  ! — A.  That  morning  I  had  determined 
not  to  appear  at  all.  I  had  abandoned  my  claim  in  order  to  let  a  va- 
cancy be  declared. 

Q.  Then,  during  all  the  time  of  this  negotiation  there  was  a  question 
of  your  eligibility  hanging  over  the  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  only  appe^ped  in  the  electoral  college  when  word  was 
sent  to  you  that  you  were  wanted  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  T — 
Jl.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  nearer  three  or  nearer  four  o'clock? — A.  Nearer  four  than 
tfaree,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  during  the  time  of  these  negotiations  you  were  not  going 
to  act  at  all  T — A.  That  is  the  case,  especially  at  the  last.  It  was  pro- 
gressing, although  I  did  not  fully  determine  until  very  near  the  last 
what  I  would  do.  I  determined  positively  on  Wednesday  morning  what 
course  I  would  take  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Friday^  February  16, 1877—10  o'clock  a.  m.. 
The  committee  met  in  the  Capitol  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
IBA  N., GiFFOBD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRA  N.  GIFFORD. 
By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  T— A.  Since  1853. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T — ^A.  My  business  is  manufacturing. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  directed  to  go  there  and  ex- 
amine the  national  banks  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  State  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  W.  K.  Spearing  T— A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  I  think  over 
twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  J.  F.  Littlefleld  T — ^A.  I  was  introduced 
to  him  by  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  Where  t — ^A.  At  New  Orleans. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Littlefleld  f — A. 
I  think  it  was  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  December  last. 

Q.  State  when  you  first  heard  of  any  alterations  having  been 
made  in  the  vote  of  Vernon  Parish,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  what 
circumstances  led  to  such  information  being  given  to  you,  and  what 
circumstances  connected  with  that  followed  T — A.  There  was  first  an 
introduction  and  then  an  invitation  to  call  on  Governor  Wells  at  the 
State-house,  which  we  did.  On  the  way  back  from  the  State-house 
the  question  was  asked  roe  what  I  thought  of  Governor  Wells.    I  re> 
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plied  that  I  thought  him  a  very  clever  gentleman.  That  was  by  Mr. 
Littlefield.  Mr.  Spearing  remarked  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  could  tdi  me 
some  things  that  woald  open  my  eyes  in  connection  with  the  way  bosi- 
ness  was  done  in  that  room  where  we  had  jast  b^en. 

Q.  Where  was  that  remark  made  by  him  f — ^A.  After  we  left  the  re- 
tnrning-board's  room  and  were  going  along  the  street. 

Q.  State  what  followed. — A.  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  Littlefield  talked 
aside  a  little,  and  after  that,  in  passing  along  the  street,  Mr.  Spearing 
said  to  me  that  if  I  felt  any  interest  in  listening  to  what  they  had  to 
say  they  would  like  to  tell  me  something.  I  replied  that  I  would  be  at 
leisure  in  the  evening,  and  that  they  might  come  to  my  room,  which 
they  did  after  supper. 

Q.  What  happened  there  f — ^A.  The  first  inquiry  made  of  me 
was,  if  I  was  well  acquainted  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
whom  I  knew  there.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  in 
Washington;  that  I  knew  but  few  persons;  and  I  named  a  tew  persoDS 
whom  I  knew  personally.  The  conversation  was  in  a  general  way,  and 
finally  it  led  to  their  stating  the  object  of  tbeir  coming  there  together. 
They  commenced  by  saying  that  the  object  of  coming  together  was  that 
they  had  been  approached  by  leading  democrats,  among  whom  they 
named  Governor  Palmer,  and  that  oflfers  of  money  had  been  made  to 
them,  or  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  who  was  making  this  remark.  Mr.  Spearing 
was  present  at  the  time.  The  statement  was  that  offers  of  money  bad 
been  made  to  them  if  they  would  disclose  what  they  knew  about  the 
returning-board,  adding  that  as  they  were  republicans,  they  did  not 
feel  like  going  back  on  their  friends,  and  would  take  a  very  much  less 
sum  from  tbem  than  what  they  could  get  from  the  democrats  for 
'^squealing."  Mr.  Littlefield  further  said  that  he  had  been  approached 
in  various  ways  by  Governor  Palmer,  and  an  intimation  had  been  made 
that  he  could  get  $10,000  for  his  information.  I  then  asked  what  it 
was.  He  commenced  by  saying  that  there  had  been  great  trauds  com- 
mitted in  the  returning  board,  and.  then  commenced  telling  me  aboot 
Vernon  Parish.    That  is  the  way  the  subject  came  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  Vernon  Parish  f — A.  He  said  Vernon  Par- 
ish gave  nearly  a  solid  vote  for  the  Tilden  electors,  and  had  been  thrown 
out  for  fraudulent  voting;  but  had  been  again  taken  up,  and  the  dis- 
trict judge,  district  attorney,  and  a  State  senator  had  been  declared 
•elected.  He  said  that  Governor  Wells  directed  him  to  so  alter  the  re- 
turns as  to  elect  the  senator  and  district  attorney,  and  that  he  had  done 
that ;  and  after  he  had  done  it,  it  occurred  to  him,  or  while  he  was  doing 
it,  that  he  had  a  personal  friend  in  that  parish  whom  he  would  like  to 
have  returned  as  elected  judge,  and  he  suggested  to  Governor  Wells 
that  it  could  be  done  at  the  same  time  just  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
Governor  Wells  told  him  there  was  no  objection  to  it  at  all,  and  to 
•i^put  him  in,  too."    That  seemed  to  end  what  they  had  to  tdl  me. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 
Q.  When  you  say  "  they,"  whom  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  that 
seemed  to  be  all  **they"  had  to  tell  you! — ^A.  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr. 
Littlefield.  We  were  sitting  at  the  same  table.  They  were  on  one  si^ 
of  the  table  and  I  was  on  the  other,  and  they  were  directing  their  con- 
versation to  me.  I  asked  Mr.  Littlefield  if  he  had  any  writing  or  any 
evidence  to  support  the  statement  he  had  made,  and  he  said  he  had, 
and  took  from  his  pocket  a  paper  and  said  there  was  a  copy  of  the  Ver- 
non Parish  returns,  and  he  showed  it  to  me.  After  looking  at  it,  I 
remarked  to  him,  after  examining  it,  ^'This  is  a  singular-looking  doca- 
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ment  for  acopy  of  returns,''  and  I  asked  if  that  was  the  way  the  business 
was  done  in  the  office.  He  said  it  was  all  right ;  that  that  was  a  copy. 
I  said  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  amount  to  much,  and  he  spoke  up 
and  said  the  democrats  would  give  $50,000  if  they  could  get  that,  Mr. 
Spearing  adding,  "Yes,  sir  j  they  would  give  $100,000.''  I  replied  that 
I  thought  they  needed  evidence  very  badly  if  they  would  give  such  a 
price  for  evidence  of  that  kind.  Following  this  they  said  that  they 
were  to  meet  on  the  next  night,  and  that  Mr.  Littlefield  would  take  from 
the  office  of  the  returning-board  a  minute-book  that  had  in  it  a  record 
of  the  returns  of  the  elections  of  1872  and  1876,  and  that  he  would 
show  me  that  book,  to  convince  me  that  he  was  supplied  with  evidence, 
or,  as  he  stated  it,  well  fortified  with  proof  of  what  he  asserted.  He 
said  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  act  at  once;  that  whatever  was  done 
mast  be  done  then— done  that  night;  that  a  subpoena  had  been  issued 
calling  him  before  the  committees  that  were  then  in  session  at  New 
Orleans,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  before  the  committees ;  he 
intended  to  avoid  them,  and  to  get  out  of  the  city  and  go  away.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  decide  when  he  brought  the  book  the  next  night,  but 
he  pressed  me  to  do  something  immediately — to  manifest  some  interest 
at  least  before  he  would  go  any  fiaxther,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  if 
I  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  scheme  which  they  would  propose,  they 
had  already  made  an  arrangement  with  a  democrat  friend,  who  was  then 
in  the  city,  and  that  they  would  go  to  the  democrats ;  that  this  demo- 
cratic friend  had  promised  to  aid  them;  that  they  were  going  into  the 
business  as  a  speculation,  and  would  divide  the  proceeds,  and  that  with 
Judge  Murphy,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  aiding  in  engineering  the  thing, 
they  thought  they  could  make  a  big  pile  out  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  them  that  Judge  Murphy  had  previous 
to  that  time  been  in  New  Orleans T — A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  he  had  been 
there,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
thing ;  they  made  no  mention  of  that.  I  asked  them  what  it  was  that 
must  be  done,  and  done  that  night.  They  wanted  me  to  communicate 
with  some  one  in  Washington,  and  I  telegraphed  that  night,  quite 
reluctantly,  and  only  after  a  good  deal  of  persnasion,  to  Senator  Allison. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  telegram  f — ^A.  I  have  not;  I  could  repeat 
it,  I  think. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  would  rather  have  the  original  t^dlegram  than 
to  take  its  contents  from  the  witness. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  get  the  original  telegram  if  we  can. 
(To  the  witness.)  Proceed. 

The  Witness.  On  the  tollowing  afternoon  I  received  a  message  from 
Senator  Allison,  and  showed  it  to  them,  or  rather  told  them  the  contents 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  showed  it  to  them  or  not,  but  I  told 
them  that  I  had  received,  and  told  them  the  contents. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Have  you  that  dispatch  7 — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  t — A.  I  think  I  destroyed  it  when  I  left 
New  Orleans.  I  destroyed  nearly  all  my  papers.  1  can  give  the  lan- 
guage of  it,  I  think.  <*It  is  safe  to  consult  Howe:  if  you  cannot  do 
that  properly,  come  here.'^  They  opposed  my  seeing  Senator  Howe ;  said 
that  they  did  not  want  that,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it.  On 
the  following  morning  I  did  call  on  the  Senator  at  his  room  at  the  Saint 
Charles  Hotel. 
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By  Senator  Wadlbk^H! 

Q.  State  what  occurred  between  jparself  and  Senator  Howe-— A.  1 
excused  mysellf  for  calling  upon  him.  I  regarded  the  business  as  ratb€r 
trifling.  I  showed  him  the  despatch,  and  said  to  him  that  1  was  s 
republican,  and  all  that  I  could  say  to  him  wats  that  I  was  feeling  a  tat- 
ural  interest  in  the  republican  cause,  and  I  told  him  Chat  I  hafl  heard 
some  things  about  this  returning-board  fraud,  and  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  young  man  had  told  me.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
told  this  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  returning  board.  Senator  Howe'ft 
reply  was  that  the  committee  were  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  <^ 
investigating  all  that  business,  and  that  they  intended  to  go  to  Uie  bot- 
tom of  it ;  that  I  could  not  render  the  republican  party  any  greater  service 
than  by  exposing  fraud  wherever  it  was  discovered.  I  think  that  was 
his  exact  language.  I  then  returned  towards  my  room,  and  on  the  way 
meeting  these  parties,  Spearing  and  Littlefield,  I  told  them  that  I  had 
seen  Senator  Howe.  They  were  very  much  displeased  about  it,  or  ap- 
peared to  be  so ;  they  thought  I  had  done  wrong,  and  talked  rather 
harshly.  They  finally  asked  me  what  I  had  concluded  to  do.  1  told 
them  that  I  believed  I  would  withdraw  from  any  further  conference 
with  them  about  this  business,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it ; 
and  it  ended  right  there.    That  was  all  of  my  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  they  or  not  show  you  a  book  that  first  night  T — A.  No,  ar; 
nor  the  second. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  inform  them  that  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars could  be  obtained  at  Washington,  and  ofiier  to  accompany  Mr.  Ut- 
tlefield  to  Washington ;  was  there  auy  such  talk  on  your  part  f — A.  No, 
sir;  and  I  never  proposed  it  in  my  life.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
member  of  the  national  republican  committee,  and  that  never  was  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  that  time  did  yon  go  with  a  portion  of  the  senato- 
rial committee  to  the  jetties! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in\ited  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  National  Bank,  Mr.  Oglesby,  to  go  to  the  jetties 
in  company  with  the  Senate  committee. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Oglesby,  of  New  Orleans  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently  have  any  talk  about  this  with  either  mem- 
ber of  the  committee? — A.  Not  during  our  trip  on  the  steamer;  bat 
afterward  I  received  a  letter  from  Senator  Allison,  and  took  it  out  of 
the  ofiice,  and  met  Senator  Wadleigh  on  the  street  just  afterward  and 
had  a  conversation  with  him.  I  was  about  to  leave  for  Texas — was 
going  to  Texas  the  next  day. 

Q.  State  what  that  conversation  with  Senator  Wadleigh  was. — A.  It 
was  this,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it :  I  was  going  to  Texas,  and  feared 
that  I  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  mails  and  newspapers,  and  I  suggested 
to  him  that  perhaps  he  might  hear  of  Mr.  Littlefield  in  Washington.  I 
did  not  mention  the  name  until  after  we  had  talked  for  some  time,  and 
Senator  Wadleigh  asked  me  who  it  was  that  I  alluded  to,  and  I  said, 
*^  Remember  the  name  of  Littlefield,  but  talk  with  Senator  Allison  aboat 
it."  Senator  Wadleigh  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  get  him 
before  the  committee  in  New  Orleans;  and  in  that  connection  he  said 
he  would  prefer  to  see  Tilden  inaugurated  than  to  see  Hayes  seated  l^ 
firand. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  abont  this  matter  from  either  of  the  parties 
you  have  named,  afterwards! — A.  Not  from  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Spearing  f — ^A.  I  did,  but  not  to  talk  with  hia 
abont  this  business. 
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Q.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Littlefield  the  other  day  he  stated  that  a 
Mr.  Collins  talked  with  them  in  reference  to  giving  the  democrats  the 
benefit  of  ttiis  information.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Collins!— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  him  since  T — A.  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Collins  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Antonio. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  statement  to  yon  with  reference  to  the  part  he 
took  in  this  matter  f — A.  He  did ;  but  very  confidentially. 

Q.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  yon  what  he  said  with  reference  to  that 
matter  f 

Senator  McDonald.  Had  we  not  better  have  Mr.  Collins  T 

Senator  Wadleigh.  We  will  get  him  if  we  can^  the  committee  have 
taken  steps  to  do  so. 

The  Witness.  I  am  sorry  that  yoa  press  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  all,  but  whatever  it 
is,  I  want. 

The  Witness.  I  called  at  Mr.  Collins's  room,  and  he  said  to  me,  <^  Be- 
fore yoa  came  here  [which  would  be  a  week  or  more]  I  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  Littlefield  about  what  they  knew  about  the  return- 
iog-board,  and  of  course,"  said  he,  ^'  I  now  know  that  they  have  been 
talking  to  you,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  them ; 
bat  now  they  have  come  back  to  me,  and  they  say  that  you  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  it,  and  that  they  want  to  carry  out  the  old  arrange- 
ment" I  labored  some  time  with  Mr.  Collins;  I  regarded  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  worked  on  him  for  nearly  an  hour  trying  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  a  dead-beat  operation,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take 
money  out  of  him ;  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  it.  He  finally  said 
that  it  had  gone  too  far  now  for  them  to  back  out;  that  in  the  morning 
they  had  telegraphed  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  have  Judge  Murphy  meet 
them  in  Saint  Louis  on  the  following  Wednesday.  This  was  on  Mon* 
day,  Christmas-day.  He  said  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  make 
au  advance  of  money;  that  those  parties  had  no  money;  that  they 
must  have  money  to  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  to  go  where  they  proposed 
to  go.  What  he  proposed,  as  I  understood  it,  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  loan;  he  was  going  to  loan  them  money;  I  think  that  was  his 
intention.  He  said  he  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  scheme,  and  did 
not  like  it;  but  that  they  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  into  it,  and 
that  he  had  given  his  promise,  and  must  keep  it.  He  says,  ^'  They  are 
waiting  for  me  up-stairs."  He  left  me  and  went  up-stairs,  and  I  saw 
them  leave  the  house  together.  They  went  away  on  the  cars  together. 
Mr.  Collins  returned  in  a  few  days  afterward  and  said  that  he  went 
with  them  as  far  as  Eennerville — I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  town ; 
it  is  a  little  place  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  New  Orleans.  He  said  Mr. 
Littlefield  and  Mr.  Spearing  had  gone  on  to  Saint  Louis.  I  asked  him 
if  Mr.  Littlefield  had  taken  a  booki,  with  him.  He  talked  about  the 
papers  that  they  had,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  taken  the  book. 
The  arrangement  in  the  first  place  was  to  express  the  papers  to  Judge 
Murphy,  at  Saint  Louis ;  but  after  the  papers  were  handed  to  Mr.  Collins 
to  be  sent  by  express,  be  says,  ^^  Gentlemen,  you  are  going  right  through  ; 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  sending  the  papers  by  express  at  all ;  it 
may  delay  you,  possibly ;  so  you  had  better  take  the  papers  along  with 
you.*^  So  they  took  the  papers.  I  asked  him  if  they  had  a  book  along 
with  them.  The  book  they  proposed  to  show  me  was  the  one  that  I 
had  reference  to.  He  said  they  had  not  any  book.  The  package  they 
had  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  express  package,  that  he  carried 
In  his  side  coat-pocket. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  where  they  were  going,  or  whom  thevj 
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were  going  to  see  beyond  Saint  Loais  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  they  were 
going  from  Saint  Louis  to  Springfield,  to  see  Governor  Palmer. 

Q.  Did  he  state  for  what  purpose  f — A.  He  said  they  were  going  to 
sell  this  information. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  anything  said  as  to  the  price  tiiey  proposed  to 
get  f^A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  to  be  an  open  question  ^  that  tliey 
were  to  negotiate.    That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Where  had  you  known  Mr.  Spearing  previous  to  that  timet— A. 
Davenport,  Iowa.    He  used  to  live  there. 

Q.  Wbat  was  his  business  there  ? — A.  He  kept  a  livery-stable. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  business  of  trading  horses  f  Was  he  a  horse- 
jockey  f — ^A.  He  traded  in  horses.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  he  was  a 
horse-jockey ;  I  would  not  like  to  make  the  remark  that  he  was  a  horse- 
jockey. 

Q.  But  he  has  kept  a  livery-stable,  and  traded  in  horses,  and  all 
that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  T    If  so,  state  it. 

(The  witness  made  no  reply  to  the  interrogatory.) 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Littlefield  state  any  reason  why  he  was  willing  to  give 
this  information  against  the  returning-board  T — A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  state!— A.  I  asked  the  question — ^I  said,  '^Mr. 
Littlefield,  I  am  surprised  that  you  seem  bent  upon  doing  this  thing.  I 
thought  you  were  very  friendly  to  (Governor  Wells;  you  introduced  me 
to  him,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  intimate  with  him."  He  said  the  gor- 
ernor  had  given  a  check  to  each  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  return- 
ing-board for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  excess  of  their  salary,  auti 
that  they  had  only  promised  him  a  petty  tax-coUectorship  in  a  parish 
outside  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  it  was  insulting  to  him ;  that  he  bad 
not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  he  meant  to  get  even  with  them. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  raising  money  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said,  at 
various  times,  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  him,  and,  perhaps,  woakl 
be  the  only  one  that  he  would  hav«;  that  it  was.  a  fine  opportunity  for 
him  to  make  a  raise,  and  he  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  the  paper  which  he  showed  you,  and  whicb  be 
said  was  a  copy  of  the  return,  signed!— ^ A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  name 
to  it  whatever  except  the  name  of  Vernon  Parish. 

Q.  Was  it  in  any  way  authenticated! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  has  represented  here,  that  on  the  night  when  yo« 
met  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  Littlefield  you  were  iutoxicated.  Wbat  is 
the  truth  about  that  T — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  was.  I  think  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  say  that  I  was  not  intoxicated  and  had  not  been  drinking 
liquor  to  excess.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  It  is  true  that  we 
had  a  social  glass  together  in  the  room,  but  I  think  my  head  was  as 
clear  then  as  it  ever  was.  I  am  very  confident  indeed  that  this  is  a 
wicked,  false  statement. 

By  Senator  Hovinss : 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  think  you  mentioned  to  me  the  name  of  Ver- 
non Parish  T — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did;  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  named  to  me  the  fact  that  the  return  from  any 
parish  had  been  altered,  or  that  you  said  anything  to  me  at  all  ahoot 
such  alteration  f — A.  I  remember  of  saying  that  it  had  been  reported  to 
me  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  returning-board  that  a  parish  that  had 
been  thrown  out  was  afterward  taken  up  again.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  language  used. 
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Q.  Was  not  this  what  yoa  said  on  that  subject :  ^'  Suppose  it  should 
appear  that  a  parish  had  been  thrown  out  for  one  reawoo,  and  again 
that  a  parish  had  been  counted  which  was  open  to  the  same  objection;" 
was  not  that  it  T — A.  Since  you  have  refreshed  my  recollection  I  do  re- 
member that  it  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  You  are  right  about 
that,  but  I  alluded  to  the  same  parish,  not  another ;  that  it  was  a  parish 
that  was  thrown  out  in  the  first  place  and  afterward  taken  up  again; 
that  was  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  gave  me  the  name  of  the  clerk  from 
whom  you  got  that  information  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  particular  matter  that  you  suggested  as  the 
means  of  avoiding  that  danger,  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  avoid  that  exposure! — A.  So,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  went  on  to 
that  subject  at  all.    I  made  no  mention  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  yon  did  not! — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  anything  about  the  necessity  of 
your  name  not  being  known  in  the  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked  you 
not  to  make  any  mention  of  it,  and  stated  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  matter  at  all,  or  have  anything  further  to  do  about  it. 
You  asked  me  if  you  could  not  mention  it  to  your  colleagues,  and  I  said 
I  hoped  yon  would  not.  I  had  discharged  my  duty,  as  I  understood  it, 
and  wanted  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  objection  to  my  mentioning  it  to  my 
colleagues! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  objected  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  if  you  had  any  objection  to  my  mentioning  it  to  any 
other  person — to  a  particular  person  !— A.  To  Senator  Allison,  I  think 
you  said,  and  I  said  I  had  not;  that  it  was  all  right,  so  far  as  that  was 
concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  before  I  saw  you  you  had  sent  yoar  card 
in  to  me  several  times! — A.  Twice.  I  sent  it  while  you  were  at  break- 
fast ;  at  least  the  boy  said  yon  were  at  breakfast ;  and  then  I  waited 
quite  a  length  of  time,  and  there  was  a  change  of  clerks  in  the  office, 
and  I  asked  the  clerk  if  Senator  Howe  was  in,  and  he  said,  <<  Send  your 
card,"  and  I  did  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  it  three  times  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  of  send- 
ing it  more  than  twice;  it  might  have  been,  however. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  cards! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  of  seeing  them  lying  on  my  table  as  you 
were  going  away  ! — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  of  taking  them  and  putting  them  in  your 
outside  coat  pocket! — A.  I  really  do  not  remember  of  doing  it. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  gave  me  the  name  of  any  clerk  ! — A.  I  think 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  positive 
about  it.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  it  to  you.  You  asked  me,  but  I  did 
not  intend  to  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  answer,  when  I  asked  you,  that  he  could  not  be 
got  at,  because  he  had  left  the  city,  and  could  not  be  reached  ! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  you  said  you  were  sorry,  because  you  wished  to  get  him  before  the- 
committee. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  at  all  that  you  gave  me  his  name  ! — A.  I  would: 
not  like  to  say  that  I  am  positive  about  it,  but  I  have  thought  about  it,. 
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and  thoaght  perhaps  I  did,  bat  I  do  not  recollect  of  doing  bo.   I  will 
not  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not. 

Q.  The  interview  you  had  with  me  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Little6eld 
had  gone  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  after  he  had  left  the  city. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  at  those  dates  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  that  you  called  with  Mr.  LitUefield  on  Gorenia 
Wells! — A.  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  December. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  heard  nothing  about  any  misdoinp  cf 
the  returning-board  f-r=-A.  Nothing  more  than  a  general  mmor. 

Q.  In  the  city  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Spearing  or  Mr.  Littlefieid 
about  any  particular  facts  at  that  time  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Spearing  with  you  when  you  called  on  Governor  Wdlsf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Littlefieldf — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the  ofl&oe  when  ve 
got  there. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Collins  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Governor  Wells  t — A.  We  were  waiting  in  thf 
ante-room  and  Mr.  Littlefleld  called  him  from  a  room  to  the  left,  on  tb« 
left-hand  side,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  with  us  and  talked  a  fev  my 
ments. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  theref — A.  I  think  aboat  five  minot««. 
talking  with  Gk>vernor  Wells,  and  I  judge  a  little  longer  than  that  vail- 
ing for  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Littlefleld  accompany  you  away  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Abellt— A.  Yes,  sir.     * 

Q.  Who  else  f — A.  Mr.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Eaton,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Abell  was  the  secretary  of  the  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Eaton  was  a  clerk  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McCormick  was  a  clerk  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  f — A.  We  went  to  Sazerac's  place,  wbw 
we  could  get  something  to  drink.  I  believe  that  is  the  name  of  tbf 
place.  The  young  men  in  the  office  made  the  proposition  to  go,  and  ve 
went. 

Q.  When  you  left  that  saloon  whom  did  you  leave  in  company  witbl- 
A.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Spearing. 

Q.  The  others  went  back! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  December  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was;  no,  sir;  i( 
was  on  the  21st  of  December. 

Q.  That  this  interview  with  Governor  Wells  took  place  f — ^A.  Yes.  w- 

Q.  And  the  next  day  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr.  LiUledcU 
and  with  Mr.  Spearing  ! — A.  No,  sir  :  on  the  same  day  in  the  eveoiof . 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  the  30rb. 
The  next  morning  we  called  on  Governor  Wells,  and  that  evening  we  bfti 
the  interview. 

Q.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  December  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  room  f— tA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  room  T — ^A.  At  that  time  my  room  was  oo  Gn- 
vier  street,  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Spearing's  stable,  near  the  concr 
of  Gravier  and  Baronne. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  house  kept  t — ^A.  By  a  woman  by  the  oame  d 
Mrs.  Martin. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  littlefleld  dine  together  tbit 
day  t — A.  I  do  not  think  we  did.  i    r\r^nii> 
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Q.  Did  you  not  all  dine  together  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Spearing  took 
his  meals  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  all  dine  together  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Xiittlefield  was  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  dine  a  little  late  that  day  T — ^A.  Our  dinner-hour  was 
about  two  o'clock. 

Q.  Mr.  Spearing  was  boarding  there  all  the  timet — A.  He  was  taking 
his  meals  there ;  I  used  to  meet  him  there  at  the  dinner-hour. 

Q.  This  conversation  was  up  in  your  room  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  floor  was  your  room  ! — A.  It  is  the  first  floor  above  the 
street :  the  front  room. 

Q.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  dining-room  f — A.  The  dining-room  was 
in  the  hall ;  that  is  where  the  table  used  to  be*  There  was  a  hall  up- 
stairs which  corresponded  with  the  hall  below,  and  then  the  rooms  were 
on  the  right  of  that.    This  was  a  front  room,  a  large  room. 

Q.  This  was  the  floor  above  the  dining-room  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  floor 
above  the  floor  on  which  the  dining-room  was,  but  not  directly  over  it. 
The  table  that  we  ate  at  was  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  My  room  was  at 
the  other  end,  up-stairs. 

Q.  Is  that  the  date  of  the  dispatch  you  sent  to  Senator  Allison  T — ^A. 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  The  21st  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  evening  ! — A.  Late  at  night. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  night  T — A.  I  should  think  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock ;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  write  that  dispatch  therein  that  room  t — ^A.  Yes, sir; 
I  wrote  a  copy  of  it,  and  copied  it  after  I  got  to  the  office. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Littlefield  copy  itt— A.  No,  sir;  he  never  touched  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Littlefield  go  with  you  to  the  office  ?— A.  1  think  he 
did. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Spearing! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sent  oif  the  dispatch  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  exhibited  to  you  a  paper  that  night  in  your  room  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  returns,  or  something  like 
the  returns,  from  Vernon  Parish  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  at  it  f — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  that  had  been  changed  T — 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  make  mention  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  look  at  the  figures! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  looked  at  the  figures  in  the  tables  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  looked  at 
the  figures ;  there  were  no  tables  to  it.  The  paper  that  I  saw  was  a  half- 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  saw  T — A.  That  is  all  that  was  shown  to  me.  It  was 
headed  "  Vernon  Parish,"  with  tally-marks,  and  the  figures  carried  out, 
"178,''and  the  words  or  letters  "Eep."  and  "Dem.,''and  the  figures  "178" 
were  under  the  "  rep." 

Q.  Were  there  any  figures  under  the  *<  dem.t  "—A.  My  attention  was 
not  called  to  it,  but  there  were  no  figures  to  be  seen. 

Q.  The  figures  "  178"  were  there,  were  they  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  figures  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  under  the  "  rep.!" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  purport  to  be  a  copy  of  the  returns  ! — A.  He  said  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  in  your  hand  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  it  purport  to  be  as  you  saw  it!-— A.  Just  what  it  W4|jlp 
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Q.  What  did  it  say  t — A.  It  said  Vernon  Parish,  with  a  few  tally. 
marks,  the  figures  "  178 '^  carried  out. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  tally-marks  f — A.  Grosses. 

Q.  There  were  a  few  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  Did  they  extend  as  far  as  the  title  heading  T^r-A.  I  think  there  were 
jast  a  few  marks ;  I  did  not  run  OTer  them ;  I  do  not  know  how  mp&v. 

Q.  You  saw  no  other  papers  in  Mr.  Littlefield's  hands  that  night T—A. 
Ko,  sir ;  he  said  he  thought  that  was  enough,  and  Mr.  Spearing  tboagbt 
it  was  enough. 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  on  that  paper  except  a  few  tally-marks  and 
this  heading  "  rep.''  and  *^  dem.,''and  ♦'  178  ^  under  tfce  "  rep.T'^— A.  >\% 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  under  the  "  dem."  you  do  not  know  t — A.  There  wm 
no  figures  at  all  under  that. 

Q.  So  that  on  that  paper  it  would  seem  that  there  were  no  votes  at 
all  given  on  the  democratic  side  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  I  hat  paper  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  tally-marks  t — A.  They  were  all  on  the  left-hao'l 
side.  The  headings  were  nearly  together.  On  the  right  side  of  tU 
paper  there  were  first  *^  dem."  and  then  <^  rep."  somewhat  to  the  right  d 
the  center  of  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  tally-marks  enough  for  one  hundred  and  ser 
enty-eight  votes  f — ^A.  I  did  not  count  them,  and  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  a  few  tally-marks! — A.  There  were,  I  think, 
one  or  two  columns. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  there  were  enough  of  them  to  represent  oce 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  ? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ! — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  did  not  count  them, 
and  I  do  not  know.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  tally-marks  re|^ 
sented  the  figures. 

Q.  He  told  you  when  he  showed  that  that  Governor  Wells  had  fii>t 
rejected  Vernon  Parish  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  afterward  it  was  taken  up  again  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Governor  Wells  had  told  him  to  change  it  so  as  to  elect  whs: 
officers  ? — A.  District  attorney  and  senator. 

Q.  Those  changes  were  made  for  that  purpose! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  while  he  was  engaged  in  doing  it,  Mr.  Littlefidd  suggested 
to  Governor  Wells,  as  he  told  you,  that  he  had  a  friend  there  who  w» 
running  for  district  judge  T — ^A.  He  said  he  had  a  friend  that  he  vooM 
like  to  see  returned  as  elected  district  judge. 

Q.  And  Governor  Wells  consented  to  that! — ^A.  Yes, sir;  he  said 
there  was  no  objection  to  it — *^  Put  him  in,  too." 

Q.  In  transposing  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  in  a  parish 
from  the  democratic  side  to  the  republican  side,  did  yon  conceive  anr 
necessity  of  his  making  that  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  district  joi^* 
when  the  change  would  necessarily  afifect  all  the  officers  ! — ^A.  I  did  cot 
pay  much  attention  to  it ;  I  supposed  it  would  elect  the  whole  ticket,  of 
course. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  that,  when  there  was  a  transposition  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  from  the  democratic  side  to  the  re^^ 
lican  side,  it  would  operate  in  fovor  of  one  candidate  as  well  as  another  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  his  request,  then,  did  yoat— X 
The  thing  was  not  discussed  any  further  than  that. 
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Q.  Is  your  memory  of  the  particular  words  used  by  him  very  accu- 
rate ? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Q.  You  have  shown  some  little  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  some  otder 
transactions,  and  your  memory  has  been  refreshed,  has  it  not  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  memorandum  of  what  he  said  at  the  time  ? — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  have  made  any,  have  you  f — A.  I  have  written  about 
it, 

Q.  You  never  have  made  any  memorandum  of  the  conversation  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  attempted  to  reproduce  the  conversation  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  rest  on  your  memory! — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  were  intoxicated  that  night  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  been  drinking  wine  at  dinner! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  returning-board  room! — A.  I  think 
it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  morning! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  went  from  there  to  a  saloon  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  took  a  drink  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  that  and  dinner  how  often  did  you  indulge  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  drank  any. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  doing  so  ! — ^A.  I  have  not.  You  mean 
between  that  and  four  o'clock!  I  would  not  say  but  what  I  did  take 
sometbing  before  that  time;  I  should  say  perhaps  I  did  drink  once,  but 
uot  to  exceed  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Spearing  dined  with  you  that 
day  or  not ! — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  State  if  after  dinner  you  did  not  adjourn  from  the  dinner-table  to 
your  room,  where  this  conversation  took  place! — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber as  to  that,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  intervening  space  between  you;' 
dinner  and  the  time  of  this  interview  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  went  to 
Canal  street,  to  Captain  Stevens's  store,  and  then  came  up  and  met 
them  a  little  after  dark,  perhaps  half  past  six  or  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  occasion,  when  you  met  them,  to  take  another 
drink! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  During  this  talk, Mr.  Littlefield  said  it 
was  rather  a  dry  conference,  and  I  told  him  to  make  his  order,  and  we 
sent  out  to  the  saloon  on  the  corner  and  had  a  drink.  That  was  about 
eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  there  a  bottle  sent  in  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  sent  in  in  glasses! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  one  drink! — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  was  an  interval  after  dinner  before  you  had 
the  interview! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  fixes  that  fact  in  your  mind! — A.  I  think 
I  remember  the  circumstance  of  going  to  Captain  Stevens's  store  and 
talking  with  him  about  our  calling  on  the  returning-board. 

Q.  About  your  having  called  on  the  returning-bosurd ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  called  on  it,  then!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  your  talk  with  him  that  impressed  that  ou 
your  mind! — ^A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  your  interview  close  that  night ! — A.  At  the 
time  that  we  sent  the  dispatch,  which  would  be,  as  I  recollect,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  in  the  room  from  about  half  past  six  or  seven 
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o'clock  in  the  evening  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  half  past 
nine  or  ten ;  perhaps  not  quite  ten. 

Q.  In  that  time  there  was  only  this  one  drink  sent  fort — A.  That  was 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  liquor  in  your  room! — ^A.  No,  sir  j  I  never  have 
had  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  did  you  separate  that  night f — A.  At  the  comer  of  Baroone 
and  Gravier  streets. 

Q.  After  you  came  from  the  telegraph-office  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield  and  Mr.  Spearing  both  insisted  that  I  should  go  with  them  into 
the  saloon.  I  told  them  no,  I  did  not  care  for  any ;  and  I  left  them 
there  at  the  comer  and  went  off  to  my  room. 

Q.  Your  room  was  not  far  from  Mr.  Bpearing's  stable f — A.  No,  sir; 
only  a  few  doors. 

Q.  On  the  same  street  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  the  rooms  of  the  retuming-board,  you  say  Gov- 
ernor Wells  came  out  on  Mr.  Littlefield's  call  t — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  went  in  and  brought  Governor  Wells  outT— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  introduced  him  to  you  gentlemen  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  and  Mr.  Littlefield  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  ? — A.  It  had  that 
appearance. 

Q.  You  remarked  to  Mr.  Littlefield  that  you  could  not  see  how  he 
could  undertake  to  make  that  exposuise  of  the  doings  of  the  board  wheo 
he  was  on  such  good  terms  with  the  president  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made 
that  remark. 

Q.  What  time  the  next  day  did  you  receive  the  answer  to  your  dis- 
patch f — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  aftemoon. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  T — A.  I  think  it  was  two  or  three 
o'clock:  I  found  it  at  Mr.  Spearing's  stable. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Spearing's  stable  T — ^A.  I  gave 
the  telegraph-operator  my  name  that  evening,  and  told  him  to  send  it 
there,  and  that  I  would  call  for  it.  That  would  save  me  the  trouble  of 
going  to  the  office  to  look  for  it. 

Q.  It  was  sent  there  by  your  direction! — A.  Yea,  sir ^  I  think  Mr. 
Spearing  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  On  opening  it  you  say  you  read  it  to  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  little- 
field, or  showed  it  to  them  t--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  which  T — ^A.  I  know  I  told  them  the  contents 
of  it,  and  I  think  likely  I  showed  it  to  them ;  at  any  rate,  they  knew 
the  contents;  I  made  mention  of  the  contents  to  them. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  have  given  the  language  of  that  dispatch  t— 
A.  I  have  given  it  very  nearly ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  December!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  Mr.  Littlefield  told  you  there  was  a  subpcena  out  for 
him  T — ^A.  He  told  me  that  the  night  before. 

Q.  You  talked  in  reference  to  this  information  and  the  necessity  of 
prompt  action  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the.  reason  for  sending  the  dis- 
patch. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  this  dispatch  from  Senator  Allison  did 
you  call  on  Senator  Howef — ^A.  It  was  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Saturday  morning! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  obtain  an  interview  with  Senator  Howe!* 
A.  I  think  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock ;  I  went  early. 

Q.  That  was  the  23d  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Saturday  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  r^  T 
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Q.  The  24th  was  Sunday  T— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Monday  was  Christmas  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  23d  you  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  state  what  you  said  to  Senator  Howe,  repeating  the  language 
as  near  as  you  can. — A.  As  I  am  refreshed  by  him,  I  can  state  a  little 
more  accurately  than  I  did  at  first.  I  excused  myself  for  calling,  and 
showed  him  the  dispatch,  telling  him  that  I  was  a  republican  and  felt 
an  interest  in  the  republican  cause.  I  gave  him  that  as  a  reason  for 
calling,  telling  him,  in  that  connection,  that  I  had  been  talking  with  the 
clerk  of  the  retnmingboard.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  shown  him  the 
dispatch  from  Senator  Allison.  I  told  him  I  had  been  talking  with  a 
clerk  of  the  returningboard  on  the  night  before. 

Q.  That  was  not  '*  the  night  before,^  just  then,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  had  two  interviews,  the  night  before  and  the  night  before  that.  We 
bad  an  interview  on  Thursday  night  and  an  interview  on  Friday  night. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  further  the  language  you  made  use  of  in  your  con- 
versation with  Senator  Howe. — A.  I  said  to  him  that  I  took  an  interest, 
as  a  republican  simply,  and  that  it  had  been  represented  to  me  that 
frauds  had  been  committed  in  the  retuming-board.  I  stated,  without 
mentioning  any  names,  what  had  been  reported  to  me.  It  came  out  in 
the  way  of  asking  a  question.  Senator  Howe  said,  "Well,  what  is  it  f 
He  asked  that  question  once  or  twice,  "What  is  it?''  Then  I  stated 
that  I  had  had  occasion  to  look  into  this  matter.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mittee were  there  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  that  business,  and  that 
they  intended  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Then,  I  think,  I  said,  "  Sup- 
pose a  parish  that  had  #tst  a  majority  for  the  Tilden  electors  had  1)een 
thrown  out  for  fraudulent  voting,  and  then  again  taken  up,and  thedistrict 
attorney,  judge,  and  senator  declared  elect^?"  He  made  this  remark, 
that  I  could  render  the  republican  party  no  greater  service  than  by  expos- 
ing frauds  wherever  discovered.  The  interview  ended  by  an  interruption^ 
other  members  of  the  committee  coming  into  the  room  about  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said  to  him  in  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  I 
asked  him  not  to  mention  it ;  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  my  name 
mentioned,  and  did  not  want  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  He  asked 
me  if  he  could  mention  it  to  his  colleagues.  I  said  I  hoped  not.  He 
said,  "  Could  I  mention  it  to  Senator  Allison  ?"  I  said  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Q.  You  say  other  members  of  the  committee  then  came  in  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  left? — A.  I  remember  of  seeing  Senator  Wadleigh  come  into 
the  room,  and,  I  think,  others.  There  was  quite  a  number — two  or  three 
besides  him.    It  was  just  as  I  was  ready  to  go  out. 

Q.  The  conversation  was  not  interrupted  by  their  coming  in  ? — A.  It 
was  not  particularly  interrupted ;  we  had  closed  the  conversation ;  I  did 
not  propose  to  say  anything  more. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  a  paper  having  been  exhibiteil 
to  you  showing  any  changes  or  indicating  anything  of  the  kind  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  said  very  much  about  that. 

Q.  You  said,  however,  that  a  clerk  of  the  retnrning-board  had  com- 
municated certain  facts  to  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  indicated  fraud  in  the  action  of  the  board  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  it  ? — A.  That  would  be  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Q.  The  substance  of  it  ? — A.  About  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  purport  of  your  communication  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  doubt  at  that  time  but  what  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Littlefield  was  true  ? — A.  I  had  great  doubt  about  its  being  true. 
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Q.  If  you  doubted  its  truth,  why  did  you  call  ou  Senator  Howe  in  re- 
gard to  it  T — A.  Because  Seuator  Allison  had  telegraphed  me  to  do  so, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  been  trifling  in  sending  the  dispatch.  He  said  to 
"  consult  Howe.'^ 

Q.  When  you  called  on  Senator  Howe,  why  did  you  not  state  to  him 
all  the  facts  that  you  knewT — A.  Because  I  was  forbidden,  and  had 
promised  that  I  would  not. 

Q.  Had. you  not  promised  that  you  would  not  call  on  him  at  all?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  promised  that  you  would  not  say  anything  aboat  it?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  told  me  not  to  call  on  him. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  them  that  you  would  not  ? — A.  No,  sir;  1  did  DOt; 
because  I  intended  to  call  on  him. 

Q.  You  intended  to  call  on  him,  simply  because  Senator  Allison  had 
advised  you  to  consult  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  no  more  than  you  have  said  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  withheld  all  the  information  that  you  had,  except  that  yon 
had  been  informed  by  a  clerk  of  the  returning-board  that  Irauds  were 
committed  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "Suppose  you  should  find  so 
and  so  T''  ' 

Q.  You  said  you  had  been  so  informed  by  a  clerk  of  the  retnrning- 
board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  for  you  did  state  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  no  reference  to  any  paper  that  had  been  shown  yon  ?— 
A.  I  think  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  sajrog  anything  aboat  look- 
ing over  papers  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  was  careful  to  say  no  more 
than  I  thoQght  I  had  a  right  to  say. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Senator  Howe  was  the  chairman  of  the  snbcom- 
cpittee  in  Louisiana  making  this  investigation  ou  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  other  members  of  the  committee  by  sight?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Senator  Howe  is  the  only  one  to  whom  you  spoke  on  the  subject  ?— 
A.  Yea.  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  the  party  that  went  down  to  the  jetties  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  week  afterward  T — A.  More  than  that,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  more! — A.  I  think  it  was  two  weeks  afterward.  I 
think-  we  went  to  the  jetties  on  Saturday,  the  sixth  of  January. 

Q.  That  would  be  two  weeks  afterward  T — A.  Yes,  ^r. 

Q.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  you  knew  that  Mr.  Littlefield  aod 
Mr.  Spearing  had  left  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  away  ? — A.  I  saw  them  going  away,  and  was 
told  by  Mr.  Collins,  when  he  returned  from  Kennerville,  where  they  bad 
gone. 

Q.  They  went  in  company  with  Mr.  Collins  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  hey  all  left  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  T — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  T — A.  I  think  it  was  two  o'clock  when  I  saw 
them  going  away. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Collins  had  gone  with  them  a  short  distance?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  started,  aa  you  were  informed,  to  Saint  Louis  and 
Springfield  T — A.  1  did  not  know  about  that  until  afterward. 

Q.  You  knew  they  had  started  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Collins  told  yon  they  wanted  him  to  advance  money  for 
their  expenses  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  thatt — ^A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  About  what  timet — A.  Two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  left  T — ^A.  Probably  an  hour. 

Q.  How  soon  did  Mr.  Collins  return  T — A.  I  think  he  came  back 
Wednesday  rooming.  He  may  have  been  there  Tuesday  night,  but  I 
saw  him  on  Wedne^ay  morning  afterward. 

Q.  In  your  conversation  with  Senator  Howe  did  you  tell  him  you  were 
holding  any  official  position  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  a  bank-examiner  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  republican  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  republican  party  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  its  success  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Collins's  politics  T — A.  He  is  a  democrat, 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — A.  At  least  ten  years. 

Q.  When  this  trip  was  made  down  to  the  jetties  Mr.  Collins  went 
down  there  in  company  with  you,  did  he  not  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  it  came  that  you  and  Mr.  Collins  went  down  on  that 
expedition  f — A.  Mr.  Oglesby,  the  president  of  the  Louisiana  National 
Bank,  invited  me  to  go  to  the  jetties  with  the  Senate  committee.  I 
said  to  him  that  I  was  anxious  to  get  through  my  business  in  New  Or- 
leans, so  as  to  go  to  Galveston  on  the  following  Wednesday  5  that  I  had 
the  State  National  Bank  to  examine  .Tet,  and  feared  that  I  might  be  de- 
tained. He  told  me  how  long  the  party  would  be  away  and  that  I  could 
get  back  by  Monday  morning ;  and  then  I  told  him  I  had  a  gentleman 
friend,  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  going  to  travel  with  me  over  Texas, 
and  that  I  felt  a  little  embarrassment  about  accepting  the  invitation  on 
his  account.  He  said,  '*  Bring  your  friend  with  you ;  come  together ;  . 
it  is  all  right;  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you."  1  took  Mr.  Collins  to  the 
bank  and  introduced  him,  and  we  went  together. 

Q.  When  did  you  form  Mr.  Oglesby^s  acquaintance  T — A.  Two  years 
ago,  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  him  in  New  Orleans  at  this  time  ? — A.  Sev- 
eral times ;  I  was  in  his  office  several  times.  We  left  on  the  Thursday 
following  tiie  trip  to  the  jetties.    I  saw  him  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  a  part — not  all — of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  were  going  down  on  that  occasion  to  the  jetties  when  you 
accepted  the  invitation  to  got — A.  I  did  not  know  who  was  going. 
Mr.  Oglesby  said  **  the  Senate  committee.'^  I  supposed  all  were  going; 
1  judged  so  from  the  remark  he  made. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Collins  went  down  the  river  on  that  trip? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  returned  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Senator  Wadleigh,  Senator  Oglesby,  and  myself  to  be 
with  that  party  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  to  either  of  us  in  regard  to  this  information  you 
have  spoken  of  here  T — A.  Not  a  word  to  no  person ;  it  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  but 
simply  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Senator  Allison  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  intend  to  communicate  any  information  to  the 
committee  that  they  could  use  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  requested  him  not  to  make 
any  mention  of  it  at  all  to  his  colleagues.    He  asked  me  if  he  could, 
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and  I  said  to  him  that  I  hoped  he  woald  not,  because  I  regarded  the 
thing  as  trifling ;  excased  myself  for  coming,  and  said  I  came  becaose 
I  had  been  reqnested  by  Senator  Allison  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  many  days  after  year  retnru  Arom  the  expedition  down  the 
river  was  it  you  had  the  conversation  with  Senator  Wadleigh !— A.  I 
think  it  was  on  Wednesday  before  we  left  there  5  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  I  think  possibly  it  was  Tuesday.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
disturbance  there.  I  met  you  (Senator  McDonald)  on  the  corner  of 
Canal  street — yon  and  Senator  Wadleigh  together.  I  shook  hands  with 
you,  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and  talked  to  him. 

Q.  You  stepped  to  one  side,  out  of  my  hearing,  while  you  talked 
witb  him,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  what  you  said  to  him  was  not  heard  by  me  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  intended  for  me  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  intended  for 
you. 

Q.  You  kn^w  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  gone  North  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  taken  this  paper  along  with  him  T — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  two  weeks  before  that  time  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Explain  your  purpose  in  approaching  Senator  Wadleigh  on  that 
occasion  and  saying  what  you  did.  Was  it  to  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  committee  any  facts  that  they  could  use  in  prosecuting  their  io* 
veAtigation  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  merely  said  to  him  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  Senator  Allison — had  been  in  correspondence  with  him  in  regard 
to  a  matter  that  came  to  my  attention  here  in  the  city.  Then  I  related 
this  thing  about  the  returning-board,  and  I  think  I  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Littlefleld ;  I  may  not  have  done  that ;  but  I  particularly  re- 
quested him  to  see  Senator  Allison  when  they  came  to  Washington.  I 
had  this  in  my  mind,  that  in  the  event  Mr.  Littldfield  was  called  before 
the  committee  and  made  any  allusion  to  his  connection  with  myself  they 
could  get  word  to  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  communicate  that  information  to  one  member  of  the 
committee  and  not  to  the  committee  f — A.  I  did  not  propose  to  make  it 
public ;  I  never  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  not  Senator  Wailleigh  tell  you  that  if  you  would  furnish  him 
the  name  of  any  witness  by  whom  any  of  the  facts  could  be  proved  in 
reference  to  frauds  committed  by  the  returning-board  he  should  be 
brought  before  the  committee? — A.  He  said  that  he  wished  he  ooold 
get  him  before  the  committee. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  said  in  reply  to  that,  "  When  you  get  to  Wash- 
ington look  out  for  Littlefield  T — A.  Senator  Wadleigh  said,  "  What  is 
the  name  ?''  I  said,  ^^  I  hope  yon  will  treat  this  as  entirely  conAden- 
tial ;  I  give  it  to  you  as  such.    His  nanre  is  Littlefield." 

Q.  Did  not  Senator  Wadleigh  ask  for  your  name,  and  did  not  you  de- 
cline to  give  it  f  — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  yon  were  going  to  leave  the  city  f— A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  answer  to  his  request  for  your  name,  did  yon  not  quite  abraptly 
break  off  the  conversation  when  yon  found  that  his  object  was  to  get  io- 
formation  ? — A.  He  might  have  viewed  it  in  that  way,  but  I  did  not  I 
was  passing  along  the  street,  in  a  hurry,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  bother 
him  or  make  it  vei*y  extended  in  any  way. 

Q.  Please  state  just  what  you  said  in  the  conversation  with  Senator 
Wadleigh  on  the  street  there  in  reference  to  this  matter,  using  the  lan- 
guage that  you  used  on  that  occasion  as  nearly  as  you  can. — A  There 
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were  some  other  remarks  made  by  Senator  Wadleigh  besides  Tirhat  I 
bave  stated. 

Q.  I  am  asking  now  for  joar  statements  to  himT — A.  I  think  I  have 
related  them  nearly. 

Q.  Please  restate  it. — A.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  Senator  Allison — I  had  it  in  my  hand  at  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  bat  I  showed  it  to  him ;  I  do  not  remember  aboat  that — I  said 
to  him  that  I  had  been  in  correspondenee  with  Senator  Allison,  and  had 
inf(H*med  him  of  some  matters  connected  with  the  retnming-board 
that  came  to  my  attention,  and  that  I  wished,  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, he  would  see  Senator  Allison^  that  he  could  tell  him  all 
alK^ut  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  state  what  the  matters  were  that  had  come  to  your  knowl- 
edgef — A.  If  I  recollect  the  exact  language  I  used,  I  told  him  that  a 
clerk  of  the  retnming-board  was  acting  the  traitor,  and  was  disposed 
to  give  information  to  the  democrats,  or  something  like  that,  and  that 
it  was  being  done  for  the  puri)ose  of  making  money ;  that  was  my  un- 
derstanding of  it ;  and  he  replied  by  asking  me  who  it  was.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  like  to  mention  any  names  ;  that  the  man  was  now  out  of  the 
city ;  but  finally  I  told  him  his  name  was  Littlefield.  I  also  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  be  out  of  the  city,  that  I  was  going  away,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  told  him  I  would  not  give  him  my  name.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  I  did  tell  him  my  name.  Senator  Wadleigh  asked  me  who  the 
old  gentleman  was  that  was  with  me  down  at  the  jetties,  what  his  name 
was,  and  I  told  him  Mr.  Ck>llins,  and  he  said  be  rather  thought  he  had 
seen  him  before  somewhere,  and  I  replied  that  perhaps  he  had  seen 
him  in  Washington,  as  he  was  frequently  there.  It  was  something  like 
that. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  When  Mr.  Littlefield  showed  you  this  paper,  and  made  this  expla- 
nation about  the  alteration  that  he  said  had  been  made  in  the  returns 
from  Vernon  Parish,  yon  said  you  asked  him  why,  as  a  republican,  he 
was  proposing  to  expose  the  doings  of  a  re  turning-board  composed  of 
memb^i9  of  his  own  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  he  ought  not  to  expose  them  ?-— A.  I  thought  he 
was  betraying  a  trust  and  I  told  him  so. 

Q.  You  did  not,  in  what  you  said  to  him,  question  the  fact  that  these 
things  had  been  done,  but  you  told  him  you  thought  he  ought  not  to 
betray  a  trust  that  had  been  r^)osed  in  him  f — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  You  did  not  question  the  truth  of  itT — ^A.  l^o,  sir^  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  perhaps  there  might  be  something  in  it. 

Q.  You  had  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  frauds  that  had  probably 
been  committed  there  1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  made  this  direct  and  positive  statement  in  regard  to 
the  matter  you  did  not  question  the  truth  of  it  ?^A.  No«  sir. 

Q.  But  you  told  him  yon  thought  he  ought  not  to  expose  it  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that  f — A.  He  stated  a  good  many  . 
reasons,  and  talked  a  good  deal  about  it;  thought  be  had  not  been 
treated  right ;  that  the  other  clerks  of  the  returning-board  had  been 
handed  a  check  for  $2,500  each  in  addition  to  their  salary,  while  he  had 
only  been  promised  a  petty  tax-coUectorship  in  a  parish  outside  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 

Q.  His  reward,  he  said,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  others  ? — A.  No^ 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  from  whom  this  money  was  derived  t — A.  No,  sir ;  he 
made  no  mention  of  that ;  he  said  simply  what  I  have  stated,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  to  me  the  idea  that  the  retnming-boutl  had  been 
paid — had  got  their  pay — ^had  made  a  big  pile ;  and  that  that  was  what 
the  clerks  got^  and  his  share  was  what  they  had  proposed  to  him,  and 
he  was  not  fairly  treated. 

Q.  The  idea  conveyed  by  him  to  yon  was  that  if  the  returns  had  been 
honestly  canvassed  a  different  result  would  have  been  reached  f— A.  I 
have  stated  what  he  said ;  I  presumed  it  was  a  reward  for  some  service. 

Q.  Was  not  that  SB'vioe  the  changing  of  the  results  of  the  electioii 
as  to  those  three  candidates? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  particular  parish  t — ^A.  Tes ;  that  is  the  conclnsioD  that 
ran  through  my  mind — that  it  was  a  reward  for  some  service. 

Q.  Then,  at  the  time  when  yon  went  and  saw  Senator  Howe  yon  had 
concluded  that  it  was  a  trifling  affiairf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  began  to  lose 
confidence.  They  had  promised  me  to  bring  this  minute-book  aud  show 
it  to  me,  and  had  not  done  so. 

Q.  On  Friday  night,  when  Mr.  Littlefield  did  not  bring  the  book  to 
you  according  to  promise,  was  there  any  excuse  offered  by  him  for  not 
bringing  it  t — ^A.  He  said  he  was  watched ;  that  a  subpcena  was  out  for 
him,  and  on  that  account  he  had  not  been  at  the  office  at  all  that  day. 
It  was  on  that  night  we  got  on  this  subject  that  I  have  been  talkion; 
about,  as  to  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollar  check  being  given  to  each 
of  the  other  clerks,  and  so  on. 

Q.  That  was  on  Friday  eight  t — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  your  second  interview  abou  it  f — ^A.  Yes ;  we  were  talking  in 
a  general  way ;  we  had  nothing  to  look  at  and  nothing  to  do,  and 
got  to  talking  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  finally  got  on  to  that 

Q.  You  had  known  Mr.  Spearing  for  some  twenty  years  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  him  as  a  republican  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  always  been  a  republican  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  he 
was  not  always  a  republican,  though  I  cannot  say  positively  as  to  that 
1  think  the  first  years  he  was  in  Iowa  he  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  f— A.  About  1856, 1857,  or  1858;  some 
where  along  there.  That  is  my  recollection  about  his  politics;  i  would 
not  say  positively  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  From  what  time  on  have  you  known  him  as  a  republican  ?— A.  I 
think  since  the  war. 

Q.  You  knew  him  during  the  wart — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  during  the  wart — A.  I  think  he  was, 

Q.  Then  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  on  down  to  the  present  time 
he  was  a  republican  T — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  character T — A.  I  do  not  know  aoj- 
thing  against  him. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  anything  against  his  character  T — A.  l^o,  sir;  I 
never  did.    I  always  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  a  gentleman. 

Q.  He  bore  that  character  in  Davenport  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  if  you  did  not  learn  this  fact  firom  him,  Mr.  Spearing :  that 
while  he  was  a  republican,  and  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  repeb- 
lican  national  ticket,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  local  govcmmeiit 
in  Louisiana,  and  preferred  a  change  in  the  local  government— A  He 
spoke  of  that  frequently  in  our  conversations.  Mr.  Spearing  did  speak 
of  that  frequently.  He  said  that  he  voted  for  Hayes,  but  that  be  alao 
voted  for  I^icholls;  he  told  me  that. 
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Q.  That  80  for  as  the  local  or  State  government  was  concerned,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  mle  of  the  republican  party  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  voted  for  the  democratic  State  ticket  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  anxions  for  a  change  in  the  State  administration  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  advocated  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  Mr.  Spearing  was  what  was  called  in 
Louisiana  a  Warmoth  man— one  of  the  followers  of  Governor  War- 
moth  ? — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question ;  it  never  came  to  me  in  that 
way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not? — A.  No,  sir.  He  told 
me  that  he  voted  for  Hayes,  but  that  he  also  voted  for  NichoUs. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Collins  tell  you,  if  anything,  or  Mr.  Spearing.or  any 
of  that  party  tell  you,  as  to  the  time  when  they  saw  Governor  Palmer 
in  Springfield  f — A.  Mr.  Collins  told  me  that  when  this  party  arrived  at 
Saint  Louis  they  were  detained  in  crossing  the  river  at  Cairo,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Saint  Louis  eight  hours  late.  There  they  met  Judge  Murphy, 
took  the  cars  at  once  for  Springfield,  without  much  examination  of  the 
papers*  They  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  of 
Governor  Palmer's  daughter,  and  could  not  get  an  interview  with  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  till  late  in  the  night 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  time  of  night  it  was  ! — ^A.  I  understood  from 
him  that  it  was  past  midnight ;  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  or 
two  o'clock,  after  the  weddiog  guests  had  gone  away. 

Q.  Did  he  state  what  occurred  at  that  interview  f 

Senator  McDonald.  That  would  be  taking  testimony  at  second 
hands.  He  was  not  present  and  does  not  know  what  occurred  at  that 
interview,  and  can  only  tell  what  this  other  man  told  him.  I  object  to 
the  evidence. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  proved, 
or  wherever  there  has  been  evidence  introduced  which  tends  *^  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  the  declarations  of  either  of  the  con- 
spirators are  legitimate  evidence  against  his coconspi^tors.  Evidence 
has  been  offered  here  tending  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
between  these  parties.  The  conspiracy,  if  one  existed,  had  not  yet 
culminated  at  the  time  of  this  interview  at  Springfield,  and  I  think  the 
evidence  is  proper. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  evidence  is  that  Collins,  Littlefield,  and 
Spearing  left  New  Orleans  together ;  that  Collins  accompanied  Little- 
field  and  Spearing  as  far  as  Kennerville,  a  station  a  short  distance  from 
New  Orleans ;  that  he  stopped  there ;  that  they  were  going  farther — 
going  to  Saint  Louis,  to  meet  these  other  parties  there  on  this  business. 
Now,  under  this  state  of  facts,  I  certainly  think  that  what  Littlefield, 
Spearing,  or  any  other  person  connected  with  the  matter  said  to  Col- 
lins when  they  met,  is  a  part  of  the  transaction  and  may  properly  be 
given  in  evidence. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  The  proposition  is  that  this  witness  shall  be 
allowed  to  state  what  he  heard  Collins  say  he  heard  somebody  else  say. 
That  is  the  proposition. 

Senator  McMillan.  The  testimony  introduced  tends  to  show  that 
Collins  was  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  affair. 

Senator  Saulsbuby.  Here  is  a  conversation  that  took  place  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  any  place  where  Collins  could  have  been  at  the 
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time,  and  voa  are  proposing  to  prove  ^hat  was  said  tbere,  not  bv  Col- 
lins himself,  even,  but  bv  another  person  telling  what  Oollins  flara. 

Senator  McMillan.  I  trust  the  Saiator  mil  not  overlook  ^  &ct 
that  Littlefleld  has  testified  to  this  matter  himself.  He  testified  hefe  in 
reference  to  this  interview  at  Springfield,  and  certain  conversation  that 
occurred  there. 

Senator  McDonald.  To  save  discussion  I  withdraw  my  objectioo. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  state,  then,  what  occurred  at  that 
interview  as  he  learned  from  Mr.  Collins. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Collins  told  me.  he  then  stated  that  when  Jndge 
Murphy  took  Littlefleld  up  into  the  presence  of  Governor  Pdmer  and 
proposed  to  get  at  the  business,  Littlefleld  said,  "  Now  I  want  my 
money  before  going  any  farther." 

Senator  McMillan.  Where  was  that  t 

The  Witness.  Op-stairs  in  a  room  at  Governor  Palmer's  house ;  the 
governor's  room.  Littlefleld  says,  **  I  want  my  money  now,  before  we 
go  any  farther  in  this  business.''  Governor  Palmer  replied  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  bag ;  that  there  was  no  use  of  talking 
about  money  now  ;  that  he  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  getting  before 
he  made  any  promises.  From  his  manner  of  talking  aboat  it  I  con- 
cluded that  they  had  considerable  conversation  about  the  matter,  which 
resulted  in  Mr.  Littlefleld's  saying,  ^'  Ton  must  give  me  $1,500  any 
how."  That  was  not  done,  but  some  promise  was  given  that  was  satis- 
factory, and  Jc^dge  Murphy  was  directed  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  did 
go.    I  saw  him  there. 

By  Senator  McDonald; 
Q.  How  did  Collins  say  he  got  that  information ! — A«  He  tdd  me  he 
got  it  from  Judge  Murphy. 
And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 
AVhereupon  tbe  committee  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to-moiroir. 


WAsrflNGTON,  D.  C,  Tuesday^  February  20, 1877—10  a.  m. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  Capitol. 
Present,  Senator  Howe  (chairman)  and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

testimony  of  GOVERNOR  PALMER,  OP  ILLINOIS. 

John  M.  Palmer,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Question.  Ton  were  one  of  the  ^^  visiting  eommittee,"  sis  it  has  been 
termed,  who  went  to  Louisiana  in  Novemli^  last,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  democratic  State  and  national  committee  f*-An8wer.  I 
was. 

Q.  Ton  were  connected  with  that  committee  during  tbe  tkne  it  re- 
mained in  New  Orleans  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  the  chairman  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  attended  the  public  sittings  of  what  was  known  as  the  reton- 
ing-board  during  the  time  it  was  engaged  in  making  the  canvass  of  tbe 
Louisiana  electoral  vote  t — A.  Every  meeting,  I  think. 

Q.  Every  public  meeting  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  you  come  to  khow  a  young  man  by  tke 
name  of  Littlefleld,  who  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  board  t— A.  I  did. 
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Q.  At  what  date  did  yoa  first  eome  to  know  himf — A.  I  am  not  able 
to  fix  the  date  from  memory.  It  was  after  the  20th  of  K'ovember ;  and 
that  iB  all  I  am  able  to  say  now  in  regard  to  the  date. 

Q.  It  wafi  after  the  boanl  had  ent^ed  upon  the  discharge  of  its  da- 
ties  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  And  while  it  was  engaged  in  the  canvass  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  what  transpired  between  yourself  and  him,  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  board. — ^A.  I  met  Mr.  Littlefleld  on  the  evening 
Trhich  haa  been  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  which 
I  have  seen,  and  made  his  acquaintance  there.   I  was  introduced  to  him 
by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Spearing.    Mr.  Spearing  si^d  Mr.  Little- 
field  was  a  relative  of  his,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Littlefleld  also  said  the  same 
thing.    During  the  evening  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  upon  any 
pablio  question,  any  farther  than  that  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  retuming-board.     I  met  him  again,  perhaps  the  next  day ;  cer- 
tainly saw  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  returning-board.    As  I  recollect  it, 
the  first  conversation  we  had  was :  I  said  to  him  one  day,  ^<  Mr.  Little- 
field,  I  think  these  republican  gentlemen  who  are  down  here  have  access 
to  papers  and  means  of  information  that  are  not  open  to  us,  and  I  think 
yoa  ought  to  help  us  to  the  same  information  that  is  afiK>rded  to 
them,  and  the  same  facilities  for  procuring  information."    He  told  me 
he  was  a  northern  man,  and  I  think  he  siud  he  came  from  Boston.    I 
said  to  him,  '^  We  are  here  as  private  citizens,  all  of  us ;  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  the  same  right  to  whatever  information  can  be  had  that 
these  republican  gentlemen  have,  and  that  you  ought  to  do  what  yoa 
can  to  furnish  it  to  us."    He  replied,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  famish 
information,  bat  that  he  would  do  for  me  anything  that  he  did  for  the 
other  gentlemen*    One  evening  I  was  passing  from  the  public  ofiiceof 
the  hotel  to  our  parlor,  and  as  I  walked  past  the  door  I  saw  Mr.  Little- 
field  in  the  act  of  coming  out  of  the  parlor  of  the  republican  gentle- 
men ;  and  also  saw  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  room,  with 
a  lot  o^  papers  in  his  hands,  that  looked  to  me  very  much  like  election- 
returns  or  something  of  the  kind.   I  stopped  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  said  to 
him,   ^^  Mr.  Littlefield,  you  are  acting  very  badly  toward  me.     You 
promised  to  famish  me  with  whatever  information  you  gave  the  repub- 
lican gentlemen.    I  am  satisfied  you  have  furnished  something  of  the 
kind  to  Mr.  Hale,  and  yoa  have  not  famished  it  to  me.^'    He  said  he 
had  done  so,  and  told  me  what  it  was,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  except 
that  it  rdated  to  the  election.    I  talked  to  him  pretty  sharply  about  it, 
and  he  promised  to  famish  the  same  thing  to  me  that  he  had  furnished 
to  Mr.  Hale.    He  did  not  do  so,  however.    I  saw  Mr.  Spearing,  and  told 
him  that  his  nephew  was  treating  me  very  badly.    Mr.  Spearing  said  he 
would  see  him  that  day,  bat  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  any  other 
meeting  or  conversation  with  Mr.  Littlefield  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  paper  he  said  he  had  furnished  to 
Mr.  Hale  was  or  not  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  retnras  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  registration  T — A.  It  was  a  tabulated  statement  of  election- 
resulta,  but  precisely  what  they  were  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  paper  ever  furnished  to  you  ? — A.  There  was 
not. 
Q.  No  such  information  T-*A.  None. 

Q.  By  the  board,  or  any  of  its  agents! — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Or  to  your  o(»nmitteef — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir.    Had 

they  fumished  it  to  the  committee  it  would  have  been  given  to  me,  as  I 

was  the  chairman  and  representative  of  the  committee.    We  received 

tabulated  statements,  but  they  were  made  by  myself,  sitting  with  the 
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board,  or  by  the  democratic  State  committee,  which  ftamished  me 
statements.  When  each  of  the  polls  was  opened  I  had  in  my  hand  a 
tabulated  statement  which  had  been  famished  me  by  the  coonsel  in  be- 
half of  the  democratic  candidates,  and  I  compared  those  statements  with 
the  retnrns  as  opened  by  the  retnming-board.  I  think  that  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  all  the  parishes  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  some 
two  or  three.    I  had  no  other  statement  bat  those. 

Q.  Yon  got  no  statements  fi*om  the  retnming-board,  or  fh>m  any  of 
its  officers  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  asked  Governor  Wells  to  allow  them  to  be 
famished  to  me,  and  his  answer  is  in  the  printed  statement  I  forget 
now  what  his  answer  was,  bat  it  was  not  such  as  I  oonld  rely  apon.  He 
told  me  that  no  information  could  be  given  as  to  the  results  until  the 
canvass  was  completed — till  the  board  got  through.  That  was  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  I  cannot  state  definitely  what  his  answer  was }  I  prefer 
referring  you  to  the  printed  statement. 

Q.  It  was  not,  at  all  events,  an  assent  to  your  request  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  of  these  conversations,  was  there  any  inducement  held  out  to 
Mr.  Littlefield  to  furnish  any  information f-* A.  No,  sir;  it  never  waa 
alluded  to. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  met  Mr.  Spearing,  who  told  yon  that  he  was  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Littlefield  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  first  saw  Mr.  Littlefield  had  you  met  Mr.  Spear- 
ing f — A.  The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Spearing  was  either  on  the  same  day  or 
the  day  before  the  evening  that  I  metMr.  Littlefield.  Judge  TrambuUaiid 
myself  roomed  together ;  and,  on  the  momingof  that  day  or  the  preceding 
day,  a  gentleman  brought  Mr.  Spearing  to  our  room.  He  was  wanting  to 
see  me  for  a  reason  altogether  disconnected  with  the  retuming-board.  He 
returned  again  in  the  evening,  in  accordance  with  an  appointment  made 
that  moming. 

Q.  His  first  visit  had  no  connection  with  that  matter  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  manifest  an  interest  in  the  action  of  the  retuni- 
ing-board,  and  the  results  of  their  canvass  T — ^A.  On  the  first  visit  he 
made,  he  and  the  gentleman  who  came  with  him  were  warmly  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  election.  Mr.  Spearing  seemed  to  be  exceedinglj 
anxious  that  the  vote  of  the  State  should  be  given  to  the  Hayes  electors, 
and  to  General  NichoUs  for  governor.  That  was  the  general  expressioD 
that  he  made  of  his  preferences. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  him  to  stand  politically  f — A.  He  was  a 
republican,  as  he  told  me,  but  thought  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
would  be  promoted  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes  for  President  aod 
General  NichoUs  for  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Q.  He  was  opposed  to  the  then  existing  administration  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  govemment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opposed  a  republican  succession  T — A.  In  the  State  of  Loo- 
isiana ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  firom  him  how  he  had  voted  in  the  election  9^ 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  stated  to  me  in  terms,  but  he  was  very  emphatie 
in  his  belief  that  that  was  the  way  the  election  should  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

Q.  You  understood  him  to  be  a  republican,  so  far  as  the  national 
ticket  was  concerned  t— A.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that,  so  fiir  as  I 
could  judge  from  his  statement. 

Q.  He  was  hostile  to  the  republican  State  gorerament  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  to  its  continuance  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  management  of  the  State  affairs  t— A.  Yes,  sir.    , 
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Q.  Daring  the  time  you  remained  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  had  you  any 
intimation  £rom  either  Littlefleld  or  Spearing  that  any  actaal  frauds 
^i^ere  being  committed  in  the  way  of  alterations  in  the  retnrns  that  had 
iDeen  made  T — ^A.  I  was  with  Mr.  Spearing — (he  owned  horses  and  (jar- 
riages.)  He  took  as  twice  around  the  city.  My  understanding  was, 
and  I  believe  he  so  expre&died  himself,  that  something  wrong  was  going 
on.  I  never  heard  a  word  from  Mr.  Littlefield  about  it  in  any  way. 
^fter  I  met  Mr.  Spearing,  and  found  out  what  his  relation  was  to  Mr. 
Xittlefield,  and  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  General  NichoUs  and  his 
friends,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him  on  the  general  ques- 
tions, but  he  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  the  doings  of  the 
retaming-board . 

Q.  The  position  of  hostility  that  he  occupied  to  the  local  republican 
administration  was  that  which  was  entertained  generally  by  other 
persons  who  were  men  of  business  that  you  met  with  there? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Oglesby,  the  president  of 
one  of  the  national  banks  of  New  Orleans  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  his  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Spearing  ? — A. 
That  is  my  impression  i  I  think  the  general  impression  among  the  busi- 
ness men  there,  and  more  particularly  men  from  the  Northern  States, 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  politics.  They  favored  the  election 
of  Hayes  for  President,  but  would  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  to 
have  had  a  Packard  administration  in  the  State. 

Q.  After  you  left  New  Orleans,  state  when  you  next  had  any  commu- 
nication with  either  of  those  men. — A.  On  the  27th  of  December  I  got 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Spearing,  dated  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  which  he  asked 
me  to  meet  him  at  Saint  Louis  on  the  28th,  or  perhaps  on  the  night  of 
the  27th.  I  was  not  able  to  leave  home  at  the  time,  and  I  telegraphed 
him  in  reply  asking  him  to  come  to  Springfield  to  see  me.  At  that  time 
I  had  no  intimation  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  neither  did  I  know 
that  there  was  anybody  with  him.  He  had  been  North  to  buy  horses, 
and  I  knew  that  fact.  We  had  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  horses, 
and  my  impression  was  that  he  went  North  for  horses.  I  had  to  go  to 
the  cars  that  day  at  noon,  to  meet  some  friends,  and,  while  there,  I  met 
Mr.  Spearing,  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  Judge  Murphy,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Judge  Murphy  before  that? — A.  Tes;  slightly. 
He  was  in  Springfield  once  on  business  while  I  was  governor  of  the 
State,  and  I  had  met  him  in  New  Orleans  also.  He  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Texas. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  took  place  between  yourself 
and  these  parties  at  Springfield,  when  they  arrived  there. — ^A.  I  was  in 
such  a  situation  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  give  them  my  time  during 
the  afternoon,  and  I  expected  that  there  would  be  company  at  my  house 
at  nine  o'clock,  which  would  render  it  impossible,  or  at  least  incon- 
venient for  me  to  see  them.  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  them  after 
the  company  at  my  house  had  dispersed.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my 
daughter's  wedding.  Judge  Murphy  had  gone  with  me  from  the  cars 
to  my  office  to  arrange  for  and  make  the  appointment  I  was  informed 
by  on^  of  them,  probably  by  Judge  Murphy,  that  Mr.  Littlefield  had  in 
his  possession  the  consolidated  return  from  Yemon  Parish,  and  that 
there  had  been  some  alterations  made.  The  paper  was  produced  ^  I  can- 
not say  which  one  of  them  produced  it.  An  examination  of  it  was  made 
by  me.  I  compared  the  return,  as  altered,  with  the  return  as  reported 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  retuming-board.  We  had  the  electoral  vote 
in  the  printed  returns,  and  I  compared  the  vote  for  district  judge  and 
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district  attorney,  or  State's  attorney — I  do  not  know  which  it  is— with 
the  electoral  vote,  and  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be  evidence  of  an  era- 
snre  on  one  side,  and  an  alteration  of  figures  on  the  other.  That  is  all 
tha|)  I  saw.    Mr.  Littlefield  then  told  me  how  it  was  done. 

Q.  Belate  his  statement. — ^A.  I  can  only  state  in  a  general  way  that 
my  recollection  of  the  matter  is  substantially  as  Mr.  Littlefield  states  it, 
without  remembering  the  details.  He  said  Governor  Wdls  had  said  to 
him  that  he  was  anxious  to  elect  those  two  gentlemen,  the  candidates 
for  district  judge  and  district  or  State  attorney,  (whichever  it  is,)  and 
that  at  Governor  Wells's  instance  he,  Littlefield,  had  made  these 
changes.  At  some  length  he  explained  to  me  what  Governor  Wdls 
had  directed  him  to  do,  and  how  it  was  done.  He  said  this  consolidated 
return  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  think  he  said  the  returns  from  the 
different  polls  had  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  polls  this  alteration  involved  !^A. 
Two  or  three. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  ic  was  the  original  returns  from  those 
polls  that  he  said  had  been  destroyed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  returns  of  the  commissioners  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir }  the  returns  from 
the  polls  that  would  be  consolidated  to  produce  that  result.  Those 
were  destroyed,  and  this  consolidated  return  was  to  be  de^royed  bj 
Governor  Wells's  request. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  interview  last,  at  Springfield  f — A.  From  . 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock  till  half  post  eleven. 

Q.  Something  over  an  hour? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Spearing  and  Judge 
Murphy  expected  to  leave  on  the  train  at  four  o'clock,  or  four  o'doek 
and  ten  minutes,  perhaps,  and  they  left  as  soon  as  they  oonld  ^t 
through,  in  order  to  get  what  sleep  they  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  acquaintance  or  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Littlefield  after  that!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  that  evening  was  there  anything  said  aboat 
compensating  him,  or  rewarding  him,  for  any  expose  he  might  make  !— 
A.  Not  at  all.  Something  was  said  about  money.  Mr.  Spearing  told 
me  he  had  paid  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Littlefield  to  Springfield — ^the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip — and  he  wanted  to  boirrow  money  (^  me  to  pay  his 
own  expenses  back,  and  he  gave  me  his  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  I  indorsed,  and  the  money  was  obtained  on  it  at  the  bank  the 
next  morning,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Littlefield.  Mr.  Littlefi^  said  that 
Mr.  Spearing  had  promised  him  the  money  to  pay  his  way  to  Boston. 

Q.  Had  that  transaction  any  connection  with  the  matter  of  any  re- 
ward for  the  information  f — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all.  I  simply  loaned 
the  money  to  Mr.  Spearing.  It  had  no  connection  with  anything.  They 
had  come  to  Springfield  and  did  not  have  the  money  to  go  back  on,  and 
that  is  all  there  was  of  it. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  in  regard  to  his  duty  in  the 
matter,  at  Springfield. — A.  I  said  to  him^  <<  Mr.  Littlefield,  you  are  a 
young  man,  and  you  are  going  back  home.  This  thing  will  be  blowii 
about  New  Orleans.  Now,  if  yon  wish  to  recover  from  the  odium  that 
attaches  to  these  things,  you  must  commence  right  away  and  do  the 
manly  thing.  If  you  know  anything,  tell  it"  That  is  the  substance 
and  amonnt  of  what  I  said  to  Mr.  LitUefield.  Tb^re  was  no  talk  about 
money  in  my  pres^ice,  except  as  to  the  personal  obligatkm  of  Mr. 
Spearing  for  tiie  money  he  borrowed  of  me-*the  loan  of  one  hoadred 
dollars.  Mr.  Spearing  had  been  exceedingly  polite  to  us  in  Hev 
Orleans,  and  I  would  have  loaned  the  money  to  him  at  any  time.   It 
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bad  no  connection  whatever  with  this  afbir,  except  aa  I  have  ex- 
plained it 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Spearing  ?— A.  I 
cannot  fix  the  date.  It  was  either  tlie  morning  of  the  day  on  the  even- 
ing of  which  the  ball  took  place  of  which  the  witnesses  have  spoken, 
or  the  morning  before  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  before  you  went  to  New  Orleans?^ A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him,  then  ? — A.  He  came  to  our  room. 

Q.  Had  you  been  introduced  to  him  previously  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  to  you  when  he  came  to  see  you  at  your 
room. — A.  He  ostensibly  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  came  to  us 
with  an  invitation  from  two  ladies — ^Mrs.  Field,  the  widow  of  a  prom- 
inent gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  widow  of  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  my  regiment — to  visit  them.  Mr.  Spearing  said  one  reason  why  he 
wanted  to  become  acquainted  with  me  was,  that  Oolonel  Johnson  had 
come  down  there  to  New  Orleans  and  had  been  unfortunate  in  business 
there,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  from  Algiers — I  think 
that  is  the  name  of  the  little  town  opposite  Now  Orleans — to  New 
Orleans,  and  he,  Mr.  Spearing,  wanted  to  get  some  information  about 
the  state  of  his  affairs  in  Illinois.  Those  two  ladies  were  living  to- 
gether, and  the  appointment  we  made  was  to  visit  them  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  with  him  that  night  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  went  to  visit 
those  ladies. 

Q.  When  was  your  next  interview! — A.  Concluding  the  day,  we  went 
to  visit  those  two  ladies  first,  and  then  went  to  the  place  you  have 
heard  spoken  of. 

Q.  You  went  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  ? — A.  Mr.  Spearing  told  me  there  was 
to  be  a  little  party  below  Canal  street ;  and  whether  he  took  it  for 
/granted  that  I  would  as  soon  go  as  not  I  cannot  say ;  he  was  not  at  all 
ceremonious  about  asking  me ;  but  said  he,  ^^  Would  Judge  Trumbull 
go  P  1  replied  that  I  thought  if  the  matter  was  properly  represented 
to  him  he  might  go.  He  and  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  judge  and 
invited  him  to  go.  He  finally  assented,  and  we  went  together  directly 
across  to  this  party. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  deacon  was  beguiled  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  with  Mr.  Spearing  during  that  evening  7 — ^A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  at  that  ball  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  interview  ! — A.  That  same  evening  he  made 
an  appointment  to  take  Judge  Trumbull,  myself,  and  another  gentle- 
man— I  think  it  was  Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania — out  to  the  lake. 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  Governor  Bigler. 

Q.  It  was  some  democrat  T — A.  Y"es,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  Governor 
Bigler. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Spearing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  his  nephew,  Littlefield,  was  a  clerk 
of  the  retnming-board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  learned  that  before  f — A.  He  told  me  that  at  the  time  he 
introduced  me  to  Mr.  Littlefield. 

Q.  Where  did  he  introduce  him  to  you  T — A  At  the  balL  After  we 
returned  from  our  visit  to  those  two  ladies  we  went  to  the  ball,  and  there 
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I  met  Mr.  Littlefield.    I  did  not  know  of  his  existence  till  then.   Mr. 
Spearing  came  with  us  to  onr  hotel. 

Q.  After  the  ball  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  My  recollection  is  that  we  then  made 
an  arrangement  with  him  to  visit  the  lake,  which  we  did. 

Q.  You  went  with  Mr.  Spearing  to  the  lake  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Governor  Bigler  went  with  yoa  f — A.  I  am  not  sore,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  it  was  Governor  Bigler,  but  I  think  it  was.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  along. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Spearing  at  that  time! — A.  One  af- 
ternoon. 

Q.  And  evening! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone  on  the  trip  to  the  lake  ! — A.  I  think  we 
left  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  re- 
turned about  six. 

Q.  Mr.  Spearing  furnished  the  teams  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Spearing!— A. 
Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing week — three  or  four  days  afterward.  He  came  again  with  his  car- 
riage and  horses  and  took  Judge  Trumbull,  myself,  and  either  the  same 
gentleman  who  was  with  us  at  the  lake,  or  some  other  member  of  our 
party,  out  for  a  drive. 

Q.  Some  democrat! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  you  to  that  time  ! — A.  To  the  race-track  and 
jockey-club  rooms,  and  around  the  city ;  then  back  to  Canal  street,  and 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  have  another  interview  with  him  soon  afterward!— A.  If 
I  had  any  other  interview  with  him,  beyond  a  mere  call  at  our  rooms, 
I  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  except  at  the  Saint  Charles  Hotel— in  any 
room  elsewhere  in  the  city  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  not  that  I  remember  of.  If  I 
did  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  meet  at  his  room  one  evening! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Spearing  in  New  Or- 
leans!— A.  I  have  told  you  in  a  general  way  all  there  was  of  it.  He 
probably  called  at  our  room,  but  I  am  positive  that  I  never  met  him 
outside  of  our  room,  except  on  the  occasions  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Spearing  about  Mr.  Utr 
tlefield  after  you  met  him  at  the  ball!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  Mr. 
Littlefield  had  promised  to  furnish  me  the  same  amount  of  information 
that  he  furnished  to  the  republicans,  and  that  he  had  not  kept  his  prom- 
ise. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  ascertaining  through  Mr.  Littlefield 
whether  or  not  the  board  had  done  anything  that  was  wrong  ! — A  No, 
sir.  I  may  myself  have  said  something  about  that ;  but  as  I  recollect 
the  substance  of  what  I  said — ^the  substance  of  what  I  said  was,  to 
insist  upon  it  that  we  were  entitled  to  equal  facilities  for  obtaining  in- 
formation as  Senator  Sherman  and  his  party.  I  claimed  that  we  had 
equal  rights  with  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  and  him  as  to  Mr.  Little- 
field's  giving  you  information  as  to  what  happened  in  the  board !— A 
Not  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  I  have  already  stated.  I  told  Mr.  Spear- 
ing that  I  believed  Mr.  Littlefield  had  furnished  information  to  Mr. 
Hale.  I  also  told  him  he  had  promised  to  furnish  the  same  information 
to  me,  but  had  not  done  it,  and  that  I  thought  he  had  treated  me  badl^. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Spearing  give  yon  any  assurance  that  he  would  use  bis 
influence  with  Mr.  Littlefield  in  reference  to  the  matter  ! — A.  I  think 
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he  said,  substantially,  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  ought  to  have  kept  his  word ; 
and  he  may  have  said  that  he  would  see  him  and  insist  upon  his  doing 
so,  although  I  do  not  recollect  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  he  did  say 
so,  because  I  know  I  complained  to  him  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
some  influence  over  Mr.  Littlefleld.  I  got  the  idea  from  him  that  he 
would  insist  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  should  keep  his  promise. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  converse  with  Mr.  Spearing  upon  that  point  f 
— A.  I  recollect  one  time  with  great  distinctness ;  and  there  may  have 
been  more  than  one  conversation  on  the  subject.  On  reflection,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  I  had  two ;  because,  as  I  had  given  Mr.  Littlefleld 
a  pretty  sharp  talking  to  about  the  matter,  I  thought  it  was  due  to  Mr. 
Spearing  that  I  should  say  to  him  that  I  had  done  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  flrst  see  Judge  Murphy  in  New  Orleans  t — A.  It 
was  after  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Spearing  and  Mr.  Little- 
field. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing  then  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge, 
ecKcept  what  I  obtained  from  the  judge  himself.  He  called  at  our  room 
one  evening.  There  were  a  dozen  or  twenty  gentlemen  present,  per- 
haps, and  as  I  knew  him  slightly  before,  we  there  renewed  our  ac- 
quaintance. He  told  me  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Texas — ^that  he  was  engaged  in  some  trial  that  was  coming 
off  at  some  town  in  Texas. 

Q.  When  did  you  flrst  receive  the  information  that  the  returns  from 
any  parish  in  Louisiana  had  been  altered  ? — A.  If  you  mean  informa- 
tion of  this  same  class,  I  would  say,  at  Springfleld.  At  New  Orleans, 
however,  I  heard  whisperings  of  it  all  the  time.  The  Qrst  information 
I  received  that  I  thought  was  reliable  was  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  paper. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  have  this  interview  with  Mr.  Littlefleld  f — 
A.  In  the  night 

Q.  At  Springfleld  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  night  f — ^A.  I  think  I  met  him  at  my  ofiSce 
after  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  interview  continue  f— A.  It  continued  from  that 
time  till  after  eleven,  certainly. 

Q.  Was  it  not  nearly  two  o'clock  when  the  interview  ended  f — A.  I 
should  say  not, sir;  although  if  any  gentleman  who  knows  the  fact 
should  say  it  was  that  late,  I  could  not  contradict  him.  My  impression 
is  that  the  interview  closed  before  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  all  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
you  at  that  interview f — A.  No,  sir;  of  course  not;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  their  going  to  New  York  t— A. 
No,  sir.  Mr.  Littlefleld  came  to  Springfleld  and  told  me  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  Boston,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to  me,  as  to  what 
they  should  do.  I  prepared  a  letter  of  intrduction  for  Judge  Murphy, 
addressed  to  Oolonel  Morrison,  one  of  our  members  of  Congress,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  I  advised  Mr.  Spearing  and  Judge  Murphy  to  return 
to  New  Orleans  at  once  and  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Colonel  Morrison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  Mr.  Littlefleld  knew  the  fact 
that  the  original  return  had  been  exhibited  and  examined,  and  that  the 
number  of  votes  therein  contained  had  been  taken  down  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visiting  committee  and  published  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  till  he  showed  it  to  me.  He  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  anybody  knew  it  but  himself.  . 
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Q.  He  Stated  to  you  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had  ever  seen 
the  original  return  except  the  members  of  the  retuming-board;  did  yon 
learn  from  Mr.  LittleAeld  in  any  way,  at  the  time  he  was  at  Sprhigfteld, 
whether  he  knew  that  any  one  had  ever  seen  the  original  statement 
of  votes,  or  had  taken  them  of^  or  transcribed  themt — A.  No,  sir;  I 
say  no,  because  my  impression  at  the  time  was  that  the  forgery,  if  it 
was  a  forgery,  was  known  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  Governor  Wells,  and  prob- 
ably some  other  member  of  the  retuming-board,  and  to  some  of  iheir 
clerks — not  to  any  one,  as  I  supposed,  but  those  who  were  more  or  less 
interested  in  concealing  it. 

Q.  You  had  seen  the  original  return  yourself,  had  you  not  ?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Had  it  been  exhibited  to  yon  and  the  other  ten  gentlemen  wbo 
were  there  as  visitors  and  made  public  in  your  account  ?^A.  I  had 
never  attended  to  the  return  at  all,  except  as  to  the  vote  for  presidential 
electors.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  I  had  seen  the  original  retom, 
but  we  were  not  understood  to  be  interested  in  the  local  canvass.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  saw  the  paper  myself.  I  had  a  paper  that  had  been  made 
by  the  democratic  committee,  and  I  held  that,  or  had  it  before  me, 
while  Mr.  Kenner  called  off  the  vote  for  each  of  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors,  and  I  compared  the  votes,  as  read  off  by  Mr.  Eenner, 
with  the  tabulated  statement  that  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  placed  a  check- 
mark opposite  the  vote  wherever  the  two  agrided,  and  made  an  explana- 
tory note  where  they  differed. 

Q.  These  returns  from  Vernon  Parish  were  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  counsel  and  the  members  of  the  visiting  committees  of  both  par- 
ties ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  There  was  no  concealment  about  it,  was  there  t — A.  Not  tomy 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  the  return  handed  to  yon,  and  did  not  the  demo- 
cratic counsel,  the  gentlemen  who  resided  there  in  Louisiana,  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  it  fully! — A.  I  should  say  they  had  not 
Whether  they  did  or  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  thai  re- 
tnm  would  depend  upon  whether  it  was  or  was  not  one  of  the  contested 
returns.  In  cases  where  there  was  no  contest  none  of  the  counsel  were 
allowed  to  be  present.  The  non-contested  returns,  of  which,  I  think, 
that  of  Yemon  Parish  was  one,  were  compiled  when  no  one  was  present 
but  the  retuming-board,  its  officers,  and  the  visiting  committees.  The 
counsel  were  not  present. 

Q.  There  was  no  concealment  about  the  returns  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  the  votes  for  electors  were  altered  in  this  re- 
turn ? — A.  I  did  not.  You  will  find  by  looking  at  the  record  that  Mr. 
Kenner  called  off  the  returns,  and  while  he  was  doing  that  I  sat  at  the 
table  with  a  sheet  before  me  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  dem- 
ocratic committee,  and  checked  off  the  figures  where  they  agreed,  and 
made  notes  of  the  fact  where  they  differed.  I  did  not  look  at  the  paper 
he  was  reading  from  at  all. 

Q.  Counsel,  you  say,  were  not  present  t — A.  They  were  not,  unless 
it  was  a  contested  return. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whetlier  it  was  a  contested  return  or  not  f — A.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  McGloint— A.  He  was  one  of  the  democratic 
counsel. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  democratic  report,  ^^  Mr.  McOloin,  I  underst»id 
there  is  no  objection  because  there  are  no  tally-sheets  in  this  case.'' 
That  is  immediately  after  the  statement  of  the  vote.    Mr.  McGIoin,  at 
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least,  was  present  when  tfaatretnrn  was  befoie  the  board,  was  he  nott — 
jA.,  I  have  no  doubt  from  that  that  Mr.  McGloin  was  piesent. 

Q.  '^  Mr.  Kenner  read  the  consolidated  statement  of  the  votes  of  the 
parish  of  Vernon."  Mr.  McGloin  was  present  then,  was  he  not  f— A.  I 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  McGloin  was  present. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  democratic  counsel^  was  he  notl--^.  Yes;  and 
a  very  active  member. 

Q.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  that  return  T*--vl.  For  anything 
I  know  he  had. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  this  pretended  alteration 
included  the  electoral  vote,  as  well  as  the  vote  for  State  officers  ? — A.  I 
should  say  it  did  not. 

Q.  Yon  say  this  return,  which  he  showed  you  at  Springfield,  did  not 
have  the  electoral  vote  altered  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  examined  to 
see. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty  with  reference  to  the  election;  did  it  relate 
to  the  vote  for  presidential  electors,  or  to  the  vote  for  State  officers  f — 
A.  If  1  had  any  duty,  it  related  puiiely  to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  talk  you  had  with  Littlefleld  and  Spearing  at  Springfield  was 
entirely  with  referaioe  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  ? — 
Jl.  'Soy  sir ;  it  was  in  regard  to  this  altered  return  in  respect  to  a  State 
office,  or  State  offices. 

Q.  In  your  connection  .with  this  affair,  and  in  this  talk  that  you  had, 
if  you  supposed  you  were  engaged  in  ascertaining  what  the  true  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was,  did  not  you  consider  your  duty  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  who  were  the  presidential  electors? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  yon  do  not  know  whether  this  return  that 
was  exhibited  to  you  at  Springfield  contained  any  alteration  of  the 
vote  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  or  nott-^A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  did  or  not.  I  do  not  remember  that  at  Springfield 
I  even  looked  at  that  portion  of  the  return  which  related  to  the  presi- 
dential electors,  but  I  do  remember  that  I  had  before  me  this  volume  at 
the  time. 

(The  witness  held  in  bis  band  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
retuming<board  published  by  the  democratic  comoEdttee.)  j 

Q.  You  mean  you  bad  that  before  you  at  the  time  of  this  interviev; 
at  Springfield  f--*A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  To  refer  to  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  this  book  but  one  like  this.    I  re-  { 

member  the  fact  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  republi-  I 

can  and  democratic  votes  for  local  officers  and  the  republican  and  dem-  I 

ocratio  votes  for  presidential  electors ;  that  is  to  say,  comparing  the 
vote  in  this  book  with  the  returns  for  district  judge  and  district  or 
State  attorney. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  reference  to  the  vote  for  governor  ?  Was  the 
vote  for  the  republican  candidates  for  electors,  on  the  return  shown  you 
by  Mr.  Littlefleld  at  Springfield,  the  same  as  the  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  governor  on  the  republican  ticket  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  this  pretended  alteration  extended 
to  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  or  nott — ^A.  I  do  not.    I  had  sop- 
posed  that  it  did  not. 
Q.  YoQ  examined  the  paper  at  Springfield  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  GareCoUy  1*-A.  I  examined  that  portion  said  to  have  been  altered  | 

with  great  care. 
Q.  And  now  your  impression  is  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Littlefield 
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showed  yoa  that  retam  at  Springfield  there  was  no  alteration  in  the 
statement  of  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  t— A«  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Q.  Is  that  yonr  impression  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  woald  say  tiliat  that  im- 
pression is  derived  solely  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  told  ne  the 
alteration  was  made  in  order  to  elect  certain  State  officers.  I  looked  at 
the  return  in  order  to  verify,  as  far  as  I  could  by  inspection,  his  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  an  alteration,  and  to  see  what  was  the  effect 
of  the  transposition  of  these  votes.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  paper  with  a  view  to  determine  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  was  al- 
tered or  not.  I  gave  no  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  oth^ 
respects. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  yon  examined  the  paper  carefnlly  to  see  what  the 
erasures  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  to  see  whether  there  were  any  erasnres  or  not  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  to  ascertain  what  these  erasures  were,  if  there  were  any! 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  your  examination,  and  the  result  of  all  he  said 
to  you  about  it  left  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  at  that  time  he 
did  not  pretend,  and  that  there  was  not  any  alteration  of  the  vote  for 
presidential  electors  f — A.  At  that  time  he  told  me  the  alteration  had 
been  made  to  elect  two  of  the  State  officers,  and  he  pointed  out  the  al- 
teration to  me.  He  spoke  of  no  other  alteration,  and  I  have  no  opiaioQ 
about  it.  I  investigated  nothing  else  but  the  alleged  alteration  in  refer- 
ence to  the  district  judge  and  attorney. 

Q.  Yon  inspected  what  he  said  were  the  alterations  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  in  fact  alterations  or  not! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  impresssion  on  yonr  mind  that  the  alteration  ex- 
tended to  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  f — ^A.  I  did  not  examine  to 
see  whether  there  was  or  not,  because  my  attention  was  not  called  to  it; 
it  was  not  suggested  to  me  that  the  paper  was  alt^:^  in  that  particolar. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  at  that  time  that  the  paper  which  he  showed  yoa 
as  the  original  return  firom  Yernon  Parish  contained  an  alteradon 
which  gave  the  republican  candidates  178  votes  more  than  the  ongiiuil 
returns  showed  at  the  time^hen  they  were  examined,  would  not  that 
have  been  likely  to  leave  an  impression  on  yonr  memory,  from  the  fiiet 
that  the  law  was  such,  and  you  knew  it  to  be  such,  that  he  conld  act 
possibly  increase  the  republican  vote  for  presidential  doctors  t  You  had 
the  result  of  the  examination  right  before  you,  had  yon  nott — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  it  not  occur  to  yon  at  that  time,  that  it  was  a  little 
strange  that  Oovernor  Wells,  who  certainly  knew  that  this  return  had 
been  examined,  the  figures  taken  off  by  the  visiting  committee  and 
published,  should  do  that  thing  f — A.  It  did  not  strike  me  just  io  that 
way,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  did  not  strike  you  at  the  time,  the  reason  why  it  did  not 
strike  you  must  have  been,  that  at  that  time  you  saw  nothing  to  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  the  electoral  vote  had  been  changed  f — ^A.  My  a^ 
tention  was  not  called  to  that. 

Q.  You  had  before  you  the  very  book  which  showed  the  examinatioa 
that  was  made  of  these  returns! — A.  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  book  was  a  true  statement  of  the  electcnral  vote!— A  I 
had  that  book ;  and  when  he  said  there  had  been  aJteration  of  178  votes 
made  in  the  returns  of  that  parish,  I  went  to  my  own  book,  and  saw 
there  what  the  reported  vote  for  the  presidential  electors  was. 
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Q.  Yoa  found  it  there  f—A«  Yes,  sir ;  I  thoaght  it  to  be  quite  natural 
-that  the  vote  cast  for  local  ofScers  would  be  like  the  vote  cast  for  other 
oflQcers. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  yoa  that  somebody  else  besides  Governor 
'Wells  might  possibly  have  made  that  alteration  for  some  other  purpose 
— some  purpose  of  his  own  t— A.  Yes,  sir :  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  fraud  might  have  been  perpetrated  by  Governor 
TV^ells,  or  by  somebody  else.  I  suspected  fraud,  and  believed  that  there 
-were  a  great  many  people  who  were  very  capable  of  committing  it. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  possibly  Mr.  LittleAeld  might  have 
reasons  for  making  such  an  alteration  as  that? — A.  It  did  not,  other 
'  than  those  he  gave  me. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  Mr.  Littlefield  might  have  possibly 
a  motive  for  making,  himself,  the  alterations  that  he  pointed  out  to 
you  iir  the  returns  from  Yernon  Parish  f — A.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  for 
thirty  years  and  more,  and  I  am  quite  in  the  habit,  when  I  hear  a  story 
coming  from  a  man  who  confesses  himself  guilty  of  a  crime — ^his  participa- 
tion in  an  offense — to  look  at  both  his  confession  and  himself  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion.  I  thought  it  possible  that  Mr.  Littlefield  might  have 
some  other  motive  than  the  one  he  gave  me,  and  I  examined  the  papers 
^ith  a  view  to  determine  whether  there  was  an  alteration  or  not,  suspect- 
ingMr.  Littlefleldall  the  time,  and  suspecting  the  statements  that  he  made. 
After  making  an  examination  of  the  paper,  1  thought  I  saw  signs  that 
indicated  that  there  had  been  an  alteration  made  in  it.  His  story  I 
took  then  for  what  it  might  be  worth.  I  urged  upon  them  that  the 
paper  should  be  sent  back  to  New  Orleans  at  once,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Morrison,  or  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested 
in  the  investigation,  without  committing  myself,  however,  to  anything. 
I  doubted  the  story  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  as  1  do  the  story  of  every  man 
who  confesses  his  participation  in  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  You  knew  that  yourself  and  the  other  nine  members  of  the  visiting 
committee  were  present  when  the  original,  true  returns  were  opened  t — 
A.  I  was  present  when  they  were  opened,  generally. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  the  democratic  counsel  wexe  also  present  when 
those  original  returns  were  opened  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
bad  occurred  to  me  as  at  all  important,  I  might  have  known  it. 

Q.  You  knew  also  that  the  democratic  counsel  and  visiting  committee 
had  published  that  statement! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  democratic  report? — A.  The  official  report,  as  I  understand 
it;  not  a  democratic  rex>ort ;  not  a  partisan  report  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  separate  reports  published  T — A.  If  there  were 
I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  if  the  republicans  ever  published  any  I  do  not 
know  it.  This  is  the  official  report,  as  I  always  understood  it,  made  by 
our  short-hand  reporters.  [The  witness  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  returning-board  published  by  the  demo- 
cratic committee.] 

Q.  It  was  made  by  the  democratic  reporters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
were  two  republican  reporters  also,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  the  republican  reporters  published 
a  copy  of  their  report  f — ^A.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Q.  You  had  the  democratic  report  f — A.  I  had  this  book,  whatever  it 
is.  If  you  please  to  call  it  the  ^  democratic  report  ^  you  can  do  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  understood  it  to  be  the  official  report,  made  by  our 
reporters.  I  never  understood  it  to  be  anything  else  than  the  official 
report    That  was  my  understanding,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  knew,  did  yoa  not,  that  that  Tep<»t  had  been  madet  Toa 
had  it  before  you  f — A.  Tes,  sir.. 

Q.  This  stenographic  report  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  It  showed,  did  it  not,  that  these  returns  had  been  opened  befoie 
the  visiting  committee  and  the  demoeratie  coansel  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  statement  of  votes  taken  from  the  r^oms  f— *A«  Of  tbe 
electoral  vote ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  yon  that  if  that  was  done  no  sane  man  who  knew 
it  was  done  woald  be  likely  to  go  and  ^ter  the  eleotx>ral  vote  upon  tbat 
paper! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  Governor  Wells  made 
that  alteration,  it  wonld,  in  all  human  probability,  be  detected. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  yon  that  if  Governor  Wells  made  that  altera- 
tion he  did  it  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  &ot  that,  the  returns  having 
been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  visiting  committee,  and  the  veto 
having  been  taken  off  by  them  at  the  time  the  retoma  were  opeoed,  he 
must  almost  inevitably  have  been  detected  t — A.  In  my  ezperienoe  I 
have  hardly  ever  seen  an  instance  where  a  oiime  was  perpeinted  but 
what  the  guilty  party  left  a  hole  somewhere  by  means  of  which  he  would 
almost  certainly  be  caught.    Every  lawyer  has  observed  that  thing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  to  this  committee  whether  the  facts  then  befoie 
you  did  not  satisfy  you,  and  do  not  satisfy  you  now,  that  if  Governor 
Wells  made  that  alteration,  he  must  necessarily  have  dooe  it  knowing 
that  he  was  certain  to  be  detected  instantly  whenever  the  attention  of 
anybody  was  called  to  the  matter  t — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Got- 
ernor  Wells  directed  that  alteration  to  be  made  he  took  his  ebanoes; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  dangerous  chances,  too.  I  looked 
Into  the  case  to  see  what  the  chances  were.  I  said  to  myself  ''  What 
are  the  probable  facts  in  re^fard  to  this  statemMrt,.as  to  its  trnjbb;  and 
if  Governor  Wells  did,  in  met,  make  this  alterati<»i  in  the  retoma,  or 
have  it  made,  what  are  the  chances  of  his  being  detected  in  it  9^  I 
looked  into  the  whole  question,  and  I  thought,  upon  a  survey  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  if  he  had  done  it  detection  was  inevitable. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  Governor  Weils  must  neeessarity  have 
known  that  detection  was  absolutely  certain  and  inevitable  if  be  had 
made  that  alteration ;  did  not  that  occur  to  you  at  the  time  t— A.  I 
knew  we  had  had  a  formal  announcement  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  that 
that  result  could  not  afterward  be  changed,  except  by  the  throwing  ooc 
of  some  of  the  polls — some  of  the  precincts. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  learn  of  any  possiUe  change  in  a  retam 
by  which  the  republican  vote  of  a  parish  could  be  increflused  to  the  ex- 
tent of  178  votes  by  the  action  of  the  retnming-board,  legUly,  upon  any 
evidence  whatever  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  wbs  done  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  Lawfully? — A.  My  dear  sir,  if  you  ask  me  what  could  lawfully  be 
done,  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  that  would  justify  that  change  of  178  votes  f— A-  My  opinioD 
certainly  is  that  there  is  no  such  law,  but  I  think  they  did  it. 

Q.  K  they  did  it  it  was  a  forgery  and  a  crime  t— A.  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  forgery  and  that  crime  was  one  tiukt  must  inevitably  be 
detected  ? — A.  It  occurred  to  me  so. 

Q.  And  Governor  Wells  must  have  known  it  at  the  timet 

The  Witness.  You  are  now  asking  me  to  express  opinions  about 
Governor  Wells. 

The  Senatob.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  passed  in  yoar 
mind. 

The  Witness.  When  Mr.  Littlefield  made  this  statement  to  me  I  re- 
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ceived  his  statement  with  a  considerable  degree  of  distrnst.  I  knew 
Governor  Wells  very  well.  He  treated  me  with  great  courtesy  daring 
the  time  I  was  in  New  Orleans.  I  was  exceedingly  relactant  to  believe 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Littlefield  made  to  me.  I  took  the  paper  from 
him.  I  compared  the  resnlt,  as  produced  by  the  alteration  in  reference  to 
these  State  officers,  with  the  reported  result  of  the  vote  for  presidential 
electors.  Of  course,  I  was  familiar  with  the  law,  and  I  looked  around  to 
see  what  the  chances  were  of  detection.  It  occurred  to  me  that  those 
chances  were  numerous.  I  discussed  them  with  Judge  Murphy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  I  advised  Judge  Mur- 
phy to  go  back  to  New  Orleans  and  communicate  with  Mr.  Morrison, 
and  determine  finally  what  the  fact«  were. 

Q.  What  I  asked  you  was,  whether  it  did  not  occur  to  you  that  Gov- 
ernor Wells,  who  knew  what  evidence  there  was  as  to  what  the  true  re- 
turns were,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  returns, 
when  detection  was  manifestly  inevitable.  Did  not  that  occur  to  you  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir :  it  looked  to  me  exceedingly  improbable  that  he  would  do  it. 

Q.  And  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  a  man  who  did  not  know  that 
anybody  outside  of  the  retnrning-board  had  ever  seen  the  original  re- 
turns might  be  very  likely  to  suppose  that  such  an  alteration  could  be 
made  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  thought  of  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  distrusted  Littlefield  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  thought  he  might  possibly  have  other  reasons  for  the 
alteration  than  the  one  stated  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  it  happen  that  it  did  not  occur  to  you  to  ascertain 
whether  he  knew  that  anybody  except  the  members  of  the  board  had 
seen  the  original  returns  ? — A.  I  did  not  occur  to  me ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Suspecting  Littlefield,  as  you  say  yon  did,  and  it  having  occurred 
to  you  that  possibly  he  might  have  made  the  alteration,  why  did  it  not 
occur  to  you  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  he  knew  that  the  returns  had 
been  seen  by  persons  outside  of  the  membership  of  the  retuming-board, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  probable  that  he  had  made  the 
alterations,  in  the  belief  that  he  could  make  people  believe  they  had 
been  made  by  the  returning-board  f — ^A.  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  he  had 
committed  a  crime;  said  he  had  done  it  at  the  instance  of  Governor 
Wells,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  men  who  are  guilty  of  a  crime  are  not 
likely  to  go  and  tell  it  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  Suppose,  now,  that  Governor  Wells  did  make  an  alteration  in  the 
electoral  vote  of  Vernon  Parish ;  you  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  true 
returns  had  been  seen  by  the  visiting  committee  of  ten  and  by  the  dem- 
ocratic counsel,  and  that  the  vote  h^  been  taken  ofi'  and  published  ? — 
A,  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  that  the  result  had  been  publicly  announced  by 
the  board  and  published. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the  vote  for  presidential 
electors  was  altered  or  not  f — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  was  a  material  point  to  be 
considered,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  Governor  Wells  made  ' 
that  alteration  in  the  returns  of  Vernon  Parish  or  Mr.  Littlefield  1 — ^A. 
Mr.  Littlefield  said  that  Governor  Wells's  object  in  making  that  change 
was  to  elect  the  diistrict  judge  and  district  attorney,  or  State's  attorney, 
whichever  it  is  called  there.  I  knew,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
omission  of  178  votes  would  have  no  effect  on  the  reported  state  of  the 
electoral  vote.  I  looked  at  the  matter  solely  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  might  affect  the  character  of  the  returning-board  when 
it  should  be  known  that  such  a  forgery  had  been  perpetrated. 

Q.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  board  was  guilty  or 
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whether  it  was  done  by  somebody  else,  how  did  it  happen  that  yon  did 
not  ascertain  whether  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  had  been  altered, 
so  as  to  judge  from  that  circumstance  whether  it  was  ]^robable  that  a 
man  who  knew  that  that  return  haii  been  thoroughly  examined  would 
be  likely  to  direct  such  an  alteration  to  be  made  T — A.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  say  what  my  reason  was  for  not  doing  a  thing  whichi  as 
I  have  stated  to  you  before,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  polls  in  the  vote  of  which  this  alteration 
was  made  t — A.  I  do  not  with  certainty. 

Q.  Look  at  the  paper  now,  and  see  if  the  same  pretended  alteration 
was  not  made  in  the  electoral  vote  that  was  made  in  the  vote  for  the 
State  oflBcers — in  the  electoral  vote,  where  it  would  certainly  be  detected 
upon  an  examination. — ^A.  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  refresh  my  mem- 
ory as  to  the  paper  itself,  and  see  if  I  can  identify  it  as  the  same. 

[The  witness  here  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  Yemon  Parish 
return,  and  said :] 

I  find  upon  looking  at  the  paper  that  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration 
in  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  The  vote  for  the  State  officers  and  that  for  presidential  electors  is 
the  same,  is  it  not  t — A.  They  seem  to  be  the  same,  at  first  blash.  I 
have  not  taken  time  to  compare  them. 

[Here  the  witness  again  examined  the  return  for  Yemon  Parish,  and 
continued:] 

There  are  evidences  here  of  changes  in  the  electoral  vote  of  like  char- 
acter with, those  I  have  before  mentioned  in  the  vote  for  the  State  offi- 
cers— the  candidates  on  the  State  ticket.  I  find  that  the  vote  has  beeo 
altered  on  the  paper  in  regard  to  the  presidential  electors  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  officers  or  the  candidates  on  the  State  ticket.  The  footr 
ings  have  been  altered.    The  book  is  correct. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  The  returns  as  to  the  electors  from  the  different  polling-predncts— 
are  the  figures  in  them  altered  so  that  the  footings  agree f — ^A.  I  find 
that  the  McEnery  electors  have  469  votes  in  this  paper,  whereas  by  the 
|M:inted  statement  they  have  647. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh: 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  Louisiana  vote  to  know,  as  a  £act,  that 
178  votes  would  have  no  effect  in  changing  the  result  of  the  electioD?— 
A.  It  would  have  none  at  all ;  it  had  none  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know,  by  an  examination  of  the  original  returns,  that 
that  alteration  must  have  been  immediately  detected — the  alteration  in 
the  electoral  vote? — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  somebody  else  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  likely  to  make  that  alteration  than  Governor  Wells  f— 
A.  Simply  because  it  had  not  been  hinted  to  me  that  anybody  else  had 
madeit^  . 

Q.  You  knew  and  felt,  as  you  have  said,  that  a  man  who  came  with  a 
confession  of  crime  upon  his  lips,  as  Littlefield  did,  came  with  suspicion 
hanging  upon  himf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Ooveruor  Wells,  or  any  other  sane  man,  would  go  to  work  and  make 
such  an  alteration  as  that,  which  was  sure  to  be  discovered,  and  which, 
when  made,  did  not  alter  the  result  of  the  election  t — A.  I  would  not 
like  to  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  youhad  this  Vernon  return  before  yout— A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  original  and  true  return  liad,been  ttmrooghlf 
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examined  and  statements  of  its  contents  published f — A.  I  did,  so  ifar  as 
related  to  the  vote  for  presidential  electors. 

Q.  And  you  were  aware  that  Governor  Wells  knew  that  factt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  alteration  could  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
resnlt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  highly  improbable  that  under  those 
circumstances  Governor  Wells  should  have  made  that  alteration  f — A. 
I  have  said  before,  I  believe,  that  I  did  not  know  that  any  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  vote  for  the  presidential  electors. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Litilefield  call  your  attention  to  itt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  impression  when  he  left  you  that  the  returns 
had  been  then  altered  as  to  the  vote  lor  the  presidential  electors  ? — ^A. 
If  I  had,  it  has  escaped  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  alteration  in  the  vote  for  presiden- 
tial electors  in  this  return,  which  you  then  examined,  may  have  been 
made  by  somebody  since  that  time  f — ^A.  I  had  already  stated  to  you 
that  I  did  not  know,  or  if  I  did  I  had  forgotten  it,  that  the  alteration 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  vote  for  presidential  electors.  I  am 
more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  it  from  the  circum- 
stance that  I  have  always  thought  of  the  thing  as  an  alteration  simply 
as  to  district  judge  and  district  or  State  attorney. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  this  Vernon  Parish  return  at  that  time  t — 
A.  It  was  lying  on  the  table  there  one  hour,  I  should  think. 

Q.  And  you  examined  it  carefully  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
alterations  in  it;  and,  if  so,  what  those  alterations  were! — A.  I  exam- 
ined the  statement  of  the  vote  for  district  judge  and  for  district  attor- 
ney veiy  carefully.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  examine  the  return  of  the  vote  for  governor  ! — A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  there  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  what  the  facts  were  with  regard  to  the  presidential  election, 
and  having  this  return  before  you  for  an  hour,  and  knowing  that  it  had 
been  altered,  or  was  said  to  have  been  altered,  you  never  once  thought 
to  look  at  the  vote  for  presidential  electors,  to  see  whether  it  had  been 
altered  or  not! — A.  I  do  not  think  you  should  make  me  say  that  I  was 
there  only  with  reference  to  the  vote  of  presidential  electors.  This  man 
came  to  my  office;  he  was  there  to  communicate  information ;  he  told 
me  here  was  a  return  that  had  been  altered  in  respect  to  the  votes  cast 
for  district  judge  and  district  or  State  attorney.  My  attention  was 
called  specifically  to  that  point.  I  looked  at  the  paper  to  see  if  it  was 
true  that  that  change  had  been  made.  After  looking  at  what  were  said 
to  be  the  alterations,  I  heard  his  story  about  how  they  had  come  to  be 
made  and  how  they  were  made.  I  put  a  great  many  questions  to  him 
as  to  the  circumstances,  but  did  not  look  at  all  beyond  the  point  to 
which  he  had  called  my  attention.  My  attention  was  directed  solely  to 
that. 

Q.  Did  he  then  intimate  to  you  that  there  had  been  any  alteration  in 
the  return  except  as  to  the  vote  for  those  State  officers  ? — A,  He  simply 
told  me  there  had  been  alterations  made  in  the  return  with  regard  to 
the  vote  lor  State  attorney  (or  district  attorney,  if  that  is  it)  and  dis- 
trict judge,  and  I  have  no  recollection  that  he  spoke  of  anything  else. 
I  never  knew  or  suspected  that  there  was  any  other  alteration  until  I 
came  here. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  may  have  made  alterations  in  this 
return  since  it  was  exhibited  to  you! — A.  The  alteration  may  have 
been  made  before  or  it  may  have  been  made  since. 
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Q.  Yoa  did  not  see  it  at  the  time.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the 
careful  examination  that  you  made  of  this  paper  at  the  time,  if  there 
had  been  an  alteration  here,  extending  through  the  whole  statement  of 
the  electoral  vote  in  that  parish,  your  attention  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  be  called  to  it,  if  at  that  time  there  was  such  an  alteradon 
here,  extending  throughout  the  whole  statement  of  the  electoral  vote  in 
that  parish  ? — ^A.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  the  alteration  had  been 
made  then  it  is  very  strange  that  I  did  not  see  it.  I  think  I  recollect 
of  noticing  the  word  ** compiled"  on  the  paper  here,  [showing  the  wchnI 
written  on  the  face  of  the  Yemon  Parish  I'eturn ;]  I  think  I  saw  that 
I  was  making  an  inquiry  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  paper.  That  was 
one  question  that  I  had  in  my  mind,  whether  it  was  in  fiact  what  Mr. 
Littlefield  claimed  it  to  be,  and  seeing  the  word  ^^ compiled"  written 
there,  I  either  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  or  was  told  at  the  time,  that 
that  word  was  written  there  by  Mr.  Kenuer ;  and  in  that  way  I  made 
up  my  opinion  that  the  paper  was  genuine.  My  attention  was  not 
directed  to  these  alterations,  which  Mr.  Littlefleld  asserted  to  have  beoi 
made,  and  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  any  other  alterations  what- 
ever. 

Q.  If  yonr  attention  had  been  called  by  him  to  any  such  alteration 
in  the  electoral  vote,  would  it  not  have  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  Governor  Wells  would  do  that  thing  ? — A.  It  woald 
have  occurred  to  me  that  that  circumstance  would  greatly  increase  the 
chances  of  detection. 

Q.  Suppose  that  at  that  time  you  had  known  that  Mr.  Littlefield  did 
not  know,  as  he  swears  now,  that  any  examination  had  been  made  o^ 
this  return,  or  that  anybody  excepting  the  members  of  the  board  of  re- 
turns had  seen  it,  would  not  that  have  led  to  the  supposition  upon  jour 
part  that  Littlefield  might  have  made  that  alteration  in  the  vote  which 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  absurd  for  Governor  Wells,  with  his 
knowledge,  to  have  attempted  to  make  ? — A.  I  should  think  sa  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  reasoning.  When  Mr.  Littlefield  came  to  me 
with  his  statement  I  looked  at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  to 
start  with. 

Q.  If,  with  that  suspicion  already  operating  upon  your  mind,  if  yoa 
had  known  the  fact  that  Mr.  Littlefield  did  not  know,  as  Governor  Wells 
did,  that  that  return  had  ever  been  examined  by  any  person  but  the  re- 
turning-board,  would  not  that  have  operated  powerfully  upon  your  mind, 
in  leading  you  toward  the  conclusion  that  Littlefi3ld,  and  not  Wells, 
had  made  that  alteration  t — A.  If  it  had  been  suggested  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  attached  great  weight  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  engaged  in  talking  to  these  gentlemen  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q-  Was  there  anything  said  with  refereoce  to  the  course  they  should 
take,  as  to  bringing  this  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  democratic 
managers,  beyond  your  remark  to  them  that  they  had  better  go  to  Col- 
onel Morrison  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  their  going  to  New  York! — A.  lifot 
one  word. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  they  went  to  New  York  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that? — ^A.  I  heard  that  from  two  letters 
written  by  Judge  Murphy  from  New  Orleans — one  mailed  at  New  Or- 
leans and  the  other,  doubtless,  written  there,  but  mailed  at  a  station  oo 
the  road  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 
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Q.  Have  yon  those  letters  nowf — A.  I  have  them.  They  are  not  with 
me,  however;  I  have  them  at  home. 

Q.  Will  you  send  those  letters  to  the  committee!— A.  I  will.  From 
those  letters  from  Judge  Murphy  I  learned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spearing 
and  he  were  on  their  way  to  New  York. 

Q.  Did  he  state  anything  that  led  yon  to  believe  that  they  were  going 
to  New  York  to  see  Mr.  Tilden  or  any  of  the  democratic  managers  in 
New  York  City  t — A.  I  would  prefer,  I  believe,  sending  you  the  letters. 
He  requested  me  to  meet  him  at  Chicago,  and  if  I  could  not  do  that,  to 
come  to  Washington.  I  had  impressions  in  regard  to  his  meaning  that 
would  differ  somewhat  from  those  which  you  would  draw  from  reading 
the  letter,  and  I  prefer  not  to  enter  into  any  detailed  statement,  but  to 
let  the  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  You  say  that  nothing  was  said  at  that  interview  about  money  f — 
A.  Nothing  more  than  that  Mr.  Spearing  wanted  to  borrow  money  of 
me. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  any  allusion  made  to  compensating  them  for  their 
expenses  in  traveling  about  in  reference  to  this  matter? — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  anything  unreasonable  in  their  wanting  their 
traveling-expenses  paid,  would  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  they  not  make  some  allusion  to  that  matter  f — A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it,  any  further  than  that  Mr.  Spearing  said  he  had 
paid  Littlefield's  expenses  to  Springfield,  and  wanted  to  borrow  two 
hundred  dollars  from  me.  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  not  that  amount  of 
money,  but  that  I  would  lend  him  a  hundred  dollars,  or  at  least  get  it 
from  the  bank.  There  was  not  anything  else  said  on  the  subject  to  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  the  effect  that  they  would  receive  the 
proper  compensation  in  the  future,  or  that  they  could  see  other  parties  t 
— A.  I  suppose  all  that  was  said  was  said  my  me.  I  told  Mr.  Littlefield 
that  if  it  should  be  developed  that  his  statement  was  true,  he  was  ren- 
dering a  public  benefit  that  would  be  remembered.  No  one  else  said 
anything  on  that  point. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  any  sum  of  money  but  the  hundred 
dollars  f — A.  No,  sir;  1  had  no  idea  of  money  in  my  mind  when  I  made 
that  remark  to  Mr.  Littlefield.  I  tried  to  convey  the  idea  to  him  that  if 
he  assisted  in  discovering  fraud  in  the  action  of  that  retnrning-board, 
by  means  of  which  a  change  of  results  was  produced,  we  should  all,  of 
course,  feel  very  kindly  disposed  toward  him,  and  that  the  service  would 
be  remembered. 

Q.  In  what  connection  was  that  idea  conveyed  by  yon  to  Mr.  Little- 
field ?  How  did  you  begin  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  tell  this  story 
you  would  feel  kindly  toward  him  t — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  if  he 
toldHhis  story  I  would  feel  kindly  toward  him,  nor  that  anybody  would  ; 
I  told  him  that  if  what  he  had  stated  to  me  was  true— if  he  had 
assisted  in  unearthing  fraud  in  the  returning-l>oard,  we  should  all  feel 
kindly  toward  him,  and  that  he  was  rendedng  a  public  benefit  which 
would  be  remembered.  That  is  what  I  told  him,  sir.  All  that  was  ever 
said  on  the  subject  was  said  right  there.  It  was  after  we  had  discussed 
the  matter.  We  spoke  about  the  great  importance  of  the  Louisiana 
election,  and,  of  course,  having  our  own  minds  made  up,  the  expression 
of  our  opinions  was  not  very  complimentary — not  very  favorable  to  the 
integrity  of  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  Your  opinion  of  them,  based  upon  what  Mr.  Littlefield  told  you  as 
to  that  alteration  in  the  returns  t— A.  I  would  not  like  to  sa^'  just  that, 
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sir ;  the  opinion  was  based  npon  that  in  part,  and  in  part  it  was  based 
upon  our  prejudices.  I  said  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  *'  You  go  on  to  Boston"— 
that  is  where  he  said  he  was  going ;  be  was  on  bis  way  to  Boston  then— 
^^  and  leave  yonr  address  with  me ;  and  if  it  turns  out  that  this  informa- 
tion which  you  have  given  me  is  true,  you  will  be  remembered ;  it  will 
be  of  service  to  you."  I  complimented  him  upon  the  statement  he  had 
made,  and  he  left. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  in  that  interview  that  would  furnish  aoy 
occasion  for  Mr.  Littlefield,  Judge  Murpby,  and  Mr.  Spearing  to  pass 
three  or  four  days  in  New  York  City  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  agree  on  any  course  to  be  adopted  ! — A.  They  agreed  to 
this  extent  at  least — ^they  assented.'  I  said  what  should  be  done,  and 
they  assented  to  it. 

Q.  They  agreed  to  do  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  to  Mr.  Littlefied,  "Go 
on  home,", or  "  Go  on  to  Boston,  and  leave  your  address  with  me,  and  if 
it  turns  out  tbat  this  information  of  yours  is  true,  you  will  have  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  public,  and  it  will  be  of  service  to  you."  That  is 
about  the  substance  of  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Littlefield.  I  said  to  Mr. 
Spearing,  "You  return  to  New  Orleans,  and  carry  this  paper  with 
you."  I  gave  Judge  Murphy  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Morri- 
son. I  also  said  to  Mr.  Littlefield,  "  In  all  probability  you  will  have  to 
appear  before  Morrison's  committee."  He  said  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  necessary  ^  at  least  not  until  the  committee  went  back  to  Washing- 
ton.   I  said  that  be  probably  would  be  examined  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Judge  Murphy  before  the  intervieir 
when  he  and  Spearing  and  Littlefield  met  you  that  night  f 

The  Witness.  Alone  f 

The  Senator.  Yes,  sir ;  away  from  them. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had. 

Q.  Where  did  that  talk  take  place  1 — ^A.  Between  the  railroad-depot 
and  my  office,  and  in  my  office  between  dinner  and  supper. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  talk  ? — A.  He  said  to  me,  ^  Yoo 
are  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Littlefield  here."  I  said,  ^^  Yes ;  what  is  be 
here  for?"  Said  he,  <^He  has  proof  that  Wells  has  been  altering  the 
returns  of  Vernon  Parish."  I  think  perhaps  he  asked  me  at  what  time 
it  would  be  convenient  to  have  an  interview  in  regard  to  the  matter: 
at  any  rate,  I  said  to  him,  ^^  I  have  not  time  to  talk  about  this  at  pres- 
ent, but  will  see  you  this  evening."  I  asked  him,  "  What  has  he  got! • 
Said  he,  ^*  The  old  fellow  has  been  altering  returns."  Tha4^  is  the  sob- 
stance  of  what  was  said. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  and  Judge  Murphy  as  to 
the  compensation  Mr.  Littlefield  should  receive,  or  the  compensation  he 
would  expect ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  name  that  matter  f — A.  If  he  did  I  have  forgotten  it 
I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  named — none  at 
all,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  he  did  not  mention  what  compensation  Mr. 
Littlefield  would  probably  expect  for  the  service  he  was  rendering  f— 
A.  I  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  if  he  did,  I  have  no  recollection  oi  it  now. 

Q.  Taking  the  general  drift  of  all  the  talk,  would  it,  or  not,  lead  yoa 
to  understand  that  Littlefield  expected  to  receive  something  in  the  way 
of  compensation  in  case  the  information  which  he  furnished  should  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  retnrning-board  f— A  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Littleldd's  talk,  and 
from  the  character  of  our  conversation,  that  he  did  expect  to  be  bene- 
fited by  what  he  was  doing — ^Uie  disclosures  that  he  was  making  in 
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regard  to  the  action  of  the  retarningboard.  My  general  langnage  ad- 
dressed to  him  wonld  warrant  the  belief  that,  if  Tilden  was  made  Pres- 
ident, it  would,  of  conrse,  please  us  very  much,  and  we  should  be  very 
grateful  to  him  for  contributing  to  that  end,  by  disclosing  the  frauds 
eonimitted  in  the  canvass  in  Louisiana  by  the  returning-board  ;  and,  if 
I 'said  just  what  I  felt  at  the  time,  I  very  probably  said  this :  that  if  it 
should  turn  out  in  the  end  that  he  had  honestly  assisted  in  unearthing 
fraud,  he  ought  to  be  remembered.  I  certainly  felt  that  way,  whether 
I  8o  expressed  my  mind  or  not. 

Q.  Precisely.  Now,  governor,  wonld  not  that  lead  Mr.  Littlefield  to 
think  that  if  this  attempt  npon  his  part  to  fasten  fraud  upon  the  re- 
tnrning-board  was  successful,  he  should  be  bettered  by  it? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  justified  in  thinking  so. 

By  Senator  Howe  : 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  you  had  for  asking  Mr.  Littlefleld's  address 
Id  Boston,  that  you  might  know  how  to  Communicate  with  him  in  case 
it  turned  out  that  he  did  deserve  comx>ensation  T — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was, 
more  than  anything  else,  for  the  use  of  Colonel  Morrison ;  that  I  might 
famish  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  Mr.  Littlefield  was  going  to  Boston  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Spearingf — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Spearing  was  going  back  to  New  Orleans? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  going  back  in  company  with  Judge  Murphy  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  were  going  to  take  with  them  this  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
a  letter  of  introduction  that  I  gave  Judge  Murphy  to  Colonel  Morrison. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  at  that  time  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  Col- 
onel Morrison  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Littlefield  as  a  witness!— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Spearing  was  as  well  aware  of  what 
Mr.  Littlefield's  address  was  as  you  were? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
occurred  to  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  the  means  of 
finding  him  if  I  wanted  him. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  his  address  to  Colonel  Morrison  — A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Still  that  was  your  purpose? — A.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  pur- 
pose indicated  in  the  question  you  asked  was  not  the  one  I  had.  I 
thought,  if  anything  of  that  sort  should  happen,  Mr.  Littlefield  would 
be  the  first  one  to  mention  his  claims.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  But  I  had  a  sort  of  impression  that  I  might  want  to  know 
where  he  was,  and  I  think  now  it  was  with  reference  to  a  future  inves- 
tigation. 

Q.  By  Colonel  Morrison  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom,  however,  you  did  not  communicate  that  fact? — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  stated  precisely  what  you  said  on  all  points, 
but  you  have  given  us  an  opinion  of  what  yon  believed  to  have  been 
Mr.  Littlefield's  impression,  derived  from  your  conversation  with  him, 
as  to  the  matter  of  compensation  for  the  service  he  rendered,  have  you  . 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yonr  own  feeling  on  that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  intended 
to  do  so. 

Q.  No  doubt  very  candidly.    Now,  right  upon  that  point,  without  ex- 
pecting yon  to  repeat  the  exact  language,  I  want  to  know  if  you  recol- 
lect now  what,  at  the  time,  was  your  own  general  idea  as  to  how  Mr.    . 
Littlefield's  services  were  to  be  ^^  remembered"  in  case  it  should  prove 
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that  be  was  deserving,  whether  your  idea  was  that  he  was  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  applicant  for  some  appointment,  some  service  ander  Mr. 
Tilden's  administration,  or  that  he  was  to  be  recompensed  in  money  f— 
A.  Not  in  money,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  my  mind.  It  paissed 
throngh  my  mind  as  to  how  he  could  be  rewarded,  and  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  that  if  Tilden  was  elected,  a  place  would  be  found  for  him  sotnfe* 
where  outside  of  the  State  of  Louisiana — somewhere  in  the  North.  That 
is  the  idea  that  was  in  my  mind  at  tlie  time.  It  was  not  very  clear. 
You  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  connected  with  politics  would  be 
able  to  make  up  your  minds  on  such  a  point  with  more  clearness  than 
myself.  I  had  simply  a  sort  of  general  idea  that  we  might  be  aide  to 
Btiok  him  somewhere. 

Senator  Wadlbigh.  In  some  good  pasture  f 

The  Witness.  Yes;  1  thought  he  would  be  rewarded  by  office— by 
office  or  employment. 

By  Senator  MoDoNAuy: 

Q.  State  whether,  in  any  of  the  conversations  yon  had  with  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield,  or  connected  with  this  exposure,  there  was  anything  that  in  the 
least  degree  approached  any  oflfer  to  bribe  Littlefield  or  any  one  else 
for  the  sake  of  information. — A.  I  think  I  have,  in  a  general  way, 
stated  all  that  was  said.  Of  coarse,  other  words  were  ns^  than  tbo^ 
I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  there  any  oflfer  or  attempt  of  bribery  or  corruption  ? — A.  No, 
sir.  Mr.  Littlefield  asked  nothing  for  the  information.  I  offered  him 
nothing  for  the  information.  We  had  no  conversation  abont  rewarding 
him  at  all,  in  any  manner,  except  just  as  we  were  separating,  when  I 
made  the  statement  I  have  repeated  here. 

Q.  In  looking  back  at  the  way  Government  places  have  been  filled 
for  some  time  past,  I  suppose  yon  thought  there  wonld  not  be  moch 
trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  place  for  Mr.  Littlefield  f — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  In  recnrring  to  that  record  that  was  kept  by  your  short-hand 
reporters,  look  at  the  book  before  you,  and  state  if  yon  cannot  refresh 
your  recollection  by  it,  and  whether  at  the  time  the  Vernoif  Parish 
returns  were  opened  by  the  board  they  were  not  retained  by  Mr.  Ken- 
ner  in  his  possession  during  the  time  they  were  exhibited  there  before 
the  board  f — A.  I  can  only  make  a  statement  about  that  from  what  I 
see  before  me.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  they  were  not  then  disposed 
of— not  sent  to  the  compiling-room  ;  and  I  see  the  statement  that  BIr. 
McGloin  thought  there  was  no  objection  to  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  fact  of  those  returns  being  opened  T— A 
I  do. 

Q.  State  if,  upon  their  being  opened,  it  was  not  fonnd  that  there  was 
no  affidavit  impeaching  the  returns  with  the  papers  ? — A.  I  so  reooUect 
it;  and  this  statement  of  Mr.  McGloin's  seems  to  corroborate  my  recol- 
lection. '^  Nobody  has  raised  any  objection.^  That  is  what  Governs 
Wells  says. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  fact,  at  the  time  those  returns  were  opened  it 
was  not  found  that  there  was  not  any  affidavit  filed  impeaching  the 
returns  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  could  not  have  recollected  it  if  I  had  not 
seen  this  paper,  so  as  to  refresh  my  recollection. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  not  one  x)oint  that  yon  directed  vonr 
attention  to,  to  see  whether  the  returns,  when  opened,  had  been 
impeached  by  contesting  papers  forwarded  with  tiie  returns  f — A.  Tes, 
sir  J  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  our  examination. 

Q.  You  examined  with  that  in  view,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  were 
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to  be  loimediately  tabnlated  nnder  the  law  or  held  back  from  a  farther 
scrutiny  f — A.  Oar  mode  of  procedure  was  this :  Colonel  Barke,  1  think 
it  was,  furnished  me  a  tabnlated  statement  that  was  said  to  be  correct; 
and  it  was  my  special  business,  as  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee, 
when  the  electoral  votes  were  called  off,  to  compare  the  vote  of  each  poll 
in  the  parish  with  the  tabnlated  statement,  and  check  them  off  where 
they  corresponded,  and  to  note  the  differences.  Other  members  of  the 
committee— Jndge  Trumbull,  I  believe,  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
matter  of  conformity  to  what  we  understood  the  law  of  Louisiana  to 
be,  where  there  were  affidavits  sent  in  with  the  returns  from  the  parishes. 

Q.  The  law  required  the  board,  where  there  were  no  objections  made, 
to  canvass  and  compile  those  returns  first? — ^A.  That  is  the  way  we 
understood  it. 

Q.  Was  not  the  attention  of  the  committee  therefore  directed  spe- 
cially to  the  question  of  whether  there  were  contest-pai>ers  with  the 
returns  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  first  to  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  then  to 
the  question  of  whether  coutesting-papers  were  forwarded. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Vernon  Parish,  was  it  not  found  that  there  were  no 
affidavit>s  from  any  of  the  commissioners  or  from  any  other  parties  f — 
A.  Nothing  at  all  to  impeach  the  returns. 

Q.  While  you  were  before  the  board,  was  your  attention  ever  called 
to  any  affidavit  filed  to  impeach  the  returns  of  Vernon  Parish  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  that  any  such  impeachment  had  been  made 
of  the  returns  from  that  parish  t — ^A.  I  had  none. 

Q.  You  had  this  interview  at  Springfield  after  your  return  from  New 
Orleans  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  completed  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  con- 
nected with  the  commission  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  acting  as  a  member  of  the  committee  any 
longer) — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  made  a  report;  and  as  I  had  neglected 
my  own  business  for  some  time  in  order  to  attend  to  the  Louisiana  can- 
vass, I  was  at  that  time  devoting  my  entire  attention  to  my  business. 

Q.  So  that,  when  these  gentlemen  came  to  you  there,  they  came  to  you 
simply  as  a  citizen  who  happened  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  if  the  examination  you  made  of  this  paper  at  Springfield 
was  not  made  moie  with,  reference  to  determining  whether  an  actual 
fraud  had  been  comnntted  by  the  returniug-board  in  respect  to  this 
parish  than  to  determine  its  effect  on  the  general  result,  so  far  as  this 
particular  case  was  concerned. — A.  I  knew  it  could  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral rt'snlt ;  these  changes  would  not  affect  the  geperal  result,  and  I 
looked  at  the  matter  merely  as  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
whether  Wells  and  his  associates  had  committed  a  crime  that  would 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  retuming-board  before  the  country. 

Q.  You  knew  that  if  a  clear  and  distinct  crime  could  be  fastened  on 
the  board,  in  respect  to  their  discharge  of  duty,  in  one  respect  it  would 
have  its  influence  on  the  public  mind  as  to  their  entire  work  T — A.  Yes : 
when  1  furnish  the  letters  I  received  from  Jndge  Murphy  you  will  find 
that  he  speaks  in  the  same  direction.  He  uses  the  expression  that  they 
had  "  found  corroboration.^ 

Q.  It  was  not  with  a  view  to  determine  what  effect  this  change  had 
on  the  aggregate  vote? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
would  have  Skuy.  1  will  add,  that  if  any  credible  p^rflon  should  say 
these  alterations  were  on  the  paper  at  that  time,  and  that  I  saw  them. 
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I  am  not  able  to  contradict  them.  I  attached  very  little  importaooe  to 
the  matter  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Littlefield  told  you  that  Governor  Wells  had  told  him 
to  make  these  changes  with  reference  to  district  jadge  and  district  attor- 
ney, you  looked  at  these  changes  particularly,  did  you  not  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  were  the  changes  that  Governor  Wells  had  directed  to  be 
made  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  a  particular  object  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  if  it  occurred  to  you  at  that  time  to  look  back  and  see 
whether  he  had  run  those  changes  through  the  balance  of  the  vote  T — 
A.  It  did  not.  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  that  Governor  Wells  had  direct- 
ed the  changes  for  a  special  purpose — ^for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
district  judge  and  district  or  State  attorney. 

Q.  The  transposition  of  votes  was  from  the  democratic  side  to  the 
republican  side,  for  those  candidates? — A.  Yes;  the  statement  was 
that  he  wanted  to  elect  certain  friends  of  his. 

Q.  Now,  if  your  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  that 
change  also  extended  to  the  electoral  vote,  would  it  have  done  anything 
more  than  simply  to  raise  this  impression  that  the  person  making  tbo^e 
changes  had  simply  carried  them  through  to  make  the  work  uniform  f — 
A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  the  impression  would  be.  If  the 
fact  had  been  called  to  my  mind  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you  then  what 
the  impression  would  be  that  would  be  made. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  that  Governor  Wells's  directions  to  make 
these  changes  extended  beyond  those  particular  State  officers  that  were 
named,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  he  directed  changes  to  be  made  they  referred  to  those 
particular  offices,  did  they  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  confirmed  in  that  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Littlefield  said  those  two  men  were  the  governor's  friends, 
and  that  the  governor  (Governor  Wells)  wanted  them  elected.  I  looked 
then  at  the  paper  to  see  the  alterations  that  he  said  were  intended  to 
produce  that  result. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  Mr.  Littlefield  to  say  that  Governor  Wells 
had  directed  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  electoral  vote? — A.  No,  air. 

Q.  And,  consequently,  when  you  made  your  examination  of  this  pa- 
per, you  were  examining  it  with  reference  to  what  Littlefield  said  as  to 
the  specific  changes  that  Governor  Wells  had  directed  him  to  make  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  extent  of  your  examination  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  see  whether  the  alterations  that  Littlefield  said  Governor  Wells 
had  directed  him  to  make  were  actually  upon  the  paper  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  observing  any  other  alterations  but  those  be 
named.    That  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  information  at  all  that  any  other  alteration  was  direct- 
ed to  be  madef — A.  No,  sir;  indeed,  when  Mr.  Littlefield  made  the 
statement  to  me,  I  went  right  to  work  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  such 
alterations  as  he  specified  had  been  made;  and  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the 
time  the  motive  that  he  fitaid  Governor  Wells  had  for  making  the  altera- 
tions— that  he  desired  to  elect  those  friends  of  his. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  you  looked  at  the  paper  carefully  t^-A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  time  when  those  returns  were  opened,  you  say 
you  remember  of  seeing  upon  the  face  of  the  paper  that  Mr.  Littlefield 
exhibited  to  you  the  word  "  compiled  t'^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Kenner  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  a  member  of  the  board  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  if  Mr.  Kenner  did  not  retain  the  papers  as  long  as  they  were 
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in  the  presence  of  the  board  and  of  the  visiting  committees. — A.  I  wonid 
not  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  recollection  of  those  papers  being  in  the  hands  of 
anybody  else  but  Mr.  Kennerf — A.  I  can  only  state  that,  after  they 
were  open  they  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  book  here,  and  that  Gk>vemor  Wells  made  the  remark, 
**  Nobody  has  made  any  objection.'' 

Q.  I  will  read  to  you  the  whole  record  of  what  took  place  in  the  board 
in  that  connection,  as  it  appears  in  the  Sherman  report.    [Beads:] 

Mr.  Adell.  The  retnrns  of€he  parish  of  Vernon,  by  registered  letter,  received  on  the 
17th,  directed  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Kbnnkr.  There  are  no  remarks  and  no  tally-sheets.  There  are  no  retnrns  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  polls.  Sworn  to  on  the  9th,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
conrt.    The  aggregate  vote  is  as  follows :  , 

KeHogg 0 

Burch 0 

Joseph 2 

Sheldon I  2 

Marks 2 

Levissee 2 

Brewster 2 

Jofirion 2 

For  governor — Packard,  1 ;  Nicholls,  649. 
A  general  protest  was  filed  against  the  returns. 

Mr.  McGlouy.  I  don't  understand  that  that  is  an  objection,  that  there  are  no  tally- 
sheets. 
President  Wells.  Nobody  has  raised  that  objection.    It  is  merely  technical. 

Have  yon  any  recollection  of  the  general  protest  that  is  allnded  to 
there! — A,  Yes,  sir;  but  not  with  reference  to  this  parish  alone.  Ton 
will  Hud  somewhere  in  that  volume  a  conversation  that  occurred  between 
Governor  WeUs  and  myself  on  that  subject.  There  were  special  pro- 
tests made  by  the  officers;  then  Packard  or  Kellogg,  or  perhaps  both  of 
them,  tiled  a  general  protest  against  those  parishes  that  were  not  spe- 
cially objected  to. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  is  referred  to  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  McGloin  says,  after  the  statement  about  the  general  pro- 
tect being  filed,  ^'1  do  not  understand  that  that  is  an  objection,  that 
there  are  no  tally  sheets."  President  Wells  then  says,  ^'  Nobody  has 
raised  that  objection ;  it  is  merely  technical."  Mr.  McGloin,  *'  Now  you 
will  take  up  the  Grant  matter,  Mr.  President;  you  have  a  full  board." 
So  that  the  only  time  the  Vernon  Parish  returns  were  presented,  it 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  where  you  and  all  the  visiting  committee 
were  present.  Is  not  that  the  case  f — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  recol- 
lect of. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  occurred  in  reference  to  the  Yernon  returns  in 
open  session  t — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  the  return  again 
or  having  my  attention  called  to  it.  I  think  I  regard  that  as  an  undis- 
puted parish. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  this  occurred? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can 
only  give  it  by  reference  to  the  record. 

Q.  Befer  to  the  report,  then,  and  fix  the  date  if  you  can.  The  ninth 
day  of  the  session,  what  day  of  the  month  was  that? — A.  This  report 
makes  the  first  day  of  the  session  to  have  been  Saturday,  November 
18,  which  would  make  the  ninth  day  about  the  26th  day  of  the  month. 
I  think  this  must  have  been  about  the  28th  of  November. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  they  closed  their  public  sessions  T— A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Look  at  the  report  and  see  if  yoa  can  determine  firom  that.— A. 
This  book  does  not  conclude  the  sessions  of  the  board. 

Q.  The  public  sessions  seemed  to  have  closed  on  the  12th.  What 
day  of  the  month  was  that  f — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  abont  the 
last  day  of  November  or  the  first  of  December. 

Q.  It  closed  on  what  day  of  the  week  f — A.  On  Friday,  I  believe ;  I 
think  that  was  the  last  public  session. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  these  parties  left  Springfield  that  yoa  got 
those  letters  from  Judge  Murphy  f — A.  They  must  have  left  Springfield 
Friday  morning.  I  think  it  would  be  within  ten  days  of  the  time  they 
left  Springfield.  Judge  Murphy  was  at  New  Orieans  and  wrote  the  two 
letters  there,  evidently  before  he  left,  of  which  one  was  mailed  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  other  at  a  station  a  little  way  ofiT,  or  mailed  on  the 
cars  and  post-marked  as  mailed  from  the  station. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  you  were  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Spearing  on  three  distinct  occasions  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  re- 
located occasions.    I  have  spoken,  I  believe,  of  three  of  them. 

Q.  Great  numbers  of  persons  were  at  the  rooms  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee there,  were  there  not  t — A.  Yes,-  sir. 

Q.  They  visited  the  rooms  of  the  republican  members  of  the  visiting 
committee,  as  well  as  those  of  the  democratic  members,  did  they  nott— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  such  visits,  so  for  as  yoa 
know? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  about  Mr.  Spearing's  visits? 

The  Senator.  Yes ;  or  those  of  any  others  at  all. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  invited  a  great  many  persons  to  our  room, 
of  every  possible  grade  and  class.  I  suppose  I  saw  more  people  at  New 
Orleans,  and  talked  with  them,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  that  ball  besides  Mr.  Littlefield  f — A.  I  met 
quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  there,  but  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  my 
feelings  to  give  their  names,  as  some  people  have  attached  some  conse- 
quence to  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  give  the  names,  if  you  please.  There  has  been  some 
inquiry  in  regard  to  it  already.  Will  you  please  name  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen you  met  there  besides  Mr.  Littlefield  f — A.  I  found  a  numher  of 
the  local  gentlemen  at  the  place,  whose  names,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  want  me  to  give.  I  found  my  old  friend  William  D.  Kelley  there— a 
gentleman  for  whom  I  have  feelings  of  the  greatest  possible  kindness 
and  regard.  Another  friend  of  mine  whom  I  met  there  was  Mr.  Job 
Stevenson,  of  Gincinnati,  and  there  was  another  gentleman,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  after  going  to  New  Orleans,  Colonel  Dickey.  Those 
are  the  only  gentlemen,  besides  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself,  of  the  vis- 
iting committee. 

Q.  There  were  three  republicans,  then,  were  there  not,  and  two  dem- 
ocrats t — A.  Perhaps,  as  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  have  so  lately  Idk 
the  republican  ranks,  we  might  as  well  charge  the  whole  thing  up  to  the 
republicans. 

Q.  That  was  a  place  at  which  respectable  people  were  present  f^A 
I  found  State  senators  and  State  officers  there. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  fair  representation  of  all  the  political  parties  theref  ~ 
A.  I  think  the  establishment  was  entirely  neutral  in  politics. 

By  Senator  Wadleigh  : 
Q.  You  say  Mr.  Littlefield  told  you  that  Gk>vemor  Wells  directed  hifl 
to  alter  the  returns  so  as  to  elect  certain  parties  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  officers  were  tho^ef — A.  The  district  jadge  and  district  at- 
torney. Those  were  the  only  officers  he  mentioned  to  me  as  officers  that 
he  W!i8  desiroas  of  electing. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  the  figures  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  throwing  out  of  the  vote  simply  would  have  accomplished 
that  object  without  making  any  change  in  the  figures  I — ^A.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  I  either  did  that,  or  that  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  that  the 
change  was  necessary;  that  the  transposition  of  the  vote  was  neces^^ary. 
I  either  came  to  that  conclusion  myself  or  he  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  x>ersonal  examination  t — ^A.  I  got  an  impres- 
sion ;  I  think  I  am  sure  that  he  told  me. 

Q.  If  you  had  made  the  examination  at  the  time,  and  ascertained 
from  that  examination  that  the  simple  throwing  out  of  the  polls  would 
efiect  that  object,  without  any  transposition  of  votes  from  the  demo- 
cratic side  to  the  republican  side,  would  not  that  have  inspired  you  with 
still  greater  suspicion  than  you  had  in  regard  to  Littlefield  being  the 
man  who  made  that  alteration  ! — A.  If  I  had  known  that  the  transpo- 
sition was  not  necessary,  that  the  mere  throwing  out  of  the  polls  would 
Lave  done  it,  I  should  of  course  have  inquired  whether  the  throwing 
out  of  the  polls  might  not  possibly  have  hurt  somebody  else  on  the 
ticket.  Of  course  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  that  the  transposition  was 
necessary.  If  the  question  of  the  throwing  out  of  the  polls  had  been 
submitted  to  me,  and  I  had  been  told  that  that  alone  would  elect  those 
officers — the  officers  whom  it  was  stated  Governor  Wells  wanted  to 
elect — I  would  have  thought,  that  being  the  only  object,  that  an  unnec- 
essary transposition  of  the  vote  would  be  a  transparent  piece  of  fraud, 
and  one  very  easily  detected. 

Q.  And  would  not  that  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Littlefield 
himself  made  the  alteration,  he  not  knowing  the  bearings  precisely ; 
he  desiring  to  make  the  impression  that  the  retnrning-board  had  some- 
where or  somehow  or  other  committed  fraud  f — A.  It  would,  unless 
it  should  appear  that  the  mere  throwing  out  of  the  polls  would  have 
injured  some  one  else.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  transposition  of 
the  votes  was  necessary  in  order  to  elect  those  partiea 

Q.  Littlefield  told  you  that  those  changes  were  desired  because  it  was 
the  wish  of  Governor  Wells  to  elect  those  particular  parties  I — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  I  understood  that,  in  order  to  effect  it,  that  transposition  was 
necessary. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  ascertained  that  the  simple  throwing  out  of  the 
polls  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  that  that  could  be  done  under  the 
law,  and  that  the  transposition  of  votes,  which  must  be  illegal  and  easy 
of  detection,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  would  not  you  have  had  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  somebody  else  besides  Governor  Wells  had  made 
that  alteration,  it  being  stated  to  you  that  the  only  thing  he  desired  was 
to  elect  those  particular  officers  1 — ^A.  I  cannot  say  what  would  have 
been  the  exact  impression.  I  would  have  supposed  it  was  unnecessary. 
I  had,  myself,  an  impression  so  very  unfavorable  to  Governor  Wells  that 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  for  the  inference  that  I  would  have  drawn. 

Q.  You  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  Governor  Wells  ? — A.  Un- 
questionably. I  will  l^  frank  with  you.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  ask  an  opinion  from  me-— hardly  fair  to  Governor  Wells  to  judge 
him  by  any  impression  that  I  should  form  at  any  time.  I  conceived 
an  exceedingly  strong  prejudice  against  him  in  Louisiana ;  and  when 
I  was  told  that  he  had  perpetrated  this  fraud,  I  had  the  impression 
npon  my  mind  in  regard  to  him  that  he  was  a  man  of  intense  personal 
resentments;   and  my  experience  is  that  those  men  who  hate  well 
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are  at  tbe  same  time  men  of  strong  attaQhments,  so  that  I  was  ready 
to  believe  anything  that  might  be  told  me  npon  plansible  aotbority; 
and  when  you  ask  me  for  my  conclusions  npon  any  given  state  of  facts, 
perhaps  I  should  say  to  you  that  my  mind  preferred  the  condusion  that 
he  was  guilty  of  this  thing. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  the  state  of  facts  that  I  saggeat  it  would  have 
suggested  grave  suspicions! — ^A.  Very  likely;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
ask  me  how  I  would  reason  with  respect  to  Governor  Wells.  If  it  were 
the  case  of  some  gentleman  of  whom  I  bad  a  good  opinion  I  would  look 
more  closely  to  the  facts  before  coming  to  an  unfavorable  conclosioD. 
I  had  myself  expressed  opinions  that  were  unfavorable  to  him,  and  bad 
heard  a  very  general  expression  to  the  same  effect  from  other  men.  My 
opinion  of  him  was  clear  and  definite,  and  it  was  sincere ;  and  wbea 
this  thing  was  presented  to  my  mind  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  as  being 
highly  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  croppings-out  of  a  series  of  saeh 
nets ;  therefore  I  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  Governor  Wells 
for  me  to  give  any  opinion  that  I  may  have  formed,  for  the  chances  are 
very  great  that  that  opinion  would  be  unjust  to  him. 

Q.  These  people  whom  you  met  in  Louisiana  were  democrats  t— A. 
They  were  not  all  of  them  democrats. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  political  feeling 
and  bitterness  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  in  the  Xorth  is  hardly  real- 
ized!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  extends  not  only  to  a  man's  political  life, 
but  also  to  everything  in  his  personal  private  lite  and  conduct  on  all 
sides  ! — A.  Yes.  Political  differences  take  a  very  personal  form  in  New 
Orleans. 

Q.  You  speak  of  not  knowing  what  impression  these  facts,  as  to  tbe 
unnecessary  character  of  these  pretended  alterations,  would  have  made 
upon  your  mind  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  your 
feelings  toward  Governor  Wells.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  at  all  that 
Governor  Wells  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  would  commit  a  crime  that 
was  certain  to  be  detected,  and  at  the  same  time  a  crime  that  he  knew 
to  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pnr|>oses  f  On 
the  contrary,  is  he  not  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  ? — A. 
I  think  he  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 

Q.  Is  he,  in  your  opinion,  a  man  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  commit 
a  crime  that  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  which  did  not  change  tbe  re- 
sult at  all  ? — A.  I  have  supposed  Governor  Wells  to  be  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  shrewdness  as  well  as  firmness.  The  thing  that  led  me  to 
believe  that  this  was  possible  was  the  knowledge  I  had  of  Governor 
Wells's  intensity  of  feelings.  If  he  was  guilty,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  was  misled  by  the  intensity  of  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
it  seemed  somewhat  improbable^  but  I  had  heard  so  many  stories  of  his 
want  of  principle  that  I  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudiced  against  him ;  I 
could  not  judge  him  with  frankness  and  candor;  my  reason  would  be 
controlled  by  the  excessively  unfavorable  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Governor  Wells  has  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  dif- 
fers from  that  of  all  the  other  politicians  in  Louisiana  ? — A.  I  think  Mr. 
Wells  is  an  extraordinary  man.  Under  favorable  circumstances  I  tbink 
he  is  a  good  deal  more  than  an  ordinary  man — a  man  of  intense  feelings, 
intense  affections  and  prejudices.  I  think  a  man  like  him,  in  a  state  of 
society  Ijke  that  which  prevails  in  Louisiana,  is  almost  certain  to  go  to 
great  extremities  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political  or  personal  enemies;  and 
my  experience  is  that  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such  intense  resentments 
is  also  given  to  ardent  attachments ;  and  the  conclusion  in  my  mind  was 
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that  in  this  case  he  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  a  thing  which 
was  almost  sure  to  be  discovered,  in  order  to  favor  bis  personal  friends. 

Q.  There  was  no  need  of  his  altering  the  electoral  vote  in  order  to 
favor  his  personal  friends,  was  there  f — A.  ]^o,  sir.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  a  while  ago,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  Governor  Wells  to  ask 
me  in  that  connection  to  reason  with  any  high  degree  of  candor  and 
frankness,  becaase  I  was  quite  prepared  in  my  mind  to  hear  and  accept 
anything  that  might  be  said  to  his  prejudice,  and  perhaps  even  to  jump 
at  conclusions;  I  am  not  sare  how  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  any  sane  man  would  alter  the  electoral  vote 
in  a  case  where  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  it,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  certain  of  detection,  and  make  a  transposition  of 
votes  like  that,  which  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  elect  the  two  officers 
whom  he  desired  to  elect  f — ^A,  Yea,  sir;  that  was  my  belief:  that  Governor 
Wells  ordered  that  alteration  made,  and  did  a  very  foolish  thing  in  do- 
ing so  in  order  to  fi»vor  his  personal  friends. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  This  Vernon  Parish  return,  you  say,  was  exhibited  to  you  by  Mr. 
Littlefield  at  Springfield  as  a  return  which  he  said  he  had  himself  al- 
tered by  the  direction  of  Governor  Wells  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  said  he  had  been  directed  by  Governor  Wells  to  alter  the  vote 
upon  that  return  for  cettain  officers  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officers  were  they  f — A.  District  judge  and  district  attorney, 
or  State's  attorney,  whatever  the  title  is. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Littlefield  name  any  other  officer  the  vote  for  whom  Gov- 
ernor Wells  should  have  directed  him  to  alter,  or  the  vote  for  whom  he 
did  alter  at  his  own  suggestion  f — A.  If  he  did  state  any,  I  have  forgot- 
ten it. 

Q.  You  had  been  to  Kew  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  visiting  com- 
mittee, to  observe  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  your  whole  purpose  there? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  interest  felt  by  you  was  in  the  national  contest  t-^A.  That 
was  the  only  thing  I  had  a  right  to  meddle  with.  Of  course  I  felt  at  the 
same  time  a  great  interest  in  the  local  election ;  but  if  I  could  be  said  to 
have  any  duty  at  all,  it  was  directed  to  the  matter  of  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  entirely. 

Q.  You  had  no  special  interest,  personally,  in  the  canvass  for  district 
judge  or  district  attorney? — A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  The  effect  that  an  alteration  in  the  vote  for  district  judge  and  dis- 
trict attorney  would  have  would  be  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
return  as  to  that  parish  f — A.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  great  interest  you  felt  in  impairing  the  validity  of  the  re- 
turn of  that  parish  was  because  it  would  show  that  in  counting  the  elect- 
oral vote  there  may  have  been  frauds  as  well  as  in  the  canvass  of  the 
vote  for  State  officers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  impeaching  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  return- 
ing-board.  It  had  no  direct  effect  upon  any  question  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested. 

Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  and  Mr.  Spearing  knew  that  your  interest  was  in  the 
national  election? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  know  you  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  any  of 
the  candidates  for  the  local  offices  ? — A.  They  must  have  been  aware  of 
that. 

Q.  When  this  return  was  exhibited  to  you,  did  you  look  at  the  printed 
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portion,  at  the  heading  of  the  return^  containing  a  statement  of  what  it 
purports  to  be ! — A.  I  gave  it  only  such  an  examination  as  would,  in 
my  mind,  serve  to  identify  the  paper. 

Q.  What  it  was  or  purported  to  be  you  could  only  ascertain  fipom  the 
heading  of  the  return  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  shown  by  the  heading  of  the  sheet? — A.  Yes.  Of  course 
while  I  was  in  New  Orleans  I  saw  a  great  many  of  these  sheets  in  various 
forms.    He  said  this  was  the  consolidated  return  from  that  parish. 

Q.  You  looked  at  the  heading  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  looked  at  the  printed  portion,  which  contains  the  statement 
that  the  paper  is  the  consolidated  statement  of  the  votes  of  Vernon 
Parish,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sheet  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Below  that,  the  paper  contains  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted 
for,  and  the  number  of  votes  that  each  received! — A.  Yea. 

Q.  The  first  table  of  votes,  running  clear  across  the  sheet,  occupies  the 
one-third  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sheet,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes;  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sheet. 

Q.  And  that  embraces  the  vote  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  the  vote  on  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  T — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  middle  third  of  the  sheet  contains  the  names  of  the  candi- 
datesfor  State  oflBcers  and  representatives,  with  the  votes  of  each  poll  f— 
A.  For  Congress,  for  State  officers,  and  on  the'  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Q.  The  lower,  or  third  portion  of  the  return,  contains  the  names  of 
the  candidates  for  district  and  parish  officers  T — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Occupying  the  whole  lower  one-third  of  the  sheet  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  lower  third  of  the  sheet  the  vote  for  distict  judge  and  dis- 
tric5t  attorney  is  contained  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  two  officers  about  whom  Mr.  Littlefield  was 
speaking  when  he  told  you  about  the  change  in  the  vote  f — A.  Those 
are  the  two  officers  whose  election  was  intended  to  be  effected  by  the 
alterations. 

Q.  Immediately  adjoining  those,  and  on  the  same  portion  of  the  sheet, 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  several  parish  offices,  and  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each  are  contained  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  alterations  of  the  votes  for  the  other  parish 
officers  was  contained  on  the  same  portion  of  the  sheet  that  had  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  district  judge  and  district  attorney  f — A.  I 
can  perhaps  answer  your  question  better  by  saying  that  I  remember  of 
noticing  no  other  alterations  than  those  which  relate  to  the  vote  for 
district  judge  and  district  attorney. 

Q.  Was  not  your  attention  directed  to  an  alteration  in  the  columns 
immediately  adjoining  that! — A.  If  so,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Q.  You  examined  the  return  to  ascertain  that  it  was  authentic,  and 
discovered  a  certain  word  written  upon  it,  which  led  you  to  conclude 
that  it  was  authentic  and  genuine  1 — A.  I  thought  so. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  paper  is  that  written  on  f — A.  It  is  written  at 
the  head  of  the  second  third,  above  that  portion  which  contains  the  voco 
for  members  of  Congress  and  State  officers. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  examination  with  reference  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  return,  you  must  have  looked  at  the  columns  where  the  vote  for 
district  judge  and  district  attorney  are  recorded  t — A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  You  made  a  complete  examination  of  the  return  for  that  purpose, 
looking  it  over — this  return  T  [Viz :  the  Vernon  Parish  statement^  the 
one  alleged  to  have  been  altered,  which  the  Senator  had  then  in  his 
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hand.]  A.  My  impression,  sir^  is  that  I  did  make  an  examination  of  it; 
yes,  sir.  My  recollection  is,  that  I  either  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  that 
word  "  compiled "  as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Eenner,  or  else 
that  Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  it  was  in  Mr.  Eenner's  handwriting.  That 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  paper. 

Q.  That  word  "  compiled''  is  written  just  below  the  vote  for  the 
electors  in  the  return,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  from  your  examination  you  discovered  no  change  at 
that  time — no  alteration  of  the  figures  representing  the  votes  for  elect- 
ors, as  shown  by  this  return  at  toe  time? — A.  I  think  that  very  nearly 
does  justice  to  what  I  would  state.  I  have  no  recollection  of  observing 
any  alteration  in  the  return,  except  in  the  vote  for  the  two  State  officers 
Yrhom  I  have  named. 

Q.  If  you  had  observed  any  alteration  in  the  vote  for  electors,  as 
shown  by  the  return  which  was  exhibited  to  you  by  Mr.  Littlefield  at 
Springfield,  do  you  not  think  you  would  have  been  sure  tfl  recollect  that 
fact? — A.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  highly  probable  that  I  would,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  directly  whether,  if  you  had  at  that  time  seen  any  such 
alteration,  you  would  not  certainly  have  remembered  it? — A.  I  think 
your  own  experience  ought  to  give  sufficient  light  upon  that  question 
without  asking  .for  an  opinion  from  me. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  your  examination  was  to  discover  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  an  alteration  there  which  would  afi'ect  the  integrity  of 
the  return! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  from  the  discovery  of  fraud  in  the  canvass  of  the  board 
there  you  might  be  able  to  derive  an  advantage  in  regard  to  the  national 
election  t — A.  Beyond  question,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  an  alteration  in  the  vote  for  presidential  elect- 
ors In  that  return,  would  not  that  circumstsince  tend  still  more  to  im- 
pair the  integrity  of  the  return,  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  honesty  of  the  returning- board? — A.  I  thitik  so« 

Q.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any  alteration  in  the  electoral  vote  u\)on 
that  return,  do  you  not  think  that,  under  those  circumstances,  you  would 
certainly  have  seen  it  and  noticed  it  at  the  timet— A.  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  I  would.  If  I  did  not  see  it,  and  if  it  was  so  at  the  time, 
the  only  ground  upon  which  I  could  explaiu  my  failure  to  observe  it 
would  be,  because  I  had  been  told  of  particular  matters,  and  after  look- 
ing  at  the  paper  with  reference  to  them,  made  no  further  exaipination 
of  the  paper  than  simply  such  as  to  enable  me  to  identify  it. 

Q.  Your  specific  purpose  in  investigating  as  to  this  change  was  to 
discover  a  fact  which  would  mar  the  integrity  of  the  return,.  a»  affect- 
ing the  national  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  And  if  this  change  had  been  made  in  the  vote  for  the  presidentiak 
electors  it  would  have  impaired  it  much  more  than  by  the  change  in  the 
vote  for  parish  officers  t — ^A.  No,  sir  ;*  I  think  that  would  have  proved 
that  the  man  was  more  of  a  fool  than  of  a  knave. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator,  the  question  last  preceding  was  read 
to  the  witness  by  the  stenographer,  and  the  witness  answered  as  fol-    * 
lows: 

The  Witness.  That  is  matter  of  opinion.  I  can  only  say  that  it  would 
be  a  very  noticeable  circumstance. 

Q.  Have  not  yon  already  said  it  would  ! — A.  Perhaps  I  have.  I  think 
I  should  say  now  that  I  think  no  evidence  of  alteration  or  of  mntilatioQ' 
would  have  impaired  the  value  of  the  returns. 

Q.  Particularly  if  such  alteration  existed  with  regard  to  the  vote  for 
presidential  electors  t — ^A«  Ko,  sir ;  I  think  not.    The  vote  for  presiden- 
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tial  electors  was  already  declared,  and  the  only  possible  purpose  of  the 
alteration  would  have  been  to  make  the  change  in  the  vote  for  the  State 
officers  look  probable  or  plansible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  returns  thrown  out — the  throwing  out  of  the 
returns — accomplished  the  very  same  purpose  quite  as  effectually  as  the 
transposition  ot  votes  accomplished  itf — A.  I  have  the  impression  that 
I  bad  beard  that  the  throwing  out  of  the  vote  would  defeat  some  other 
officer  whom  it  was  desired  to  elect;  and  so  the  alteration  of  the  vote 
was  adopted  in  preference.  I  have  that  impression ;  I  cannot  say  where 
I  got  it.  * 

Q.  Look  at  the  votes  from  the  different  parishes,  in  the  column  show- 
ing  the  votes  for  electors,  and  also  in  the  vote  of  the  polls  for  parish 
officers — note  their  general  appearance. 

(Without  oral  response,  the  witness  made  the  examination  indicated.) 

Q.  Are  there  not  indications  quite  as  distinct  and  apparent  iu  the  vote 
for  electors,  as  in  the  vote  for  parish  officers,  showing  an  alteration  of 
the  figures,  as  the  return  exists  now  f — A.  I  can  only  give  my  impression. 
There  seems  to  be  as  much  evidence  of  alteration  in  one  as  in  the  other, 
in  mj  mind. 

Q.  As  it  exists  now  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that,  at  the  time  the  return  was  shown  you  in 
Springfield,  the  evidences  of  a  change  in  the  vote  for  electors  and  in  the 
vote  for  the  several  parish  officers  was  the  samet — A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  I  examined  those,  therefore  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am 
not  now  struck  with  any  such  peculiarity  of  appearance  as  would  lead 
me  to  say  that  they  were  not  then  the  same  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  If  you  were  looking  over  that  return  to  discover  an  alteration  of 
the  votes  in  any  particular  portion  of  it,  and  looked  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  return,  irom  the  indications  presented  upon  its  face  would  you 
not  look  at  the  vote  for  presidential  electors,  with  a  view  to  whether  it 
bad  been  changed,  quite  as  quickly  as  you  would  look  at  the  vote  for 
the  other  officers? — A.  If  there  was  no  other  question  before  my  mind 
except  the  mere  question  of  an  alteration,  I  should  say  that  to  my  eyes 
the  evidence  of  an  alteration  having  been  made  is  as  complete  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Q.  If  your  attention  was  directed  to  an  alteration  in  the  retams,  an 
alteration  in  any  portion  of  that  paper,  and  if  you  were  to  inspect  the 
whole  face  of  the  return,  would  not  you  look  for  that  alteration  as 
quickly  in  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  as  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  return  f — A.  If  I  was  requested  to  determine  the  naked  question  of 
whether  the  return  was  altered  or  not,  I  would  look  over  the  whole  of 
the  return,  and  would  probably  conclude  that  there  were  alterations 
both  in  the  electoral  vote  and  in  the  places  I  have  mentioned.  If,  how- 
ever,  I  were  told  in  advance  that  the  alterations  were  made  here  for  a 
particular  purpose,  I  would  probably  direct  my  attention  to  the  evidences 
going  to  show  that  that  particular  change  had  been  made. 

Q.  If  your  attention  was  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  vote  for 
a  particular  office,  and  if  your  purpose  was  to  discover  some  wrong  act 
that  would  invalidate  the  return  made  for  the  electors  on  the  national 
ticket,  then  what  would  you  do  f — A.  I  would  look  at  the  return  for  the 
electors.  But,  to  complete  the  idea  that  I  was  attempting  to  express : 
If  I  knew  that  the  return  of  the  votes  for  electors  was  complete,  and 
knew  that  no  alteration  made  there  would  affect  the  result ;  and  if  I 
were  told  about  a  man  against  whom  I  had  already  imbibed  a  vecj 
strong  prejudice,  that  he  had  made  a  particular  alteration  in  the  retom, 
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for  a  particular  purpose,  and  if  I  examined  and  saw  signs  of  an  altera- 
tion, I  would  be  very  likely  to  stop  and  examine,  and  be  satisfied. 

Q.  You  Lave  said  in  the  course  of  your  examination  by  Senator 
Wadleigh,  that  looking  over  this  whole  matter  you  thought  it  very 
strange  that  you  would  not  have  discovered  ttat  alteration  in  the  vote 
for  electors,  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  paper  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
livered to  you  at  Springfield. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  used  that 
language.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  surprising  that  I  did  not  observe 
that  alteration  ;  and  the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  it  is  because  my 
attention  was  called  so  urgently  to  this  particular  matter  by  Mr.  Little- 
field.  Ordinarily  I  should  have  seen  it.  It  was  by  candle-light.  I  pre- 
fer to  put  the  thing  in  this  shape :  that  I  was  very  ready  to  believe 
what  I  have  told  you.  This  was  asserted :  I  thought  I  saw  evidences  of 
its  truth. 

Q.  You  have  b^en  a  lawyer  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  understand  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Littlefield  acknowledged  to  you  that  he  actually  did  commit  a 
forgery  in  that  return  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  suspected  him  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  being  dishonest  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  he  presented  this  return  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  came  to  you,  in  company  with  Mr.  Spearing,  on 
the  morning  that  he  was  first  introduced  to  you  f  Who  introduced  him 
to  you  ? — A.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  gentleman ;  he  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Times. 

Q.  Is  his  name  Wilkie? — A.  That  is  the  name,  sir 

Q.  Was  Judge  Murphy  present  at  Springfield  with  yourself,  Mr. 
Spearing,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  during  the  conversation  you  had  there  in 
regard  to  this  return  ! — A.  I  think  he  was  present  during  the  whole 
time.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Littlefield  or 
Mr.  Spearing,  except  what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Judge  Murphy, 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  distinct  request  by  Mr.  Littlefield 
or  Mr.  Spearing  that  Mr.  Littlefield  should  be  compensated  for  having 
divulged  what  he  alleged  to  be  fraud! — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  You  did  loan  to  Mr.  Spearing  your  indorsement  of  his  note  for 
how  much  f — A.  1  should  say  I  loaned  him  the  money.  It  was  one  hun- 
dred dollars.    The  note  was  cashed  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Who  paid  that  note  t — A.  It  was  not  paid  at  all. 

Q.  Who  lifted  it!— A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  advanced  the  money  to  lift  that  note  ! — A.  It  was  charged 
up  to  my  account  when  my  bank-book  was  written  up. 

Q.  No  person  has  refunded  you  the  money  ! — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Spear- 
ing promised  to  send  the  money  when  he  went  to  New^  Orleans,  but  did 
not  do  it. 

Q.  It  was  $100!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  note,  or  two  ! — A.  One  note.  He  wanted  to  borrow  $200  of 
me,  but  I  would  not  lend  him  but  $L00. 

Q.  You  believed  at  that  time,  from  Mr.  Littlefield's  conversation,  that 
he  was  expecting  a  reward  for  this  service!  That  was  your  inference 
from  his  talk! — ^A.  I  think  so;  I  think  he  expected  to  be  rewarded  in 
some  way. 

Q.  Did  he  expect  a  pecuniary  reward  for  that  service  ! — A.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  From  what  occurred  there  do  you  believe  that  he  did  expect  a  pe- 
cuniary reward  for  this  service  ! — A.  I  think  he  did. 
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Q.  When  yoa  left  him  joa  gave  him  to  nnderetaod,  from  yoar  state- 
ment, that  if  this  information  proved  to  be  efficacioas,  he  woald  receive 
a  political  reward  f — A.  That  is  hardly  jnst  what  I  said.  I  think  I  can 
repeat  my  language ;  perhaps  that  will  do  me  SaWer  jastice.  When  he 
was  about  in  the  act  of  leaving,  I  said  to  him,  '^  Mr.  Littlcfield,  if  it  tarns 
out  that  these  statements  of  yours  are  true,  and  if  Mr.  Tilden  is  inaaga- 
rated,  we  will  see  that  you  are  in  some  way  provided  for.^ 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  get  a  political  appointment  under  Mr. 
Tilden  because  he  had  rendered  this  service  to  the  democratic  party  f — 
A.  In  some  way  or  other  he  should ;  that  was  it;  he  should  be  provided 
for. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  democratic  party  f — A.  That  is  a 
little  hard  for  me  to  say.  I  was  a  democrat  up  to  the  year  1854.  I  fell 
from  grace  the  last  time  when  I  voted  for  Greeley. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  which  has  just  closed  the  advocates  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Tilden  made  a  very  prominent  question,  did  they  not,  of  re- 
form in  the  public  service  ? — A.  I  did ;  and  those  whom  I  heard  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  also  did. 

Q.  You  advocated  those  views  throughout  the  campaign  I — A.  The 
very  best  I  could. 

Q.  And  your  avowed  reason  for  your  adherence  to  the  democratic 
party  was  the  importance  and  necessity  of  reform  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  that 
statement  is  not  quite  just.  I  had  several  reasons  for  it.  I  never 
thought  the  democrats  were  much  honester  than  their  adversaries  were; 
but  I  thought  the  republican  party  was  coming  to  be  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing, and  that  they  were  a  little  too  handy  with  their  troops  around 
the  country. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 

Q.  Yon  thought  that,  taking  the  past  history  of  things  into  account, 
there  might  be  found  in  the  Government  service  some  place  or  other  for 
such  a  man  as  Littlefield  f — A.  If  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  inaugurated, 
and  I  had  been  asked  what  ought  to  be  done  for  Mr.  Littlefield,  1  should 
have  said  we  ought  to  give  him  work  somewhere  where  he  could  earn 
bis  bread  in  an  honest  way. 

Q.  You  were  willing,  in  that  case,  to  give  him  a  chance  for  reforma- 
tion, and  a  place  where  he  could  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  ? — A.  I  have  certainly  no  defense  to  make  of  such  a  coarse  as 
that  of  Mr.  Littlefield. 

By  Senator  Saulsbuby  : 
Q.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  now  that  there  were  not  at  that  time 
upon  that  return  alterations  afifecting  the  electoral  vote  f — A.  I  would 
not ;  I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  or  not. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 
Q.  But  you  have  said  that  you  thought  it  strange  that,  if  that  altera- 
tion as  it  stood  at  that  time  did  affect  the  electoral  vote,  you  did  not 
notice  itf — A.  If  it  was  there  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  see  it,  it  was 
because  1  was  so  much  engrossed  with  the  particular  alteration  which 
Mr.  Littlefield  told  me  he  had  made,  and  which  he  said  he  had  been 
directed  by  Governor  Wells  to  make.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  that. 
I  was  exceedingly  eager  to  get  something  of  that  kind  against  the  old 
man. 

By  Senator  McDonald  : 
Q.  State  whether  this  paper  [the  return  from  Vernon  Parish]  has  the 
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same  (reDernl  appearance  now  tbat  it  had  when  first  exhibited  to  you  at 
Springfield  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  republican  candidate  for  senator  in  that  same  district, 
Kelso? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked,  if  the  simple  rejection  of  the  polls  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the  transposition  of  the  votes  from  the 
democratic  side  to  the  republican  side,  where  there  could  be  any  motive 
for  these  alterations.  I  will  ask  you  how  many  parishes  there  were  in 
the  judicial  district  there? — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir;  I  heard,  but  have 
now  forgotten. 

Q.  Unless  you  knew  the  number  of  parishes  that  were  embraced  in 
the  judicial  or  senatorial  district,  and  also  the  number  of  votes  in  each 
of  those  parishes,  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  transposition  of  the 
votes  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  those  candidates 
or  not,  could  you? — A.  No,  sir;  my  mind  was  so  exclusively  directed  to 
the  grand  fact  that  Governor  Wells  had  actually  planned  and  accom- 
plished a  forgery  that  I  did  not  think  much  of  that.  I  had  got  it  in  my 
mind  that  the  throwing  out  of  the  vote  would  not  accomplish  the  end 
he  had  in  view. 

Q.  You  noticed,  did  yon  not,  that  the  vote  for  some  of  the  officers 
did  not  run  the  same  as  it  did  for  presidential  electors  ? — ^A.  I  did  not 
notice  that. 

Q.  The  mere  abstraction  of  178  votes  from  the  democratic  column 
would  not  accomplish  the  same  purpose  that  a  transposition  of  the  same 
number  of  votes  would  ? — A.  It  might  not. 

Q.  Look  at  the  vote  for  the  candidatesfor  district  judge  at  the  differ- 
ent polls  there.  [The  witness  had  the  document  before  hiifl.|  Looking 
at  the  vote  of  the  polls  in  the  vote  of  which  the  alterations  were  made, 
you  see  that  the  vote  differs  from  the  electoral  vote ;  the  republican  can- 
didates for  electors  getting  but  two  votes,  while  the  two  candidates  for 
district  judge  and  district  attorney  divided  the  poll.  Is  that  the  fact  ? — 
A.  I  see  that :  I  see  that  the  vote  for  district  judge  is  not  the  party  vote. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  the  mere  rejection  of  178  votes 
would  or  would  not  have  accomplished  the  same  puri)ose  that  the  trans- 
position of  votes  did  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  understandiiig  was,  that  Uapides 
and  Vernon  voted  together  for  district  judge,  and  perhaps  Oraut  Parish 
also.    I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q,  These  two  candidates  forjudge  and  district  attorney  were  running 
in  the  same  parishes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  threw  out  the  vote  of  Grant 
Parish,  I  believe,  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  The  whole  parish  vote  was  thrown  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  your  belief  as  to  whether  Governor 
"Wells  would  do  this  thing  or  not.  I  will  ask  you  if,  witnessing  his 
condnct  from  day  to  day  in  the  business  of  the  returning-board,  you  do 
not  know  that  he  exhibited  throughout  a  very  arbitrary  dispositiim,  and 
that  his  conduct  was  frequently  in  a  high  degree  reprehensible  ? — A. 
After  my  having  again  and  again  avowed  frankly  the  very  strong  pre- 
judice I  have  against  Governor  Wells,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  me  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  he  changed  his  rulings! — A.  I 
thought  so.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  feel  a  good  deal  embar- 
rassed in  expressing  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  Governor  Wells.  Our 
relations  were  so  kind  during  my  stay  in  New  Orleans  that  I  cannot 
speak  of  my  convictions  without  regretting  the  necessity  which  comt^els 
me  to  do  so. 
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Q.  Did  not  Governor  Wells,  as  president  of  the  retnrninfr-board,  first 
rule  that  no  returns  should  be  considered  unless  they  came  from  tbe 
supervisors? — A.  That  was  my  understandhig. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  afterwards  admit  to  the  consideration  of  tb©  board 
returns  that  were  not  made  by  the  supervisors  of  registration  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  the  first  instance  the  governor  held  that  no  retunis  woald  W 
considered  unless  they  came  in  a  particular  way  and  through  a  certaia 
designated  channel,  through  a  particular  officer.  Afterwards,  uerer- 
theless,  other*returns  came  in  through  other  channels  and  were  consid- 
ered by  the  board. 

By  Senator  Oglesby  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  him  to  speak  of  all  the  returns  or  only  with 
regard  to  a  specific  part  of  them  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  look  at  th« 
stenographic  report  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  State  if  on  one  occasion,  after  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  tbe  board, 
when  the  president  had  exhibited  this  arbitrary  conduct,  you  did  not 
yourself  as  you  returned  from  there  express  a  very  decided  opiuioQ  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  unfairness. — A.  I  can  state  that  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  from  what  you  saw  there  of  his  action  as  presideoi  of 
the  board  and  not  from  what  bad  been  stated  to  you  by  citizens  tliere 
that  you  formed  and  expressed  that  o[>inion  f — A.  Governor  Wells  of 
course  bad  a  good  many  controversies  with  the  lawyers,  and  I  did  ex- 
press in  regard  to  his  rulings  very  strong  opinions.  I  coudemued  tbem 
strongly.    I  thought  they  were  arbitrar.v,  and  I  think  so  yet. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  impressions  formed  upon  your  mind  from 
what  persons  in  New  Orleans  said  about  Governor  Wells.  I  will  a«k 
you  if  you  wvre  fully  confirmed  in  those  impressions  by  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Governor  Wells  himself  and  the  manner  iu  which  he  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  board! — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent.  Of 
course  there  were  a  great  many  things  said  about  Governor  WelK  of 
which  no  evidence  was  furnished,  about  his  conduct  there.  He  v;'s 
arbitrary  and  vacillating  in  his  rulings  there;  but  the  matters  that 
tended  most  strongly  to  prejudice  me  against  him  were  disoonoectetl 
with  any  special  act  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  charged  among  other  things  that  in  1874  he  bad  filed 
complaints  against  his  own  parish  and  had  it  excluded t — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  allow  me  to  remark  that  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  room  at  tbi« 
moment  who,  1  think,  has  more  information  in  regard  to  that  matter 
than  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  committee.  That  charge  vfus  made,  ves, 
sir.  When  I  got  to  New  Orleans  it  was  stated  that  the  Hayes  electon» 
would  be  returned.  Mr.  Oavanac,  as  I  held  the  sheets,  and  the  vote 
was  called  oft',  would  say  to  me  when  a  certain  parish  was  c:al1ed  off, 
^^  Tbere  is  bull-dozing."  In  a  good  many  cases  there  were  democrattr 
majorities,  and  he  would  predict  tbat  that  particular. poll  would  be  re- 
jected, and  his  predictions  were  generally  verified.  That  occurred  io 
cases  where  there  were  democratic  majorities. 

Q.  These  statements  had  reference  usually,  had  they  not,  to  parisbts 
and  polls  returning  democratic  majontiest— A.  Large  democratic  m« 
jorities. 

Q.  Mr.  Cavanac  did  not  tell  yon  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  any 
bull-dozing  being  done  at  those  polls! — A.  As  we  went  over  tbem,  be 
would  say,  ^^  There  is  bull-dozing.''  In  such  cases  theie  woald  be  three 
or  four  or  five  hundred  votes  on  the  democratic  side,  and  perhaps  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  on  tbe  republican  side.  He  would  not  say  anything  okhv 
about  it  than  that  there  was  a  vote  that  would  be  chaUenged* 
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Q.  The  majority  being  democratic,  it  would  be  cballeDged  !— A.  That 
would  be  the  reason  of  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  that  he  knew  of  any  bulldozing. — A.  No,  sir.  I 
believe  Mr.  Cavanac  believes  his  own  side  is  right.  He  very  evidently 
thought  so  then. 

By  Senator  McMillan  : 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  East  Feliciana  as  one  of  those  parishes  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  not  with  reference  to  whole  parishes;  it  was  only  polls  in 
particular  parishes. 

Q.  In  East  Feliciana? — A.  I  do  not  remember;  perhaps  so. 

Q.  In  East  Baton  Rouge? — A.  Many  of  the  parishes  in  the  State, 
and  perhaps  those  parishes. 

Q.  When  you  were  on  the  commission  at  New  Orleans,  you  took 
down  the  vote  of  the  polls  in  the  parishes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  called  off 
from  the  returns. 

Q.  They  called  out  the  parish  generally,  and  then  called  off  the  dif- 
ferent polls  in  the  parish,  and  you  took  them  down? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Colonel  Burke,  I  think  it  was,  furnished  me  a  tabulated  statement  of 
the  vote  by  polls.  As  they  would  call  oft*  the  polls  I  compared  what 
was  called  oft'  with  the  consolidated  statement. 

Q.  You  did  so  with  reference  to  Vernon  Parish? — A.  I  judge  that  I 
did. 

Q.  Then  you  would  know  the  respective  vote  for  the  candidates  for 
electors  at  the  several  polls  in  Vernon  Parish  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  acquired  that  knowledge  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  this  return  which  was  shown  yon  at  Spring- 
field that  indicated  any  difference  between  the  vote,  as  received  there, 
and  the  vote  on  the  return  exhibited  to  you  at  Springfield  ? — A.  If  there 
was  any  difference,  I  did  not  discover  it;  because  I  looked  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  matter. 

Q.  And  you  knew  the  vote  taken  at  the  polls ;  the  aggregate  vote  of 
the  parish  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  discovered  no  difference  between  the  return  shown  you 
at  Springfield  and  the  vote  received  at  New  Orleans  in  your  presence? — 
A.  No,  sir;  if  the  two  differed  at  that  time  I  did  not  notice  it. 

And  further  the  witness  saith  not. 


Wednesday,  February  21, 187T— 10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  in  the  Capitol  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present, 
the  chairman,  Senator  Howe,  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIB3IAN.  1  understand  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  examine  these  returns  and  papers  from  Louisiana  this  morning. 

Senator  McDonald.  That  was  the  understanding  on  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Let  them  be  brought  in. 

Senator  McDonald.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  crowd  in  the  com- 
mitteerooui  while  these  voluminous  papers  are  being  handled. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  It  is  understood  that  all  persons  are  to  retire 
except  Senators,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  the  ofiicial  stenog- 
rapher ;  the  deputy  of  the  Sergeant-at- Arms,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
box;  Judge  Davis,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  returning-board ;  Mr.  Abell, 
the  secretary  ;  Colonel  Burke  and  Colonel  Cavanac,  and  Mr.  Honore. 

The  room  was  cleared. 
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The  Sergeantat-Arms  entered  with  the  box  containing  the  papers. 
The  seals  were  broken  and  the  lid  removed  in  the  pres^'nce  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  McDonald.  I  suggest  that  in  examining  these  papers  we 
classify  them,  taking  first  the  consolidated  returns  of  the  supervisors 
of  registration  ]  second,  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  third,  the  protests  and  proofs,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the 
form  of  affidavits  or  otherwise. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Senator  may 
select  his  own  order. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  us  have  the  papers  pertaining  to  some  one 
of  the  parishes. 

The  papers  belonging  to  Webster  Parish  were  taken  from  the  box. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  us  have  first  the  consolidated  returns  of  the 
supervisor. 

The  paper  was  produced. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  polls  are  shown  to  have  been  thrown  outt 

Judge  Davis.  Polls  one  and  five. 

Senator  McDonald.  Which  ones  were  omitted  by  the  supervisor  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  None  at  all  that  I  see. 

Colonel  BuBKE.  Polls  one  and  five  rejected  by  the  board  on  accoant 
of  informality. 

Senator  McDonald.  There  is  no  charge  of  intimidation  there  I 

Colonel  Burke.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McDonald.  Let  us  see  what  appears  on  the  commissioners' 
statetuent  as  to  any  irregularity. 

Colonel  BuBKE.  Under  the  head  of  reasons  for  rejection  of  ballots 
there  is,  "Two  ballots  rejected,  being  found  doubled  together.  See  19 
election  law,  section  98,  1872.'' 

Senator  Oglesby,  What  does  that  appear  from  t 

Colonel  BuBKE.  The  statement  of  the  votes  by  the  commissioners  of 
election,  poll  1. 

Senator  McDonald.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  there  t 

Colonel  BuBKE.  [Reads.]  "  Election  fair,  quiet,  peaceable,  and  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  No  intimidation  whatever."  That  is  interlined. 
It  is  signed  by  tbe  commissioners  for  the  poll,  and  sworn  to  before  the 
supervisors  on  the  18th  of  November. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Where  is  the  evidence  now  with  reference  to  poll 
1  in  that  ward  I 

Colonel  BuBKE.  The  original  statement  appears  to  have  been  changed ; 
nevertheless  it  has  been  changed  on  the  face  of  the  consolidated  state- 
ment  

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  from  Judge  Davis  that  where 
there  was  found  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  consolidated  statement,  as 
compared  with  the  original  statement  of  votes,  they  went  back  to  the 
tallysheet/S  and  made  a  comparison  there. 

Colonel  BuBKE.  The  figures  were  189  on  the  statement,  but  by  refer- 
ence to  the  tally-sheets  it  appears  to  be  188.  It  has  been  changed  on 
the  fiice  of  the  consolidated  statement,  however,  to  read  190. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Judge  Davis,  find  here  whatever  there  is  rela- 
tive to  poll  1. 

Judge  Davis.  The  vote  for  NichoUs,  by  the  consolidated  statement, 
is  190,  and  for  Wiltz,  190. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Gentlemen,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  over  all 
the  polls  in  this  manner  to  see  how  a  discrepancy  of  one  or  two  votes 
came  about  f 
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Colonel  Bubke.  I  think  not,  sir.  The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is 
this,  by  way  of  explanation.  The  manner  of  the  consideration  of  the 
papers  by  the  board  was  this.  Where  the  entry  upon  the  consolidated 
statement  dififered  from  the  statement  of  votes,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
board  to  go  back  to  the  tally-sheets  and  compare,  and  if  the  tally-sheets 
differed  from  the  statement  of  votes,  the  statement  of  votes  was  cor- 
rected so  as  to  agree  with  tlie  tally-sheets. 

Senator  McDonald.  What  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  supervisor 
of  registration  I 

Colonel  Burke.  [Reads.]  "  Box  4,  ward  3,  poll  4  Three  of  the  bal- 
lots were  rejected,  being  double,  with  two  tickets  each,  and  one  with 
three  tickets ;  all  republican  tickets.  Poll  No.  6,  five  ballots  rejected, 
found  doubled,  one  ballot  tribble  together ;  in  all,  twelve  double  ballots 
rejected.  Instruc.  to  commissioners  by  me,  and  also  found  in  general 
instructions  which  they  had  before  them  in  print,  was  to  count  one  each. 
They  did  not  count  them,  and  affidavits  from  the  commissioners, 
taken  by  me,  affirming  the  above  statements  in  regard  to  the  twelve 
double,  straight,  republican  ballots.  My  opiu.  was  that  one  should  be 
counted  and  one  rejected.'' 

Senator  Wadleigh.  By  whom  is  that  signed  f 

Judge  Davis.  By  J.  D.  Morrow,  supervisor  of  registration,  parish  of 
Webster.  /Sworn  to  and  subscribed  the  11th  day  of  Novembler,  1876, 
before  S.  F.  Goode,  justice  of  the  peace,  ward  four,  parish  of  Webster, 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  As  to  poll  one,  are  there  any  remarks  by  the 
supervisor  of  registration  ! 

Colonel  BuBKE.  Ko  remarks  as  to  irregularities  other  than  the  two 
doubled  ballots. 

Senator  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  found  that  the 
snpervii^or's  returns  and  the  consolidated  statements  contain  no  evidence 
upon  which  that  \hA\  should  have  been  rejected. 

Judge  Davis.  Here  is  a  statement  that  was  with  the  papers.  It  is  by 
the  supervisor  of  registration,  sworn  to  and  subscribed  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1876,  before  United  States  Commissioner  Loew. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  B;ead  it. 

Judge  Davis.  There  is  also  another  affidavit  accompanying  it. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Read  them  both. 

The  following  affidavits  were  read : 

United  States  op  America, 

State  of  Louisiana^  Pariah  of  Orleans : 
Before  me,  the  undersized  authority,  personally  came  and  appeared  John  T.  Morrow, 
of  the  parish  of  Webster  and  State  aforesaid,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and 
said  that  he  is  supervisor  of  registration  of  said  parish  of  Webster,  duly  commissioned 
and  .qualified ;  that  he  has  been  such  during  the  entire  period  of  registration  and  revis- 
ion of  registration  in  said  parish  preparatory  to  the  general  election  of  1876;  that  he 
served  as  such  supervisor  <2f  registration  after  the  close  of  registration  and  revision  of 
registration  until  the  day  of  the  general  election,  November  (7th)  seventh,  A.  D.  1876, 
and  until  the  present  date ;  that  no  violations  of  law  occurred  during  the  day  of  elec- 
tion to  his  personal  knowledge.  Said  Morrow  further  deposes  that  at  poll  No.  5,  in 
ward  4,  town  of  Minden,  in  said  parish,  J.  D.  Harper,  Bowling  Webb,  and  T.  M.  Fort 
were  commissioners  of  election  duly  appointed  by  him  ;  that  he,  Morrow,  was  present 
in  the  room  during  the  night  of  November  7th,  at  Minden,  when  the  vote  of  said  poll 
was  counted.  Alfred  Gowwill,  junior,  not  a  sworn  officer  of  the  election,  was  taking 
ballots  out  of  the  box  and  putting  them  in  separate  piles  upon  the  table;  one  hundred 
or  more  ballots  were  lying  on  the  table  at  one  time,  and  were  accessible  to  any  person 
who  saw  fit  to  handle  the  same.  The  room  was  crowded  with  persons  other  than  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  count,  and  I  saw  several  unauthorized  persons  touch 
the  ballots,  and  some  take  ballots  up  and  read  them.  The  tally-sheets  were  kept  by 
Willy  Suggs,  Samuel  Webb,  G.  W.  Tompkins,  and  Adam  Crichtou,  neither  of  whom 
was  a  sworn  officer  of  the  election,  turn  by  turn  during  the  counting,  relieving  each 
other,  and  T.  M.  Fort,  one  of  the  duly-appointed  conmussiouers  of  election,    ^veral 
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times  daring  my  stay  in  the  room,  a  dispote  arose  as  to  the  oonnt,  there  being  a  dis- 
crepancy amounting,  on  one  occasion,  to  five  votes,  which  discrepancy  was  settled  and 
adjusted  without  any  recount  or  other  reference  to  the  ballots  already  connted  at  poll 
1  in  ward  1,  about  twenty  miles  from  Minden ;  A.  L.  Lewis,  W.  C.  Wells,  and  M.  A.  Thorn- 
ton were  the  commissioners  duly  appointed.  The  box  was  brought  to  Minden  November 
8th,  1876,  by  said  Lewis;  said  Lewis  became  early  on  the  day  of  election  disqualified 
by  reason  of  illness  from  performing  his  duties,  and  another  person  was  sworn  in  faia 
place  ;  during  the  evening  of  said  day  said  Lewis  recovered,  and  resumed  his  dntieii ; 
when  the  box  was  brought  to  Mindeu,  the  tally-lists  had  not  been  footed,  nor  the  state- 
ment of  votes  prepared.  Samuel  Gardner  footed  one  of  the  lists  and  Mr.  McBride  the 
other,  at  Minden,  after  the  arrival  of  the  box,  and  arranged  between  them  several  dis- 
crepancies between  said  lists  without  a  recount  of  the  votes,  neither  of  them  being 
sworn  officers  of  the  election  at  said  box  or  poll.  Said  Gardner  and  McBride  also,  at 
Minden,  prepared  the  statement  of  votes  for  said  poll,  which  was  signed  and  sworu  b^ 
the  three  original  commissioners  of  election  for  said  poll,  one  of  whom  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  election,  and  neither  of  whom  had  footed  the  tally-sheets  or  prepared  the 
statement  of  votes.  For  these  reasons  said  Morrow  protests  that  no  full,  free,  fair,  and 
legal  election  and  count  of  votes  was  had  at  said  polls,  should  be  compiled  or  returned 
by  the  retuming-offlcers  of  the  State  of  Lonisiana.  Sundry  statements  and  affidavits  in 
support  of  his  said  protest  are  hereunto  attached,  and  made  a  part  of  this  statement. 

J.  T.  MORROW, 

Sap.  Reg.  of  Webster. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  November,  1676. 

H.  LOEW, 
Com'r  Circuit  Court,  La. 
We,  Samuel  Gardner  and  Fred.  E.  Heath  and  John  Williams,  registered  voters  of  the 
parish  of  Webster,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  we  have  care- 
fully read  the  foregoing  sworn  statement  of  Jno.  T.  Morrow,  supervisor  of  registration 
of  said  parish,  and  that  the  statements  therein  contained  are  trae  to  the  best  of  oar 
knowledge  and  belief. 

8AML.  GARDNER, 
FRED.  E.  HEATH. 
JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  November,  187C. 

H.  LOEW, 
Com'r  Circait  Court,  La. 
State  of  Louisiana, 

Parish  of  Webster : 
Before  me,  the  undersigned,  came  and  appeared  W.  L.  Franks,  and  who  being  daly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  legal  voter  of  said  parish  of  Webster,  and  that  be 
was  present  in  said  parish  on  the  seventh  day  of  November  instant,  when  was  held  the 
general  election  for  presidential  electors,  members  of  Congress,  and  State  officers. 
Affiant  further  avers  that  he  was  present  at  the  polls Jn  said  parish,  which  was  held  at 
box  1,  in  ward  1,  acting  as  Federal  supervisor  of  elections  for  the  republican  party. 
Affiant  avers  that  there  were  some  forty  votes  received  without  taking  down  the  names 
of  parties  voting  and  numbering;  the  commissioners  then  made  oat  a  list  from  the  poll- 
books.  As  the  party  had  voted  their  name  was  scratched  from  the  poll-books.  And 
affiant  further  avers  that  when  the  commissioners  commenced  to  count  ont  the  votes, 
Americas  Lewis,  one  of  the  commissioners,  said  he  was  sick  and  coold  not  keep  the 
tally-sheet.  He  then  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  one  Colbert,  not  a  commissioner, 
proceeded  to  keep  the  tally-sheet  until  daybreak  next  morning,  at  which  time  Lewis 
resumed  his  business  and  remained  until  the  vote  was  counted  ont.  Further,  in  the 
room  where  the  ballot-box  was  kept  people  were  permitted  to  pass  in  and  out  at  will, 
notwithstanding  the  proper  and  legal  authority,  constable  and  commissioners,  entered 
their  solemn  protest.  After  the  count  of  votes  was  made  at  the  polls  they  failed  to 
render  statement  and  sign  tally-sheet  of  the  vote,  until  they  reached  Minden,  distance 
of  20  miles.  Affiant  further  avers  that  he  knows  of  one  democratic  ticket  that  was 
voted  by  party  that  did  not  live  in  the  parish  and  had  not  for  the  past  two  years;  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  informed  affiant  that  he  knew  of  others  who  did  the  same, 
and  further,  he  knows  well  that  many  persons  were  at  and  around  the  box  intoxicated 
during  the  day. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Minden,  this  November  20,  1876. 

W.  L.  FRANKS, 
United  States  Supervisor  of  Election. 
W.  M.  SUDS, 
United  States  Commisstoner. 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  William  L.  Franks  is  the  jadge  of  Webster  Parisb, 
La.,  and  was  a  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  same  office. 

W.  M.  SUDS. 
United  States  Commiasionet. 
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Senator  McDonald.  Now  let  us  have  the  commissioner's  statement 
for  poll  five. 

Senator  Howe.  What  use  do  you  propose  to  make  of  these  papers, 
gentlemen  ! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  want  in  evidence  the  returns  as  they  were 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  election,  and  supervisor  of  registration ; 
and  then  whatever  evidence  there  was,  aside  from  those  papers,  upon 
which  any  of  the  polls  were  rejected.  There  were  two  of  the  polls  re- 
jected upon  affidavits  that  were  made  and  filed  long  after  the  returns 
were  signed,  the  returns  themselves  being  regular,  and  t))e  statement  of 
the  commissioners  being  that  the  election  was  full,  fair,  and  peaceable. 
Now,  I  want  to  see  just  what  the  board  of  canvassers  acted  upon  in  the 
rejection  of  those  polls.  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  facts 
thus  far  developed  would  not  reject  any  poll  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Well,  we  shall  have  before  us  the  evidence  upon 
which  polls  were  thrown  out  by  the  returning-board. 

Senator  Howe.  If  all  of  these  papers  are  to  go  into  our  record  it  will 
take  an  immense  amount  of  money  to  print  them. 

Senator  McDonald.  As  to  some  of  this  evidence,  and  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  it,  I  presume  it  has  been  already  correctly  printed  in  the  Sher- 
man book.  I  suppose  the  affidavits  which  that  book  contains  have  been 
correctly  printed.  So  much  of  it  we  can  verify  as  we  go  along,  and 
that,  perhaps,  need  not  be  reprinted.  As  to  the  particular  parish  we 
are  now  examining,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  book  to 
impeach  the  returns  of  that  parish. 

Colonel  BuBKE.  I  will  make  this  suggestion,  if  the  committee  will 
allow  me :  If  it  meets  the  views  of  the  committee.  Judge  Davis  and 
myself,  or  any  persons  whom  the  committee  might  select,  could  go 
through  this  mass  of  evidence  that  is  now  so  badly  mixed  up,  examine  the 
affidavits,  and  check  off  everything  that  is  printed  in  the  Sherman  book, 
and  then  take  the  papers  out  of  your  way. 

Senator  Howe.  The  papers  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  exam- 
ined. VVe  want  to  save  as  much  labor  and  as  much  printing  as  we  can, 
and  Senator  McDonald  very  correctly  remarks,  that  where  we  have 
matter  already  before  us  in  print,  we  will  not  want  it  printed  again. 
We  want  to  know  precisely  what  the  returuing-board  had  to  act  upon 
when  they  rejected  a  certain  parish  or  a  certain  poll.  A  statement 
either  of  what  they  had  or  of  what  they  did  not  have  might  be  suffi- 
cient, possibly,  to  meet  the  purpose  of  Senator  McDonald.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  here  affidavits  in  regard  to  Webster  Parish  that  are 
said  to  have  been  made  after  a  certain  date.  Now,  a  statement  that 
there  were  no  such  affidavits  made  up  to  a  certain  date,  would  not  that 
answer  your  purpose! 

Senator  McDonald.  I  understand  that  the  supervisor  of  registration 
in  his  tabulated  statement  made  no  charge  against  either  of  these  polls, 
except  in  regard  to  double  voting,  or  double  tickets,  which  is  explained 
there;  that  the  statement  of  the  commissioners  of  election  showed  a 
regular  election,  and  their  remarks  here  are  that  the  election  was  full, 
fair,  and  peaceable.  These  papers  contain  nothing  to  impeach  either 
of  these  polls;  on  the  contrary,  they  state  here  that  the  election  was 
regular.  On  the  27th  of  November  the  supervisor  of  registration  files 
the  affidavit,  which  we  copy  here,  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  other 
parties.  Certain  other  affidavits  were  filed,  and  those  are  the  papers 
upon  which,  in  connection  with  the  returns,  the  board  acted.  Now, 
that  is  all  we  are  after,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  but  in  this  Sherman 
book  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  Webster  Parish,  but  there  are  a  grcat> 
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many  affidavits  here,  &c.,  with  reference  to  other  parishes.  Now,  if 
Judge  Davis  and  Colonel  Bu^ke,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  of  the 
snbcommittee,  should  go  through  these  papers  from  parishes  and  ascer- 
tain bow  fully  this  printed  report  of  the  testimony  that  the  board  had 
before  them  has  been  made,  and  what  has  been  omitted,  then,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  it  will  be  sufficient.  Judge  Davis  having  been  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  returning- board,  I  have  no  objection  that  he,  with  Colonel 
Burke,  shall  sit  down  and  go  all  over  these  papers.  Let  Judge  Davis 
make  out  his  statement,  which  he  will  be  qualified  to,  and  if  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  gentlemen  in  regard  to  any  point,  Colonel 
Burke  can  maffe  his  statement  in  regard  to  it. 

Colonel  Burke.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  we  shall  take 
these  papers  and  make  a  schedule  of  them ;  for  instance,  consolidated 
statements,  so  many ;  statements  of  votes,  so  many ;  tally-sheets,  so 
many ;  and  have  them  before  you,  the  papers  for  each  parish  all  together, 
so  that  when  you  want  to  refer  to  a  parish  you  can  get  at  all  the  papers, 
each  parish  by  itself,  and  that  we  shall  then  check  off  the  affidavits 
that  are  printed  in  the  Sherman  book,  and  make  a  synopsis  of  what  is 
shown  by  them  f 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Abell  will  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  Abell,  state  to  the  committee  what  you  stated  to  me  just  now. 

Mr.  Abell.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  the  papers  from  the 
parishes,  when  they  were  opened,  were  opened  by  the  board  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tbe  visiting  committee.  They  were  then  sent  to  the  chief  clerk. 
He,  in  the  first  place,  verified  them  with  the  tally-sheet,  which  was  the 
only  paper  that  was  kept  at  the  time  of  the  counting  of  the  vote.  If 
he  found  that  the  commissioners  of  election  had  made  a  mistake  in 
making  the  transfer,  a  correct  transfer  was  entered  on  the  statement  of 
votes  in  lead-pencil,  and  also  on  the  supervisor's  return.  It  was  then 
returned  to  the  board  for  its  action. 

Colonel  Burke.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Abell  whether  it  was  not  tbe  fact 
that  the  commissioners  often  let  a  variation  of  one  or  two  votes  pass, 
and  set  off,  against  that,  one  or  two  votes  on  the  other  side ;  giving  in 
one  case,  and  taking  in  another  t 

Mr.  Abell.  The  tally-sheet  is  all  they  could  go  by.  It  is  a  customary 
thing . 

Senator  Howe,  (addressing  Colonel  Burke,  Judge  Davis,  Mr.  Abell. 
and  Mr.  Cavanac.)  Gentlemen,  you  may  assort  these  papers,  and  put  all 
of  the  papers  belonging  to  each  parish  by  themselves. 

Senator  Wadleigh.  Senator  McDonald  and  I  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  to  take  an  account  of  all  these  minute  changes  or  mistakes,  by 
which  there  is  a  variation  of  one  or  two  votes.  We  all  know  very  well 
that  there  always  will  be  some  small  errors  and  discrepancies. 

Senator  Howe,  (chairman.)  It  is  nn<lerstood,  then,  that  Colonel  Burke, 
Mr.  Cavanac,  Mr.  Abell,  Judge  Davis,  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
stenographer  will  take  charge  of  these  papers  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made.  Mr.  Honore,  also,  who  is 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Louisiana,  desires  to  be  present  When  your 
work  is  completed,  gentlemen,  yon  will  notify  the  committee. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 
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Washington,  D,  0.,  March  13, 1877. 
SiB:  I  respectfnlly  ask  that  the  accompanying  evidence  may,  in  jas- 
tice  to  myself  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  refuting  the  allegations  made  by 
tbe  objectors  to  the  counting  of  the  vote  for  Lonisiana  electors,  be 
printed  with  other  testimony  taken  before  yoor  committee  or  embodied 
in  your  report. 

Very  respectfnlly, 

GEO.  P.  DAVIS. 
Senator  T.  O.  Howe, 

Cluiirman  Subcommittee  an  Privileges  and  Elections  for  Louisiana, 


Personally  came  and  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  authority, 
O.  M.  Husted,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  does  depose  and  say  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Lonisiana ;  that  he  has  resided  in  the  city 
of  Baton  Bouge  and  parish  of  East  Baton  Bouge  for  the  past  eleven 
years;  that  he  was  parish  judge  for  said  parish  from  June,  1868,  until 
November.  1870,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  and  parish  courts  for 
said  parisn  from  March,  1873,  to  August,  1876;  that  he  has  known 
Judge  Davis,  of  said  parish,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

He  was  parish  judge  of  said  parish  from  November,  1870,  to  September, 
1876,  having  been  elected  for  three  consecutive  terms  of  two  years  each. 
That  during  my  acquaintance  with  him  no  man  in  the  community  main- 
tained a  higher  reputation  for  integrity  as  an  officer,  and  for  upright 
and  fair  dealing  with  all,  than  he  did. 

In  my  capacity  as  deputy  clerk,  I  attended  every  session  of  both 
courts  and  kept  the  minutes  of  the  same.  No  indictment  whatever  has 
been  found  against  Oeorge  P.  Davis  in  the  courts  of  the  fifth  judicial 
district  for  said  parish.  I  know  this  from  personal  knowledge,  for  the 
reason  that  all  true  bills  found  by  the  grand  jury  passed  through  my 
hands,  up  to  and  including  the  last  term  of  the  court  held  in  the  parish 
prior  to  the  election  in  November  last. 

No  cases  have  ever  been  presented  before  the  grand  jury  against 
Judge  Davis.  I  know  this  because  I  was  custodian  of  all  bills,  whether 
"  true  bills  ^  or  "  not  true  bills,"  presented  by  the  grand  jury%  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  jury  to  find  a  bill  without  my  knowledge, 
from  the  fact  that  I  made  all  the  dockets  for  the  criminal  court. 

G.  M.  HUSTED. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this,  the  2d  day  of  March.  A.  D. 
1877. 
[SEAL.]  JAS.  H.  McKBNNEY, 

Notary  PubliCy  District  of  Columbia. 


Baton  Bouge,  La.,  March  3, 1877. 

State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  East  Baton  Bouoe, 

IHfth  Judicial  District: 
1  do  hereby  certify  that  there  is  no  indictment  or  information  against 
Oeorge  P.  Davis  in  the  courts  of  this  district,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
any  charging  him  with  violation  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  State. 

J.  0.  STAFFOBD, 
District  Attorney  Fifth  Judicial  District.  . 
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